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ADDRESS  TO   THE   PUBLIC. 

A  Prxtacb  is  the  medium  through  which  a  writer  is  permitted  to  intro- 
duce bimaelf  to  his  readers.  In  availing  ourselves,  on  the  present  occasion, 
of  this  privil^pe  of  authorship,  we  desire  to  explain  at  some  length  the 
scope,  character  and  tendency  of  this  Magazine,  to  point  out  the  objects 
which  it  will  attempt  to  compass,  to  make  known  the  materials  of  which 
it  wUl  be  composed,  and  to  state  the  principles  on  which  it  will  be  con- 
ducted. 

Whoever  reflects  on  the  current  affairs  of  life,  or  throws  a  retrospective 
glance  on  the  hbtory  of  past  times,  cannot  fail  to  detect  in  the  consti- 
tuent elements  of  society  the  principles  of  constant  change  and  gradual 
pn^ression.  The  mind  of  man  is  active,  restless,  and  insatiably  curious } 
every  new  fact  discovered  is  but  a  stepping  stone  to  further  research,  and 
the  appetite  for  knowledge,  instead  of  being  surfeited  or  palled,  grows 
keener  and  keener  after  each  repast.  The  understanding  has  every  at- 
tribute of  expansibility,  and  unless  forcibly  repressed  by  the  strong  arm 
of  despotism,  or  deadened  by  the  torpor  of  superstition,  the  genius  and 
intellect  of  man  will  incessantly  seek  after  fresh  objects  to  gratify  his 
taste,  to  minister  to  his  wants,  to  elevate  his  moral  feelings,  and  improve 
his  social  condition.  The  fool  alone  is  sluggish  and  remains  stationary  ; 
his  contracted  mind  never  enlarges  the  sphere  of  its  ideas  :  he  cannot 
advance  with  the  tide  of  civilization,  but  resembles  the  country  lout,  who, 
standing  on  an  open  plain,  fixes  the  limits  of  the  universe  by  his  horizon, 
which  the  wise  man  justly  considers  to  be  only  the  boundary  of  his  sight. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  m^n  from  primitive  barbarism  to  final  civiliza- 
tion, the  principle  of  change  and  progressive  amelioration  is  visible  at 
every  step.  He  commences  existence  as  a  savage  :  the  protecting 
branches  of  a  tree,  a  natural  cavern,  or  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  are  his 
places  of  rest  and  shelter  -,  wild  roots  are  his  food,  and  water  his  drink. 
Emerging  from  this  most  foriom  of  conditions,  he  becomes  a  hunter,  if 
Irring  in  the  interior  of  a  country ;  a  fisher,  if  he  dwells  on  the  coast.  As 
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soon  as  he  has  learned  to  subdue  the  tamer  animals  and  reduce  them  into 
possession,  he  assumes  the  character  of  a  shepherd.  By  an  easy  and 
obvious  gradation,  the  agricultural  sera  next  succeeds,  for  the  same  motives 
which  induced  the  shepherd  to  acquire  an  ownership  in  his  flocks  and 
herds,  prompted  the  former  to  extend  this  principle  of  exclusive  occupancy 
to  land  and  divide  it  into  regular  allotments.  But  food  alone  is  insuffi- 
cient for  man.  He  requires  a  dwelling,  clothing,  domestic  furniture,  and 
implements.  Accordingly  we  find  that  as  civilization  advanced,  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  was  concurrently  established,  and  a  distinct  class  of  the 
community  devoted  themselves  to  manufieurtures.  From  this  date,  society 
began  to  branch  out  into  very  numerous  ramifications.  Cities  were  built 
in  which  some  particular  trade  was  specially  pursued,  as  local  circum- 
stances proved  more  fieivorable  to  one  species  of  commodity  than  to 
another,  and  the  wholesale  merchant  was  separated  from  the  retailer.  The 
town  and  country  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other,  and  the  rural  and 
mechanical  population  provided  for  their  mutual  wants  by  the  interven- 
tion of  barter.  The  benefits  accruing  to  each  were  soon  felt,  and  a  sense 
of  common  interest  led  to  the  formation  of  roads  to  faciliti^te  intercourse,- 
and  to  the  establishment  of  markets,  in  which  the  aggregate  produce  of 
labour  was  concentrated  in  one  convenient  spot. 

But  the  onward  movement  of  civilization  did  not  stop  with  internal 
trade.  Ships  were  navigated  to  neighbouring  lands,  and  the  sea,  though 
an  apparent  limit  to  foreign  communication,  proved  a  cheaper  mode  of 
conveyance  than  land  carriage.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  different  parts 
of  the  globe  had  different  climates,  and  that  commodities  denied  to  one 
country  were  redundant  in  another.  Hence  the  origin  of  external  com- 
merce. The  discovery  of  the  properties  of  the  magnet  conquered  space, 
and  the  sailor  fearlessly  pursued  his  way  over  the  trackless  ocean. 
Astronomy  came  to  the  aid  of  the  magnet,  and  by  teaching  the  secret  of 
finding  the  longitude  by  lunar  observations,  disarmed  the  most  remote 
navigation  of  all  its  terrors.  Contemporaneously  with  these  triumphs 
of  intellect,  machinery  of  every  description  was  intently  studied :  che- 
mistry was  applied  to  the  useful  arts,  and  the  magical  powers  of  steam, 
like  the  gigantic  strength  of  the  Briareus  of  fable,  invested  every  artificer 
with  a  hundred  arms. 

Who,  that  reflects  even  on  this  rough  and  scanty  outline  of  the  progres- 
sive civilization  of  society,  can  deny  the  truth  of  the  general  principle  on 
which  we  have  insisted,  to  wit,  that  man  is  imbued  with  desires  to  improve 
his  condition  and  gifted  with  capacity  to  accomplish  those  desires.  In  art, 
in  science,  in  literature,  in  mechanism,  in  civil  engineering,  in  whatever 
department  man  has  exerted  his  genius,  he  has  extracted  pure  ore  from 
the  rich  mint  of  nature.  His  very  errors  have  been  the  heralds  of  truth. 
The  attempts  of  the  Alchemist  to  find  the  philosopher  s  stone  have  led  to 
the  discoveries  of  modem  chemistry,  and  the  researches  after  the  Elixir  of 
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Life  conduced  to  the  perfection  of  medical  science.  Invention  is  the 
h^^liest  of  the  fiumlties,  and  it  is  the  gift  of  few  ;  but  when  an  original 
idea  is  once  struck  out^  hundreds^  nay  thousands,  have  the  talent  not 
only  to  improve  it^  but  to  apply  it  to  the  various  wants  and  comforts 
of  mankind.  Compare  the  first  hut  built  by  man  with  existing  structures  : 
coQtrast  the  first  boat  that  ever  swam  the  sea  with  the  productions  of 
naval  architecture  :  imagine  the  first  road  that  ever  was  formed^  and 
then  turn  jrour  minds  to  carriages  impelled  by  steam  on  iron  railways. 
If  you  reflect  and  trace  in  your  minds  the  progressive  development  of 
cinlization  from  the  initial  point  of  barbarism  down  to  our  times^  you 
must  conclude  that  man  was  created,  not  to  be  a  stationary  or  retrograde 
being,  but  a  being  admirably  fitted  in  every  respect  to  advance  in  moral 
and  social  improvement. 

The  revilers  of  the  human  race  who,  partly  from  sheer  ignorance  and 
partly  from  morbid  selfishness,  wish  to  choke  and  dam  up  the  stream  of 
pditical  amelioration  and  stagnate  its  waters,  are  constantly  invoking  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  and  warning  posterity  against  moving  one  inch 
beyond  the  beaten  paths  of  their  forefathers.  But  who  are  these  ancestors 
to  whom  appeal  is  made  ?  are  they  the  aboriginal  Britons  of  whom  we 
only  know  that  they  were  destitute  of  clothes,  and  were  wont  to  smear 
their  bodies  with  paint  ?  Is  the  Norman  sera  the  standard  of  purity,  when 
the  serfs  were  slaves,  and  sold  with  the  cattle  that  ploughed  the  ground  ? 
Or  shall  we  select-  the  times  of  the  Flantagenets,  when  the  country  was 
torn  asunder  by  civil  war,  and  the  white  and  red  roses  were  steeped  in 
the  blood  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen  ?  Perhaps  we  may  be  referred 
to  the  age  of  the  Tudors,  and  be  told  to  admire  the  adulteries  and  murders 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  rabid  bigotry  of  Mary,  and  the  remorseless 
deqpotiBm  of  Elizabeth  >  Or  must  we  learn  political  and  moral  wisdom 
fit>m  the  Stuart  dynasty,  and  unite  into  one  bright  model  the  pedagogue 
emptiness  of  the  first  James,  the  dissembling  insincerity  of  the  first  Charles, 
the  profligate  libertinism  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  treachery, 
baseness,  and  siq>erstition  of  James  the  Second  ?  Or  shall  we  seek  for  per- 
fect virtue  in  a  nearer  approach  to  modem  times,  and  hope  to  find  it  in  the 
memorable  declaration  of  the  minister  Walpole,  who  boasted  that  he  knew 
the  price  of  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Or  must  we 
descend  to  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  a  reign  streaming  with  blood, 
commemorative  of  the  legalized  murder  of  the  human  race  on  sea  and 
land  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  :  a  reign  which  mortgaged  the 
labour  and  intellect  of  the  living  and  of  future  generations,  first  to 
enslave  America,  which  has  established  her  freedom  ;  secondly  to  restore 
to  the  throne  of  France  that  hated  race  of  Bourbons,  who  are  now  va- 
grants on  the  Continent;  a  reign  emphatically  antichristian,  being 
one  continued  violation  of  the  divine  commandment  *'  Thou  shalt  not 
^  :  *'  a  reign  in  which  oligarchical  power,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  pre- 
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rogative  and  privilege,  usurped  all  legislative  authority  in  the  domination 
of  rotten  boroughs  ?  If  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is  to  be  found  any 
where,  it  must  be  detected  in  some  one  or  other  Qf  these  periods  of 
history,  or  else  the  expression  is  an  unmeaning  sound.  Let  the  advocates 
of  the  stationary  system  pick  out  any  one  that  they  please  :  we,  who 
insist  on  the  progressively  advancing  system,  reject  them  all. 

How  monstrous  then  is  the  fidlacy  of  directing  the  minds  of  the 
present  generation  to  precedents  drawn  from  antiquity  }  The  foundations 
of  the  British  Constitution  were  laid  in  the  times  of  Feudalism,  when  none, 
except  the  clergy,  could  read  or  write.  In  those  days  the  Great  Council 
of  the  nation  were  solely  occupied  in  regulating  matters  of  war.  The 
Lords  Spiritual  had  no  other  policy  than  scheming  to  outwit  the  king  and 
the  Lords  Temporal.  When  these  three  sections  united  and  made  com- 
mon cause  with  each  other,  their  sole  object  was  to  plunder  and  enslave 
the  people.  Are  we  who  live  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  respect  the 
authoity  of  those  usurpers,  who,  partly  by  force  and  partlv  by  fraud, 
endeavoured  to  keep  the  mass  of  the  population  in  bondage,  and  check 
the  advance  of  civilization  ? 

'What  could  our  ancestors  know  of  the  wants  of  modem  society  ? 
Since  they  have  mouldered  into  dust,  a  new  world  has  been  discovered  : 
America  has  become  wealthy  and  populous  :  Australasia  is  rapidly  fol- 
lowing her  example  :  the  vast  continent  of  India  is  an  appendage  to  the 
crown  ;  a  regular  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  distant  shores  of  China  : 
and  so  extensive  have  our  colonial  possessions  become,  that  the  sun 
never  sets  on  the  British  Empire.  What  did  our  progenitors  know  of  the 
true  principles  of  trade  .^  What  ideas  could  they  entertain  of  foreign 
commerce  ?  What  progress  had  they  made  in  manufactures  ?  What 
opinions  <;ould  they  have  formed  of  the  magical  powers  of  modem 
machinery  ^  Could  they  ever  have  supposed,  in  the  boldest  flight  of 
imagination,  that  a  national  debt  would  have  been  accumulated  vastly 
exceeding  in  amount  the  value  of  aU  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world,  and 
that  the  interest  of  that  debt  would  be  regularly  paid  by  steam }  Is  it  not, 
then,  sheer  impudent  folly  to  call  on  the  people  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  regulate  their  affairs  by  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors,  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  who  could  not  possibly  form  the  most  distant  concep- 
tions of  the  existing  relations  of  society  ? 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  arrive,  is  this :  That  common  sense 
recommends  every  generation  to  think  for  itself,  to  consult  its  own 
immediate  interests,  and  study  its  own  character  :  and,  instead  of  looking 
backward  to  look  forward,  always  taking  the  present  time  as  the  initial 
point  from  which  it  ought  to  start  in  the  career  of  progressive  ameliora- 
tion. In  every  art  and  science  this  mk  is  invariably  adopted,  and  if  it 
were  not,  all  knowledge  would  become  stationary,  and  soon  begin  to 
Mrogiade,    The  astronomer,  the  anatomist,  the  engineer,  the  merchant. 
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the  mechanic,  all  make  use  of  the  discoreries  of  their  predecessors  and  of 
die  materials  they  accumulated ;  but  not  one  of  them  halts  and  stops,  or 
exdaims  that  this  or  that  is  a  final  measure,  a  ne  plus  ultra,  a  boundary 
not  to  be  passed ;  quite  the  contrary  3  each,  in  his  respective  pursuit, 
coDTerts  transmitted  information  into  an  instrument  with  which  to  iaci- 
litate  future  researches.  Thus  the  river  of  knowledge,  being  constantly 
supplied  with  fresh  tributary  streams,  widens  its  banks  and  deepens  its 
channel,  and,  as  it  rolls  along,  spreads  its  refreshing  waters  over  the 
whole  region  of  science. 

If  we  investigate  the  laws  by  which  the  physical  world  is  governed,  we 
find  them  to  consist  in  motion,  attraction,  and  gravitation,  and  by 
applying  this  knowledge  to  the  mechanical  arts,  man  has  created  a  com* 
merdal  revolution  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth.  Nations, 
oninstructed  in  natural  philosophy,  make  but  a  slow  progress  in  civiliza-t 
tioD,  for  being  unacquainted  with  the  latent  properties  of  the  elements, 
they  cannot  use  them  as  agents.  But  when  we  have  become  acquainted 
with  their  nature,  we  are  able  to  subdue  them,  to  mould  them  to  our  will, 
to  make  them  our  auxiliaries,  and  render  them  subservient  to  our  wants 
and  wishes,  l^me  was  when  man  roamed  about  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and 
scratched  the  soil  with  his  fingers  or  loosened  it  with  a  rude  stick.  Such 
mast  have  been  the  origin  of  agriculture,  and  agriculture  is  the  first  in 
order  of  all  the  arts.  Pass  in  mental  review  the  wide  interval  included 
between  this  initial  point  of  civilization  and  the  present  period,  and 
consider  the  multiplicity  of  invented  tools  which  the  genius  of  man  has 
constructed  to  facilitate  his  labours  in  the  various  stages  of  social  pro- 
gression, and  then  deny,  if  you  can,  the  principle  of  change  and  the 
capacity  of  human  improvement ;  deny,  if  you  can,  that  the  grand  lever  of 
cirilization  is  a  cultivated  understanding. 

Since  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  physical  world  gives 
man  the  power  of  commanding  and  directing  the  elements,  so  also  does  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  human  mind,  make  man  ac- 
quainted witli  the  principles  of  human  action.  Those  principles  influence 
OQT  individual  and  social  condition  and  conduct.  Philosophers  have  ranged 
them  under  three  divisions,  the  mechanical,  the  animal,  and  the  rational ; 
the  two  former  being  common  to  man  and  brute,  the  latter  being  the 
ezdosive  and  distinctive  prerogative  of  man.  They  have  also  pointed 
ont  the  line  of  demarcation  which  separates  instinct  from  reason,  which^ 
in  many  cases,  have  so  strong  an  apparent  resemblance  to  each  other> 
that  they  have|been  confounded  together.  Instinct  is  a  limited  faculty, 
and  its  limitations  are  easily  determined  :  but  reason  is  an  unlimited 
faculty,  at  least  no  man  can  assign  its  boundaries.  From  instinct,  the 
bee  constructs  its  comb :  the  beaver,  '\X»  dam  3  the  bird,  its  nest.  These 
they  accomplbh  to  perfection,  but  they  cannot  form  any  thing*  else. 
Moreover,  they  never  improve  or  pass  a  certain  limit :  bees  have  precisely 
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the  Q^me  habits  bow  as  they  had  in  the  days  of  Vhrgi).  No  succeeding 
generation  of  birds^  beasts,  fishes,  or  insects,  i5  superior  to  the  preceding 
one :  they  learn  nothing  firom  experience  $  they  are  a  species  of  animated 
mechanism,  discharging  perfectly  well  the  functions  of  their  organization, 
but  never  attempting  any  thing  that  was  previously  unknown  to  their 
race.  How  different  is  the  case  with  reason  :  it  has  eveiy  attribute  of 
elasticity  and  e2q;>ansibility :  it  is  curbed  by  no  reign,  but  advances  onward 
from  fiEu;t  to  fieu;t,  from  phenomenon  to  phenomenon,  from  the  most  simple 
idea  to  the  most  complex  proposition. 

The  principles  of  action  develope  themselves  as  the  human  being  pro- 
gresses from  infiwcy  to  manhood>  and  as  his  intellectual  faculties  are 
expanded.  The  actions  of  an  infant  are  purely  mechanical,  as  for  instance 
sucking  and  swallowing.  These  are  very  complicated  operations,  and 
unless  children  could  perform  them  horn,  instinct,  they  would  die  as  soon 
as  bom,  and  the  earth  be  speedily  unpeopled.  In  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence the  animal  passions  begin  to  exhibit  themselves.  On  the  right  or 
wrong  use  of  these,  human  happiness  materially  depends.  For  instance : 
hunger  is  an  animal  desire.  Superstition  induces  the  fanatic  to  abstain 
from  eating  a  sufficiency  of  food,  and  makes  fiuting  a  religious  duty. 
Gluttony  drives  the  gourmand  to  the  opposite  extreme.  In  both  these 
cases,  the  animal  passion  is  abused,  and  disease,  perhaps  premature  death, 
is  occasioned  either  by  starvation  or  repletion.  The  sensible  man  steers 
the  middle  course,  and  renders  his  appetite  subservient  to  his  health. 
The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  drinking,  to  lust,  to  bodily  exercise, 
and  to  the  whole  animal  economy  of  our  nature.  When  the  judgment  is 
matured,  and  habits  of  reflection  are  formed,  the  rational  principles  of 
action  gain  the  ascendancy,  and  these  controul  the  animal  passions  and 
restrain  their  abuse.  Now  it  is  precisely  on  this  account  that  education 
is  invaluable,  because  it  alone  can  fully  develope  the  intellectual  fiiculties, 
and  make  reason  triumphant  over  the  passions.  This  holds  true,  not 
only  in  respect  to  individuals,  but  the  rule  may  be  extended  to  nations, 
which  arc  composed  of  masses  of  individuals,  and  on  this  ground  we 
maintain  that  national  education  ought  to  be  the  chief  duty  of  every 
government. 

What,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  true  greatness  of  a  country?  Is  it 
wealth  >  No.  The  riches  of  India  could  not  save  her  from  British 
aggression :  nay,  her  gold  and  silver  attracted  the  invader,  whom  they 
could  not  repel.  Is  it  an  extended  surface  of  territory  >  Certainly  not. 
So  far  as  square  miles  are  concerned,  Turkey  is  an  important  country, 
but  she  is  the  very  reverse  of  powerful,  nor  are  her  inhabitants  happy. 
Is  it  a  numerous  population  ?  Far  from  it*  China  holds  more  living 
beings  than  all  Europe,  and  yet  she  is  vastly  inferior  in  true  greatness  to 
the  small  state  of  Holland.  The  strength  and  happiness  of  nations, 
therefore,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  depend  on  the  exercise  of  the  mental 
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frenlties  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  ratiQnal  over  the  animal  principles  of 
action.  In  this  conakts  the  essential  spirit  of  civilization.  Where  mind 
is  aotiyely  devebped,  society  progresses;  when  it  is  stagnant,,  society 
becomes  stationary  :  where  It  is  enchained,  society  retrogrades. 

Lnpiessed  with  these  sentiments,  we  shall  .endeayour  to  make  this 
Hi^sane  a  vehicle  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge. 
sBK>ng  the  inhabitants  of  the  Channel  Islands.  Our  object  is  purely  edu- 
csdonal,  and,  provided  we  furnish  intellectual  food  to  our  readers,  it  must 
be  quite  immaterial  to  them  from  what  source  it  is  derived.  It  is  our 
snziotts  desire  to  stimulate  into  vigorous  action  the  thinking  principle,  to 
produce  habits  of  reflection,  and  create  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  research. 
We  dedare  open  and  unceasing  war  against  prejudice,  which  is  a  leaden 
dead-weigbt  on  the  elasticity  of  mind.  Our  ambition  ynil  be  to  lay  down 
general  principles  on  aU  the  controverted  subjects  we  discuss,  and  then 
point  out  their  application  to  particular  cases.  We  have  no  respect  for 
opnions  merely  because  they  are  ancient,  or  popular,  or  advocated  by 
any  dominant  sect  or  party :  they  must  either  be  true  or  false,  and  on 
tbat  difierence  alone  their  value  or  their  worthlessness  depend.    « 

Experience  has  proved  that  periodical  Literature  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agents  in  circulating  opinion.    This  species  of  writing  has  been 
recognized  in  England  from. the  dap  of  Steele  and  Addison  >  and  though 
Modem  Reviews  and  Magazines  are  widely  dissimilar  from  the  "Specta- 
tor** and  ''  Tatler,*'  yet  they  are  of  the  same  family.      The  great  evil  of 
existing  Joomalism  is  the  rancorous  spirit  of  party  by  which  it  is 
infected,  a  spirit  exclusive,  illiberal,  factious,  and  intolerant,  which  desires 
nther  to  secure  victory  than  investigate  truth.    Thus  only  one  side  of  a 
question  is  brought  fairly  into  view,  and  a  series  of  ingenious  fallacies 
sre  invented  to  mislead  and  warp  the  Judgment.    The  community  are 
separated  into  factions,  and  each  holds  extreme  opinions.    Every  middle 
term,  or  connecting  link  of  reconciliation  or  accommodation,  is  uncea- 
ungly  attacked  and  rudely  destroyed,  while  the  worst  feelings  of  implaca- 
ble hostility  are  inflamed  among  the  different  sections  of  society.    Fair 
play  or  impartial  criticism  are  out  of  the  question,  and  an  author  is 
pnised  or  censured,  not  on  account  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his 
works,  but  on  account  of  hb  political  opinions.     The  system  adopted  in 
these  party  publications  is  merely  to  discuss  some  of  the  minute  details 
of  the  siibjects  on  which  they  treat,  while  general  principles  are  stu- 
diously concealed.    The  writers  are  thus  enabled  to  present  only  such 
portions  of  the  matter  in  controversy  as  suit  their  own  purposes^  and  the 
great  majority  of  readers,  carried  away  by  occasional  bursts  of  eloquence, 
or  deceived  by  artful  sophisms,  .unwittingly  receive  a  part  for  the  whole, 
and  confound  gratuitous  assumptions  with  proved  facts.     Such,  we  regret 
to  say,  is  the  character  of  the  principal  organs  of  modem  periodical 
Literature.    In  their  footsteps  we  are  not  inclined  to  walk. 
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Reflecting  on  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  we  find  it  to  be 
eminently  distinguished  by  its  intellectual  character.  The  love  and  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  has  now  become  an  almost  universal  passion.  Litera- 
ture is  cultivated  both  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  rich  and  the  cottage  of 
the  poor  5  in  the  study  of  the  scholar  and  the  workshop  of  the  mechanic. 
.The  press  daily  teems  with  new  publications,  and  still  the  supply  never 
satisfies  the  demand.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  pay  the  least 
attention  to  the  spread  of  education.  Reading  and  writing  are  no 
longer  rare  accomplishments,  and  every  year  throws  an  accession  of 
consumers  into  the  literary  market.  Thus  the  grand  intellectual  move- 
ment is  annually  sweeping  over  a  more  extended  space,  and  acquiring  an 
accelerated  velocity,  and  as  it  moves  onward  in  its  course,  it  uproots  idle 
prejudices,  scarifies  the  weeds  of  ignorance,  and  saps  the  temples  of 
superstition. 

In  our  generation  much  has  been  done  for  infant  education,  compared 
with  the  efforts  of  our  ancestors,  but  the  schools  hitherto  established 
have  been  the  work  of  individuals,  not  of  the  government.  Their  insti- 
tution has  been  voluntary,  not  compulsory.  They  are  the  offspring  of 
private  generosity,  not  of  the  national  wiU.  To  the  full  extent  of  their 
action  and  influence,  we  regard  these  inflEint  schools  as  a  blessing  to  the 
country,  but  we  lament  that  their  action  and  influence  is  tdo  limited. 
We  insist  on  the  policy  of  educating  every  member  of  the  community 
without  exception,  and  we  hold  this  to  be  the  chief  duty  of  the  legislature. 
On  a  future  occasion  we  propose  fully  to  explain  our  sentiments  on  this 
subject ;  for  the  present,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that 
the  main  object  of  this  Magazine  being  educational  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  term,  will  endeavour  to  assist  the  development  of  mind  in  every 
department  of  literature  and  science.  It  is  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible, 
to  devise  a  plan  for  carrying  our  wishes  into  effect,  to  which  many 
objections  may  not  be  raised  3  but  as  we  must  select  some  method,  we 
shall  at  once  state  the  one  on  which  we  have  decided. 

The  actual  demand  for  knowledge  has  naturally  created  a  Vast  supply, 
but  there  is  an  evil  in  this  excess  which  requires  correction.  We  must 
attend  rather  to  the  quality,  than  the  quantity,  of  the  articles  furnished. 
In  a  course  of  study,  time  is  a  most  important  consideration.  An  hour 
employed  in  the  perusal  of  an  ill-written  book,  is  an  hour  lost.  It 
appears,  then,  highly  desirable  that  some  classification  should  be  made  of 
standard  works  ]  so  that  every  one  may  know  how  to  form  a  select  library, 
and  possess,  as  it  were,  an  index  of  reference  to  the  general  subjects  of 
literature.  We  shall  endeavour  to  accomplish  this  object  by  throwing 
into  a  condensed  form  whatever  appears  valuable  in  buried  learning,  so 
that  our  readers,  at  the  least  possible  outlay  of  time  and  money,  may 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  past  generations.  If 
this  Magazine    receives  public  encouragement,    then  its  accumulated 
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volumes  will  of  themselves  form  a  select  collection  of  useful  and  enter- 
taining information,  within  reach  of  the  poorest  mechanic  who  chooses 
to  devote  three  pence  per  week,  or  one  half  penny  per  day,  to  the 
improvement  of  his  mind. 

We  shaU  endeavour  to  stamp  a  masculine  character  on  the  Gubrnsey 
AXD  JsasEY  Magazine,  and  exclude  every  thing  that  smacks  of  small  talk 
or  gossip.  Our  pages  aspire  to  more  than  a  temporary  interest  or  a 
fleeting  popularity.  Truth  is  immutable  acd  general  principles  are  eternal ; 
neither  can  be  warped  or  invalidated  by  caprice  or  fashion,  by  fine,  impri- 
sonment, or  death.  It  will  be  our  study  to  collect  materials  for  think- 
ing, and  encourage  a  taste  for  literary  and  scientific  investigation. 
Believing  that  humanity  is  susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  social  amelior- 
ation ; «  that  man  is  qualified  by  his  mental  organization,  and  destined  by 
his  nature  constantly  to  advance  towards  perfectibility ;  and  being 
convinced  that  he  can  only  attain  to  this  end  by.  subduing  the  animal 
passions  and  regulating  his  whole  conduct  by  the  rational  principles  of 
action,  we  shall  seize  every  opportunity  to  recommend  the  usefulness  and 
enforce  the  duty  of  private  and  public  education  ;  for  prejudice  and  error, 
iDiberality  and  intolerance,  can  only  be  detected  and  effectually  subdued 
by  the  open  and  fearless  collision  of  argument.  "  One  of  the  great 
obstacles  to  the  advancement  of  truth,**  says  Lord  Bacon  in  his  Advance- 
ment to  Learning,  "  is  an  impatience  of  doubt,  and  an  unadvised  haste  to 
assertion,  without  due  and  mature  suspension  of  Judgment :  for  the  two 
ways  of  contemplation  are  not  unlike  the  two  ways  of  action,  commonly 
spoken  of  by  the  ancients  ^  of  which  one  was  a  plain  and  smooth  way  in 
the  beginning,  but  in  the  end  impassible ;  the  other  rough  and  troublesome 
in  the  entrance,  but  after  a  while  fair  and  even  :  so  it  is  in  contemplations, 
--if  a  man  will  begin  in  certainties,  he  shall  end  in  doubts  3  but  if  he  can 
be  content  to  begin  with  doubts,  and  have  patience  a  while,  he  shall  end 
m  certainties.*'  We  earnestly  entreat  our  younger  readers  to  treasure  up 
this  advice  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  and  when  they  have 
meditated  upon  it,  they  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  solid  value  of  gene- 
ral prindples^  nor  will  they  hesitate  to  admit  the  consequences  of  those 
principles,  when  rightly  deduced,  even  though  they  should  militate  against 
tkeir  received  opinions.  In  this  consists  the  whole  art  of  drawing  truth 
oat  of  the  well. 
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Severe  their  task,  who  in  this  critic  age 
With  fresh  materials  furnish  out  the  stage ! 
Not  that  our  fathers  drained  the  comic  store — 
Fresh  characters  spring  up  as  heretofore ; 
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hit,  1 
ad  pit,  > 
of  wit.  J 


Nature  with  novelty  does  still  abound, 

On  every  side  firesh  follies  may  be  found. 

But  then  the  taste  of  every  guest  to  hit. 

To  please  at  once  the  gallery,  box,  and 

Requires  at  least — no  common  share 

Those  who  adorn  the  higher  sphere  of  life 

Demand  the  lively  rake,  or  modish  wife, 

Whilst  they  who  in  a  lower  circle  move 

Yawn  at  their  wit,  and  slumber  at  their  love. 

If  light,  how  mirth  employs  the  comic  scene. 

Such  mirth  as  drives  from  vulgar  minds  the  spleto ; 

The  polished  critic  damns  the  wretched  stuff, 

And  cries :  '<  *TwiU  please  the  galleries  well  enough.** 

Sudi  Jarring  Judgment  who  can  reconcile. 

Since  fops  will  frown  where  humhle  traders  smile. 

To  dash  the  poet*s  ineflfbctual  claim 

And  quench  his  thirst  for  universal  fame. 

The  Grecian  fiibuUst,  in  moral  lay. 

Did  thus  address  the  writers  of  his  day. 

Once  on  a  time,  a  son  and  sire,  we're  told, 

The  stripling  tender,  and  the  fiither  old, 

Purchased  a  Jack-ass  at  a  country  foir. 

To  ease  their  limbs,  and  hawk  about  their  ware  : 

But  as  the  sluggish  animal  was  weak, 

They  feared,  if  both  should  mount,  his  back  would  break : 

Up  gets  the  boy-*- the  father  leads  the  ass, 

And  through  the  gazing  crowd  attempts  to  pass. 

Forth  from  the  throng  the  grey  beards  hobble  out. 

And  hail  the  cavalcade  with  feeble  shout : 

'^.This  the  respect  to  reverend  age  you  show? 

And  this  the  duty  you  to  parents  owe? 

He  beats  the  hoof:  and  you  are  set  astride 

Sirrah !  get  down,  and  let  your  fi&ther  ride.*' 

As  Grecian  lads  were  seldom  void  of  grace. 

The  decent,  duteous  youth  resigned  his  place: 

Then  a  fresh  murmur  through  the  rabble  ran — 

Boys,  girls,  wives,  widows,  all  attack  the  man. 

**  Sure  never  was  brute  beast  so  void  of  nature ! 

Have  you  no  pity  for  the  pretty  creature? 

To  your  own  oflkpring  can  you  he  unkind  ? 

Here— Suke,  BiU,  Betty— put  the  chUd  behind.*' 

Old  Dapple  next  the  clown's  compassion  claimed : 

'*  lis  wonderment  them  boobies  ben't  ashamed. 

Two  at  a  time  upon  a  popr  dumb  beast! 

They  might  as  well  have  carried  he  at  least." 

The  pair,  still  pliant  to  the  public  voice. 

Dismount,  and  bear  the  ass — then. what  a  noise! 

Huzzas,  loud  laughs,  low  gibe,  and  bitter  joke, 

Prom  the  yet  silent  sire  these  words  provoke : 

"  Proceed,  my  boy,  nw  heed  their  further  bawl, 

Vain  his  attempt  who  strives  to  please  them  all.'' 
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GODOLPH,  THE  SHELL  GATHERER. 

A  Talc  of  the  Nefherlancb. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  finest  collection  of  shells  in  the  world  is  in  the 
dtf  of  Li^ge^  where  it  has  been  the  admiration  of  travellers  for  the  last 
bondred  years*  It  was  at  one  time  in  the  archbishop's  palace^  but  is 
DOW  deposited  in  a  public  halL 

To  look  upon  a  collection  of  shells  wiU  excite  very  different  sensations 
in  different  minds.  The  conchologist  will  see  in  it  a  system,  and  will 
esteem  the  different  specimens,  not  according  to  their  beauty  but  their 
Fuity.  The  mere  lounger  will  gaze  v^on  it  as  upon  any  thing  else 
placed  to  attract  the  eye ;  while  he  who  sees,  in  all  the  works  of  nature, 
the  hand  of  a  Divine  Architect,  will  recognise,  in  the  beauty  and  order 
let  before  him,  another  proof  of  that  perfection,  which,  in  stretching  out 
the  heavens,  remembered  also  to  paint  the  lily  of  the  field.  But  there  is 
stUi  another  class  of  reflections,  to  which  this  contemplation  may  give  rise. 

When  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  this  magnificent  coUection  of  shells,  a 
multitade  of  strange  imaginings  came  over  me.  I  thought  of  the  vast 
kbour  which  must  have  been  employed  in  searching  for  the  thousands  of 
individual  specimens  which  formed  it,  and  of  the  distant  shores  from 
whence  they  had  been  brought.  £ach  individual  shell  had  lain  for 
centuries  in  the  waters  of  the  great  deep,  till  thrown  at  length,  by  the 
constant  motion  of  the  waves  upon  the  margin,  where  they  had  lain  for, 
periiaps,  centuries  longer.  I  felt  a  desire  to  know  something  of  the 
histoiy  of  this  collection,  and  put  some  questions  upon  the  subject  to  the 
person  who  attended.  "The  immense  collection,"  replied  he,  ''which 
you  see  before  you,  and  which  consists  of  137,000  specimens,  .is  the  firuit 
of  one  man*8  labour.  About  one  hundred  years  agone,  the  Sieur  Godolph, 
who  had  spent  many  years  in  the  pursuit,  sold  the  whole  of  this  collection 
for  150,000  ducats :  and  his  great  grandson,  who  resides  in  this  city, 
possesses  a  collection  not  much  inferior  to  this,  formerly  the  property 
ibo  of  the  Sieur  Godolph/' 

After  hearing  this  statement,  I  left  the  collection  and  returned  home  ; 
hat,  for  several  days,  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  Sieur  Godolph. 
I  constantly  figured  him  wandering  upon  the  sea  shore,  in  distant  climes, 
and  stooping  for  shells :  and  I  thought  I  would  give  a  year's  revenue  of 
my  estates  to  know  the  history  of  the  Sieur  Godolph*s  peregrinations. 

One  evening,  a  little  more  than  a  week  after  I  had  seen  the  collection, 
and  when  my  curiosity  was  beginning  in  some  degree  to  subside,  I  went 
oBt  to  walk  on  that  fine  quay,  which  extends  along  the  river  side  from 
the  bridge  at  Li^e  for  nearly  a  mile,  lined  with  trees  all  the  way,  and 
then  ending  in  the  beautiful  boulevard  which  stretches  a  mile  further.  I 
WIS  keeping  my  eyes  upon  the  houses  as  I  walked  along,  intending  to 
change  the  dull  neighbourhood  of  the  archbishop's  palace  for  the  bustle 
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of  the  quay,  if  I  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  lodgings.  While 
thus  occupied,  the  name  '*  Godolph/'  printed  upon  a  lai^e  bill,  attracted 
my  eyes,  and  I  instantly  stopped  to  read  :  the  words  of  the  announcement 
I  do  not  recollect,  nor  is  it  material ;  but  it  was  to  the  purport,  that  the 
great  grandson  of  the  Sieur  Godolph  was  about  to  dispose,  by  public 
auction,  of  the  valuable  collection  of  shells  which  belonged  to  his  great 
grandfather,  and  that  the  sale  would  take  place  the  next  morning.  This 
incident  revived  all  my  curiosity  about  the  Sieur  Godolph,  and  I  did  not 
fail  to  be  punctual  to  the  hour  next  day, — after  having  wandered  in  my 
sleep  with  the  Sieur  Godolph  among  unknown  and  distant  strands,  ever 
and  anon,  the  shells  crumbling  to  pieces  as  we  lifted  them  up. 

Fancy,  when  indulged,  invests  with  interest,  whatever  may  happen  to 
be  the  object  of  it ;  and  I  found,  on  entering  the  house  of  the  grandson 
of  Godolph,  that  I  was  in  some  degree  satisfying  my  longings.  In  the 
room  I  was  shown  into,  there  were  already  a  few  individuals,  attracted  by 
the  sa]e.  On  every  side  cases  of  shells  were  exhibited,  and  the  walls  of 
the  room  were  almost  entirely  covered  with  worn-out  sketches  of  foreign- 
looking  landscapes,  marine  views,  strange  animals,  birds  and  fishes,  and 
savages  in  fanciful  costume.  Every  thing  around  bespoke  the  residence 
of  a  wanderer  over  the  earth. 

I  had  no  intention  of  becoming  a  purchaser  to  any  extent.  I  only 
bought  one  or  two  specimens.  When  the  sale  was  over,  the  auctioneer 
said  he  was  instructed  to  sell  one  other  relic  of  the  Sieur  Godolph,  if  he 
found  a  purchaser  who  would  give  the  price  put  upon  it ;  if  not,  it  should 
be  sent  to  the  city  library.  This  relic  was  a  manuscript,  in  which  were 
detailed  his  wanderings,  and  particularly  the  manner  in  which  he  became 
possessed  of  this  vajt  and  unrivalled  collection  of  shells,  which  had 
enriched  himself  as  well  as  the  city  of  Li^ge.  I  instantly  determined  to 
become  the  purchaser,  be  the  price  what  it  might.  No  bidder  appeared 
but  myself  3  and  I,  accordingly,  became  the  owner  of  the  manuscript  for 
a  hundred  ducats.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  describe  the  pleasurable 
sensations  which  I  experienced  on  finding  myself  on  the  eve  of  having 
my  curiosity  gratified.  I  instantly  stuffed  the  manuscript  into  my  pocket, 
and  hurried  home ;  and  having  unrolled  my  treasure,  read — 

THE    PEREGRINATIONS 

OF 

THE    SIEUR    GOnOLPH, 

THE    SHELL    GATHERER. 

I  am  now  an  old  man,  verging  on  sev^enty ;  and  for  the  last  thirty 
years  I  have  enjoyed  all  that  my  heart  could  desire — thanks  to  the  per- 
severance of  my  earlier  days — and  thanks,  also,  to  fortune.  Here  I  sit 
in  my  arm  chair,  musing  over  the  incidents  of  my  past  life — and  an 
''"entful  life  it  has  been.    ''Frederick  !  you  young  rogue,  take  my  pen. 
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and  write  as  I  dictate  to  yon  :  you  have  often  asked  me  where  I  collected 
ill  those  shells — you  shall  now  hear — my  old  hand  I  find  is  rather  too 
oDSteady  to  write.** 

I  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Count  Jofiroi^  and  had  two  elder 
brothers.  He  lived  in  that  old  chateau  which  stands  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Mease,  near  to  Huy.  Our  table  was  every  day  graced  with  the  game 
md  the  fish  which  the  count  my  father,  and  my  eldest  brother,  killed, 
sod  with  the  vegetables  that  grew  in  the  hanging  garden.  The  revenue 
of  my  father  only  sufficed  to  pay  taxes,  and  the  feed  of  his  horse,  and  the 
wiges  of  old  Joseph,  and  the  coist  of  powder  and  shot.*  My  two  eldest 
brothers  entered  into  foreign  service,  and  were  killed  in  the  wars  :  and 
when  I  had  reached  my  twenty-fourth  year,  the  count  my  father  died, 
lesring  me  heir  to  his  possessions.,  and  burthened  with  his  debts.  I  felt 
no  inclination  to  vegetate  as  he  had  done  \  but  determined  to  turn  what 
I  had  into  money,  and  go  and  seek  my  fortune.  When  my  father's  debts 
were  paid,  and  the  price  of  all  that  I  had  sold  was  collected,  I  counted 
one  hundred  and  twenty  louis  d*ors  into  my  pufse^ — tied  a  string  round 
it,  shook  hands  with  old  Joseph,  and  with  all  my  fortune  in  my  pocket, 
saving  my  father*s  diamond  ring,  which  I  had  upon  my  finger,  I  closed 
the  little  gate  of  the  hanging  garden  behind  me,  and,  turning  the  comer 
of  the  rock  upon  which  the  chateau  was  built,  lost  sight  of  the  house  of 
my  fathers.  It  was  a  fine  buoyant  sensation,  that  which  I  experienced 
in  thinking  that  the  world  was  all  before  me.  I  had  never  before  been 
ten  leagues  from  home.  I  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  gold  in 
my  purse,  and  I  felt  as  if  the  world,  and  all  its  wealth,  and  all  it  could 
yield  of  pleasure,  were  at  my  disposal. 

Nothing  occurred  to  disturb  those  feelings  during  several  weeks,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  I  found  myself  in  Vienna,  with  my  purse  somewhat 
ligjiiter,  and  not  any  nearer  to  Fortune  than  when  I  set  out  in  quest  of  her. 

^^enna  was  no  place  for  an  inexperienced  youth,  with  a  purse  full  of 
gold,  and  panting  after  the  enjoyments  in  which  life,  at  that  season  of 
years,  is  supposed  to  be  prolific.  During  the  forenoon  and  evening  I 
seldom  left  myself  much  leisure  for  thought  \  but  in  the  morning,  reflec- 
tions, gloomy  enough,  would  break  in  upon  me  \  and  I  used  then  to 
revolve,  with  much  seriousness,  upon  my  prospects  3  and  my  mind  was 
unaUe  to  suggest  any  thing  that  might  reasonably  light  up  the  future. 

One  evening,  when  1  had  returned  to  my  lodgings  earlier  than  usual,  I 
began  to  reason  with  myself  thus  :  "  I  have  been  here,  in  Vienna,  no  less 
than  four  months,  and  have  never  taken  one  step  towards  providing 
against  the  future  :  what  am  I' to  do  when  my  purse  is  empty  ?'*  and, 
with  some  anxiety,  I  drew  it  from  my  pocket,  and  emptied  its  contents 
npoD  the  table  :  the  table  was  immediately  strewed  with  copper  instead 
of  gold.  At  first  I  doubted  the  evidence  of  my  Senses.  I  rubbed  my 
eyes,  and  then  handled  the  pieces  5    sure  enough  they  were  copper — all 
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copper.  The  last  time  I  had  used  my  purse  was  the  night  before,  when, 
at  a  coffee  house  in  the  Place  San  Joseph,  I  drank  a  bottle  of  Rhenish 
with  a  stranger.  I  recollected  that  I  fell  fast  asleep,  with  my  purse  on 
the  table,  and  my  hand  loosely  over  it — that  when  I  awoke  it  was  late — 
the  stranger  was  gone^-and  my  heavy  purse  still  under  my  hand. 

I  remained  for  some  time  in  a  stupor :  I  expected,  indeed,  to  haTe 
found  my  purse  lighter — but  to  find  myself  pennyless  !  I  started  up  and 
rushed  out  of  the  house,  to  go  to  the  ca€£  where  1  had  last  been.  It  waa 
now  about  three  in  the  morning — it  was  in  the  beginning  of  Jcdy,  and 
the  dawn  had  begun.  I  went  at  a  quick  pace  towards  the  Place  San 
Joseph  i  and  just  in  entering  the  square,  a  man,  muffled  up,  but  of  whom 
I  distinguished  enou^  to  convince  me  it  was  the  stranger  I  suspected, 
hurried  past  me.  I  stopped  and  spoke  :  he  instantly  paused  and  turned 
round.  ''Young  man,"  said  he,  "you  seem  flurried."  "I  may  weQ  be 
so,*'  I  replied ;  and  I  hastily  related  to  him  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  had  met  me.  "  Whom,  then,  do  you  suspect  >"  said  he,  fixing 
upon  me  a  penetrating  look.  The  manner  of  the  stranger  increased  my 
suspicions  of  him ;  now,  I  thought,  was  my  opportunity ;  and  it  was 
probable,  if  not  certain,  that  if  I  should  lose  sight  of  him  now,  it  would 
be  for  ever.  ''I  suspect  you,**  I  replied,  and  attempted  to  sei2e  him  by 
the  collar.  Quick  as  lightning,  he  drew  a  short  poniard  from  under  his 
cloak,  and  would  have  buried  it  in  my  bosom,  had  I  not  raised  my  arm 
in  time  to  receive  the  blow  upon  it,  where  it  inflicted  a  slight  wound.  I 
was  a  powerful  young  man,  fully  my  adversary's  equal :  and  after  a  des- 
perate struggle,  in  which  I  felt  that  I  was  struggling  for  Ufe,  I  wrested 
the  weapon  from  him — we  both  fell  at  the  same  instant ;  and  the  poniard, 
which  I  held  in  my  hand,  entered  the  8tranger*s  side,  and  was  buxied  in 
it  to  the  hilt. 

"  Young  man,*'  said  he,  feebly,  "  your  suspicions  were  just :  I  took 
your  gold,  and  I  would  have  taken  your  life  had  I  been  able  ^  but  it  has 
happened  otherwise.  You  will  find  your  jown  in  my  purse,  which  is  fixed 
to  a  girdle  under  my  cloak :  there  is  more  in  it  than  yours,  but*' — he 
spoke  no  more,  a  convulsive  shudder  passed  over  him,  and  life  was 
extinct.  The  cloak  had  been  torn  in  the  struggle,  and  the  purse  was 
exposed  to  my  eyes.    I  instantly  tore  it  off. 

No  sooner  did  I  find  myself  in  possession  of  the  purse,  and  standing 
beside  the  dead  body  of  the  stranger,  than  the  peril  of  my  situation  came 
with  its  full  force  to  my  mind.  No  one  in  Vienna  knew  me :  here  was  a 
man  murdered,  the  bloody  poniard  (which  he  had  himself  drawn  from 
his  side)  lying  on  the  ground,  and  myself  standing  by,  with  a  purse  of 
gold  in  my  hand  :  circumstances  seemed  so  strong  against  me,  that  it 
was  madness  to  remain  a  moment,  for  the  morning  had  so  broke,  that  the 
whole  aflair  might  have  been  seen  ;  and  yet,  to  fly,  would  be  to  proclaim 
myself  the  criminal.    In  either  case  I  felt  that  crime  would  fix  itself  upon 
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me^  and  that  I  mnst  pay  the  penalty.  While  thus  wayering  as  to  how  I 
riumld  act,  to  escape  the  danger  which  seemed  inevitable^  and  almost 
determined  to  throw  down  the  purse  and  its  contents  by  the  side  of  the 
stranger,  and  hurry  away^  I  saw  the  door  of  the  cofiPee  house^  to  which  I 
had  been  going,  open,  and  the  master  come  out,  and  walk  towards  me.  I 
waited  for  him,  and  as  he  came  up,  instantly  began  to  relate  my  story. 
''This,"  said  he,  interrupting  me  before  I  had  quite  concluded,  "is  very 
wen  composed  in  so  short  a  time,  but  I  witnessed  the  whole  aflbir :  never 
was  there  an  honester  gentleman,  than  he  who  there  lies  dead, — I  have 
lost  a  good  customer  in  him.  I  saw  you  meet  him  ;  I  saw  you  attempt 
to  seize  him,  and  fight  with  him ;  and  now  I  see  him  murdered,  and  you, 
standing  with  the  purse  which  I  know  to  be  hiS)  in  your  hand  :  who  do 
yoa  suppose  will  credit  your  story  ?  Yon  will  be  sent  to  the  galleys,  or 
the  scaffold,  that's  certain.*' 

I  felt  that  the  man  spoke  with  but  too  much  reason,  and  that  his  story, 
and  the  circumstances  together,  must  condemn  me,  "But,"  said  he, 
"faaik  ye !  no  one  has  seen  this  business  but  I ;  if  my  word  can  bring 
yoa  to  the  gallows,  it  can  save  you  from  it  too :  divide  the  gold  with 
me — I  win  swear  he  attacked,  and  would  have  robbed  you,  and  will  bring 
you  off."  I  felt  the  extraordinary  and  dreadful  alternative  to  which  I 
was  reduced.  Thi%  man's  evidence  would  convict  me  :  I  must  eith'er 
nm  the  almost  certain  risk  of  suffering  as  a  criminal,  or  acknowledge  that 
I  had  robbed  and  murdered,  and  share  my  gold  with  a  villain,  to  purchase 
his  silence.  The  struggle  was  but  momentary  :  I  would  not  proclaim 
myself  a  villain,  even  to  one  man,  although  none  other  on  earth  suspected 
me.  "No,**  said  I,  "do  your  worst :  I  will  rather  lose  my  own,  than  lie 
mysdf  into  in&my."  I  threw  down  the  purse  and  hurried  off,  leaving 
my  accuser  in  precisely  as  critical  a  situation  as  that  in  which  I  stood 
before  he  came  up  to  me. 

This  reflection  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time :  I  had  no  idea,  that  in 
thus  acting  on  my  own  feelings  of  honour,  I  was  leaving  the  other  to  the 
Tery  &te  which  I  dreaded  \  but  so  it  turned  out.  Many  years  afterwards, 
when  I  returned  through  Vienna,  feeling  an  inclination  to  renew  the 
seasanons  which  I  had  before  experienced,  (for  there  is  at  times  a  strange 
pleasure  in  renewing  the  recollection  of  critical  scenes,)  one  evening,  I 
went  in  disguise  to  the  caf§,  in  the  Place  San  Joseph  5  and  upon  making 
iaqoiries  respecting  Frederick  Hoarder — the  former  host — I  learned, 
that  about  twelve  years  agone  he  had  been  tried,  and  executed,  on  account 
of  an  atrocious  murder,  which  he  had  committed  for  the  sake  of  plunder, 
vpon  a  gfflitleman  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  his  house. 
This  intelligence,  at  first,  strangely  agitated  me.  The  man  had  suffered 
QnJQstly :  but  when  I  reflected  upon  his  character,  and  still  more,  when 
1  considered  that  the  fote  of  this  man  would  have  assuredly  been  mine,  I 
could  not  regret  that  Hoerder  (who  was  at  all  events  more  guilty  than  I 
was)  had  met  punishment  in  my  stead. 
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But  to  return — I  hurried  from  the  spot,  and  went  at  a  rapid  pace, 
without  any  other  object^  than  to  get  hx  from  the  scene  in  which  I  had 
unintentionally  been  so  prominent  an  actor. 

There  was  a  strange  discrepancy  between  my  feelings  and  the  aspect  of 
every  thing  around  me.  The  sun  had  risen,  and  gilded  with  his  morning 
beams  the  tops  of  the  spires  and  pinnacles  of  the  palace,  which  lifted 
themselves  into  the  calm  morning  air.  All  was  hushed — the  city  was 
yet  buried  in  deep  sleep  :  but  my  own  mind,  although,  thank  God ! 
strong  in  innocence,  was  fearfully  agitated  by  doubt  and  danger. 

After  a  rapid  walk  I  found  myself  approaching  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city.  It  was  not  yet  open  :  I  loitered  about,  troubled  with  the  most 
uneasy  sensations,  until  1  could  be  permitted  to  pass.  Fortunately,  bat 
a  few  minutes  elapsed,  before  ^we  chimed  on  the  clock  of  the  great 
cathedral.  This  was  the  signal  for  opening  the  gates.  1  passed  out  and 
no  one  questioned  me.  I  walked  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  consistently  with 
the  danger  of  exciting  suspicion,  across  the  open  space  which  lies  between 
the  city  and  the  suburb,  and  soon  found  myself  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  close  to  a  pier,  upon  which  two  men  were  employed  in  detaching  a 
cable  which  moored  a  boat  to  the  shore ;  and  from  the  bustle  upon  deck, 
and  the  appearance  of  several  passengers,  it  seemed  on  the  point  of  drop- 
ping down  the  river.  I  stepped  into  it,  and  the  next^oment  we  were  in 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  rapidly  leaving  the  city  behind  us. 

I  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  the  boat,  when  the  master  caipe  up  to 
roe  to  receive  his  frure,  asking  the  distance  which  1  intended  to  go.  1 
was  equally  unable  to  comply  with  the  demand,  as  unprepared  to  answer 
the  question.  I  had  not  one  copeck  in  my  possession ;  and  as  to  telling 
whither  I  was  going,  I  did  not  even  know  the  boat*s  destination.  After  a 
moment's  pause,  I  said,  that  I  had  no  convenient  coin  ;  but  putting  into 
his  hands  a  handsome  gold  watch,  which  I  had  purchased  when  1  came 
to  Vienna,  1  told  him  to  keep  it  till  he  was  satisfied.  However,  he 
refused  the  pledge,  observing  that  I  could  pay  the  fiEire  at  Presburg,  Roab, 
or  Buda,  as  1  liked  best,  or  at  whatever  place  I  should  leave  the  boat. 

In  a  short  time,  we  had  left  all  traces  of  the  metropolis  behind,  and 
were  gliding  noiselessly,  but  swiftly,  from  the  recent  scene  of  blood  and 
peril. 

It  is  a  surprising  effect,  that  which  is  produced  upon  unquiet  feelings, 
by  the  serenity  of  nature.  Where  remorse  does  not  mingle  with  them, 
the  beauty  and  calmness  of  the  external  world  can  cheat  us  of  our  misfor- 
tunes, and  almost  reconcile  us  to  our  fate,  however  dark  it  may  be.  It 
was  not  three  hours  since  I  had  stood  beside  the  dying  stranger,  with 
almost  no  hope  of  escape  from  the  gibbet ;  and  now,  I  was  going,  I  knew 
not  whither ;  without  money,  without  object,  without  a  friend, — but  I 
was  young,  I  was  in  health,  and  all  nature  looked  so  joyful,  that  I  felt  as 
if  1  had  been  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  with  my  purse  full  of  gold. 
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I  soon  discorered  from  the  conyersation  of  those  around,  that  the  boat 
was  bound  for  Belgrade,  and  I  spoke  as  if  that  were  also  jny  destination. 
I  win  not  detail  the  particulars  of  the  voyage  \  suffice  it  to  say,  that  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  we  came  in  sight  of  Buda — the  hill  and 
ctstle  illuminated  by  the  setting  sun,  which  had  already  left  the  city  to 
die  shades  of  evening :  here  I  determined  to  dispose  of  my  diamond  ring. 
I  told  the  master  of  the  boat  I  should  sleep  on  shore,  and  as  I  was  consi- 
derably in  his  debt,  I  insisted  upon  leaving  my  watch  in  his  hands  :  my 
ring  was,  therefore,  my  only  resource :  I  was  loth  to  part  with  it,  but 
there  was  no  room  for  hesitation. 

Every  one  who  has  been  to  Buda,  must  recollect  the  long  narrow 
street  that  runs  up  from  the  river  into  the  heart  of  the  town.*  I  had  not 
proceeded  very  far  up  this  street,  when  I  descried,  through  a  window, 
a  person  engaged  in  working  jewels.  It  so  happened  that  my  evil  genius 
had  conducted  me  to  the  shop  of  one  of  the  most  unprincipled  villains  in 
Hangary :  he  had  gained  enormous  riohes  by  his  evil  practices  and  extor- 
tions— and  by  means  of  his  wealth,  had  acquired  great  influence  in  the 
dty  where  he  lived.  I  pulled  my  ring  off  my  finger,  and  putting  it  into 
his  hand,  demanded  tlie  value  of  it.  He  looked  first  at  the  ring,  and  then 
at  me,  and  alternately  for  several  moments,  at  the  one  and  at  the  other. 
He  saw  by  my  appearance,  and  knew  by  my  dialect,  that  I  was  not  of  his 
dty ;  and  probably  guessed  that  I  had  arrived  by  the  boat,  which  regularly 
st(^  at  Bada  on  those  days,  and  about  that  hour.  After  examining  the 
ring  attentively  for  several  minutes,  he  snapped  it  in  two  with  an  instru- 
ment by  which  he  had  held  it,  and  let  the  pieces  drop  into  a  box  full  of 
other  jewels.  "  How  now  ?  '*  cried  I,  and  I  attempted  to  seize  him  ;  but 
he  jerked  himself  out  of  my  grasp,  and  out  of  his  shop,  the  door  of 
which  closed  behind  him  with  a  spring  lock.  I  immediately  heard  him 
call  out  loudly,  several  times,  ''  Thieves,  thieves  !  '*  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  re-entered,  accompanied  by  half  a  dozen  others,  who  laid  hold  on  me, 
and,  without  listening  to  a  word,  hurried  me  off  to  prison. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  I  was  brought  to  the  hall  of  justice, 

where  the  jeweller  appeared  in«  the  character  of  my  accuser.     ''  This 

man,'*  said  he,  "  came  into  my  shop  late  yesterday  evening,  where,  as  is 

my  cnatom,  I  was  working,  after  all  the  other  merchants  had  shut  their 

doors,  and,  under  pretence  of  asking  me  to  value  a  worthless  bauble,  he 

ittnapted  to  snatch  from  me  a  diamond  ring,  which  I  held  in  my  forceps, 

ttul  was  examining  with  a  magnifying  glass,  and  which  broke  in  the 

struggle.     Here  is  the  ring  which  he  asked  me  to  value  3    and  there  are 

the  pieces  of  the  ring  which  he  attempted  to  take  from  me  :  his  own  ring 

it  not  worth  six  ducats,  while  this  other  is  worUi  not  less  than  two 

hnndred." 

*  It  must  be  recollected,  that  the  Sieur  Oodolph  speaks  of  Buda  as  it  was  a 
hundred  yean  ago :  tbere  is  now  a  handsome  modern  street,  in  place  of  that 
which  he  found. 
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It  was  in  vain  that  I  protested  my  innoeenoey  and  declared  the  yillainy 
of  my  accuser :  it  was  in  vain  that  I  told  my  story,  and  requested  that 
the  captain  of  the  boat  in  which  I  sailed  should  be  sent  for»  to  corroborate 
my  detail.  ^'That/*  said  my  accuser,  ''is  an  impossible  demand,  since 
the  boat  has  sailed  six  hours  agone  3  and  besides,  added  he,  is  it  likely 
that  a  man  widiout  one  creutzer  in  his  pocket  should  be  possessed  of 
jewels  of  suchTalue  ?"  In  short,  this  reasoning  prevailed,  and  I  was  on 
the  point  of  being  condemned  to  the  galleys,  when  a  thought  struck  me. 
''Hold  !**  said  I  to  the  judge,  "1  have  yet  something  to  say  that  will 
prove  my  accuser  a  liar,  and  myself  an  injured  man.  Yon  have,  in  your 
own  hands,  the  pieces  of  the  broken  ring  which  he  says  is  his  :  bid  my 
accuser  tell,  of  how  many  diamonds  his  ring  is  composed  :  if  the  ring 
indeed  be  his,  he  cannot  fail  to  know  this,  since  he  has,  in  your  hearings 
put  a  value  upon  the  ring."  My  accuser  hesitated  5  but  at  last  ventured 
to  say,  that  the  chief  value  of  the  ring  lay  in  the  large  diamond  in  the 
centre,  and  that  of  the  others  he  had  taken  little  note.  "Then,"  said  I, 
addressing  the  judge,  '*  I  know  more  of  a  ring,  which,  according  to  his 
account,  I  have  seen  but  for  a  moment,  than  he  himself  knows  of  his  own 
ring--the  ring  is  composed  of  nine  diamonds  5  and  in  place  of  the  central 
jewel  being  the  most  valuable,  there  is  a  flaw  in  it.  Now,  ask  my  accuser 
if  there  be  any  writing  in  the  inside  of  his  ring.'*  Upon  this  question 
being  put,  my  accuser  answared  thai:  there  was  writings  but  that,  as 
writing  did  not  alter  the  value  of  a  ring,  he  had  never  taken  the  trouble 
to  decypher  it.  "  Then,"  said  I,  "  if  my  accuser  be  in  the  right,  and  the 
ring  his,  I  must  have  been  able  in  one  moment,  and  that  a  moment  of 
strug^,  to  perceive  what  he  has  never  discovered  even  through  a  mag^ 
nifying  glass — in  the  inside  is  ruddy  scratched  the  name  "Godolplu*' 
The  roguery  of  my  accuser  was  now  so  plain  that  even  his  wealth  and 
influence  were  insufficient  altogether  to  turn  the  scale,  though  they  hin- 
dered the  execution  of  deserved  punishment.  **  I  decree,"  said  the  judge, 
"  that  this  stranger  be  paid  by  his  accuser  double  the  value  which  he  has 
hnnself  set  upon  the  ring  5"— and  before  leaving  the  court  I  put  into  my 
pocket  four  hundred  ducats. 

[There  is  here  a  gap  of  seventeen  leaves  in  the  journal  of  the  Sieur 
Godolph.  These  must  have  contained  the  history  of  his  peregrinations^ 
from  the  time  when  this  adventure  ended,  as  we  have  seen  above,  until 
the  Sieur  is  on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  India.]  The  journal  ^oceeds  again 
thus  : — 

I  shall  assuredly,  said  I  to  myself,  And  a  vessel  at  this  poit  bound  for 
India,  whidier  I  may  go  and  traffic  with  my  gold.  I  walked  on  until  I 
reached  the  quay,  which  is  very  long  and  forms  a  crescent,  and  here  I 
determined  to  abide  until  I  should  find  a  ship  bound  for  India,  My 
inquiries  were  soon  successful  3  and,  in  less  than  a  week,  the  port  of 
Marseilles  was  lessening  behind  me. 
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I  \eA  atoipte  kiMre*  duimg  my  royage^  for  reflecting  \xgovi  the  eventlul 
rlucfa  I  bed  Ifid  since  quitting  my  paternal  house.  Hundreds,  simi- 
laify  siftiittCied,  have  passed  oq  ivilliout  die  occurrence  of  a  single  event  to 
inteuQpt  the  calm  of  life.  I  seemed  a  remarkable  example  of  the  change- 
6il  destiny  niiich  attends  upon  some  individuals.  The  most  trivial  causes 
kid  Co  me  produced  the  most  uncommon  ..events  ;  circumstances  which^ 
ia  the  lives  of  others*  would  have  led  to  nothing,  or  to  a  Jest,  had  put  me 
in  jeopardy  of  my  life.  Six  times  I  had  been  on  the  point  of  suffering 
death  or  imprisomBent  as  a  criminal,  and  been  extricated  from  danger  by 
means  as  unpremeditated  as  the  circumstances  which  had  led  me  into  it ; 
and  now,  once  more,  tihe  world  was  before  me.  "God  grant,'*  said  I, 
"  that, life  may  now  flow  smoother.*'    But  my  prayer  was  not  yet  granted. 

Fair  winds  eontinued  to  attoid  us  through  the  Mediterranean  sea  and 
the  South  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  without  any  disaster,  we  doubled  the 
Aftiean  cape.  Our  vessel  being  bound  for  Surat^  which  is  the  great 
emporium  of  the  most  precious  productions  of  Hindoostan,*  the  most 
direet  courae  into  the  gulph  of  Persia,  lay  through  the  channel  of 
Mozambique,  between  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Id^^  airs  accompanied  our  progress  until  we  reached  the  gulph  of  Sofala, 
wheie  we  proposed  to  traffic  a  little  with  the  natives  on  the  Afiican  coast ; 
and  on  the  J  1th  August  we  cast  anchor  in  the  channel,  about  two  miles 
from  shore.  It  was  the  close  of  one  of  those  fainting  days  which  occur 
between  the  tropics  :  the  sun  was  getting  low  in  the  horizon,  and  I  was 
lediBing  upon  deck,  watching  it  slowly  sink  :  suddenly  I  heard  from 
bdow  the  cry  of  'Tire  !**  and,  at  the  same  instant,  a  crowd  of  sailors 
with  hoiTor«8tridcen  faces,  scrambled  up  the  hatchway  and  rushed  to  the 
stem  to  lower  the  boat.  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  followed  them  instinC'- 
tively  I  but  saw  that  the  numbers  were  far  too  great  for  the  frail  vessel 
to  which  they  were  about  to  commit  themselves ;  and  that  to  embark  in 
k  would  only  be  to  exchange  one  death  for  another— not  so  horrible, 
^ohaps,  but  no  less  sure. '  The  mounting  flames  were  already  rising  from 
the  hold,  and  a  moment's  delay  might  be  fatal ;  for  the  seas  being  infested, 
with  pirates,  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder  was  in  the  ship.  There  was 
t  saiaM  boat  floating,  attached  to  the  vessel  by  a  rope  5  but  it  was  so 
BmaU,  that  the  crew  thought  it  unworthy  of  consideration.  I  decided  my 
part  m  a  moment,  leaped  into  the  sea,  gained  the  little  boat,  unloosed  the 
caUe,  an4  abandoned  myself  alone  to  the  wide  ocean. 

Awful  now  was  the  scene  :  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and  there  being 
little  <»*  Bo  twilight  between  the  tropics,  I  was  soon  in  darkness,  save  the 
g^are  feom  the  burning  vessel.  I  saw,  by  the  red  flaring  h*ght,  many 
hanging  on  its  sides  5  these  the  melting  pitch  soon  forced  to  quit  their 
hold,  and  I  saw  them  drop,  one  by  one,  into  the  ocean :  I  saw  a  multitude 

*  The  jonrDal  of  the  Sieur  Godolph  will  be  firequently  found  at  yariance  with 
ovr  present  knowledge  of  facts.  Surat  is  not  now  of  the  importance  it  was  then^ 
^  great  trade  of  the  west  of  Hindoostan  having  been  transferred  to  Bombay. 
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fill  the  boat  which  I  had  abandoned — and  I  saw  it  instantly  sink,  with  its 
living  burthen,  beneath  the  still  waters.  I  heard  at  times,  firom  the  bum* 
ing  vessel,  the  wild  cry  and  terror  of  despair,  mingle  with  the  crackling  of 
the  flames  ;  and  I  waited  in  silence  for  the  explosion,  which  would  leave 
me  solitary,  with  night  and  the  ocean  round  me.  At  last  it  came ;  the 
burst  of  light,  the  deep  hea^y  boom,  that  went  like  a  swell  along  the 
water  and  the  air ;  the  large  masses  of  light,  mingled  with  darker  bodies, 
flinging  themselves  up  into  the  heavens,  and  then  falling  into  the  sea  with 
a  hissing  noise,  and  disappearing,  until  every  spark  was  extinguished — 
until  all  was  hushed  beneath  the  great  waters — and  pitchy  darkness,  and 
the  silence  of  the  grave,  sat  upon  the  bosom  oi  the  hungry  deep. 

Here  memory  fails  me  :  my  desolate  state  was  for  a  while  forgotten  in 
sleep.  I  recollect  only  that  the  high  land,  near  to  which  the  ship  had 
anchored,  and  which,  by  the  imperfect  starlight  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
I  could  just  discern,  gradually  disappeared.  I  had  no  instrument  where- 
with to  assist  my  course,  and  lying  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  little  boat, 
I  commended  myself  to  Him  who  had  rescued  me  from  an  awfid  death, 
and  who  could  yet  preserve  me  $ — and  sleep  came  upon  me. 

I  was  awakened  by  a  sudden  concussion — it  was  broad  day  :  I  nosed 
myself  up  and  looked  around  ^  I  was  near  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  at 
but  a  short  distance  from  shore.  The  rivers  of  Africa  carry  down  much 
alluvial  soil,  forming  sand  banks  on  each  side,  and  it  was  upon  one  of 
these  that  my  little  vessel  had  drifted  by  the  tide.  I  thanked  God  for  my 
deliverance  ;  and  with  little  difficulty  gained  the  shore.  It  was  a  sandy 
shelving  coast,  and  the  tide  had  nearly  retired.  I  sat  down  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  margin,  upon  a  dry  sandy  hillock,  and  gazed  around 
me.  Before  me  was  the  swelling  ocean,  of  the  greenish  hue,  which  it 
usually  wears  in  those  seasons,  and  glittering  like  a  mirror ;  and  below 
the  shelving  bank,  the  little  impotent  waves  were  running  races  on  the 
almost  level  sand ;  but  from  these  my  eye  was  easily  attracted  by  the 
beautiful  and  varied  hues  which  sparkled  upon  the  sand  bank,  beneath 
the  almost  perpendicular  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  This  appearance  pro- 
ceeded from  innumerable  marine  productions,  upon  which  the  yet  recent 
wave  had  left  a  polish  3  and  which,  both  in  beauty  and  variety,  exceeded 
all  conceptions  I  had  before  formed  of  the  wonders  which  are  hidden  in 
the  ocean.  From  this  instant  the  bent  of  my  future  life  was  determined — 
this  instant  coloured  the  fortunes  of  my  future  years.  I  had  seen,  when 
in  Vienna,  a  collection  of  shells,  and  other  marine  productions,  which 
was  highly  valued ;  but  here  the  labour  of  one  year  would  eclipse  it. 
Here  Providence  had  cast  my  lot ;  and  here  a  new  and  seemingly  untrod- 
den field  lay  before  me.^     It  is  impossible  that  any  state  can  be  imagined 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  Sieur  Godolph  was  the  first  who  became  acquainted 
with  the  riches  of  the  coast  of  Mozambique  in  the  department  of  conchology. 
Since  his  days,  however,  it  has  been  often  explored  by  the  conchologist,  as  well 
as  by  those  who  undertake  to  be  his  purveyors  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
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more  utterly  desolate  than  mine  at  this  moment  was  5  but  in  what  I  saw 
around  me,  I  fancied  I  discovered  the  sources  of  future  wealthy — and  like 
the  flowers  that  spring  up  in  the  regions  of  eternal  snow^  Hope^  eyen 
in  this  moment,  found  entrance  into  my  souL 

I  write  this  account  of  my  life  for  the  information  of  my  children  and 
my  grand  children,  that  they  may  not  be  entirely  unacquainted  with  him 
to  whom  they  owe  their  fortunes ;  and  for  their  use,  that  they  may  learn, 
how  hr  trust  in  Providence  and  perseverance  in  labour  accomplish  their 
teward.  In  what  I  have  already  written,  I  have  i;ecorded  the  most 
eventful  epochs  of  my  life, — in  the  years  which  follow,  fortune  was  less 
capricious. 

It  would  be  little  interesting,  to  detaO  the  monotonous  lapse  of  the 
years  which  I  spent  upon  the  shore.  I  could  speak  indeed  of  the  native 
Tillages  which  lie  along  the  coast,  and  of  the  simple  inhabitants,  who 
supplied  me  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  could  tell  of  that  new  world, 
which  nature  unfolds  in  this  tropical  region  ;  or  retrace  the  changes  that 
time,  as  it  wore  away,  wrought  upon  my  feelings  :  but  I  refrain  from 
aDthis. 

There  is  no  pursuit  that  will  not,  under  certain  circumstances,  become  a 
passion.  To  some  it  may  seem  unaccountably  that  days,  months,  nay 
years,  should  be  spent  in  wandering,— a  solitary  along  the  sea  coast, 
seeking  for  the  productions  which  the  waves  had  cast  upon  it ;  but  I  say 
of  a  truth,  that  without  any  hope  of  reward  beyond  the  indulgence  of  my 
passion,  I  could  have  spent  my  days  contentedly,  even  happily,  thus 
employed.  I  longed  for  day,  that  light  might  enable  me  to  renew  my 
pursuit;  I  prolonged  it,  until  the  objects  of  my  search  were  undistinguish- 
able, — ^time,  far  from  diminishing,  served  but  to  increase  my  ardour.  I 
often  would  survey  my  accumulated  treasures  with  delight,  not  less  than 
that  with  which  I  now  gaze  upon  the  gold  which  they  have  purchased  3 
and,  even  after .  my  labours  had  earned  me  independence,  did  I  not,  like 
another  Sinbad,  leave  my  domestic  home,  and  become  a  wanderer  again 
by  the  ocean  tide,  among  the  remotest  islands  that  stud  the  deep  ?  But 
years  have  at  last  stolen  upon  me ;  and  domestic  quiet,  though  it  cannot 
wean  me  from  my  longings,  reconciles  me  to  that  repose,  which  enfeebled 
nature  demands.  But  even  now,  could  vigour  again  reanimate  for  a 
season  those  limbs  which  have  so  often  obeyed  the  impulses  of  my  mind, 
I  should  again  be  Godolph,  the  Shell  Gatherer.  Often  in  my  sleep  does 
imagination  recall  former  scenes,  or  create  new  images  out  of  the  past. 
Often  do  I  sit  upon  the  shelving  rock,  and  watch  the  distant  ocean  swell 
approadiing,  or  the  little  wave  fretting  beneath  me ;  often  am  I  hurrying, 
at  break  of  day,  over  the  dry  sand  hillocks,  to  the  sea  beach — or  spreading 
in  some  sea  worn  cavity,  the  fruit  of  my  day*s  labour,  as  the  unclouded 
son  dips  into  the  distant  waters.  I  have  been  a  man  of  many  climes  : 
my  race  is  nearly  run.  (Signed)  Godolph. 


(22) 
THE    MIDNIGHT    REVIEW, 


This  beautiful  Poem  was  printed  about  six  years  agone  In  a  small  work 
called  ''Le  Fils  de  THomme,  ou  Souvenirs  de  Vienne."  It  ishi^y 
romantic  in  its  conception,  and  ih&ee  is  a  terseness  in  the  language  and  a 
facility  in  the  versification  very  creditable  to  the  author.  We  hare  read 
it  oset  seyeral  times^  and  always  with  pleasure*  We  feel  confident  that 
our  readers  will  be  delighted  with  this  morceau  in  the  original :  we 
place  in  juxta  position  a  literal  translation. 


I. 


A  minnity  de  sa  tombe, 
Le  tambour  se  l^re  et  sort, 
Fait  sa  toum^e  et  marcbei 
Battant  la  calsse  Wen  fort. 

II. 
De  868  bras  decham^s 
Renme  ooljobiteiiient 
Les  baguettes,  bat  laretraite, 
R^veil  et  roulemcnt. 

III. 

La  caisse  sonne  Strange, 
Fortement  elle  retentit ; 
Dans  leor  fosse  en  ressuscitent 
Les  vieux  soldats  p4ris : 

ly, 

£t  qui  au  fond  du  nord 
Sous  la  glace  enroidie, 
£t  qui  trop  cbaudement  ^88ent 
Sous  la  terre  d'ltalie  : 

V. 

£t  sous  la  bourbe  du  Nil, 
£t  le  sable  de  1* Arable ; 
lis  quittent  leur  sepulture, 
Leurs  armes  ils  ont  saisi. 

VI. 

Et  h  minuit,  de  8a  tombe 
Le  trompette  se  l^ve  et  sort ; 
Monte  k  cheval  et  sonne 
La  trompe  bruyant  et  fort. 

VII. 

Alors  sur  chevauz  aeriens 
Arrivent  les  cavaliers, 
Vieux  escadrons  celebr^, 
Sanglane  et  balafr^s. 

VIII. 

Sous  le  casque,  leurs  cr&nes  blan- 

cbtoes 
Ricanent,  et  fi^rement 
Leurs  mains  osseuses  souldvent 
Leurs  glaives  longs  et  tranchans. 


I. 


At  midnight,  from  his  grave. 
The  drummer  woke  and  rose, 
And  beating  loud  the  drum. 
Forth  on  h&  rounds  he  goes. 


II. 


Stirred  by  his  fleshless  arms 
The  drumsticks  patly  fall ; 
He  beats  the  loud  retreat, 
Reveill6,  and  roll-call. 


III. 


So  strangely  rolls  that  drum, 
So  deep  it  echoes  round — 
Old  soldiers  in  their  graves 
Start  to  life  at  the  sound  : 


IV. 


Both  they  in  farthest  north. 
Stiff  in  the  ice  that  lay, 
And  who  too  warm  repose 
Beneath  Italian  clay — 


V. 


Below  the  mud  of  Nile, 
And  'neath  Arabian  sand. 
Their  burial  place  they  quit. 
And  soon  to  arms  they  stand. 

VI. 

And  at  midnight  from  his  grave 
The  trumpeter  arose ; 
And  mounted  on  his  horse, 
A  loud  shrill  blast  he  blowB. 

VII. 

On  aery  coursers  then 
The  cavalry  are  seen ; 
Old  squadrons  erst  renowned, 
Gory  and  gashed,  I  ween* 

VIII. 

Beneath  the  casque  their  blanched 

skulls 
Smile  grim,  and  proud  their  air : 
As  in  their  bony  hands 
Tbehr  long  sharp  swords  they  bear. 
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IX. 


£t  4  idhiuity  de  sa  tombe 
Le  chef  se  l^e  et  sort ; 
A  pas  lents  il  a'avancey 
SniTi  da  T^tat  ougor. 


X. 


Petit  chapeau  il  porte» 
Habit  sans  omemens. 
Petite  6p^  pour  arme 
An  odt6  gaocbe  lui  pe&d. 


XI. 


La  hine  k  ^pAle  Ineiir 
La  Taste  plaine  Maire ; 
Lliomme  an  petit  chapeau 
0e0  troupes  revue  va  fiiSie. 

XII. 

Les  langs  in^sentent  les  annesy 
lAjn  suT  ripaule  les  mettant, 
Toute  rarm^e  devant  le  chef 
Ddfile,  tamhoar  battant. 

XIII. 

On  Toit  former  un  eercle 
Bes  capitaines  et  g^n^raux, 
Au  plus  Toisin  &  Toreille 
Le  chef  souffle  un  mot. 

XIV. 

Ce  mot  va  k  la  ronde) 
B^nne  le  long  de  la  Seine : 
Le  mot  donn6  est — La  France^ 
La  parole — Salute  Heldne. 

XV. 

C*est  \k  la  gprande  revue 
Qu*aux  Champs  Elyst^, 
A  llieuie  de  minuit 
Tlent  C^sar  d6c^e. 


IX. 


And  at  midnight,  iroia  his  tomb, 
Hie  chief  awoke  and  rose ; 
And  followed  by  his  staff, 
With  slow  steps  on  he  goes. 


X. 


A  little  hat  he  wears ; 
A  coat  quite  plain  has  he ; 
A  little  sword  for  arms 
At  his  left  side  hangs  free. 


XI. 


O'er  the  vast  plain  the  moon 
A  paly  lustre  threw ; 
The  man  with  the  little  hat 
The  troops  goes  to  review. 


XII. 


The  ranks  presents  their  arms-— 
Deep  roll  the  drums  the  while  j 
Recovering  then,  the  troops 
Before  the  chief  defile. 


XIII. 


Captains  and  generals  round 
In  circle  formed  appear  j 
The  chief  to  the  first  a  word 
Then  whispers  in  his  ear. 


XIV. 


Tlie  word  goes  round  the  ranks — 
Resounds  along  the  Seine ; 
The  word  they  give  is — France, 
The  answer — St.  Helene. 


XV. 


"ns  there,  at  midnight  hour 
The  grand  review,  they  say, 
Is  by  dead  Ciesar  held, 
In  the  Champs  Elys^es. 


ON  THE  FOOD  AND  NUTRIMENT  OF  PLANTS. 


In  an  agricitlturai  point  of  *  view  it  is  highly  important  to  detennine  what 
is  the  food  of  plants,  as  such  knowledge  may  be  applied  to  courses  of 
cropping  and  composts  of  manure.  To  the  botanist  this  question  is  also 
most  interesting,  whether  he  investigates  the  phenomena  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  merely  as  an  amateur,  or  pursues  his  delightful  science  as  a 
professional  study.  Guernsey  and  Jersey  are  justly  celebrated  for  their 
frints  and  flowers^  and  in  addressing  this  article  more  particularly  to  our 
konicultoral  and  fioricultural  readers,  we  hope  to  do  something  towards 
explaining  the  rationale  of  gardening,  as  well  as  of  farming. 

Philosophers  have  widely  differed  on  the  subject  of  this  inquiry.    We 
indine  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Hunter,  as  expressed  in  the  notes 
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he  has  appended  to  ''  Evelyn's  Sylva,  or  Treatise  on  Forest  Trees/*  and 
to  which  we  beg  to  refer  those  who  require  more  ample  information  than 
is  condensed  into  these  pages. 

From  a  number  of  experiments  accurately  conducted^  Dr.  Hunter  was 
led  to  believe  that  all  vegetables,  from  the  hyssop  on  the  wall  to  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  receive  their  principal  nourishment  frx)m  oily  particles  incor- 
porated with  water,  by  means  of  an  alkaline  salt  or  absorbent  earth.  Till 
oil  is  made  miscible,  it  is  unable  to  enter  the  radical  vessels  of  vegetables  5 
and,  on  that  account.  Providence  has  bountifully  supplied  all  natural  soils 
with  chalky  or  other  absorbent  particles.  We  say  natural  soils,  for  those 
which  have  been  assisted  by  art  are  full  of  materials  for  that  purpose  ; 
such  as  lime,  marl,  soap  ashes,  and  the  volatile  alkaline  salt  of  putrid 
dunghills.  It  may  be  asked,  whence  do  natural  soils  receive  their  oily 
particles  ?  We  answer,  from  the  air.  During  the  summer  months,  the 
atmosphere  is  full  of  putrid  exhalations  arising  from  the  steam  of  dung- 
hills, the  perspiration  of  animals,  and  smoke.  Every  shower  brings  down 
these  oleaginous  particles  for  the  nourishment  of  plants. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Tull,  and  others,  have  contended  for  earth* s  being 
the  food  of  plants.  If  so,  all  soils  equally  tilled  would  be  equally  prolific. 
The  increased  fertility  of  a  well  pulverised  soil  induced  him  to  imagine 
that  the  plough  could  so  minutely  divide  the  particles  of  earth,  as  to  fit 
them  for  entering  into  the  roots  of  plants.  An  open  soil,  if  not  too  light 
in  its  own  nature,  will  always  produce  plentiful  crops.  It  readily  receives 
the  air,  rains  and  dews,  into  its  bosom,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the 
roots  of  plants  a  free  passage  in  quest  of  food.  This  is  the  true  reason 
why  land  well  tilled  is  so  remarkably  fruitful.  Water  is  thought,  by 
some,  to  be  the  food  of  vegetables,  when  in  reality  it  is  only  the  vehicle 
of  nourishment.  Water  is  an  heterogeneous  fluid,  and  is  no  where  to  be 
found  pure.  It  always  contains  a  solution  of  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances. These  constitute  the  nourishment  of  plants,  and  the  element  in 
which  they  are  minutely  suspended  acts  only  as  a  vehicle,  in  guiding 
them  through  the  fine  vessels  of  the  vegetable  body.  The  hyacinth  and 
other  bulbous  roots,  are  known  to  perfect  their  flowers  in  pure  water. 
Hence  superficial  observers  have  drawn  an  argument  in  favour  of  water 
being  the  food  of  vegetables.  But  the  truth  is,  the  roots,  stem,  and 
flowers  of  such  plants  are  nourished  by  the  mucilaginous  juices  of  the 
bulb,  diluted  by  the  surrounding  water.  This  mucilage  is  just  sufficient 
to  perfect  the  flower,  and  no  more.  Such  a  bulb  neither  forms  seeds  nor 
sends  forth  offsets.  At  the  end  of  the  season  it  appears  weak,  shrivelled, 
and  exhausted,  and  is  rendered  unfit  to  produce  flowers  the  succeeding 
year.  A  root  of  the  same  kind,  that  has  been  fed  by  the  oily  and  mucila- 
ginous juices  of  the  earth,  essentially  differs  in  every  particular.  It  has  a 
plump  appearance,  is  full  of  mucilage,  with  offsets  upon  its  sides.  All 
rich  soils,  in  a  state  of  nature,  contain  oil  3  and  in  those  lands  which  have 
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been  under  the  plough  for  some  years,  it  is  found  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  putrid  dung  that  had  been  laid  upon  them,  making  an  allow- 
ance for  the  crops  they  have  sustained.  To  set  this  matter  in  a  clear  light, 
let  us  attend  to  die  e£fect8  of  manures  of  an  oily  nature,  and  we  shall 
soon  be  satisfied  that  oil,  however  modified,  is  one  of  the  chief  things 
concerned  in  vegetation.  Rape  dust,  when  laid  upon  land,  is  a  speedy 
and  certain  manure,  though  an  expensive  one,  and  will  generally  answer 
best  on  a  lime-stone  land,  or  where  the  soil  has  been  moderately  limed. 
This  species  of  manure  is  much  esteemed  by  the  farmer.  It  contains  the 
food  of  plants  ready  prepared  ;  but  as  it  is  not  capable  of  loosening  the 
soil  by  any  fermentation,  the  lands  upon  which  it  is  laid  ought  to  be  in* 
excellent  tilth.  At  present,  that  useful  article  of  husbandry  is  much 
diminished  in  goodness,  owing  to  the  improved  methods  of  extracting  the 
oil  from  the  npe.  Heat  and  pressure  are  employed  to  a  double  degree 
more  than  formerly. 

Farmers,  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  use  abundance 
of  soot.  It  is  an  oily  manure,  but  different  from  the  former,  containing 
alkaline  salt  in  its  own  nature,  calculated  as  well  for  opening  the  soil  as 
for  rendering  the  oily  parts  miscible  with  water.  It  is  observed  that 
pigeon*s  dung  is  a  rich  and  hasty  manure.  These  animals  feed  chiefly 
upon  grains  and  oily  seeds  3  it  must,  therefore,  be  expected  that  their 
dung  should  contain  a  large  proportion  of  oil.  The  dung  of  stable-kept 
lunraes  is  also  a  strong  manure,  and  should  not  be  used  until  it  has  under- 
gone the  jnttrid  ferment,  in  order  to  mix  and  assimilate  its  oily,  watery, 
and  saline  parts.  Beans,  oats,  and  hay,  contain  much  oiL  The  dung  of 
horses,  that  are  kept  upon  green  herbage,  is  of  a  weaker  kind,  contuning 
much  less  oO.  Swine's  dung  is  of  a  saponacious  and  oily  nature,  and 
perhaps  is  the  richest  of  the  animal  manures.  When  made  into  a  com- 
post, and  applied  with  judgment,  it  is  excellent  for  arable  lands.  The 
dung  of  ruminant  animals,  as  cows  and  sheep,  is  preferable  to  that  of 
horses  at  grass,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  animal  Juices  mixed  with  their 
food  in  chewing.  And  here  we  beg  leave  to  remark  in  general,  that  the 
fiuter  the  animal,  ceteris  paribus,  the  richer  the  dung.  Human  ordure 
is  fun  of  oil  and  a  volatile  alkaline  salt.  By  itself,  it  is  too  strong  a 
manure  for  any  land  ;  it  should  therefore  be  made  into  a  compost  before 
it  is  used.  The  dung  of  carnivorous  animals  is  plentifully  stored  with 
oiL  Animals  that  feed  upon  seeds  and  grains  come  next,  and  after  them 
follow  those  which  subsbt  upon  grass  only.  To  suit  these  different 
mamires  to  their  proper  soils  requires  the  greatest  judgment  of  the  fanner, 
as  what  may  be  proper  for  one  soil  may  be  detrimental  to  another. 

In  order  to  strengthen  our  argument  in  fi&vour  of  oil  being  the  principal 
food  of  plants,  we  observe  that  all  vegetables,  whose  seeds  are  of  an  oily 
nature,  are  found  to  be  remarkable  impoverishers  of  the  soil,  as  hemp, 
n^,  and  flax ;  for  which  reason,  the  best  manures  for  lands  worn  out  by 
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these  crops  are  such  as  have  a  good  deal  of  ofl  in  their  compodtioii ;  but 
then  they  must  be  laid  on  with  lime,  chalk»  marl^  or  soap  ashes,  so  as  to 
render  the  oily  particles  miscibk  with  water.  The  book  of  nature  may 
be  displayed  to  show  that  oily  particles  constitute  the  nourishment  of 
plants  in  their  embryo  state ;  and,  by  a  fair  inference,  we  may  suppose 
that  something  of  the  same  nature  is  continued  to  them  as  they  adyanoe 
in  growth.  The  oily  seeds,  as  rape,  hemp,  line,  and  turnip,  consist  of 
two  lobes,  which,  when  spread  upon  the  surfece,  form  the  seminal  leaTes. 
In  them  the  whole  oil  of  the  seed  is  contained.  The  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  penetrates  the  cuticle  of  the  leayes,  and,  mixing  with  the  oil, 
constitutes  an  emulsion  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant.  The  sweetness 
of  this  balmy  fluid  invites  the  fly,  against  which  no  sufficient  remedy  has» 
as  yet,  been  discovered.  The  oleaginous  liquor  being  consumed,  the 
seminal  leaves  decay,  having  performed  the  office  of  a  mother  to  a  tender 
infant.  To  persons  unacquainted  with  the  analogy  between  plants  and 
animals,  this  reflection  will  appear  strange.  Nothing,  however,  is  more 
demonstrable.  The  leguminous  and  farinaceous  pUmts  keep  their  pla- 
centia,  or  seminal  leaves,  within  the  earth,  in  which  situation  they  supply 
the  tender  germ  with  oily  nutriment,  untU  its  roots  are  grown  sufficiently 
strong  to  penetrate  thtf  soil. 

It  is  usual  to  talk  of  the  salts  of  the  earth  j  but  chemistry  has  not  been 
able  to  discover  any  salts  in  land  which  has  not  been  manured,  thou^^ 
oil  may  be  readily  obtained  from  every  soil,  the  very  sandy  ones  excepted. 
Marl,  though  a  rich  manure,  has  no  salts.  It  is  thought  to  contain  a 
small  portion  of  oleaginous  matter,  and  an  absorbent  earth,  of  a  nature 
similar  to  limestone,  with  a  lai^  quantity  of  clay  intermixed.  Lime 
mixed  ^with  clay  comes  nearest  to  the  nature  of  marl  of  any  factitious 
body  that  we  know  of,  and  may  be  used  as  such,  where  it  can  be  had 
without  much  expense.  By  increasing  the  quantity  of  clay  it  will  make 
an  excellent  compost  for  a  light  sandy  soil ;  but  to  make  the  ground  fer- 
tile, woollen  rags,  rotten  dung,  or  any  oily  manure,  should  be  incorporated 
with  it  some  time  before  it  is  laid  on. 

It  is  a  received  opinion  that  lime  enriches  the  land  it  is  laid  upon,  by 
means  of  supplying  a  salt  fit  for  the  nourishment,  of  plants ;  but  by  all 
the  experiments  that  have  been  made  upon  lime,  it  is  found  to  contain  no 
kind  of  salt.  Its  operation,  therefore,  should  be  considered  in  a  .different 
light :  by  the  fermentation  that  it  induces,  the  earth  is  opened  and  divided, 
and,  by  its  absorbent  and  alkaline  quality,  it  unites  the  oily  and  watery 
parts  of  the  soU.  It  also  seems  to  have  the  property  of  collecting  the 
acid  of  the  air,  which  it  readily  forms  into  a  neutral  salt,  of  great  use  in 
vegetation.  fVom  viewing  lime  in  this  light,  it  is  probable  that  it  tends 
to  rob  the  soil  of  its  oOy  particles,  and  in  time  will  render  it  barren,  unless 
we  take  care  to  support  it  with  rotten  dung,  or  other  manures  of  an  oily 
nature.    As  light  sandy  soils  contain  but  a  small  portion  of  oleaginous 
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pnticdefl^  we  ahonld  be  extremely  caucioiis  not  to  oyerdo  them  with  lime, 
mtess  we  can  at  the  same  time  assist  them  liberally  with  rotten  dung, 
wooilen  ngs,  h(Mii  shavings,  and  other  manmres  of  an  animal  kind.    Its 
great  cxceUence,  however,  upon  a  sandy  soil,  is  by  m^hanically  binding 
the  loose  particles,  and  thereby  preventing  the  liquid  parts  of  the  manure 
escaping  out  of  the  reach  of  the  radical  fibres  of  the  plants.    Upon  clay 
Uie  effect  of  lime  is  different ;   for,  by  means  of  the  gentle  fermentation 
that  it  produces,  the  unsubdued  soil  is  opened  and  divided ;  the  manures 
laid  <m  readily  come  into  contact  with  every  part  of  it ;  and  the  fibres  of 
the  plants  have  full  liberty  to  spread  themselves.    It  is  generally  said  that 
lime  answers  better  upon  sand  than  clay.   This  observation  will  undoubt* 
edly  hfM  good  as  long  as  the  fiumer  continues  to  lime  his  clay  lands  in  a 
scanty  manner.    Let  him  treble  the  quantity,  and  he  will  then  be  con- 
vinced that  lime  is  better  for  clay  than  sand.    It  may  be  justly  answered, 
that  the  profits  will  not  admit  of  the  expense*    We  agree*    But  then  it 
must  be  understood  that  it  is  the  appHcatton,  and  not  the  nature  of  the 
lime,  that  should  be  called  in  question.    Clay,  well  limed,  will  fall  in 
water  and  ferment  with  acids.    Its  very  nature  is  changed.    Under  such 
agreeable  circumstances^  the  air,  rain  and  dues,  are  freely  admitted,  and 
the  soil  is  enabled  to  retain  the  nourishment  that  each  of  them  brings. 
In  consequence  of  a  fermentation  raised  in  the  soil,  the  fixed  air  is  set  at 
liberty,  which,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  promotes  vegetation.    It  is  the 
natore  of  lime  to  attract  oils  and  dissolve  v^etable  matters.    Upon  these 
principles  we  may  account  for  the  wonderful  effects  of  lime  in  die 
improvement  of  black  moor  land.    Moor  earth  consists  of  dissolved,  and 
half  dissolved,  vegetable  substances.    It  is  full  of  oil.    Lime  assimilates 
the  one  and  dissolves  the  other.    Such  lands,  not  originally  worth  one 
shilling  per  acre,  may  be  made,  by  paring,  burning,  and  liming,  to  pro- 
duce plentiful  crops  of  turnips,  which  may  be  followed  with  oats,  barley, 
or  grass  seeds,  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  owner.     These  obser- 
vations, however,  are  rather  foreign  to  the  present  argument,  to  which 
we  dball  now  return.    To  the  universal  principle,  oil,  we  must  add 
another  of  great  efficacy,  though  very  little  understood  :   we  mean  the 
nitious  acid  of  the  air.    That  the  air  does  contain  the  rudiments  of  nitre, 
is  demonstrable  from  the  manner  of  making  salt  petre  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  world.    The  air  contains  no  such  salt  as  perfect  nitre :  it  is 
a  fictitious  salt,  and  is  made  by  the  nitrous  acid  falling  upon  a  proper 
matrix.    Tlie  makers  of  nitre  form  that  matrix  of  the  rubbish  of  old 
houses,  hx  earth,  and  any  fixed  alkaline  salt.    The  universal  acid,  as  it  is 
called,  is  attracted  by  these  materials,  and  forms  true  nitre,  which  is  ren- 
dered pure  by  means  of  crystallisation,  and  in  that  form  it  is  brought  to 
us.    In  very  hot  countries  the  natural  earth  forms  a  matrix  for  nitre, 
which  makes  the  operation  very  short.    It  is  observed,  that  nitre  is  most 
fdentifiilly  formed  in  winter,  when  the  wind  is  northerly }  hence  we  may 
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understand  the  true  reason  why  fanners  and  nurserjrmen  lay  up  their 
lands  in  high  ridges  during  the  winter  months.  The  good  effects  of  ibaX 
operation  are  wholly  attributed  to  the  mechanical  action  of  the  frost  upon 
the  ground.  Light  soils,  as  well  as  the  tough  ones,  may  be  exposed  in 
high  ridges,  but  with  some  limitation,  in  order  to  imitate  the  mud  walls 
in  Germany,  which  are  found,  by  experience,  to  collect  considerable 
quantities  of  nitre  daring  the  winter.  After  saying  so  much  in  praise  of 
nitre,  it  will  be  expected  that  we  should  produce  some  proofs  of  its  effi- 
cacy, when  used  as  manure.  We  must  confess  that  experiments  do  not 
gire  us  any  such  proofs.  Perhaps  too  large  a  quantity  has  been  used  ; 
or  rather,  it  could  not  be  restored  to  the  earth  with  its  particles,  so 
mhiutely  divided,  as  when  it  remained  united  with  the  soil,  by  means  of 
the  chemistry  of  nature.  We  shall,  therefore,  consider  this  nitrous  acid, 
or  as  philosophers  call  it,  the  acidwn  vagum,  in  the  light  of  a  Tivifying 
principle,  with  whose  operation  we  are  not  fully  acquainted. 

A  curious  observer  wiU  remark,  that  there  subsists  a  strong  analogy 
between  plants  and  animals.  Oil  and  water  seem  to  make  up  the  nou- 
rishment of  both.  Earth  enters  very  little  into  the  composition  of  either. 
It  is  known  that  animals  take  in  a  great  many  earthy  particles  at  the 
mouth,  but  they  are  soon  discharged  by  urine  or  stool.  Vegetables  take 
in  the  smallest  portion  imaginable  of  earth,  and  the  reason  is,  because 
they  have  no  way  to  discharge  it.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  radical 
fibres  of  plants  take  up  their  nourishment  from  the  earth,  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  lacteal  vessels  absorb  the  nutriment  from  the  intestines  : 
and  as  the  oily  and  watery  parts  of  our  food  are  perfectly  united  into  a 
milky  liquor,  by  means  of  the  spittle,  pancreatic  juice,  and  bile,  before 
they  enter  the  lacteals,  we  have  all  the  reason  imaginable  to  keep  up  the 
analogy,  and  suppose  that  the  oleaginous  and  watery  parts  of  the  soil  are 
also  incorporated,  previously  to  their  being  taken  up  by  the  absorbing 
vessels  of  the  plant.  To  form  a  perfect  judgment  of  this,  we  must  reflect 
that  every  soil,  in  a  state  of  nature,  has  in  itself  a  quantity  of,  absorbent 
earth,  sufficient  to  incorporate  its  inherent  oil  and  water ;  but  when  we 
load  it  with  fat  manures,  it  becomes  essentially  necessary  to  bestow  upon 
it,  at  the  same  time,  something  to  assimilate  the  parts.  Lime,  soap  ashes, 
kelp,  marl,  and  all  the  alkaline  substances,  perform  that  office.  In  order 
to  render  this  operation  visible  to  the  senses,  dissolve  one  drachm  of 
Russia  potash  in  four  ounces  of  water ;  then  add  one  spoonful  of  oil. 
Shake  the  mixture,  and  it  wiU  instantly  become  an  uniform  mass  of  a 
whitish  colour,  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  vegetation.  This  easy  and 
familiar  experiment  is  a  just  representation  of  what  happens  after  the 
operation  of  burn-baking,  and  consequently  may  be  considered  as  a  con- 
firmation of  the  hypothesis  advanced. 

Let  us  attend  to  the  process.  The  sward  being  reduced  to  ashes,  a 
fixed  alkaline  salt  is  produced.    The  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  soon 
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ledaces  that  salt  into  a  fluid  state/ which,  mixing  with  the  soil,  brings 
about  an  union  of  the  oily  and  watery  parts,  in  the  manner  demonstrated 
\fj  the  ezperimoit.  When  the  under  stratum  consists  of  a  rich  vegetable 
mould,  the  effects  of  bum-baking  wiU  be  lasting.  But  when  the  soil 
happens  to  be  thin  and  poor,  the  first  crop  frequently  sufiers  before  it 
anrres  at  maturity.  The  farmer,  therefore,  who  is  at  the  expense  of 
paring  and  burning  a  thin  soil,  should  bestow  upon  it  a  portion  of  rotten 
dung,  or  shambles  manure,  before  the  ashes  are  spread,  in  order  to  supply 
die  deficiency  of  oily  particles.  In  consequence  of  this  prudent  manage- 
ment the  crop  will  be  supported  during  its  growth,  and  the  land  will  be 
presenred  in  health  and  vigour. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  plants  as  nourished  by  their  roots ;  but 
they  are  also  nourished  by  their  leaves.  An  attention  to  this  part  of  the 
Triable  system  is  essentially  necessary.  Vegetables,  that  have  a  succu- 
lent leaf,  such  as  vetches,  peas,  beans,  and  buck  wheat,  draw  a  great  part 
of  their  nourishment  from  the  air,  and  on  thai  account  impoverish  the 
soil  less  than  wheat,  oats,  barley,  or  rye,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of  a 
firmer  texture.  Rape  and  hemp  are  oil-bearing  plants,  and,  consequently, 
impoverishers  of  the  soil ;  but  the  former  less  so  than  the  latter,  owing 
to  the  greater  succulency  of  its  leaf.  The  leaves  of  all  kind  of  grain  are 
saccnient  for  the  time,  during  which  period  the  plants  take  little  firom  the 
earth  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  ear  begins  to  be  formed  they  lose  their  softness, 
and  diminish  in  their  attractive  power.  The  radical  fibres  are  then  more 
rigorously  employed  in  extracting  the  oily  particles  of  the  earth  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  seed. 
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The  song  has  always  been  popular  among  our  lively  neighbours.  Tacitus 
says  of  the  ancient  Gauls  :  ''Cantilenis  infortunia  sua  solantur," — they 
console  themselves  in  misfortune  by  singing.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
metrical  romances  of  the  Troubadours,  called  "  Les  Fabliaux,*'  constituted 
the  original  poetry  of  France,  nor  has  the  polish  of  modem  language 
rendered  those  old  productions  discordant  to  the  ear  of  taste.  Henry  the 
Fourth  was  no  mean  composer,  and  sang  the  charms  of  the  beautiful 
Gabrielle  in  verse  worthy  of  her  tenderness.  The  refinement  of  the  court 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  carried  this  style  of  lyrical  poetry  to  perfection. 
It  degenerated  under  the  regency,  when  the  profligate  Orleans  outraged 
the  modest  decencies  of  life  by  the  bacchanalian  orgies  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  his  infamous  minister.  Cardinal  Dubois,  sanctioned  impiety 
by  his  irreligious  example.  The  characteristic  of  French  songs  is  gal- 
lintry,  though  in  our  days  Beranger.has  tuned  his  sweet  and  animating 
lyre  to  patriotism  and  liberty.    His  works  are  too  fiimiliar  to  require  any 
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notice  from  ub.    We  shall  endearoiir  to  cuH  a  few  of  the  neglected  flowen 
from  the  garden  of  song,  or,  if  not  neglected,  compaiBtiTely  unknown. 

We  commence  onr  selection  £ron  La  Fontaine.  H«  addneased  tJie 
following  to  a  young  female  relation,  twelve  yean  of  age,  who  had  seat 
him  aome  juvenile  veraes. 


I. 

Panle,  ▼ous  flates  joUment 

Lettres  et  chansoanettes ; 
Quelques  grains  cTamour  eeulement, 

EHeB  aeraient  pahbitea. 
Quand  Bes  loiiM  an  coeur  sont  connusi 

Une  Muse  salt  plaire 
Jeune  Paule,  trois  ana  de  plus. 

Font  beauooup  ^  Taflbire. 

n. 

VouB  parlez  f uelquefois  d'amoor 

Paule,  sans  le  connaitre, 
Mais  j'esp^re  tous  voir  un  Jour 

Ce  petit  diea  ponr  malt|p. 


Le  doiix  langage  dee  aoupin 
Eat  pour  yous  1bUx»  doee ; 

Paule^  trois  retours  des  zephyrs 
Font  beaueonp  k  la  efaoae. 

Ill* 

Si  cet  enfant,  dans  vos  chansons, 

A  des  giiUiea  nairest 
Que  sera-ce  quand  ces  legona 

Seront  un  peu  plus  vive  I 
Pour  aider  I'eaprit  «ii  sea  vers 

lie  ooeur  est  necessaire, 
Trois  printemps  sur  autant  d'hivera 

Font  beanoonp  k  TafflUre. 


We  select  another  beautiful  sample  from  the  lyrical  ballads  of  La 
Fontaine,  which  forms  part  of  the  romance  of  Psyche,  and  which  the 
French  critics  consider  a  chef  d'oeuvre. 


I. 
Tout  I'univers  oMit  h.  I'amour : 
Jeunes  beauts,  soumettez  lui  Totoe  lone ; 
Les  autres  dieuz  k  ce  dieu  font  la  cour, 
Et  leur  pouYoir  est  moins  doux  que  sa 

flamme. 
Des  jeunes  coeurs  c'est  le  suprtoie  bien : 
Aimez,  aimez,  tout  le  reste  n*est  rien. 


Sans  cet  amour  tant  d'objets  raYlssants 
Laoihris  dor6s,  bois,  jardina,  et  ibntaiaiea, 
N*ont  pas  d'appas  qui  ne  aoient  Ian- 

guissans, 
Et  leurs  plaiaiis  sont  moina  doux  que  aea 

peines. 
Des  jeunes  coeurs  c*est  le  supreme  bien, 
Aimez,  aimez,  tout  le  reste  n'est  rien. 


La  Fontaine  places  these  stanzas  in  the  mouth  of  love.  Whichever  of 
'the  two  composed  them,  whether  Cupid  himself  or  La  Fontaine,  they  are 
worthy  of  their  author. 

The  following  couplet,  which  is  anonymous,  is  an  imitation  of  the 
beautiful  lines  of  the  Pastor  Fido,  so  often  quoted  and  so  often  translated. 
We  insert  the  original  with  the  French  imitation. 


Se*l  peccar  e  si  dolce 
El  non  peccar  si  necesaario  o  troppo 
Imperfetta  natwa 
Che  repugni  alia  legge ! 
O  troppo  dura  leg;g^ 
Che  la  nateca  ofltodi ! 


De  la  nature  un  doux  penchant 

Nous  porte  &  la  tendresse ; 
fit  Ton  dit  que  la  loi  defend 

D^aYoir  une  maftresse. 
Mais  la  nature  est  ftdble  en  sol, 

Ou  bien  la  l«i  trop  dure : 
Grands  Dieu !  r^formez  YOtre  loi,* 

Ou  changez  la  nature. 


We  annex  another  tranalatiQii  of  the  same  verses  of  Guarini,  mudi 
more  literal  and  faithful,  but  by  no  means  so  pleasing  to  our  minds. 

Sana  doate,  on  ]a  natme  est  imparfidte  en  aoi, 
Qui  noua  donne  un  penchant  que  eondamna  la  loi, 

Ou  la  loi  doit  sembler  trop  dure. 
Qui  candamne  ua  penehant'qae  donne  la  natare. 
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Hie  Abh6  V^egtin  condensed  the  idea  of  Guarini  into  one  line,  and 
the  preceding  couplet  may  be  considered  as  a  paraplirase  or  amplification 
of  tbis  single  yerse. 

Dienz !  changes  Is  naiurey  oa  reyoqueB  la  loi. 

The  following  bacchanalian  claims  M.  Malezieux  for  its  author.  He 
was  the  captain  Morris  of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Sixteentii.  We  have  often 
heard  it  sung  and  admired  in  the  salons  of  Paris,  but  the  only  merit  we 
ever  saw  in  it  makes  its  appearance  in  the  concluding  lines  of  the  second 
stanza.    We  leave  our  readers  to  Judge. 


I. 

Mve  aox  cliaiiBoiis,  ne  TonB  d^laise ; 
Je  ne  Banrais  bolre  k  mon  aiae 

Qnand  il  fiiut  arranger  des  mots. 
Gardons,  sniyant  I'antiqne  iisagey 

Panni  lea  verrea  et  lea  pota 
La  liberty  jnaqu'an  langage. 


II. 
Evitona  tonte  aervitade, 
Et  fuyooa  la  p6nible  ^tudn, 

De  rimaiUer  hors  de  saiaon. 
C'eat  une  pUdaante  maxime, 

Quand  U  faut  perdre  la  raison, 
De  vooloir  donserrer  la  rime. 


We  are  pleased  with  the  wit  and  philosophy  of  the  following,  by  M.  De 
Coulange,  on  the  origin  of  nobility. 

D'Adam  nona  aonimea  toua  enfiinta, 

La  xn^UYe  en  eat  connne, 
Et  que  toua  noa  premiera  parenta 

Ont  men6  la  charrue. 
Maia,  laa  de  cultiver  enfln 

La  tern  labouT6ey 
L'un  a  detel6  le  mating 

L*autre  Tapr^  din6e. 

Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau,  usually  called  die  poet  Rousseau,  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  philosophic  namesake,  is  the  author  of  the  following,  copied 
from  La  Fontaine's  fi&ble  of  Tirds  and  Amarante. 


I. 

Antfttez,  jeune  berg^, 
Je  soia  on  amant  aincere  : 

Un  amant  vona  fait-U  pear  ? 
Je  n'ai  qa'un  mot  k  Youa  dire : 
Et  tout  ce  que  je  d^aire, 

C'eat  de  voua  tiier  d*erreur. 

II. 
Le  tempa  TOua  ponrsoit  aana  cease : 
VMsA  de  TOtre  jeunesae 

Sera  tnent6t  efikc^. 
Le  tempa  d^tmit  toutea  choeeay 
Et  Ton  ne  Toit  plua  de  roaea 

Quand  le  printempa  est  paae^. 


III. 
Un  pea  de  tendre  folie 
Faitd'unejoliefille 

Le  plaisir  et  le  bonhear ; 
Et  dana  le  d6clin  de  Vkge 
Un  dehoia  iier  et  aauvage 

Lui  rend  la  gloire  et  Thonneur. 

IV. 

Par  eette  le^on  fldMe 
Tfarda  presaait  une  belle 

D'avoir  piti6  de  aon  mal. 
Son  ^Bacoura  la  rendit  aage ; 
Maia  elle  n*en  fit  usage 

Qu'aa  profit  de  aon  rival. 


The  following  is  by  the  Abb6  de  Lattaignaat,  who,  during  thirty  years 
enjoyed  a  much  higher  reputation  as  a  ''  chansonni6r '  than  as  a  ''  pr^di- 
citeor.**  He  has  left  to  posterity  four  yolumes  of  songs  of  rery  indifferent 
merit.  We  select  a  somewhat  curious  one«  the  idea  being  purely  finan- 
cial, and  it  is  a  ^rarity  to  find  the  lyric  muse  in  t^  company  of  Cocker. 
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z. 

Vous  me  devez  depuis  deux  ans 
Trente  baisers  des  plus  charmants : 

Je  vous  les  ai  gagn^  k  Tombre. 
J'en  veux  caleuler  Tint^rdt : 

Vous  en  augmenterez  le  nombro 
Quand  vous  me  paieraz,  s*il  vous  plait. 

II. 

Trente  baisers,  channante  Iris, 
N'^tant  payes  qu*au  denier  six, 

Valent  bien  cinq  baisers  de  rente 
Trente  baisers  de  capital, 

Dix  d'int^r^t  joints  k  ces  trente 
Font  quarante  pour  le  total. 

III. 

Acqnitte£-vous,  car  il  est  temps; 
Payez-moi  mes  baisers  comptant, 

Et  le  principal,  et  la  rente ; 
Car  sans  huissiers  ni  sans  recors 

Si  Tous  en  ^tes  refusante, 
Je  vous  y  contraindrai  par  corps. 

Our  next  specimen  is  a  matrimonial  lamentation,  and  the  sentiments 
expressed  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  proceeds  from  a  female  pen.  We 
are  satisfied  that  there  is  much  truth  in  it^  and  that  husbands  in  general 
deserve  the  censure  of  the  poetess.  We  claim^  however^  exemption  for 
ourselves,  and  as  we  propose  shortly  to  explain  our  opinions  on  marriage^  on 
the  proper  education  of  women,  and  on  the  undue  and  illiberal  assumption 
of  the  male  sex^  we  shall  then  prove  that  we  have  a  right  to  this  exception. 

I. 

Un  amant  16ger,  firivole, 
D'une  jeune  enfant  raffole. 
Doux  regard,  belle  parole, 

lie  font  choisir  pour  6poux. 
Soumis  quand  Thymen  s  appr^te, 
Tendre  le  jour  de  la  f^te, 
Le  lendemain  il  tient  tdte .... 

II  fiiut  d^k  filer  doux. 

II. 

Sit6t  que  du  manage 

Le  lien  sacr6  Tengage, 

Plus  de  voeux,  pas  un  hommage, 

Plaisirs,  talens,  tout  s*enfuit. 
En  vertu  de  Thyraen^e, 
II  vous  gronde  k  la  joum6e ; 
Bftille  toute  la  soiree, 

Et  Dieu  salt  s'il  dort  la  nuit. 

a 

in. 

Sa  contenance  engourdie, 
Quelque  grave  ftmtaisie, 
Son  humeur,  sa  jalousie, 

Oui,  c'est  Ik  tout  votre  bien. 
Et  pour  avoir  I'avantage 
De  rester  dans  Teadavage, 
n  firat  garder  au  volage 

Un  ooeur  dont  il  se  ftdt  rten. 
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The  following  exquisite  ballad  we  found  in  an  old  collection  of  songs, 
and  it  certainly  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century,  although  faultless  in 
style  and  equal  to  any  lyrical  effusion  of  Beranger.  It  contains  a  scene, 
a  dialogue,  and  a  picture  \  and  though  all  is  precise  and  neat  in  thought 
and  in  expression,  it  is  wholly  free  from  stiffness  or  common  place.  We 
account  it  a  literary  gem  of  the  purest  water.  We  recommend  some  of 
our  professional  composers  to  adapt  it  to  music,  and  if  they  succeed  in 
producing  an  air  in  the  slightest  degree  proportioned  to  the  harmony  of 
the  poem,  they  may  be  assured  of  reaping  a  rich  reward  from  their  labours. 


I. 
De  mon  berger  volage 

J'entends  le  flageolet ; 
De  ce  nouvel  homniage 

Je  ne  suU  plus  Toljet : 
Je  rentends  qui  firedonne 

Pour  une  autre  que  moi. 
H^las  I    que  j*6tais  bonne 

l>e  lui  donner  ma  foi ! 

II. 

Anti«fote  rinfldMe 

Faisait  dire  k  I'^cho 
Que  j'etais  la  plus  belle 

Des  fllles  du  hameau ; 
Que  j*etai8  sa  berg^re, 

Qu'il  £tait  mon  berger ; 
Que  je  serais  l^g^re 

Sails  qu*il  devint  l^er. 


III. 
Un  jour  (c*6tait  ma  fete) 

II  vint  de  grand  matin. 
De  fleurs  omant  ma  t&te, 

I]  plaignait  son  destin. 
II  dit :  Veux-tu,  cruelle, 

Jouir  de  mes  tourmens  ? 
Je  dis  :  Sois-moi  fiddle, 

£t  laisse  &ire  au  temps. 

IV. 

Le  printempfl  qui  vit  naftre 

Ses  volages  ardeius, 
Les  a  vu  disparaitre 

Aussitot  que  les  fleurs. 
Mais  s'il  ram^ne  k  Flore 

Les  inconstants  zephyrs, 
Ne-pourrait-U  encore 

Ramener  ses  desirs. 


The  following  couplet,  though  short,  is  beautiful,  and  little  known. 

It  is  by  Madame  de  Murat. 

Faut-il  6tre  tant  Yolage  ? 

Ai-je  dit  au  doux  plaisir. 

Tu  nous  fuls,  las  I   quelle  domage 

D^  qu'on  a  cru  te  saisir. 

Ce  plaisir  tant  regrettable 

Me  n^pond :  Rends  gr&ce  aux  dieux : 

S'Us  m*ay^ent  fkit  plus  durable, 

lis  m*auraient  gard6  pour  eux. 

The  French  theatre  is  rich  in  pastoral  opera,  and  Favart  unquestionably 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  department  of  literature.  No  author  ever 
depicted  the  loves  of  the  village  with  such  fidelity  and  spirit.  La 
Chercheuse  d'esprit,  Jeannot  and  Jeannette,  Bastien  et  Bastienne,  Ninette 
^  la  cour,  and  Annette  et  Lubin,  are  models  of  perfection  in  this  style  of 
writing.  We  shall  endeavour  to  justify  this  praise  by  contrasting  Favart 
with  Rousseau,  and  for  that  purpose  we  select  the  opera  of  Bastien  et 
Bastienne,  which  is  a  quasi  parody  on  the  Devin  du  Village.  The  scenes 
of  the  former  are  chalked  on  those  of  the  latter,  not  in  the  spirit  of  hostile 
criticism,  but  as  a  confessed  imitation,  Favart  having  resolved,  in  gene- 
rous emulation,  to  try  his  powers  against  Rousseau.  Both  these  operas 
are  in  sentiment  an  expansion  of  the  Donee  gratus  eram  of  Horace :  both 
Me  excellent,  but  we  must  g^ve  the  palm  of  superiority  to  Favart  over 
Vol.  I.— No.  I.  4 
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Jean  Jacques.  Rousseau  certaiDly  displays  more  theatrical  inyention, 
but  the  poetry  of  Favart  is  truly  *'  simplex  mnnditiis/'  ingenuous,  natural, 
easy,  and  inartificial.  The  characters  of  both  are  Tillagers,  but  those  of 
Rousseau  speak  the  more  polite  language  of  the  town^  while  the  rustics 
of  Favart  converse  in  the  dialect  of  the  country.  The  following  is  the 
address  of  Colin  to  his  absent  mistress  from  the  Devin  du  Village. 


I. 

Dans  ma  cabane  obecore, 

ToHJours  soucis  nonyeanz : 
Vent,  Boleil  ou  froidure, 

ToHioun  peine  et  travauz. 
Colette^  ma  berg^re, 

Si  tu  Tiens  Thabiter, 
Colin  dans  sa  chaumi^ 

N*a  rien  &  regtetter. 


II. 

Des  champs,  de  la  prairie^ 

Retonmant  chaque  soiry 
Chaque  soir  plus  (ji^ey 

Je  viendrai  te  revoir. 
Du  soleil,  dans  nos  plaines, 

Devan<;ant  le  retonr, 
Je  charmerai  mes  peines 

En  chantant  notre  amour. 


In  these  lines  we  recognise  the  hand  of  a  master  in  the  art  of  composi- 
tion, but  we  think  more  of  Rousseau  than  of  Colin.  The  verses  are 
beautiful,  but  they  are  out  of  keeping  with  the  character  of  a  rustic,  and 
thus  the  scenic  illusion  is  lost.  For  instance,  the  following  expressions, 
"Devancer  le  retour  du  soleil,  and,  charmer  mes  peines,*'  are  too  elegant 
for  a  ploughman,  and  they  thus  violate  that  rule  of  the  drama  which 
insists  on  identifying  the  speaker  with  his  speech.  Let  us  now  listen  to 
Bastienne  speaking  of  her  lover. 


I. 
Plus  matin  que  Taurore 

Dans  nos  vallons  j*6tais, 
Bien  apres  V  soir  encore 

Dans  nos  vallons  j*  restais. 
Le  travail  et  la  peine, 

Tout  ^a  n*  me  coutait  rien. 
H61as  !  c'est  que  Bastienne 

Etait  avec  Bastien. 

II. 

Dr^  que  le  jour  se  l^ve, 
Je  Youdrais  qu'il  &l%  soir, 

Et  dr^  que  V  joux  s'ach^ve, 
Au  matin  j*  voudrais  m'  voir. 


D*oii  vient  q*  tout  me  chagrine ; 

Et  que  j*  nons  de  ooeur  k  rien  ? 
H^las !  c*est  que  Bastienne 

N'  voit  plus  son  eher  Bastien. 

III. 

Le  chao?*ment  de  c'  volage 

Devrait  bien  m*  d^gager : 
Mais  je  n'en  ons  pas  V  courage, 

Et  je  n*  fais  q'  m'affliger. 
D'un  ingrat  quand  on  sVenge, 

C*est  se  d6dommager. 
Mais,  h^las  1  Bastien  change, 

Et  je  n'  saurais  changer. 


These  ven^  bieathe  an  air  of  rusticity.  It  is  the  village  giri  who 
speaks.  We  think  only  of  Bastienne  and  forget  Favart.  To  produce 
this  effect  IS  the  triumph  of  the  dramatic  art.  The  two  last  llties  of  the 
third  stanza  are  peculiarly  beautiful,  and  proclaim  the  sincerity  of  deep- 
seated  affection.  We  shall  place  in  contrast  Colette  and  Basdekine,  both 
complaining  of  the  caprice  of  their  lovers  5  both  alluding  to  the  more 
tempting  offers  they  had  received  5  and  both  innocently  praising  their 
own  fidelity.    This  first  song  is  from  the  Devin  du  Village,  by  Colette. 

Bi  des  galants  de  la  ville 
J*eu88e  ^out^  la  discourB^ 
Ah  I   qu'il  m'eut  6t4  &cile 
De  former  d  aatres  amours. 
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Mise  en  liche  demoiselle, 
Je  briUeraiB  tons  les  Jours ; 
De  rubans  et  de  dentelle 
Je  chaigerais  mes  atooTB. 
Pour  l*ainoiir  de  rinfid^le, 
J'ai  refuse  mon  bonheur; 
J'aimais  mieuz  6tre  mohiA  belle, 
£t  lui  conserver  mon  cceur. 

This  is  a  delightful  and  harmonious  piece  of  yeniiication^  but  surely  it 
B  not  the  natural  language  of  a  rustic  maiden.  ''  Charger  ses  atours  de 
nbans  et  de  dentelle*'  would  better  suit  the  lips  of  a  fine  lady  of  fashion. 
*'J'ai  refus^  mon  bonheur**  contradicts  the  next  two  lines,  and  incon- 
sistency is  an  unpardonable  error  in  such  a  writer  as  Rousseau.  From 
him  criticiani  has  a  right  to  expect  perfection.  Favart  has  imitated  this 
song  of  CoUette*  and  his  copy  breathes  the  pure  air  of  the  village. 
Btstiame  lixigs : 


I.* 

Si  jVonlloiifl  Mre  un  tantet  coquette, 

Et  prtter  Tofeille  anx  fitvoris, 
Qa«  je  f<§rions  ais^ment  emplette 

Des  plus  galants  monsieux  de  Paris  I 
Mais  Bastien  est  le  seul  qui  peut  nous 
Et  j*  nons  sans  myst^re      [plaire, 
Toujours  r^pondu : 
Ttiwcw-aous,  messieux,  je  somm'  trop 

[sagfe : 


Sachez  qu'au  village 
J'ons  de  la  vertu. 


II. 

An  d^lin  dn  jour,  pr^  d'un  bocage, 
Un  jeune  monsieu  des  plus  gentis^ 
Voulait  dans  un  brillant  Equipage 

Nous  mener,  c'  dit-il,  ju8qu*&  Paris. 
11  voulait  m*  donaer  rubans,  dentelle : 
Mais  totgours  fidMe, 
J'y  ons  T^pondu  I 
lous,  messieux,  je 
Sachez  qu'au  village 
J^ons  de  la  vertu. 


somm'  trop 

[sage: 


III. 


<<  En  honneur,  je  vous  trouve  charmantei 

'<  Me  dit  un  jour  un  petit  collet : 
*'  Venez,  vous  serez  ma  gouvemante, 

"  Chez  moi  vous  vous  plairez  tout  &  fait.** 
Tout  ces  biaux  discours  n  6tiont  que  finesse^ 
J'ons  connu  Tadresse, 
Et  j*oii8  r6pondu : 
Laissez-nous,  messieux,  je  somm'  trop  sage  : 
Sachez  qu'au  village 
J*ons  de  la  vertu. 

_  _  _  • 

We  consider  this  song  a  triumph  of  genius.  We  hear  the  voice  of  a 
rani  beauty  who  has  been  frequently  exposed  to  the  snares  of  the  seducer. 
Her  song  is  at  once  lively  and  true,  and  contains  an  indirect  criticism  on 
morals.  Favart  evidently  intended  it  as  a  trial  of  skill  against  his  talented 
competitor^  and  most  assuredly  he  gained 'the  prize.  How  felicitously  has 
^  seized  the  dialect  of  the  village  and  preserved  the  idiomatic  expressions 
of  nmd  life  ?  How  harmonious  is  the  cadence,  how  chaste  the  sentiment, 
how  natural  the  reflections,  how  pure  and  sincere  the  devoted  attachment 
of  Bastienne  ?  The  following  is,  however,  if  possible,  even  superior,  and 
it  is  not  copied  from  any  model  in  the  Devin  du  Village.    Bastienne  sings : 
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I. 

Autrefois  it  sa  mattreflse 
Quand  il  volait  une  fleur, 
II  marqnait  tant  d*allegre8ee, 
Qu*elle  passait  dans  mon  coeur. 
Ponrquoi  re^oit-il  ce  gage 
D*une  autre  amante  avyourd'hui  ? 
Avions-je  dans  le  village 
Queuq'  chos*  que  n'  fUt  pas  it  lui  ? 
Mes  troupiaux  et  mon  laitage, 
A  mon  Bastien  tout  etait, 
Faut-il  qu'une  autre  Tengage 
Aprte  tout  ce  que  j*ai  fait  ? 


II. 

Pour  qu*il  eut  tout  Tayantage 
A  la  fi^te  du  hamiau, 
De  rubans  it  tout  etage, 
J*on8  embeUi  son  ehapiau 
D'une  gentiUe  rosette, 
J'ons  OTO/k  son  flageolet. 
C*  n*est  pas  que  je  la  regrette 
Malg^  moi  Tingrat  me  plait ; 
Mais,  pour  parer  ce  volage 
J'ons  d^fait  mon  biau  corset. 
Faut-il  qu*une  autre  I'engage 
Apr^  tout  ce  que  j'ai  fait. 


Here  is  another  gem  of  poesy.  Never  did  nature,  in  the  artless  and 
unsophisticated  simplicity  of  rural  life,  pour  fordi  strains  more  true,  more 
lender,  or  more  graceful.  How  delicate  and  ingenuous  are  the  feelings 
of  Bastienne  !  ''J'ons  deftdt  mon  biau  corset*'  is  above  all  praise :  what 
could  a  village  girl  do  more  to  prove  her  sincerity  >  *'  C  n'est  pas  que 
je  la  regrette'*  flows  from  the  heart.  She  seems  desirous  to  convince 
herself  that  no  bitter  querulousness  is  mingled  with  her  reproaches. 
How  exquisite  is  the  soft  confession  contained  in  ''Malgr^  moi  Tingrat 
me  plait.*'  Who  would  not  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  this  enchantiDg 
shepherdess  ?  The  chorus  is  full  of  similar  interest :  yes^  Bastienne^  your 
lover  would  have  been  a  villain  had  he  deserted  you. 

Let  us  once  more  place  Rousseau  and  Favart  in  contrast.  Colin  and 
Bastien  are  both  confident  of  the  fidelity  of  their  mistresseSj  despite  some 
little  misgivings.     Let  us  first  hear  Rousseau. 

Non,  non.  Colette  n'est  pas  trompeusey 

£Ue  m  a  promis  sa  foi : 

Peut-elle  dtre  amoreuse 

D*un  autre  berger  que  moi? 
Non,  non,  etc. 

We  have  no  fieiult  to  find  with  this  couplet,  as  fiur  as  it  goes  5  but  it  is 

meagre  and  insufficient.     Haw  much  richer  is  the  imagination  of  Favart, 

when  he  makes  Bastien  speak  of  his  sweetheart.     He  absolutely  pleads 

his  case,  and  argues  as  for  a  verdict.     He  constitutes  himself  Judge,  jury, 

and  advocate,  and  exults  in  the  certainty  of  a  favourable  decision.    Favart 

has,  in  this  song,  amplified  the  '*  Malo  me  Galatea  petit"  of  Virgil,  and 

most  beautifully  has  he  improved  on  the  original. 


I. 
Bon,  bon,  vous  m*  contez  eun'  fable 
Si  Bastienne  aime,  s'est  moi. 
Pour  me  faire  un  tour  semblable, 
Elle  est  de  trop  bonne  foi. 
Quand  Je  la  trouvons  gentille, 
Air  m'  trouve  aussi  biau  gar^on, 
£t  Bastienne  n*e8t  pas  fille 
A  m'  dire  un  oui  pour  un  non. 

II. 
Si  j'allons  dans  la  prairie. 
Air  me  g^ett'  venir  de  loin. 
Pour  m'  faire  queuq'  tricherie, 
All'  se  gliss*  derriere  el  foin. 


Air  me  jette  de  la  tarre, 
Et  queuquefois  aussi,  d^ 
All  me  pousse  dans  la  mare : 
Ce  sont  des  preuves  que  9a. 

III. 

Et  pis,  c'  jour  qu*  k  la  main  chaude 
On  jouait  sur  le  gpazon, 
Moi,  qui  ne  suis  pas  un  glaude, 
Je  m'y  boutis  sans  fiu^on. 
Air  toujours  folle  et  maleigne, 
Pour  se  divertir  un  brin, 
Courut  tot  prendre  une  ^peine, 
Et  m'en  tapit  dans  la  main. 
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How  superior  is  Bastien  to  Colin.  Clown  though  he  be,  he  understands 
the  rationale  of  lore.  ''Ce  sont  des  preuves  que  ^"  bespeaks  a  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  which  would  not  discredit  a  philosopher.  Fonte- 
nelle  has  seized  the  same  thought  in  one  of  his  eclogues.  Iris  is  conversing 
with  her  swain,  and  expresses  her  doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  two  lovers. 

Croyez-vons  qae,  pour  Hre  et  fldMe  et  sincere, 
On  en  trouve  toi^ouTS  amtant  dans  sa  bergere? 
Damon  y  gagnerait :   nous  sommes  tous  t^moins, 
Combien  &  Timarette  il  a  rendu  de  soins. 
L'autre  jour  cependant  elle  vint  par  derrUrs 
Au  fier  et  beau  Thamire  6ter  sa  paneti^re, 
Damon  itadt  present ;  elle  ne  lui  dit  rien 
Pour  moi,  de  leurs  aoiours  je  n*augurai  pas  bien. 
Cet  touri-Ui  ne  »e  font  qu*au  herger  que  Von  aime: 
Votu  wnu  plamdriez  bien  H  j*en  usaU  de  mime. 

Virgil,  Fontenellc,  and  Favart,  have  all  expressed  the  feeling  of  true 
love,  ever  accompanied  by  delicacy.  Love  is  intense  and  expanded 
esteem,  and  it  is  exclusive.  It  repudiates  all  plurality,  and  is  ever  based 
on  unity.  A  woman  who  yields  her  little  favours  and  attentions  to  more 
than  one  man  is  accounted  a  coquette,  and  true  love  never  nestles  itself 
in  a  fickle  bosom.  Bastien  knew  that  he  was  the  favoured  swain  from 
the  innocent  and  playful  familiarity  of  his  mistress.  He  says  in  the  first 
verse  that  she  is  "  de  bonne  foi,*'  and  that  she  was  incapable  of  uttering  a 
"  oui"  for  a  "  non."  He  knew  that  she  was  not  a  flirt  or  a  coquette. 
He  gave  her  credit  for  delicacy  of  mind,  and  therefore  was  certain  that 
she  would  not  have  taken  any  liberty  with  him,  unless  he  possessed  her 
affections.  Bastien  was  in  fact  a  philosopher,  without  knowing  it,  and 
understood  the  principles  of  human  action  without  ever  having  studied 
them.  In  the  village  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis  the  approving  smile  of 
beauty  is  easily  penetrated,  and  Bastien  took  the  hint  as  it  was  intended  ) 
hence  the  multum  in  parvo  contained  in  the  line  :  *'  Ce  sont  des  preuves 
que  9a." 


ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE   REVOLUTION  IN 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 


DcBiNG  three  centuries  the  court  of  Madrid  exercised  undisputed  sove* 
reignty  over  her  possessions  in  the  New  World.  Her  reign  had  been 
exclusive,  partial,  and  unjust,  sacrificing  all  the  rights  of  the  Creoles  to 
the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards.  The  natives  were  treated  as  the  absolute 
property  of  the  mother  country,  and  deprived  of  almost  every  privil^e 
which  appertains  to.  humanity.  This  continued  system  of  misrule  had 
kindled  the  materials  of  revolution,  and  a  favourable  opportunity  only 
was  wanted  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of  Spanish  America  into  open  revolt. 
The  insurrection  of  Aranjuez  in  CHd  Spain,  1808,  which  led  to  the 
dismissal  of  Godoy,  the  prince  of  peace,  and  to  the  abdication  of  Charles 
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the  Fourth^  gave  the  first  shock  to  the  royal  authority.  The  aabaeqaent 
iiiTasiOB  of  the  Peninsula  by  Napdeon^  the  captivity  of  the  Spanish 
monaich,  and  the  deposition  of  the  old  dynasty  by  the  memoraUe  decrees 
at  Bayonne,  efifectiudiy  destroyed  tiiat  iflusire  charm  <^  omnipotenoe 
which  the  colonists  had  imagined  to  surronnd  and  consecrate  the  scepttv 
of  their  ancient  kings.  The  spdl  was  n6w  broken  by  the  victorioos 
legions  of  France^  and  the  sword  of  Buonaparte  cut  asunder  that  moral 
force  which  had  hitherto  secured  to  the  court  of  Madrid  the  obedience  of 
seventeen  millions  of  transatlantic  subjects. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  after  the  occurrence  of  these  events  the 
government  of  Old  Spain  was  vested  in  local  juntas,  which  started  up  in 
every  province  and  city.  The  juntas  of  Asturias  and  Seville,  the  two  first 
established  in  the  mother  country,  despatched  commissioners  to  America, 
clothed  with  powers  equivalent  to  the  royal  prerogative.  Now,  it  is  highly 
important  to  observe,  that  it  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  Spanish 
jurisprudence,  with  regard  to  her  colonial  possessions,  to  consider  them  as 
vested  in  the  crown,  and  not  in  the  state.  When  the  commissioners  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  displayed  their  credentials,  that  established  and 
universally  recognised  principle  was  instantly  brought  forward  against 
their  pretensions,  the  natives  being  resolutely  determined  not  to  admit 
the  validity  of  any  written  instrument  which  did  not  bear  the  king*s  seal 
and  signature.  The  Creoles  further  contended  that  these  commissioners 
were  merely  provincial  delegates  from  two  districts,  which,  of  themselves, 
composed  only  a  fraction  of  the  mother  country,  an  additional  argument^ 
strong  and  just,  against  their  interference.  Thus  the  first  brick  was  taken 
out  of  the  old  building,  an  ominous  presage  of  its  entire  and  speedy 
demolition. 

The  principle  of  non-intervention  being  thus  insisted  on,  the  native 
leaders  deduced  from  it  the  following  conclusions  :  "  The  king  being  in 
captivity,  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects  is  suspended,  and  therefore,  during 
the  term  of  his  imprisonment,  the  people  have  a  right  to  firame  some 
system  of  temporary  government  to  prevent  the  horrors  of  anarchy.  Let 
then  the  inhabitants  of  Old  Spain  establish  local  juntas,  or  a  central  junta, 
for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  mother  country,  as  they  may  deem 
Boost  polidc.  With  such  internal  arrangements  the  Creoles  liave  no  oon- 
oem,  but  they  protest  against  any  extension  of  that  assumed  power  to  4&e 
colonies,  for  Spanish  America  never  belonged  to  the  stete,  but  to  the 
crown.  The  Creoles  will  adopt  the  same  measures  as  the  Spaniards,  and 
establish  juntas  composed  of  natives,  and  rule  dieir  own  oomitiy,  as  they 
thiak  fit,  until  the  restoration  of  the  king  to  his  tSirone,  for  to  die  king 
akae  their  allegiance  is  due.**  The  commissioners  refased  to  listen  to 
these  argvmiaits,  and  hoik  parties  resolved  to  appeal  to  anns. 

Such,  m  few  words,  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  ouft-breaking  of  the 
revohidoii ;  but  the  remote  -cause  mvst  be  sought  for  in  three  centuries 
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of  ofprotidoiii.  fh%  lantCTJ^lB  of  ooml^iutipn  were  all  collected  3  it 
n^iked  bat  a  apark  to  kindOb  tl^em  into  flames.  It  ifi  the  object  of  this 
aitide  to  give  aa  ootlioe  of  tbe  colonial  policy  which  Spain  adopjted 
towwb  Aipfriffa  during  th^  long  period  .of  her  puuresia|ted  ^omiiuutioq, 
and  our  readers  wjU  then  judge  for  theinselves  whether  the  &cts  and 
statements  adduced  afford  both  an  apology  and  a  jjii8ti£catiQ9  for  the 
piotjmcled  and  sangjoinary  w^f  of  independence. 

With  the  exception  of  ]3razil>  Dutch  and  French  Guiana»  and  the  pre- 
sei^t  Biiliah  Goliopies  of  Oemeisara  aod  fi^eqjoibo*  the  Spani3h  posaessions 
iaduded  the  whole  of  Sojutb  Ameri/ca*  the  I8thmu3  of  Fanama>  and  a 
portioii  of  tb|B  Northem  Coi^tii^ent^  which  .e^Ltended  to  the  confines  of  the 
Uiiited  States.  This  vast  territory  was  divided  into  four  viceroyalties  and 
five  captain  gmeralshipp.  The  former  coi^priaed  Mexico,  Peru,  Rio  de 
la  Flata,  otherwise  designated  Buenos  Ayres,  and  New  Grenada  -,  the 
latter,  the  yenins«l»  of  yi^cataqu  Guat^nala*  Chile,  Venezuela,  and  the 
Island  of  Cuba.  The  captains  general,  although  holding  situations  of 
m^or  imsjorta^cej  w/ece  independent  of  the  viceroys,  as  were  the  viceroys 
of  eech  other.  Indeed,  ifx  most  cases,  natural  barriers  precluded  the 
possibility  of  interference. 

These  grc^  officers  of  state  were  invested  with  almost  kin^y  power, 
though  there  were  three  limitations  to  their  authority,  which,  however, 
were  rather  nominal  thSiU  re^l.  The  first  of  these  checks  on  their  com- 
plete irresponsibility  was  the  council  of  the  Indies,  which  was  held  at 
Madrid.  This  board  was  created  in  151 1,  by  Ferdinand  the  Second,  and 
cemodeUed  by  Charl^  the  Fifth,  in  1524,  for  the  exclusive  superintend* 
ence  of  the  affairs  of  the  colonies.  Over  this  supreme  tribunal  the  king 
was  supposed  to  preside  in  person.  The  second  rein  on  the  vicerpys  and 
ciq^taiipis  general  wa^  expressed  by  the  curious  phrase  ''  residencia.'*  It 
involxed  accountability,  the  governors  being  subject,  on  their  return  home, 
to  have  their  .conduQt  legally  investigated,  during  .their  resid^ce  abroad> 
at  the  sole  will  and  pleasure  of  .the  king,  hut  .this  appears  to  have  been 
very  sel4om,  if  ever,  enforced.  The  third  restraint  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  W:as  the  fiuthority  of  the  "  audiencia,*'  a  local  board  composed 
entirely  of  Europeans,  fmd  of  which  the  viceroy  was  honorary  president. 
This  court  had  co^trQ\4  over  all  the  colonial  tribunals,  ecdesiastical  as 
well  as  civil,  where  the  value  of  the  object  in  litigation  was  under  ten 
thousand  dollars ;  but  if  it  exceeded  that  sum,  au  appeal  lay  to  the 
council  of  the  Indieii.  The  viceroy  and  the  members  of  the  audienoia 
alwa^  understood  each  other,  and  their  interests  rarely  can^e  into  colli- 
sion. The  local  laws  enacted  by  this  tribunal,  the  precedents  of  cases 
they  had  decided,  and  the  decrees  transmitted  from  Madrid  for  enrolment, 
formed  that  system  of  jurisprudence  called  ''  Recopilacion  de  las  Jjeyes 
de  las  Indies,"  q^.  General  Collection  of  the  Laws  of  the  Indies.  They 
were  printed  and  bound  together  in  four  folio  volumes^  but  the  work  was 
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so  full  of  contradictions  that  the  ablest  lawyers  were  nncertain  what  law§ 
were  in  force  and  what  in  disuse,  what  had  been  wholly  repealed  and 
what  had  been  modified^  what  had  a  general,  and  what  a  local,  application. 
This  constituted  one  of  the  chief  grievances  of  the  Creoles,  for  the  Judges 
were  always  Spaniards,  and  strained  every  point  against  the  natives  in 
favour  of  their  own  countrymen. 

The  system  of  exclusiveness  was  carried  out  to  the  most  pernicious 
extreme  by  the  establishment  of  fiieros,  which  were  special  privileges 
granted  to  corporate  bodies  and  different  professions.  The  fueros  of  the 
clergy  embraced  all  dignitaries  of  the  church,  canons,  inquisitors,  monks, 
members  of  the  sacerdotal  colleges,  and  even  their  dependents.  Persons 
employed  in  public  affairs,  merchants,  the  militia,  the  navy,  the  engineers, 
the  artillery  corps,  and  the  army  in  general,  all  had  their  respective  fueros. 
These  fueros  exempted  the  holders  from  being  tried  by  the  regular  judicial 
authorities,  and  gave  them  the  right,  in  all  civil  and  criminal  cases,  of 
selecting  for  their  judges  the  members  of  the  special  tribunal  attached  to 
their  own  profession  or  corporation.  Thus,  in  all  matters  of  law,  an 
imperium  in  imperio  existed,  and  as  these  fueros  were  rarely  granted  to 
any  but  Europeans,  the  natives  had  scarcely  a  chance  of  obtaining  justice, 
and  in  no  instance  without  encountering  delay,  vexation,  and  expense, 
for  a  Spaniard  might  hold  a  triple  fuero,  as  a  merchant,  a  militiaman,  and 
a  government  civil  officer,  in  which  cases  it  was  alinost  impossible  for  a 
Creole  to  bring  his  European  opponent  into  court. 

The  local  government  of  the  interior  districts,  provincias  intemas,  was 
entrusted  to  functionaries  called  ''alcaldes,*'  and  "regidores,"  and  they 
composed  the  ayuntamientos  or  municipalities.  Originally  these  officers 
were  elected  by  the  respectable  inhabitants,  but  as  corruption  increased, 
their  situations  were  put  up  to  auction,  and  disposed  of  to  the  best  bidder. 
But  the  most  extraordinary  and  iniquitous  organization  of  these  bodies 
was  effected  in  1 794,  by  brigadier  Calleja,  afterwards  Conde  de  Calderon. 
He  decreed  that,  in  every  town  and  village,  the  captain  of  the  militia 
should  be  perpetual  alcalde  i  the  first  and  second  lieutenants,  regidores  ; 
and  the  first  sergeant,  procurador,  or  legal  adviser  to  the  corporation. 
By  this  absurd  system,  in  the  distant  provinces,  where  the  municipalities 
were  the  only  tribunals  for  the  decision  of  all  petty  disputes,  a  corporal, 
or  even  a  private,  in  the  absence  of  his  superiors,  was  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  Justice.  The  sentence  pronounced  by  these  incompe- 
tent functionaries  could  only  be  reversed  by  an  appeal  to  the  governor  of 
the  province,  or  to  the  provincial  audiencia,  thus  exposing  the  suitors  to 
vexation  and  expense. 

We  have  already  remarked  that,  according  to  Spanish  jurisprudence, 
the  colonies  were  vested  in  the  crown,  not  in  the  state.  This  principle 
was  rigidly  applied  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishments,  nor  did  the  court 
'^^  Madrid  ever  allow  the  direct  interference  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  its 
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tmnsadantic  possessions.  Papal  bulls  could  only  be  introduced  into 
America  through  the  permission  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  and  this 
priTilege  was  never  conceded  without  a  bargain  being  struck  between  the 
king  and  the  pope.  Indulgences  and  dispensations  were  purchased  at 
Rome  on  account  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  and  th^e  he  sold  to  his 
American  subjects  at  an  enormous  profit.  The  keenest  vigilance  was 
employed  in  the  regulation  of  this  discreditable  traffic,  and  a  native,  con- 
victed of  smuggling  any  of  these  religious  documents  into  the  country, 
was  deemed  guilty  of  a  crime,  even  more  flagitious  than  treason. 

The  collection  of  the  customs  and  the  revenue  generally  employed  a 
vast  number  of  officers,  called  '^  intendentes,"  each  of  whom  presided 
over  a  district.  Their  power  was  considerable,  and  as  they  held  their 
situations  directly  from  the  council  of  the  Indies,  they  were  almost  inde- 
pendent of  the  viceroys.  But  though  the  viceroy  was  not  supreme  in  the 
fiscal  department  he  had  many  opportunities,  by  holding  out  bribes,  of 
influencing  the  officers  of  the  revenue,  and  thus  doing  indirectly  what  he 
could  not  do  directly.  As  he  was  absolute  master  of  the  army,  and  filled 
up  all  vacancies  by  granting  new  commissions  to  whomsoever  he  pleased^ 
that  patronage  alone  secured  to  him  the  most  ready  and  obsequious 
submission. 

Suck  is  an  outline  of  the  political  system  adopted  by  Spain  towards 
America,  and  if  we  fairly  consider  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
framed,  we  must  allow  that  in  theory  it  was  hx  from  defective.  By  the 
old  laws  the  natives  were  eligible  to  every  office,  even  to  the  viceroyalty, 
but  they  were  practically  excluded  from  any  participation  in  public 
authority.  Every  situation  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  down  to  the  lowest 
custom-house  officer,  was  conferred  on  an  European.  It  was  the  favourite 
policy  of  the  court  of  Madrid  to  prevent  the  slightest  identity  of  interests 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Creoles,  and,  among  other  antisocial 
r^ulationaj  no  member  either  of  the  central  audiencia,  or  even  of  the 
provincial  ones,  was  permitted  to  marry  a  native.  The  Spaniards  assumed 
the  exclusive  airs  of  a  privileged  caste,  and  their  habits,  feelings,  and 
sentiments,  were  all  enlisted  against  the  local  interests  of  the  colonists. 
Indeed  it  was  a  maxim  with  them,  ''that  while  a  Manchego  mule,  or  a 
Castilian  cobler  remained  in  the  Peninsula,  either  the  beast  or  the  man 
had  a  right  to  govern  America." 

The  public  functionaries  merely  consulted  their  own  private  emolument, 
and  regarded  the  natives  simply  as  instruments  by  which  they  could 
accumulate  wealth.  The  salary  of  the  vicero3rs  was  fixed  at  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  yet,  living  in  a  style  of  almost  regal  splendour,  they 
usually  returned  to  the  mother  country  with  fortunes  exceeding  a  million 
of  dollars.  This  plunder  was  realized  by  granting  mercantile  licenses  to 
the  great  conmiercial  houses  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico,  for  which  enor- 
mous sums  were  paid  3   and  as  the  merchants  always  derived  immense 
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profits  firom  these  illegal  monopolies,  tke  renl  t»x  was  nltinjately  levie4 
upon  the  native  coB3umers,  Such  w^  ^  avidity  with  wbipb  the  people 
of  the  Peninsula  sought  after  r^olonial  9ppointme^ts,  th^t,  under  the 
administration  of  the  prince  of  pe^ce^  they  were  readily  a^oepted>  even 
wiihout  a  salary,  as  a  sure  road  to  affluence.  Nor  was  the  system  of 
extortion  confined  to  the  acts  of  individuals^  ^or  the  principle  itself  was 
sanctioned  by  the  fiscal  lawf  of  the  government.  The  pourt  of  Madri4 
reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  supplying  all  the  denv^nds  of  the  colonists^ 
The  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  olive,  to  which  the  climate  ofj^mma^ 
is  admirably  suited,  was  absolutely  prohibited,  and  |the  growth  of  what  is 
called  colonial  produce  (as  cocoa,  coffee,  and  indigo,)  w^  px^y  allowed 
to  the  extent  that  the  mother  country  itself  might  require.  No  foreigiier 
was  permitted  to  trade  with  the  natives,  and  no  fbreigi^  vessel  wjas  per- 
mitted to  enter  their  ports ',  nay  more  3  no  American  could  be  a  ship- 
owner. In  Spain  itself  the  trade  was  confined*  for  upwards  of  a  century, 
to  the  single  port  of  Seville,  frov^  which  everf  vessel  chiurtered  for  A^ne? 
rica  was  bound  to  sail,  and  to  which  it  was  compelled  to  return.  Tb^ 
violation  of  this  law  was  punishable  with  death. 

Until  the  year  1700  the  whole  of  the  supplies  destined  for  America 
were  introduced  through  the  ports  of  Porto  Bello  and  Vera  Cruz,  from 
the  first  of  which  remittances  were  made  through  Panama,  (.on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Isthmus^)  to  the  whole' line  of  coast  on  Uie  Pacific, 
coB^prising  GuyaquU,  Quito,  Chile,  and  Peru.  During  the  w,ar  of  Succes- 
sion, the  trade  with  Peru  was  opened  to  the  French  -,  and  many  Americans 
are  of  opinion,  that  to  this  tempoxsary  eiijoyment  of  the  sweets  of  foreign 
intercourse  the  late  revolution  may  be  traced.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
1713,  Great  Britain,  with  the  Asiento,  (or  contract  for  the  supply  of 
slaves),  obtained  a  direct  participation  in  the  American  4j:ade,  by  virtue  of 
the  permission  which  was  granted  to  her,  to  send  a  vessel  of  fiv,e  hundred 
tons  annually  to  the  fair  of  Porto  Bello.  This  privilege  ce^e^  .yritb  the 
partial  hostilities  of  1737,  but  Spain  {bund  herself  con^>elle4,  on  the 
restoration  of  peace,  in  1739,  to  make  «ome  pi;ovision  for  meeting  that 
additioaaid  den^and  which  this  comparatively  free  communic|ition  with 
Europe  Jhad  created.  X^oenses  .were  granted  with  this  view  to  vessels, 
which  were  called  register  ships^  and  which  were  chartered  during  the 
intervals  between  the  usual  periods  for  the  departure  of  the  gaUeons.  In 
1764  a  further  improvement  was  .x^iade,  by  the  establishment  of  ^lonthly 
packets  to  the  Havanna*  Porto  Rico,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  which  were 
allov^  ;to  cany  out  half  a. cargo  of  goods.  This  was  followed,  in  1774, 
by  the  removal  of  the  interdict  upd^  the  intercourse  of  the  colonies  with 
each  other ;  aud  this  again,  in  1.778^  by  what  is  termed  the  decree  of  free 
trade,  by  which  seven  of  the  pijnqpal  ports  of  the  Peninsula  were  allawed 
to  carry  on  a  direct  intercourse  with  Buenos  Ayires  and  the  South  Sea* 

That  these  were  aoiM^oratioiis  of  ^^e.old  ^tein  must  be  admitted. 
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Ait  Che  aMMure  of  refionn  was  partial  and  inadequate.  Cbnuneroe  stil 
oomtSaaa/bd  fettered  bjr  «aja«t  reatrictioM«  and  the  freedom  of  trade  was 
cnmped  bj  monopofy^  In  fhe  miniBg  dialrioU  qaidcail?er  and  gunpow- 
der were  indbpensable*  These  articles  were  supplied  from  tl^e  mother 
eewatty,  and  alwi^  ia  quantities  incommensurate  with  the  demand,  and 
tfcia  deiiaency  eaahiad  the  goremment  employ^  to  ezcite  an  injurions 
emnpetation  among  the  purchasen,  and  tfaus^ndse  the  price  of  these  com- 
■odities.  The  natiTeswwe  in  feet  oompdkd  to  receive  Just  sndi  supplies 
as  tiie  motker  country  clioae  to  remit,  and  pay  i^atever  sums  she  chose 
todeoMBd. 

The  edoeatioii  of  the  AaMrleans  was  contracted  witiiin  die  narrowest 
]imita»  for  the  eoart  of  l^bdiid,  being  nwaie  that  knoidedge  was  power, 
need  every  efibrt  to  retain  the  Crecdes  in  ignorance.  Nothing  can  illus- 
taCe  this  poficy  asore  stron^y  than  a  royid  decree,  of  178$,  addressed  to 
the  viceroy  of  Fern  hy  Gabec,  ytho  was  nt  that  time  president  of  the 
cooneQ  of  the  Indies.  This  decree  states,  dmt  in  consequence  of  die 
nmay  representatiens  made  to  the  tdng,  lespeodag  the  bad  eieets  pro^* 
dnoed  by  the  ci^ege  for  the  education  of  noUe  Indians  at  Lima,  the 
snbjeei  had  been  taken  into  serious  consideration^  and  that  his  majesty 
*' convinced  that,  since  the  conquest,  ne  revelntioB  had  been  attempted 
ansnfig  the  Penivians  whidi  iiad  not  originated  with  some  oi»e  better 
infemed  than  the  rest,'*  had  determined  that  llie  question  should  be 
refefred  to  die  Ttceroy,  with  orders  to  give  an  opinion,  as  soon  as  possible, 
respecting  the  propriety  of  reforming,  new  meddling,  or  entirely  sup- 
[■usiin^  tlie  said  college. 

Upon  the  same  princi|4e,  liberty  to  found  a  school  of  any  kind  was 
(faaaeriy)  alasost  invariaUy  reinsed.  The  municipality  of  Buenos  Ayres 
was  toU,  in  answer  to  a  petition  in  fanrouir  of  an  educational  estoblishment, 
in  which  nothing  but  mathemalies  was  to  be  taught,  that  leamii^  did  not 
become  cdonies.  The  Padre  Mier,  (author  of  a  very  curious  work  on 
the  Mexican  revolution,)  enumerates  various  instances  of  a  similar  kind. 
In  Bogota  die  study  of  chemistry  was  prohibited,  though  permitted  in 
Merico  i  and  in  New  Grenada,  the  works  -of  the  celebrated  Mutis,  though 
pttiely  botanical,  were  not  aUewed  to  be  published.  Permission  to  visit 
foreign  countries,  or  even  the  Peninsula,  was  very  rarely  granted,  and 
ten  only  for  a  limited  time.  A  printing  press  was  conceded,  as  a  special 
privilege,  by  the  council  of  the  Indies,  but  only  to  the  vieeroyalties, 
Mesico,  Buenos  Ajrres,  and  Peru :  to  Caraccas,  and  many  other  consider- 
able towns,  it  was  denied  altogether.  The  utmost  vigilance  was  exercised 
to  prevent  the' importation  of  books  fipom  Europe  which  were  not  approved 
of  by  the  government,  and  this  department  was  confided  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion, whose  officers  had  the  right  of  making  domiciliary  visits  whenever 
they  pleased,  and  seardfaing  the  closets  and  boxes  of  all  persons  whom 
th^  suspected.    So  late  as  1607,  a  Mexican,  named  Don  Jose  Roxas,  was 
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denounced  by  his  own  mother  for  having  a  volume  of  Rousseau  in  his 
possession,  and  confined  for  several  years  in  the  dungeons  of  the  holy 
office.  He  ultimately  made  his  escape  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  died 
in  1811. 

Such  is  a  rapid  summary  of  the  system  of  colonial  policy  enforced 
during  three  centuries  by  the  court  of  Madrid.  Whether  we  consider  the 
mode  of  administering  justice,  of  regulating  commerce,  of  electing  the 
municipalities,  or  of  directing  education,  we  observe  partiidity  and  exclu- 
siveness  every  where  dominant.  The  interests  of  each  individual  Creole 
were  sacrificed  to  those  of  each  individual  Spaniard,  and  the  interests  of 
America  at  large  were  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  mother  country.  Let  our 
readers  reflect  on  the  principle  of  fueros— K>n  the  class  of  persons  from  whom 
the  alcaldes  and  regidores  were  selected— on  the  general  character  of  the 
ayuntamientos — on  the  exdusion  of  the  natives  from  every  public  office  j 
let  them  consider  the  prohibitions  on  local  agriculture — ^the  restriction'^  on 
internal  and  external  commerce — the  peculations  of  the  custom-house, 
and  the  private  trading  licenses  granted  by  the  viceroys :  let  our  readers 
meditate  on  all  these  facts,  and  they  will  find  in  them  an  ample  justifica- 
tion of  the  war  of  independence.  But  the  most  heinous  crime,  at  least  in 
our  eyes,  committed  against  the  colonists,  was  the  interdict  on  education, 
for  the  spirit  and  intention  of  that  law  was  to  keep  the  intellect  of  Ame- 
rica stationary,  and  perpetuate  the  ignorance  of  the  natives.  This  policy 
was,  indeed,  equally  observed  in  the  mother  country,  for  the  priests  of 
Spain  have  ever  opposed  foreign  trade,  and  recommended  the  government 
to  keep  the  Peninsula,  as  much  as  possible,  a  purely  agricultural  nation. 
They  have  always  dreaded  the  intercourse  of  Protestant  merchants,  manu- 
fiicturer,  and  sailors,  with  the  Spanish  population,  lest  new  thoughts  might 
be  excited  and  new  opinions  brought  into  play,  which  would  gradually, 
but  certainly,  undermine  the  foundations  of  their  power. 

It  was  not,  then,  the  insurrection  at  Aranjuez,  nor  the  invasion  of 
Buonaparte,  nor  the  captivity  of  the  Spanish  king,  nor  the  abdication  of 
the  old  dynasty  at  Bayonne,  which  caused  the  American  revolution ;  these 
events  merely  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  to  the  Creoles  of  asserting 
their  liberty.  The  war  of  iudependence  was  created  by  three  centuries  of 
intolerable  oppression,  during  which  time  the  materials  of  revolt  had  been 
gradually  accumulating.  The  minds  of  men  were  fully  prepared  to  throw 
off  the  yoke,  and  they  had  before  them  the  successfid  example  of  North 
America,  which  had  to  encounter  a  much  more  formidable  opponent  than 
the  court  of  Madrid. 

In  subsequent  numbers  of  this  Magazine  we  propose  to  sketch  the  out- 
line of  the  war  of  independence  from  the  first  operations  of  the  curate 
Hidalgo  to  the  deposition  of  Iturbide.  This  will  necessarily  confine  us  to 
Mexico,  which  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  Englishmen,  on  account  of  the 
large  capitals  invested  by  British  speculators  in  the  mines.    We  intend. 
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howerer^  at  a  later  period  to  notice  the  riae  and  progress  of  tlie  other 
states  now  free, 'so  as  to  condense  within  a  small  compass  the  entire 
modem  history  of  South  America. 


ON  THE  ORIGINALITY  OF  Da.  FRANKLIN'S  WRITINGS, 


I  OBTAINED  accommodation  at  the  Washington  Tavern,  which  stands 
opposite  the  Treasury.  At  this  tavern  I  took  my  meals  at  the  public 
table,  where  there  was  every  day  to  be  found  a  number  of  clerks^  employed 
at  the  different  offices  under  government :  together  with  about  half  a 
dozen  Vii^inians,  and  a  few  Nevr  England  men.  There  was  a  perpetual 
coiKflict  of  opinions  between  th/sse  southern  and  northern  men :  and  one 
night,  after  supper,  I  was  present  at  a  vehement  dispute,  which  ended  in 
the  loss  of  a  horse,  a  saddle,  and  a  bridle. 

The  dispute  was  about  Dr.  Franklin  :  the  man  from  New  England, 
enthusiastic  in  what  related  to  Dr.  Franklin,  asserted  that  the  doctor, 
being  self  taught,  was  original  in  every  thing  that  he  ever  published. 

*'  Sir,'*  replied  the  Virginian,  "  the  writings  of  Dr.  Franklin,  so  hx 
from  being  original,  exhibit  nothing  but  a  transposition  of  the  thoughts  of 
others.  Nay,  Franklin  is  a  downright  plagiarist.  Let  him  retain  only 
his  own  feathers,  let  those  he  has  stolen  be  restored  to  their  lawful  pos- 
sesson,  and  Franklin,  who  now  struts  about,  expanding  the  gayest  plu- 
mage, wiU  be  without  a  single  feather  to  cover  his  nakedness.  (A  loud 
kngh  from  the  whole  company.) 

New  England  Man.  "  If  accusation,  without  proof,  can  condemn  a 
man,  who,  sir,  shall  be  innocent  ?  Sir,  you  are  a  Virginian.  I  intend  no 
personal  reflection,  but  it  is  notorious  that  the  southern  people  do  not 
hold  the  memory  of  Franklin  in  much  estimation  :  but  hear  what  a  Latin 
writer  says  of  him  :  Eripuit  cflBlo-— something — ^Gentlemen,  I  have  for- 
gotten the  most  of  my  Latin  3  I  cannot  quote  so  correctly  as  I  did  once : 
but  of  this  I  can  assure  you,  and  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  that  the 
compliment  is  a  very  fine  one." 

Virginian.  "  I  know  the  line  you  advert  to  :  it  is  an  eruption  of  mad 
enthusiasm,  from  the  disordered  intellect  of  Turgot.  But  this  is  digres- 
sing from  our  subject.  I  maintain,  and  can  prove,  that  Franklin  is  a 
plagiarist :  a  downright,  barefaced,  shameless  plagiarist.** 

New  England  Man.  "Franklin,  perhaps,  sir,  had  not  that  stoical 
calmness,  which  a  great  man  in  your  state  is  remarkable  for :  he  did  not 
endeavour  to  catch  applause  by  baiting  his  hook  with  affected  diffidence. 
Franklin  was  above  it.  His  penetration  discovered,  and  his  candour 
acknowledged,  that  sheer  impudence  was  at  any  time  less  injurious  than 
mock  modesty.** 
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Vir^nian.  ''  Sir^  an  oraciikr  daikneas  acoomfHUiies  ycmr  diseovne. 
Bat  why  retreat  ?  Why  not  stand  your  ground )  Why  not  evincse  jrour* 
self  the  champion  of  Franklin }  Again  I  throw  down  the  gauntlet ! 
Franklin  I  maintain  was  a  shameless  plagiarist." 

New  England  Man.    '*  Have  you  a  horse  here^  my  friend  ?*' 

Virginian.  **  Sir,  I  hope  you  do  not  suppose  I  came  hither  on  foot 
from  Vurginia.  I  have,  sir,  in  Mr.  White*s  stable,  the  prettiest  Chickasaw 
that  ever  trod  on  four  pasterns.  I  swopped  her  for  a  roan  horse.  Mr. 
Gibbs,  you  remember  my  roan  (turning  to  a  man  in  company).  I  say,  I 
swopped  her  for  a  roan^  with  Mad-dog,  the  Chickasaw  chief,  who  liyes  on 
the  Mississippi.*' 

New  England  Man.  ^'  And  I  have  a  bay  mare  here,  that  I  bought  of 
Nezer  Mattocho,  at  Salem.  I  gave  ninety  dollars  in  hard  cash  for  her. 
Now,  I  will  lay  my  bay  mare  against  your  Chickasaw,  that  Dr.  Franklin 
is  not  a  plagiarist." 

Virginian.    "  Done  !  Go  it— waiter— you  waiter  ?" 

The  waiter  obeyed  the  summons,  and  making  the  Virginian  a  low  bow, 
replied,  "  You  call,  Massa  Ryland  > " 

Virginian.  *'  Yes,  Atticus.  Bring  down  my  portmanteau  out  of  my 
room.  I  never  travel  without  books.  And  it  critically  happens  that,  in 
my  portmanteau,  I  have  both  FrankHn's  Miscellanies,  and  Taylor  s  Dis* 


courses.'* 


The  trunk  being  opened,  the  Virginian  put  Franklin's  Miscellanies  into 
the  hands  of  the  disputant,  and  desired  he  would  read  the  celebrated 
parable  against  persecution. 

New  England  Man  reading.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  these  things, 
that  Abraham  sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  about  the  going  down  of  the 
sun.  And  behold  a  man,  bent  with  age,  coming  from  the  way  of  the 
wUdemess  leaning  on  his  staff !  And  Abraham  arose  and  met  him,  and 
said  unto  him,  turn  in,  I  pray  thee,  and  wash  thy  feet,  and  tarry  all  the 
night ;  and  thou  shalt  arise  early  In  the  morning,  and  go  on  thy  way : 
and  the  man  said,  nay  :  fbf  t  will  abide  under  this  tree.  But  Abraham 
pressed  him  greatly  :  so  he  turned,  and  they  went  into  the  tent.  And 
Abraham  baked  unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat.  And  when  Abraham 
saw  that  the  man  blessed  not  God,  he  said  unto  him,  wherefore  dost  not 
thou  worship  the  most  High  God,  creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ?  And 
the  man  answered,  and  said,  I  do  not  worship  thy  Grod,  neither  do  I  call 
upon  his  name ;  for  I  have  made  to  myself  a  God,  which  abideth  in  my 
house,  and  provideth  me  with  all  things.  And  Abraham's  zeal  was  kin- 
dled agdnst  the  man :  and  he  arose  and  ttHl  upon  hhn,  and  drove  him 
forth  with  blows  into  the  wilderness.  And  God  caDed  unto  Abraham 
saying,  Abraham  where  is  the  stranger }  And  Abraham  answered  and 
said.  Lord,  he  would  not  worship  thee,  neither  would  he  caB  upon  thy 
name ;  therefore  have  I  driven  him  out  before  my  face  into  the  wilderoess. 
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And  Qod  Mod,  have  I  borne  wkb  Mm  tliese  bundttd  abd  nlnety-«igbt 
jearsj  and  nourished  bim  and  dotbed  Miin^  notwitbstatidlng  big  rebellion 
against  me :  and  coaUsI  not  tbou«  wbo  art  thyself  a  sinncifj  bear  With  him 
one  nigiht  ?  *' 

Tlie  New  England  Man  having  read  the  parable,  he  turned  to  the  com- 
pany,  and,  with  tumiQtnotts  rapture,  exclaimed,  "  What  a  noble  lesson  is 
this  to  the  intolerant  ?  Can  any  thing  speak  more  home  ?  Why  the 
writer  aeetns  inspired  ?  '* 

"  And  inspired  he  wasi"  cried  the  Vii^gihian <  "  Helre  is  nothing  in  the 
parable,  sir,  natural,  i  etei^  word  of  it  was  ifevealed*  It  all  came  tn 
Franklin  from  Bishop  Taylor.  There,  sir;  i^ead,  and  be  convinced. 
This  book  was  printed  more  than  a  eeutury  agone )  it  is  a  volume  of 
polemical  discourses.*' 

New  England  Man  (reading)  ^  ^  When  Abraham  Sat  at  his  tent  door, 
according  to  his  custom,  waiting  to  entertain  straiiger^,  he  espied  an  tAA 
man,  stooping,  and  leaning  on  his  staff,  weary  with  age  and  travel,  Coming 
towards  him,  who  was  an  hundred  years  of  age.  He  received  him  kindly, 
washed  his  feet,  provided  supper,  and  caused  him  to  sit  down  :  but  obser- 
ving that  the  old  man  ate,  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for  a  blessing  on 
his  meat,  he  asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship  the  God  of  heaven  ? 
The  old  man  told  him,  that  he  worshipped  the  fire  only,  and  acknowledged 
no  other  God.  At  which  answer  Abraham  grew  so  zealously  angry,  that 
he  thrust  the  old  man  out  of  his  tent,  and  exposed  him  to  all  the  evils  of 
the  night,  and  an  unguarded  condition.  When  the  old  man  was  gone, 
God  called  to  Abraham,  and  asked  him  where  the  stranger  was  ?  He  re- 
plied, I  thrust  him  away,  because  he  did  not  worship  thee.  God  answered 
him,  I  have  suffered  him  these  hundred  years,  although  he  dishonoured 
me  ;  and  couldst  not  thou  endure  him  one  night,  and  when  he  gave  thee 
no  trouble  ?  *' 

The  New  England  Man  having  done  reading,  the  Virginian  leaped 
from  his  seat,  and,  calling  the  waiter,  exclaimed,  "  Atticus !  tell  the 
ostler  to  put  the  bay  mare  into  the  next  stall  to  the  Chickasaw,  and,  do 
you  hear,  give  her  half  a  gallon  of  oats  more,  on  the  strength  of  her 
having  a  new  master/* 

Here  followed  a  hearty  laugh  from  the  audience ;  but  the  New  iBngland 
Man  exhibited  strong  symptoms  of  chagrin.  ''Devil  take fVanldin,** 
said  he ;  ^  an  impostor,  a  humbug.  If  he  evct  attained  the  wish  he  ex- 
presses in  his  epitaph,  of  undergoing  a  new  edition  in  the  next  world, 
may  his  plagiarism  be  otnitted,  that  no  more  wagers  may  be  lost  by  them." 

''  His  epitaph,  did  you  say,  sir,**  cried  the  Virginian.  "  I  hardly  think 
be  came  by  that  honestly.** 

New  England  Man.  '*  Sir,  I  will  lay  you  my  saddle  of  it :  a  bran  new 
sadifle.    Jonathan  Gregory,  of  Boston,  imported  it  from  London.'* 

Virginian.    ''My  saddle,  sir,  is  imported  too.    I  swopped  a  double 
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barrelled  gun  for  it,  with  Mr.  Racer^  of  Fairfex  county.  And  I  will  not 
only  lay  my  saddle  against  yours,  sir,  that  Franklin  did  not  come  ho- 
nestly by  his  epitaph,  but  I  will  lay  my  snaffle  bridle,  and  my  curb,  my 
plated  stirrups  and  stirrup  leathers  3  aye,  and  my  martingale  into  the 
bargain." 

New  England  Man.     "  Done !  go  it !    Now  for  your  proof.** 

Virginian.  "  Is  there  any  gentleman  in  company,  besides  myself,  who 
understands  Latin.     If  there  is,  let  him  have  the  goodness  to  speak.** 

New  England  Man.  "  This  gentleman  who^came  with  me  from  Salem 
13  not  only  a  Latin,  but  a  Greek  scholar.  He  was  reared  at  Cambridge.* 
He  will  talk  Latin  with  Professor  Willerd,  an  hour  by  the  clock.** 

Virginian.  *'  Then,  sir,  I  believe  he  will  adjudge  to  me  your  imported 
saddle.     Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  introduce  me  to  your  companion." 

New  England  Man.  **  This,  sir,  is  Mr.  Meadows.  He  is  the  author 
of  an  Ode  on  the  Clam  Feast.**  f 

Virginian.  '*  Mr.  Meadows,  give  me  leave.  Within  the  cover  of  this 
book,  you  will  find  the  epitaph  which  passes  as  Franklin's :  I  request  you 
to  read  it  aloud.*'    Mr.  Meadows  reading — 

"The  body 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Printer, 
(Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book, 

Its  contents  torn  out, 

And  stript  of  its  lettering  and 

gilding,) 

Liefl  here,  food  for  worms, 

Yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be 

lost, 

For  it  will  (as  he  believes)  appear 

Once  more 

in 

A  new  and  more  beautiful  Edition, 

Corrected  and  Amended 

by 

The  Author." 

New  England  Man.  "  Well,  sir,  what  objection  can  you  make  to  this  ? 
Does  it  not  breathe  humility  \     IsSt  not  a  lecture  on  morality  ?'* 

Virginian.  "  Sir,  it  was  not  honestly  come  by.  Franklin  robbed  a 
little  boy  of  it.  The  very  words,  sir,  are  taken  from  a  Latin  epitaph, 
written  on  a  bookseller,  by  an  Eton  scholar.     Mr.  Meadows,  do,  sir, 

*  An  University  near  Boston. 

t  The  first  emigrants  to  New  England  appeased  their  hunger,  upon  landing  on 
the  shore  of  America,  with  some  shell-fish  they  found  on  the  b^ach,  known  in 
popular  language  by  the  name  of  elonw.  The  anniversary  of  this  dEiy  is  every 
year  celebn^ed  on  the  spot  by  their  descendants,  who  feast  upon  clams. 
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read  the  epitaph,  which  I  have  pasted  on  the  coyer.'*  *    Mr.  Meadows 

reads. 

^'  Vitee  volumifie  peracto 

Hie  finis  Jacobi  Tonson, 

Perpoliti  Sosiorum  principis 

Qui,  velut  obstetrix  Musarum 

In  lucem  edidit 

Felices  ingenii  partus. 

Lugete>  scriptonim  chorus, 

«  Et  iVangite  calamos  : 

nie  Tester,  margine  erasus,  deletur ! 

Sed  hffic  postrema  inscriptio. 

Huic  prinuB  mortis  paginm 

Imprimaturf 

Ne  prelo  aepulchri  conunissus 

Ipse  editor  careat  titulo : 

Hie  jacet  Bibliopola 

I^otio  vitse  delapso 

Ezpectans  Novam  Editionem 

Auctiorem  et  Emendatiorem." 

Virgiaian.  "  Well,  Mr.  Meadows,  what  say  you  ?  Is  this  accidental 
or  studied  similitude  ?     What  say  you,  Mr.  Meadows  ?'* 

Mr.  Meadows.     ''The  saddle,  sir,  is  yours.*' 

Oo  hearing  this  laconic  but  decisive  sentence  pronounced  by  his  friend, 
the  New  England  Man  grew  outrageous,  which  served  only  to  augment 
the  triumph  of  the  Virginian.  ''Be  pacified,"  cried  he,  "I  will  give 
you  another  chance.  I  will  lay  you  my  boots  against  yours  that  Frsmk- 
lin's  pretended  discovery  of  calming  troubled  waters,  by  pouring  upon 
them  oil,  may  be  found  in  the  third  book  of  Bede*s  Church  History )  or 
that  his  fieicetious  essay  on  the  air  bath  is  poached  word  for  word  from 
Aubrey's  Miscellanies.     What  say  you  ? " 

"Why,  I  say,"  returned  the  New  England  Man,  "that  I  should  be 
sorry  to  go  bootless  home,  and,  therefore,  I  will  lay  no  more  wagers  about 
Dr.  Franklin's  originality.*' 
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As  DO  printed  record  exists  of  the  local  history  of  the  channel  islands  in 
any  degree  worthy  of  their  real  importance,  it  will  form  one  of  the  objects 
of  this  Magazine  to  preserve  the  memorials  of  past  times  as  well  as 
modem  transactions.  We  earnestly  invite  contributions  on  the  antiquities 
of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  from  all  who  desire  to  support  this  periodical,  and 
as  we  are  assured  that  many  families  in  both  islands  possess  documents 

*  If  St  should  be  objected  that  Franklin  was  ignorant  of  Latin,  let  it  be  told  that 
sn  Engluh  tuinslAtioii  of  this  epitaph  may  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  Febroary,  1736.    From  this  source  Franklin  probably  borrowed  his  thought. 
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of  this  characta*,  we  hope  that  this  request  will  not  be  refused.  As  a 
commencement  of  this  series  of  papers,  we  have  collected  the  names  of 
all  the  ancient  bailiffs  and  goTernors  of  Guernsey,  and  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  a  similar  list  of  the  same  officers  in  the  olden  times  of  Jersey. 

The  first  bailiff*  was  Gauder  de  la  Salle,  elected  in  1264.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Nicolas  de  Beauvoir  in  1282.  There  are  no  documents  now 
existing  bearing  their  signature.  Jean  de  la  Lande  was  elected  in  1302, 
and  we  have  seen  letters  of  his  in  Latin^  and  signed.  The  fourth  bailiff 
was  Pierre  de  Garis,  who  was  appointed  to  that  office  in  1325,  some  of 
whose  letters  are  still  preserved.  In  his  time  Ralph  de  Beauchanlp  and 
Henry  de  la  Meulles  were  jurats,  and  their  names  are  the  first  we  have 
been  able  to  discover  in  that  office.  Edmund  Nicolas  was  elected  bailiff 
in  1346  ;  Hellier  Nicolas,  in  1360  ;  Jean  Le  Marchant,  in  1394  3  and 
Jean  de  St.  Georges,  in  1397.  Edmund  de  Chesn^  was  elected  in  1409  ; 
Thomas  Coquerell,  in  1412  3  Thomas  de  la  Cour,  in  1443  3  Jean  Henri^ 
in  14463  Guillaume  Quertier,  in  1450  3  Pierre  de  Beauvoir,  in  1479  3 
Nicolas  Favochin,  in  1481  3  Jean  Martin,  in  1497  3  Jean  Blondel,  in 
1488-3  James  Guilles,  (so  written  in  the  old  manuscript,)  in  1512  3  Jean 
Herivel,  in  1546  3  Hellier  Gosselin,  in  1550  3  Thomas  Campton,  in  1567  3 
Guillaume  de  Beauvoir,  in  1572  3  Thomas  Viemore^  by  birth  an  English- 
man, in  1585  3  Louis  de  Vicken,  in  1594  3  Amice  de  Carteret,  in  1602  ; 
Jean  de  Quertevil,  in  1 63 1 3  Pierre  de  Beauvoir^  in  i  644  3  Amice  Androts, 
(so  spelt  in  the  old  manuscript^)  in  1648. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  the  rebellion  in  England,  the 
effects  of  which  were  felt  in  Guernsey.  Amice  Androts,  above  named, 
bearing  the  insular  title  of  Seigneur  de  Seaumarde,  was  dispossessed  of  his 
office,  which  he  held  under  the  royal  commission,  by  Pierre  de  Beauvoir, 
Seigneur  des  Granges,  who  was  supported  first  by  the  parliament,  and 
afterwards  by  Cromwell.  During  the  period  of  eighteen  years  of  the 
civil  war  and  the  commonwealth,  the  jurats  of  Guernsey  exercised  the 
functions  of  bailiff,  each  in  their  turn,  for  one  month,  a  peculiarity  suffi- 
ciently curious  to  merit  being  recorded.  At  the  restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second,  every  thing  returned  into  the  accustomed  channel,  and  every 
innovation  was  corrected,  so  that  the  rights,  privileges  and  immunities  of 
the  people  suffered  no  detriment  in  any  respect  whatever. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  governors  of  Guernsey. 

The  name  of  the  first  governor,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover 
in  ancient  records,  was  Julien  du  Plaque,  a  Frenchman.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  George  BaHzon,  a  native  of  the  same  country.  The  third  was 
Stephen  Wallart,  an  Englishman,  described  as  a  relative  of  an  old  £n|^i|h 
family,  which  inclines  us  to  think  that  the  real  name  is  Waller.  The 
fourth  governor  was  Pierre  Comett,  who  commenced  the  castle,  called 
after  him  Chateau  Comett.  His  immediate  successors  were  WilUam 
Nethfonde,  an  Englishman,  Edmon  Rose,  and  Octovis  Le  Grand,  holding 
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the  islands  of  the  bailiwick  in  fee  hrm,  as  explained  in  the  patent  of 
Edward  the  Third.  The  next  was  Jean  Titchfield^  an  Englishman^  and 
probably  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  family  of  Portland,  the 
marqoisate  attached  to  that  dukedom  being  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
marquess  of  Titchfield.  The  two  next  were  William  Weston  and  Richard, 
called  Richanl  L*Anglois.  They  were  succeeded  by  Pierre  Meautis,  who 
eonspired  with  the  French  to  deliver  up  the  island,  and,  in  furtherance  of 
this  treachery,  our  manuscript  says  that  several  galleons  were  sent  froift. 
Marselilles,  but  the  plot  proved  abortive.  After  him  followed  Fran9ois 
Camberlain,  Leonard  Camberlain,  Thomas  Leython,  lord  Souches  (quasre  ? 
Zouch),  lord  George  Carey,  and  lord  Henry  Dayvreus,  earl  of  Danby. 
Peter  Osbom,  the  brother  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  was  the  next  governor. 
During  his  time  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  England,  and  in  the  year  1 644 
he  held  Castle  Comett  for  the  king  against  the  parliament,  and  battered 
the  town  of  St.  Peter  s  Port  with  cannon.  During  twelve  years  he  block- 
aded the  harbour,  so  that  boats  or  vessels  could  only  unload  at  St.  Samp- 
son's, and  our  manuscript  states  that  he  fired  more  than  one  thousand 
balk  during  the  above  period.  This  appears  to  be  exaggerated,  for,  unless 
his  gunners  were  very  unskilful,  so  many  shots  must  have  reduced  the 
town,  which  must  have  been  very  small  in  those  days,  into  a  complete 
heap  of  ruins. 

During  the  civil  war  and  the  commonwealth  several  governors  were 
tent  from  England.  The  first  was  the  eari  of  Norwich,  who  appointed, 
as  his  delegates,  twelve  commissioners  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  Guern- 
sey, Aldemey,  and  Serk,  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  padia- 
mentarians.  He  was  succeeded  by  colonel  Robert  Russell.  After  him 
followed  cok>nel  Cox,  who  remained  but  a  very  short  time  in  the  island, 
and  appointed  an  officer,  named  Magor,  military  commandant  of  the 
troops.  The  successors  of  Cox  were  colonel  John  Bingham,  Henry  War- 
sey,  lieut.- colonel  Wayvem,  and  captain  Sharp.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  this  last,  Charles  the  Second  was  restored,  and  proclaimed  king  in 
Guernsey  by  Abraham  Carey,  at  that  time  sheriff,  and  Nathaniel  Dorel 
was  sworn  as  lieut-govemor,  under  the  royal  commission ,  on  the  2d  May, 
i  66 1 ,  at  which  same  date  Amice  Androts  was  appointed  bailiff.  The  gover- 
nor in  chief  was  Hugh  Pollard,  knight  bannerett,  who  appears  to  have 
been  instantly  superseded,  as  intelligence  was  received  in  Guernsey  on  the 
12th  May,  1661,  that  lord  Christopher  Hatton  was  nominated  in  his  stead. 

Our  manuscript  gives  a  curious  statement  of  the  militia  force  of  Uie 
island,  when  mustered  on  the  27th  August,  162L  The  town  fiiniished 
Ihvee  hundred  and  twelve  men ;  Si.  Peter-in^the-Wood,  one  hundred  and 
twenty ;  Torteval,  forty-five ;  St.  Andrew's,  sixty-three }  St.  Martin's, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  the  Forest,  sixty ;  St.  Sampson's,  fifty- 
seven  ;  the  Cfttel,  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  liie  Vale,  one  hundised  and 
feufteea ;  St.  Samur's,  one  hundred  and  thiity.  lo  all,  eteren  hundred 
sad  fifty-seven  fighting  men. 


(62) 
GUERNSEY  MECHANICS'    INSTITUTION. 


Mr.   Ollimer*8  Lectures  on  the  Properties  of  Atmospheric  Air, 

Mr.  Olliyier  commenced  by  observing,  that  there  is  no  subject  which  has  a 
higher  claim  to  our  notice,  or  is  more  generally  disregarded,  than  the  air  in  which 
we  live.  Every  one  knows'  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  support  of  life,  but  few 
understand  the  mode  of  its  operation,  in  performing  the  important  functions  to 
which  it  is  destined ;  nor  the  means  by  which  it  is  rendered  deleterious  and 
ii\jurious  to  the  animal  system,  though  such  knowledge  ought  to  be  possessed  by 
every  one  desirous  of  preserving  health  and  preventing  disease.  The  thin  invisible 
fluid  in  which  we  are  envelopM  contains  suspended  in  it,  or  mixed  with  it,  the 
various  gases,  vapours  and  exhalations,  that  are  constantly  arising  firom  the  earth's 
surface,  all  of  which  are  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  has  been  computed  to  extend  about  forty-five  miles  above  the  earth's  surface, 
and  it  presses  on  the  earth  with  a  force  proportioned  to  its  height  and  density. 
Atmospheric  air  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  compound  body,  formed  of  two  very 
different  ingredients,  termed  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gtu.  Of  one  hundred  measures 
of  atmospheric  air,  twenty-one  are  oxygen,  and  seventy-nine  nitrogen.  The  one, 
namely,  oxygen,  is  the  principle  which  supports  combustion,  and  sustains  animal 
life ;  and  the  other  is  altogether  incapable  of  supporting  either  flame  or  animal 
life.  There  is  also  a  minute  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  diffused  through  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  one  of  the  products  of  combustion  and  respiration.  The  nature 
of  the  subject  naturally  suggested  its  division  into  two  parts  :  first,  its  mechanical, 
and,  secondly,  its  chemical  properties.  By  its  mechanical  properties  are  meant  its 
elasticity,  weight,  pressure,  and  effects  arising  therefrom ;  and  by  its  chemical 
properties,  its  composition,  and  agency  in  supporting  combustion  and  sustaining 
animal  life.  The  air  is  justly  considered  a  fluid,  as  it  possesses  all  the  properties 
which  distinguish  fluids,  for  it  jrields  to  the  least  force  impressed,  its  parts  are 
easily  moved  among  one  another,  it  presses  according  to  its  perpendicular  height, 
and  its  pressure  is  every  way  equal.  But  there  is  one  characteristic  in  which  it 
differs  from  other  fluids,  such  as  oil,  water,  &c.,  as  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
infinitely  elastic.  Pressure  may  be  exerted  upon  atmospheric  air  almost  to  any 
extent  without  producing  the  least  alteration  in  its  properties,  as  it  instantly 
resumes  its  former  state  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  This  fiict  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  simple  experiment.  The  lecturer  here  exhibited  a  bladder^  from  which  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  air  had  been  pressed  out,  and  obser\'ed,  that  the  air  remaining  in 
it,  although  elastic,  did  not  expand,  because  the  external  air  pressed  in  every 
direction  upon  the  surface  of  the  bladder — ^the  pressure  of  the  air  being  an  exact 
balance  for  its  elasticity.  But  upon  placing  the  bladder  under  the  receiver  of  the 
air  pump,  and  exhausting  the  sdr  which  surrounded  it,  the  outward  pressure  being 
removed,  the  particles  of  air,  by  their  elasticity,  distended,  and  consequently  the 
bladder  appeared  fully  inflated.  The  removal  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  thus 
enabled  the  air  within  the  bladder  to  exert  its  elasticity  or  spring ;  but  upon  re- 
admitting the  air  into  the  receiver,  the  bladder  suddenly  collapsed  to  its  former 
dimensions.  The  same  effect  was  then  exhibited  in  two  or  three  other  experiments. 
In  order  to  illustrate  the  pressure  of  the  air,  the  lecturer  directed  the  attention  of 
the  audience  to  the  receiver  of  the  air  pump.  When  exhausted  of  air  it  became  so 
forcibly  held  down,  that  it  could  not  be  removed  from  the  plate  of  the  machine, 
although  considerable  force  was  applied.  But  when  the  air  wa?  admitted  no 
tendency  to  adhere  to  the  pump  plate  was  evinced,  and  the  receiver  could  be 
removed  with  the  greatest  fiicility.    Now,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  the 
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power  which  fhns  fixes  the  receiver  to  the  machine.  By  exhausting  the  air  within 
the  reoeiyer,  the  reaction  which  would  arise  from  the  spring  of  the  inclosed  air  is 
destroyed,  and  consequently  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  presses  upon  its  surface 
and  produces  this  eflfect.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  then  illustrated  in 
another  manner:  an  open  receiver,  covered  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  was  placed  on 
the  pump  plate,  and  upon  exhausting  the  air  from  the  vessel,  the  membrane  was 
driven  inwards.  A  receiver  was  also  produced,  into  the  upper  part  of  which  a 
wooden  cup  had  been  fitted — some  quicksilver  was  poured  into  this  cup,  and  the 
receiver  was  exhausted :  when  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  pressing  upon  the 
sorlhce  of  the  metal,  actually  caused  it  to  permeate  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  a 
shower  of  quicksilver  descended  into  a  vessel  placed  within  the  receiver.  The 
lecturer  then  demonstrated  that  air  could  be  weighed  iu  a  balance :  a  Florence 
flask,  fiimished  with  a  valve,  was  exhausted,  and  suspended  to  one  arm  of  a  balance  $ 
it  was  then  accurately  counterpoised.  The  air  being  admitted  by  lifting  up  the 
valve,  it  immediately  preponderated.  The  flask  contained  about  half  a  pint,  and 
It  took  four  grains  to  restore  the  equipoise  ;  consequently  we  may  infer,  that  half 
a  pint  of  air  weighs  about  four  grains.  From  experiments  made  by  the  barometer, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  mr  presses  with  a  weight  of  about  fifteen  pounds 
on  every  square  inch  of  the  earth's  surface ;  and,  therefore,  its  pressure  on  the 
body  of  a  middle-sized  man  is  equal  to  about  thirty-two  thousand  pounds,  or 
fourteen  tons  avoirdupois,  a  pressure  which  would  be  insupportable,  and  even  fatal, 
were  it  not  equal  in  every  part,  and  counterbalanced  by  the  spring  of  the  air  within 
OS.  This  pressure  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  present  con- 
stitution of  our  globe,  and  for  preserving  the  vessels  of  all  organized  beings  in  due 
tone  and  vigour.  Were  the  atmospherical  pressure  entirely  removed,  the  elastic 
fluids  contained  in  the  finer  vessels  of  men  and  other  animals  would  inevitably 
burst  them,  and  life  would  become  extinct.  The  necessity  of  tbe  atmospherical 
pressure,  for  the  comfort  and  preservation  of  animal  life,  might  be  illustrated  by 
the  efi'ects  experienced  by  those  who  have  ascended  to  the  summits  of  very  high 
mountains,  or  who  have  been  carried  to  a  great  height  above  the  surfhce  of  the 
earth  in  balloons.  Acosta,  in  his  relation  of  a  journey  among  the  mountains  of 
Peru,  states,  that  **  he  and  his  companions  were  surprised  with  such  extreme  pangs 
of  straining  and  vomiting,  and  casting  up  of  blood,  and  with  so  violent  a  distemper, 
that  they  would  undoubtedly  have  died  had  they  remained  two  or  three  hours 
longer  in  that  elevated  situation.*'  Count  Zambeccari  and  his  companions,  who 
ascended  in  a  balloon,  on  the  7th  Xovember,  1783,  to  a  great  height,  found  theii 
hands  and  feet  so  swelled,  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  surgeon  to  make  incisions  in 
the  skin.  In  both  the  cases  now  stated,  the  persons  ascended  to  so  great  a  height, 
that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  pres- 
sure of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

It  is  this  action  of  the  atmosphere  which  enables  the  limpet  to  attach  itself  to 
the  rocks.  It  forms  a  yacuum  in  its  pyramidal  shell,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  supports  it  where  it  wishes  to  remove.  It  is  also  thus  that  snaila 
attach  themselves  firmly  to  walls,  or  to  the  trunks  or  boughs  of  trees,  and  may  be 
seen  even  to  crawl  with  their  bodies  suspended  beneath  them.  The  under  portion 
of  their  bodies  is  furnished  with  powerful  muscles,  which  enable  them  to  form  a 
hollow  space  or  cavity  in  any  portion  of  its  length.  Their  method  of  fixing  them- 
selves to  any  surfoce  is  to  raise  their  bodies  into  a  hollow  or  cavity ;  producing  a 
vacuum  underneath  this  cavity,  the  edges  of  which  are  closely  pressed  upon  the 
stirlaoe,  and  the  whole  body  suspended  to  it  by  the  external  atmospheric  pressure, 
attaciiing  in  this  manner  diff'erent  portions  of  their  bodies  successively  to  difi^Brent 
parts  of  the  surihce  on  which  they  wish  to  move,  they  may  be  seen  walking  with 
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their  bliells  suspended  beneath  them,  not  only  up  perpendicular  walls,  hut  also 
along  the  smooth  surftuse  of  a  ceiling  of  a  room.  The  plaything  of  chUdren,  called 
a  sucker,  afifbrds  also  another  illustration  of  the  pressure  of  the  air ;  it  conrists  of  a 
circular  piece  of  leather,  suspended  by  its  centre  from  a  string.  If  this  be  wetted 
and  applied  to  the  surface  of  a  stone  or  any  smooth  heavy  man,  and  then  an 
attempt  be  made  to  remove  it  by  pulling  the  string,  fit  will  be  found  to  oppose  a 
powerful  resistance  to  separation  from  the  surfoce  on  which  it  has  fixed  itself; 
and  rather  than  yield,  it  will,  if  the  weight  of  the  mass  be  not  considerable,  carry 
it  away  with  it. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious :  the  string  being  pulled,  the  leather  is  slightly 
raised  in  its  centre,  and  the  cavity  beneath  it  is  a  vacuum,  no  air  having  been 
allowed  to  enter  by  reason  of  the  close  contact  of  the  edges  of  the  wet  leather  with 
the  stone.  This  being  the  case,  the  pressure  of  the  air  is  removed  from  that 
portion  of  the  stone  which  is  bedeath  the  surfkse  of  the  leather ;  its  pressure  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stone  is,  therefore,  unsustained  ;  the  stone  is,  then,  by 
that  unsustained  force,  pressed  towards  the  leather ;  again,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  external  surface  of  the  leather,  it  is  pressed  against  the  stone. 
Thus,  then,  the  leather  and  stone  are  attached  to  one  another.  It  is  precisely  upon 
this  principle  that  flies  are  enabled  to  fix  themselves  upon  a  perpendicular 
pane  of  glass  or  upon  the  ceiling  of  a  room.  They  have  a  contrivance  in  their  feet 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  raise  the  central  portions  of  these  as  the  centre  of 
the  sucker  is  raised  by  the  string,  a  vacuum  being  thus  formed  underneath  the 
foot,  it  becomes  fixed  upon  the  surface  on  which  it  is  planted. 

The  air  not  only  presses  downwards,  but  also  upwards,  sideways,  and  in  every 
direction.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  illustrate  this  upward  and  lateral  pres- 
sure of  the  air.  He  placed  a  card  on  a  wine  glass  filled  with  water ;  the  glass  was 
inverted,  but  the  water  did  not  escape,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the 
outside  of  the  card  being  sufficient  to  support  the  water.  He  then  exhibited  a  long 
tube,  open  at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  other,  with  a  small  aperture  in  the  centre  $ 
this  was  closed  by  means  of  a  small  cork.  The  tube  was  then  filled  with  mercury, 
and  inverted  in  a  bowl  containing  a  portion  of  the  same  metal ;  the  mercury 
descended  a  few  inches  in  the  tube  and  left  a  vacuous  space  at  the  top.  The  lateral 
aperture  w6s  then  opened,  and  the  column  of  metal  was  divided  into  two,  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  one  half  immediately  descended  into  the  ba^in,  but 
the  other  half  was  driven  up  with  force  against  the  top  of  the  tube.  The  first 
experiment  is  a  demonstration  of  the  upward  pressure  of  the  air,  and  the  second  of 
its  lateral  pressure.  A  fUnnel  was  then  exhibited,  by  means  of  which,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  its  construction,  water  might  be  made  to  appear  as  though  trans- 
muted into  wine,  and  which  depended  for  its  action  both  on  the  upward  and 
lateral  pressure  of  the  air.  The  lecturer  then  gave  a  practical  demonstration  of  its 
transmutating  properties,  and  remarked  that  it  was  sometimes  exhibited  by  jugglers 
and  mountebanks  in  order  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant.  A  siphon 
and  the  cup  of  Tantalus  were  then  also  exhibited  as  another  illustration  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  also  by  means  of  this  power  that  ive  are  enabled 
to  raise  water  from  beneath  the  suHkce  of  the  earth  by  the  common  pump.  In 
this  operation  the  atmosphere  presses  equally  upon  the  whole  surfkce  of  the  water 
in  the  well,  until  the  rod  of  the  pump  is  moved ;  but,  by  forcing  the  rod  down,  the 
bucket  compresses  the  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the  barrel,  which,  being  elastic, 
forces  its  way  out  of  the  barrel  through  the  valve ;  so  that  when  the  bucket  is 
again  raised,  that  part  of  the  pump  barrel  under  the  bucket  is  void  of  air ;  and  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere^  pressing  upon  the  body  of  water  in  the  well,  forces  up  a 
column  of  water  to  supply  its  place :  the  next  stroke  of  the  pump  rod  causes 
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aaother  colamn  of  water  to  rise ;  and  ao  long  as  the  bucket  fits  the  barrel  cloee 
enough  to  produce  a  vacuum,  a  constant  stream  of  water  may  be  drawn  from 
below.  Mr.  O.  then  exhibited  a  small  glass  model  of  the  common  pump,  the 
lover  end  of  which  was  immersed  in  coloured  water.  When  the  rod  was  worked 
the  action  of  the  valyes  became  yisible,  and  the  water  ascended  in  the  barrel, 
which  soon  escaped  through  the  lateral  pipe.  And  to  prove  that  it  was  not  any 
sacking  power  in  the  pump  that  caused  the  water  to  ascend,  but  solely  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  a  receiver  was  placed  on  a  moveable  plate  and  screwed  to  the 
air  pump,  and  exhausted.  To  prevent  the  retiim  of  the  air  into  the  receiver,  the 
stop  cock  which  connected  it  with  the  machine  was  tum^.  The  whole  was  then 
removed  from  the  machine.  A  pipe  was  screwed  on  to  the  stop  cock,  and  this  was 
placed  in  a  vessel  of  water.  As  soon  as  the  cock  was  turned,  the  water  rushed  up 
with  great  force  into  the  exhausted  receiver.  This  experiment  has  usually  been 
called  the/otintoifi  in  vacuo. 

The  ascent  of  the  water  in  the  barrel  of  the  pump  was  attributed,  by  the  ancient 

philosophers,  to  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum ;  and  the  circumstance,  which 

tended  to  invalidate  this  opinion,  was  an  attempt  to  construct  a  pump,  to  draw 

water  from  a  much  greater  depth  than  usual,  when  it  was  found  that  water  would 

Dot  rise  to  a  greater  height  than  about  thirty-three  feet.    The  case  was  referred 

to  Galileo,  but  being  unable  to  account  for  this  phenomencm,  he  contented  himself 

with  saying  that  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum  reached  only  to  a  certain  extent, 

and  he  recommended  the  study  of  the  subject  to  his  friend  Torricelli,  who  tried  a 

great  Tariety  of  experiments,  which  led  him  to  believe,  that  the  pressure  of  the 

atmosphere  was  the  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  water  in  the  pump  barrid,  and 

therefore,  that  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  was  exactly  equivalent  to  the 

pressure  by  which  it  was  driven  up.    Hence  he  drew  the  inference,  that  if  this 

pressure  supported  a  column  of  water  thirty-three  feet  in  height,  it  would  also 

sapport  a  column  of  quicksilver  of  a  height  proportionate  to  the  relative  weights 

of  the  two  fluids.    This  led  him  to  perform  the  grand  experiment  of  filling  a  tube 

with  quicksilver,  and  inverting  it  in  a  vessel  of  the  same  metal ;  when  the  quick- 

silver  immediately  descended  to  a  certain  distance,  leaving  above  it  a  vacuous 

fpace,  since  called  the  Torricellian  vcLcuum,    He  found,  as  he  had  anticipated,  that 

the  weight  of  the  quicksilver  supported  in  the  tube,  was  equal  to  the  weight  of 

a  column  of  water  thirty-three  feet  in  height ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  heights 

at  which  the  two  fluids  were  sustained,  were  proportionate  to  their  respective 

weights.    Mr.  O.  then  proved  that  it  is  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  that 

keeps  the  mercury  suspended  in  the  barometer  tube,  by  introducing  one  under  a 

receiver,  and  abstracting  the  air.     As  the  air  was  exhausted  the  pressure  being 

removed,  the  mercury  descended  into  the  cistern.    But  when,  by  readmitting  the 

air,  the  atmospheric  pressure  was  restored^  the  mercury  in  the  tube  ascended  to  its 

former  altitude.    As  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  influenced  by  changes  in  the 

weather,  it  follows  that  variations  in  the  weather  will  affect  the  height  of  the 

eolnmn  of  quicksilver.     Hence  the  great  utility  of  the  barometer  in  indicating 

these  changes ;  in  tubes  of  glass  mercurial  columns  rise  or  sink>  obedient  to  the 

incumbent  skies. 

Aaother  very  remarkable  use  of  the  atmosphere  aris^  from  its  property  of  hold- 
ing in  solution  the'  aqueous  vapour  which  is  constantly  forming  by  evaporation. 
We  are  aware  that  when  a  vessel  of  water  is  allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  the  air, 
the  whole  of  the  water  ultimately  disappears,  and  must  therefore  be  mixed  with 
the  atmosphere ;  and  as  this  process  of  evaporation  is  constantly  going  on,  there 
nnist  be  an  immense  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air,  a  cubic  foot  of  which 
is  capable  of  holding  in  solution  eleven  or  twelve  grains  of  water.    When  Ihr* 
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Halley  was  at  St.  Helena,  he  made  a  variety  of  curibus  experiments  on  the  evapo- 
ration of  water  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  sea,  and  found  that  ten  square  inches  of 
water  evaporated  one  cubic  inch  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  that  a  surfoce  of  a  square 
mile  would  evaporate  daily  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  tons.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  Mediterranean  sea  evaporates  daily  no  less  than  five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  tons ;  but  thb  quantity  is  much  g^reater  than 
is  evaporated  by  any  other  body  of  water  of  equal  surface,  owing  to  its  proximity 
to  the  land  which  surrounds  it  on  aJl  sides.  This  water,  in  the  form  of  clouds,  is 
conveyed  by  the  winds  over  various  regions,  till  at  last  it  becomes  condensed,  and 
descends  in  rain  and  dew,  to  supply  the  springs  *^  which  run  among  the  hills ;  *'  so 
that  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  the  watery  element  constantly 
circulates,  that  it  may  serve  as  an  agent  for  carrying  forward  the  various  processes 
of  nature,  and  for  ministering  to  the  wants  of  man  and  beast.  If  the  atmosphere 
had  not  this  property  of  holding  water  in  solution,  no  clouds,  rain,  nor  dew, 
could  be  formed  to  water  and  fertilize  the  different  regions  of  the  earth,  and  it 
would  be  turned  into  a  dry  and  parched  wilderness.  <'  The  air  and  the  sun,"  says 
an  elegant  writer,  "  constitutes  the  mighty  engine  which  works  without  intermis- 
sion to  raise  the  liquid  treasures,  while  the  clouds  serve  as  so  many  aqueducts  to 
convey  them  along  the  atmosphere,  and  distribute  them  at  reasonable  periods  and 
in  regular  proportions,  through  all  the  regions  of  the  globe."  A  little  consideration 
would  convince  any  one  of  the  importance  of  evaporation,  even  in  the*.pommon 
affairs  of  life ;  without  it  neither  grass  nor  com  could  be  sufficiently  dried  to  lay 
up  for  use  ;  our  clothes,  when  washed,  could  never  be  dried  ;  and  a  variety  of  com- 
mon oi)erations,  which  now  conduce  to  our  convenience  and  comfort,  could  never 
be  carried  on.  In  the  operation  of  these  laws,  we  see  strikingly  displayed  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  the  Creator  :  <*  He  causeth  the  vapours  to  ascend  i)rom  the  ends 
of  the  earth  ;  he  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  valleys,  which  run  among  the  hills ; 
they  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field  ;  the  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst ;  by 
them  the  fowls  of  heaven  are  refreshed,  which  sing  among  the  branches ;  he 
watereth  the  hills  from  his  chambers,  and  the  earth  is  satisfied  with  the  firuit  of 
his  works."  The  use  of  water  in  the  atmosphere,  appears  evident  from  the  effects 
which  it  produces  when  deprived  of  this  essential  component.  There  is  occa- 
sionally, in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  a  dry  wind,  which  probably  loses  its 
vapour  by  passing  over  the  burning  sands  of  the  desert,  and  which  produces  the 
most  singular  and  inconvenient  effects.  The  grass  in  a  day  or  two  becomes  dry 
and  parched  like  hay  ;  the  young  and  tender  leaves  wither  and  fall  off;  and  if  it 
continues  a  week,  the  leaves  of  the  orange,  lemon,  and  lime  trees,  may  be  crumbled 
to  a  dry  powder  by  the  fingers ;  fruit  ripens  with  rapidity,  but  is  destitute  of 
fiavour,  and  does  not  attain  half  its  usual  size.  This  wind  causes  the  eyelids  and 
nostrils  to  become  excoriated,  and  occasions  the  scarf  skin  to  peel  off. 

We  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves  that  air  contains  water  by  the  following  simple 
process.  If  some  of  the  salt  called  muriate  of  lime,  that  has  just  been  heated  red, 
be  exposed  to  the  air,  even  in  the  driest  and  coldest  weather,  it  will  increase  in 
weight  and  become  moist;  and  in  a  certain  time  will  be  converted  into  a  fluid. 
If  put  into  a  retort  and  heated,  it  will  yield  pure  water;  will  gradually  recover  its 
pristine  state,  and,  if  heated  red,  its  former  weight ;  so  that  it  is  evident  that  the 
water  united  to  it  was  derived  from  the  air — and  that  it  existed  in  the  air  in  an 
invisible  and  elastic  form,  is  proved  by  the  circumstance,  that  if  a  g^ven  quantity 
of  air  be  exposed  to  the  salt,  its  volume  and  weight  will  diminish,  provided  the 
experiment  be  correctly  made. 

The  moisture  contained  in  tlie  atmosphere  is  usually  estimated  by  means  of  the 
hygrometer*    We  may  easily  understand  the  principle  upon  which  this  instrument 
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a«tBy  by  otMenring  the  effects  produced  on  a  common  dothoB  line  by  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  air.  Hemp  shrinks  when  in  a  wet  state ;  if,  therefore,  a  hempen  line 
be  stretched  when  wet,  it  will  become  lengthened  and  hang  loosely  when  dry.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  line  be  stretched  tdien  in  a  dry  state,  it  will,  on  being  wetted, 
contract  with  such  force  as  either  to  break  or  to  pull  out  the  hooks  by  which  it  is 
fastened  Hence  a  hygrcmeter  may  be  constructed  with  a  common  piece  of  pack* 
thread.  A  weight  being  suspended  to  it  and  a  graduated  scale  attached,  the 
foiAikread  will  contract  and  expand  according  to  the  degree  of  humidity  in  the 
air.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  tiiese  instruments,  all  made  with  porous  substances, 
which  contract  and  dilate  according  to  the  dryness  and  moisture  of  the  air.  Slips 
of  whalebone,  strings  of  cat  gut,  and  the  beard  of  the  wild  oat,  are  the  substances 
most  conunonly  employed  in  imbricating  these  instruments.  They  do  not  indicate, 
liowever,  the  real  quantity  of  water  in  any  given  portion  of  atmospheric  air  $  but 
merely  show  when  aqueous  vapour  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  the  atmosphere,  or 
when  vapours  are  about  to  precipitateupon  the  earth.  Many  substances,  from 
the  absorbent  power  they  possess,  weigh  heavier  in  wet  weather  than  dry ;  thus  it 
is  found  that  one  hundred  gprains  of  thin  ivory  are  capable  of  absorbing  seven 
grains  of  moisture ;  the  same  quantity  of  eider  down,  fourteen  grains ;  and  of 
beechwood,  twenty-eigHt  grains.  This  shows  how  materially  the  value  of  certain 
purchases  is  affected  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  :  thus  boxtoood,  eider  down, 
and  i0ooZ|  are  all  sold  by  weight ;  and  a  purchaser  who  buys  these  commodities  in 
wet  weather,  when  they  have  absorbed  their  maximum  of  moitturey  will  therefore 
get  less  for  his  money  than  in  dry  weather y  in  the  proportion  of  fourteen,  sixteen, 
and  eighteen  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  quantity  of  water  which  exists  in  air  as  vapour,  varies  with  the  temperature. 
In  proxx>rtion  as  the  weather  is  hotter,  the  quantity  is  greater.  At  50*^  Fahrenheit, 
air  contains  about  1-60  of  "its  volume  of  vapour ;  at  one  hundred,  supposing  that 
Uiere  is  a  free  communication  with  water,  it  contains  about  1-14  part  of  its  volume. 

The  leaves  of  living  plants  absorb  likewise  water  from  the  atmosphere.  Some 
vegetables  increase  in  weight  from  this  cause,  when  suspended  in  the  atmosphere 
and  unconnected  with  the  soil ;  such  as  the  house  leek,  and  different  species  of 
the  aloe.  In  very  intense  heats,  and  when  the  soil  is  dry,  the  life  of  plants  seems 
to  be  preserved  by  the  absorbent  powers  of  their  leaves :  and  it  is  a  beautiful  cir- 
cmnstance  in  the  economy  of  nature,  that  aqueous  vapour  is  most  abundant  in 
the  atmosphere,  when  it  is  most  needed  for  the  purposes  of  life  $  and  that,  when 
other  sources  of  its  supply  are  cut  off,  this  is  most  copious. 

And  again,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  prevents  the  too  rapid  evaporation 
of  water  and  other  fluids ;  if  the  atmospheric  pressure  were  diminished,  water  and 
other  fluids  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  would  all  be  converted  into  vapour  by  a 
small  degree  of  heat.  On  the  tops  of  very  high  mountains,  water  will  boil  much 
sooner  than  on  the  plains,  where  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  greater ;  at  the  top 
of  Mont  Blanc  it  has  been  known  to  boil  at  the  temperature  of  187^  Fahrenheit, 
whereas  the  usual  boiling  point  of  water  is  212^  \  and  it  has  been  observed  that 
many  spirituous  liquors,  such  as  ether  and  spirits  of  wine,  lose  the  best  part  of 
their  qualities  when  exposed  at  such  heights.  The  lecturer  then,  in  illustration 
of  this,  exhibited  the  effects  produced  on  the  pulse  glass  when  placed  in  the  hand. 
It  is  a  small  tube  with  a  bulb  at  each  end,  exhausted  of  air,  and  containing  a  small 
portion  of  spirits  of  wine.  If  this  instrument  be  held  with  one  end  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  the  heat  of  the  hand  will  quickly  cause  the  spirit  to  boil ;  because  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  removed  by  exhausting  the  air  from  the  glass. 
The  lecturer  also  exhibited  a  flask,  furnished  with  a  stop  cock,  and  containing  a 
snaU  portion  of  boiling  water.    The  stop  cock  was  then  shut  to  exclude  the  air, 
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and  cold  water  was  applied  to  the  flask.  By  this  means,  the  vapour  which  occu- 
pied the  upper  part  of  the  flask  hecame  condensed,  consequently  a  vacuum  was 
formed  in  the  flask,  and  the  water,  though  it  had  been  partially  cooled  by  the 
application  of  the  cold  water,  was  seen  to  recommence  boiling  with  great  violence. 
This  effect  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  the  vacuum  which  has  been  formed  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  flask,  and  to  the  stop  cock  preserving,  by  being  shut,  the 
water  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere*  Water  will  boil  in  vacuo  when  heated 
only  to  67^.  On  the  contrary,  if  additional  pressure  be  given  to  water  by  a  Papin's 
digester,  it  may  be  heated  to  400^  without  ebullition. 

This  property  has  been  applied  to  a  very  useful  purpose  by  an  eminent  sugar 
baker,  who,  by  diminishing  the  atmospheric preaswrej  boils  the  sugar  at  180°  instead 
of  220°,  which  it  requires  in  the  open  air,  and  thus  obviates  the  danger  of  burning 
it,  and  prevents  the  formation  of  empyreuma.  A  similar  process  has  also  been 
adopted  in  the  preparation  of  the  extracts  of  Hemlock,  Henbane,  &c.* 

Dr.  WoUaston  contrived  an  ingenious  piece  of  apparatus,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, for  measuring  altitudes  by  the  thermometer  instead  of  the  barometer  ;  for, 
as  water  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  than  212°  in  the  proportion  to  the  diminution 
of  atmospheric  pressure,  the  temperature  at  which  it  boils  must  diminish  according 
to  its  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  such  was  the  accuracy  with 
which  this  principle  was  applied  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  that  he  could  even  measure 
the  height  of  a  house  by  means  of  this  apparatus.  The  lecturer  then  gave  a  sketch 
of  the  theories  of  the  causes  of  dew,  rain,  hail  and  winds,  which  he  explained  with 
his  accustomed  talent  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  a  numeroiis  and  delighted 
audience.  We  regret  not  having  been  able  to  give  a  more  copious  report  of  these 
interesting  and  valuable  lectures  on  the  present  occasion,  but  as  we  shall  always 
devote  a  portion  of  our  pages  to  the  transactions  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution, 
we  sliall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  supplying  the  present  deficiencies. 
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Our  English  readers,  who  have  never  resided  in  the  Channel  Islands,  may 
require  to  be  told  that  a  "Billet  d'etat**  is  an  otficial  document  issued 
by  the  president  of  the  States  previously  to  their  convocation,  and  which 
contains  a  list  of  the  subjects  on  which  the  members  are  to  give  their 
votes,  accompanied  by  such  comments  as  may  suggest  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  the  president.  The  States  of  Deliberation  are  composed  of  the 
bailiff  and  twelve  jurats  -,  the  eight  rectors  of  the  ten  parishes  into  which 
the  island  is  divided  ;  the  king's  attorney  general ;  and  one  representative 
from  each  of  the  parishes  ;  thus  making  up  a  total  of  thirty-two  members. 
A  bare  majority  of  a  single  vote  decides  a  question,  and,  in  case  the 
parties  are  exactly  balanced,  the  president  gives  a  casting  vote. 

Though  this  assembly  bears  the  title  of  States  of  Deliberation,  its  pro- 
ceedings by  no  means  justify  its  name,  which  is  in  truth  a  sad  misnomer. 
Our  English  readers  are  to  understand  that  the  Billet  d'fitat  is  addressed 
to  the  constables  of  each  parish,  ordering  them  to  report  its  contents  to 

*  It  is  found  that  extracts  prepaved  in  this  manner  retain  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  tha  plant  much  better  than  when  prepared  in  the  usual  way. 
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die  donzaine  of  each  parish,  and  when  the  members  of  each  douzaine 
hare  made  np  their  minds  on  each  article  of  the  Billet,  they  instruct  their 
constable  how  he  is  to  vote.  Consequently,  the  constables  proceed  to  the 
Slates  of  Deliberation  absolutely  fettered,  and  thus  become  mere  reporters 
of  the  decision  of  their  respective  douzaines.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  obvious  that  no  deliberation  can  take  place,  for  however  convinced  a 
constable  may  be,  after  having  heard  the  arguments  of  any  of  the  jurats 
or  rectors,  that  his  douzaine  have  erred  in  their  judgment,  nevertheless  he 
cannot  exercise  the  slightest  discretion,  but  must  rigidly  pronounce  the 
vote  of  his  constituents.  Hence  it  follows  that,  out  of  thirty-two  votes 
ten  are  absolutely  settled  before  the  States  Meeting  is  held,  a  system 
which  surely  calls  loudly  for  amendment  in  a  deliberative  assembly. 

Another  evil  in  this  system  is  the  initiative  power  vested  exclusively  in 
the  hands  o{  the  president.  With  him  alone  all  measures  must  originate, 
no  member  being  allowed  to  bring  forward  any  motion  of  his  own,  and 
what  is  even  stiQ  worse,  no  member  can  move  an  amendment  to  any  of 
the  propositions  announced  in  the  Billet  d*£tat.  They  must  either  be 
rejected  or  adopted  wholly  and  without  qualification, — another  curious 
anomaly  in  the  construction  of  a  deliberative  assembly. 

A  minor  grievance  remains  to  be  noticed,  and,  as  it  is  easily  corrected, 
we  trust  that  our  recommendation  will  not  be  slighted.  We  allude  to  the 
very  short  time  that  usually  elapses  between  the  publication  of  the  Billet 
d*&tat  and  the  convocation  of  the  States.  On  the  last  occasion  only  one 
week  was  granted,  although  eight  propositions  were  to  be  discussed,  two 
of  which  involved  a  momentous  principle.  By  this  hasty  method,  the 
public  have  no  time  to  reflect  upon  the  questions  about  to  be  decided, 
and  the  newspapers  are  precluded  from  furnishing  either  facts  or  argu- 
ments in  their  defence  or  refutation.  We  earnestly  hope  that  this  plan 
will  be  discontinued  for  the  future,  and  that  a  notice  of  a  clear  month 
will  be  allowed  to  examine  attentively  the  contents  of  the  Billet  d'£tat  3 
a  privilege  the  more  necessary  on  account  of  the  limitations  fixed  on  the 
members  of  the  States  Meetings  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  which 
utterly  deprive  them  of  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  deliberative 
assembly. 

The  first  question  submitted  to  the  members  at  the  last  States  Meeting 
related  to  the  resignation  of  Peter  Le  Pelley,  esq.  Having  discharged 
the  unpaid  and  laborious  duty  of  jurat  for  fifteen  years,  he  petitioned  to 
be  released  from  that  office,  on  the  pleas  of  bad  health  and  residence  in 
Serk.  His  request  was  granted  to  him  after  a  very  doubtful  conflict,  the 
votes  being  seventeen  in  his  fiavour,  and  twelve  against  him,  three  mem- 
bcrs  being  absent.  As  this  decision  has  excited  a  very  lively  interest  in 
the  island,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  discuss  it  at  some  length. 

It  is  a  recognized  principle  in  this  bailiwick  that  the  oflice  of  jurat  is 
for  life,  and  indeed  every  individual  at  his  election  takes  an  oath  to  that 
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efiect.    This  argument  was  adduced  by  those  who  opposed  the  resignation 
6f  'idr.  Le  PeUey,  and  though  it  is  unquestionable^  as  a  general  rule,  that 
every  man  is  bound  to  observe  every  engagement  to  which  he  has  sworn, 
yet  exceptions  may  exist,  and  we  consider  the  present  case  to  be  one.    To 
arrive  at  sound  conclusions  we  must  view  the  subject  as  a  whole,  and 
therefore  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  a  jurat,  once  elected,  is  compelled 
to  accept  the  office,  however  repugnant  it  may  be  to  his  feelings,  under 
pain  of  imprisonment.     Such  a  system  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm  is  pure 
despotism,  an  invasion  of  individual  liberty  and  an  assault  on  individual 
conscience.    What  is  pleaded  in  its  justification  ?     Custom  :  it  is  a  rule 
established  in  the  bailiwick  :  it  was  binding  on  our  ancestors,  and  it  must 
continue  to  be  obligatory  on  the  remotest  posterity.    Now  we  contend 
that  the  custom  is  both  absurd  and  tyrannical,  and  is  *'  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance.'*     On  what  principle  of  justice  can  a 
community  compel  any  one  of  its  members  to  bind  himself  by  an  oath  to 
discharge  for  life  a  duty  that  his  conscience  may  repudiate  ?     It  is  one 
thing  to  impose  an  oath  obligatory  on  the  individual  who  willingly  accepts 
an  office,  but  we  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  compulsory  appeals  to 
Heaven,  which  lower  the  moral  feelings  of  a  judge  at  the  very  moment  he  is 
forced  reluctantly  on  the  bench.     Suppose  the  case  of  a  strictly  conscien- 
tious gentleman  being  elected  to  the  office  of  jurat,  who,  knowing  himself 
utterly  incompetent  to  adjudicate  on  questions  of  law,  the  principles  of 
which  he  had  never  studied,  declines  to  serve.     He  is  then  told,  that  he 
must  accept  one  of  two  alternatives,  either  a  seat  on  the  bench,  or  a 
lodging  in  the  gaol.     Suppose  him  to  reply  to  this  mandate  in  the  following 
terms  :    "I  feel  myself  incompetent ;    I  dread  committing  injustice,  by 
giving  erroneous  sentences  -,  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  being  compelled 
to  give  judgment  in  cases  of  life  and  death ;    but  protesting,  as  I  do, 
against  this  tyrannical  custom,  which  not  only  deprives  me  of  my  personal 
liberty,  but  trenches  also  on  my  conscience,  I  feel  resistance  useless,  and 
I  submit  to  your  despotic  power."     Now  let  a  year  or  two  elapse,  when 
the  same  jurat  shall  demand  his  discharge,  and  shape  his  petition  in  the 
following  words  :    ''  My  peace  of  mind  is  destroyed  -,   conscience  smites 
me  day  and  night ;   owing  to  my  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  law, 
I  have  committed  numerous  acts  of  injustice  -,   I  have  been  compelled  to 
use  my  own  discretion  on  subjects  with  which  I  was  wholly  unacquainted ; 
I  have  found,  in  the  privacy  of  my  home,  that  I  have  set  up  my  poor 
opinion  against  that  of  the  first  judges  in  France  and  England,  and  being 
unable  to  grasp  the  whole  argument  presented  by  plaintiffs  or  defendants, 
I  have  frequently  mistaken  a  part  for  a  whole,  destroyed  the  peace  of 
families,  ruined  the  widow,  and  beggared  the  orphan.     I  can  no  longer 
continue  in  office ;   I  am  aware  of  the  oath  I  took  when  your  tyranny 
forced  me  on  the  bench  ;  1  feel  no  compunction  in  liberating  myself  from 
the  obligations  of  that  oath,  for  the  sin  does  not  consist  in  breaking  it;  but 
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in  kavimg  taken  it.  It  is  my  duty  rather  to  correct^  than  to  persevere  in^ 
error,  and  I,  therefore,  now  demand  to  resign  an  office,  to  the  due  dis- 
charge of  which  experience  has  proved  me  to  be  incompetent.*' 

Now,  in  the  event  of  such  a  petition  being  presented,  two  considerations 
immediately  arise ;  first,  the  duty  that  the  people  owe  to  the  petitioner  * 
himself;  secondly,  the  duty  that  the  people  owe  to  themselves.  The 
people  are  bound  to  respect  the  religious  scruples  and  the  conscience  of 
the  petitioner,  and  on  that  ground  alone  he  is  fully  entitled  to  his  discharge ; 
and  in  reference  to  the  best  interests  of  the  community  themselves, 
common  prudence  admonishes  them  to  release  the  petitioner  from  an 
office  for  which  he  declares  himself  to  be  unqualified.  So  much  for  that 
part  of  the  argument  which  resisted  Mr.  Le  Pelley's  resignation,  on  the 
ground  of  his  having  sworn  to  continue  a  jurat  for  life. 

The  opponents  also  contended  that  Mr.  he  Pelley  ought  to  have  his 
petition  rejected  on  the  score  of  expediency,  because  his  fifteen  years 
servitude  had  taught  him  the  duties  of  a  jurat.  We  are  fEur  from  under- 
valuing the  advantages  of  experience,  but  we  think  this  argument  a  bitter 
satire  on  the  whole  scheme  of  electing  judges.  We  contend  that  no  man 
onght  to  be  elevated  to  the  bench,  who  is  not  fully  qualified  before  he  takes 
his  seat.  It  is  a  curiosity  in  our  legal  system  that,  while  the  advocates 
are  not  allowed  to  practice  before  they  have  studied  in  France  and 
received  a  certificate,  the  judges  may  be  taken  at  a  moment*s  notice  from 
a  counting-house.  If  the  subject  were  not  of  too  serious  a  complexion 
to  provoke  laughter,  who  could  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  admission, 
implied  in  the  argument  of  expediency,  that  the  judges  learn  their  duties 
after  they  have  been  elected.  This  lets  us  into  the  secret  why  Terrien, 
Domat,  Ferri^re,  Pothier,  and  the  English  judges  and  jurisconsults,  are, 
on  occasions,  so  unceremoniously  treated,  and  why  such  a  tremendous 
latitude  of  interpretation  hinges  on  those  magical  words  "  Dans  le  cas 
actuel."  This  is  the  true  cause  vrhy  pri$Kiple8  are  so  frequently  adapted 
to  facts,  instead  of  facts  being  invariably  governed  by  principles.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  admit  that  Mr.  Le  Pelley's  experience  was  any  bar  to 
his  resignation,  but  rather,  that  the  whole  argument,  if  it  proves  anything, 
proves  incontestably  that  the  present  mode  of  electing  judges  is  vicious 
in  the  e^ttreme. 

Decided  as  is  our  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  accepting  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Le  Pelley,  we  nevertheless  entirely  acquiesce  in  the  judicious 
remark  of  our  talented  contemporary  of  The  Comet,  that  the  subject 
ought  to  have  been  referred  to  the  States  of  Election,  and  not  to  the 
States  of  Deliberation.  For  the  information  of  our  English  readers,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  States  of  Election  comprehend  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  members,  consisting  of  the  following  functionaries  : 
the  bailiflf,  twelve  jurats,  and  the  king's  attorney  general  -,  the  eight 
rectors  of  the  ten  parishes  (the  Vale  being  united  with  St.  Sampson's, 
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and  the  Forest  being  consolidated  with  Torteval)  ;  the  two  constables  in 
each  parish  ;  the  twelve  douzainiers  in  each  parish,  excepting  the  town 
parish,  called  St.  Peter' s-Port,  wherein  there  are  twenty,  and  the  Vale 
which  has  sixteen.  Now  all  the  jurats  are  elected  by  this  body  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-four  voters,  on  which  account  they  are  called  the 
States  of  Election,  and  they  constitute  the  supreme  local  tribunal  of  the 
bailiwick.  Their  suffrages  placed  Mr.  Le  Pelley  on  the  bench,  and  their 
suffirages  alone  ought  to  have  released  him.  His  contract  was  made  with 
them,  and  surely  they  ought  to  have  been  consulted  on  this  occasion, 
instead  of  which  their  prerogatives  has  been  usurped  by  an  inferior  tribu- 
nal. "  This  is  an  anomaly,"  says  the  editor  of  The  Comet,  "  which  we 
cannot  comprehend."  Pray,  does  he  know  any  one  that  can  >  He  thus 
proceeds  :  "  Surely  if  the  constitution  of  this  country  has  willed  it  that 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  voters  are  necessary  to  represent  the  whole 
community,  and  that  that  number  should  vote  in  the  election  of  a  jurat 
by  the  same  rule,  only  those  that  have  the  power  to  appoint  should  have 
the  privilege  of  undoing  their  own  act  and  deed,  without  being  subjected 
to  a  small  fractional  part  of  their  own  body."  The  absurdity  is  glaring 
enough ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has  its  parallel  in  the  practice  of  i^pealing 
to  the  court  of  jurats  to  give  validity  by  their  private  ordinance  to  all 
decrees  agreed  upon  by  the  States,  thus  making  the  authority  of  the  bfuliff 
and  twelve  jurats  superior  to  that  of  the  whole  country. 

The  next  proposition  contained  in  the  Billet  d*£tat  related  to  a  dispute 
between  James  Priaulx,  esq.,  proprietor  of  the  island  of  Lihou,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Guernsey  in  general,  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
public  right  to  dry  sea-weed  on  that  island.  Our  English  readers  will 
appreciate  the  importance  of  this  question,  when  they  are  told,  that  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  the  bGuliwick  depends  almost  entirely  on  sea- 
weed, which  is  universally  used  as  manure,  and  which  a  bounteous  Provi- 
dence has  liberally  bestowed  on  these  coasts.  An  action  had  been  brought 
by  the  constables  of  St.  Peter  s-in*the- Wood,  the  Forest,  and  Torteval, 
(parishes  most  contiguous  to  Lihou,)  against  Mr.  Priaulx,  and  as  the  case 
was  of  national  importance,  it  was  proposed  and  carried  that  the  States 
should  intervene  in  the  cause,  thus  making  the  representatives  of  the 
people  joint  defendants  with  the  above-named  constables.  That  this  is  a 
public  question,  we  admit ;  but  here  again  we  encounter  another  anomalyi 
for  the  States  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  members  are  compelled  to 
defend  an  action  at  law  by  the  order  of  the  Slates  of  thirty-two  members. 
Surely  this  condition  of  things  both  requires  and  admits  of  amendment, 
for  it  not  only  militates  against  common  justice,  but  directly  violates  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  country,  which  we  wiU  take  an  early  oppor* 
tunity  of  proving  by  documentary  evidence. 

The  third  proposition  was  based  on  a  petition  for  the  grant  of  iS500  to 
erect  a  new  church  at  the  Bouet,  and  signed  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  dean  of  Guernsey,  William  Brock,  of  Brockhurst,  George  Hounsom, 
and  John  Hubert,  esqrs.  It  was  carried,  by  a  majority  of  three,  that 
iS200  should  be  advanced,  there  being  sixteen  for,  and  thirteen  againsti 
the  measure.  The  dean  of  Guernsey,  by  virtue  of  hiA  sacerdotal  office, 
and  Mr.  Hubert,  in  his  ci^;>acity  of  jurat,  two  of  the  petitioners,  were  in 
the  majority  3  but  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  had  no  legal  or 
constitutional  right  to  vote  at  all  on  the  subject,  as  they  were  interested 
parties.  It  also  appears  that  the  constable  of  St.  Peter's-Port  was  in- 
structed by  his  douzaine  to  give  a  condiHoMal  vote,  instead  of  which  he 
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g^ye  an  absolute  one.  Had  the  constable  strictly  obeyed  his  constituents, 
and  the  two  petitioners  abstained  from  voting,  this  unwarrantable  propo- 
sition would  have  been  lost.  Mr.  Retilley  made  an  excellent  speech  on 
this  occasion,  and  successfully  refuted  every  argument  and  every  state- 
ment adduced  by  the  chief  orator  of  the  petitioners,  the  rev.  Thomas  Brock. 
He  clearly  showed  that  the  Bouet  district,  instead  of  being,  as  pretended, 
densely  populated,  only  contained  three  hundred  and  fifty  people,  who 
bad  erected  a  niethodist  chapel  for  themselves  out  of  their  own  fiinds  : 
and  when  the  rev.  Thomas  Brock  stated  that  he  meant  by  the  Bouet 
district  to  include  a  sweep  of  three  miles,  (and  it  would  have  shown  just 
as  much  regard  for  descriptive  nomenclature  had  he  included  the  whole 
island,)  Mr.  Retilley  produced  the  population  returns  of  1828,  and 
reduced  the  numbers  from  two  thousand  to  twelve  hundred,  the  sweep, 
and  all  outside  the  sweep,  included.  He  further  remarked,  that  not  one 
single  person  resident  in  the  Bouet  had  signed  the  petition,  so  that  no 
necessity  for  any  new  church  was  apparent.  He  easily  disposed  of  the 
attempt  to  create  a  precedent  from  Torteval  church,  which  was  the  paro-* 
chial  church,  and  towards  its  erection  the  inhabitants  themselves  hod 
voluntarily  subscribed  five  shillings  per  quarter,  or  one  fourth  of  their 
revenue,  whereas  the  people  of  the  BouSt  had  not  advanced  one  ferthing, 
and  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  they  had  built  Wesley  chapel,  and 
did  not  require  a  church  of  England  temple. 

We  have  pledged  ourselves  not  to  introduce  religious  discussion  into 
this  Magazine,  and  we  intend  on  all  occasions  to  fulfil  our  engagement 
with  the  public  :  but  we  may  without  impropriety  ask,  how  long  is  this 
vote  of  the  States  to  remain  suspended  }  for  unless  the  remaining  funds 
be  subscribed,  of  course  the  whole  plan  must  fall  to  the  ground,  and  it 
never  could  have  been  intended  that  this  money  should  be  locked  up, 
perhaps  for  many  years,  before  the  enterprise  shall  be  totally  abandoned. 
We  think  that  some  period  should  be  limited,  say  three  months,  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  unless  the  whole  be  forthcoming,  the  vote  of  the 
States  should  be  rescinded.  The  necessity  for  this  restriction  is  the  more 
urgent,  as  the  five  trustees  hold  irresponsible  power,  and  were  one  of 
them  to  die,  the  four  survivors  are  authorized  to  elect  his  successor,  and 
this  junta  can  appoint  any  clergyman  they  may  choose  to  name,  while 
the  public,  who  have  paid  their  money  towards  the  erection  of  the  church, 
have  no  right  whatever  of  interference.  This  is  in  truth  a  revival  of  the 
principle  of  rotten  boroughs,  and,  if  adhered  to,  will  strongly  operate  to 
deter  many  from  subscribing.  We  shall  make  but  one  more  remark  on 
this  subject,  to  wit,  that  all  grants  for  public  money  ought  to  be  submitted 
to  the  States  of  Election,  and  not  to  the  inferior  States  of  Deliberation, 
for  when  burthens  are  thrown  on  the  people,  they  ought  in  justice  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  whole  body  of  their  representatives,  and  not  by  a 
finactional  section. 

The  next  subject  for  decision  grew  out  of  an  application  from  the 
Horticultural  Society,  for  the  States  to  grant  them  the  small  sum  of 
twenty' one  pounds  per  annum  to  distribute  in  prizes  to  those  cottagers 
who  reared  the  finest  flowers  and  vegetables.  As  the  States  have  already 
granted  an  annuity  of  thirty  pounds  to  the  Agricultural  Society,  which  is 
kid  out  in  praemiums  for  improving  the  breed  of  homed  cattle,  the 
president  proposed  to  grant  sixty  pounds  per  annum  to  these  united 
societies,  the  same  to  be  divided  in  equal  portions  and  to  be  applied  to 
their  respective  departments  on  a  plan  hereafter  to  be  arranged.     In  the 
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principle  of  this  measure  we  trust  that  all  parties  will  concur ;  but  whether 
the  two  societies  should  be  distinct  or  united  will  depend  on  the  terms  of 
their  association,  on  which  we  must  suspend  our  opinion,  till  the  plan 
contemplated  is  reduced  into  writing  and  laid  before  the  public. 

The  fifth  proposition  related  to  the  high  roads,  a  sum  of  ^1,700  being 
demanded  to  pay  off  arrears  due  to  their  formation,  and  to  complete 
others  now  in  course  of  operation.  This  was  granted  after  some  judicious 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Retilley,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  financial 
reports  have  hitherto  been  drawn  up.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
no  lumped  accounts  ought  ever  to  be  received,  and  that  every  supervisor 
or  treasurer  should  exhibit  a  detailed  balance  sheet  before  he  resigns  his 
office.  We  have  not  space  at  present  to  enter  fully  into  this  subject,  but 
we  ask  for  information  on  one  item — the  proceeds  of  the  lottery :  Pray 
do  these  appear  in  Barbet*s  Almanack  ?  to  which  pseudo-official  document 
Mr.  CoUings  referred  Mr.  Retilley  ! !  Our  rulers  may  rest  assured  that 
Mr.  Retilley  spoke  the  sense  of  the  public,  who  will  no  longer  pay  a  clerk 
a  high  salary,  and  be  put  off  with  an  Almanack  instead  of  an  official 
balance  sheet.  The  bank  of  England  are  bound  to  publish  the  state  of 
their  affairs  every  quarter,  showing  the  amount  of  their  issues  and  their 
available  assets,  and  the  people  of  Guernsey  are  wanting  to  themselves, 
if  they  do  not  insist  on  the  same  publicity. 

The  sixth  proposition  related  to  a  payment  of  ^300  to  the  coasts  com- 
mittee, which  was  granted  without  discussion,  though  Mr.  Guille  put 
forth  ti  somewhat  novel  argument  on  the  art  of  road-making,  insisting 
that  in  some  cases  soft  materials  were  preferable  to  hard,  gneiss  to  granite, 
and  gravel  to  stone.  Our  knowledge  of  mineralogy  is  too  limited  to  deny 
the  accuracy  of  these  apparently  paradoxical  conclusions  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  regretted  that  the  particular  cases  were  not  specified,  aud 
some  facts  adduced  to  illustrate  so  curious  an  argument. 

The  seventh  proposition  was  for  another  sum  of  ^300  for  improving 
the  harbour  of  Rocquaine,  which  was  also  granted. 

The  last  article  of  the  Billet  referred  to  the  nomination  of  three  new 
directors  for  Elizabeth  College,  when  Mr.  Daniel  Moullin,  Mr.  Frederick 
Price,  and  Mr.  Hardy  were  chosen,  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Brock 
and  Mr.  John  Harvey,  who  were  also  proposed.  We  regret  that  the  two 
last  gentlemen  were  not  elected  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Price,  for  the 
present  state  of  that  establishment  requires  the  vigilant  superintendence 
of  active  men  of  business,  who  have  mixed  largely  with  the  world,  and 
acquired  practical  experience.  It  has  sunk  in  pubhc  estimation,  and  will 
continue  to  sink,  unless  a  more  efficient  system  be  established.  We  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  examining  the  past  and  present  system  and 
the  future  prospects  of  this  costly  institution,  in  the  prosperity  of  which 
we  take  a  lively  interest. 


\*  TuppER*8  Familt  Recorim  would  have' been  noticed  in  this  number,  but 
the  space  intended  for  that  Review  has  been  necessarily  occupied  by  the  Remarks 
on  the  Billet  d'Etat.     It  will,  however,  appear  in  our  February  number. 
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ON  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  GOVERNMENT. 


The  trae  object  of  political  goyemment  is  the  gr^test  happiness  of  the 
greatest  numbers  for  the  longest  period  of  time.  No  proposition  can  be 
more  simple  in  theory,  yet  none  has  proved  more  difficult  of  being  reduced 
into  practice.  Monarchies^  aristocracies,  and  democracies,  hare  all  existed, 
as  well  as  mixed  forms  of  goyemment  composed  of  fractional  amalgama- 
tions of  the  three  leading  divisions ;  and. still,  in  every  case,  the  aggregate 
of  evil  has  exceeded  the  aggregate  of  good,  and  while  happiness  has  been 
tbe  monopoly  of  the  few,  misery  has  been  the  portion  of  the  many. 
These  results  may  be  ascribed  either  to  the  total  absence  of  first  principles, 
or  the  neglect  of  them  in  cases  where  they  have  been  nominally  recog- 
nized. The  governments  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  IVussia,  being  irrespon- 
able  and  unlimited  despotisms,  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  first  princi- 
ples, the  will  of  the  chief  being  law.  In  England  and  France,  where  the 
representative  system  exists,  and  public  opinion  has  a  mighty  influence,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  rulers  to  keep  first  principles  entirely  out  of  view, 
though  both  the  legislature  and  the  executive  of  these  comparatively  free 
countries  limit,  within  the  narrowest  compass,  their  practical  operation. 
English  and  French  statesmen  are  too  fond  of  appealing  to  what  they  call 
the  "  doctrine  of  expediency,'*  the  vaguest  standard  of  right  and  wrong, 
susceptible  of  any  and  every  degree  of  modification  that  may  suit  the 
parposes  of  men  in  power,  the  direct  efiect  of  which  is  to  neutralize  first 
principles,  and  deprive  them  of  all  their  efficacy. 

By  the  first  principles  of  political  government  we  understand  certain 
indefeasible,  unerring,  and  universally  binding  conditions  on  human  exist- 
ence, which  spring  out  of,  and  are  based  upon,  religion.  We  become 
acquainted  with  them  from  two  sources,  to  wit,  the  light  of  nature,  and 
rerelation.  Man,  whatever  may  be  his  position  in  society,  is  obliged  to 
fiolfil  those  conditions,  and  those  conditions,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter, 
declare  God  to  be  the  supreme  legislator,  and  man  the  accountable  agent : 
they  announce  God  as  the  sole  landlord,  and  man  as  the  responsible 
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tenant.  Hence  it  follows  that  every  human  being  ia  bound,  by  a  prior 
obligation  to  his  Creator,  not  only  to  abstain  from  doing  any  act  that 
militates  against  first  principles,  but  also  to  carry  out  the  application  of 
tho^  first  principles  to  every  department  of  government.  Among  the 
Jews,  this  notion  of  theocracy  was  avowed ;  among  Christians,  it  is  imj^ed. 
Man  is  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  IVoridence  to  effect  the  intentions 
of  Deity  :  to  act  in  opposition  to  them,  is  essentially  sin.  We  shall  now 
endeavour  to  explain  in  what  these  first  principles  consist,  so  fisr  as  they 
are  binding  on  human  legislators. 

Natural  law  is  a  declaration  of  the  will  of  God.  This  will  is  manifested 
by  his  works,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  relations  he  has  caused  to  exist 
between  our  necessities  and  our  fiEunilties,  between  ourselves  and  external 
objects. 

In  order  that  man  might  understand  the  divine  will  and  obey  its  man- 
dates, God  has  endowed  him  with  reason  to  distinguish  between  good  and 
evil ;  with  liberty  of  choice  to  determine  his  conduct  under  the  influence 
of  motives;  and  with  liberty  of  action  to  execute  the  detemunations  on 
which  he  may  resolve. 

The  possession  of  these  intellectual  fticulties  renders  man  a  moral  being, 
responsible  to  God  for  the  use  or  abuse  of  the  privil^^es  he  enjoys,  v^ch 
are  not  in  the  nature  of  absolute  property,  but  in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  to 
which  accountability  is  attached.  Consequently,  the  morality  of  h«nnan 
actions  is  their  conformity,  or  opposition,  to  natural  law. 

From  the  truth  of  all  natural  laws  having  God  for  their  author,  their 
character,  their  authority,  and  their  sanction,  are  dedudUe.  These  are 
to  be  infierred  from  the  attributes  of  the  supreme  legislator.  They  are 
mmntaile,  because,  God  being  perfect,  neither  succession  nor  change  esn 
exist  in  his  decrees  -,  eokerent,  because  an  infinite  intelligence  can  never 
be  involved  in  contradictions ;  muoersal,  because  divine  justice  requires 
that  they  should  impose  similar  obligatioiis  on  the  whole  human  race. 
Such  are  the  characteristics  of  natural  laws,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  they  emanate  from  God,  to  induce  every  reflecting  man  to  pay  them 
obedience. 

Law  confers  rights ;  but  the  creation  of  a  right  necessarily  iuTolves  the 
idea  of  a  wrong  j  hence  it  follows,  that  law  imposes  duties.  The  duties 
imposed  on  man  by  natural  law  are  fourfold }  a  duty  to  God,  a  duty  to 
himself  a  duty  to  his  fellow  creatures,  and  a  duty  to  external  ob|ects. 

The  first  relations  of  man,  if  not  in  the  order  of  our  ideas,  at  least  in 
the  order  of  our  obligations,  are  those  which  connect  him  with  the  author 
of  his  being.  It  is  to  God  that  man  owes  his  existence,  and  aU  the  advan- 
tages he  possesses  over  other  animals  :  it  is  God  who  sustains  his  present 
life,  and  can,  if  he  pleases,  extend  it  after  death  to  an  eternity  of  happi- 
ness. For  his  Providence,  man  owes  to  his  Creator  love  and  gratitude : 
has  omnipotence  he  is  bound  to  reverence  and  adore.    It  is  the  conviction 
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we  M  of  the  goodness^  ]^owei%  slid  wisdom  of  God,  that  (Creates  rdigkm, 
die  only  sttre  loaadatioa  of  public  and  private  felicitj,  th«  salutary  influ- 
enee  of  which  haa  nerer  been  questioned  by  wise  legislators,  vibo  have 
stndied  die  weQ  being  of  society. 

The  manifestation  of  those  sentiments  which  arise  from  our  ideas  of 
Deitjr,  constittttes  worship,  which  is  either  internal  or  external.  The 
fonaer  reside  in  the  soul,  and  oonaists  in  the  inentii  feeling  or  conscious* 
seas  of  the  regions  sentiment.  The  second  is  comprised  in  those  out<^ 
waid  observances  of  eodesiastical  discipline,  which  are  overt  acts  declara*^ 
ttsy  of  our  faith.  To  limit  religion  to  internal  worship,  or  to  confine  it 
to  eitimal  worship,  would  gtoerate  two  extremes  ^  trtith,  which  is  in  the 
centre,  is  connected  with  either^  and  therefore,  true  religion  requires  both 
diese  deteripdons  of  worship. 

Legiidation  can  only  influence  external  worship,  which  it  ought  to 
enconrage  by  the  mild  influence  of  persuasiota,  without  coeiciug  by  autho- 
ritjr.  Fain^  or  peHsities  are  useless,  for  bdief  is  an  inrc^ntary  operation 
of  the  mind,  and  cieumat  be  forced  ^  they  are  raoreOYer  unjust,  because 
they  mmple  down  the  natural  rights  of  man,  the  most  |Mrecious  of  which 
It  hearty  of  Gonscien6e. 

The  lore  of  self,  that  primitiTe  foiling,  indesthictible  in  its  character, 
and  inseparable  from  the  nature  off  aU  living  beings,  leads  man  to  ^fer 
afi  his  action^  to  his  own  personal  individuality.  The  object  nearest  to 
his  hesrt  is  the  sustentation  of  hfe,  and  the  iiliprovement  of  his  condition. 
This  is  his  ruling  thou^t,  and  his  actions  are  correspondent.  This  is  the 
seeoad  obligsbtion  which  the  natural  law  imposes,  from  which  are  derived 
•&  the  duties  whidfa  we  owe  to  omrselves. 

These  duties  relate  to  our  physical  and  morid  existence.  In  reference 
to  the  former,  man  is  bound,  as  much  as  possible,  to  preserve  his  body  in 
a  perfect  slate  oi  health,  which  obligation  renders  temperance  a  Tirtue. 
He  (M^t  to  exercise  the  most  guarded  discretion  in  all  sensual  pleasures, 
not  however  to  the  total  abnegation  of  rational  indulgence,  for  that  would 
amoant  to  ascetism  :  but  he  should  so  restrain  the  gratification  of  his 
passions,  that  they  may  be  a  pure  source  of  happiness,  and  not  a  durse. 
Seasual  [Measure  is  a  treacherous  friend,  who  caresses  his  companion  so 
long  as  he  can  find  the  means  of  convivial  enjoyment,  but  quits  him  when 
he  is  rained. 

In  reference  to  our  morai  existence,  it  is  a  duty  to  cultivate  inteUectual 
pleasure,  which  c<msbts  in  the  research  after  tnith.  We  are  bound  to 
fortify  our  minds  against  ignorance,  which  is  the  privation  of  idefto,  and 
equally  so  against  error,  which  is  the  opposition  of  ideas  to  the  real  nature 
of  things,  the  consequences  of  which  are  more  dangerouis  than  those  of 
shfiolate  igncNrance,  which  is,  as  it  wet e,  <he  mkldle  term  between  truth 
and  error. 

Every  man  is  united  to  his  fWow  creatures,  as  his  fellow  creatures  are 
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united  to  him,  by  identity  of  origin  and  final  destination,  by  an  instinctlTe 
inclination,  and  by  reciprocal  wants  which  require  reciprocal  aid.  AU 
the  natural  duties  which  result  from  these  relations  of  man  with  man,  are 
based  on  the  principle  of  "  sociability/*  which  includes  all  the  affections 
whidi  prompt  him  to  live  with  his  fellow  creatures. 

The  first  condition  of  social  intercourse  is  the  domestic  state,  involving 
those  relations  of  fiunily  which  flow  out  of  marriage.  The  desnes  which 
attract  the  sexes  take  their  origin  in  the  physical  order  of  nature,  but 
when  they  are  strictly  limited  to  that  source,  they  are  general  in  their 
object,  and  precarious  in  their  duration.  When  a  preference  exists, 
founded  on  moral  esteem,  then  the  sexual  attachment  is  grounded  on 
natural  law,  having  for  its  object  the  continuation  of  the  species.  The 
passion  then  ceases  to  be  purely  animal,  and  becomes  intellectual.  Tlius 
marriage  becomes  a  positive  contract,  imposing  reciprocal  obligations  on 
the  husband  and  wife,  and  a  joint  duty  to  maintain  their  offspring. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  strict  equality  should  exist  between  the 
sexes,  or  whether  the  wife  should  obey  the  husband.  Such  questions, 
however,  'are  only  suited  to  the  unprofitable  ingenuity  of  sophists.  In 
species,  they  are  the  same  :  in  sex,  different.  Had  they  resembled  each 
other  more,  they  would  have  had  less  inclination  for  marriage  :  nature 
made  them  different  to  ensure  their  union. 

Natural  law  compels  the  parents  to  take  care  of  their  childreD,  and  not 
simply  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  them,  which  duties  are  limited  to  thdr 
physical  preservation,  but  also  to  instruct  them  in  sound  religious  princi- 
ples, both  by  precept  and  example,  which  relates  to  their  moral  character. 
Children  owe  to  their  parents  love  and  gratitude,  and  it  becomes  their 
sacred  duty  to  maintain  them  in  old  age,  to  nurse  them  in  sickness,  and 
shield  them  in  adversity. 

Such  are  the  rights  and  duties  which  obtain  among  the  members  of  the 
same  family.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  natural  rights  and  duties  of 
associated  flEunilies  towards  each  other,  which  are  the  bases  of  political 
government. 

All  the  duties  which  man,  without  reference  to  his  femily  obligations, 
is  bound  to  perform  towards  his  fellow  creatures,  consist  in  respecting 
the  rights  which  they  hold  from  one  and  the  same  Creator.  That  we 
may  know  and  understand  the  character  of  those  rights,  the  natural  law 
incessantly  reminds  us  that  God  is  our  supreme  legislator,  and  that  we 
are  entirely  in  his  hand.  It  tells  us  that  He  has  rights  over  us  which 
precede  any  right  that  we  may  have  over  our  fellow  creatures,  or  over 
any  of  the  external  objects  of  animate  or  inanimate  nature.  Corres- 
pondent with  those  rights  of  the  Creator  over  the  creature  are  the  duties 
which  the  creature  owes  to  the  Creator,  and  out  of  these  duties  are 
evolved  the  perfect  rights  which  are  thus  vested  in  every  man,  and  which 
every  other  man  is  bound  to  respect  and  guarantee. 
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Tbete  perfect  rights  are  expressed  by  tlie  words  property^  liberty^  eque- 
litj,  sod  security,  each  of  which  terms,  well  understood,  contains  all  the 
others.  Man  holds  from  God  a  property  in  his  own  person,  that  is  to 
ny,  in  all  his  physical  and  intdlectual  qualities.  From  thi»  it  is  deducible 
that  man  has  aright  to  procure  all  things  needful  to  support  his  existence, 
sod  render  life  agreeable,  and  further,  to  have  such  an  ample  and  secure 
posNSsion  of  them,  as  to  enjoy  them  without  restraint,  and  dispense  of  them 
aoecxniing  to  his  inclination.    In  all  this  consists  the  right  of  property. 

To  have  the  full  benefit  of  this  right,  the  free  and  unfettered  exereise  of 
his  flMmkies  is  indispensable  to  man,  and  this  constitutes  the  right  of 
liberty.  But  liberty  is  common  to  all,  and  to  prevent  its  being  the  exclu- 
ore  priiilege  of  a  few  by  usurpation,  na  man  oi^ht  to  be  aHewed  with 
impunity  to  attack  or  abridge  the  liberty  of  his  neighbour.  This  implies 
a  limitation  in  its  exercise,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  not  allowing  one 
man  to  take  away  the  share  of  another,  and  in  this  sense  it  ia  not  a 
restriction  of  natural  law,  but  a  guarantee  for  its  due  observance,  and  it 
thus  establishes  equality.  Equality,  in  its  true  and  unperverted  significa- 
tam,  is  the  right  of  every  man  to  be  protected  agunst  all  such  acts  of  any 
other  man,  the  doing  of  which  acts  is  not  permitted,  under  similar  dr- 
cmnstances,  to  all  men ;  foe  the  rights  of  any  given  individual  are  the 
nme  as  the  rights  of  every  other  individual,  and  therefore  of  all  indivi- 
daals;  consequently,  no  given  individual  can  be  disturbed  in  the  exercise 
of  his  own  rights. 

Since,  then,  natural  law  confers  on  man  the  rights  of  property,  liberty, 
and  equality,  it  also  gives,  by  implication,  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their 
full  and  free  enjoyment,  which  constitutes  the  right  of  security.  Man, 
therefore,  is  allowed  to  repel  all  unlawful  attacks  which  threaten  to  dis- 
turb those  rights  which  he  claims  from  natural  law. 

Thu  view  of  the  subject  leads  to  the  important  conclusion,  that  all' the 
natural  rights  of  man  flow  out  of  his  duties  to  God,  for  if  man  were 
deprived  of  those  rights  by  any  human  law,  he  would  also  be  deprived  of 
the  means  of  accomplishing  the  object  for  which  he  was  created.  He 
was  born  to  live  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  continue  his  species ; 
consequently,  he  has  a  perfect  indefeasible  right  to  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, or,  in  other  terms,  to  property.  He  is  endowed  with  reason  to 
guide  his  conduct ;  therefore,  he  has  a  perfect  indefeasible  right  to  cuki- 
rate  his  understanding,  and  express  his  thoughts  without  restraint,  in 
which  is  involved  the  idea  of  liberty.  He  could  not  do  these  acts  if  a 
privileged  class  were  to  prescribe  to  the  many  what  food  they  should  eat, 
what  dwelHngs  they  should  inhabit,  what  apparel  they  should  wear,  or 
within  what  limit  they  should  cultivate  their  understanding;  conse- 
quently, man  has  a  perfect  indefeasible  right  to  equality.  But  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  these  rights  should  be  merely  acknowledged  as  a  simple 
theory:   they  must  be  practically  enforced,  and  protected  against  the 
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slightest  mfrac^on  $  tbenCore,  man  has  a  perfect  indefeasible  right  to 
lecuritf. 

In  the  intercoufse  of  social  life  there  is  another  order  of  rights, 
secondary  and  subservient  to  the  four  preceding,  and  they  are  usually 
called  imperfect  rights,  because  they  are  ancillary  te  the  former,  and  not 
so  ri^roualy  exactable,  yet  they  are  such  as  all  good  men  will  respect. 

Never  do  to  another  person  what  you  would  not  wish  him  to  do  to  you* 
Constantly  do  unto  others  all  the  good  that  you  desire  to  rec^ve  from  them. 

These  two  maxims,  the  foundations  of  all  practical  wisdom,  the  source 
of  every  social  virtue,  and  the  concentrated  essence  and  spirit  of  Chria- 
tianity,  though  undoubtedly  wdl  known,  but  rarely  acted  upon,  comprise 
all  the  duties  co-relative  to  perfect  and  imperfect  rights.  The  first  is  the 
basis  of  morals :  the  second  is  die  complement  of  morab.  From  the  one 
all  perfect  duties  are  deduced  j  from  the  other,  more  particularly,  all 
imperfect  duties  flow.  Both  are  comprehended  in  that  sublime  maxim  of 
our  holy  religion — love  your  neighbour  as  yourself. 

Moral  honesty,  which  consists  in  rendering  to  every  person  the  fell 
extent  of  what  is  due  to  him,  is  the  virtue  commanded  by  the  first  maxim. 
To  abstain  from  injuring  our  neighbour  in  his  person,  property,  liberty, 
or  honour ;  religiously  to  keep  good  feith,  and  never  to  break  our  word 
once  pledged  -,  to  redress  any  injury  we  may  have  done  either  purpoedy 
or  through  inadvertence :  such  is  the  character  of  the  dudes  imposed  by 
moral  honesty. 

Charity,  in  the  scriptural  sense,  is  an  habitual  disposition,  to  do  all  the 
good  we  can  to  our  fellow  creatures,  manifested  by  acts  of  benevolence, 
and  it  includes  all  those  less  rigorously  exaetable  duties  which  are  expressed 
by  the  second  maxim.  To  assist  the  poor,  to  give  sound  advice^  to  quiet 
disputes,  to  banish  hatred  and  malice,  and  promote  pecu;e  and  concord  i 
to  defend  persecuted  innocence,  to  pardon  injuries,  and  extenuate,  rather 
than  magnify,  the  faults  or  failings  of  our  neighbours :  such  are  the 
characteristics  of  true  benevolence. 

To  these  imperfect  duties  may  be  added  sociid  politeness,  which  is  an 
ingredient  of  the  maxim  of  loving  your  neighbour  as  yourself,  for  the 
criterion  of  a  real  genUeman  is  the  careful  avoidance  of  every  act  or  word 
which  may  hurt  the  feelings  of  another  person. 

It  is  clear  that  moral  honesty,  benevolence,  and  politeness,  nxe  optional 
duties,  being  rather  recommended,  than  rendered  obligatory,  by  natural 
law ',  but  they  are  so  conducive  to  the  well  being  of  society,  that  the 
necessity  of  their  punctual  observance  ought  to  form  one  of  Uie  primary 
elements  of  national  education. 

The  relations  of  man  extend  beyond  those  which  exist  between  himself 
and  his  fellow  creatures,  and  attach  him  to  aU  external  objects.  He  has 
need  of  every  thing  by  which  he  is  surrounded :  he  is  a  common  centre  to 
which  all  things  converge.    Of  all  animated  beings  man  is  the  only  one 
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evpMe  of  fluUuuig  to  hia  use,  and  adapting  to  his  comforts,  the  yaried 
prodncdons  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  an  exclusive  Bunilty  which 
points  him  out  under  Providence  as  the  rightful  lord  of  creation.  But 
the  lights  thus  conferred  impose  corresponding  duties,  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  which  man  is  responsible  to  his  Creator. 

The  earth,  and  all  that  it  contains,  may  be  ocmsidered  as  raw  material^ 
oot  of  which  man  is  enabled  to  manufacture  such  articles  as  may  conduce 
to  his  happiness.  In  relation,  therefore,  to  external  objects,  one  of  the 
first  duties  is  industry,  which  accords  with  the  divine  command,  that  man 
most  eat  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Therefore,  idleness  is  sinful. 
But  our  duty  is  not  limited  to  bare  industry  :  we  are  bound  to  use  the 
produce  of  industry  with  prudence  and  moderation ;  hence,  economy  is  a 
virtue,  and  wastefolness  a  vice.  Such  is  the  nature  of  our  duties  in  rela- 
tion to  inanimate  objects,  for  the  intelligence  which  man  possesses  was 
conferred  to  maintain,  and  not  to  subvert,  the  natural  order  of  things. 
With  r^;ard  to  animate  objects,  including  the  lower  class  of  animals,  our 
obligations  are  equally  sacred.  Some  conduce  to  our  subsistence  -,  others 
assist  us  in  our  labours.  To  treat  them  with  cruelty  is  both  cowardly 
and  sinfuL  It  argues  the  basest  ingratitude  not  to  reciprocate  affection  : 
the  fidelity  of  a  dog,  or  the  usefulness  of  a  horse,  entitie  them  to  our  care. 
Such  feelings  are  a  part  of  Christian  charity  and  benevolence.  Bull-baiting 
and  cock-fighting  are  direct  violations  of  natural  law,  and  flagrant  offences 
against  the  Deity,  who,  in  giving  man  dominion  over  these  animals,  never 
intended  that  they  should  furnish  sport  for  the  ferocity  of  a  ruffian,  or  be 
subservient  to  the  avarice  of  a  gamester.  In  truth,  the  habitual  exercise 
of  benevolence  is  so  important  to  society,  that  every  act  should  be  avoided 
which  tends  to  weaken  its  influence,  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  the 
teachers  of  youth  should  impress  on  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  treating  all  domestic  animals  with  kindness,  and  the 
IcgishUure  should  affix  severe  punishment  to  ever}*  act  of  witful  or  unne- 
cessary cruelty. 

Sudi,  then,  is  a  succinct  summary  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  mftn,  as 
dedudble  from  natural  law.  According  to  this  system,  God  is  the 
sQpreme  legislator,  and  man  the  accountable  trustee.  This  is  the  true 
standard  by  which  the  founders  and  administrators  of  political  govern- 
ment should  regulate  their  measures.  Natural  law  is  the  basis  on  which 
the  superstructure  of  human  legislation  should  be  raised.  Deviate  from 
these  principles,  and  the  will  of  the  creature  comes  into  collision  with  the 
will  of  the  Creator.  This  vain  and  impious  folly  has  caused  the  downfal 
of  the  most  powerful  states,  and  spread  misery  among  mankind. 

We  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  our  next  number,  and  explain  the 
tnie  nature  and  object  of  political  government,  and  the  process  of  arriving 
St  what  is  termed  a  "  constitution." 


(72) 

THE  EDITOR'S  PRAYER  TO  APOLLO. 


If  e'er  in  thy  sight  I  found  fttYour,  Apollo, 

Defend  me  from  all  the  disasters  which  follow. 

From  the  knaves,  and  the  fools,  and  the  fops  of  the  time. 

From  the  drudges  in  prose,  and  the  triflers  in  rhyme: 

From  servile  attendance  on  men  in  high  places, 

Their  worships,  and  honours,  and  lordships,  and  graces; 

From  long  dedications  to  patrons  unworthy. 

Who  hear  and  receive,  hut  will  do  nothing  for  thee ; 

From  heing  caressed,  to  be  left  in  the  lurch, 

The  tool  of  a  party,  in  state  or  in  church ; 

From  dull  thinking  blockheads,  as  sober  as  Turks, 

And  petulant  hards,  who  regret  their  own  works; 

From  all  the  gay  things  of  a  drawing^«oom  show, 

The  frowns  of  a  belle,  or  the  scents  of  a  beau ; 

From  busy  back-biters,  and  tattlers  and  carpers. 

And  scurvy  acquaintance  with  fiddlers  and  sharpen; 

From  old  politicians,  and  ooifee-house  lectures, 

The  dreams  of  distillers,  and  schemes  of  prqjectors ; 

From  the  fears  of  a  Jail,  and  the  hopes  of  a  pension, 

The  tricks  of  a  gamester,  and  oaths  of  an  ensign ; 

From  shallow  free-thinkers,  in  taverns  disputing. 

Nor  ever  confuted,  nor  ever  confuting; 

From  the  conartant  good  fare  of  another  man's  board, 

My  lady*s  broad  hints,  and  the  Jests  of  my  lord ; 

From  very  fine  ladies  with  very  fine  incomes, 

Which  they  finely  lay  out  on  fine  toys  and  fine  trincums; 

From  the  pranks  of  a  ball  room,  and  gay  masquerades, 

The  snares  of  young  jilts  and  the  spite  of  old  maids ; 

From  all  pious  patriots,  who  would  to  their  best 

Put  on  a  new  tax  to  take  off  an  old  test ; 

From  the  &ith  of  informers,  the  fbngs  of  the  law. 

And  the  great  rogues  who  keep  all  the  smaller  in  awe  ; 

From  scribbling  for  hire,  when  my  credit  is  sunk. 

To  buy  a  new  coat,  or  to  line  an  old  trunk; 

From  squires,  who  belch  out  dull  Jokes  at  their  table, 

Of  dogs  in  their  kennels,  and  nags  in  their  stable ; 

From  the  cant  of  fhmatics,  the  Jargon  of  schooto. 

Hie  censures  of  wise  men,  the  praises  of  fools ; 

From  criticsy  who  never  read  Latin  and  Greek, 

And  pedants,  who  boast  they  read  both  every  week ; 

From  conger,  firom  Ampurdam  Port,  and  Cette  brandy. 

From  bad  cards  at  whist,  and  blanks  in  the  lotteiy; 

From  '^sergent  i^oumez,"  and  each  lawyer's  snare. 

And,  horror  of  horrors,  the  oonr  ordinaire ; 

From  gout,  bile,  the  colic,  and  fits  of  the  spleen, 

And  a  dearth  of  subscribers  to  this  Magazine. 

If  ever  thou  didst,  or  will  ever  befriend  me. 

From  these,  and  such  evils,  ApoUo,  defend  me. 


(73) 

ON  THE  PROPAGATION  OF  ANIMALS  AND  CARE  OF 

THEIR   OFFSPRING. 


Tax  natural  history  of  animals  with  respect  to  pairing,  and  care  of  their 
ofl^ring,  eminently  displays  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  Providence, 
and  since  it  is  the  most. agreeable  and  rational  exercise  of  the  human 
mind  ''to  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,**  we  embrace  the 
present  opportunity,  however  slight,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  a  subject 
to  which  we  shall  frequently  return.  Buffon,  in  many  large  volumes, 
bestows  scarce  a  thought  on  this  interesting  department  of  knowledge ; 
and  the  neglect  of  our .  own  countrymen,  Ray  and  Derham,  is  stiU  less 
ezcosable,  considering  that  to  display  the  conduct  of  Providence  was 
their  professed  purpose  in  writing  on  natural  history.  Lord  Kaimes,  in 
his  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  ques- 
tion,  and  the  Entomology  of  Kirby  and  Spence  is  rich  in  valuable  mate* 
lials  to  illtiBtrate  the  habits  of  insects.  We  shall  endeavour  to  collect 
from  these  authorities  whatever  is  useful  and  instructive,  and  condense 
the  fruits  of  their  researches  in  a  small  compass. 

The  instinct  of  pairing  is  bestowed  on  every  species  of  animals  to  which 
it  is  necessary  for  rearing  their  young,  and  on  no  other  species.  All 
wild  birds  pair,  but  Mrith  a  remarkable  difference  between  those  which 
build  their  nests  on  trees,  and  those  which  place  them  on  the  ground. 
The  young  of  the  former  being  hatched  blind,  and  without  feathers,  require 
the  nursing  care  of  both  parents  till  they  be  able  to  fly.  The  male  feeds 
his  mate  on  the  nest,  and  cheers  her  with  a  song.  As  soon  as  the  young 
are  hatched,  singing  yields  to  a  more  necessary  occupation,  that  of  provi- 
£ng  food  for  a  numerous  issue,  a  task  that  requires  both  parents. 

Eagles  and  other  birds  of  prey  build  on  trees,  and  on  other  inaccessible 
spots.  They  not  only  pair,  but  continue  in  pairs  all  the  year  round ;  and 
the  same  pair  procreate  year  after  year.  This  at  least  is  the  case  of  eagles ; 
the  male  and  female  hunt  together,  unless  during  incubation,  during 
which  time  the  female  is  fed  by  the  male.  A  greater  number  than  a 
sin^  pair  are  never  seen  in  company. 

Gregarious  birds  pair,  in  order  probably  to  prevent  discord  in  a  society 
confined  to  a  narrow  space.  This  is  the  case  particularly  with  pigeons 
and  rooks.  The  male  and  female  sit  on  the  eggs  alternately,  and- divide 
the  care  of  feeding  their  young. 

Partridges,  plovers,  pheasants,  peafowl,  grouse,  and  other  kinds  which 
place  their  nests  on  the  ground,  have  the  instinct  of  pairing,  but  differ  from 
sach  as  build  on  trees  in  the  following  particular ;  that,  after  the  female 
is  impregnated,  she  completes  her  task  without  needing  any  help  frvm  the 
male.  Retiring  from  him,  she  chooses  a  safe  spot  for  her  nest,  where  she 
can  find  plenty  of  worms  and  grass-seed  at  hand ;  and  her  young,  as  soon 
as  hatched,  take  foot,  and  seek  food  for  themselves.    The  only  remaining 
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duty  incumbent  on  the  dam  i%,  to  lead  tfaem  to  proper  places  for  food^ 
and  call  them  together  when  danger  impends.  Some  males,  proroked  at 
the  desertion  of  their  mates,  break  the  eggs  if  they  stumble  on  them. 
Eider  ducks  pair  like  oihee  birds  that  place  their  nests  on  the  ground  $ 
and  the  female  finishes  her  nest  with  down  plucked  from  her  own  breasts 
If  the  nest  be  destroyed  for  the  down,  which  is  remarkably  warm  and 
dastic,  she  makes  ajiother  nest  as  before.  If  she  be  robbed  a  second  time, 
ahe  makes  a  third  nest,  but  the  male  fiimishes  the  down.  From  the  halMta 
of  this  bird  many  women  of  fashion  might  draw  a  moral  lesson,,  who  are 
more  disposed  to  pluck  their  husbands  than  themselres,  and  many  a  pro- 
digal husband,  having  an  amiable  wife,  might  leam  the  duty  of  not 
trespassing  too  fiar  on  her  affections. 

The  black  game  never  pair :  in  spring,  the  coek,  on  an  eminence,  crows, 
and  claps  his  wings,  and  all  the  females  within  hearing  instantly  resort  to 
him.     He  is  the  sultan  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

Pairing  birds,  excepting  those  of  prey,  flock  together  in  February,  in 
order  to  choose  their  mates.  They  soon  disperse,  and  are  not  seen  after- 
wards but  in  pairs. 

Fairing  is  unknown  to  quadrupeds  which  feed  on  grass.  To  such  it 
would  be  useless,  as  the  female  gives  suck  to  her  young  while  she  is  feed- 
ing. If  fiuffon  deserves  credit,  the  roe-deer  are  an  exception  :  they  pair 
though  they  feed  on  grass,  and  have  but  one  litter  in  a  year. 

Beasts  of  prey,  such  as  lions,  tigers,  wolves,  never  pair.  The  female  is 
left  to  shift  for  herself  and  her  young,  which  is  a  laborious  task,  and  often 
so  unsuccessful  as  to  shorten  the  life  of  many  of  them.  Fairing  is  essen- 
tial to  bifds  of  prey>  because  •  incubation  leaves  the  female  no  sufficient 
time  to  hunt  for  food.  Fairing  is  not  necessary  to  beasts  of  prey,  because 
their  young  can  bear  a  long  fast.  Add  another  reason,  that  they  would 
multiply  so  fast  by  pairing  as  to  prove  troublesome  neighbours  to  the 
human  race. 

Among  animals  that  pair  not,  males  fight  desperately  about  a  female. 
Such  a  battle  among  homed  cattle  is  finely  described  by  Lucretius.  Nor  is 
it  unusual  for  seven  or  eight  lions  to  wage  bloody  war  for  a  single  female. 

The  same  reason  that  makes  pairing  necessary  for  gregarious  birds, 
obtains  with  respect  to  gregarious  quadrupeds ;  those  especially  who  store 
up  food  for  winter,  and  during  that  season  live  in  common.  Discoid 
among  such  would  be  attended  with  worse  consequences  than  even 
among  lions  and  buUs,  who  are  not  confined  to  one  place.  Beavers,  with 
respect  to  pairing,  resemble  birds  that  place  their  nests  on  the  ground. 
As  soon  as  the  young  are  produced,  the  males  abandon  their  stock  of  food 
to  their  mates,  and  live  at  large,  but  return  frequently  to  visit  them  while 
they  are  suckling  their  young. 

Hedge  hogs  pair  as  well  as  several  of  the  monkey  kind.  We  are  not 
well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  these  animab,  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  young  require  the  nursing  care  of  both  parents. 
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Sods  haT6  a  nngolar  economy.  Polygainy  seems  to  be  a  lav  of  nature 
among  them,  as  a  male  associates  with  several  females.  The  sea-turtle  has 
no  oceasion  to  pair,  as  the  female  condndes  her  task  by  laying  her  eggs 
in  the  sand.  The  young  are  hatched  by  the  sun,  and  immediatdy  cmwl 
to  the  sea: 

In  every  other  brandi  of  animal  eeonomy^  concerning  the  continuance 
of  the  qpedesy  the  hand  of  Froyidenee  is  equally  eonspicuous.  The  young 
of  pairing  birds  are  produced  in  the  spring,  when  the  weather  begins  to  be 
gaiial,  and  their  early  production  makes  them  firm  and  vigorous  before 
winter  to  endure  the  hardships  of  this  rigorous  season.  Sudi  eariy 
production  is  particnhurly  favourable  to  eagles,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  for 
in  die  spring  they  have  plenty  of  £9od>  by  the  retmn  of  birds  of  passagej 
which  they  constantly  attack. 

Though  the  time  of  gestation  varies  considerably  in  the  diflferent  quad^ 
rapeds  that  feed  on  grass,  yet  the  female  is  regularly  delivered  early  in 
sammer^  when  grass  is  plentifuL  The  mare  admits  the  stallion  in  sum- 
mer, carries  eleven  months,  and  is  delivered  the  beginning  of  May.  The 
cow  differs  little.  A  sheep,  and  a  goat,  takes  the  male  in  November,  carries 
five  months,  and  produces  when  grass  begins  to  spring.  These  animals 
love  short  grass,  upon  which  a  mare  or  cow  would  starve.  All  farmers 
Bhould  be  aware  that  ewes  pasturing  in  a  hilly  country  pitch  early  on  some 
sang  spot,  where  they  may  drop  Uieir  young  with  safety,  and  hence  the 
risk  of  removing  a  flock  to  a  new  field,  immediately  before  delivery,  as 
many  lambs  are  apt  to  perish  by  being  dropped  in  improper  places.  The 
rutting  season  of  the  red  deer  is  the  end  of  September  and  beginning  of 
October  ^  it  continues  for  three  weeks,  during  which  the  male  runs  from 
female  to  female  without  intermission.  The  female  brings  forth  in  May, 
or  beginning  of  June  $  and  the  female  of  the  fallow  deer  brings  forth  at  the 
same  time.  The  she-ass  is  in  season  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  but  she 
bears  twelve  months,  which  fixes  her- delivery  in  summer.  Wolves  and 
foxes  copulate  in  December  :  the  female  carries  five  months,  and  brings 
forth  in  April,  when  animal  food  is  as  abundant  as  at  any  other  season,  and 
the  lioness  brings  forth  about  the  same  time.  Of  this  early  birth  there 
is  one  evident  advantage  hinted  above  ;  the  young  have  time  to  grow  so 
firm  as  easily  to  bear  the  inclemencies  of  winter. 

Were  one  to  guess  what  would  probably  be  die  time  of  rutting,  summer 
would  be  named,  especiafiy  in  a  cold  dimate ;  and  yet  to  quadrupeds,  who 
carry  but  four  or  five  months,  that  economy  would  be  pernicious,  throwing 
the  time  of  deliwy  to  an  improper  season  fi>r  warmth  as  well  as  for  food. 
Wisely  is  it  ordered,  thai  the  delivery  should  constantly  be  at  the  best 
season  for  both. 

Gregarious  quadrupeds,  that  store  up  food  for  winter,  diiisr  from  all  other 
quadrupeds  with  respect  to  Ae  time  of  ddivery.  Beavers  copulate  at  the 
end  of  autumn,  and  bring  forth  in  January,  when  their  granary  is  full. 
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The  same  economy  probably  obtains  among  all  other  quadrupeds  of  the 
same  kind. 

One  role  takes  p}ace  among  all  brute  animals,  without  a  single  exoep- 
tion»  that  the  female  is  never  burthened  with  two  litters  at  the  same  time. 
The  period  of  gestation  is  so  unerringly  calculated  by  nature,  that  the 
young  brood  upon  hand  can  provide  for  themsdves  before  another  brood 
comes  on.  Even  a  hare  is  not  an  exception,  though  many  litters  are 
produced  in  a  year ;  the  female  carries  thirty  or  thirty-one  days,  but  she 
suckles  her  young  only  twenty  days,  after  which  they  provide  for  them- 
selves, and  leave  her  free  to  a  new  litter. 

The  care  of  animids  to  preserve  their  young  from  harm  is  a  beautiful 
instance  of  Providence.  When  a  hind  hears  the  hounds,  she  puts  herself 
in  the  way  of  being  hunted,  and  leads  the  dogs  away  from  her  lawn. 
The  lapwing  is  no  less  ingenious.  If  a  person  approach,  she  flies  about, 
always  retiring  fii>m  her  nest.  A  partridge  is  extremely  artful ;  she  hops 
away,  hanging  her  wing  as  if  broken  ;  lingers  till  the  person  approach, 
and  hops  again.  A  hen,  timid  by  nature,  is  bold  as  a  lion  in  defence  of 
her  chicks  $  she  darts  upon  every  creature  that  threatens  danger.  The 
roe-buck  defends  its  young  with  courage  and  resolution.  So  does  a  ram» 
and  so  do  many  other  quadrupeds. 

The  foregoing  particulars  are  hints  merely  on  this  interesting  subject, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  excite  curiosity  among  those  who 
relish  natural  history.  The  field  is  rich,  though  little  cultivated  $  but  we 
know  no  other  branch  of  this  department  in  science  which  opens  finer 
views  into  the  government  of  Providence.  We  every  where  observe  a 
just  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end  :  the  most  felicitous  combination 
of  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  rivets  our  attention  and  commands  our 
reverence  \  and  we  descry,  in  the  whole  economy  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  protecting  hand  of  that  all-merdfiil  Being  "  who  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb." 


THE  SIEGE  OF  SYRACUSE  AND  DEFENCE  BY  ARCHIMEDES. 


The  defence  of  Syracuse  by  Archimedes  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able events  in  history.  Were  the  statements  of  that  memorable  siege 
not  authenticated  by  the  testimony  of  the  most  veracious  authors,  they 
might  be  viewed  as  a  romance  or  a  tale  of  fiction.  Indeed,  Kepler, 
Naudeus  and  Descartes,  have  recorded  their  disbelief  of  the  Roman  fleet 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  burning  glasses  of  Archimedes,  but  the  fact 
has  been  attested  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Lucian,  Dion,  Zonaras,  Galen, 
Anthemius,  Eustathius,  and  Tzetzes.  We  propose  in  this  article  to  g^ve 
a  detailed  account  of  the  siege,  as  narrated  by  Polybius,  and  the  opinions 
of  the  authorities  named  on  the  subject  of  the  burning  glasses. 
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Hie  conmil  Appius,  baving  taken  upon  himself  the  command  of  the 
hnd  forces,  and  stationed  the  army  round  the  Scythian  Portico,  from 
whoice  the  wall  was  continued  along  the  shore  even  to  the  mole  of  the 
hiri>oar,  resolved  to  make  his  approaches  on  that  side.  As  the  number 
of  his  artificers  was  very  great,  he  prepared^  in  five  days  only,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  blinds  and  darts,  with  every  thing  else  that  was  proper  for 
the  siege :  and  was  persuaded  that,  by  this  celerity,  he  should  be  able  to 
attack  the  enemy  before  they  had  made  the  necessary  preparations  for 
their  defence.  He  had  not,  at  this  time,  made  due  reflections  on  the 
great  skill  of  Archimedes,  nor  considered  that  the  mind  of  a .  single  man 
18,  on  some  occasions,  far  superior  to  the  force  of  many  hands.  But 
this  truth  was  soon  discovered  to  him  by  the  event  For,  as  Syracuse 
was  in  itaelf  a  place  of  very  great  strength,  the  wall  that  surrounded  it 
being  buOt  upon  lofty  hills,  whose  tops,  hanging  over  the  plain,  rendered 
an  approach  from  without,  except  in  certain  parts,  extremely  difficult  *,  so 
within  the  city  likewise,  and  against  all  attempts  that  might  be  made  on 
the  side  of  the  sea,  so  great  a  quantity  of  instruments  of  defence  had  been 
contrived  by  the  person  just  mentioned,  that  the  besieged  were  at  no  time 
idle,  but  were  ready,  upon  every  new  attack,  to  meet  the  motions  and 
repel  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.  Appius,  however,  advancing  Mrith  his 
btinds  and  ladders,  endeavoured  to  approach  that  part  of  the  wall  which 
was  joined  to  the  Hexapylum,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city.  At  the 
same  time,  Marcellus  directed  his  course  towards  Achradina,  with  a  fleet 
of  sixteen  qninqueremes,  all  filled  with  soldiers,  who  were  armed  with 
bows,  slings  and  javelins,  in  order  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  walls. 
There  were  also  eight  other  quinqueremes,  from  one  side  of  which  the 
benches  of  the  rowers  had  been  removed,  from  the  right  side  of  some, 
and  from  the  left  of  others.  These  vessels  being  joined  two  and  two  toge- 
ther, on  the  sides  from  which  the  benches  had  been  taken,  were  rowed  by 
the  oars  on  the  opposite  side,  and  carried  to  the  walls  certain  machines 
called  "sackbuts,*'  the  construction  and  use  of  which  may  be  thus 
described. 

A  ladder  is  made,  which  has  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  such  a  length  as 
may  make  it  equal,  when  raised,  to  the  height  of  the  widls.  On  either 
side  of  it  is  a  high  breastwork,  in  the  form  of  a  balustrade.  This  ladder 
is  laid  at  length  upon  the  sides  in  which  the  two  vessels  are  joined,  but 
extending  far  beyond  the  prows ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  masts  of  the  ves- 
sels are  fixed  pullies  and  ropes.  At  the  proper  time  the  ropes  are  fastened 
to  the  top  of  the  machine,  and  while  some,  standing  on  the  stem  of  the 
vesseb,  draw  the  ladder  upwards  by  the  pullies,  others  en  the  prow,  at 
the  same  time,  assist  in  raising  it  with  bars  and  levers.  The  vessels 
being  then  rowed  near  to  the  shore,  endeavours  are  used  to  fix  the 
machine  against  the. walls.  At  the  top  of  the  ladder  is  a  little  stage, 
guarded  on  three  sides  with  blinds,  and  containing  four  men  upon  it,  who 
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engage  with  those  .upon  the  walls,  who  endeavour  to  obstruct  the  fixing 
of  the  machines.  And  when  it  is  fixed,  these  men,  being  now  raised  above 
the  top  of  the  wall,  throw  down  the  bKnds  on  either  side,  and  advance  to 
attack  the  battlements  and  towers.  The  rest  at  the  same  time  ascend  the 
ladders,  without  any  fear  that  it  should  fell,  because  it  is  strong  fastened 
with  ropes  to  the  two  vessels.  The  name  of  sackbut  is  bestowed,  not 
imph)periy,  on  this  machine  >  for,  when  it  is  raised,  the  appearance  of 
the  ladder  and  vess^s,  thus  joined  together,  very  much  resembles  the 
figure  of  that  instrument. 

In  this  manner,  then,  when  all  things  now  were  ready,  the  Romans 
designed  to  attack  the  towers.  But  Archimedes  had  prepared  machines 
that  were  fitted  to  every  distance.  And,  while  the  vessels  were  yet  fas 
redioved  from  the  walls,  employing  catapults  and  balists,  that  were  of 
the  laifpest  sise,  and  worked  by  the  strongest  springs,  he  wounded  the 
enemy  with  his  darts  and  stones,  and  threw  them  into  great  disorder. 
When  the  darts  passed  beyond  them,  he  then  used  other  machines  of  a 
smaller  size,  and  still  proportioned  to  the  distance.  By  these  means  the 
Romans  were  so  effectually  repulsed,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
approach.  Mareellus,  therefore,  perplexed  with  this  resistance,  was  forced 
to  advance  silently  with  his  vessels  in  the  night.  But,  when  they  came 
so  near  to  the  land  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  darts,  they  weiie  exposed 
to  new  danger  from  another  invention  which  Archimedes  had  contrived. 
He  had  caused  openings  to  be  made  in  many  parts  of  the  wall,  equal  in 
height  to  the  stature  of  a  man,  and  to  the  palm  of  a  hand  in  breadth. 
And,  having  planted  on  the  inside  archers  and  little  scorpions,  he  dis- 
charged a  multitude  of  arrows  through  the  openings,  and  disabled  the 
scalers  that  were  on  board.  In  this  manner,  whether  the  Romans  were 
at  a  great  distance,  or  whether  they  were  near,  he  not  only  rendered  use- 
less all  their  efforts,  but  destroyed  numbers  of  their  men.  When  they 
attempted  to  raise  the  sackbuts,  certain  machines,  which  he  had  raised 
along  the  whole  wall  on  the  inside,  and  which  were  before  concealed  from 
view,  suddenly  appeared  above  the  walls,  and  stretched  their  long  beaks 
ftr  beyond  the  battlements.  Some  of  these  machines  carried  masses  of 
lead,  and  stones  not  less  than  ten  talents  in  weight,  and  when  the  vessels 
with  the  sackbuts  came  near,  the  beaks,  being  first  turned  by  ropes  and 
puUies  to  the  proper  point,  let  foil  their  stones,  which  broke  not  only  the 
sackbuts,  but  the  vessels  likewise,  and  threw  all  those  who  were  on  board 
into  the  greatest  danger.  In  the  same  manner  also  the  rest  of  the  ma- 
chines, as  often  as  the  enemy  approached  und^  cover  of  the  blinds,  and 
had  secured  themselves  by  that  precsnition  against  the  darts  that  were 
discharged  throogh  the  openings  of  the  wall,  let  fall  upon  them  stones  of 
so  large  a  size,  that  all  the  combatants  on  llie  prow  were  forced  to  retire 
from  their  station. 

Archimedes  likewise  invented  a  hand  of  iron,  hanging  by  a  chain  from 
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Uie  beak  of  a  machine,  which  was  used  in  the  foUowing  manner^  The 
pcfson,  who  like  a  pilot  guided  the. beak,  hamg  let  fall  the  hand,  and 
caught  hold  of  the  prow  of  any  Yessel,  drew  down  the  opposite  end  of  the 
machine  that  was  on  the  inside  of  the  walls.  When  the  vessel  was  thus 
laued  erect  upon  its  stern,  the  machine  itself  was  held  immoreable,  but, 
the  chain  being  suddenly  loosened  from  the  beak  by  the  agency  of  the 
pullies,  some  of  the  vessels  were  thrown  upon  their  sides,  othera  turned 
with  the  bottom  upwards,  and  the  greatest  part,  as  the  prows  were  plunged 
from  a  considerable  height  into  the  sea,  were  filled  with  water,  and  all  on 
board  thrown  into  tumult  and  disorder, 

Marcellus  was  in  no  small  degree  embarrassed,  when  he  found  himself 
encountered  in  every  attempt  by  such  resiBtance.  He  perceived  that  all 
his  effidrts  were  defeated  with  loss,  and  were  even  derided  by  the  enemy. 
But,  amidst  all  the  anxiety  that  he  suffered,  he  could  not  help  jesting  on 
the  inveotions  of  Archimedes-  This  man,  said  he,  employs  our  ships  as 
backets  to  draw  water  \  and,  bo;cing  about  our  sackbuts  as  if  they  were 
imworthy  of  being  assodi^ted  with  him,  he  drives  them  from  his  company 
with  disgrace.    Such  was  the  success  of  the  siege  on  the  side  of  the  sea, 

Appiua  also  on  his  part,  having  met  with  the  same  obstacles  in  his 
approachea,  was  in  like  manner  forced  to  abandon  his  design.  For,  while 
he  was  yet  at  a  considerable  distance,  great  numbers  of  his  army  were 
destroyed  by  the  balistse  and  catapults.  So  wonderful  was  the  quantity 
of  stones  and  darts,  and  so  astonishing  the  force  with  which  they  were 
thrown  \  The  machines  indeed  were  worthy  of  Hiero^  who  had  fumi^ed 
the  expenses*  and  of  Archimedes,  who  designed  them,  and  under  whose 
direction  they  were  made.  If  the  troops  advanced  nearer  to  the  city, 
they  were  either  stopped  in  their  approach  by  the  arrows  that  were  dis- 
chaiged  through  the  openings  in  the  walls,  or,  if  they  attes^ted  to  force 
their  way  under  cover  of  their  bucklers,  they  were  destroyed  by  stones 
and  beams  that  were  let  fall  upon  their  heads.  Great  mischief  also  was 
occasioned  by  those  hands  of  iron  that  have  been  mentioned,  which  lifted 
men  with  their  armour  into  the  air,  and  dashed  them  against  the  ground, 
Appius,  therefore,  was  at  last  constrained  to  return  to  his  camp.  And 
when  he  had  held  a  consultation  with  the  tribunes,  it  was  ivith  one  con- 
sent determined  by  them,  that  every  other  method  diould  be  tried  to 
obtain  possession  of  Syracuse,  but  that  they  v^ould  no  more  attempt  to 
tske  it  by  assault.  Nor  did  they  afterwards  depart  from  this  resolution. 
For,  though  they  remained  eight  months  before  the  city,  and  during  that 
time  invented  various  stratagems,  and  carried  into  execution  many  bold 
designs,  they  never  had  the  course  to  attack  the  place  in  the  regular 
Ibnna.  So  wonderful  and  of  such  importance,  upon  some  occasions,  is 
the  power  of  a  single  man,  and  the  force  of  science  properly  employed. 
With  so  great  armies  by  land  and  sea  the  Romans  could  scarcely  have 
Uled  to  take  the  city,  if  one  old  man  had  been  removed.    But  while  he 
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was  present  they  dared  not  even  to  make  the  attempt,  in  the  manner  at 
least  which  Archimedes  was  able  to  oppose.  They  therefore  determined 
to  ravage  the  surrounding  country,  and  intercept  all  supplies  from  sea, 
and  thus,  after  a  protracted  struggle,  starred  the  Syracusans  into  surren- 
der. To  the  great  grief  of  Marcellus,  Archimedes  was  kiUed  in  his  study 
by  a  soldier  who  did  not  know  the  person  of  the  philosopher. 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  famous  siege  as  narrated  by  Polybius,  and 
we  shall  now  examine  into,  the  subject  of  the  burning  glasses,  with  whtch 
Archimedes  fired  the  Roman  fleet,  referring  such  of  our  readers  who  may 
desire  to  make  further  inquiries  to  an  excellent  work  by  the  rev.  Mr. 
Dutens,  on  the  "  Origin  of  the  Discoveries  attributed  to  the  Modems," 
which  contains  much  instructive  matter  on  antiquities  in  general. 

Tzetzes  says  that  *'  Archimedes,  set  fire  to  Marcellus*  navy  by  means 
of  a  burning  glass  composed  of  small  square  mirrors,  moving  every  way 
upon  hinges  5  which,  when  placed  in  the  sun*s  rays,  directed  them  upon 
the  Roman  fleet,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  ashes,  at  the  distance  of  a  bow 
shot.*'  We  have  before  remarked  that  Kepler,  Naudeus,  and  Descartes, 
have  pronounced  the  whole  a  fiction.  Father  Kirker,  a  learned  Jesuit, 
attentively  observing  the  description  which  Tzetzes  has  recorded,  resolved 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  tlie  experiment,  and  having,  by  means  of  a 
number  of  plain  mirrors,  collected  the  sun*s  rays  into  one  focus,  he  so 
augmented  the  solar  heat,  that,  at  last,  by  increasing  the  number  of  mir- 
rors, he  could  produce  the  most  intense  degree  of  it.  It  is  probable 
that  Buffon  availed  himself  of  this  description  in  constructing  his  burning 
glass,  composed  of  one  hundred  and  eight  little  plain  mirrors,  wliich 
produced  so  considerable  a  heat  as  to  set  wood  in  flames  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  nine  feet ;  melt  lead  at  that  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  silver  at  that  of  fifty. 

Another  testimony  occurs,  which  leaves  not  the  least  doubt  in  this  case, 
but  resolves  all  in  favour  of  Archimedes.  Anthemius,  of  Tralles  in  Lydia, 
a  celebrated  architect,  able  sculptor,  and  learned  mathematician,  who,  in 
the  emperor  Justinian*s  time,  built  the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia,  at  Con- 
stantinople, wrote  a  small  treatise  in  Greek,  which  is  entitled,  "  Mecha- 
nical Paradoxes."  That  work  has  a  chapter  respecting  burning  glasses, 
where  we  meet  with  the  most  complete  description  of  the  requisites  that 
Archimedes,  according  to  this  author,  must  needs  have  been  possessed  of, 
to  enable  him  to  set  fire  to  the  Roman  fleet.  He  begins  with  this 
inquiry :  '*  How,  in  any  given  place,  at  a  bow  shot*8  distance,  a  conflagra- 
tion may  be  raised  by  means  of  the  sun's  rays?"  And  immediately  he 
lays  it  down  as  a  first  principle,  '*  that  the  situation  of  the  place  must  be 
such,  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  be  reflected  upon  it  in  an  oblique,  or 
even  opposite  direction,  to  that  in  which  they  come  from  the  sun  itself." 
And  he  adds,  "  that  the  assigned  distance  being  so  very  considerable,  it 
might  appear  at  first  impossible  to  effect  this  by  means  of  the  reflection  of 
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die  son's  rays ;  but  as  the  glory  Archinaedes  had  gained  by  thus  setting 
fire  to  the  Roman  vessels  was  a  £&ct  universaUy  admitted,  he  thought  it 
leasonaUe  to  grant  the  possibility  of  it^  upon  the  principle  he  had  laid 
down.*'  He  afterwards  advances  further  in  this  inquiry^  establishing 
certain  necessary  propositions  in  order  to  come  at  a  solution  of  it.  ''  To 
find  out,  therefore^  in  what  position  a  plain  mirror  should  be  placed  to 
cany  the  sun's  rays  by  reflection  to  a  given  point,  he  demonstrates  that 
the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection  i  and  having 
shown  that  in  so  just  a  position  of  the  glass  the  sun's  rays  might  be 
reflected  to  the  given  place,  he  observes,  that  by  means  of  a  number  of 
glasses  reflecting  the  rays  into  the  same  fiocus,  there  must  arise  at  the 
given  place  the  conflagration  required,  for  inflammatory  heat  is  the  result 
of  thus  concentrating  the  sun's  rays,  and  that,  when  a  body  is  thus  set  on 
fire,  it  kindles  the  air  around  it,  so  that  it  comes  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
two  fimces  at  once,  that  of  the  sun,  and  that  of  the  circumambient  air, 
reciprocally  augmenting  and  increasing  the  heat ;  whence  it  necessarily 
results,  that  by  a  jMroper  number  of  plain  mirrors  duly  disposed,  the  sun*s 
nys  might  be  reflected  in  such  quantities  into  a  common  focus,  at  a  bow 
shot  distance,  as  to  set  all  in  flames  around  it.*' 

As  to  the  manner  of  putting  this  into  practice,  Anthemius  says,  "  it 
might  be  done  by  employing  many  hands  to  hold  the  mirrors  in  the 
described  position ;  but  to  avoid  the  confusion  that  might  thence  arise, 
twenty-four  mirrors  at  least  being  requisite  to  communicate  flame  at 
such  a  distance,  he  Axes  upon  another  method,  that  of  a  plain  hexagon 
mirror,  accommodated  on  every  side  by  lesser  ones,  adhering  to  it  by 
means  of  plates,  bands,  and  hinges,  connecting  them  mutually  together, 
so  as  to  be  moved  or  fixed  at  pleasure  in  any  direction.  Thus,  having 
adapted  the  large  or  middle  mirror  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  so  as  to  point 
them  to  the  given  place,  it  will  be  easy  in  the  same  manner  to  dispose  the 
rest,  so  that  all  the  rays  together  may  meet  in  the  same  focus  3  and  by 
multiplying  compound  mirrors  of  the  same  kind,  and  giving  them  all  the 
same  direction,  there  must  thence  infiedlibly  result,  to  whatever  degree  of 
intenseness,  the  conflagration  required  at  the  place  given.  The  better  to 
succeed  in  this  enterprize,  there  should  be  in  readiness  a  considerable 
number  of  those  compound  mirrors,  to  act  all  at  once,  from  four  at  least 
to  seven.*'  He  concludes  his  dissertation  with  observing,  ^'  that  all  the 
authors  who  mention  the  burning  machine  of  the  divine  Archimedes, 
never  speak  of  it  as  of  one  compound  mirror,  but  as  a  combination  of 
many." 

So  copious  and  accurate  a  description  is  more  than  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate the  possibility  of  a  fisct  so  well  attested  in  history,  and  by  such  a 
number  of  authors,  that  it  would  be  the  highest  degree  of  arrogance  and 
conceit  to  refuse  our  sufirage  to  such  invincible  testimony.  Vitellion, 
who  lived  about  the  thirteenth  century,  speaks  of  a  work  of  Anthemius  of 
Vol.  I.— No.  2.  7 
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Tralles, ''  who  had  composed  a  buming  glass,  coBsisttBg  of  twenty^foor  mir- 
rors, wfaich>  conveying  the  rays  of  the  sun  into  a  common  focus^  produced 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  heat.'*  Luciaii,  speaking  of  Archimedes^  says, 
*'  that  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse  he  reduced,  by  a  single  contrivance,  the 
Roman  ships  to  ashes.'*  And  Gakn  observes,  that  "  with  burning  glasses 
he  fired  the  ships  of  the  enemies  of  Syracuse."  Zonaras  also  speaks  of 
Archimedes'  glasses,  in  mendoning  those  of  Froelus,  ''who  burat  the 
fleet  of  Vitelliufl»  at  Constantinople,  in  imitation  of  Ardiimedes,  who  set 
fire  to  the  Roman  fleet  at  the  siege  of  Syracuse."  He  intimates  that  the 
manner  wherein  Produs  effected  this,  was  by  launching  on  the  enemies* 
vessds,  irinn  the  surface  of  reflecting  mhrrors,  such  a  quantity  of  flame 
as  reduced  them  to  ashes. 

Eustathius,  in  his  Commentary  upon  the  lUiad,  says,  that ''  Archimedes, 
by  a  catoptric  machine,  burnt  the  Roman  fleet  at  a  bow  shot's  distance." 
Indeed  there  is  scarce  any  fact  in  history  warranted  by  more  authentic 
evidence,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  not  to  admit  the  truth  of  it,  even 
though  we  could  not  comprehend  how  it  were  possible  for  Archimedes  to 
have  constructed  such  glasses )  but  now  that  the  experiments  of  Kirker 
and  Buffbn  have  made  it  apparent  that  nothing  is  more  easy  in  the  execu- 
tion, what  ought  we  not  to  think  of  the  genius  of  that  man  whose  inven- 
tions have  surpassed  the  conceptions  of  such  able  malJiematlcianB  as  Kepler 
and  Descartes ! 

Again,  it  appears  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  refracting  bum* 
ing  glasses,  for  we  find  in  Aristophanes*s  comedy  of  the  Clouds^  a  passsge 
whi<^  clearly  treats  of  die  effects  of  those  glasses.  The  author  introduces 
Socrates  as  examining  Strepsiades  about  the  method  he  had  discovered 
for  getting  clear  for  ever  of  his  debts.  He  replies,  that  "  he  thought  of 
making  use  of  a  buming  glass,  which  he  had  hitherto  used  in  kindling  his 
fire ;  for,'*  says  he,  **  should  they  bring  a  writ  against  me,  I'll  immediately 
place  my  glass  in  the  sun,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  writ,  and  set  it 
on  fire."  Where  we  see  he  speaks  of  a  glass  which  burned  at  a  distance, 
and  which  could  be  no  other  than  a  convex  glass.  Fliny  and  Lactanthis 
have  also  spoken  of  glasses  that  burnt  by  refraction.  The  former  calk 
them  balls  or  globes  of  glass,  or  chrystal,  which,  exposed  to  the  sun,  trans- 
mit a  heat  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  cloth,  or  corrode  away  the  dead  flesh  of 
those  patients  who  stand  in  need  of  caustics ;  and  the  latter,  after  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  takes  notice  that  fire  may  be  kindled  by  interposing 
glasses  filled  with  water  between  the  sun  and  the  object,  so  as  to  transmit 
the  rays  to  it. 

We  duly  appreciate  the  mighty  effects  of  modem  machinery,  but  the 

inventive  genius  of  Archimedes  has  never  been  surpassed.  Leibnitz,  who 
was  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  his  age,  did  justice  to  the 
philosopher  of  S3nracuse,  when  he  said,  "That  if  we  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  admirable  productions  of  that  great  man,  we  would  throw 
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away  oradi  kss  of  our  a{»pfaHifle  on  the  discoveipiea  of  eminent  modems." 
Wa0i8«]8o,m  speBlang  of  AiddmedeB^  calls  hhn  a  man  of  adteirable  saga- 
city* who  laid  the  foondation  of  almost  all  those  inventions,  which  our  age 
glories  in  having  brought  to  perfection.  In  reality^  what  a  glorious  light 
has  he  difiused  over  the  mathematics  in  his  attempt  to  square  the  circle 
and  in  discovering  ''  the  square  of  the  parabola,  the  properties  of  spiral 
lines,  the  proportion  of  the  sphere  to  the  cylinder,  and  4Jie  true  principles 
of  statics  and  hydrostatics.*'  What  a  proof  of  sagacity  did  he  give  in  dis- 
oavering  l^e  qaantity  of  silver  that  was  mixed  with  the  gold  in  the  crown 
of  king  Hten>»  ^K4ulst  he  reasoned  on  the  principle  ''  that  all  bodies  immer- 
Md  in  watef  loae  Just  so  much  of  their  weight  as  a  quantity  of  water 
equal  to  tiiem  In  bidk  weighs."  Hence  he  drew  this  consequence,  that, 
gold  being  more  compact,  must  lose  less  of  its  weight,  and  silver  more  ^ 
snd  diat  a  mingled  mass  of  both  must  lose  in  proportion  to  the  quantities 
flifai^ed.  Wdgfaing  therefore  the  crown  in  water  and  in  air,  and  two 
nasses,  the  one  of  gold,  the  other  of  silver,  equal  in  weight  to  the  crown ; 
he  thenoe  determined  what  each  lost  of  their  weight,  and  so  resolved  the 
problem.  He  also  invented  a  perpetual  screw,  valuable  on  account  of  its 
bang  able  to  overcome  any  resistance  ;  and  the  screw  that  still  goes  by 
his  own  name,  used  in  elevating  water.  He  once  said  to  his  patron,  friend, 
and  admirer^  king  Hiero,  **  Give  me  but  some  other  place  to  stand  upon, 
snd  I  win  set  the  earth  itself  in  motion  ;'*  and  when  the  king,  amazed  at 
iwhat  he  ottered,  seemed  to  hesitate  an  answer,  he  gave  him  a  striking 
proof  of  the  probability  of  what  he  said,  by  launching  singly  by  himself  a 
dnp  of  a  prodigious  size.  He  built  likewise,  for  this  king,  an  immense  gal- 
ley, of  twenty  banks  of  oars,  containing  spacious  apartments,  garden, 
walks,  ponds,  and  all  otiier  conveniences  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  a  great 
monarch.  He  constructed  also  a  sphere,  representing  the  motion  of  the 
stars,  which  Cicero  esteemed  one  of  the  inventions  that  did  the  highest 
honour  to  human  genius.  He  perfected  the  manner  of  augmenting  the 
mechanic  powers,  by  the  multiplication  of  wheels  and  pullies  ^  and,  in 
short,  carried  mechanics  so  &r,  t&at  the  works  he  produced  of  this  kind 
even  sorpass  imagination. 

But  the  defence  of  Syracuse  would  alone  immortalize  the  name  of 
Archimedes.  He  was  in  himself  truly  a  host.  Sometimes  he  hurled  on 
the  land  forces  of  the  enemy  stones  of  such  an  enormous  size,  as  crushed 
whole  bodies  of  them  at  once,  and  put  the  whole  army  into  confusion. 
When  they  retreated  from  the  walls,  he  still  found  means  to  annoy  them, 
for,  with  catapults  and  balistse,  he  overwhelmed  them  with  arrows  innu- 
merable, and  beams  of  a  prodigious  weight.  If  their  vessels  approached 
the  fort,  he  seized  them  by  the  prows  with  grapples  of  iron,  which  he  let 
down  upon  them  from  the  wall,  and  swinging  them  up  in  the  air,  to  the 
stupor  of  afi  beholders,  shook  them  with  such  violence,  as  either  to  break 
them  in  pieces,  or  sink  them  to  the  bottom.    And  when  the  Romans 
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thought  of  sheltering  themselves  from  his  puniiit»  by  keeping  atadistsnee 
from  the  haven,  he  borrowed  fire  from  heaven,  and,  aided  by  his  own    * 
ingenuity,  wrapt  them  in  sudden  and  inevitable  conflagration. 


ON  THE   SIGNS  OF  THE  WEATHER. 


When  bats  remain  longer  than  usual  abroad  from  their  holes,  fly  about 
in  great  numbers,  and  to  a  greater  distance  than  usual,  it  announces  that 
the  following  day  will  be  warm  and  serene ;  but  if  they  enter  houses,  and 
send  forth  loud  and  repeated  cries,  it  indicates  bad  weather.  If  the  owl 
is  heard  to  scream  during  bad  weather,  it  announces  that  it  will  become 
fine.  The  croaking  of  crows  in  the  morning  indicates  fine  weather. 
When  the  raven  croaks  three  or  four  times,  extending  his  wings,  and 
shaking  the  leaves,  it  is  a  sign  of  serene  weather.  It  is  an  indication  of 
rain  and  stormy  weather  when  djucks  and  geese  fly  backwards  and  forwards, 
when  they  plunge  frequently  into  the  water,  and  begin  to  send  forth  cries 
and  flutter  about.  If  bees  do  not  remove  to  a  great  distance  from  their 
hives,  it  announces  rain  3  if  they  return  to  their  hives  before  the  usual  time, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  it  will  soon  ML  If  pigeons  return  slowly  to  the 
pigeon  house,  it  indicates  that  the  succeeding  days  will  be  rainy.  It  is  a 
sign  of  rain  or  wind  when  sparrows  chirp  a  great  deal,  and  make  a  noise 
to  each  other  to  assemble.  When  fowls  and  chickens  roll  in  the  sand, 
more  than  usual,  it  announces  rain :  the  same  is  the  case  when  cocks  crow 
in  the  evening,  or  at  uncommon  hours.  Peacocks,  which  cry  during  the 
night,  have  a  presentiment  of  rain.*  It  is  believed  to  be  a  sign  of  bad 
weather  when  swallows  fly  in  such  a  manner  as  to  brush  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  to  touch  it  frequently  with  their  breasts  and  wings.  The  wea- 
ther is  about  to  become  cloudy  and  change  for  the  worse,  when  flies  sting 
and  become  more  annoying  than  usual.  When  gnats  collect  themselves 
before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  form  a  sort  of  vortex  in  the  shape  of  a 
column,  it  announces  fine  weather.  When  sea  fowl  and  other  aquatic 
birds  retire  to  the  sea-shore  or  to  marshes,  it  indicates  a  change  of  weather 
and  a  sudden  storm.  If  cranes  fly  exceedingly  high,  in  silence,  and  ranged 
in  order,  it  is  a  sign  of  approaching  .fine  weather ;  but  if  they  fly  ui 
disorder,  or  immediately  return  with  cries,  it  announces  wind.  Wh^^ 
dolphins  sport  and  make  frequent  leaps,  the  sea  being  tranquil  and  calm, 
it  denotes  that  the  wind  will  blow  from  the  quarter  whence  they  proceed. 
If  frogs  croak  more  than  usual ;  if  toads  issue  from  their  holes  in  the 
evening  in  great  numbers  5  if  the  earth-worms  come  forth  from  the 
earth,  and  small  scorpions  appear  on  the  walls ;  if  ants  remove  their  eggs 
from  the  small  hills  3  if  moles  throw  up  the  ground  more  than  usual ;  '^ 
asses  frequently  shake  and  agitate  their  ears  5  if  hogs  shake  *and  spoil  the 
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ears  of  corn ;  if  bats  send  forth  their  cries  and  fly  into  the  houses  -,  if 
dogs  roll  on  the  ground  and  scratch  up  the  earth  with  their  fore  feet ',  if 
cows  look  towards  the  heavens,  and  turn  up  their  nostrils,  as  if  catching 
some  smell ;  if  oxen  and  dogs  lie  on  their  right  side ;  all  these  signs  an- 
nounce rain.  The  case  is  the  same  when  animals  crowd  together.  If  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  crackles  or  flares,  it  indicates  rainy  weather.  The  same 
is  the  case  when  the  soot  detaches  itself  from  the  chimney  and  falls  down. 
It  is  also  a  sign  of  rain  when  the  soot,  collected  round  kettles  and  pans,, 
takes  fire  in  the  form  of  small  points,  like  grains  of  millet  3  because  this 
phenomenon  denotes  that  the  air  iu  cold  and  moist.  If  the  coals  seem 
hotter  than  usual,  or  if  the  flame  is  more  agitated,  though  the  weather  be 
calm  at  the  time,  it  indicates  wind.  When  the  flame  burns  steady  and 
proceeds  straight  upwards,  it  is  a  sign  of  fine  weather.  If  the  sound  of 
hells  is  heard  at  a  great  distance,  it  is  a  sign  either  of  wind  or  of  a  change 
in  the  weather.  When  spiders*  webs  and  leaves  of  trees  are  agitated 
^thout  any  sensible  wind,  it  is  a  sign  of  wind  or  rain  3  because  it  denotes 
that  strong  and  penetrating  exhalations  arise  from  the  earth.  A  want,  or 
too  great  a  quantity,  of  dew,  being  a  mark  of  a  strong  evaporation, 
announces  rain  :  the  same  is  the  case  with  thick  white  hoar  frost,  which 
is  only  dew  congealed.  If  salt,  marble,  and  glass,  become  moist  some 
days  before  rain  ;  if  articles  of  wood,  doors,  and  chests  of  drawers,  swell  3 
if  corns  on  the  feet,  and  scars  of  old  wounds  become  painful  -,  all  these 
signs  indicate  that  aqueous  vapours  are  exhaled  from  the  earth,  which  are 
directed  by  the  electric  matter  which  diffuses  itself  then  in  greater  abun- 
dance, and  penetrates  every  body.  Hence  it  happens  that  stones  become 
moist,  that  wood  swells,  and  salt  becomes  deliquescent  by  the  moisture. 
When  the  stones  after  being  moist  become  dry^  it  is  a  sign  of  fine  weather. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  weather  inclines  to  rain,  the  water  is  seen 
to  diminish  in  vases  and  fountains,  because  the  humidity  is  then  carried 
away  by  the  evaporation  of  the  electric  matter.  It  is  certainly  a  surprising 
phenomenon  to  see  the  earth,  after  very  long  and  very  abundant  rains,  to 
be  sometimes  always  dry,  the  roads  quite  free  from  dirt,  and  the  land  arid 
and  parched  ;  this  is  a  sign  that  the  rain  has  not  altogether  ceased,  and 
denotes  a  continual  efflux  of  electric  matter,  which,  being  renewed,  carries 
with  it,  in  the  form  of  vapours,  all  the  moisture  that  falls  on  the  earth. 
There  is  sometimes,  however,  a  great  deal  of  dirt,  even  after  a  moderate 
nin,  which,  in  that  case,  is  a  sign  of  fine  weather,  because  it  indicates 
that  evaporation  has  ceased.  Dry  earth  and  moist  stones  announce  rain. 
The  appearance  of  hoar  frost,  which  is  most  usaally  preceded  by  the  east 
wind,  indicates  that  cold  weather  will  be  of  some  duration.  If  it  thunders 
in  the  month  of  December,  moderate  and  fine  weather  may  be  expected. 
A  fine  aatnnm  announces  a  winter  during  which  winds  will  prevail  ^  if  it 
is  damp  and  rainy,  it  spoils  grapes,  injures  sown  fields,  and  threatens 
scarcity  in  the  maturity  of  crops.     If  it  be  too  cold  or  too  warm,  it 
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produces  many  maladies.  A  long  severity  of  the  seasons,  eithw  b^  winds, 
drought,  dampness,  heat,  or  cold,  becomes  exceedingly  deatructiTe  to 
plants  and  animals. 


ON  THE   WRITINGS  OF  LB  FRANC  DE  POMFIGNAN. 


This  author  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He  tran- 
slated the  tragedies  of  ^schylus  and  the  Georgics  of  Virgil ;  composed  an 
original  drama  called  Dido  j  and  wrote  a  small  work,  partly  in  prose  and 
partly  in  verse,  under  the  curious  title  of  '' Le  Nectar  et  rAmbrosie.*' 
But  his  reputation  as  a  lyrist  rests  entirely  on  his  "  Po^es  Sacr6es,"  if 
we  except  his  beautiful  ode  on  the  death  of  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau. 
Pompignan  was  a  Hebrew  scholar,  having  studied  that  language  for  the 
express  purpose  of  imitating  with  more  fidelity  the  canticles  and  prophe- 
cies of  the  Bible.  These,  together  with  some  psalms,  he  gave  to  the 
world  under  the  general  appellation  of  *'  Po6sies  Sacr^es.*'  We  propose 
to  extract  a  few  specimens  from  his  works,  which  are  not  so  well  known 
to  English  readers,  as  they  merit. 

*'  La  Mort  de  Rousseau  "  is  considered  a  chef-d'oeuvre  by  the  French 
critics,  and  though  some  of  the  stanzas  are  feeble,  yet,  taken  as  a  whole, 
it  is  eminently  beautiful.  The  opening  verses  are  excellent,  9JeA  th«  allu- 
sion to  the  death  of  Orpheus,  and  the  bold,  but  purely  clasaical,  aUusion 
to  the  Hons  lamenting  the  loss  of  the  great  musician,  who^  when  living, 
had  tamed  them  by  the  fascination  of  his  lyre,  displays  at  once  the  fire  of 
Pompignan*s  genius  and  the  correctness  of  his  judgment. 

Quand  le  premier  chantre  du  monde 

Expira  sur  les  bords  glac^, 

Oil  I'H^bre  eflVay^  dans  son  onde 

Re^t  ses  membres  diapers^, 

Le  Thrace,  errant  sur  les  montagnes, 

Remplit  les  bois  et  les  campagnes 

Ihi  cri  per^anl  de  ses  douleuns ; 

Les  champs  de  Tair  en  retentirent, 

Et  dans  les  antres,  qui  g^mirent, 

Le  lion  r^pandit  des  pleors. 

In  this  ode  is  the  famous  stanza  which  Cardinal  Maury^  who  succeeded 
Pompignan  at  the  French  academy,  deared  might  be  engraved  on  the 
tomb  of  the  poet,  as  the  highest  eulogy  that  could  be  paid  to  his  memory. 
It  certainly  is  a  most  splendid  efiusion,  nor  have  we  ever  read  so  magnifi- 
cent an  emblematical  description  of  genius  enlightening  mankind,  while 
it  was  receiving  their  contempt,  their  hatred,  and  their  persecution. 

Le  Nil  a  va  sur  ses  rivages 
Les  noirs  habitants  des  deserts 
Insulter,  par  leurs  cris  sauvages, 
L'astre  6clatant  de  Tusavers. 
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Cris  impuisBaiits  1  fureuxB  bizanes ! 
Tandis  que  ces  monstreft  barbares 
Pouseaient  d^insolentes  clameun, 
Le  dieu,  pounuivant  aa  carri^re, 
Venait  des  torrens  de  lumi^e 
Sur  ces  obficun  blasph^mateurs. 

We  take  our  next  specimen  from  the  hymn  on  Creation,  advising  our 
readers  that  we  only  select  such  a  portion  as  appears  most  worthy  of 
praise,  and  we  shall  adopt  the  same  rule  with  other  extracts,  as  our  space 
does  not  admit  of  inserting  the  whole  of  any  of  these  poems.  £x  pede 
Herculem  :  we  can  only  exhibit  the  foot  of  the  giant,  from  which  his  full 
proportions  must  be  judged. 

I. 

Inspire-moi  de  saints  cantiqaes, 
Mon  kme,  b^nis  le  Seigneur; 
Quels  concerts  aasez  magniflques, 
Quels  hymnes  tui  rendront  honneur? 
L'^clat  porax>eux  de  sea  ouTTf^^, 
Depuis  la  naiseance  des  &ged, 
Fait  r^tonnement  des  mortels. 
Les  feoz  celestes  le  couronnent, 
£t  lea  flammes  qui  renviroiment 
Sont  ses  v6temena  ^temels. 

II. 

Ainsi  qu*un  pavilion  tiasu  d'or  et  de  aoie, 
Le  vaste  aziir  des  cieuz  sous  sa  main  se  d^ploie. 
II  peuple  leurs  d^aerta  d'astfea  ^tincelants, 
Les  eauz  aatour  de  lui  demeaieat  auspendues : 

II  foule  aux  pieda  lea  nuea, 

II  marche  sur  les  venta. 

III. 

Fait-il  entendre  aa  parole^ 
Lea  cieux  croulent,  la  mer  g6mit, 
La  foudre  part,  Taquilon  vole, 
La  terre  en  sUence  fV^mit. 
Du  seuil  des  portes  ^temelles 
Dea  l^onjs  d^prits  fiddles 
A  sa  voix  s'^lancent  dans  Talr : 
Un  zdle  d6vorant  les  guide> 
£t  leur  essor  est  plus  rapide 
Que  le  feu  briUant  de  Teclair. 

IV. 

II  combla  du  chaos  les  abtmes  fundbrea ; 

II  affermit  la  terre  et  chassa  les  t^ndbres. 

Les  eaux  couTraient  au  loin  les  rocbers  et  lea  numta, 

Mais  aa  son  de  sa  voix  les  ondes  se  troubldrent, 

£t  soudain  s'6coulerent 

Dans  leuis  goufiVes  profonds. 

In  rendering  ii|to  French  verse  the  awful  scenes  described  id  the  visions 
of  Esechiel,  FompignaB  has  seized  with  considerable  skill  the  spirit  of  the 
io^ired  prophet,  and  in  some  passages  has  reached  the  sabHme.  We 
select,  for  example,  the  descent  of  the  Egyptian  king  to  the  shades  below, 
where  be  fmds  the  ttvenues  ocenpied  by  the  spectres  of  a  crowd  of 
monarchs  and  barbarous  chiefs  who,  as  he  had  done,  had  oppressed  nations. 
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I. 

C*est  \h,  qu*  Assur  habite,  et  que  d'un  peuple  immense 
II  voit  autour  de  lui^  dans  un  affreux  silence, 

Les  s^ulcres  rang^. 
De  crainte  h.  son  aspect  la  terre  fut  fhipp6e : 
n  pent :   lea  soldats  et  leur  roi  sous  Vk^oe 

Tomberont  ^gorg^. 

II. 

£Iam  est  en  ces  lieux :   ses  honneuts  Tabandonnent, 
De  ses  g^erriers  vaincus  les  tombeaux  Tenyironnent 

De  t^n^bres  couverts. 
Les  pays  qu'il  troubla  d^testent  sa  m6moife ; 
Du  milieu  des  combats  il  fut  jet6  sans  gloire 

Dans  le  fond  des  enfisrs. 

These  two  last  lines  have  a  varioruin  reading,  which  much  better  cor- 
responds with  the  original  text : 

La  morf  a  d*un  seul  coup  pr^pitS  sa  gloire 
Dans  la  nuit  des  enfers. 


III. 

lis  en  ont  occap6  les  innombrables  routes 

Sur  des  lite  que  la  mort  dans  oes  obscures  Todtes 

EUe-mdme  a  dressds; 
Sleets  indrconcis,  souverains  infldMes, 
Qui  tons  dans  le.s^our  des  ombres  ^temelles 

Sans  ordre  sont  plac^. 

IV. 

Vois  ces  princes  du  nord  dont  la  gloire  s'eflTaoe, 
Vols  ces  bras  sans  vigueur  et  ses  fronts  sans  menace, 

Et  ses  yeux  sans  regards; 
Fantomes  que  la  mort  en  esclaves  ch4tie, 
Eux  dont  jadis  la  main  sur  nous  appesantie 

Brisait  tons  noe  remparts. 

V. 

O  monarques  tomb^,  oh  sont  vos  diad^mes  ? 

Et  vous,  hommes  puissants,  dont  les  Aireurs  extrdmei 

Tourmentaient  Tuniyers, 
Oh  sont  tons  tos  projets,  vos  grandeurs  redoutables  ? 
Les  cachots  du  sommeil,  au  Jour  imp^n^trables, 

Vous  tiennent  dans  les  fers. 

The  two  following  stanzas  against  idolatry  are  taken  from  the  prophecy 
of  Habakuk. 


I. 

VoiUi  doQC  les  fiiveurs  insignes 
Que  vous  recevez  de  vos  dieux ! 
De  ces  divinity  indignes, 
Mortels,  vous  remplissez  les  cieux. 
Des  colosses  jet^s  en  fonte 
Sont  Toilet  d'un  culte  nouveau, 

Et  I'artisan  trouble  se  prosteme  sans 
honte 

Devant  ces  dieux  muets,  enftnts  de  son 
ciseau. 


II. 

Le  sculpteur  a  dit  ii  la  pierre ; 

Sois  un  dieu,  je  vais  t*adorer. 
II  a  dit  It  ce  tronc  ^tendu  sur  la  terre, 

L^ve-toi,  Je  vais  t*implorer. 
D'un  bois  rong6  de  vers,  ou  d'un  marbre 
insensible, 

L'idol&tieflftitsonappui.   [ruptible: 
Mais  le  Seigneur  habite  un  temple  incor- 
Que  Tunivers  se  taise  et  tremble  devant 
lui. 


It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  studied  the  Scriptures,  that  the  pro- 
phets and  inspired  writers  of  the  Jewish  nation  were  constantly  exhorting 
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the  people  to  shrink  from  even  the  least  approacli  to  idolatry.  When  it 
pleased  God  to  manifest  himself  to  the  Israelites,  or  permit  any  of  his 
angels  to  communicate  wi^  them^  the  substance  of  the  message  usually 
tended  to  denounce  the  sin  of  idolatry.  Accordingly,  in  no  part  of  the 
Bible  is  the  grandeur  of  the  Supreme  Being  expressed  by  images  more 
palpable,  more  varied^  and  more  impressive,  than  when  this  idea  and 
admonition  are  sought  to  be  conveyed.  Pompignan  has  handled  this 
subject  with  the  hand  of  a  master  in  the  following  stanzas,  in  which,  after 
Isaiah,  he  supposes  the  Deity  to  reproach  the  Israelites  with  making  idols  : 


I. 

moi,  qui  m'a  fait  ?  qui  suis-Je  ? 
Pariez  4  la  terre,  auz  Acts  i 
Us  attestent  le  prodige 
Qui  les  tira  du  chaos. 
La  sphere  oh  rhomme  voyage, 
Au  Dieu  dent  elle  est  Touvrage 
Sert  de  si^ge  et  de  degr6. 
Le  flnnament,  qui  la  couyre, 
N*ett  qu'un  pavilion  qui  8*ouvre 
Et  se  referme  k  mon  gr6. 


II. 

Levez  les  yeux  sur  les  voiles 
Des  celestes  regions : 
J*y  ressemblai  des  ^toiles 
Les  nombreuses  l^ons. 
Cette  lumineuse  ann6e 
Dans  une  plaine  enflamm^e 
Marche'et  s'air^te  k  mon  choix. 
Par  leur  nom  Je  les  appelle : 
Nulle  k  mes  lois  n*est  rebelle, 
Et  chacnn  entend  ma  voix. 


The  propbecy  of  Nehemiah  against  Nineveh  has  furnished  to  Pompignan 
the  mateiials  of  one  of  his  best  odes.  He  has  adopted  the  rhythm  used  by 
Rousseau  in  his  Battle  of  Peterwaradin,  the  metre  of  three  feet  and  a  half, 
which  is  the  best  suited  to  a  lively  and  rapid  narration.  The  subject 
relates  to  the  conquest  of  the  capital  of  the  Assyrians,  which  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  Medes. 


I. 

TrnaiBf  le  vainquenr  s^avance ; 
J  ^>eicoi8  ses  pavilions ; 
Une  multitude  immense 
Ravage  au  loin  les  sillons. 
People  saint}  reprends  courage  i 
Cet  ^pouvantable  orage 
Gronde  sur  tes  ennemis. 
Le  Seigneur,  par  leurs  alarmes. 
Commence  k  venger  les  larmes, 
Et  le  sang  de  ses  amis. 

II. 

An  signal  qui  les  appelle» 
Les  dnpeaux  llottent  dans  Tair, 
Toute  rarmfo  ^tinoelle 
De  pourpre,  d'or  et  de  fer. 
Qoda  cris  eoaflis  vetentissent ! 
Lbs  ooursiers  fougeux  hennissent. 
Quel  bruit  d'armes  et  de  chars  1 
Le  front  du  soldat  s*enflamme, 
Et  la  ftureor  de  son  kae 
Eclate  dans  ses  regards. 


III. 

Au  souvenir  de  ses  pdies, 
Assur,  d6daignant  la  mort^ 
Des  phalanges  6trangdres 
Sur  ses  murs  soutient  Teflbrt. 
Mais  en  vain  son  industrie 
Oppose  k  tant  de  Ibrle 
De  nonveaux  retranehements ; 
Les  flots  s*ouvrent  une  route, 
Le  temple  tombe,  et  sa  vo<Lte 
Ecrase  ses  fondements. 

IV. 

Que  de  captUb  qu*on  enchatne  t 
Que  de  femmes  dans  les  fers ! 
O  Ninive,  6  souveraine 
De  tant  de  peuple  divers ! 
Sous  les  eaux  ensevelie, 
En  vain  ta  voix  aiAdblie 
Demande  encore  des  secours ; 
Sourds  k  ta  plainte  mourante, 
Tes  enflints,  pleins  d'^ouvante, 
Tabandonnent  pour  toi\jouxs. 


Nations  victorieuses, 
Arrachez  de  ses  palais 
Ces  ricbesses  orgueilleuses 
Qu  elle  dut  k  ses  forfaits. 
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O  jour  iHgvbie  et  faaartft! 
Tout  meort  ou  ftiit;  il  ne  reste 
Que  dM  ooBiifB  dliwsp^rtey 
Que  dM  ftu&ttees  stupidfls. 
Que  dee  ▼iaaffes  Uvides, 
Par  Ift  pear  a6flgur68. 

The  pasaage  of  tbe  Red  Sea  by  the  Israelites  and  the  destniction  of 
I^iaraoh  and  his  host,  fonn  a  fine  subject  both  for  the  poet  and  the  painter. 
The  ode  of  Pompignan*  descnptiye  of  this  awful  scene,  is  not  entirely  in 
his  happiest  vein.  The  opening  stanzas  are  flat  and  feeble,  but  the  two 
following  are  worthy  of  his  genius. 

La  mer  alorsy  la  mer  qui  balgne  lev  empire, 

De  totttes  parts  let  investit. 

Son  pTOpre  roi,  qu*  elle  engloutits 
Disparalt  dans  Tahtme,  ofk  sa  fiueor  expire. 
J'ai  vu  che&  et  soldats,  coorsiers,  armes,  dr^peaoz, 

Au  bruit  des  yents  et  da  tonnerrey 

Comxne  le  Hiatal  ou  la  pierre, 
Tomber,  8*eiiseyeUr  dana  le  gooffire  des  eaux. 

Tft  droite  a  sigaali  sa  force  in^puisable 
Seigneur ;  oh  sont  ces  rois  contra  ta  foi  durable 

FoUement  coi^iures? 
De  leur  lmpMt6  qud  sera  le  salaire? 
Je  las  cheielw :  oh  •ont41s  ?    i«  feu  de  ta  eoldie 

Lea  a  tous  d^yor^. 

One  of  the  yinons  of  Baechiel  represents  the  prophet  standing  in  the 
middk  of  a  field  cohered  with  human  bones,  when  he  receives  the  divine 
command  to  breathe  on  these  remnants  of  mortality,  that  they  may  be 
covered  with  flesh,  and  spring  again  into  life.  This  subject  Pompignan 
has  also  attempted  with  considerable  success,  and  as  a  q>ecimen  we  sub- 
join the  two  following  stanzas.    Ezechiel  is  supposed  to  speak  in  person. 


Dieu  dit,  et  je  rcdia  k  peine 
Les  oradea  de  son  ponvi^, 
Que  i'entenda  parlCMit  dana  la  piaine 
Ces  OB  avec  bndt  te  mouvoir. 
Dans  leors  liens  lis  ae  replaeeni  ^ 
Les  nerft  se  croiasent  et  s  entrelacent ; 
Le  sang  inonde  ses  canaux ; 
La  cbidr  fenatt  et  se  oolofe : 
Mais  un  kma  BMUiqnait  encore 
A  ces  habitawU  dea  toabeau9(. 


II. 

Mais  le  Seignear  ae  Ih  entendre, 

Et  je  m*6criBi  plein  d'aideur : 

"  Esprit,  h&tea-Tans  de  dleseendie ; 

"  Venei,  Esprit  rftporatenr ; 

"  Souffles  des  quaire  'veola  dn  moadej 

''  Souffles  votre  chideur  feconde 

**  Sur  les  corps  prds  d'ouvrlr  les  yeux." 

Soudain  le  prodige  s^achdve, 

Et  le  peuple  de  OMNrts  se  Idve^ 

Etonn^  de  veyoir  les  eiaux. 


The  following  distich^  descriptive  of  the  parched  and  arid  state  of  a 
^country  afllicted  with  drought,  is,  at  least  in  our  humble  judgment,  pecu- 
liarly animated  and  most  felicitously  graphic. 

L*air  n'a  plus  de  zephyrs,  le  del  est  sans  ros^; 
Les  animaux  mourants  sur  la  terre  embrib6e 
Ne  trouvent  sous  leurs  pas  ni  fleayes  ni  ruisseaux  ; 
Et  le  feu  souterrain,  dans  sa  brftlante  course, 

Jusqu'au  fond  de  leur  source 

A  d6yor6  les  eaux. 
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We  select  our  next  speoimeD  from  the  Song  of  Deborah. 

line  femnie  8*oppoee  ik  tears  progite  twomieii ; 
Mdre  de  ea  patrie,  elle  en  Mmre  lee  leeteiy 
Qui  des  fen  dNm  tynm  ne  pouTeieat  •'igchapper. 
Dieu  8*oaTre  ii  la  vietolfe  une  nouvelle  rele ; 

Le  chef  qu*il  nous  enyole 
A  oombattu  Bans  arme  et  vainou  sans  frapper. 

Les  debris  de  leur  camp  sent  ^pare  dane  la  plaine, 
Le  torrent  de  Clson  dans  ses  gouflhos  entraine 
Les  cadavres  impon  dont  ses  beads  sent  courerts. 
Sons  cet  horrible  poMs  sa  somee  est  arr^t^ 

Et  son  onde  failbet^ 
M61e  dee  fiots  de  sang  h  VMsame  des  mers. 

The  following  ode  is  traced  from  the  portraiture  of  the  infiemaous  disor-^ 
ders  prevalent  in  Samaria  and  Jerusalem,  described  by  Ezechiel,  allego- 
ricallj  represented  under  the  character  of  two  siaters,  both  adulterous 
wiyes,  and  also  on  the  inhuman  sacrifices  to  Moloch.  Pompignan,  in  this 
poem,  supposes  God  to  speak  to  his  prophet,  vriio  is  described  in  the 
scriptural  phrase  as  the  Son  of  Man,  a  term  of  appellation^  as  it  is  well 
known^  current  throughout  the  sacred  writings. 

X. 

Aeherezy  flis  de  rbonuney  aeheves  mm  Tengeances  $ 
De  ces  coapables  soeurs  publlez  les  offenses ; 
Que  le  bras  de  la  mort  eemmenee  k  les  sateir ; 
Monstres  qui  se  fiiisaieat^  ponr  braver  ma  eol^re^ 

Un  Jeu  de  Tadalt^, 

Et  do  meartie  un  plaisir. 

n. 
D'un  culte  r6proiiv6  pr^tresses  d^testables, 
Ces  femmes  ont  offlsrt  k  des  dienx  eztorablea 
Les  enfants  que  pour  moi  lears  flaacs  a^eut  census  > 
EUes  ont  pr^sent^  ces  victimes  treinbUaites> 

£t  dans  ses  mains  bri^lontes 

Moloch  les  a  re^fus. 

III. 

Tandis  qu'ils  ezpiraienl  dans  des  feus  sacrildges, 
Leurs  mdres,  au  iii6prifl  des  plus  saints  piiyildges, 
Violaient  le  repos  de  mes  jours  solennels, 
Et  portaient,  sans  effiroiy  jusqa*en  mon  sanetuaire 

Leur  cri  tamultnairey 

Bl  leurs  jeox  crunineb. 

IV. 

Ta  t^abreuvaisy  barbare,  et  de  sang  et  de  larmes ; 
Et  dans  le  iii6ne  instant  in  pteparais  tes  charmes 
Pour  les  jeiines  amants  dans  ta  cour  appel^s. 
Les  parAims  pr6eienx  doat  on  me  doit  Thommage 

Be^k  pour  ton  usage 

Duis  tes  bains  sont  m^l^. 

V. 

Dans  Tart  de  plaire  et  de  s^duire 
Tu  Tantais  tes  I&ches  succ^ ; 
Ton  coeur,  que  je  n'  ai  pu  r^uire 
Inventait  de  nouveaux  ezcds. 
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Tu  nmemblals  les  Ammonitesy 
Les  Chald^ens,  les  Moabites, 
Les  voluptoeux  Syriens ; 
Et  topjoura  plus  insatiable, 
Tu  fis  un  commerce  effVoyable 
I>e  tes  plaisin  et  de  tea  biens. 

VI. 

D*aiitres  Teooivent  des  largesses 
Pour  prix  de  leurs  ^gaxemens: 
Mais  toi,  tu  livras  tes  richesses 
Pour  r6oompenser  tes  amants. 
Tu  laissais  aux  femmes  vulgaires 
L*honneur  d'obtenir  des  salaires, 
Qui  d'opprobre  oouvraient  leur  front; 
Pour  mieux  surpasser  tes  rivales, 
Tes  tendresses  plus  lib^rales 
Achetaient  le  crime  et  I'afflront. 

VII. 

Ma  s^v^rit^,  toi^ours  lente, 
N*a  point  ^veill^  tes  remords, 
Tu  quittes,  transfuge  insolente, 
Le  Dieu  vivant  pour  les  dieux  morts. 
Quoi  done  I   oublieras-tu,  perfide, 
Femme  ingrate,  m^re  homicide. 
Que  Je  f  arrachal  du  tombeau  $ 
Et  te  sauvaiy  par  ma  puissance, 
Des  opprobres  de  ton  enfance, 
£t  des  doulenrs  de  ton  berceau? 

We  shall  conclade  this  notice  of  the  writings  of  Le  Franc  de  Pompignan 

by  a  few  didactic  specimens  of  his  style  in  hexameter  verse,  which  unite 

to  a  mellifluous  versification  a  high  tone  of  piety,  of  morals,  and  true 

philosophy.     They  are  extracted  from  that  portion  of  his  works  which  he 

entitled  "Discours  Philosophiques.** 

Voulez-vons  dans  vos  coeurs  conserver  la  Justice ; 

Ob^issez  ^  Dieu ;  vous  d6pendez  de  lui ; 

Aux  lois,  aux  magistrats ;   leur  force  est  votre  appui : 

A  Dieu  plus  qu*au  roi  m6me ;   11  vous  a  donn^  l*^tre, 

Et  des  maitres  du  monde  11  est  le  premier  mattre  \ 

Si  ce  vaste  univers  est  plein  de  malheureux, 

Si  l*homme  s'abandonne  k  des  crimes  honteux. 

Si  Tautel  est  souill6  par  un  pontife  impie, 

Si  Tinnocent  proscrit  perd  Thonneur  et  la  vie; 

Gardons-nous  d'accuser  les  celestes  d6crets : 

De  tant  d*6v6nements  les  principes  secrets 

Surpassent  des  humains  la  finble  intelligence, 

Et  ce  n'est  point  encore  le  temps  de  la  science. 

Le  philosophe  en  vain  la  cherche  jour  et  nuit ; 

Plus  I'org^eil  veut  Tatteindre,  et  plus  elle  nous  fuit. 

Dieu  n'a  point  dans  ses  lois  demand^  noe  suflhiges ; 

Recevons  ses  bienfidts»  oontemplons  ses  ouvrages, 

Jusqu^au  jour  oil  ses  feux  viendront  nous  ^Islrer ; 

C'est  a  lui  de  savoir,  c'est  4  nous  d*ignorer. 

Aimez  qui  vous  instruit;   aimez  Tami  sincere 
Dont  r<Bil  sur  vos  d6fauts  porte  un  regard  austere. 
S*il  se  tait,  sur  son  front  vous  lises  vos  erreurs ; 
Son  silence  vaut  mieux  que  le  cri  des  flatteurs. 
Que  m*importe  le  son  de  leurs  clameurs  serviles? 
J*estime  autant  le  bruit  de  oes  rameaux  ilragiles, 
Dont  le  bois  p^tillant,  des  flammes  consume, 
Tombe  r6duit  en  cendre  aussit6t  qu*allum6. 
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Hie  portrait  of  a  good  king  is  happily  sketched  out  in  the  following 
Ihies^  indiich  are  also  fon  of  poetic  beauty. 

8<m  front  calme  et  sevein  dissipe  les  alanneB; 

Lee  yeiix  4  son  aspect  ne  yenent  plus  de  larmes. 

C'est  le  Boleil  du  pau^re  et  Tastre  du  bonheur; 

La  teire  et  les  hnmains  Tessentent  sa  fiiTeur. 

Telle  est  au  point  du  jour  eette  fralche  ros6e, 

SecouTS  d6Iicieux  d'une  plante  ^puis^e. 

Source  de  ses  parfttms  qii*au  retour  du  printemps 

Ezhalent  k  Tenvi  les  jardint  et  les  champs. 

Telle  est  la  douce  pluie,  en  automne  attendue. 

Qui  sans  bruit,  sans  orage,  &  grands  flots  r^pandue, 

Vient  donaer  aux  raisiitt,  trop  durois  per  Tet^^ 

Leur  s^TCy  leur  couleur,  et  leur  maturite.  ^ 
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The  Mexican  rebellion  broke  out  in  September,  ]810»  and  terminated  in 
October,  1824,  when  the  present  federal  constitation  was  definitively  set- 
tled. The  events  which  occurred  during  this  memorable  period,  for  the 
nke  of  simplicity  and  clearness  in  narration,  may  be  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  the  principal  leaders  of  the  insurrectioii.  In  this  view  of  the 
subject,  the  campaign  under  the  curate  Hidalgo  stands  first :  after  his 
death,  the  native  forces  ranged  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  curate 
Mordos,  whose  exploits  form  the  second  era  in  the  war  of  independence ; 
in  ^pril,  1817,  Don  Xavier  Mina,  nephew  to  the  famous  Espoz  y  Mina, 
landed  with  his  expedition,  and  his  achievements  form  a  third  epoch  in 
Mexican  history  :  the  fourth  period  may  be  dated  from  the  time  when 
Itozbide  deserted  the  cause  of  Old  Spain,  and  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed emperor  down  to  the  day  of  his  abdication.  This  division,  our 
readers  will  understand,  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  adopted  by  us  solely  to 
present  a  more  orderly  and  perspicuous  narrative  of  facts  than  any  other 
atrangement  would  have  afforded ;  but  as  we  propose  in  a  separate  arti- 
cle to  give  some  biographical  sketches  of  the  other  chie&,  what  is  now 
deficient  will  on  that  occasion  be  supplied. 

At  the  commencement  of  1808,  Don  Jose  Iturrigary  was  viceroy  of 
Meiico.  The  population  was  about  seven  millions  ;  the  condition  of  the 
coontiy  was  prosperous ;  ^e  mines  were  productive  -,  the  agriculture  of  the 
colony,  was  flourishing  ^  the  viceroy  was  popular ;  the  people  were  con- 
tented 'y  and  the  authority  of  Old  Spain  seemed  to  be  as  firmly  established 
as  at  any  former  period.  But  the  disastrous  afiairs  of  the  Peninsula,  the 
occupation  of  Madrid  by  the  French  troops,  and  the  captivity  of  the  king, 
excited  the  liveliest  emotions  among  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  as  the 
riceroy  communicated  this  melancholy  intelligence,  through  the  govem- 
meat  gazette,  without  a  single  comment,  public  opinion  was  left  in  a 
OHM  unsettled  and  vacillating  state.    This  error,  however,  the  viceroy 
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the  Spaniards,  and  give  them  a  sale  escort  to  the.  coast,  thence  to  he 
emharked  for  the  Peninsula.  The  governor,  in  a  temperate  but  firm 
answer,  expressed  his  resolution  to  defend  his  trust  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  Abasolo  instantly  gave  orders  for  the  attack.  He  had  only  one  dis- 
ciplined body  of  men  under  his  command,  the  regiment  of  La  Reina,  but 
he  was  supported  by  swarms  of  Indians  who  had  flocked  to  the  standard 
of  Hidalgo,  and  severely  annoyed  the  besieged  by  their  slings,  the  only 
weapon  they  possessed.  Rianon  made  a  brave  defence,  but  being  shot 
dead  in  the  temple,  the  Spaniards  w^e  panic-stricken,  and  surrendered  at 
discretion. 

When  this  intelligence  reached  the  capital,  it  excited  the  liveliest  con- 
sternation among  the  native  Spaniards,  and  the  most  restless  inquietude 
among  the  Creole  population,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  secretly  favoured 
the  cause  of  Hidalgo,  thb\^h  they  were  too  strictly  watched  by  the 
authorities  openly  to  express  their  sentiments.  It  was  expected  that  the 
victcuious  curate  would  lose  no  time  in  marching  on  Mexico  itself,  and  as 
the  capture  of  that  city  would  at  once  have  decided  the  contest,  it  was  as 
much  desired  as  dreaded  by  the  two  parties.  Two  days  before  the 
insurrection  had  broken  out  at  Dolores,  Don  Francisco  Xavier  Venegas 
was  installed  into  the  office  of  viceroy,  who,  being  unacquainted  with 
the  real  state  of  the  country  and  the  true  feelings  of  the  people,  placed 
every  confidence  in  the  opinions  of  the  old  members  of  the  audiencia,  by 
whom  he  was  seriously  misled.  The  Oidor  BateUer,  one  of  the  foremost 
to  insist  on  the  deposition  of  Iturrigary,  had  vainly  boasted  to  Venegas 
that  the  mere  sound  of  a  drum  would  scare  away  the  followers  of  Hidalgo, 
but  the  capture  of  Guanajuato  undeceived  the  viceroy,  who  at  once 
perceived  that  his  enemy  was  not  to  be  despised.  He,  accordingly,  made 
every  preparation  to  defend  the  capital.  He  had  the  good  sense  to  give 
the  command  of  the  finest  cavalry  regiment  to  the  Conde  de  la  Cadena,  a 
native  Mexican,  and  thus  secured  the  support  of  his  £unily  and  friends. 
H^  next  availed  himself  of  the  superstition  of  the  times,  and  caused  the 
archbishop  Lizana,  and  the  InquLsition,  to  excommunicate  Hidalgo.  He 
dispatched  orders  to  brigadier  Don  Felix  Maria  Calleja,  better  known  in 
the  Spanish  revolution  by  the  title  of  Conde  de  Calderon,  to  march  on 
Mexico :  ordered  colonel  Truxillo,  and  Don  Augustin  Iturbide,  then  a 
humble  lieutenant  in  the  Spanish  service,  with  a  corps  of  observation,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  Hidalgo,  and  collected  seven  thousand  troops 
round  the  city,  which  he  further  protected  by  new  batteries.    ' 

In  the  mean  time  the  curate  marched  with  his  whole  army  on  Valla- 
dolid,  which  was  abandoned  by  the  bishop  and  the  Europeans  at  his 
approach.  Here  he  was  joined  by  a  regiment  of  provincial  militia  and  a 
regiment  of  dragoons,  and  his  whole  army  mustered  fifty  thousand  men. 
On  the  28th  October,  within  less  than  seven  weeks  of  the  insurrection  at 
Dolores,  the  insurgents  occupied  Tohica,  a  town  within  twelve  leagues  of 
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the  capital.  On  the  30th,  an  engagement  took  place  at  Las  Cruces^  where 
Tnudllo  had  taken  tip  a  poailioii,  in  which  Hiddgo  and  AUende  were 
victorious.  AUende  insiated  on  an  immediate  advance  upon  the  capitid, 
bat  he  was  overruled  by  the  curate.  His  refusal  to  follow  the  advice  of 
his  impetuous  associate  has  been  denounced  by  some  as  aa  act  of  coward- 
ice, but  this  accusation  is  without  the  least  foundation.  At  the.  battle  of 
Las  Cruces,'  the  Indians  had  suffered  severely  from  TnudUo's  artillery,  with 
the  nature  of  which  they  were  so  totally  unacquainted  that  they  actually 
charged  the  guns  and  attempted  to  stop  their  mouths  with  thdr  straw 
hats.  These  auxiliaries  formed  the  strength  of  Hidalgo^s  army/  wtuch 
was  only  formidable  firom  its  nuiAbers^  and  not  from  its  discipline ;  and  he 
was  convinced,  that  they  would  never  foce  the  batteries  recently  erected 
by  Venegas.  Independently  of  these  conriderationsi  Hididgo  was  aware 
of  the  rapid  approach  of  Calle)a,  and  he  dreaded  a  defeat,  which  would 
hem  him  in  between  two  oi^anized  bodies  of  regulariy  driUed  troops. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  determined  to  retreat. 

This  retrograde  movement  was  executed  most  unskilfiillyj  fox,  at  the 
ead  of  six  days,  the  advanced  guard  of  Hidalgo  suddenly  aacountered  the 
outposts  of  Calleja,  the  enemy  he  sought  to  avdd.  By  an  unfortunate 
accident,  some  random  shots  were  fored  by  the  insurgents,  which  gatted 
the  pride  of  the  regular  Creole  r^ments  in  the  Spanish  service.  The 
femous  battle  of  Aculco  ensued,  which  was  fought  on  the  7th  November, 
J810,  and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  Hidalgo,  the  loss  of  his  cannon, 
sod  the  slaughter  of  ten  thousand  Indians.  It  is  now  an  ascertained  foot, 
that  Calkja  placed  no  dependence  on  his  Creole  soldiers,  and  had  the 
officers  of  Hidalgo  prevented  any  firing,  it  is  certain  that  the  Spanish 
general  would  have  been  abandoned  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  been  made 
prisoner  by  his  own  troops,  who  would  never  have  attacked  their  own 
couotrymen,  unless  they  had  received  the  first  provocation.  To  this  most 
untoward  event  may  be  ascribed  a  protracted  warfare  of  fourteen  years. 

Hidalgo,  with  most  of  his  officers,  escaped  the  canu^,  and  reached 
Valladolid  on  the  14th  November.  He  halted  there  only  three  days  to 
recruit  his  forces  and  pushed  forward  to  Guadalaxara,  which  town  one  of 
his  lieutenants  had  taken  possession  of  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
battle  of  Aculco  was  fought.  His  entry  into  that  place  was  truly  tri- 
amphal,  and  although  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  not  removed^ 
he  celebrated  a  grand  Te  Deum  in  the  cathedral,  and  received  the  adhe- 
sion of  all  the  great  provincial  corporations.  He  was  here  joined  by 
Allende,  who  patriotically  smothered  his  personal  resentment,  and  actively 
jNTomoted  the  cause  of  his  country.  Hidalgo  ransacked  San  Bias,  the 
great  dock  yard  and  arsenal  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  western  coast,  and 
the  cannon  he  there  found  replaced  the  losses  at  Aculco. 

Nor  w^s  Calleja  inactive.  After  recapturing  Guanaxuato,  which  Allende 
was  compelled  to  abandon,  he  pursued  with  vigour  the  insurgent  forces. 
Vol.  I.— No.  2.  8 
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and  die  two  aannies  again  canie  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the  16th  Jaavaiy, 
181 1,  at  the  bridge  of  Calderon.  AUende  was  «rerse  to  an  engagement, 
as  the  new  leriea  were  altogether  nndiadphned,  and  they  had  only  twehre 
hnodred  maafceta.  A  coimcil  of  war  wtt  held.  In  which  he  was  ontiroted, 
and  die  total  defeat  of  Hidalgo  justified  the  predietios  of  hisj^iidsat 
associate.  Fromtheplacewheietlusbattlewaa  decided.  Brigadier  General 
CaiUeja  took  the  title  of  Cond^  de  Gidderon,  nnder  which,  m  1820,  he  wis 
sorprised  and  made  prisoner  by  the  patriot  Riego,  Jost  on  the  ere  of  his 
emharicatiati  to  Medeo. 

llie  inmngent  leaders  anrived  in  safety  at  Sahillo  with  only  four  thoosnd 
men,  but  Don  Igaado  Lopez  Rayon,  who  was  educated  far  the  bari  sad 
acted  as  confidential  secretary  to  Hidalgo,  had  the  address,  after  the 
action,  to  cairy  off  the  military  chest  from  Ouadalijara  containiag  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  These  two  deftats,  however,  did  not  abate  the 
ardour  or  shake  the  firmness  <if  the  curate,  though  they  taught  him  pro- 
dence.  After  much  debate,  it  waa  resolved  that  Hidalgo,  AUende,  Aldatna, 
and  Abasalo  should  proceed  to  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  and 
there  purchase  arms,  accouttements,  and  ammunition^  with  the  treasure 
secured  by  Rsfyon>  who  was  to  remain  in  conuEuand  of  the  snny.  In  diis 
expedition,  they  were  betrayed  by  the  base  Qreachery  of  a  farmei^  confe- 
derate, Don  Ignacio  Elizondoi  who  purchased  his  pardon  fkom  goTemment 
by  sacrificing  his  honour.  Hiese  first  heroes  of  the  war  of  independence 
were  made  prisoners  on  the  21stMardi,  1811,  and  detained  in  oonfinement 
till  the  end  of  July,  the  audienda  of  Mexico  and  the  viceroy  hophig  to 
extoit  some  information  from  them  as  to  the  extent  and  ratnifications  of 
the  insurrection  in  the  provinces.  But  all  threats  and  persuasionB  were 
equally  unavailing)  and  Hidalgo  and  his  three  early  companions  were 
shot.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  they  met  death  with  die  unffincfaing 
eouvege  of  true  republicans,  cheetsfiilly  offering  their  blood  for  the  happi- 
ness of  their  native  land. 

The  public  career  of  Hidalgo  lasted  only  for  the  short  speoe  of  sii 
months,  but  his  name  will  live  for  ever  in  the  annals  of  Mexican  history. 
That  the  humble  curate  of  a  small  village,  supported  in  the  outset  l^  only 
ten  of  his  parishioners,  should  attempt  to  shake  an  authority  established 
dinring  three  centuiies  and  protected  1^  diseiplined  armies,  savours  infi- 
nitely more  of  romance,  Uian  hct  -,  yet  such  is  the  truth,  and  it  shows 
how  much  may  be  effected  by  the  energies  of  a  single  mind.  What  sn 
instructive  lesson  does  his  noble  conduct  afford  td  those  listless,  lukewarm^ 
and  vacil]itii\g  politicians  of  all  countries,  who,  for  vrant  of  spirit  to 
demand  a  reform  of  abuses,  quietly  and  meanly  allow  the  hed  of  oppres- 
sion to  trample  on  their  necks !  And,  if  despots  or  aristoctats  could  ever 
learn  wisdom  from  experience,  surely  here  is  an  example  to  convince  them 
of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  govern  in  spite  of  public  opinion.  Though 
Hidalgo  was  skSled  in  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  endued  with 
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mond  coiinige>  aad  fitted  for  opm9iiiiid>  yet  he  never  would  bare  succeeded 
in  his  entetpxize,  unless  the  materials-of  revolution  had  been  ready  to  his 
iMiBd.  Hia  tist  eonsisied  in  flmiBg  a  proper  ^portunity  bimI  converting 
those  malemb  to  a  usefiil  puiposf^  or,  in  other  wordst,  lie  JMwfii  Ihe 
beol  of  pnbUiQ  opinioo*  which  he  did  n<M:  ereatft,  but  which  tyranny  had 
en§i$Akat  him.    His  ftUrmgth  was  thQjuatieeof  h»caiise» 

ImpartfaKty  eompds  us  to  admit,  that  the  ehansctei  of  Hidalgo  was 
^bsined  with  ciuelty.  His  Intlcar  enmity  to  ev^ry  thitig  Spanish  prompted 
Um»  daring  hia  stay  in  Gruadalaxara^  to  a  deed  of  cold-bloodedness  whidi 
deserves  etcnml  execration.  The  captive  Spaniardsi  without  disenmination 
of  age  or  sez»  the  innocent  and  the  guilty»  without  any  form  of  trials 
without  e3caminalion»  without  any  evidence,  were  led  out  of  the  city  in 
ennpanies  of  twenQr  and  thirty  in  the  dead  of  night,  hurried  off  to  the 
mouBtaina,  and  there  butdiefed  with  swords  and  knives,  the  use  of  fire 
snns  being  prohibiied,  lest  the  report  should  esceite  alamu  During  the 
three  days  he  sojourned  in  Valladolid,  he.  eirecuted  eighty  Spaniards,  and 
in  Gnadahxara  nearly  eight  hundred*  A  letter  was  produced  on  his  trialin 
whiA  he  ordered  the  seizure  of  as  many  Spaaiands  as  possible,  and  in  which 
he  renwirirffd,  "  if  you  shouldhave  any  reason  to  swqpeet  your  prisoners  of 
cntertauung  restless,  or  seditious,  ideas,  diiry.  tkem  ta  odfiotoa  ta  once,  by 
pntliog  such  persons  to  death,  with  all  necessary  precautions,  in  some 
secret  and  solitary  plane,  where  their  fate  may  remain  for  ever  unknown.'* 
He  thoa  redoced  murder  to  a  system :  but  his  vices  were  his  own,  and  not 
those  of  his  followers-:  they  disgrace  the  individual,  but  not  the  revoln* 
tion.  Jbdeedf  AUende  was  so  shocked  at  the  cruelties  of  Hidalgo,  that  he 
would  have  abandoned  him,  had  not  Calleja  approached,  and  his  honour 
as  a  soldier,  and  his  feelings  as  a  patriot,  wouki  not  aUow  him  to  sheath 
his  sword,  when  his  enemy  was  in  sight. 

The  massacres  committed  by  Hidalgo  were  put  forth  by  the  Spanish 
authorities  as  the  excuse  or  the  justification  of.  their  own  excesses.  When 
Ca]le|a  had  occupied  Guanajuato,  he  decimated  the  Creole  population, 
and  the  war,  firom  that  period  to  the  close,  became  a  war  of  extermination. 
It  ii  true  that  Hidalgo  set  the  example,  and  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  vengeance  of  an  inflamed  and  victorious  army,  but  unfortunately 
the  ^amards  pursued  the  same  system  after  Hidalgo's  death,  and  quarter 
was  rarely  given  on  either  side.  So  inveterate,  indeed,  were  the  Spaniards 
in  their  halxad,  that,  when  the  insurgent  chiefs  entreated  them  to  desist 
frmn  this  barbarous  slau^ter,  they  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposal,  and 
pcrsevcKd  in  their  inhuman  and  sangninary  course.  Hus  fiendish  spirit 
gave  to  the  war  of  independence  the  character  of  a  struggle  between  the 
samgB  tiibes  of  North  America,  when  the  tomahavk  and  the  scalping 
knifo  were  the  inevitable  fiite  of  every  pisoner.  {To  be  c^niimted,) 
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The  permanency  of  aU  social  institntions  depends  on  the  enactment  and 
execution  of  laws.  It  is  proved  by  universal  experience  diat,  unless  the 
passions  and  vices  of  men  were  controlled  by  the  dread  of  temporal  pun- 
ishment, neither  life  nor  property  would  be  worth  a  single  day*s  purchase. 
The  strong  would  oppress  the  weak  ;  the  designing  would  overreach  the 
unsuspicious ;  and,  in  cases  where  open  force  was  baffled  by  caution,  the 
reckless  and  unprincipled  would  never  hesitate  to  compass  their  views  by 
secret  assassination  or  secret  robbery.  Hence  has  arisen  the  necessity>.in 
all  countries,  of  arming  the  legal  tribunals  with  power  to  repress  crime  by 
punishment  -,  but  as  punishment  itself  is  an  evil,  as  well  as  crime,  and 
only  justifiable  because  it  is  the  less  evil  of  the  two,  it  is  important  to 
investigate  the  first  principles  of  penal  jurisprudence  and  fix  with  some 
precision  the  foundations  on  which  they  are  establi^ed. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  society^  when  the  true  principles  of  legislation 
were  unknown,  punishments  were  vindictive  and  sanguinary.  The  lex 
talioms  suited  the  rude  notions  of  a  bari)aronB  ag«,  and  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  appeared  to  be  a  perfect  standard  of  retributive 
justice.  The  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  general  advancement  of 
literature,  tended  to  soften  the  asperities  of  human  nature ;  and,  as  civili- 
zation extended  its  influence,  humanity  followed  in  its  train.  The  trial 
by  ordeal,  the  use  of  the  rack,  and  other  cruel  instruments  of  torture, 
were  gradually  discontinued^  and,  during  the  last  century,  the  labours  of 
Beccaria  and  Montesquieu  prepared  the  way  to  a  reform  in  criminal 
jurisprudence.  To  them  Europe  is  principally  indebted,  as  being  the  first 
who  gave  a  death  blow  to  reigning  prejudices  ',  but,  notwithstanding  their 
valuable  efforts,  and  the  writings  of  several  philosophers  who  have  suc- 
ceeded them,  the  grand  problems  of  penal  law  are  yet  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  the  majority  of  mankind. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  exist  only  two  possible  ways  in  which  punish- 
ment can  be  inflicted,  to  wit,  either  by  pecuniary  or  corporal  punishments. 
Hence  arises  the  legal  maxim  :  Qui  non  habet  in  crumenA,  luat  in  corpore : 
Those  who  are  rich,  must  make  compensation  in  money :  those  who  are 
poor,  must  atone  for  their  offences  by  incarceration,  bodily  labour,  bodily 
torture,  or  death. 

In  different  countries  and  at  different  periods,  three  systems  of  criminal 
law  have  prevailed,  each  of  which  has  had  its  admirers.  The  first,  breath- 
ing the  spirit  of  Draco  and  of  barbarism,  aflixed  the  punishment  of  death 
to  every  violation  of  the  law.  The  second,  somewhat  less  ferocious,  in- 
flicted certain,  severe,  degrading,  and  durable  punishments :  this  has  been 
called  the  principle  of  intimidation.  The  third,  which  is  at  present  the 
popular  plan,  at  least  among  the  enlightened,  expects  to  prevent  crime  by 
moral  reformation, — and  in  that  view  they  advocate  the  system  of  Sunday 
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scliools  and  general  edacatioii,  and  recommend  the  conTersion  of  gaok 
iDto  seminaries  of  instruction. 

Tbe  grand  desideratam  in  penal  law  is  the  exact  adaptation  of  punish- 
noit  to  crime,  for  aU  punishment,  be  it  remembered,  is  an  evil,  and  the 
only  consideration  which  justifies  the  magistrate  in  inflicting  it  at  all,  is 
the  prerention  of  a  greater  eril.  If  it  could  be  proved,  for  example,  that 
die  acqidttal  of  a  murderer  would  not  induce  any  other  person  to  perpe- 
trate a  similar  crime,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  with  impunity,  on  that 
p^pomHom  the  mi^strate  would  not  be  justified  in  inflicting  any  punish- 
ment whatever.  But,  since  experience  shows  that  the  most  dangerous 
consequencea  would  result  to  society,  if  murderers  were  not  punished  with 
death,  the  magistraie  is  permitted  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come;  thatis 
to  say,  he  is  anthoiised  to  take  away  the  life  of  one  man  to  save  the  lives 
of  thousands.  Since  then  laws  are  made  to  extend  and  secure  social 
happiness,  and  not  to  produce  either  general  or  individual  pain,  it  follows 
thai,  in  the  apportionment  of  punishment  to  crime,  no  greater  degree  of 
suffering  should  be  inflicted  on  the  offender  than  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  the  crime.  This  principle  is  indeed  founded  in  the 
conntton  feelings  of  humanity,  and  was  recognized  among  the  pagans ; 

.    . Adsit 

Regula  peccatiSy  que  peenas  inroget  tequas, 
Ne  icatic4  digmun,  honibill  seetere  flagelk>. 

A  system  of  penal  law  which  sanctions  excessive  punishment,  that  is  to 
say,  punishment  disproportioned  to  the  offence,  can  only  be  tolerated  in 
a  barbarous  age^  and  it  is  one  among  the  many  advantages  of  education, 
to  diffuse  that  spirit  of  social  benevolence,  which  is  based  on  Christian 
charity.  The  following  extract  from  Eden's  Principles  of  Penal  Law 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  sanguinary  character  of  our  ancestors,  who 
substituted  revenge  for  justice,  and  gloried  in  perpetrating  the  most  ruth- 
leas,  the  most  savage,  and  the  most  revolting  atrocities : 

"  The  accomplished  and  sentimental  Sir  Thomas  More  caused  Lu- 
therans to  be  whipped,  tortured,  and  burned  in  his  presence.  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  with  his  own  hand,  led  arians  and  anabaptbts  to  the  stake. 
Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  tore  off  the  beard  of  a  weaver,  who  refused  to 
relinqnish  his  tenets.  In  another  instance  of  the  same  kind,  he  scourged 
a  man  till  his  arm  ached  with  the  exercise,  and  held  the  hand  of  a  third 
to  a  candle  to  give  him  a  specimen  of  burning,  till  the  sinews  and  veins 
shrunk  and  burst.  Even  Wriothesly,  chancellor  of  England,  directed  a 
joong  and  beautiful  woman  to  be  stretched  on  the  rack  for  having  differed 
with  him  concerning  the  real  presence  :  with  his  own  arm  he  tore  her 
body  asunder,  and  caused  the  mangled  remains  to  be  committed  to  the 
flames.  In  fine,  infants  bom  at  the  stake  were  thrown  into  the  fire  with 
their  parents^  as  partaking  of  the  same  heresy." 
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Thest  are  not  solitary  or  isolated  instances  of  cruelty ;  ntimennit  ex* 
amples,  equally  horrible^  might  be  adduced  National  pride>  one  of  tht 
weakest  of  vulgar  prejudices^  which  atisbition  ftttttn  atni  inflames  when 
it  desires  to  UncHe  war,  and  phmder  the  unoffending  people  of  nei^hoar- 
ing  eoantrieS)  who  ai«  tiken  denounced  as  the  notur^  smmtes  of  tiie  poor 
dupes  who  sally  forth  to  tlaoghter^  or  to  *be  staoghtered^'^-'ttatioinl  pride 
affects  to  shudder  with  horror  at  the  mereilesB  in^[ui|ltion>  acthe  thoiab 
screws,  and  searing  irons,  and  ted  hot  pinicers  ^f  the  toly  office )  accursed 
be  the  memory  of  those  moMA«n !  But  let  us  not  forget  to  Inducte  in  our 
reprobation  our  owh  coilntrytnen,  and>  if  we  lu«  noir  less  ferocious  ^sa 
our  ancestors,  let  us  aaofibe  our  moral  imprbtemelit  to  tibte  httmanlsiBg 
effects  of  education,  and  that  philosophy  which  the  feol  eanttot  toSftpie* 
hend,  which  the  bigot  denounces  as  impiety^  wiiioh  the  fopling  meun  at 
as  mystification,  and  ih>m  wMeh  the  tyiunt  shrinks  aH  fh>m  Ihe  glance  of 
destmy. 

Among  the  most  appalling  punishmehts  inflieted  by  the  old  pensi  code 
of  Englsnd,  may  be  included  the  "  peine  forte  et  dure,"  and  as  the  legal 
consequences  of  this  practice  are  remarkable,  it  is  ]presumed  that  the  fol- 
lowing statement  wfll  not  prove  unacceptable.  Wheti  a  criminal  refused 
to  plead  to  an  indictment,  and  remained  mute,  he  was  adjudged  to  be 
contumacious ;  and,  if  he  persisted  in  his  sOence,  he  was  laid  naked  on  his 
back  with  a  heavy  weight  upon  his  chest,  which  was  gradually  increased, 
till  he  either  pleaded  or  died.  Such  was  the  torture  employed  to  extract 
to  answer.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  very  few  criminals  remained 
obstinately  contumacious ;  but  there  is  one  instance  on  record  tt>  \ht 
contrary,  which  is  sufficiendy  curious  to  metit  being  here  mentioned.  A 
Mr.  Calverly,  of  Yorkshire,  suspected  his  wife  of  incontinence,  and,  in  k 
paroxysm  of  rage,  he  taurdered  het.  After  having  committed  this  hotrid 
'deed,  he  threw  fr6m  the  top  of  his  house  his  seven  children,  who  were 
suflfocated  to  death  in  a  moat  which  eticirded  his  dwelKng.  He  then 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  the  neighbouring  village,  intending  to  kill 
another  child,  which  was  out  ait  nurse  3  1>ut  conscience  smote  him  on  the 
toad,  and  he  delivered  himself  itfto  the  hands  of  Justice.  When  put  on 
his  trial,  he  refused  to  plead  to  the  indictment,  and  on  these  grounds :— if 
he  had  confessed  the  milrder,  then  his  estates  would  have  been  forfeited 
to  the  croWn  5  had  he  committed  suicide,  which  at  one  time  he  meditated, 
his  surviving  child  would  haVe  been  equally  dispossessed  of  his  inheritance. 
Mir.  Calverly,  therefore,  upon  being  arraigned,  remained  mute,  submitted 
to  the  punishmetlt,  and  died  under  its  infliction.  In  consequence  of  his 
tiius  dying  without  having  been  legally  proved  to  be  guflty,  the  law  pre- 
sumed him  innocent,  and  his  child  entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  his 
estates.  This  tragical  story  furnished  the  materials  of  the  play  called  the 
**  Yorkshire  Tragedy,'*  attributed  by  some  critics  to  Shakspeare.  The 
last  person  who  suffered  was  a  captain  of  a  vessel,  accused  of  piracy  in  the 
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nkUDe of theaetnitteiitk omtury.  Theoourt in N^m^^ata^ now caBed the 
pvcM  T^rd,  ibifiMB  iln  Aame  fimn  httf  ing  boon  tho  pilaoe  in  whidi  tbe 
"jpdaefeito^tdhire"  imainflicted*.* 

Jb^dditioiUil.eTUonice  of  itike  aangiiinaiy  chanoUr  of  the  £i^;litl»  penid 
eodB»  and  the  m^nst  ineqwaijity  betyroen.criine  nnd  pnniiUniBiit^  we.ialert 
Ike  opiHans«>f  tsfo  modcmtei^cdifticnBs,  hoth  eminently  (joaMed  to  give 
n  .ammd  indsiiMnt  iOn  tfaia  fiinwliwi ;  "  Ahmmuf  the  marietv  of  actioDa.** 
aaidSir  JahKAa«tniidier,inA  tpeeoh  he  d^isesed  in  the  House  of  Goul- 
in  I8J 1, ''  thatmenAsedaSy  li^e  to.eonunic,  oo  lew  than  Uoa  kfm^ 
haaw  l«en  deohuMd  bynct  jaf  narhoMnwit.  <o  be  £daoics.  without  benefit 
of  clo^K]^  tar/  in  other  woids^  fto.he  wosdiy  of  iaaiant  death.  When  we 
iwpiifwi  Into  Ahe  nalnre  of  the  crimei  of  mhich  this  dreadfid  onftalogne  ia 
compeaed,  are  ahall  find  k  to^ontain  tranagBeaakms  whichjcaseeLj  deserre 
ooqwnl  fHunahnwnt  y  we  afaaU  fy^  itito  omit  atraoioiu  enoamities,  and 
to  to  blend  ^  distiactions  of  giiih,4M  to  iniict  ;tfae  aanre  pmnihmjntt  on 
the  ofiander  who  steak  to^the  amoont  of « few^bittings  in  sshop^ asnpon 
the male&cter-who  movden  his  father.** 

Mr.  Aoseoe,  in  -his  tract  on  Penal  Junsprodenoe,  has  the  following 
wasarlca :  "  To  oomnat «  murder« — or  to  £ree  a  person  lirom  anest  $  to 
bom  a  dwelliag«*hoiue  and  its  inhabitants, — ior  to  bum  a  hay-stack  y  »to 
oonnnit  a  .paniddey-*«or  to  obstniot  a  ixnrenne-officer  in  the  seizone  of 
prohibited  goods ;  to  break  into  a  dwelling-hottse  at  niidn]ghty*-!**flr  to  cot 
down  or  otherwise  /destroy  a  tree  in  a  garden  ^  to  poison  a  iamily>^-«-or  to 
wound  cr  maim  n.cow  \  all  these  .offenoes,"  continnes  our  author,  '^  am 
haUe  to  the.aame  puniahment  idoath." 

Notwithstanding  the  .extseane  sererity  of  the  penal  .code,  crime  .has  been 
more  paerafant  in  England  than  in  any  other  .oouaBitirjr^—«. convincing 
proof  that  'the  serarily  of  punishment  defeats  its  own  object.  tWhen 
oAooes,  conqwuratiTidy  ttrifling,  are  ideclamd  by  law  to. be  capital  crimes, 
partiea  injured >wiE  AOt  prosecute,  witnesses  wHl  not  give  esvidenoe,  juries 
w31  not.oaimct»  s^ad  judges  vwiU  not  condemn.  The  result  hasa^twoifiQld 
bad  effect,  ifirst»  >on  society. at  Jarge,  secondly,  on  ithe  indimdnal  culprit. 
In  the  former  case,  puUto  justios  is  mocked  at  bytbe.esespe  of»the<offian*- 
der,  and  the  law  rendered  a^dead  letter,  in  the  second,  case,  the  offisader 
kiaiself,  .dending  the  impotency  of  justice,  and  buoyed  up  by  a  fidae 
aonfidenoe,  ptoceeds  from  petty jniademeanonm  to  flagnunt. crimes,  and  at 
kit'tsnainateshis  career  on  the»scaffi>ld.  Bnttif  ^punishmeats  werendlder 
aad  move  -^aaA^  proportioned  to^the  injury  inflicted,  juvenile  deUnquents 
would  be  arrested  in  their  career,  Thy  anffering  eome  mitigated  ibrm  .of 
chastisement,  fnr  it  is:now<generally.agieed  /that  the  certa^ity.of  punish- 
awnt  is  Infinitely  more  efficadons  than  the  severity. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  evil  of  a  sanguinary  penal  code.  It  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  kindle  the  most  cruel  and  ferocious  passions  in  all  who  aie 
disposed  to  vidatethe  law,  and  conrert  a  thief  into  amurderec  Suppose 
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a  highwayman  to  atop  a  traveller  on  the  road  and  demand  his  money. 
He  knows  perfectly  well  that,  if  he  is  detected,  he  will  be  hanged ;  there- 
fore, self-preservation  renders  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  the  life,  w  well 
as  the  property  of  his  victim.  Now,  if  the  law  affixed  a  minor  punishment 
to  aimple  robbery  on  the  highway,  the  great  probabihly  is,  that  motives  of 
humanity  would  induce  the  highwayman  jto  abstain  from  imbruing  bis 
hands  in  blood.  But  is  it  rational  to  suppose  that,  after  having  committed 
the  first  oflfenoe,  he  would  hesitate  to  secure  his  own  personal  safety  by 
perpetrating  the  blacker  crime  >  We  are  firmly  of  opinion,  that,  except 
in  cases  where  the  offender  is  of  an  extremely  vicious  and  merciless  di^- 
sition,  very  few  individuals  robbed  on  the  highway  would  also  be  murdeied, 
but  so  long  as  the  same  punishment  is  affixed  to  both  crimes,  there  can 
be  very  little  chance  of  escape:  for  the  highwayman,  having  lo  make  the 
choice  of  two  evils,  either  of  sacrificing  his  victim  or  placing  his  own  life 
in  jeopardy,  very  naturally  elects  the.  alternative  which  conduces  most  to 
his  own  advantage.  It  is  clearly  against  his  interest  to  be  merciful,  for 
the  person  robbed  may,  at  some  future  date,  identify  and  bring  him  to  the 
gallows.  Is  it  not,  then,  clear  that  this  injudicious  severity  of  the.  penal 
code,  and  the  disproportion  between  crime  and  punishment,  operates  as  a 
direct  incentive  to  murder  ?  Does  not  the  case  we  have  supposed,  to 
illustrate  our  argument,  exemplify  the  common  saying  familiar  to  every 
wrong-doer,  "  I  may  as  well  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb." 

England,  who  proudly  puts  herself  forward  in  the  van  of  dviiisationi 
has  lagged  behind  the  continental  nations  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Leopold,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  imbibed  the  principles  of  Beccaria,  and 
abolished  the  punishment  of  death  throughout  his  dominions,  in  1786. 
Frederick  the  Great  abolished  it  in  Prussia*  It  was  put  an  end  to  in 
Austria  by  the  emperor  Joseph  ^  and  discontinued  at  Geneva  in  1756, 
and  in  Sweden  in  1 773.  Even  in  barbarous  Russia  there  is  no  capitsl 
punishment  for  any  crime  but  treason,  and  the  mildness  of  the  criminal 
code  has  no  doubt  tended  to  hasten  the  civilization  of  that  country,  for  it 
is  certain  that  frequent  public  exhibitions  of  spilling  human  blood,  engen- 
ders a  ferocious  and  demoraUzing  spirit  among  the  populace. 

All  crime  is  the  offspring  of  the  animal  passions  and  the  animal  princi- 
ples of  action.  These  can  only  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  the 
rational  principles  of  action.  As  prevention  is  in  all  casea  better  than 
cure,  it  becomes  our  legislators  to  inquire*  whether  an  extensive  system  of 
national  education  would  not  prove  more  efficacious  in  repressing  crime 
than  a  sanguinary  penal  code.  Beccaria  is  of  opinion,  that  no  government 
has  a  right  to  punish  its  own  subjects,  unless  it  has  previously  taken  care 
to  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  the  duties  of  public  and 
private  life.  The  strong  mind  of  William  Penn  grasped  at  both  these 
fleets,  and  provisions  to  secure  Uieir  attainment  were  interwoven  with 
is  system  of  punishmente.    His  lawa  enjoined  all  parents  and  guardians 
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to  iaiCruct  the  chiidren  under  their  care,  so  «8  to  enable  them  to  read 
and  write  the  Scriptures  at  the  time  they  anired  at  twelre  years  of  age  ^ 
and  he  further  directed  that  a  copy  of  the  laws  (at  that  time  simple  and 
concise)  sbould  be  used  as  a  school  book.  Similar  provisions  were  intro* 
dnced  Into  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  and  the  selectmen  were  ordered  to  see 
that  "  none  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  their  fftmilies,  as  to  want  such 
lesraing  and  instruction.'*  The  children  were  to  be  '*  taught  the  laws 
^[ainst  capital  offences,"  as  those  at  Rome  were  accustomed  to  commit 
die  twelve  tables  to  memory.  These  were  regulations  in  the  pure  spirit 
of  a  virtuous  republic,  which,  considering  the  youth  as  the  property  of  the 
itale,  does  not  permit  a  parent  to  bring  up  a  child  in  ignorance. 

It  is  the  custom  in  all  ejdsting  schools  to  teach  children  the  catechism, 

the  creed,  and  the  more  prominent  articles  of  the  Christian  fiudi.     So  far 

as  diis  instruction  goes,  it  deserves  every  praise,  but  the  preceptor  is  too 

apt  to  think  that  this  constatutea  his  whole  duty.     Herein  we  apprehend 

consists  a  most  fatal  error,  for  it  is  far  from  sufficient  to  instil  into  the 

minds  of  youth  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  eerewwnies  of  r8l%ion. 

Childreii  ought  to*  be  made,  in  early  life,  to  imbibe  the  fundamental 

principles  of  Christianity,  and  apply  them  to  aU  that  they  read  of  in  history, 

and  to  all  that  they  may  observe  of  the  current  affiurs  of  the  day.    For 

what  is  the  test  of  true  greatness  in  a  Christian  mind  ?    It  is  loving  our 

neighbour  as  ourselves,  and  doing  unto  others  that  which  we  would  have 

others  do  unto  us.    The  Christian  scholar  ought  to  study  hbtory  in  this 

spirit,  and  then  he  would  be  able  to  distinguish  the  real  benefieu^rs  of  the 

human  race  from  those  who  have  usurped  their  place.    Kings  and  military 

conquerors  would  then  sink  into  insignificance  and  contempt,  while  poets 

and  philosophers  who  have  enlightened  the  human  mind,  navigators  who 

have  discovered  unknown  worlds,  and  mechanics  who  have  invented 

useful  tools,  would  become  die  only  models  for  imitation.  .  What  were 

Cesar  and  Alexander  compared  with  Columbus  and  Cook  ?    What  value 

to  society  were  all  the  kni^ts  of  Christendom  compared  with  a  Davey, 

an  Aikwright,  and  a  Watt  ?    The  fame  of  the  one  class  depends  on  their 

having  shed  blood  in  torrents ;  the  glory  of  the  other  class  is  based  on 

having  opened  new  and  inexhaustible    sources  of  human  happiness. 

Which  is  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  Christian  pupil  in  a  Christian 

seminary }    In  this  mode,  education  ought  to  proceed,  for  knowledge,  thus 

conveyed,  assumes  at  once  a  practical  character  ,and  the  reasoning  faculties 

are  at  once  developed.    Habits  of  eariy  reflection  are  thus  formed,  and 

the  child,  instead  of  halting  on  the  threshold,  begins  to  see  not  only  the 

ri^t  and  wrong  of  actions,  but  the  proximate  and  remote  consequences 

of  actions,  and  is  thus,  from  the  dawn  of  reason,  habituated  to  test  eveiy 

character,  and  every  opinion,  and  every  deed,  by  the  only  unerring  standard 

rdigion  of  Christ. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  national  education  is  the  proper  duty 
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of  the  aUie.  Etctj  child*  being  sn  mhmX  «itiseiit  about  to  beeone 
useful  or  iajurioua  to  his  cooiUiyy  has  a  ekar  xigj^t  to  bo  inatmoted  in  hii 
future  duties,  and  if  the  legitlatttre  refuses  or  awgkela  to  tiain  the  jimik 
of  the  uatioa  up  i&  Tirtue,  we  contend  thait  thtf  aot  most  tfmuiiksHf  if 
they  hang  them,  tvhen  men,  tor  their  noes.  FarMaguent  TOta  aaaaally 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  support  of  nard  and  autttarir  "unadmiiei : 
we  do  not  blame  them  for  the  eucoungement  thoa  ginren  to  the  fetuie 
oraitfd  focee  of  the  country ;  but  why  not  extend  this  fcineiple^  and  araiap 
tain  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  future  €wil  iwoe  of  the  eooftiry^ 
the  children  of  oaochaaics  and  labourers  ^  The  judges  are  paid  high  sala- 
ries to  prottounoe  sentence  on  criiiMiDalsj  why  not  pay  %  oompeleat 
remuneration  to  perscms  qualified  to  Eeaoh  youth  to abatain  from  Gfiiae? 
Millions  hare  been  expoided  to  erect  gaols  $  why  not  devote  an  eqaal 
amount  to  building  sohoids  }  But,  alas !  the  rdters  of  nataons  haw  psid 
scarody  any  attention  to  the  moral  and  inteUaetaal  eulture  of  the  popa* 
laition :  they  hasM  reared  the  people  as  aafuges,  and  then  poauhed  them 
for  aot  being  ctvihaed^  4hef  haif«  fomiliarijaed  diem  with  die  ^ij^  of 
public  executMus,  asui  then  reproached  them  with  being  lawkas  and 
blood-thirsty ;  they  have  uegleotied  lo  cultivate  the  rational  prindplesiif 
action^  and  lihen  haj^ged  their  oitiEens  for  obeying  the  anipttlses<ef  the 
aaamal  passiona. 

Criminal  juriapmdence  has  been  hitherto  founded  on  «  complete  per* 
veraion  <if  justice.  We  4eine  Jusftioe  to  be  lihe  aeoiprocal  intarchai^  of 
equivalents.  The  sportsman  .breaks  in  his  dog  hefote  he  lesyeoia  hisiM 
find  'ganee ;  the  huntsman  tnins  his  horse  before  he  rides  him  in  ihi 
ehaae;  the  farmer  tilb^md^fauases  his  land  hefore  he  lepqpecu  to  reap  a 
crop.  Now  all  tiiese  npoBsftions  are  educalaotiait,  and  they  involve  the 
idea  •of  justice.  Without  lhe  prevmus  laiwiur,  no  beneficial  result  ooidd 
be  obtained*  nor  is  any  indeed  ever  esfeoted  by  the  apoctsman,  the 
huntsman^  or  the  ^mer.  They  mi^,  in  ifoet,  as  rationaUy  eqieot  that 
the  efeot  would  precede  the  oanse.  Why  then  should  we  not  a]^y  simi* 
lar  principles  to  human  nature?  Why  should  we  orat  jnoognice  the 
iii{uatioe  ef  demanding  ^^ood  order  from  the  ignorant,  without  teachiag 
them  their  dnties  ?  And  if  we  d9  admit  .the  ii^natioe  of  auoh  a  aysteai, 
why  aot  forthwith  and  energetically  insist  on  the  logislatuio  estahhahiag 
a  solid  >and  comprehensive  plan  of  :naeionnl  education } 

We  have  more  then  >once  heard  a  criminal,  after  aenlenfie^  lemonstmlc 
with  the  judge  against  idie  incilietion  of  punidunent,  defonding-himaeif  ea 
iheplaa  of  being  ignorant  ef  theiaw  i  ito  whiohithe  ludges  invanaUyi^ 
fiy :  ''¥ou  •were  bound  to  know  the.iaw/'.an  lanswer  whioh  we  hare 
always  folt^aa  most  Haunting  and  imost  unfoeling.  How  are  these  poor 
wretches  to  learn  a  qratem,  which  it  requires  the  undivided  etudy  ofaloog 
life  to  comprehend  ?  And  when  the  judges  pronounce  .sentence,  ih^ 
usually  tell  the  culprit  that  ''he  is  unfit  to  live  in  this  worU,  and  must 
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foitkwilk  pi^qMoe  for  another  ^"  a  sentiiiietit  most  anchratiBii,  as  if  men 
too  tliifbl  to  Mmain  in  tlifa  wk^ad  worlds  were  in  a  oomKtion  to  be 
lamcbcd  onto  eterniqr. 

TiMit  Mfmitf  of  pimishment  is  inoperaliTe  to  lepreas  crime  is  no  new 
doctttne.  It  wasianieMied  by  the  great  Lord  Coke;  in  hisdays.  We  mwt 
eodeanmr  to  lake  away  the  wio(ia$$  and  mdmemmig  to  oriaie>  by  difiusing 
knowledge,  and  thns  laisiiig  the  moral  standa^  of  the  people.  We  shall 
doee  Uieat  brief  remarks  by  citing  the  opinion  of  Lord  Coke,  inttodvocd 
into  tin  Epflogoe  to  his  Third  Institute. 

**Tnie  it  is  that  we  have  founds  by  wofiil  eixperieace,  that  it  is  n^t  iie*- 
qoost  pmiishasent  thtft^dothptereatlikeoffenoes)  Mriior est  eaim Jostida 
▼crtfpnevenienS)  qaam  sererepnnieBS,  agreeing  with  the  rale  of  the  physL- 
dam,  for  the  safety  of  the  body,  Ftostat  osntela,  qaaas  mtMa, ;  and  it  is 
"a  oettain  rale,  that,  videbis  ea  $BBpt  committi,  xgam  scepe  vindioaiitnr, 
^oee  oienees  arei  often  commitied  which  are  often  pnnished  }  for  the 
Ireqnency  of  the  ponishment  makes  it  so  fomiiar,  as  itis  not  feaied*  For 
enasple,  what  a  lamentable  case  it  is  to  see  so  many  Cfaiistiaa  men  and 
women  strsngled  on  that  cursed  tree  of  the  galtows }  insomuch  as  If  in  a 
kigefiddaman  might  see  together  sU  the  Chtistiaostfaat,  but  in  one  ]rear, 
ttaea^Qitit  Bnghmd,  came  to  that  nntaneiy  and  ignoMMniottsdsslh  if  these 
weie«ny  apiakof  grace  or  charity  in  hins»  it  would  mdce  UsheartCe  bleed 
for  pity  and  •compasrion.'— But  the  consideration  of  this  preventing  justice 
wseewov^of  the  wisdom  of  pariiament  s  and  in  the  mean  time  eicpert 
Sttd  wiwuen  so  uake  preparation  for  the  sam^  as  the  teat  saith,  Ut  beae» 
d&eat  eis  Doasiniis.  Blessed  shall  he  be  tiuitlayeth  the  first  stone  of  the 
bitflfiag,  moK'Messed  that  proceeds  ia  it,  asost  of  all  tbabfiasBhethit^te 
die  ((lory  wfOod,  and  the  honour  of  oar  kk^  and  nation/' 
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Ir»  after  die  lapflie  of  eighteen  cefntories,  tlie  troth  may  be  po^ludied  irith- 
out  ofcnce,  a  philotopher  uig^t,  4ii  the  fdlk^wing  terms,  censure  Citsar 
Without  calomtdadng  him^  and  applaud  him  wkbout  eioidag  Ins  ishnfaes; 
Cesar  liad  one  pradottiiofatit  passion, — ^it  was  the  love  of  glory  )  amd 
he  passed  for^  yean  of  his  life  in  seeking  opportunities  to  foster  and 
encoorage  it.  Bis  soul,  ehtirdy  absorbed  in  ambition,  did  nc^  open  tedf 
to  odier  impulses.  He  cultivated  letters,  bm  he  'did  not  lave  them  ttddi 
enthnsiasin,  because  he  had  not  Idsnre  to  become  the  first  orator  dfAome. 
He  bormpted  the  one  half  of  'the  Roman  ladies,  but  liis  heart  had  no 
concern  in  the  fiery  ardour  of  his  senses.  In  die  SMM  ctf  Oksopaira,  h^ 
thought  of  Fbmpey  ;  and  this  singular  man,  who  disdainsd  to  fhave  a 
partner  in  the  empire  of  the  world,  wouM  'have  bluMied  to  'have  ^been*  for 
one  instant  the  slave  of  a  woman. 
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We  must  not  imagine  that  Cesar  was  bom  a  warrior^  as  Sophocles  and 
Milton  were  bom  poets,  for  if  nature  bad  made  him  a  citusen  of  Sybaris, 
he  would  have  been  the  most  voluptuous  of  men.  .  If  in  our  daya  he  had 
been  bom  in  Fensylvania,  he  would  have  been  the  most  inoifensive  of 
qnakers,  and  would  not  have  disturbed  the  tranquillity  (>f  the  new  world. 
The  moderation  with  which  he  conducted  himself  after  his  victories^  has 
been  highly  extolled  $  but  in  this  he  shewed  his  penetration,  not  the 
goodness  of  his  heart.  Is  it  not  obvious,  that  the  display  of  certain  vir- 
tues is  necessary  to  put  in  motion  the  political  machine  ?  It  was  requisite 
that  he  should  have  the  appearance  of  clemency,  if  he  desii^,  diat 
Rome  should  forgive  him  his  victories.  But  what  greatness  of  mind  is 
diere  in  a  generosity  which  follows  on  the  usurpation  of  supreme  power  ? 
Nature,  while  it  marked  Caesar  with  a  sublime  character,  gave  him  also 
tiiat ,  spirit  of  perseverance  which  renden  it  useful.  He  had  no  sooner 
begun  to  reflect  than  he  admired  Sylla,  hated  him,  and  yet  wished  to 
imitate  him.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  formed  the  project  of  being  dictator. 
It  was  thus  that  the  President  Montesquieu  conceived,  in  his  early  youth, 
the  idea  of  the  spirit  of  lavs. 

Physical  qualities,  as  well  as  moral  causes,  contributed  to  give  strength 
to  his  character.  Nature,  which  had  made  him  for  command,  had  given 
him  an  air  of  dignity.  He  had  acquired  that  soft  and  insinuating 
doquence  which  is  perfectly  suited  to  seduce  vulgar  minds,  and  had  & 
powerful  influence  on  the  most  cultivated.  His  love  of  pleasure  was  a 
merit  with  the  lair  sex  ;  and  women,  who  even  in  a  republic  can  draw 
to  them  the  SHffirages  and  attention  of  men,  have  the  highest  importance 
in  degoierate  times.  The  ladies  of  his  age  were  charmed  with  the  pros- 
pect of  having  a  dictator,  whom  they  might  subdue  by  their  attractions^ 
In  vain  did  the  genius  of  Cato  watch  for  some  time  to  sustain  the  liberty 
of  his  country.  It  was  unequal  to  contend  with  that  of  Ciesar.  Of 
what  avail  were  the  eloquence,  the  philosophy,  and  the  virtue  of  this 
republican,  when  opposed  by  a  man  who  had  the  address  to  debauch  the 
wife  of  every  citizen  whose  interest  lie  meant  to  engage  i  who,  possessing 
an  enthusiasm  for  glory,  wept  because,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  had  not 
conquered  the  world  like  Alexander ;  and  who,  with  the  hauteur  of  a  despot, 
was  more  desirous  to  be  the  first  man  in  a  village,  than  the  second  in  Rome. 
Casar  had  the  good  fortune  to  exist  in  times  of  trouble  and  civil  commo- 
tions>  when  the  minds  of  men  are  put  into  a  ferment,  when  opportunities 
of  great  actions  are  frequent,  when  talents  are  every  thing,  and  those, 
who  can  only  boast  of  their  virtues,  are  nothing.  If  he  had  lived  an 
)iundred  years  sooner,  he  would  have  been  no  more  than  an  obscure  villain, 
and,  instead  of  giving  laws  to  the  world,  would  not  have  been  able  to 
produce  any  confusion  in  it. 

•    I  will  here  be  bold  enough  to  advance  an  idea,  which  may  appear  para« 
doxical  to  those  who,  weakly  judge  of  men  from  what  they  achieve,  and 
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not  fix>m  the  piinciple  wluch  leads  tbem  to  act.  Nature  formed  in  the 
•ame  mould  Cesar,  Mahomet,  Cromwell,  ahd  Kouli  Khan,  They  all  of 
them  united  to  genius  thttt  profound  policy  which  renders  it  so  powerful. 
They  all  of  them  had  an  erident  superiority  over  those  by  wliom  they 
were  surrounded ;  they  were  conscious  of  this  superiority,  and  they  made 
others  conscious  of  it.  They  were  all  of  them  bom  subjects,  and  became 
fortunate  usurpers.     Had  Cesar  been  placed  in  Persia,  he  would  have 

* 

made  the  conquest  of  India ;  in  Arabia,  he  would  have  been  the  founder 
of  a  new  religion  ;  in  London,  he  would  have  stabbed  his  sovereign,  or 
have  procured  his  assassination  under  the  sanction  of  the  laws.  He 
reigned  with  glory  over  men  whom  he  had  reduced  to  be  slaves;  and 
under  one  aspect  he  is  to  be  considered  as  a  hero — under  another,  as  a 
monster.  But  it  would  be  unfortunate  indeed  for  society,  if  the  posses- 
sion of  superior  talents  gave  individuals  a  right  to  trouble  its  repose. 
Usurers,  accordingly,  have  flatterers,  but  no  friends  -,  strangers  respect 
them  ;  their  subjects  complain  and  submit :  it  is  in  their  own  families 
that  humanity  finds  her  avengers.  Cssar  was  assassinated  by  his  son,* 
Mahomet  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  Kouli  Khan  was  massacred  by  his 
nephew,  and  Cromwell  only  died  in  his  bed^  because  his  son  Richard  was 
a  philosopher. 

Caesar,  the  tyrant  of  his  country ;  Cesar,  who  destroyed  the  agents  of 
his  crimes,  if  they  failed  in  address  -,  Ceisar,  in  fine,  the  husband  of  every 
wife,  and  the  wife  of  every  husband  ;  has  been  accounted  a  great  man  by 
the  mob  of  writers.  But  it  is  only  the  philosopher,  who  knows  how  to 
mark  the  barrier  between  celebrity  and  greatness.  The  talents  of  this 
angular  man,  and  the  good  fortune  which  constantly  attended  him  till 
the  moment  of  his  assassination,  have  concealed  the  enormity  of  his 
actions.  Because  the  successors  of  Cesar  adopted  his  name,  we  must 
not  conclude  that  they  regarded  him  as  a  hero  3  they  only  considered  him 
as  a  founder  of  a  monarchy.  This  name  was  not  the  symbol  of  greatness 
of  mind,  but  of  power.  The  sovereigns  of  Rome  were  afraid  to  assume 
the  title  of  king,  because  it  had  too  much  meaning,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people  :  they  adopted  that  of  Cesar,  which  had  no  meaning ;  and  thus 
the  Cesars  became  greater  than  kings. 

Besides,  the  sovereigns  of  Rome  assumed  the  name  of  Augustus,  and 
we  cannot  possibly  imc^ne  that,  by  doing  so,  they  proposed  to  do  homage 
to  the  memory  of  that  detestable  prince.  Could  that  accomplished  philo- 
sopher, who  succeeded  Antoninus^  take  Octavius  Cephas  for  the  model  of 
his  conduct?  What  relation  is  there  between  the  sublime  soul  of  a 
sovereign,  the  disciple  of  Zeno,  and  the  atrocious  mind  of  a  tyrant,  whose 
destructive  policy  had  made  despicable  slaves  of  those  Romans  whose 
fiathers  he  had  butchered  ?  Had  he  any  occasion  for  the  name  of  Augus- 
tus ?     Had  he  not  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  ? 

I  respect  highly  genius  and  talents  3  but^  if  a  Cesar  should  arise  in  any 

*  Brutus  was  his  son  by  adoption. 
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of  our  modem  mpabVcs,!  woiddtdimeiu  omgifltrafm  toj^adhim  to  ib« 
gibbet.  If  sudh.ft  nan  sbouM  apiMwr  in  a  moniiraby  like  Ihai  of  Eogland^ 
it  would  be  prudflat  to  confine  bifpin  the  tower.  H^  •hooM  reoeiTo  no 
prateetum  biit:undcr  an  absolute  goTenunentiy  and  there  he  might  rise  to 
be  an  eioellent  despot. 


ON  NATURAL  BEAUTY. 


That  sensibility  to  beauty^  which,  when  cultivated  and  improTed,  we 
tenn  taste,  is  universally  difiused  through  the  human  species ;  and  it  is. 
most  uniform  with  respect  to  those  obj^^cts,  which*  being  out  of  our  power, 
are  not  liable  to  variq^tion  from  accident,  caprice,  or  fashion.  The  ver* 
dant  lawi^  the  shady  grove*  the  variegated  landscape,  the  boundless  ocean^ 
and  the  starry  firmament,  are  contemplated  with  pleasure  by  every  atten- 
tive beholder.  But  the  emotions  of  different  spectators,  though  similar 
in  kind,  differ  widely  in  d^ree;  and  to  relish  with  just  delight  the 
enchanting  scenes  of  natii^,  the  mind  must  be  uncorrupted  by  avarice, 
sensuality,  or  ambition ;  quick  in  her  sensibilities  -,  elevated  in  her  senti- 
ments ;  and  devout  in  her  affections.  He«  who  possesses  such  exalted 
powers  of  perception  and  enjoyment^  may  almost  say,  with  the  poet : 

I  eaie  not,  Fortune !  what  you  me  deny ; 
Yon  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Natufe's  grace ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  -windows  of  the  sky. 
Thro*  which  Aurora  shews  her  brightening  ikce ; 
Yon  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream,  at  eve ; 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  flhras  brace, 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  ohildien  leave ; 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  nought  can  me  bereave.* 

Perhaps  such  ardent  enthusiasm  may  not  be  compatible  with  the  neces- 
sary toils,  and  active  offices^  which  Providence  has  assigned  to  the  gene- 
rality of  men.  But  there  are  very  few  to  whom  some  portion  of  it  may 
not  be  advantageous  ;  and,  if  it  were  cherished  by  each  individual  in  that 
degree  which  is  consistent  with  the  indispensable  duties  of  his  station,  the 
felicity  of  human  life  would  be  considerably  augmented.  From  this 
source,  the  refined  and  vivid  pleasures  of  the  imagination  are  almost 
entirely  derived,  and  the  elegant  arts  owe  their  choicest  beauties  to  a 
taste  for  the  contemplation  of  nature.  The  vulgar  indeed  look  no  further 
than  to  scenes  of  culture  and  the  produce  of  husbandry,  because  aQ  their 
views  terminate  in  mere  pecuniary  profit.  They  only  remark  that  this  is 
fine  barley,  or  thet  is  prime  clover ;  as  an  ox  or  an  ass  would  inform  us, 
if  they  could  speak.    Persons  of  this  character  would  equally  admire  a 

*  T1ioiQtoa*s  Castle  of  Indoleaee. 
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book  iat  its  bindrng,  or  a  pictuve  lor  its  -friino^  Bnt  6ie  liberal  liave 
nobler  rvBrns,  oml  thongh  thej  giro  to  agrienHore  its  due  praiae^  they  caa 
be  deiigktcd  with  natural  beauties*  where  temlBg  was  nercr  known.' 

Ages  agone  men  of  taste  and  sensibility  hare  celebrated  with  enthusi- 
astic raptore  "  a  deep  retired  yale^  with  a  river  rushing  through  it  ^  a 
Tsle  having  its  sides  formed  by  two  immense  and  opposite  mountains, 
sad  those  sides  diversified  by  woods,  precipices,  rocks,  and  romantic 
cavema.*'  *  Such  was  the  scene  produced  by  the  river  Penu&,  as  it  ran 
between  the  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa,  in  that  well-known  classical 
vale,  the  Thessalian  Tempe. 

Virgil  and  Horace,  the  first  for  taste  among  the  Romans,  appear  to 
have  been  enamoured  with  beauties  of  this  character,  Horace  prayed  for 
a  viDa,  where  there  was  a  garden,  a  rivulet,  and  above  these  a  little  grove. 

Hoc  erat  fat  votis,  modus  agri  non  ita  magmu, 

Hortus  nbl,  et  tecto  vicinua  jugis  aqufls  foos 

£t  paulom  bUvs  super  his  foret.  Sat.  VI. 

Virgil  wished  to  enjoy  rivers,  and  woods,  and  to  be  hid  under  immense 
shade  in  the  cool  vaUeys  of  Mount  Hemus. 

—  Of   qui  me  gelidiB  in  Vallibus  Hsmi 
Sistaty  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra. 

Osoao.  II.  r.  436. 

The  great  elements  of  this  species  of  beauty,  according  to  these  princi- 
ples, were  water,  wood,  and  uneven  ground  $  to  which  may  be  added  a 
fourth,  to  wit,  lawn.  It  is  the  hapi^  mixture  of  these  four  that  produces 
every  scene  of  natural  beauty,  as  it  is  a  more  mysterious  mixture  of  other 
elements  (perhaps  as  simple  and  not  mora  in  number)  that  produces  a 
world  or  universe.  • 

Viigil  ^d  Horace  having  been  quoted,  we  may  cite,  with  equal  truth, 

our  great  countryman,  Milton.    Speaking  of  the  flowers  of  paradise,  he 

calls  them  flowers, 

which  not  nice  art 

In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  tuUttre  boon 
Pouts  forth  proftise  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain. 

P.  L.  h,  4.  V.  846. 

Soon  after  this  passage  he  subjoins  : 

This  was  the  place 

A  happy  rural  seat,  of  vtariou$  mew. 

*  Est  nemus  Heemoniie,  pnerupta  quod  undique  claudit 
SllTli ;   vocant  Tempe.    Per  qute  Peneus  ab  imo 
Efltasus  Pfaido  spumosls  votvitor  undlB 
D^ectuque  grnviy  &c.  Ovid  Mstam  :    Ub,\.  v.  608. 

A  fuller  and  more  ample  account  of  this  beautifiil  spot  may  be  found  in  the  ftrst 
chapter  of  the  third  book  of  JEUan's  Various  History. 
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Milton  explains  this  Tariety  by  recoonting  the  lawns,  the  flocks,  the 
hillocks^  the  valleys,  the  grottos,  the  water  falls,  the  lakes,  &c.,  and  in 
another  passage,  describing  the  approach  of  Raphael,  he  informs  us  that 
this  divine  messenger  passed 

Throug^h  groves  of  myrrh, 

And  flowering  odours,  cassia,  nard,  and  balm, 

A  wUdemess  of  sweets ;   for  Nature  here 

Wanton'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  played  at  witt. 

Her  virgin  ilEuicies,  pouring  forth  more  sweet 

Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss.        P.  L.  lY.  v.  292. 

« 

The  great  masters  in  painting  seem  to  have  felt  the  power  of  these 
elements,  and  to  have  transferred  them  into  their  landscapes  with  such 
amazing  force,  that  they  appear  not  so  much  to  have  followed  as  to  have 
emulated  nature.  Claude  de  Lorraine,  and  Salvator  Rosa,  may  be  called 
superior  artists  in  this  exquisite  taste.  In  the  art  of  landscape  gardening, 
the  French  are  far  behind  the  English.  The  walks  at  Versailles,  for  ex- 
ample, are  totally  spoilt  by  their  stiffness,  formality,  and  sameness.  How 
insignificant  and  tame  do  they  appear,  when  contrasted  with  the  scenery 
of  Windsor.  Contrast  the  Luxembourg  with  Kensington  gardens,  or  the 
Champs  Elys^s  with  Regent's  Park^  and  the  palm  of  pure  taste  must  be 
conceded  to  the  English. 

Even  in  the  darkest  periods,  when  civilization  has  only  spread  its 
amenities  among  a  choice  few,  the  love  of  natural  beauty  has  been  che- 
rished. How  warmly  does  Leiand  describe  Guy's  Cliff  in  his  old  English 
mixed  with  Latin.  "  It  is  a  place  meet  for  the  muses ;  there  is  sylence  3 
a  praty  wood  :  antra  in  vivo  saxo  (grottos  in  the  living  rock)  ;  the  river 
rolling  over  the  stones  with  a  praty  noise.**  His  Latin  is  more  elegant. 
"  Nemusculum  ibidem  opacum,  fontes  liquidi  et  gemiiiei,  prata  fiorida, 
antra  muscosa,  rivi  levis  et  per  saxa  decursus,  nee  non  solitudo  et  quies 
musis  amicissima."  Vaucluse  (Vallis  Clausa)  the  favorite  retreat  of 
Petrarch,  in  the  vicinity  of  Avignon,  has  been  warmly  praised  by  the 
poet.  **  It  is  a  valley,  having  on  each  hand,  as  you  enter,  immense  cliflls, 
but  closed  up  at  one  of  its  ends  by  a  semi-circular  ridge  of  them  ;  from 
which  circumstance  it  derives  its  name.  One  of  the  most  stupendous  of 
these  cliffs  stands  in  the  front  of  this  semi-circle,  and  has  at  its  foot  an 
opening  into  an  immense  cavern.  Within  the  most  retired  and  gloomy 
part  of  this  cavern  is  a  large  oval  basin,  the  production  of  nature,  filled 
with  pellucid  and  unfathomable  water  3  and  from  this  reservoir  issues  a 
river  of  respectable  magnitude,  dividing,  as  it  runs,  the  meadows  beneath, 
and  winding  through  the  precipices  that  impend  from  above." 

There  never  was  a  man,  truly  good  and  great,  insensible  to  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  who  did  not  prize  the  composure  of  rural  retirement.  Horace, 
when  he  breaks  forth  into  the  following  animated  exclamation,  seems  to 
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regret  the  want  of  that  heartfelt  eompkoeBcy  wliicli  the  bustle,  pomp, 
and  kmries  of  imperial  Rome  could  not  ofibrd. 

O  fas  I  qvando  ego  ie  aapidimy  quandoqae  licebit 
KoBC  v^teruni  Ubris»  nooc  Bonmo  et  anertibus  horis 
Dacere  soUicitflB  jucimda  oblivia  yitse. 

No  writer,  however,  ancient  or  modem,  has  so  truly  drawn  the  distinc- 
tion between  contemplatiye  solitude  and  sdlitude  arising  from  desertion^ 
u  Bfroa,  in  these  exquisite  verses  so  worthy  of  a  poet  and  a  philos<^her, 
and  in  wbidk  he  pays  homage  to  tiie  enchantments  of  natural  beauty. 

To  ait  on  locks,  to  mufie  o'er  flood  and  fell, 
To  alowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene, 
Where  things  that  own  not  xnan*s  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er,  or  rarely  been; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen, 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean; 
Ihis  is  not  solitude;   'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores  unrolled. 

But  'midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men. 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess, 
And  roam  along,  the  world*s  tired  denizen. 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress ! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued. 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Of  aU  that  flattered,  followed,  sought,  and  sued ; 
This  is  to  be  alone ;   this,  this  is  solitude ! 


THE  LATE  TAX  QUESTION. 


Ths  lively  interest  excited  among  the  whole  population  of  Guenisejr  on  the  sn^eet 
of  local  taxation,  induces  us  to  give  a  copious  report  of  the  arguments  adduced 
before  the  judicial  Committee  of  His  Hi^esty's  Privy  Council  in  the  late  case  of 
Csnr6  William  Tapper,  esq.,  and  others,  versus  the  Constables  of  the  town  parish. 
We  have  now  before  us  the  printed  cases  both  of  the  appellants  and  respondents^ 
with  their  respective  appendices,  and  as  they  contain  much  valuable  matter,  both 
of  historical  and  financial  interest,  their  sabstanoe  deserves  to  be  recorded  in  a 
permanent  form,  for  future  reference. 

Hie  appellants  were  sentenced  to  pay  their  proportion  of  parochial  taxes  esti- 
mated on  their  funded  property,  by  a  judgment  of  the  Royal  Court  of  the  33d 
Fetaruaiy,  1838,  whieh  judgment  was  based  on  a  local  ordinance  passed  on  the 
30th  April,  1821.  The  appellants  contended  before  the  judicial  Committee  that 
the  above-^iamed  oidinance  was  illegal  and  inoperative,  both  for  want  of  the  sanc- 
tioD  of  His  Hiyesty  in  Council,  and  also  as  being  an  act  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
Uie  Bogral  Court ;  and  they  Airther  maintained,  that  there  was  no  law  in  the  island 
of  Guernsey  authorising  the  taxation  of  property  in  the  British  or  Foreign  ftwds. 

The  re^Kmdents  answered^  that  the  Judgment  of  the  Royal  Court  of  the  island 
Vol.  I.— No.  2.  9 
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of  Ouenifleyy  of  the  2Sd  February,  1833,  vtbb  conformable  to  the  law  and  andent 
custom  of  the  island,  and  also,  even  supposing  (which  they  denied)  that  the  preseat 
mode  of  taxing  and  rating  required  modification,  the  law  could  not  be  altered  or 
modified  by  any  judge  called  upon  to  decide  Judicially,  but  that  such  change  or 
modification  must  be  made  by  applying  to  the  proper  insular  authorities  in  the 
first  instance,  and  in  the  event  of  redress  not  being  obtained,  by  alterwanb  peti- 
tioning  his  most  excellent  Migesty  in  Council. 

The  case  drawn  up  by  the  appellants  is  very  feeble  in  argument ^  and  indeed  in 
some  essential  pointe  it  subverts  their  own  position.  Whoever  prepared  it  seems 
to  have  confused  himself  with  giving  too  loose  an  interpretation  to  the  words  kv, 
custom^  and  ordinance.  In  the  second  page,  they  quote  an  answer  transmitted  Iqr 
the  Royal  Court  to  the  Privy  Council,  dated  the  10th  January,  1737,  to  the  following 
effect :  ''  My  lords,  we  never  pretended  to  be  vested  with  the  power  and  authority 
of  making  laws,  and  it  is  what  neither  we,  nor  our  predecessors  before  us,  ever 
assumed ;  but  we  beg  leave  to  acquaint  your  lordships  that  this  court  has  Uways, 
as  well  by  the  nature  of  our  constitution  as  by  virtue  of  sundry  charters  from  the 
Crown  and  other  express  orders  of  council,  deemed  itself  authorised  and  empowered 
to  make  regulations  and  set  down  such  rules  and  methods  as  were  neceseary  for 
the  enforcing  and  putting  in  due  execution  the  laws  of  this  island/' 

We  cannot  see  how  this  quotation  could  serve  the  cause  of  the  appellants;  for 
the  ordinance  of  1821,  on  which  they  were  cast,  was  not  a  new  law,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  phrase,  but,  as  it  even  appears  on  the  fiuse  of  it,  merely  an  act  expla- 
natory and  declaratory  of  an  ancient  usage  which  had  existed  from  time  inmieaio- 
rial.  Surely  there  is  an  obvious  difference  between  the  origination  of  a  fresh  edict 
and  the  promulgation  of  a  certain  form  for  carrying  into  effect  an  established 
custom!  In  the  nineteenth  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1821,  there  occurs  the 
following  passage,  and,  curious  enough,  it  has  been  cited  by  the  appellants  them- 
selves: ''The  Court  has  judged,  that  in  order  to  render  the  mode  of  taxation 
uniform  in  the  different  parishes,  it  was  necessary  to  lay  down  the  principle  by 
which  the  custom  of  this  island  has  been  regulated,  and  having  nothing  in  view 
but  to  follow  the  ancient  custom,  has  found  that  it  was  established.  First,  that 
income  or  revenue  was  not  taxed  except  it  arose  from  capital ;  Secondly,  that 
capital  and  effective  properties  were  taxed,  although  producing  no  income." 
Hence  it  clearly  follows  that  the  ordinance  was  not  a  new  law,  but  merely  a  more 
lucid  interpretation  of  what  had  existed  from  the  earliest  periods.  It  does  not, 
therefore,  appear  that  the  Court,  in  1821,  acted  at  all  in  contradiction  to  the  opi- 
nions expressed  by  the  Court,  in  1737,  in  their  letter  to  Council,  for  they  merely 
affirmed  the  usage  of  the  country,  and  it  ought  never  to  be  Inst  sight  of,  that 
Gruemsey  is  essentially  ''pays  coutumier."  Another  passage  in  the  appellants* 
case  appears  also  to  militate  against  their  own  views.  "  In  the  reign  of  king 
James  the  First,  1607,  Sir  Robert  Gardiner  and  Dr.  Husaey  were  sent  out  as  com- 
missioners to  the  island  of  Guems^,  to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  the  people : 
and,  by  their  decision  and  judgment,  confirmed  by  the  king  in  council,  upon  a 
complaint  brought  before  them,  it  is  expressly  required  that  all  friture  taxation 
shall  be  made  according  to  the  ancient  privileges,  liberties,  and  ctutami  of  the 
island."  Surely  this  very  paragraph  expressly  sanctions  the  ordinance  of  18S1, 
which  is  based  on  custom. 

The  case  of  the  respondents  is  prepared  with  great  ability,  and  if  it  be  oljected 
that  it  is  too  long,  and  in  some  parts  too  prolix,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
judicial  Committee  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  our  local  customs  j  and  as  the 
whole  point  at  issue  depended  on  usage,  it  was  highly  judicious  to  enter  fully  into 
details  and  porticolan  exclusivdy  appertaining  to  the  bailiwick.    Aooordinglyi  the 
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witb  a  hrief  siimiiiBry  of  the  constitution  of  Guernsey,  describing 
the  cfaancter  and  prerogatives  of  the  States  of  Election  and  the  States  of  Delibe- 
ratkm.  It  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  Royal  Court  have  bad  a  right,  from  time 
immemoilaly  to  enact  local  ordinances,  and  here  the^report  clearly  distinguishes 
between  a  new  law  and  an  ordinance.  It  is  woided  in  the  following  terms :  <'  The 
Boyal  Court  has  no  power  to  abrogate  any  old,  or  to  create  any  new,  law,  that 
aothority  being  vested  in  his  Majesty  in  Council }  but  the  Royal  Court  can  make 
any  orders  or  ordinances,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  exUtmg  ioios,  or  to 
dedare  what  the  law  and  custom  of  the  island  are  on  any  particular  jyoint,  and 
also  for  the  quiet  and  good  government  of  the  isle.  These  orders  or  ordinances  are 
fitsmed  and  promulgated  in  the  most  solemn  court  of  the  island,  called  the  Court 
of  Chief  Pleas,  which  is  entirely  legislative,  and  is  held  three  times  in  the  year,  in 
f^ch  his  nM^ty's  lientenant-govemor  may  be  present,  and  whereat  all  the 
crown  vassals  do  homage  to  the  king.*  These  ordinances  are  passed  after  hearing 
his  migesty's  law  officers,  without  whose  conclusions  or  opinions  no  ordinance  can 
be  passed.  An  ordinance  binds  all  the  inhabitants.  The  Court,  in  its  judicial 
capacity,  cannot  set  it  aride — on  the  contrary,  it  is  bound  to  respect  and  enforce 
it,  so  much  so,  that,  from  time  immemorial,  all  the  public  fimctionaries,  ftom.  the 
lieutenant-governor  to  the  assistant  conf tables  inclusively,  on  admission  to  office, 
swear  they  will  observe  the  ordinances  of  the  Royal  Court  and  cause  them  to  be 
observed*    No  appeal  is  admitted  fttom  any  ordinance." 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  proved  by  various  documents  referred  to  in  the 
appendix  to  the  respondents'  case,  such  as  an  extract  from  the  commission  of  11th 
Karefa  in  the  0th  Elizabeth ;  an  extract  from  an  order  in  council,  1680 ;  an  extract 
ftma  the  book  called  ^'  Tremens  des  comnussaires  royaux,"  anno  1607  \  an  ex- 
tract from  the  charter  of  king  Charies  the  Second,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
reign  \  and  by  the  form  of  the  oaths  taken  by  the  governor,  the  constables,  and 
the  assistant  constables.  These  documents  completely  upset  the  first  position 
maintained  by  the  appellants ;  to  wit,  '<  Tliat  the  ordinance  of  1881  was  illegal  and 
inoperative,  both  for  want  of  the  sanction  of  his  Mi^esty  in  Council,  and  as  being 
an  act  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Guernsey."  For  it  is  clear  that  the 
Court  of  Chief  Pleas,  not  certainly  the  judicial  court,  have  epjoyed  the  privilege  of 
making  ordinances,  not  in  the  character  of  purely  new  laws,  but  tn  the  character 
of  acts  explanatory  and  confirmatory  of  old  laws,  based  on  usage.  The  question 
was  thus  narrowed  into  a  smaller  compass,  and  the  only  remaining  point  to  be 
decided  was  this :  Is  the  ordinance  of  1821  in  accordance  with  andent  custom,  or 
is  it  not  ?  If  the  affirmative  be  proved,  then  the  iqppeUants  are  wrong :  if  the 
negative  be  proved,  then  they  are  right. 

The  respondents  next  proceeded  to  explain  to  their  lordships  the  three  following 
points :  1.  The  description  of  property  taxed  or  rated  in  Guernsey.  2.  The  cha- 
racter of  a  state  tax.  3.  The  character  of  a  parochial  tax. — In  reference  to  the 
fiist  point  they  stated,  that  ''  All  parochial  wants  in  Guems^  are  suxyplied  by  a 
property  tax,  as  contra-distinguished  i)rom  an  income  tax.  The  inhabitants  are 
not  mted  at  so  many  pounds  sterling,  but  at  so  many  quarters  of  wheat  rent,  each 
quarter  at  present  supposed  to  be  worth  about  £20 ;  thus,  a  parishioner  worth  a 
capital  of  £400  would  be  rated  at  twenty  quarters.  That,  fVom  time  immemorial, 
all  taxes  for  parochial  purposes  had  been  raised  on  all  property,  real  and  personal, 

*  In  the  oooit  of  chief  pleas  all  the  constables  attend  under  a  penalty,  so  that  the  whole  island 
iBTCpreMnted,  and  bo  jncUcial  bnsiness  whatever  is  transacted.  The  **conr  des  chefs  plaids**  Is 
thcntee»tote]l7  dlattact  bodf  from  the  *'coar  Jndiciaire.**  Oar  readers  most  understand  this 
•a  the  Meory  of  the  constltation,  for  the  attendance  of  the  crown  vassals  is  now  wholly  nominal, 
•0  OmI  in  flaot,  motato  nomine,  the  efficient  power  of  making  ordinances  rests  with  the  very  same 
who  pRMMmnoe  upon  them  JodldiUy. 
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wheretoeTer  ^kUuii^  Mongmg  to  penons  dwriUn^  in  th*  tolaad ;  but  hi  tlie  year 
1796y  real  property  in  Bngiaad  was  excepted  by  a  decision  of  their  loidAlps,  to 
«wliich  allusion  will  be  presently  made.  Ttam  or  rates  ha,Te  since  tiiat  time  been 
levied  on  all  property,  both  real  and  personal^  within  the  island,  and  on  all  penonal 
property  in  England,  as  well  as  on  real  and  personal  property  in  other  coantiieB 
than  England,  belonging  to  persons  dwelling  in  the  island." 

Hie  respondents  next  gave  the  following  explanalien  of  a  state  tax : — ^'  Hie  etate 
tax  is  raised  on  all  the  inhidiitants,  for  olgeets  in  which  the  whole  island  Is  iate* 
rested,  sach  as  fortifications,  sea»lines,  the  repairing  the  aims  of  the  milHia,  paUie 
roads,  watcb»hoases,  and  others  of  a  like  nature.  State  taxes  have  been,  time  <rat 
of  mind,  paid-^one-third  by  the  parish  of  8t.  Petei  Port,  and  the  remaining  tws- 
thirds  by  the  nine  conntiy  parishes,  aoootding  to  a  role  or  rate  settled  in  times  m 
ancient,  that  its  origin  cannot  be  discovered,  and  which  is  as  follows : 


The  Town  pays One-third. 

St.  Sampson One-thirtieth. 

The  Vale One-thirteenth. 

The  C&tel One-ninth. 

St.  Peter-in-the-Wood .  .One-ninth. 


St.  Saviour One-ninth. 

Torteval One-thirtieth. 

The  Forest One-twenty-fifth. 

St.  Martin One-eleventh. 

St.  Andrew One-sizteenfh." 


The  following  statement  explains  the  nature  of  the  parochial  tax  :-*•''  19ie  paro- 
chial tax  is  that  raised  for  parochial  purposes  only,  and  which  purposes,  in  tbe 
town  parish,  may  be  comprised  under  the  following  heads :  1.  The  hospitsi  or 
work-house.  8.  The  '^pauvres  honteux,"  (i.  e.  ont-door  poor,)  who  only  require 
tempoiaiy  relief,  and  are  assisted  at  thefar  houses  by  parochial  oiBcers,  called  in 
Onemsey  *^  oollecteurs  des  pauvres.'*  8.  Strangen  requiring  relief  $  mairttainiag 
the  public  lamps  and  pumps }  paying  the  com  rents  due  by  the  town ;  public  amen* 
orations  in  the  town  parish ;  the  salary  of  the  sargeons  who  attend  the  poorin  the 
hospital,  and  other  contingent  wants.  The  amount  of  property  at  which  persont 
are  rated  is  settled  in  each  parish  by  the  parishionerB  themselves,  and  consequently, 
is  not  uniform  throughout  the  island.  In  town,  each  person  possessed  of  ten 
quarters,  equal  to  £900  in  money ;  in  Torteval,  of  five  quarters  ^  in  the  CAtd,  of 
six  quarters  $  and,  in  St.  Aj^drew,  of  seven  quarters,  is  assessed  to  the  rates." 

Having  thus  exhibited  a  general  outline  of  the  system  of  taxation  adopted  in  the 
island  from  time  immemorial,  the  respondents  advert  to  the  case  of  Mr.  StepfaenSf 
who  appealed  to  Council,  in  1786,  against  a  decree  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Ouernsey, 
which  sentenced  him  to  pay  taxes  on  his  inheritance  situate  in  London.  The  Privy 
Council  granted  him  the  prayer  of  his  petition,  and  ordered  <<  That  the  Royal  Court 
do  enquire  and  ascertain  how  much  the  appellant  is  taxed  by  the  assessment  in 
question,  in  respect  of  any  houses,  lands,  or  other  real  or  immaveabU  estate,  lying 
in  England,  and  do  cause  a  proportionable  deduction  to  be  made  out  of  the  nun 
assessed."  The  appellants  relied  on  this  precedent,  but  it  surely  was  not  applicable 
to  their  case,  for  Stephens  was  exempted  because  his  property  was  real  and  im^ 
moveable ;  but  money  in  the  funds  cannot  be  included  under  that  definition. 
Indeed,  the  authority  of  Stephens  himself  was  against  the  appellants,  for,  as  the 
se^ondents  justly  remarked,  ^'  It  is  proved  by  the  order,  that  the  petitioner 
Stephens,  offeited  to  pay  his  proportion  of  all  taxes  legally  raised,  according  to  his 
proportion  of  all  his  inheritance  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  of  his  piraonal 
estate  there  and  every  where  eUe,  so  that  the  difference  in  question  was  only  whe- 
ther, according  to  the  plaintiff's  demand,  the  petitioner  ought  to  pay  to  the  poor 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter^Port,  in  Guernsey,  in  respect  to  bis  inheritance  situate  in 
London."  The  true  reason  why  Stephens  was  exempted  from  paying  parochial 
taxes  in  Guernsey  on  his  real  estate  in  London  was,  because  such  real  estate  paid 
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poor  ntes  in  the  fmrkh  in  Lottdoii  where  it  wee  situate,  and  it  would  have  been  && 
iqivitiee  to  aMke  him  pay  twiee  out  of  the  same  property ;  bat  this  Ibnns  n^ 
aignment  for  the  appellants,  who  do  not  contribute  out  of  their  British  fWnds  one 
tetiiing  towards  tlie  maintenance  of  the  BrttSah  poor. 

Hie  responients  next  allude  to  a  petition  presented  to  the  Royal  Court,  dated  the 
lUth  October^  1750,  ftom  the  nine  country  parishei^  praying  Ibr  an  alteration  in 
the  then  azistiBg  mode  of  taxation.  This  petition  is  short,  and  has  an  historical 
intenst,  so  that  we  make  no  apology  for  printing  it  at  length. 

^To  Mr.  the  BaUlff  and  MessieurB  the  Jurats  of  the  Royal  Court  of  the  Ishmd 
oC  Goonascy ,  the  hamide  FetitioB  of  John  OuHle,  of  St.  George,  authorised  by  and 
lepiywwitlna  the  parishes  of  St.  Sampson,  the  Tale,  the  Chtel,  St.  Saviour's,  St. 
Pieiie  du-Bois,  Tbrteval,  and  the  Forest ;  of  James  Andres,  authorised  by  and 
representing  the  parish  of  St.  Martin,  and  of  Bfr.  John  Le  Mesurier,  authorised  by 
and  leprawBting  that  of  St.  Andrew. 

''HuU  the  tnhahfttants  of  the  said  parishes  have  been  for  a  long  time  wronged 
snd  averehaigedy  when  puUie  taxes  are  levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  said 
island.  That  when  the  rates  of  this  istamd  were  founded  and  established,  they 
we  to  all  appeannee  in  aceordanoe  with  that  equity  and  juatiee  which  should 
mvaiiably  be  the  rule  of  all  states  and  eommmnties.  That  the  inliabitants  of  thia 
island  ahould  be  regarded  as  esdy  one  body,  when  it  is  necessary  to  levy  puUic 
taxes,  and  consequently  each  inhabitant  should  pi^  his  jnst  proportion  of  pnblie 
TImt,  by  rating  each  inhaMtant  according  to  the  property  he  may  pos- 
ten  the  tax  is  raised,  justioe  would  be  done  to  all.  That  the  town  and  parish 
of  St.  Peter-Port,  wluch  at  present  is  only  rated  at  one-third  of  the  public  taxes, 
afcoaldbeatieastratedattwo  thirds  of  the  same.  That  the  said  country  parishes 
of  tUs  said  island,  which  pay  two  thilrds  of  the  said  taxes,  are  not  at  present  in  » 
fwndltian  to  pay  one  Uiird  of  the  same.  The  premises  considered,  your  petitionen 
hsnbly  pray  the  Court  to  change  and  rectify  the  said  rates,  in  order  tiiat  the 
above  eoantry  pariahea  of  this  island  may  not  hereafter  pay  more  than  their  just 
proportiDn  of  the  public  taxes,  which  shall  be  levied  on  all  the  inhabitantB.  An^ 
th^  dnU  be  bound  to  pray,  &c.*' 

This  petition  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Court  on  the  21st  April,  1767, 
and  it  was  decreed  that  the  *^  Court  having  taken  into  consideration  the  petition 
of  the  above  representatives,  and,  after  hearing  the  king's  officers  thereon,  find  that 
the  end  thereof  tends  to  change  an  ancient  custom  practised  and  used  in  this 
iiland  from  tiase  immemorial." 

This  case  was  taken  before  Council,  and  among  other  points  then  depended  upon 
by  the  respondents  of  that  day,  was  an  affidavit  of  thirteen  inhabitants  and 
doaaaiaiers,  who  severally,  respectively,  and  voluntarily  (inter  alia)  made  oath  : 

"That  it  now  is,  and  has  always  been,  time  out  of  mind,  to  the  utmost  of  d^po- 
aeat's  knowledge,  belief,  and  remembrance,  the  constant  rule  and  practice  in 
levying  and  raising  the  taxes  of  the  said  parish,  to  tax  the  inhabitants  thereof  for 
vbatcver  sums  of  money  they  have  or  had  in  the  public  foods  in  England,  likewise 
tbar  stock  in  trade  at  home  and  abroad.  That  they  have  always  and  constantly 
taxed  all  houses,  magazines,  and  gardens  in  the  said  parish,  (many  of  whiah  ftre 
taxed  at  a  very  hi«ph  rate,)  although  the  proprietors  of  those  houses  reap  no  benefit 
or  advantage  by  them  besides  their  living  in  them,  and  that  they  have  alwaya 
taxed  those  houses,  magazines,  and  gardens,  to  their  loll  value  or  thereabout,  and 
that  during  the  present  war,  when  any  privateers  belonging  to  this  town  brought 
«  eouiderahle  priae,  the  owners  ni  those  privateers  were  taxed  the  immediate 
sweeediag  tax  that  was  raised  alter  those  prizes  were  brought  into  this  island,  for 
tbe  diare  or  inteiest  they  had  in  those  prizes,  and  aooording  to  ^e  eommon. 
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▼aluadon  that  was  made  of  those  priies^  although  the  said  owners  could  not,  nor 
did  not,  Tea]ize/>r  reoeire  the  amount  of  their  interest  hi  the  said  prises  till  msny 
months  afterwards." 

This  case,  however,  was  never  finally  a^fndicated,  for  the  Lords  of  the  Coancil 
did  no  more  than  direct  the  States  to  draw  up  such  a  scheme  of  taxation  on  til  the 
estates  and  properties  as  might  appear  just.  This  order  of  their  lordships  was 
discussed  in  the  island,  hut  the  minority  heing  of  opinion  that  no  modification  of 
the  old  plan  could  he  heneficiaUy  adopted,  the  whole  matter  fell  to  the  ground. 

Hie  appellahts  refer  to  this  petition  of  the  nine  country  parishes  and  the  njee- 
tion  of  it  hy  the  Royal  Court,  and  they  draw  inferences  from  them  which  do  not 
appear  to  us  to  he  well  warranted.  It  is  to  he  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  petition  alludes  to  pvJMie  taxegy  by  which  must  be  understood  state,  and  not 
parochial,  taxes ;  and  this  is  evident  finom  the  spirit  and  ot({ect  of  the  petition  itaelf, 
for,  as  has  been  shown,  parochial  taxes  are  levied  in  each  parish,  whereas  the 
^>ractice  of  rating  St.  Peter-Port  at  one-third  and  the  nine  country  psrishei  at 
two-thirds  only  relates  to  state  taxes.  Now  it  was  of  tki»  proporHon  that  the 
country  parishes  complained,  and  of  nothing  else,  and  certainly  they  had  no 
intention  to  exempt  fUnded  property,  (br,  by  so  doing,  they  would  have  increased 
their  own  burthens.  Besides,  there  is  no  analogy  whatever  between  the  two  csms, 
for  Mr.  Tapper  and  his  associates  appealed  against  a  paroehUU  tax,  while  the 
appeal  of  1766  was  against  the  pro  rat&  of  a  state  tax. 

No  further  complaints  of  the  local  system  of  taxation  appear  to  have  arieen  turn 
the  date  of  the  petition  of  the  nine  country  parishes  till  the  conclusion  of  the  late 
war,  when  the  sutject  was  agidn  brought  forward.  At  that  time  a  dliferenee  of 
opinion  arose  as  to  whether  foreign  ftmds  should  be  rated  at  their  nominal  or  real 
value ;  that  is,  whether  an  income  of  five  pounds  per  annum  in  those  ftmds  should 
be  rated  at  five  quarters,  or  at  the  number  of  quarters,  at  twenty  pounds  steriisg 
each,  which  such  Amds,  if  sold,  would  purchase.  On  the  26th  of  March,  1819,  the 
manner  in  which  taxes  were  to  be  raised,  (chiefly  owing  to  foreign  funds,)  whether 
on  capital  or  ineomey  was  discussed :  the  minority  of  the  Douzaine  appearing  to 
think  they  should  be  levied  on  income,  and  many  parishioners  on  capital,  the 
Court  directed  the  parish  to  be  consulted,  and  that  the  Douzaine  should  report 
the  parish  dedsion  to  the  Court.  The  parish  met  in  consequence,  and  dedded 
that  taxes  were  to  be  raised  on  capital^  and  not  on  viuiomBi  and  a  report  thereof 
was  made  to  the  Court  by  the  Douzaine  on  the  Slst  April,  who,  in  order  to  obtain 
more  ample  information  before  any  thing  was  determined  upon,  ordered  that  the 
old  douzainiers  of  the  parish  should  be  heard  as  to  the  custom  on  this  point,  and 
named  eight  ancient  douzainiers,  who  had  obtained  their  discharge,  fat  that  pur- 
pose. Those  gentlemen  (the  eight  ancient  douzainiers)  were  heard  on  the  10th 
February,  1890,  when  the  Court  decreed  <<That  the  custom  up  to  this  lime 
appearing  to  have  been  to  tax  ftmds,  as  well  British  as  Foreign,  on  their  reepectiTe 
incomes,  and  not  on  their  capital,  they  should  be  so  rated  for  the  present;  and 
the  Court  has  been  of  opinion  that  a  general  regulation  on  the  mode  of  taxation 
in  this  island  for  the  time  to  come,  which  should  embrace  every  case,  is  neoeeeary 

A  aommittee  was  named  to  report  on  the  matter  on  the  petition  of  the  constables 
and  douzainiers  of  the  town  parish,  and  they,  after  some  remarks  on  the  question 
of  settlement,  which  are  forrign  to  our  present  sul^ect,  made  the  following  obser- 
vations on  the  question  of  taxation : 

**  It  now  remains  fbryour  committee  to  advert  to  the  mode  of  taxation,  and  to 
the  principles  which  it  has  thought  right  to  adopt  on  this  suliject.  On  a  question 
that  arose  some  time  since  in  the  town  Douzaine,  the  Court  took  measures  to 
obtainall  the  information  possible.    It  ascertained,  inthefint  place,  that  it  was 
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tlM  wiah  of  the  pMrish  that  prcperty^  and  not  incomB^  shottld  be  taxed.  It  then- 
ordend  thai  aU  the  old  donzainien  out  of  office  should  be  hean|»  and  it  appeared, 
flrom  their  dedaratknu,  that  the  ineome  of  money  in  the  public  ftinds  had  been 
taxed  aooofding  to  the  amoant  of  qoarteie  of  annual  rent  which  that  income 
npnamtdjtdf  to  that  it  had  become  a  practice  to  regulate,  from  time  to  time,  the 
anrnher  of  <|aartere  which  thirty  pounds,  interest  of  ^loney  in  the  public  fiinds, 
wpwseuted ;  because  those  funds  being  all,  or  nearly  so,  English  funds,  the  diifer- 
enoe  from  one  to  the  other  could  never  be  considerable ;  Irat  it  Airther  appeared, 
from  the  dedaratlons  of  those  gentlemen,  that  it  had  always  been  customary  to 
tax  houses,  stores,  and  laud,  though  untenanted  and  unoccupied,  together  with 
aU  stock,  plate,  household  ftumiture,  and  generally  every  description  of  property, 
though  producing  no  income ;  ^ut  that  incomes  arising  ih>m  industry,  the  church, 
the  army,  public  situations,  pensiotts— in  a  word,  all  incomes  not  arising  from 
some  property,  had  aevsr  been  taxed. 

^  It  appears  then  certain :  1.  That  no  income  is  ever  taxed,  unless  it  be  founded 
either  cm  some  capital  or  on  some  other  eifectiTe  property.  2.  That  capital,  and 
other  eifeetlye  property,  is  taxed,  though  it  may  yield  no  Income.  From  all  this — 
though  there  may  have  been  some  exceptions  to  the  general  rule — and  indeed  it 
is  difficult  to  frame  any  rule  that  shall  have  no  exception— one  can  hardly  ref^ise 
acknowledging  the  evidence  which  is  presented  in  flkvour  of  the  general  principle 
of  oar  custom,  or  doubt  that  the  real  value  of  property  of  every  description  has 
akme  liofmed  the  basis  on  which  taxes  have  been  levied  in  this  island.  It  remains 
then  but  to  determine  what  is  the  most  equitable  method  of  assessing  taxes  on 
that  property ;  and  in  order  to  this,  it  may  be  proper  to  suppose  certain  ordinary 
cases,  which  have  hitherto  appeared  to  be  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
Let  us  then  suppose  the  case  of  four  brothers,  who  each  inherit  one  hundred 
quarters  from  their  fiUher.  The  first  satisfies  himself  with  receiving  his  hundred 
quartan  annually  at  his  door.  The  second  disposes  of  his,  and  purchases  Bnglish 
funds,  which  yield  him  four  per  cent.  The  third  also  disposes  of  his,  and  purchases 
foreign  ftmds,  which  yield  him  eight  per  cent.  The  fourth  also  disposes  of  his, 
hut  places  his  money  in  a  trade  whose  profits  yield  twelve  per  cent.  Why  should 
these  four  brothers,  who  begin  life  with  the  same  fortune,  be  difOsrently  taxed  ? 
Why  should  the  tax  of  one  be  double  that  of  the  other  7 

'^  Tou  have  never  dreamt  of  taxing  the  one  who  embarks  his  money  in  trade 
more  heavily  than  him  who  receives  his  hundred  quarters  annually  at  his  door, 
because,  yon  will  say,  of  the  risk  attending  trade.    But  is  not  the  investment  in 
foreign  funds,  which  yield  a  double  interest,  a  species  of  trade  ?    If  these  funds 
were  free  fit>m  risk,  would  not  every  person  invest  his  money  in  them?    And  of 
what  import  to  society  are  the  purposes  to  which  each  individual  cl^oses  to  apply 
his  capital — or  why  should  society  fetter  the  employment  of  that  capital  by  taxing  ' 
one  brother  at  two  hundred  quarters,  whilst  each  of  the  three  others  is  taxed  but 
at  one  hundred  7    If  but  one  brother  out  of  four  chooses  to  risk  his  money  in 
fordgn  funds,  are  not  the  chances  three  to  one  that  he,  whose  tax  you  would  thus 
double,  makes  the  worst  choice  7    Wait  until  some  of  them  have  gained  and  accu- 
mulated, and  you  will  then  tax  them  for  such  gain  or  accumulation  of  property ; 
bat  whilst  it  is  doubtful  which  of  the  four  brothers  has  acted  wisely,  do  not  tax 
one  more  heavily  than  the  other.    Let  then  the  value  of  the  whole  property  of 
each  individual  be  oBtimated,  and  let  that  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  rent  be  also 
foced ;  the  number  of  quarters  represented  by  such  will  be  the  amount  of  each 
person's  tax.    Such  is  what  appears  to  your  committee  at  once  the  most  simple, 
and  the  most  equitable,  system  of  taxation." 
At  the  chief  pleas  after  £aster  (dOth  April,  1821,)  the  Court,  in  the  exercise  ol> 
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ito  ancient  and  undoubted  authority,  took  the  vepoit  of  the  eoimnittee  late  eooiH 
deration^  and  promulgated  an  ocdhianoe  deolantocjr  of  the  aacient  lanr  and  cnteni 
of  this  idaad  on  settlement  and  tazatioa.  This  ordinance  le  eomposed  of  tmaij* 
four  articles,  not  one  of  which  introduoes  any  new  law  $  on  the  eontraiyy  thegr  an 
every  one  of  them  declaratory  of  the  ancient  laws  and  eostoma  of  the  Island,  as 
enforced  ftom  time  immemorial.  The  nineteenth  article  is  thus  wotiled.  *<ns 
taxes  of  this  island,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  and  other  wants  of  the  dif- 
ferent parishes,  are  levied  upon  their  inhahitants,  whose  obUgatioo  to  pay  them  is 
dedared  in  the  pnesent  ordinance.  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  tawrtiow  which  has 
heretofore  obtained,  and  to  the  difference  of  opinion  which  has  preTaUsd  upon 
this  suldect  between  the  parish  assembly  and  the  Tkwiialne  of  the  town,  and  to 
the  application  made  to  the  Court  to  make  the  neeessaiy  ordinances  tbcwiny  tho 
Court  haa  Judged,  that  in  order  to  render  taxation  naiftmn  throughout  the  dtfiveat 
parishes,  it  was  necessary  to  define  the  principle  which  has  governed  the  oiston 
of  the  island  upon  this  point,  and  being  s<iiely  desirous  of  ftdlawiag  the  prhiciplei 
of  the -ancient  custom,  hath  found  the  established  custom  to  be:  1.  Kct  totei 
income  which  is  not  founded  on  capital.  S.  To  tax  capital  and  all  eflbetlve  pro- 
perty, though  it  produce  no  income.  The  Court  declares,  therefece,  confonMUy 
to  the  principles  of  the  ancient  custom  of  the  island,  that  parochial  taxes  are  leried 
upon  the  number  of  quartern  of  wheat  rent  which  each  inhabitant  Is  poasssssd  of, 
or  which  his  capital  or  efieotive  property^  of  whatsoever  nature,  (exeepMug  only 
hie  real  estate  in  England,  in  the  iakmdof  Jersey,  and  in  the  sMi|}aeent  islands  of 
this  bailiwick,)  may  be  worthJ' 

It  was  against  a  sentence  of  the  Court,  founded  on  this  ordinance,  that  the  appel- 
lants protemtod,  and  in  adoptmg  this  coutse  they  acted  most  Iqjudicloiisly,  ibr 
they  at  once  exposed  themselves  to  a  <<  fin  de  non-<reoev<^,*'  that  Is  to  say,  to  be 
cast  on  demuirer.  This  the  respondents  cleariy  saw,  for  they  arffued^  <'  hi  answer 
to  the  plea  of  iUegality,  that  the  Court,  behig  assembled  In  its  judicial  capadty, 
were  expressly  bound  by  their  oath  of  office  to  execute  the  laws,  bat  cmdd  not 
change  them,"  and  in  the  answer  of  the  Royal  Court  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  petition  of  the  appellants,  they  observe :  <<  How  could  tbe  Court,  it 
is  humbly  asked,  grant  an  appeal  on  a  sentence  against  which  the  only  olrieetioii 
made  was,  that  it  was  conformable  to  the  law  f  The  Court,  in  its  Judicial  capadty, 
could  no  more  deviate  from  the  law  than  the  Courts  of  Westasinster  from  an 
express  statute  $  and  no  court  of  appeal,  called  upon  to  pnmounee  a  senttace  weD 
or  iU^Judged,  whatever  its  opinion  might  be  on  the  law  itsetf,  could  say  that  sen- 
tence was  Ul-Judged,  if  agreeable  to  the  existing  law."  The  respondents  fturther 
contended,  with  irresistible  argument,  <«That,  if  the  appellanto  considered  the 
ordinance  of  >be  dOth  April,  1831,  either  Ulegal  or  oppressive,  the  tow  aObrded 
them  means  of  redress,  which  was  by  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Royal  Court, 
when  assembled  hi  its  legislative  capacity  in  Chief  Pleas,  pofaiting  out  the  grier- 
ance,  and  praying  it  might  be  rectWed  ^  and,  in  the  event  of  their  not  obtahdng 
what  they  required,  then  complaining  to  His  Majesty  hi  Council.'* 

Without  entering  into,  the  merits  of  the  question  as  a  just  or  ui^ust  mode  of 
taxation,  but  viewing  it  shnply  as  a  question  of  law,  it  is  obvious  that  the  appel- 
lants had  not  a  chance  of  success.  But  one  most  important  consequence  baa 
resulted  from  this  action,  for  the  Bailiff  and  Jumts  are  now  bound  for  ever,  oa 
ttetr  ova  $hawmg,  strictly  to  enforce  the  lawa  and  ordfaiances  of  tbe  island,  never 
to  play  fost  and  loose  with  them,  but  to  execute  them  consisteiitly,  firmly,  and 
according  to  their  spirit  and  tenor.  Henceforward  we  look  to  a  settled  and  regu- 
lar and  certain  administraaon  of  justice,  fiyr  all  the  loop-holes,  and  crannies,  and 
chinks^  are  heoaeticaUy  sealed  and  closed  up,  and  everyone  may  now  p«N  con- 
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tmetiaad  deads  vHhmit  the  itlgkteBtfettr  of  their  bela^  eitiier  mangled  dr  k»m<* 
We  have  tUt  aaeiuanoe  ftom  the  Royal  Court  ttself,  who  hare  pledged 
rea  aoleiimly  before  the  judicial  oonindttee  of  His  Mijeety'sPiiTy  Gomiea 
to  awerve  froaa  this  nde,  Ibr  they  hare  affimed  that  <<The  Courts  in  ita 
Jttdkdal  eapadty,  could  no  more  deviate  from  the  law  tiian  the  Ckmrts  of  West* 
minaler ftom an eacpresB  statute.'*  Hear  it,  peopleof  Ouensey^and  ngoicethat 
hcBcafos'wawl  the  glotious  certain  mioertainty  of  law  in  this  baillwiek  has  rei^ired 
Us  death-blow  tnim  the  band  of  your  own  judgee  ihemaelvea. 

We  heartily  r^ee  at  the  decision  of  the  Judidal  committee,  beoense  it  was 
baaed  on  the  principles  of  Jualice,  and  also,  because  an  oppodte  sentence  would 
have  raided  many  fiunilies  instantly,  and  ultimately'  destn^ped  the  prosperity  of 
the  iriand.  We  feri  conrinoed  that  the  appeUanta  themselTes»  if  they  were  to  look 
at  tiie  remote  cottsequenoes  of  thrir  presumed  success,  would  hare  regretted  tbei^ 
teium^,  and  gladly  reverted  back  to  the  ancient  mode  of  taxation.  We  have  not 
fpaee  la  this  number  to  discuss  this  matter  flnanriaUy,  but  we  pfopose  to  do  so  In 
the  next.  Our  present  oh^ect  has  been  to  draw  up  an  epitome  of  the  aystem  of 
tuatkniy  from  the  earliest  periods  down  to  our  days,  with  a  brief  suuBiaty  of  the 
leoent  proceedings,  in  the  hope  that  tiiis  astiele  may  not  only  have  a  tanporary 
bttereat,  bnt  be  useftil  at  any  distant  date  fiw  reference.  We  cannot,  however, 
coadnde  without  expressing  our  matured  and  decided  oonrvietion  that  the  tows 
psririi  le  sMMt  inadequately  represented  in  the  States,  and  that  juatice  requirea 
aa  estenaive  change  in  this  department,  for,  as  the  great  Chatiiam  said,  in  speak- 
isf  OB  the  American  war,  **  Taxation  without  representation  is  tyranny."  We 
reftr  onr  leaden  to  a  letter  in  this  Magariae,  signed  '*A  CSuemseyman,"  who  puts 
ftvth  a  piaD  for  consideration,  and  we  shaU  be  happy  to  receive  additional  contri-t 
bitioBS  en  the  saare  suldect,  as  the  best  interests  of  the  island  ean  never  be  so 
iftUunBy  promoted  as  by  publie  discussion.  We  have  no  wish  if  shake  the  pil* 
lan  of  eur  iasalar  oonstitution,  or  introduce  rash  and  sweeping  meafiures  of  reform, 
bat  we  shcttld  reeoaunend  a  quiet  investigation  of  existing  foots,  and  the  adoption 
of  such  changes  as  the  altered  condltionr  of  the  town  and  country  in  respect  to 
weslth,  latenigence,  and  populatian,  may  foirly  and  in  justice  demand. 
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Sia, — In  view  of  the  reported  applications  of  Jurats  for  resignation,  we  cannot 
abstain  from  seeking  for  the  cause :  Is  it  that  the  duties  are  more  irksome  than 
formeriy  ?  that  power  has  less  charms  ?  or  that  they  themselves  get  more  alive  to 
the  very  important  duties  of  their  place  ?  I  beHeve  that  these  are  the  chief  rea- 
wns,  and  that  they  see,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  their  countrymen,  that  what 
iatisfled  our  fishing  ancestors  will  not  answer  with  their  (I  may  say  without  vanity) 
hig^  civilised  descendants.  It  is  this  cause  also  that,  besides  oUiging  present 
Jurats  to  demand  their  resignation,  keeps  a  vast  number  of  well-informed,  con- 
fdentious  intfividuals  from  standing  as  candidates,  with,  of  course,  the  impossl- 
laUty  of  retiring  after  having  served  a  reasonable  period.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  the  foult  lies  with  the  system,  and  not  with  our  x»resent  rulers :  tlteir 
modention  and  general  good  distribution  of  justiee  are  duly  appreciated,  but 
where  the  system  is  bad,  and  men  are  not  angels,  it  is  only  natural  if  foults  are 
attributed  to  them. 

It  is  less  of  our  Jurats,  as  magistrates,  that  I  would  speak,  than  as  only  fegislaton 
at  the  Chief  Pleas ;  members  and  leaders  of  all  the  committees ;  members  of  the 
States  of  Election,  where  they,  with  the  Clergy,  try  f^uentfy  to  have,  and  seem 
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oiteded  when  they  have  not,  the  initiatiTe ;  bat  more  particiilarly  as  memlMn  ef 
the  States  of  Deliberatfon,  when  united  with  one  half  of  the  Clergy^  all  irrfptm- 
Mle  mtmber$f  they  may  defy  the  whole  island,  and  YOte  away  hi  an  hour  the 
vevenne  of  yea»«  It  is  the  reunion  of  all  this  power  on  a  doaen  heads,  with  the 
moral,  the  only^-althongh  a  strong— responsibility  attached  to  it,  that  drives  and 
keeps  away  from  that  office,  or  rather  those  offices,  so  many  intelligent  indlTi- 
dnals.  Sir,  what  I  would  come  to  is,  that  to  render  the  holding  of  these  places 
less  irksome,  they  should  be  more  Justly  divided :  I  join  with  you  in  your  exeeilent 
observations  on  the  late  BiUet  d*Etat,  that  another  body  should  form  the  delibe- 
rative States ;  but  I  cannot  come  to  the  same  condutf  on.  The  States  of  Election 
are  not  the  proper  body  to  deliberate ;  that  plan  would  give  too  great  a  piepon* 
derance  to  the  country,  it  having  in  those  States  one  hundred  and  thirty  votei, 
to  the  town's  twenty-two,  the  remaining  twenty-two  being  the  court's,  dergy's,  and 
procnreur's.  I  think,  with  due  submission  to  others*  Judgment,  that  as  good  a 
plan  as  any  I  have  seen,  and  one  on  which  I  have  long  meditated,  is  oomprlied  in 
the  letter  hereto  annexed,  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  stranger  in  the  year  1864, 
that  appeared  In  one  of  the  local  papen  two  years  ago,  and  which  I  take  the 
liberty  to  reproduce,  journals  being  often  as  soon  forgotten  as  read. 

'<  My  dear  Friend, — ^Having  informed  you  of  my  arrival  here,  I  have  waited 
until  I  was  sufficiently  informed  to  be  able  to  write  with  certainty.  I  have  not 
alone  collected  my  intelligence,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case,  from  two  or  thiee 
leading  men,  who  will  often  give  an  interested  view  of  the  ease,  but  I  have  talked 
with  shopkeepers,  that  useftil  part  of  the  community,  now  no  longer  regarded  with 
disdain  by  petty  officers  and  others  of  that  stamp.  I  have  spoken  with  twmen, 
all  of  whom  can  talk  English,  but  prefer  French,  which  I  sufficiently  undefstaad 
to  indulge  them  in.  Approaching  all  these  peofrie  with  politeness  and  confidenosy 
seated  on  the  counter  or  leaning  against  the  gate  of  a  field,  I  have  found  them 
throughout  well  informed,  interested  in  their  politics,  fond  of  explaining  them  to 
a  stranger,  and  apparently  proud  of,  but  thanlLftd  to  Providence  for,  the  advan- 
tages they  ei^oy,  and  indeed  they  have  a  right  to  be  so.  I  hardly  know  how  to 
begin  my  account  of  the  little  gouoemememt  modiis  of  Guernsey.  However,  I 
shall  beg^n  with  the  States,  or  legislative  and  deliberative  assembly.  They  are  at 
present  composed  of  twenty-six  members,  including  the  president,  whom  they 
elect  by  ballot,  all  serving  without  pay,  and  a  secretaiy  and  treasurer  also  elected 
by  them,  who  receives  £300  a  year  out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  island.  This 
body  has  the  right  of  making  new  laws  or  amending  the  old,  with  the  sanction  of 
Government,  after  the  projects  or  plans  of  laws  have  lain  three  months  at  the 
secretaiy's  office,  and  been  duly  published  and  made  known  to  the  inhabitants. 
It  deliberates  on  general  matters,  on  being  warned  by  its  president  a  fortnight 
previous  to  the  meeting,  that  the  members  may  consult  their  constituents,  if  it  is 
a  question  of  great  importance.  It  votes  the  public  monies,  and  superintends  the 
several  committees  of  works :  these  conunittees  are  not  taken  out  of  its  body. 
The  members  of  these  States  are  elected  in  the  following  manner :  the  parishes, 
ten  in  number,  have  each  a  right  to  as  many  members  as  they  possess  shares  of 
fifteen  thousand  quarters  or  pounds  sterling  annual  revenue,  that  is,  each  parish 
having  less  than  £16,000  has  a  right  to  one  member  $  any  parish  having  more 
than  £16,000,  and  less  than  £80,000,  has  a  right  to  two,  and  so  on.  Now,  in  the 
present  States,  six  parishes  have  one  member  each,  three  parishes  have  two,  and 
the  town  parish,  possessing  £900,000,  has  fourteen,  making  the  twenty-six.  The 
members  are  elected  by  ballot  for  three  years,  but  at  the  first  anrangement  of  this 
plan,  it  was  so  made  up  that  there  should  be  no  general  election ;  the  first  mem- 
bers being  for  a  period  of  three,  two,  and  one  year.  The  electors  of  these  are  every 
'-dividual  in  possession  of  ten  quarters  or  pounds  sterling  proi>erty  of  any  kind. 
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goods,  rents,  and  ftmded  property  (whereyer  it  lay),  and  honses  and  land,  in  the 
island :  ibis  excellent  system  of  taxation  has  been  in  use  here  for  above  a  century, 
to  the  general  satisfiiction  of  the  people,  only  a  veiy  few  self-interested  Riehard$ 
having  sought  to  overturn  it,  but  happily  without  success.*  It  is  by  this  plan  also 
that  all  public  monies  are  levied ;  the  parochial  expenses  are  separately  voted  and 
paid  for  by  the  parishioners ;  those  of  the  States  are  voted  by  the  members  of  that 
body,  and  the  money  raised  generally  over  the  island  according  to  the  means  of 
individuals.  They  had  here  formerly  a  duty  on  spirits,  but  the  ease  with  which 
BMmey  so  produced  could  be  voted,  coming  in  appearance  from  nobody*s  pocket, 
tevin^  led,  it  appears,  to  vast  enterprises  for  their  means,  which  they  have  had 
tranble  enough  to  overcome,  has  rendered  them  wiser,  and  they  have  no  more 
dutiee,  except  on  shipping,  for  the  original  cost  of  their  superb  harbour,  which 
will  go  on  decreasing  until  it  is  paid  with  the  help  of  a  not  heavy  annual  tax  on 
the  Island,  whidi  wHI  cover,  it  is  expected,  the  whole  expense  in  at  most  twenty 
yeaiB  from  its  commencement ;  a  slight  duty  on  the  droit  de  ehasaey  and  on  dogs, 
*c.  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  this  letter  having  become  somewhat  lengthy,  I 
rikaU  close  for  the  present,  wishing  you  all  happiness,  &c.*' 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  above  plan  is  impracticable,  and  that  such  a  change 
would  be  injurious  to  our  ancient  privileges;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  would 
stivngthen  them  more.  Who  could  be  more  active  for  the  interests  of  their  con- 
stitneota  than  a  body  of  responsible  members,  who  would  bring  from  all  parts  of 
thaisiattd  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people  in  this  assembly,  where  they  would 
be  amalgamated  and  made  into  laws  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  $  and,  as 
to  the  practicability  of  operating  this  change,  nothing  can  be  easier  with  the 
suetion  of  His  Majesty  in  Council.  It  would  not  be  refiised  to  a  general  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  especially  with  the  good  foundation  we  pos- 
sess— the  taxation  according  to  the  means  of  individuals.  I  would  only  add,  that 
an  uniform  system  should  be  adopted  all  over  the  island,  that  houses  should  be 
taxed  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  town :  for  the  past,  it  mattered  little  what 
was  or  was  not  taxed  in  each  parish,  as  long  as  it  was  even  for  all  parties,  it  having 
but  its  own  poor  or  other  private  wants  to  maintain :  as  for  the  present,  should 
some  such  plan  be  entertained,  no  man  of  common  sense  would  dare  assert  that 
the  old  proportions  t  of  our  guarantee  to  the  States  should  be  maintained ;  that 
the  town,  with  three-fourths  of  the  property,  should  bear  but  one-third  of  the 
public  burthens,  whilst  the  eountiy,  with  one-fourth,  or  at  best  one-third,  with  the 
houses  taxed,  should  be  suli({ect  to  two-thirds  of  the  expenditure.  Would  that  our 
pabHe  men,  high  in  office,  saw  the  policy  of  advancing  with  the  liberal  and  just  opi- 
niona  of  the  age.  Would  that  our  talented  Bailiif  himself  had  some  ideas  of  the 
kind,  and  that,  like  another  Faliero,  X  he  would  conspire  for  the  good  of  his  country, 
nien  our  posterity  should  say — Under  the  baiUifat  of  De  Lisle.  Brock  our  native 
isle  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  extensive  works  undertaken  at  once,  but  now  that 
the  trouble  is  past,  they  remain  but  as  monuments  of  his  glory !  and  yet  what  are 
they  to  the  imperishable  constitution  vfe  owe  him !  I  I  am.  Sir, 

Without  distinction  of  town  or  country, 

A  GUERNSEYMAN. 

*  I  happened  to  be  a  true  pxophet. 

t  Thme  proporUoni,  or  rAts  as  they  are  called,  are  as  foUow :  the  Town,  or  St.  Piene-Fort* 
oae-third  j  St.  Sampson,  one-thirtieth  j  Valle,  one-thlrteenth  s  Cttel,  St  SauTenr,  and  St.  Pierre- 
dOpBoia,  ooe-Blntfa  each;  TorteTal,  one-thiitleth )  ToHt,  one-twentjr-llflh j  St.  Martin,  one- 
derenlh ;  and  St.  Andr^,  one-sixteenth.  Mad  the  application  to  Council  of  Meears.  Le  Merchant 
and  Cttey,  In  1S20,  been  entertained,  and  we  had  been  obliged  to  liquidate  the  debt,  jS'n5,S00,  the 
town  wmOd  hare  had  not  quite  5s.  in  the  pound  tteiling  income  to  pay,  and  Tortcval  jtf4  slarlinr. 
Tteprleon  was  boilt,  I  believe,  according  to  those  old  rftfes. 

t  At  painted  by  Byron.  God  forbid  he  Should  hare  the  same  ill  chance ;  he  would  not  hava  ta 
weak  hi  the  daik,  nor  would  hs  have  the  bloody  oligarchy  of  Venice  to  contend  with. 
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FAMILY  RECORDS;  containing  Menunr$  qf  MqjoT'Geueral  Sir  Imm£  Brock^ 
K.  B.,  Lieutenant  E.  W.  Tupper,  R,  iV.,  and  Colonel  WiUiam  D»  Vic 
Tupper  ;  vxith  Notices  qf  Mtyor-General  Tupper  and  lAetUenant  C  Tupper, 
R.  iV.y  to  tohich  are  added  the  Life  qf  Te-cumneehf  a  Memoir  qf  Coioud 
HaviUand  Le  Meenrier,  ffc.  ^c.  {re. — By  Ferdinand  Brook  Tupper,  £iq,^ 
London :  Baldwin  and  Cradock. 

This  TOtaine  eoDtmlns  a  series  of  bto{(niphical  sketches  of  dMFemit  maroben  of  the 
author's  faanly,  with  a  notice  of  Te-cam-seb,  the  celebrated  ReA  ladfaia  GUef. 
A  copious  appendix  is  annexed  to  the  work,  in  which  Mr.  Tapper  liaaoflllected  with 
Kreat  care  a  variety  of  furtive  documents  relating  to  the  character  and  eondoctof 
the  subjects  of  his  MeoMirs.  As  a  literary  productionv  this  volame  is  creditable  to 
the  author's  talents*  The  style  is  chaste  and  vig^orous;  the  narrative  portion  is 
judiciously  arraiii^ed,  and^  with  the  exception  of  the  *'  Visit  of  Indian  Chiefi  to 
Georg^e  the  Fourth,"  the  facts  recorded  have  much  historical  interest.  But  if  we 
ri^tly  appreciate  the  motives  which  led  to  this  publication,  they  orig^inated  in  a 
bigitier  feeling^  than  mere  literary  ambition,  and  we  must,  therefore,  rpj^ard  the 
Family  Records  as  a  tribute  of  affection  to  the  memory  of  departed  relatives.  The 
Memoir  on  Colonel  Tupper  fully  justifies  this  opinion,  for  the  heart  and  soul  of  an 
attached  brother  breathes  in  every  line. 

The  wock  is  embellished  with  three  beautiful  lithojf^raphlc  sketches.  The  first 
represents  the  monument  erected  on  Queenston  Heifphts,  in  honour  of  that  gfalhiat 
soUtter  and  excellent  gentleman,  Mi^or-General  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  K.B.  The  aeeoMi 
is  a  view  of  Good  Harbour,  in  Candia,  where  Lieutenant  Topper,  of  His  Majesty's 
frigate  Sybille,  was  slain  in  attacking  a  party  of  Greek  pirates.  The  third  is  a  iac- 
simile  of  a  medal  presented  to  one  of  the  author's  ancestors,  in  1692,  by  WiUiam  and 
Mary,  in  grateful  and  honourable  remembrance  of  his  devotion  to  the  best  interests 
of  his  country  in  passing  through  the  French  fleet,  and  conveying  intelligence  to 
Admiral  Russell  that  Tourville  was  at  sea. 

The  career  of  General  Brock  was  short,  but  glorious,  and  he  had  the  rare  merit 
of  shining  equally  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field.  Adored  by  his  own  regiment,  the 
gallant  49tb,  he  was  also  deservedly  popular  among  the  natives  of  Canada,  to  whom 
be  dealt  out  justice  wHh  en  impartial  band.  Had  his  Hie  been  prolonged,  and  the 
sphere  of  bis  usefalness  been  extended,  there  can  be  do  doubt  that  he  would  have 
aehieved  a  reputatioa  inferior  to  none  of  hie  more  fertnwite  brothers  in  arms. 
InUepid  as  a  soldier ;  locorruptibte  as  a  diplomatiat ;  generoos,  frank,  and  aAUe 
as  a  nuin,  he  manifested  all  those  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  fitted  him  for 
command.  The  distingnishing  features  of  his  character  were  honour  and  benevo- 
lence, and  he  richly  deserves  the  appellation  of  a  great  and  good  man.  He  appears 
to  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  ancient  chivalry,  and  this  excess  of  military  ardour  de- 
prived his  country  too  soon  of  his  valuable  services.  "  When  urged  by  some  friends,'' 
says  Mr.  Topper,  "  to  be  more  careful  of  his  person,  he  replied.  How  can  I  expect 
my  men  to  go  where  I  am  afraid  to  lead  them,"  a  sentiment  worthy  of  a  hero,  but 
which  a  general  shonld  moderate  within  the  bounds  of  prudence. 

Mr.  Tupper  thus  narrates  the  fatal  conflict  in  which  the  general  lost  his  life  :— 
*'  For  some  days  the  British  commander  suspected  that  the  enemy  meditated  an 
attack,  and  the  evening  previously  he  caHed  his  staff  together,  and  gave  to  each  the 
naeessary  instmctioos.  Agreeably  to  his  usual  custom  he  arose  before  daylight,  and, 
hearing  the  report  of  cannon  and  musketry,  directed  Magor-General  Sheaffe  to 
bring  ap  tlia  troops  as  soon  as  they  were  assembled.  He  then  gatlopped  eagerly 
from  Fort  George  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  on  his  arrival  there  at  a  quarter  before 
seven,  fonnd  the  iank  companies  only  of  the  49th  regiment,  with  a  few  of  the  militia. 
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meaged  with  the  eoeniy.  Hm  ll^ht eoupmliy,  under  Cftptain  WUnams,  was 
<on  tiw  road  leading  ap  th«  beiKhti  watching  the  enemy  helow,  and  the  grenadiers, 
Bsder  CnptaSn  Dernds^  the  senior  ofiicer,  were  guarding  the  village  and  covering 
two  three-iMMmdeni,  whose  6re  swept  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  general  rode  np 
tiie  hill  In  front  of  ^e  light  company  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  artillery  and  mtts> 
ketry  from  the  American  shore.  Soon  afterwards  the  enemy  gained  innsession,  by 
a  fisherman's  pathway,  of  the  snmmit  of  the  heights,  and  the  light  company  was 
e0ap«fled,by  dint  of  nnmbers,  to  retreat  slowly  down  the  hill  into  the  village  of 
Qneonaton,  where  they  formed  across  a  street,  while  the  grenadiers  came  np  with 
the  three-pounders,  and  formed  on  the  right  of  the  enemy.  Sir  Isaac  Brock ,  observ- 
iag  tbe  Americans  to  waver,  evdensd  a  charge,  which  he  personally  accompanied, 
but  aa  thay  gave  way,  tiie  result  was  not  equal  to  his  expectations.  Retreatiniir  oA 
their  main  body,  the  whole  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  msuketry ;  and  conspicuous  from 
his  dresa,  iiis  height,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  animated  his  little  band,  6ie 
Biilhih  oommander  was  soon  singled  out  by  their  riflemen,  whose  celebrity  for  un- 
erring aim  was  never  more  craelly  justified.  While  within  pistol  shot  of  the  Ameri- 
can lines,  about  an  hour  after  his  arrival,  tlie  fatal  bullet  enteredhis  right  breast, 
and  psuaed  through  bis  left  side.  He  Hved  only  long  enough  to  utter  tids  dying 
exlwrtatiatt :  My  fail  must  not  be  noticed,  or  impede  ray  brave  companions  from 
advaaciiiir  to  victory;  and  then  to  express  a  wish  that  some  token  of  remembrance, 
whlcfa  eonid  not  be  dMncHy  understood,  slionid  be  transmitted  to  his  sister.  On  tlie 
same  day,  n  week  previously,  he  had  completed  his  forty-third  year." 

Tiie  iriitnes  of  General  Brock  were  not  only  appreciated  by  his  own  soldiers  and 
the  natives  of  Canada,  but  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem  and  admiration  by  his 
opposwfits,  of  which  Mr.  Tnpper  has  recorded  tlie  following  gratifying  proof.  The 
Amerieao  oommander.  Major  General  Van  Renssalaer,  ^Mn  a  letter  of  condolence, 
informed  Major-Generel  Sbeafie  that  immediately  after  the  funeral  solemnities  were 
over  on  the  British  side,  a  compliment  of  minute  guns  would  be  paid  to  iris  memory 
OB  theirs.  Accordingly,  the  cannon  at  Fort  Niagara  were  fired,  as  a  mark  of  respect 
dae  to  a  brave  enemy."  The  president,  Madison,  in  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress, acknowledged  the  great  and  useful  talents  of  General  Broek,  and  appears  to 
liave  considered  the  loss  of  the  battle  as  cheaply  earned  by  the  removal  of  so  formi- 
dable a  character.  **  Our  loss,"  said  Madison,  **  has  been  considerable,  and  is  deeply 
to  be  lamented.  That  of  the  «nany,  less  ascertained,  will  be  the  more  felt,  as  it 
Includes  among  the  killed  the  commanding  general,  who  was  also  the  governor  of 
the  province.'' 

Mr. Tapper  thus  sums  up  the  character  of  his  distingnished  relative:  ** Nature 
had  Imcb  very  liountlfal  to  Sir  Isaac  Brock  in  those  personal  gifts  which  appear  to 
soch  peculiar  advantage  in  the  army,  and  at  the  first  glance  the  soldier  and  the 
geademan  were  seen.  In  stature  he  was  tall,  erect,  athletic,  and  well  proportioned, 
although  in  later  years  his  figure  was  perhaps  too  portly ;  and  when  a  young  man,  at 
the  head  of  his  company  of  grenadiers,  he  attracted  general  observation  by  his  mar- 
tial presence.    His  fine  and  benevolent  countenance  was  a  perfect  index  of  his 

mind,  and  his  manners  were  frank,  courteous,  and  engaging Elevated  to  the 

goverament  of  Upper  Canada,  he  redaimed  the  disaffected  by  mildness,  and  fixed 
the  wavering  by  argument ;  and  having  no  national  partialities  to  gratify,  that  rock 
on  which  so  many  provincial  governors  have  split,  he  meted  equal  favour  and  justice 
to  alL  British-bom  subjects  soon  felt  convinced  that  with  him  their  religion  or  their 
birth-place  was  no  obstacle  to  their  advancement.  Even  over  the  minds  of  the 
Indisns  Sir  Isaac  Brock  gained  an  nscendency  altogether  unexampled,  and  which 
he  judicionsly  exercised  for  purposes  conducive  equally  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  (0  the  interests  of  his  country.  He  engaged  them  to  throw  aside  the  scalping 
kaifie,  implanted  in  their  breasts  tlw  virtues  of  clemency  and  forl>earance,  and 
taught  them  to  feel  pleasure  and  pride  in  the  compassion  extended  to  a  vanquished 

enemy Of  all  the  good  qualities  which  adorned  this  accomplished  soldier,  none 

wv  more  proraioent  tiian  his  decision,  and  it  was  ever  under  the  gnida:noe  of  a 
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sonnd  judi^ment.  Hit  strong  attachmevC  to  the  senriee,  and  paitlettlariy  to  bis  rega* 
ment,  formed  another  distinguishing  feature  in  his  character.  There  was  a  corres- 
pondence of  regard  between  him  and  his  officers,  and  even  the  non-commissioQed 
officers  and  privates,  that  produced  the  picture  of  a  happy  family.  Those  extremi- 
ties of  punishment,  which  the  exactions  of  discipline  will  sometimes  occasion,  rarely 
reached  his  men.  He  governed  them  by  that  sentiment  of  esteem  which  he  himself 
had  created,  and  the  consolation  was  given  him  to  terminate  a  brief  Irat  brilliant 
course  in  the  midst  of  his  professional  family.  They  performed  his  last  obsequies 
and  those  who  knew  the  commander  and  his  men  will  be  convinced  tliat,  on  the  day 
of  his  funeral,  there  was  an  entire  detachment  in  tears." 

This  is  high  praise ;  but  though  it  be  the  testimony  of  a  iriend  and  relation,  we 
conscientiously  believe  that  it  is  honestly  deserved.  Let  all  young  officers  cherish 
the  same  sentiments  as  General  Brock,  and  never  separate  the  soldier  from  the 
citizen,  the  Christian  from  the  commander.  Such  a  moral  reformation  may  put  an 
end  to  the  brutal  practice  of  military  flogging,  and  our  officers  will  soon  be  convinced, 
even  afler  a  very  short  experiment,  that  their  men  will  be  easily  led  by  a  thread  of 
silk,  when  they  cannot  be  driven  by  a  rod  of  iron. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Memoir  of  William  De  Vic  Tapper,  who  held  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  Chilian  service.  His  career  was  short,  and  terminated  in  a  most  cruel 
death.  Whoever  reads  this  biographical  sketch  will  feel  with  us  that  an  nnpropitioos 
destiny  threw  this  brave  and  enterprtzing  young  man  into  foreign  service,  whereas 
had  he  obtained,  what  he  ardently  desired,  a  commission  in  the  British  army,  he 
might  still  have  been  spared  to  his  lamily  and  friends.  But  it  was  otherwise  or- 
dained ;  and  his  talents,  and  courage,  and  finally,  his  life,  were  all  sacrificed  in 
promoting  the  independence  of  an  ungratefid,  vacillating,  and  ungenerous  people. 
In  dying  the  death  of  a  soldier,  De  Vic  Tapper,  however,  only  experienced  the  fate 
of  his  family,  for  on  sea  and  land  an  unusual  number  of  them  have  fallen  In  defence 
of  their  country. 

The  subject  of  this  Memoir  left  Guernsey  in  1821,  and  arrived  at  Santiago,  a  m^re 
soldier  of  fortune,  without  a  single  letter  of  introduction  to  those  in  authority.  But 
genius  and  enterprize,  as  Bacon  has  truly  raid,  will  either  find  a  road  or  make  one. 
Young  Tupper  was  a  good  linguist :  his  personal  appearance,  highly  prepossessing; 
and  the  chivalry  of  his  character  soon  procured  him  friends.  He  was.  requested  by 
Colonel  Beaochef  to  accompany  him  in  an  expedition  against  the  revolted  garrison 
of  Valdivia,  and  he  seized  this  first  opportunity  of  displaying  bis  courage  in  mitking 
prisoner,  with  bis  own  hands,  one  of  the  ringleaders,  and  bringing  him  captive  to 
the  boat*  He  was  immediately  appointed  captain  of  the  grenadier  company,  a  pro- 
motion which  did  honour  to  tiie  perspicacity  and  judgment  of  Colonel  Beaucbef. 
He  next  served  under  General  Ramon  Freire,  who  turned  out  to  be  his  evil  geuioi, 
in  an  attack  on  the  island  of  Chiloe,  in  which  he  displayed  the  most  spirited  valour, 
when  his  men  ware  surprised  by  an  ambuscade,  and  in  which  encounter  Captain 
Tapper  was  wounded  in  the  left  side  by  a  bullet,  and  also  in  his  leg  by  the  thrust  of 
a  bayonet. 

When  General  Pinto  declined  the  office  of  president  in .  1820,  an  event  whicli 
caused  all  the  future  calamities  of  the  country.  General  Prieto,  one  of  the  greatest 
ndfians  that  ever  disgraced  humanity,  under  the  pretext  of  recalling  the  exiled 
Director  O'Higgins,  but  really  to  promote  bis  own  treacherous  designs,  marched  bis 
troops  on  the  capital.  When  General  Freire  attempted  to  assume  the  conunaod  of 
the  garrison  of  Santtago«  they  refused  to  obey  his  orders.  A  most  serbns  disturb- 
ance was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  but  the  decision  and  courage  of  De  Vic  Tapper, 
then  colonel  of  battalion  No.  8,  fortunately  averted  this  calamity.  Freire  had  in- 
troduced himself  into  the  barracks,  and  vras  liaranguing  the  soldiers,  when  Tupper 
arrived.  '*  Addressing  them  in  Spanish,  he  spoke  briefly  to  this  effect :  Soldien  I 
the  captain-general  has  led  you  to  victory— your  colonel  has  also  led  you  to  victory; 
whom  do  you  obey  ^  your  colonel  or  General  Freire  ?  The  whole  battalion  instanta- 
neously responded  as  one  man.  We  obey  our  colonel— Viva  el  Coronel  Tupper." 
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If  die  reader  eoMtdert  fkU  Freire  was  a  native,  and  Tapper  a  foreigner— that  the 
foraer  had  been  president,  and  still  possessed  the  sttpreme  military  rank,  and  more- 
over, that  he  was  a  favourite  with  the  troops— he  wiU  readily  admit  that  no  more 
convincing  proof  conld  be  addnced  of  tlie  respeet  and  attachment  which  Topper's 
eondnct  had  secured,  as  well  as  of  his  own  coorage  and  fearless  presence  of  mind. 

When  General  Prieto  threw  off  the  ma»k,  and  appeared  in  open  revolt.  Colonel 
Tapper  determined  toeapport  the  government  and  Congress,  and  served  under  the 
oommand  of  General  Prelre.  A  battle  ensued  in  which  Prieto  was  defeated,  but 
he  had  the  address  to  delude  Lastra  and  Viel,  the  first  and  second  in  command, 
after  the  engagement,  and  having  decoyed  them  into  his  quarters  under  the  pre- 
tence of  signing  an  armistice,  he  declared  they  were  his  prisoners.  He  tried  the 
same  insidioos  trick  on  Tupper,  but  the  wary  Guemseyman  was  not  to  be  over- 
reached. Prieto  then  requested  Lastra  to  sign  a  docament,  to  the  effect  that  Topper 
shonid  surrender  with  his  battalion.  Whether  Lastra  complied  or  not  appears  to  be 
nncertain,  but  Tupper  replied  to  the  message  he  received  that  he  would  not  go  over, 
and  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  his  companions  in  arms.  Prieto  at  first  disregarded 
this  summons,  but  when  Tupper  threatened  to  attack  hiih,  he  at  once  gave  up.  his 
prisosiers.  This  is  another  gratifying  proof  of  Topper's  honourable  character  and 
detennined  resolution. 

His  attack  on  the  Achilles,  a  very  large  90-gnn  brig,  is  an  additional  instance  of 
his  daring  and  chivalrous  spirit  It  was  reported  at  Santiago  that  he  was  slain  in 
this^  enterprize,  and  his  cowardly  enemies  manifested  at  once  their  own  baseness 
and  their  sense  of  his  merits  hy  lighting  bonfires  in  the  streets,  while  at  Valparaiso 
they  kad  the  unheard-of  barbarity  to  proceed  to  the  lodgings  of  his  wife,  and  pro- 
claim aloud  the  fate  of  her  hnsbaad. 

The  battle  of  lircai  decided  the  qutotion  of  supremacy  between  Freire  and  Prieto, 
and  teroilnated  to  death  the  adventurous  career  of  Tupper.  Freire  committed  the 
grossest  military  blunder  in  accepting  an  engagement  and  coming  forward  on  the 
open  plain  from  the  strong  position  of  Talca,  when  his  army  was  vastly  inferior  in 
cavalry.  We  extract  the  following  particulars  from  the  Memoir  of  the  barbarous 
sad  nnsoldier-like  conduct  of  Prleto*s  Myrmidons.  **  Colonel  Tupper  is  said  to  have 
exhibited  the  most  reckless  valour  during  the  day,  and  to  have  rallied  his  little  batta* 
lion  several  times.  Thrice  he  led  it  to  the  charge,  and  in  the  last  charge  he  was 
slightly  wounded  In  the  foot  by  a  spent  ball.  Having  previously  dismounted  to 
encourage  his  men,  he  vras  unable,  in  the  m^lto  which  succeeded,  to  find  his  horse ; 
and  the  accounts  of  the  manner  In  which  he  got  away,  when  all  was  lost,  are  so 
contradictory,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  them.  All  agree,  however,  in  stating 
that  he  was  particularly  sought  after,  and  that  a  Major  Baquedano  gave  orders  to 
his  dragooaa  to  show  him  no  quarter.  A  party  of  these  dragoons  and  some  Indians 
overtook  him,  and  finding  that  they  would  not  spare  his  life,  he  reproached  them 
with  their  brutality,  and  drew  his  sword  to  defend  himself;  but  being  surrounded, 
an  Indian  from  behind  ran  him  through  the.body  with  his  lance,  when  he  fell,  and 
a  few  sabre  cuts  soon  terminated  his  sufferings.  One  of  the  barbarians  immediately 
severed  a  finger,  on  which  the  victim  wore.a  ring,  and  conveyed  it  to  hb  commander 
as  a  proof  that  one  whom  they  so  much  dreaded,  would  trouble  them  no  mote.  A 
Captain  Garcia,  of  Baqnedano's  regiment,  who  was  also  promoted  after  the  battle, 
stood  by  during  this  barbarous  murder,  without  Interfering  to  prevent  it" 

Thus  perished.  In  the  flower  of  his  age,  thb  gallant  and  high-spirited  man,  and 
thou^  his  deliberate  massacre  in  cold  blood  harrows  up  our  feelings,  yet  the  very 
fact  itself  is  the  highest  testimony  that  his  enemies  could  have  paid  to  his  skill,  intre* 
pidlty,  perseverance,  and  abilities.  He  was  sacrificed  to  the  /ears  of  Prieto,  who 
justly  considered  him  the  sword  and  buckler  of  the  irresolute  and  vacillating  Freire. 

We  have  only  space  slightly  to  allude  to  the  notice  on  Te-enm-seh,  contained  in 
the  Appendix.  This  Indian  warrior,  of  the  Shawanee  tribe^  was  born  in  1770,  and 
attached  himself  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  during  the  war  with  the  United 
States.   *'  He  was  undoubtedly,"  says  Mr.  Tapper,  *'the  greatest  chief  since  the 
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days  of  Pontiac,"  im^m  flcmrithed  in  the  time  of  Oentnd  Wdfe.  In  eariy  life  be  wh 
addicted  to  inebriety,  tlie  prevailioi^  vice  of  the  Indians,  bat  lib  good  Knie  aad 
resolution  conquered  the  habit,  and,  in  his  later  years,  he  was  remarkable  for  tem- 
peraoee.  In  helf  ht  he  was  five  feet  ten  inches,  well  formed,  and  capable  of  endo- 
ring  fatigne  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  His  carriage  was  erect  and  conunandinp, 
aad  there  was  an  air  of  hantenr  la  his  oonntenanoe,  arising  from  an  elevated  pride 
of  sonl,  which  did  not  forsake  it  when  life  was  extinct.  He  was  present  In  almsit 
every  action  against  the  Americans,  from  the  period  of  Harmer's  defeat  to  the 
battle  of  the  Thames— vras  several  times  woanded— and  alwaya  sought  the  hottest 
of  the  fire.  He  was  slain  in  his  forty»fonrth  year,  and  after  the  victory,  his  Ufele« 
corpse  vras  viewed  with  great  interest  by  the  American  officers,  wim  dedsred  that 
tlie  contour  of  hb  features  was  majestic  even  in  death*  It  b  asserted  that  some  of 
the  Rentnckians  disgraced  themselves  by  eonmiltting  indignities  on  fab  dead  body, 
and  that  he  was  scalped;  and  otherwise  disfigared.  It  has  been,  moreover,  afinaed 
by  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  published  in  July,  1823,  that  ^  the  skin  wss 
flayed  from  hb  lifeless  corpse,  aad  made  into  razor  etrOps,  one  of  which  the  late 
Mr.  Clay,  of  Virginia,  a  member  of  the  American  legblatnre,  prided  himself  b 
possessing.''  Thb  is  too  horrible  for  us  to  believe,  and  certainly  it  depends  on  very 
doubtful  evidence,  for  the  conductors  of  the  Quarterly  have  pointedly  indulged  ia 
the  grossest  calumnies  and  the  most  unblushing  falsehoods  to  vilify  the  institatbiis 
of  America,  to  sneer  at  its  literature,  and  satirize  the  manners,  customs,  aad  cha* 
meter  of  our  republican  brethren. 

Te-cum-seh  was  warmly  attached  to  General  Brock,  whose  mildness  in  private  aad 
intrepidity  In  the  field,  had  won  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  Indian  warrior. 
Previously  to  General  Brock's  crossing  over  to  .Detroit,  he  asked  Te-conHseh  what 
sort  of  a  eoontry  he  should  have  to  pass  through,  in  case  of  hb  proceeding  fiirther. 
Te-enm»seh,  taking  a  roll  of  elm-bark,  and  extending  it  on  the  grodnd  by  meaos  of 
lour  stones,  drew  forth  his  scalping  knife,  and,  with  the  point,  presently  etched 
npon  the  bark  a  plan  of  the  country,  its  hills,  woods,  morasses,  and  roads ;  a  pha 
which,  if  not  as  neat,  was,  for  the  purpose  required,  fully  as  intelligible,  as  if  Arrow- 
amith  himself  had  prepared  IL  Pleased  with  thb  unexpected  talent  in  Te-cnm-sefa, 
also  with  his  having,  by  his  characteristic  boldness,  induced  the  Indians,  not  of  his 
iaraiediate  party,  to  cross  the  Detroit,  prior  to  the  embarkation  of  the  regubrs  and 
militia.  General  Brock,  as  soon  as  the  business  was  over,  publicly  took  off  hb  sash, 
and  placed  it  round  the  body  of  the  chief.  Te-cum-seh  received  the  honour  with 
evident  gratification ;  but  was,  the  next  day,  seen  without  the  sash.  General  Brock, 
fearing  that  something  had  dbpleased  the  Indian,  sent  hb  interpreter  for  an  ezpb- 
nation.  The  latter  soon  returned  with  an  account,  that  Te-cnm*«eh,  not  wishing  to 
wear  such  a  mark  of  distinction,  when  an  older,  and,  as  he  said,  abler,  warrior  tbsa 
himself  was  present,  had  transferred  the  sash  to  the  Wyandot  Chief,  Roand  Head. 
Such  a  man  was  the  unlettered  savage  Te-cnm-seh.  He  left  a  son,  who,  when  his 
father  fell,  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  and  fought  by  hb  side.  George  the 
Fourth,  when  Prince  Regent,  in  1814,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  oki,  sent 
out  as  a  present,  to  the  young  Te-cam-seh,  a  handsome  sword.  The  son  b  not  coaa- 
dered  to  possess  the  talents  or  virtues  of  hb  father,  and  contequentiy  possessei 
acareely  any  influence  over  hb  countrymen. 
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ON    THE    NATURE    AND    OBJECT    OF    POLITICAL 

GOVERNMENT. 


If  man  were  living  in  that  pore  state  of  innoceiice  which  preceded  the 
fall^  be  would  spontaneously  obey  the  dictates  of  natural  law.  But  he 
has  lost  tbat  privilege ;  therefore^  for  all  purposes  of  practical  utility^  he 
must  be  considered  in  his  actual  state  of  moral  imperfection. 

Against  our  vicious  propensities  and  evU  habiu,  the  natural  law  can 
only  oppose  the  admonitions  of  virtue^  and  the  murmurs  of  conscience. 
The  passions  rebel  against  reason,  and  disdain  its  authority.  Present 
interest  determines  our  resolves,  while  the  more  remote  consequences  of 
actions  are  disregarded.  Moral  honesty  is  lost  sight  of,  and  benevolence 
laughed  at  as  a  weakness.  The  universal  rights  of  property  are  frittered 
away,  to  support  what  are  called  "  vested  interests.*'  The  universal 
rights  of  liberty  are  capriciously  curtailed,  to  confer  assumed  power  on 
usurped  authority.  The  universal  rights  of  equality  are  trampled  upon 
that  an  aristocracy  may  be  raised  on  their  ruins.  The  universal  rights 
of  security  are  reduced  to  a  dead  letter,  by  the  delay  and  expense  of  legal 
proceedings. 

To  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  these  violations  of  natural  law,  it  is 
indispensable  that  men  should  lend  them  the  sanction  of  some  external 
power,  proceeding  from  themselves.  It  is  necessary  to  promulgate  their 
ex]stenoe,-*>to  explain  their  scope,  character,  and  tendency,— to  make 
known  the  consequences  of  their  infraction, — to  apply  them  to  the  general 
and  private  interests  of  an  associated  community, — and  to  cause  them  to  be 
respected  and  obeyed,  under  pain  of  punishment.  The  creation  of  this 
external  power  constitutes  political  government,  and  the  instruments  by 
which  the  object  contemplated  is  accomplished,  are  called  positive  laws. 

A  question  here  arises :  Do  these  institutions  thwart  or  contradict  the 

natural  law,  which  emanates  from  God,  and  is  therefore  the  only  law 

whidi  man  is  bound  to  obey  ?    The  answer  is  decidedly  in  the  negative, 

provided  those  institutions  are  properly  framed ;    and  the  only  way 
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properly  to  frame  tbem^  is  to  make  them  subservient  to  the  natural  law, 
which  they  ought,  as  it  were,  to  protect  and  guarantee.  AU  positive  laws, 
therefore,  enacted  by  man^  must  be  considered  as  executive  instruments 
of  natural  law,  which  is  the  declaration  of  the  divine  will.  Consequently, 
the  only  standard  by  which  legislation  can  be  tested,  is^  by  observing 
whether  it  accords  \vith,  or  militates  against,  the  principles  of  natural  law. 

The  origin  of  society  is  purely  a  question  for  the  schools.  Practical 
science  takes  no  interest  in  the  various  theories  that  have  been  formed 
concerning  the  social  contract.  We  all  know,  as  an  observed  fJEU^,  that 
political  society  exists,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  we  are  satisfied  that  it 
will  continue  to  exist.  What  it  imports  us  to  be  well  assured  of  is,  from 
what  source  legitimate  authority,  in  matters  of  government,  ought  to  flow. 

The  condition  of  ftunily  relationship  excepted,  in  which  natural  law 
subjects  children  to  their  parents,  so  long  at  least  as  they  cannot  provide 
for  themselves,  all  mankind  are  equal  among  each  other,  by  virtue  of  that 
common  humanity  which  constitutes  their  essence,  and  which  does  not 
conmiand  any  one  to  be  dependent  on  another.  So  far^  God  is  the  only 
sovereign  whom  all  are  bound  to  obey.  Now^  God  has  not  annooneed 
any  particular  individual,  or  any  particular  class  of  individuals,  in  any 
given  community,  as  his  representative  or  vicegerent )  therefore,  no  roler 
or  rulers,  can  truly  plead  (fivine  right. 

Neither  does  legitimate  authority  consist  in  power  gained  by  force  or 
cunning,  which  is  pure  usurpation:  for  the  law  which  creates  such 
authority  can  destroy  it,  it  being  the  law  of  the  strongest  and  subtlest. 

Authority  acquired  by  descent  is  utterly  absurd,  as  virtue  and  intelligence 
are  incommunicable  and  intransmissible.  Such  a  scheme  supposes  that 
phvsical  organization  is  superior  to  mental  organization.  A  man  may 
bequeath  the  scrofula  or  the  gout  to  his  posterity,  but  the  secret  of 
transmitting  legislative  sagacity,  like  the  philosophers'  stone>  is  yet  to  be 
discovered. 

Rejecting  therefore  divine  right,  usurpation,  and  descent,  as  legitimate 
sources  of  authority,  and  bearing  in  mind  that,  according  to  natural  law, 
all  men  are  absolutely  equal,  it  results  that  the  only  foundation  of 
legitimate  power  is  the  consent  of  the  people,  either  formally  expressed 
or  tacitly  implied.  This  constitutes  the  social  contract,  from  wbidi  this 
primary  fundamental  principle  is  deduced  :  That  the  whole  natstfroteet  eR 
the  parts,  and  that  each  of  the  parts  nutst  obey  the  whole :  or,  in  other 
words,  the  conununity  must  defend  the  ri^ts  of  all  its  memben,  in  retnni 
for  which  protection,  each  individual  must  submit  to  the  laws  enaeted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  community.  Such  is  the  true  basis  of  political 
•ociety,  stripped  of  all  the  disguise  which  party  zeal  has  thrown  around 
the  question. 

All  power,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  government  may  be,  is  ^^^ 
assumed  or  it  ia  delegated  f  if  the.ibnDV;  k  is  usurpation  5  if  the  latter,  it 
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is  a  trust.  Now,  the  fdndamental  principles  of  constitutional  govemment 
demand  the  recognition  of  delegated  power  in  contradistinction  to  assumed 
power,  because  all  the  authorities  of  a  state  ought  to  be  held  and  exercised 
in  trust  for  the  people,  from  whose  assent,  either  expressed  or  implied, 
an  sovex&gpXy  is  derived.  No  political  institutions  can .  be  permanent 
which  militate  against  this  principle,  which  is  in  accordance  with  natural 
law :  on  the  contrary,  they  would  carry  with  them  the  seeds  of  their  own 
destruction.  Assumed  power,  being  based  on  usurpation,  is  precarious 
in  its  tenure,  because  it  is  daily  exposed  to  the  aggressions  of  every 
daring  adventurer:  but,  delegated  power,  resting  on  public  consent, 
possesses  all  the  qualities  of  permanency,  because  every  citizen  has  an 
immediate  interest  in  its  preservation.  The  conspiracies  which  have 
affirifi^ted  cabinets  $  the  civil  wars  which  have  decimated  nations }  the 
revolutions  which  have  subverted  thrones ;  all  the  criminal  outrages  on 
humanity,  whether  perpetrated  by  corrupt  legislators,  bribed  judges,  or 
military  tyrants,  have  arisen  out  of  the  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  principle 
oi  assumed  and  irresponsible  power. 

If  a  community  were  so  limited  -in  their  numbers,  and  the  territory  in 
which  they  lived  so  contracted,  that  the  vote  of  each  member  could  be 
received  from  his  own  lips,  in  such  a  case  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
deI^»tion  ',  but  this  being  practically  impossible  among  a  population  of 
millions,  the  many  must  select  a  few  to  administer  the  affsdrs  of  govern- 
ment. But  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  in  its  essence,  is  no  less  one 
and  indivisible  on  that  account :  for  they  part  with  no  property,  so  to 
^eak,  but  merely  execute  a  conditional  deed  of  trust.  This  substitution 
of  the  aggregate  will  in  place  of  the  individual  will,  and  the  delegation  of 
the  exercise  of  that  will,  is  obligatory  from  the  assumed  tacit  consent  of 
the  public  at  large.  The  specific  act  which  announces  this  delegation  of 
sovereignty,  and  expresses  the  condition  on  which  ~it  is  granted,  is  called 
"the  constitution,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  particular  form  of  govemment 
which  the  people  have  agreed  to  sanction  and  obey. 

As  soon  as  the  constitution  exists,  and  comes  into  active  operation,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  is  suspended.  Every  individual  is  then  bound 
to  observe  all  the  lawful  acts  of  the  constituted  authorities,  for  a  continual 
state  of  anarchy  would  ensue,  unless  all  were  constrained  to  support  the 
power  which  all  had  granted  and  confirmed.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
principal  depositary  of  the  delegated  social  authority  is  called  the  sovereign 
power,  though  the  more  correct  expression  would  be  the  sovereign  trustee^ 
This  is  not  an  idle  or  useless  verbal  distinction,  for  mankind  should  ever 
be  on  their  guard  against  mere  words,  if  they  desire  to  form  accurate  ideas. 
The  wojrd  president,  as  used  in  America,  is  plain  and  intelligible  -,  but  the 
words,  king,  emperor,  czar,  and  sultan,  convey  no  notion  of  delegated 
power,  or  responsibility,  or  trusteeship. 

In  all  political  societies,  it  is  essential  that  the  four  following  authorities 
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should  exist,  they  being  constituent  elements  of  sovereignty,  first :  the 
authority  to  make  laws^  which  is  legislative  power :  secondly,  the  authority 
to  apply  the  laws  to  proved  facts,  which  is  Judicial  power :  thirdly,  the 
authority  to  carry  the  laws  into  effect,  which  is  executive  power : 
fourthly,  the  authority  to  conduct  the  various  departments  of  the  state, 
which  is  administrative  power.  If  these  four  authorities  were  confided  to 
a  single  individual,  the  government  would  be  an  unlimited  monarchy  :  if 
they  were  entrusted  to  a  few  particular  families,  the  government  would 
be  an  oligarchy  :  if  they  were  divided  among  different  functionaries,  each 
acting  as  a  controling  check  on  the  other,  the  government  would  be  a 
federative  union. 

The  distinction,  already  pointed  out  between  assumed  and  delegated 
power,  condemns  unlimited  monarchies  and  oligarchies,  because  they  are 
flagrant  violations  of  natural  law;  both  of  them  being  usurpations  on  the 
indefeasible  rights  of  man,  but  sanctions  federative  unions,  which  accord 
with  the  principles  of  natural  law,  and  involve  trust  and  responsibility. 
The  constitution  of  Britain  is  usually  called  a  limited  monarchy,  but  it 
might  with  as  much  propriety  be  called  a  limited  oligarchy,  or  a  limited 
democracy,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  each 
possessing  varied  degrees  of  influence  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  This  tripartite  division  of  authority  has  given  rise  to  the  theory 
of  the  balance  of  power,  a  legal  fiction,  signifying  any  thing  and  every 
thing  that  may  suit  the  wayward  fancies  of  a  capricious  legislation.  The 
idea  of  a  "balance**  is  one  of  complete  mechanical  equalization,  in 
which  the  objects  weighed  so  exactly  counterpoise  each  other,  that  they 
are  brought  into  a  state  of  absolute  rest.  If,  then,  this  metaphor  truly 
illustrated  the  powers  of  the  British  constitution,  it  ought  always  to  be 
in  a  condition  of  repose,  and  sluggishly  stationary ;  or,  in  other  words, 
craving  pardon  for  the  absurdity  of  the  expression  which  flows  from  the 
absurdity  of  the  idea,  the  powers  of  the  constitution  ought  to  be  most 
powerful  when  they  are  powerless.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  of  abuse  of 
language,  and  the  fiction  begotten  by  lawyercraft  has  been  nurtured  and 
adopted  by  statesmancraft,  to  gull  the  people  by  empty  words.  In  the 
bands  of  a  faction,  the  balance  of  power  is  an  instrument  of  exalting  one 
party  on  the  ruins  of  another.  It  is  a  dangerous,  because  an  uncertain 
and  shifting  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  being  susceptible  of  extension, 
abridgment,  and  modification,  and  may  thus  at  any  time  be  rendered  the 
supple  ally  of  the  hateful  doctrine  of  expediency.  The  violent  struggles 
between  prerogative  and  privilege,  which  convulsed  the  reigns  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty,  were  produced  by  the  conflicting  opinions  entertained 
concerning  the  balance  of  power ;  and,  after  causing  the  execution  of  one 
king  and  the  expulsion  of  another,  after  devastating  the  country  with  the 
horrors  of  civil  war,  filling  the  gaols  with  captives,  crowding  the  scaffolds 
with  victims^  and  expatriating  thousands  of  citizens,  the  tragical  drama 
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coQcIiided  with  a  revolution  from  which  the  aristocracy  alone  derived  any 
advantage. 

We  shall  not  now  enlarge  on  the  respective  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
monarchicalj  oligarchical,  or  democratic  principles,  all  of  which  are  mixed 
up  in  the  British  constitution :  but  we  enter  our  protest  against  the  lan- 
guage usually  adopted  respecting  the  three  estates  of  the  realm.  We 
hear  of  the  prerogative  of  the  king ;  the  privileges  of  the  peers ;  the 
ri^ts  of  the  people }  and  the  idea  sought  to  be  attached  to  these  verbal 
distinctions,  is,  that  the  component  sections  of  the  community  have  hostile 
and  conflicting  interests.  But  since  all  power  is,  or  at  least  ought  to  be, 
del^;ated^  and  held  in  trust  for  the  people,  the  king  and  the  peers  can 
have  no  independent  authority  whatever  $  they  are  simply  the  responsible 
functionaries  of  the  sovereign  will  of  the  many.  So  longias  they  promote 
the  best  interests  of  those  by  whom  they  are  either  tacitly  or  expressly 
nominated,  they  merit  being  retained  in  office  }  but  when  once  they 
attempt  to  substitute  their  personal  wishes  for  those  of  the  public,  they 
break  the  conditions  of  their  trust,  and  ought  forthwith  to  be  dismissed. 
In  reference  to  the  king,  this  principle  is  formally  recognised  by  the 
corcmation  oath ;  for  that  oath  delegates  his  power  on  absolute  conditions, 
and  if  the  conditions  be  subsequently  broken,  the  power  de  jure  and 
ie  /ado  ceases.  But,  strange  to  say,  no  such  guarantee  is  taken  from 
the  peers,  in  their  character  of  hereditary  legislators,  and  hence  the  mass 
of  evil  that  has  befallen  the  country,  in  bribery,  patronage,  and  unmerited 
penaaons.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  questions  of  'Wested  interests"  and 
"  reform,"  by  which  latter  term  we  understand  the  indefeasible  right  of  the 
oommunity,  at  any  time,  to  remodel  its  institutions,  either  by  partial 
changes,  or  total  subversion  and  reconstruction. 

In  reasoning  on  the  principles  of  reform,  it  should  constantly  and 
steadily  be  boine  in  mind,  that  every  thing,  which  now  exists,  was  once 
innovation,  a  truth  quite  obvious  from  the  fact  of  all  governments  having 
had  a  beginning.  Wherever  the  freedom  of  the  press  exists,  and  the 
human  understanding  is  actively  excited,  no  political  institutions  can 
continue  unchanged  for  any  length  of  time ;  for  since  the  effect  of  educa- 
tion is  to  give  a  new  direction  to  our  habits  and  feelings,  and  widen  the 
sphere  of  our  wants  and  wishes,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  form  of 
government  cannot  remain  stationary  while  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
is  graduaUy  advancing.  To  insist  on  the  contrary  view  of  the  subject, 
would  amount  to  affirming  that  the  people  were  made  for  the  govern- 
ment, instead  of  the  government  being  made  for  the  people.  The  history 
of  Great  Britain  affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  po8ition« 
for  it  may  be  truly  called  the  history  of  revolutions,  each  succeeding 
generation  having  varied  the  institutions  of  their  predecessors,  and 
adapted  them  to  their  own  immediate  situation.  It  is  to  the  free  working 
of  thia  priacq[»le  of  change  that  Great  Britain  may  attribute  her  present 
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superiority  over  the  continental  nations.  The  imporerisfaed  and  mordly 
degraded  character  of  Spam  is  to  be  traced  to  the  absence  of  that  prii!* 
ciple.  As  the  stagnant  pool  soon  resolves  into  putridity^  while  the  conflict 
of  the  waters  keeps  them  pnre^  so  nations  flourish  or  deeay^  as  the  think- 
ing principle  is  cultivated  or  neglected. 

There  is  no  greater  absurdity  in  politics  than  to  call  any  paitieulBr  law 
a  final  measure,  for  such  a  doctrine  is  tantamount  to  a  limitatitm  of  soeud 
improvement.  It  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  a  whole  community  shall 
be  reduced  into  a  stationary  condition.  No  man  in  his  senses  would 
think  of  applying  this  doctrine  to  agriculturei  to  chemistry,  to  navigatioBi 
to  mechanism,  or  any  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  yet  men  are  found,  assu- 
ming the  character  of  statesmen,  who  talk  of  final  measures  in  matters  iA 
legislation  !  If  the  reasoning  feculties  could  be  arrested  and  brought  to 
a  dead  stand — the  art  of  printing  be  abolished— and  all  books  now  in 
existence  be  destroyed — then  indeed  the  doctrine  of  final  measwes  Bii|^t 
be  sustained  :  but,  since  this  suspension  of  the  human  intellect  is  utterly 
impossible,  unless  a  vandal  despotism  were  revived,  intelligence  oust 
still  go  on  to  produce  its  customary  efiects,  and  these  are  change  and 
innovation  in  the  structure  of  society  at  large,  accompanied  by  eones- 
poncting  alterations  in  the  form  and  frame  of  political  institutions. 

The  constitution  of  England  was  based  on  feudalism,  but  that  system 
having  passed  away,  and  having  been  superseded  by  a  new  order  of 
things,  it  is  absurd  to  retsdn  any  vestige  of  the  ancient  institutions.  In 
those  days  the  component  sections  of  society  had  interests  widely  ^sst- 
milar  from  those  which  now  prevail.  The  revenues  of  the  king  were 
derived  from  crown-lands,  from  wardships,  fbrfeitttres,  escheats,  fines, «Bd 
different  other  sources  of  income,  incident  to  the  feudal  tenures.  He  is 
now  maintained  by  a  civil  list.  The  baronial  estates  were  formerly 
charged  with  the  expenses  of  war  :  now,  the  standing  army  is  paid  by  a 
general  tax  on  the  people  at  large,  while  the  holders  of  those  estsites 
retain  possession  of  them,  free  from  the  original  incumbrance.  England 
had  then  no  colonies  3  printing  was  unknown  ;  agriculture  was  the  sole 
source  of  wealth ;  manufactories  were  not  established ;  no  commeroifl 
marine  existed ;  the  funding  system  was  not  even  thought  of,  and  no 
national  debt  oppressed  the  country.  Since  that  remote  period,  a  com" 
plete  revolution  has  taken  place  in  all  the  social  relations  of  life.  Wealth 
has  assumed  a  new  character,  and  intelligence  has  superseded  ignonnoe. 
Labour  now  exhibits  itself  in  forms  of  which  the  founders  of  the  consti- 
tution had  no  conception,  and  thus  the  numbers  of  the  producing  classes 
have  been  prodigiously  augmented,  while  their  relative  interests  display 
the  greatest  possible  diversity  of  character.  Surely,  they  have  a  right  to 
some  share  of  political  influence,  and  it  would  be  as  absurd  as  unjust  to 
lesnst  their  demands  on  the  plea  of  some  old  law  being  considered  by 
those  who  enacted  it  as  a  final  measure  binding  on  the  remotest  posterity. 
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In  esdmating  the  true  value  of  the  ^^  wisdom  of  our  ftncestors/'  we 
oof^t  to  Bteemokiddle  course^  neither  despising  as  worthless  aU  their 
jM^itical  bequests*  nor  indiscrmiinately  adopting  aU  their  opinions,  with-. 
out  carefitUy  weighing  them  in  the  balance.  We  should  also  consider 
what  our  ancestors  would  hsTe  done,  had  the  times  in  which  they  lived 
preeisdy  resembled  those  in  which  we  live,  for,  though  the  laws  enacted 
by  them  might  ^actly  have  suited  their  own  generation,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  were  intended  to  apply  to  totally  altered  circumstances. 
Similar  reascming  applies  to  what  are  &miliarly  termed  ^Wested  interests,** 
such  as  pjensions  on  the  civil  list,  sinecures,  patent  places,  ecclesiastical 
I^nralities,  and  so  forth ;  for  spoliation,  as  it  is  called,  does  not  consist  in 
their  abolishment,  but  in  their  original  institution.  If  the  rulers  of  the 
country,  some  centuries  agone,  conferred  certain  hereditary  offices  on 
then'  friends  and  adherents,  to  which  emolument  is  attached,  we  maintain 
thflit  the  equity,  and  justice,  and  policy  of  the  original  grant  is  liable  to 
the  investigation  and  a^^proval  of  posterity,  or  else  the  doctrine  of  "  final 
measnres"  would  be  conceded. 

Admitting  then,  that  when  the  constitution  is  once  formed,  the  sove- 
le^aty  of  the  people  is  suspended,  we  deny  that  it  is  extinct.  They  still 
have  a  right  to  make  any  change  which  general  utility  may  demand  at  all 
times  and  on  aU  occasions,  for  unless  this  power  of  reform  were  impliedly 
reserved,  government  would  not  be  a  trust,  but  a  property.  But  the 
grand  argument  in  jfavour  of  the  principle  of  progression  rests  on  a  holy 
and  sanctified  basis,  for  it  is  clearly  intertwined  with  the  conimands  and 
precq^  of  Christianity.  We  are  strictly  ordered  to  love  our  neighbour 
as  ourselves,  and  to  do  unto  others  that  which  we  would  have  others  do 
nnto  OS.  Now,  in  as  much  as  an  educated  man  knows  the  nature  of  his 
social  duties  better  than  an  ignorant.man,  so  also  must  an  educated  nation 
understand  their  relative  duties  better  than  an  unenlightened  community. 
When  they  do  know  them,  they  are  bound  to  carry  them  into  execution, 
and,  consequently,  if  any  old  laws  or  customs  exist  which  cramp  their 
esercise,  we  are  under  a  religious  obligation  to  amend  or  abolish  them, 
as  (he  case  may  require,  for  the  means  must  be  adapted  to  the  end.  Our 
ancestors,  as  well  as  the  ancestors  of  every  other  people,  possessed  no 
sound  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  legislation.  The  law  of  the 
strongest  Mras  the  only  one  that  they  respected  j  their  systems  were 
founded  in  selfishness,  in  exdusiveness,  and  injustice,  nor  had  they  the 
least  notion  of  any  scheme  of  comprehensive  benevolence.  We  have  a 
striking  proof  of  this  barbarous  intolerance  in  the  maxim,  not  even  yet 
extinct,  that  the  people  of  France  are  our  natural  enemies,  as  if,  under  a 
Christian  dispensation,  any  living  man  can  be  the  natural  enemy  of 
another, 

A  narrow  and  short-sighted  policy,  based  on  the  subversion  pf  every 
Christian  princ^kle,  prompted  die  staljesmen  of  earlier  periods  to  cramp 
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the  energies  of  neighbouring  countries  in  the  hope  of  exalting  their  own. 
This  system  was  specially  pursued  in  reference  to  commerce,  and  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  many  enemies  to  free  trade  still  exist.  It  has  pleased 
our  Creator  so  to  construct  the  planet  on  which  we  live,  that  various  cli- 
mates prevail  in  various  latitudes,  and  this  difference  renders  commodities 
scarce  in  some  places,  which  are  redundant  in  other  places.  It  may  fairly 
be  inferred  from  this  constant  law  of  nature,  that  this  arrangement, 
coupled  with  the  desires  implanted  in  man  to  enjoy  all  the  bounties  of 
Providence,  was  intended  as  a  mean  to  associate  the  whole  human  race ; 
and  if  that  conclusion  be  just,  then  restrictions  on  commercial  inter* 
course  are  impious,  for  they  tend  to  retard  civilization,  and  consequently, 
to  limit  the  spread  of  Christianity.  Most  assuredly  they  are  highly  impo- 
litic^  for  it  is  of  no  use  to  produce  an  article,  unless  you  can  sell  it,  and  if 
you  impoverish  neighbouring  nations,  you  necessarily  Hmit  their  fiusulty 
of  dealing  with.  If  Spain,  for  instance,  were  what  she  ought  to  be,  and 
what  we  trust  she  soon  will  be,  how  immensely  would  the  exports  of 
mercantile  England  be  encreased,  and  how  vastly  her  manufactures  would 
be  augmented ;  and  wliy  ?  simply  because  she  would  find  a  new  market, 
crowded  with  additional  customers,  able  and  wiUing  to  purchase  the 
produce  of  her  industry. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  the  true  object  of  political  government  is 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  numbers  for  the  longest  period  of 
time.  We  do  not  confine  this  opinion  within  certain  geographical 
boundaries,  called  England,  Russia,  America,  or  any  other  portion  of  the 
earth  called  ''a  country.*'  Certainly,  in  each  separate  division,  the  rule 
ought  to  be  enforced  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  inhabit  it ;  but,  in  a 
more  comprehensive  sense,  we  look  forward  to  that  extensive  scheme  of 
civilization,  founded  on*  extensive  benevolence,  which  will  unite  aU  man- 
kind by  the  ties  of  a  single  family.  Nor  is  this  a  chimerical  project,  for 
the  means  to  effect  it,  if  properly  used,  are  ready  to  our  hand.  These 
means  are  the  application  of  the  precepts  and  principles  of  Christianity  to 
every  human  law,  whether  it.  infiuences  our  internal  or  external  rela- 
tions i  secondly,  the  diffusion  of  education,  moral,  religious,  and  scientific, 
as  the  instrument,  under  Providence,  to  prepare  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men  to  receive  the  Gospel,  not  as  a  mere  ceremonial  of  faith,  but 
as  a  rigid  rule  of  duty.  When  government  is  viewed  in  this  light,  poli- 
tical constitutions  will  be  erected  on  the  basis  of  universal  charity  and 
good  will  to  all  men  :  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  one  race  of  men  being 
die  ''natural  enemies"  of  another  race  of  men  3  the  black  negro,  the 
swarthy  Arab,  the  tawny  Hindoo,  the  red  Indian,  and  the  white 
European,  will  no  longer  dispute  about  the  aristocracy  of  the  skin  3  free 
trade  will  be  adopted  to  interchange  happiness  over  the  globe ;  and,  in 
anticipation  of  the  divine  promise  that  there  will  ultimately  be  "one 
shepherd  and  one  fold,"  all  the  nations  of  the  earthy  recognizing  one  uni- 
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Tcml  oonstitataon^  founded  on  the  principles  of  natani  law,  which  is  a 
declaration  of  the  Will  of  God,  will  live  together  in  the  hannony  of 
Christian  brotherhood. 


CONTENTMENT. 


I. 

Spabx  of  pure  celestial  fire. 
Part  of  all  the  world's  desire. 
Paradise  of  earthly  bliss. 
Heaven  of  the  other  world,  and  this, 
Tell  me  where  thy  court  abides? 
Where  thy  glorious  chariot  rides? 

n. 

Eden  knew  thee  for  a  day^ 

But  thou  would'st  no  longer  stay, 

Ousted  for  jpoor  Adam's  sin. 

By  the  flaming  cherubin  : 

Yet  thou  loved'st  that  happy  shade. 

Where  thy  beauteous  form  was  made, 

And  thy  kindness  still  remains^ 

To  the  woods  and  flowery  plains. 

III. 

Happy  David  found  thee  there, 

Sporting  in  the  open  air, 

As  he  led  his  flocks  along,. 

listening  to  his  rural  song : 

But  when  courts  and  honours  had 

Snatched  away  the  lovely  lad. 

Thou  that  there  no  room  could'st  find 

Let  them  go,  and  stay'dst  behind. 

IV. 

His  wise  son,  with  care  and  pain, 
Searched  all  nature's  frame  in  vain, 
For  a  while,  most  anxious,  he 
Searched  it  round,  but  found  not  thee ; 
Beauty  owned  she  knew  thee  not. 
Plenty  had  thy  name  ibrgot. 
Music  only  did  aver, 
Onoe  you  came  and  danced  with  her. 

V. 

All  the  world  still  hunt  about, 
Happy  he  who  finds  thee  out. 
Some  have  dreamed  thou  still  does  sit 
Cireled  round  with  mirth  and  wit; 
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In  ft  doiiler  or  a  pewy 

Others  «lways  seek  for  you : 
But  their  search  alike  is  Tain, 
These  morose,  and  those  {vrofiine. 

TX. 

The  mother  only  with  fond  eare 
Hugs  her  child  and  finds  thee  there. 
Kisses  while  asleep  it  lies 
And  upon  it  feasts  her  eyes ; 
*Till  the  little  bantling  came 
Just  to  lisp  its  mama's  name, 
Then  her  airy  hopes  decay, 
like  'Visionary  shades,  away. 

YIX. 

Since  thy  throne  thou  dost  not  place, 

In  a  palace,  or  a  flice ; 

Since  thou  coyly  passest  by. 

Pleasures,  ridies,  hermony : 

Since  we  cannot  find  thee  out 

With  the  witty,  or  devout; 

Since  I  here  of  thee  despair, 

1*11  aim  at  heaTon,  and  find  thee  there. 


ON    THE    CHEMISTRY    OF   THE    ANCIENTS. 


If  we  are  guided  by  the  greatest  number  of  etymologists,  there  needs  no 
deep  research  to  demonstrate  the  antiquity  of  chemistry.  Its  name 
seems  to  declare  its  origin.  It  is  agreed  almost  by  all,  that  it  was  first 
cultivated  in  Egypt,  the  country  of  Cham,  of  whom  it  is  supposed  prima- 
rily to  haVe  taken  the  name  Chemeia  sive  Chemia,  the  science  of  Cham.* 
But  without  entering  here  into  a  philological  discussion,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  considering  whether  the  ancients  were  chemists,  and  to  what 
degree  -,  and  I  hope  to  make  it  appear,  that  they  not  only  knew  that  art 
scientifically,  but  had  auch  an  insight  into  some  particulars,  that  in  those 
points  they  excelled  the  modems. 

The  first  instance  that  occurs,  for  ascertaining  the  antiquity  of  the 
science,  is  of  a  very  remote  date.  Nobody,  I  think,  will  disallow  that 
Tubal*Cain,  and  those  who  with  him  found  out  the  method  of  working  in 
brass  and  iron,  must  have  been  able  chamiats.     In  reality  it  was  impoasi- 

*  In  the  one  hundred  and  fifth  psalm,  Egypt  is  called  "  The  land  of  Cham." 
According  to  Bochart,  the  Copies  called  theinselyes  Chemi  or  Chami;  and 
Plutarch,  in  his  Isis  and  Osiris,  speaking  of  a  district  in  Egypt,  names  It  Chamia 
quasi  Chimia.  Another  etymology  is  assigned  to  this  word,  by  deriving  it  from 
the  Arabian  kema,  occultare,  to  conceal ;  because  chemistry  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  occult  art. 
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ble  to  work  npoa  Iheae  meCab^  withont  fint  kaowiag'  tlie  art  of  digging 
them  out  of  the  mine,  and  refining  and  separating  them  from  the  ore }  all 
whidb  are  chemical  operations,  and  must  have  been  at  first  invented  by 
those  who  excelled  in  the  art,  however  afterwards  they  might  be  put  -in 
pnedoe  by  the  meanest  arttjBaas.  Those  who  are  mgaged  in  the  working 
of  copper  mines,  for  instance,  and  know  that  the  metal  itself  must  pass  above 
a  dozen  times  through  the  fire,  before  it  can  acquire  its  proper  colow  and 
dacdfity,  will  easUy  enter  into  this  sentiment.  It  appears  to  me  needless 
to  bring  together  here  all  the  passages  of  heathen  historians,  which-  speak 
of  Vulcan  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sacred  author  does  of  Tnbal-Cain  ; 
or  to  show  from  the  resemblance,  and  as  it  were  identity  of  names,  that 
all  of  them  relate  to  one  and  the  same  person.  That  would  occupy  too 
long  a  digression.  It  is  enough  to  observe^  that  those  authors  represent 
Vukan  as  skilled  in  operating  upon  iron,  copper,  gold,  silver,  and  all  the 
other  bodies  capable  of  sustuning  the  action  of  fire. 

I  Iflcewise  pass  over  whatever  canries  in  it  the  air  of  frible ;  such  as  the 
stOTy  of  the  golden  fieece  5  the  golden  apples  that  grew  in  the  gasden  of 
Hesperides  j  the  reports  of  Manethon  and  Josephus  wkh  relaiioii  to 
Seth's  pillars,  whence  deductions  have  been  made  in  favour  of  the  transla- 
tion of  metals.  I  come  to  fects  more  real  and  established ;  and,  -fiNr  the 
sake  of  chronological  order,  shall  still  adhere  to  the  Boottd  text  in  consi- 
dering  an  action  of  Moses,  who,  having  broken  the  gold^i  calf,  reduced  it 
into  powder,  to  be  mingled  with  water,  and  given  to  the  Israelites  to 
drink ;  in  one  word  he  rendered  the  gold  potable  ;  an  operation  so 
dxffieolt,  that  it  is  entirely  impracticable  to  most  of  the  chemista  of  our 
days,  and  owned  by  Boerhaave,  to  be  of  so  exalted  a  kind,  that  it  was 
unknown  in  his  days  even  to  the  most  skilful.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted; 
that  it  has  been  looked  upon  by  some  able  chemists  as  practicable,  who 
at  the  same  time  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  most  remarkable  proof  of  Moses's 
eminent  skiQ  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  For  how,  without  the 
aid  of  chemistry,  could  Moses  have  dissolved  the  golden  calf,  and  that  too 
without  applying  corrosives,  which  would  have  poisoned  all  who  afterwards 
drank  of  the  water  ?  Yet  this  is  to  be  done,  and  in  a  short  time  too> 
though  there  be  but  one  way  of  dding  it.  Frederick  the  Thifd,  king  of 
Denmark,  curious  to  put  this  operation  into  practice,  engaged  some  able 
chemists  of  his  time  to  attempt  it.  After  many  trials,  they  at  last 
succeeded,  but  it  was  in  fc^owing  the  method  of  Moses,  by  first  of  all 
reducing  the  gold  into  small  parts  by  means  of  fire,  and  ti^en  penning  it 
in  a  mortar  tdong  with  water,  till  it  was  so  frur  dissolved  as  to  become 
potable.  This  fkct  cannot  be  called  in  question,  nor  has  it  any  l^kig 
supernatural  about  it.  We  know  that  Moses  was  instructed  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  the  sciences  were  cultivated  with 
all  manner  of  suooeas,  «nd  from  wIknu  Uie  most  eminent  philoaophers  of 
Greece  derived  all  their  knowledge.     That  they  were  not  unworthy 
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of  the  reputation  they  acquired^  might  be  shewn  from  thia  single  article 
on  chemistry. 

How  the  Egyptians  formed  that  cement,  which  they  applied  in  rearing 
those  monuments  which  still  subsist,  remains  a  secret  yet  to  us  unknown ; 
though  it  be  past  all  doubt,  that  they  prepared  it  in  a  chemical  way,  so 
hidden  however  from  us,  that  we  daily  lament  the  loss  of  it.  They  must 
also  have  had  some  method  of  tempering  steely  hx  superior  to  ours,  as 
the  deep  and  sharp  inscriptions  on  their  obelisks  and  temples  abundantly 
testify.  The  numberless  mummies  which  still  endure,  after  so  long  a 
course  of  ages,  proves  that  the  Egyptians  carried  chemistry  to  a  very  high 
d^;ree  of  excellence.  In  their  mummies  alone  there  is  such  a  series  and 
contexture,  of  operations,  that  some  of  them  still  remain  unknown, 
notwithstanding  all  the  attempts  of  the  ablest  modems  to  recover  them. 
The  art  of  embalming  bodies,  for  example,  and  preserving  them  for  many 
ages,  is  absolutely  lost.  All  the  essays  to  restore  this  art  have  proved 
ineffectual ;  nor  have  the  reiterated  analyses  made  of  mummies,  to  discover 
the  ingredients  of  which  they  are  composed,  had  any  better  success. 
Some  modems  have  attempted,  by  certain  preparations,  to  preserve  dead 
bodies  entire,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  mummies  of  Lewis  de  Bils,  or 
Bilsius,  of  Copenhagen,  who  flourished  about  1680,  have  long  since  been 
in  a  state  of  corruption.  There  were  also,  in  the  composition  of  the 
Egyptian  mummies,  many  things  beside,  which  fall  within  the  verge  of 
chemistry  3  such  as  their  gilding,^  so  very  fresh,  as  if  it  were  but  of  fifty 
years*  standing;  and  their  stained  silk,  so  vivid  in  its  colours,  though 
after  a  series  of  thirty  ages.  In  the  British  museum  there  was,  and  may 
be  still,  a  mummy  covered  over  with  fillets  of  granated  glass,  various  in 
colour,  which  shews  that  these  people,  at  that  time,  understood  not  only 
the  making  of  glass,  but  could  paint  it  to  their  liking.  It  may  be 
remarked  here,  that  the  ornaments  of  glass,  with  which  that  mummy  is 
bedecked,  are  tinged  with  the  same  colours,  and  set  off  in  the  same  taste, 
as  the  dyes  in  which  almost  all  other  mummies  are  painted  j  so  that  it  is 
probable,  that  this  kind  of  ornaments,  being  very  expensive,  was  reserved 
for  personages  of  the  first  rank  only  3  whilst  others,  who  could  not  afford 
this,  contented  themselves  with  an  imitation  of  it  in  painting. 

It  would  be  easy  to  make  a  more  extensive  enumeration  of  the  particu- 
lars of  the  chemical  processes  which  altogether  concurred  towards  the 
composition  of  a  mummy  3  but  I  proceed  now  to  take  notice  of  their 
manner  of  painting  upon  linen,  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  still  a  secret  to 
us»  After  having  drawn  the  outUnes  of  their  design  upon  the  piece  of 
linen,  they  filled  each  compartment  of  it  with  different  sorts  of  gums, 
proper  to  absorb  the  various  colours  :  so  that  none  of  them  could  be  dis- 

*  That  the  ancients  understood  the  art  of  gildJng  with  beaten  or  water  gold  is 
attested  by  Ptiny.  JEs  inaurari  argento  vivo,  legitinram  enX.^^'Hvnx  Nat: 
m.  38»  c.  3. 
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dognished  from  the  whiteness  of  the  cloth.  Then  they  dipped  it  for  a 
moment  in  a  cauldron  full  of  boiling  liquor^  prepared  for  the  purpose  *, 
and  drew  it  thence,  painted  in  all  the  colours  they  intended.  And  what 
was  yery  remarkable,  the  colours  neither  decayed  by  time,  nor  ftded  in 
washing  5  the  caustic,  impregnating  the  liquor  in  which  it  was  dipt, 
having  penetrated  and  fixed  every  colour  intimately  through  the  whole 
contexture  of  the  cloth.  This  single  instance  is  sufficient  to  give  us  a 
very  high  conception  of  the  progress  that  chemistry  had  made  among  the 
Egyptians,  though  their  history  affords  a  thousand  others  of  a  similar  kind 
not  to  be  wondered  at  among  a  people  so  very  active  and  industrious, 
where  even  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  the  maimed,  were  in  constant 
employment;  and  so  little  were  the  Egyptians  subject  to  envy  or 
jeakNuy,  that  they  inscribed  their  discoveries  in  the  arts  and  sciences  upon 
pillars  reared  in  holy  places,  in  order  to  omit  nothing  that  might  contri- 
bute to  public  utility.  The  emperor  Adrian  attests  Uie  first  part  of  their 
diaracter,  in  a  letter  written  to  the  consul  Servianus,  upon  presenting 
him  with  three  very  curious  cups  of  glass,  which*,  like  a  pigeon's  neck, 
reflected,  on  whatever  side  they  were  viewed,  a  variety  of  colours,  repre- 
senting those  of  the  precious  stone  called  obsidianum,  which  some 
commentators  have  imagined  to  be  the  cats- eye,  and  others  the  opal. 

This  art  of  imitating  precious  stones  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Egyptians ;  the  Greeks,  who,  indeed,  derived  their  knowledge  from  those 
great  masters,  were  also  very  skilful  in  this  branch  of  chemistry.  They 
could  give  to  a  composition  of  chrystal,  aU  the  different  tints  of  any  pre- 
cious stone  they  wanted  to  imitate.  Pliny,  Theophrastus,  and  many 
others,  give  some  instances  of  this ;  but  they  most  remal'kably  excelled  in 
an  exact  imitation  of  the  ruby,  the  hyacinth,  the  emerald,  and  the  sap- 
phire. 

I  insist  not  upon  what  Diodorous  Siculus  says,  that  some  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  had  the  art  of  extracting  gold  from  a  sort  of  white  marble ; 
nor  upon  what  Strabo  reports  of  their  manner  of  preparing  nitre,  and  the 
considerable  number  of  mortars  of  granite  that  were  to  be  seen  in  his 
dme  at  Memphis,  which  were  intended  for  chemical  purposes;  but  I 
cannot  in  sOence  pass  over  their  hatching  the  eggs  of  hens,  geese,  and  other 
fowls,  at  all  seasons,  and  in  different  ways,  first  renewed  among  the 
modems  by  Reaumur,  and  now  daUy  practised  in  London  and  Paris. 
The  method  adopted  by  Reaumur  was  precisely  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  Aristotle,  and  Flavins 
Vopiscus. 

Chemistry  being  a  principal  branch  of  medicine,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
mention  some  particulars,  wherein  the  Egyptians  have  contributed  to  the 
perfection  of  that  science.  I  set  aside  the  history  of  .^sculapius,  who  was 
instructed  by  Mercury  or  Hermes,  and  I  come  to  fieu:ts.  Their  phar- 
macy depended  much  on  chemistry ;  witness  their  manner  of  extracting 
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ofl»  and  piepttruig  opium,  for  aUevi«tiiig  acute  pains,  or  relieving  the 
mind  from  melsneholy  tkougbts.  Homer  seems  to  have  had  this  last  m 
▼iew,  when  he  introduces  Helen  as  ministring  to  Telemachus  a  medical 
preparation  of  this  kind.  They  also  made  a  composition  or  preparation 
of  a  clay  or  fuller's  earth,  adapted  to  the  relief  of  many  disorders,  parti- 
cularly to  nsnd^  the  fleshy  parts  dry,  and  thence  to  cure  the  dropsy  and 
the-  hemorrhoids.  They  knew  all  the  different  ways  of  composing  salts, 
Bitre,  alum,  sal  cyrenaic  or  ammoniac,  so  called  by  them  on  account  of 
its  being  found  in  the  environs  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  They 
made  use  of  the  litharge  of  silver,  the  rust  of  iron,  and  calcined  alum,  in 
the  cure  of  ulcers,  cuts,  boils,  defluxions  of  the  eyes,  pains  of  the  head, 
&c.,  and  of  pitch  against  the  bite  of -serpents.  They  soecessfoUy  applied 
caustics.  They  knew  every  diflferent  way  of  pr^aring  plants,  herbs,  and 
grain,  whether  for  medicine  or  beverage.  Beer  had  its  origin  among 
them,*  a  circumstance  very  little  known.  .  Their  unguents  were  of  the 
highest  estimation,  and  most  lasting ;  and  their  using  remedies,  taken 
from  metallic  substances,  is  so  manifest  in  the  writings  of  Phny  and 
Dioscorides,  that  it  would  be  needless,  nay  tedious,  to  enter  into  further 
details.  Dioscorides,  especially,  often  makes  mention  of  their  metallic 
preparations,  such  as  burnt  lead,  ceruse,  verdigrease,  and  burnt  anti- 
mony ;  all  which  they  made  use  of  in  their  plaisters,  and  other  external 
applications.  It  should  be  observed  here,  that  I  have  had  nothing  in 
view  but  the  pharmacy  of  the  Egyptians,  otherwise  I  might  have  made 
mention  of  the  Therioe,  that  famous  composition  of  Andromachus  the 
physician  of  Nero,  which  has  at  all  times  been  in  high  estimation,  and 
is  now  in  as  much  repute  as  ever.  What  little  I  have  advanced  respect- 
ing the  medicinal  chemistry  of  the  ancients,  must  suffice  upon  this  occa- 
sion $  the  Greeks  and  Romans  presenting  too  vast  a  field  to  be  comprised 
in  an  sirticle  of  this  kind.  Hippocrates  especially,  the  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Democritus,  was  remarkably  assiduous  in  the  cultivation  of 
chemistry.  He  not  only  understood  the  general  principles  of  it,  but  was 
an  adept  in  many  of  its  most  useful  combinations.  Passages  are  quoted 
from  Plato,  that  are  now  received  as  axioms  in  chemistry.  Galen  knew 
that  the  energy  of  fire  might  be  applied  to  many  important  purposes,  and 
that  l^  the  instrumentality  of  it  many  secrets  in  nature  were  tb  be 
discovered,  which  otherwise  must  for  ever  lie  hid  $  and  he  gives  many 
instances  of  this  in  several  parts  of  his  writings.  Dioscorides  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  many  of  the  mineral  operations  of  the  ancients,  and  in 
particular  Uiat  of  extracting  quicksilver  from  cinnabar,  which  is  in  effect 
an  extract  description  of  distillation. 

These  are  abundant  proofs  of  the  genius,  industry,  science,  and  civili- 
zation of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  if  their  posterity  are  now  degenerated 

*  HiU  &ct  is  confirmed  by  Pliny.    Confidtur  potus  ex  Hordeo,  quern  Zy thum 
vocant,  odorfai  et  taporls  Jacunditate  vero  non  maltam  oede&s.<— ZIft.  13,  c.  5. 
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to  tlie  lowest  grade  in  social  existence^  die  cause  of  the  deditte  must 
solely  be  attributed  to  bad  goTemment.  The  same  reverse  may  happen 
at  a  distant  date  to  England^  if  the  people  become  indifferent  to  political 
institutions,  and  cease  to  advance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  If  the 
system  once  becomes  stationary^  it  will  soon  retrograde,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences  will  droop  and  languish.  The  past  and  present  state  of  Egypt  is 
a  memorable  instance  of  the  instability  of  human  atifoirs,  and  a- warning 
to  modem  nations,  that  the  prosperity  of  all  states  depends  on  the  proper 
cultivation  and  exercise  of  the  intellectual  fiEu:ulties. 


SPECIMENS  OF   THE    POETRY   OF  JEAN-BAPTISTE 

ROUSSEAU. 


Jean-Baptiste  Rousseau  occupies  an  honoured  station  on  the  summit  of 
the  French  Parnassus.  He  was  bom  in  1 67 1 ,  and  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  studying  during  twenty  years  under  the  immediate  auspices 
of  the  acute  and  Judicious  Boileau.  The  pupil  proved  worthy  of  the 
master,  from  whom  he  imbibed  that  purity  of  style  and  correctness  of  taste 
which  pervade  all  his  compositions.  His  psalms  and  his  odes  are  an 
imperinhable  monument  to  his  glory,  so  long  as  the  love  of  literature  is 
cultivated  among  mankind.  J.  B.  Rousseau  possessed  a  most  exact  and 
delicate  ear,  and  had  the  rare  judgment  of  selecting  the  most  appropriate 
stanza  for  each  of  his  subjects.  There  is  not  much  depth  of  thought  or 
originality  of  conception  in  his  writings,  but  the  lyric  poet  is -not  expected 
to  think  so  profoundly  as  the  philosopher  who  reasons.  The  chief  merit 
of  our  author  is  the  harmony  of  his  versification,  the  richness  of  his 
metaphors^  and  the  roundness  of  his  periods  j  though,  on  occasions,  he 
manifests  the  glowing  energies  of  a  bold  imagination.  We  propose  to 
give  a  few  specimens  of  his  psalms,  and  of  his  four  most  celebrated  odes, 
to  wit,  those  he  addressed  au  Comte  du  Luc,  au  Prince  Eugene,  au  Due 
de  Venddme,  and  to  Malherbe. 
The  following  extract  is  from  his  psalms,  descriptive  of  the  wonders  of 


creation. 


I. 


JHaoB  one  6ciatante  voiite 
II  a  plac^  de  ses  mains 
Ce  soleil  qui,  dans  sa  route, 
Edaire  tons  les  humains  : 
EnTinmn^  de  Inmidre, 
Get  astre  ouTre  sa  carri^ 
Comme  un  ^poux  glorieuz, 
Qui,  dite  Vaube  maitinale, 
De  am  cooche  nnptiale 
Sort  MUant  el  radleux. 


n. 

L'ttntrera,  k  sa  prtseaoe, 
Semble  sortir  du  n^ant. 
n  prend  sa  course,  U  s*avaQce, 
Comme  un  superbe  g^ant. 
Bient6t  sa  marche  f(§conde 
Embrase  le  tour  du  monde 
Dans  le  cercle  qu*il  d^crit, 
Et,  par  sa  chaleur  puissante, 
La  nature  languissante 
8e  nuiiiiie  et  se  nourrit. 


We  take  our  next  specimen  from  the  psalm  on  the  ''apparent  temporal 
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prosperity  of  die  wicked,'*  which,  in  many  passages,  is  vigorous  and 
beautiful. 


I. 

Mais  quoi  ?  les  perils  qui  m*ob«eddnt 

Ne  Bont  pas  encore  pass^  1 

De  nouyeaax  enneaois  succMent 

A  mes  ennexnis  terrass^ ! 

Grand  Dleu !  c'est  to!  que  Je  reclame, 

JUbye  ton  bras,  lance  ta  flamme, 

Abaisse  la  hauteur  des  cieux, 

Et  yiens  snr  la  voiite  enflamm^e, 

D*une  main  de  foudres  arm^, 

Frapper  ses  monts  audadeux. 

XI. 

Ces  hommes  qui  n'ont  pas  encore 
£prouv6  la  main  du  Seigpieur, 
Se  flattent  que  Dieu  les  ignore, 
£t  s*enivTent  de  leur  bonheur. 
Leur  po6t^t6  florissante, 
Ainsi  qu*une  tige  naissante, 
Crott  et  s*^ldye  sous  lenrs  yeux  ; 
Leurs  fllles  couronnent  leurs  tdtes 
De  tout  ce  qu'en  nos  Jours  de  f^tes 
Nous  portons  de  plus  pr^deux. 


III. 
De  leurs  grains  leurs  granges  sont  pleines ; 
Leurs  oelliers  regorgent  de  fruits ; 
Leurs  troupeaux,  tout  charges  de  laines, 
Sont  incessamment  reprodidts ; 
Pour  eux  la  fertile  rosie, 
Tombant  sur  la  terre  embraste, 
Rafraichit  son  sein  sXtM  $ 
Et  pour  eux  le  flambeau  dn  monde 
Nourrit  d'une  ehaleur  f<^nde 
Le  genne  en  ses  flancs  resserr^. 

lY. 

Le  calme  r^gne  dans  leurs  Tilles ; 
Nul  bruit  n'interrompt  leur  sommeil ; 
On  ne  yolt  pas  leur  toits  fragiles 
Ouverts  aux  rayons  du  soleil. 
C'est  ainsi  qu'ils  passent  leur  &ge. 
Heureuxy  disent-ils,  le  rivage 
Oh,  Ton  Jouit  d'un  tel  bonheur ! 
Qu*ils  restent  dans  leur  rftyerie : 
Heureuse  la  seule  patrie, 
0(i  Ton  adore  le  Seigpneur ! 


Le  Comte  du  Luc,  one  of  the  patrons  of  Rousseau,  plenipotentiary  at 
the  peace  of  Baden,  and  ambassador  in  Switzerland,  had  long  and  felth- 
fuUy  serred  France  in  her  diplomatic  negotiations.  His  health  was  feeble 
and  his  constitution  greatly  impaired ;  the  poet,  in  the  following  ode, 
desires  to  express  his  gratitude  for  past  services,  to  compliment  him  on  the 
public  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  state,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  anticipate  his  speedy  convalescence  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  green  old 
age.  Rousseau  commences  the  ode  with  describing  the  state  of  excitement 
which  he  feels  when  the  spirit  of  poetry  seizes  on  him.  He  compares 
himself  to  Proteus,  when  he  wishes  to  escape  the  importunities  of  those 
who  consult  him,  and  to  the  priestess  of  Delphi,  when  filled  with  the 
energies  of  the  God  whose  oracles  she  is  about  to  pronounce.  This 
commencement  appears,  at  first  view,  somewhat  irrelevant,  but  Rousseau 
handles  his  subject  with  the  skill  of  a  master  in  his  art,  and  justifies  the 
pomp  and  vehemence  of  his  exordium. 

I. 

Des  veiUes,  des  travaux,  un  fiuble  oceur  s*6toiine. 
Apprenons  toutefois  que  le  fils  de  Latone, 

Dont  nous  suivons  la  cour, 
Ne  nous  vend  qu'&  ce  prix  ces  traits  de  vive  flamme, 
£t  ces  ailes  de  feu  qui  ravissent  une  ame 

Au  c^este  s^our. 

II- 
C'est  par  Ik  quautrefois  d'un  prophftte  fiddle 
L'esprit  s'afihfcnchissant  de  sa  chatne  morteUa 

Par  on  puissant  eflbrt, 
S'61ancait  dans  les  airs  comme  on  aigle  intrfpide, 
£t  Jusque  chez  les  dieux  allait  d*un  vol  rapide 
Interroger  le  sort. 


^^ecisnens 


III. 


C'est  par  Ul  qu*iui  morte],  for^ant  les  rives  sombres 
^u  superbe  tyran  qui  r^gne  sur  les  ombres, 

Fit  respecter  sa  voix : 
Heureuzy  si,  trop  ^ris  d'une  beauts  rendue 
Par  un  exc^  d*amour  il  ne  Tet^t  pas  perdue 

Une  seconde  fbis! 


IV. 


Telle  6tait  de  Ph^bus  la  vertu  souveraine, 
Tandis  qu*il  ft^quentait  les  bords  de  THippocrdne 

Et  les  sacr^  vallons. 
Mais  ce  n^est  plus  le  temps,  depuis  que  Tavarice, 
Le  mensonge  flatteur,  l*orgueil  et  le  caprice, 

Sont  nos  seuls  Apollons. 


V. 


Ah !  si  ce  Dieu  sublime,  ^hauffiint  jnon  g6uie, 
Ressttscitait  pour  moi  de  Taiitique  hamio&ie 

Les  magiques  accords ; 
Si  je  pouvais  du  del  firanchir  les  vastes  routes, 
Ou  percer  par  mes  chants  les  infemales  vot^tes 

De  Tempire  des  morts. 


VI. 

Je  n'irais  point,  des  dieux  profhnant  la  retraite, 
D6rober  aux  destins,  ti^m^raire  interpr^te, 

Leurs  ang^stes  secrets: 
Je  n*iraiB  point  chercher  une  amante  ravie, 
Et,  la  lyre  k  la  main,  redemander  sa  vie 

Au  gendre  de  C6rds. 

vn. 

£nflamm6  d*une  ardeur  plus  noble  et  moins  sterile, 
J'irais,  j'irais  pour  vous,  6  mon  illustre  asile ! 

O  mon  fidele  espoir! 
Implorer  aux  enfers  ces  trois  fibres  deesses. 
Que  jamais  jusqu'ici  nos  vceux  et  nos  promesses 

N'ont  eu  Tart  d'6mouvoir. 

The  reader  now  perceives  the  object  of  the  poet,  and  duly  appreciating 
the  lofty  sentiments  and  brilliant  imagery  which  sparkle  throughout  these 
introductory  stanzas^  he  feels  the  propriety  of  Rousseau  describing  himself 
as  beset  by  the  genius  of  poesy,  which  urges  him  to  repeat  the  experiment 
of  Orpheus,  and  attempt  to  soothe  the  fates,  and  reconcile  the  infernal 
deities.  \^liat  Orpheus  did  for  love  of  his  wife  Eurydice,  Rousseau 
proposes  to  do  for  his  friend  the  Comte  du  Luc,  and  his  prayer  is  so 
touching,  and  the  harmony  of  his  verse  so  melodious,  that  he  appears  in 
truth  to  be  the  Orpheus  whom  he  aspires  to  imitate. 

IX. 

Puissantes  d6it6s,  qui  peuplez  cette  rive, 
Pr6parez,  lenr  dirais-Je,  une  oreille  attentive, 

Au  bruit  de  mes  concerts. 
Puissent-ils  amoUir  vos  superbes  courages. 
En  fitveur  d'un  h^ros  digne  des  premiers  &ges 

Bu  naieeant  univen  I 
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z. 

Nony  jamais  sur  les  yeuz  de  Tangiiflte  Cyb^le^ 
La  terre  ne  vit  naitre  un  plus  pfurfait  moddle 

Entre  les  dieox  mortels : 
Et  jamais  la  yertu  n  a,  dans  un  sidcle  ayarci 
D'un  plus  riche  parfum,  ni  d'un  enoens  plus  rare, 

Vu  tamer  ses  antels. 

XI. 

C'est  lui,  c^est  le  pouvoir  de  cet  heureoz  g^nie. 
Qui  Boutient  T^uit^  contre  la  tyrannie 

D*un  astre  iigurieux. 
L'aimable  Y^ritd,  fiigitive,  importune^ 
N*a  trouY6  qu'en  lui  seul  sa  gloire,  sa  fortune, 

Sa  patrie  et  ses  dieuz. 

XXI. 

Ck>rrigez  done  pour  lui  vos  rigoureux  usages ; 
Prenez  tous  les  ftiseaux  qui  pour  les  plus  longS  ftgeh 

Toument  entre  vos  mains ; 
C*est  k  TOUS  que  du  Styx  les  dieux  inexorables, 
Ont  confl6  les  jours,  h^las  1  trop  peu  durables 

Des  firagiles  humains. 

XIII. 

Si  ces  dieux,  dont  un  jour  tout  doit  6tre  la  proie, 
Se  montrent  trop  jaloux  de  la  fifttale  sole 

Que  TOUS  leur  redevez,  .  . 

Ne  d^lib^rez  plus,  tranqbez  mes  destin^ei, 
Et  renouez  leur  fll  k  celui  des  ann^es 

Que  vous  lui  reserves. 

XIY. 

Ainsi  daigne  le  ciel,  to^jours  pur  et  tranquiUe, 
Verser  sur  tous  les  jours  que  votre  main  nous  file 

Un  regard  amoureux! 
Et  puissent  les  mortels  amis  de  Tinnocence, 
M6xiter  tous  !es  soins  que  votre  vigilance 

Daigne  prendre  pour  euxl 

'       XV. 

C'est  ainsi  qu'au-delk  de  Ja  fiitale  barque, 

Mes  cbants  adouciraient  de  Torgueilleuse  Parque 

LHmpitoyable  lot: 
Lacb^sis  apprendrait  k  devenir  sensible, 
Et  le  double  ciseau  de  sa  soeur  inflexible 

Tomberait  devant  moi. 

All  these  stanzas  are  rich  in  beauty^  and  aptly  illustrate  the  difference 
between  a  mere  versifier  and  a  genuine  poet.  They  neither  admit  of»  nor 
require^  any  minute  criticism.  Whoever  understands  the  French  lan- 
guage^ and  is  not  utterly  insensible  to  the  charms  of  graphic  description 
and  splendid  imagery^  must  acknowledge  the  genius  and  skill  of  Rousseau. 
We  have  quoted  largely  from  this  ode  because  it  is  decidedly  the  best 
production  of  our  author^  and  indeed  the  finest  specimen  of  lyric  poetry 
in  French  literature  3  but  yet  we  demre  to  present  our  readers  witl^the 
concluding  stanzas.  After  recapitulating  the  many  services  which  the 
Comte  du  Luc  had  rendered  to  mankind^  Roussieaa  uses  the  pia  firaus  of 
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poetry,  and  confesses  himself  unequal  to  the  task  of  doing  complete  Jus- 
tice to  the  many  excellences  of  his  hero.  He  asks,  where  is  the  artist  who 
could  embody  such  a  subject  ?  Where  is  the  Apelles  who  could  paint 
such  a  portrait  >  For  himself,  wearied  with  his  long  course^  he  acknow- 
ledges that  he  must  revert  back  to  his  individuality,  and  then  terminates 
the  ode,  as  beauttfuHy  as  he  commenced  it. 

Que  ne  puis-je  finuichir  cette  noble  barridre 

Mate,  pen  propre  aux  efforta  d'nne  longne  carridre, 

Je  vais  jusqn'oii  je  puSs ; 
Et,  Bemblable  h.  Tabeille  en  nos  jardins  enclose, 
De  di£E6rente8  flenrs  J'assemble  et  Je  compose 

Le  xniel  que  Je  produis. 

Sans  oesse,  en  diren  Ueux,  errant  k  raventare, 
Dea  spectacles  nouveaux  que  m'oflSre  la  nature 

Mes  yeux  sont  4gay^; 
£t  tantdt  dans  les  bois,  tant6t  dans  lee  pnUries, 
Je  pfomdne  toi\)oars  mee  douoes  r^eries 

Loin  des  chemins  fray^. 

C^ni  qui}  se  livnmt  k  des  guides  vulgaires, 
Ne  d^toume  Jamais  des  routes  populaires 

Les  pas  infractueux,. 
Marche  plus  sArement  dans  une  humble  campogne 
Que  ceux  qui,  plus  hardis,  percent  de  la  montagne 

Les  seniiers  tortueux. 

Toutefois  c'est  ainsi  que  noe  mattres  o61dbrei 
Ont  d6robe  leurs  noms  aux  ^paisses  t^^bres 

De  leur  antiquity ; 
Et  ce  n*est  qu'en  suivant  leur  p^rilleux  exemple 
Que  nojifi  pouvons  comme  eux  arriver  jusqu*au  temple 

De  I'immortalit^. 

The  ode  addressed  to  the  Duke  de  Venddme,  on  his  return  from  Malta, 
thoogh  inferior  to  that  which  Rousseau  dedicated  to  the  Comte  da  Luc, 
possesses  nevertheless  many  excellences.  The  author  puts  the  eulogium 
of  his  hero  in  the  mouth  of  Neptune^^  who  orders  the.  Tritons  and  the 
Nereides  to  protect  his  vessel  and  avert  stormy  winds.  This  fiction  fur- 
nishes the  opportunity  for  an  animated  exordium :  the  discourse  of 
Neptune  is  in  keeping  with  it :  and  when  the  poet  speaks  in  his  own 
person,  he  sustains  a  tone  of  dignity  and  firmness.  Our  extracts  from  the 
ode  to  the  Comte  du  Luc  have  been  so  copious,  that  we  can  only  afford 
qpace  for  a  short  sample  of  the  present  poem  : 


I. 


Aprte  que  cette  tie  gnerridre> 
9i  fatale  aux  fiers  Ottomans, 
Bat  Bds  sa  poiasaate  barridra, 
A  convert  de  leurs  annementsj 
Tendome,  qui  par  sa  prudence, 
Sut  7  ritablir  r  abondance 
Et  pourvoir  k  tous  ses  besoinSy 
Voulut  cMer  aux  destindes, 
Qui  rfeonraient  k  ses  ann^ 
D'antres  dimats  ei  d'aotres  solas. 


II. 

Hais,  d^  que  la  celeste  voftte 
Put  ourerte  au  Jour  radieux 
Qui  devait  6elairsr  la  route 
De  ce  h6ros  ami  des  dieux, 
Du  fond  de  ses  grottes  profondes, 
Neptune  £leva  sur  les  ondes 
Son  char  de  Tritons  entour6 ; 
Bt  ce  dieu,  prenant  la  parole^ 
Aux  superbes  enfonts  d'Eole 
Adressa  cet  ordre  8acr6 : 
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III. 

AUeZy  tyrans  impitoyables, 
Qui  ddsolez  tout  runiversy 
De  V08  tempfttes  efflroyables 
Troubler  ailleun  le  sein  dee  men. 
Sur  les  eaux  qui  baignent  TAfrique^ 
C'est  au  Vultume  paciflque 
Que  j'ai  destine  rotre  emploi. 
Partez,  et  que  votre  furie, 
Jusqu'k  la  demi^re  Hespirie 
Respecte  et  subisse  sa  loi. 


IV. 

Mais  T0U8,  aimables  N^ides, 
SoDgez  au  sang  du  grand  Henri : 
Loreque  ros  campagnes  bumides 
Porteront  ce  prince  ch^ri^ 
Aplanissez  Tonde  orageuse, 
Secondez  I'ardeur  conragense 
De  ses  fiddles  matelots : 
Allez,  et  d'une  main  ag^e 
Soutenez  son  vaisseau  fragile 
Quand  il  roulera  sur  mes  flots. 


The  cadence  of  the  last  six  verses  of  the  fourth  stanza  is  peculiarly 
harmonious,  and  by  a  little  effort  of  the  imagination,  we  may  almost 
fiancy  a  vessel  actually  gliding  over  the  gently  undulated  bosom  of  the  sea. 
If  we  may  be  permitted  to  criticise  such  a  writer  as  Rousseau,  we  would 
remark  that  there  is  some  inconsistency  in  calling  on  the  Nereides  to 
"  second  the  courageous  ardour  of  the  faithful  sailors/*  after  they  had 
been  previously  ordered  to  lull  the  waters,  and  prohibit  the  wind  blowing 
more  than  a  mackarel  breeze.  We  select  our  next  specimens  from  the 
ode  to  Malherbe.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  this  production 
is  the  episode  on  the  serpent  Python  slain  by  Apollo,  the  god  of  poesy, 
which  serpent  Rousseau  here  makes  the  symbol  of  envy.  Our  author 
thus  vigorously  attacks  the  detractors  of  men  of  genius  : 


I. 

Impitoyables  Zoiles, 
Plus  sourd  que  le  noir  Pluton, 
Souvenez-vous,  kmea  yiles, 
Du  sort  de  Taffireux  Python ; 
Chez  les  fllles  de  M^moire 
Allez  apprendre  rhistoire 
De  ce  serpent  abhorr6, 
Dont  Thaleine  d^test^e, 
De  sa  vapeur  empest^, 
Souilla  leur  s^our  sacr^. 


II. 
LoTsque  la  terrestre  masse 
Du  deluge  eut  bu  les  eauz, 
II  eflfVaya  le  Pamasse 
Par  des  prodiges  nouveaux. 
Le  ciel  vit  ce  monstre  impie, 
N6  de  la  feokge  croupie 
An  pied  du  mont  Pelion, 
Souffler  son  infecte  rage 
Contre  le  naissant  outrage 
Des  mains  de  Deucalion. 


HI. 


Mais  le  bras  star  et  terrible 
Du  Dieu  qui  donne  le  jour 
Lava  dans  son  sang  horrible 
L'honneur  du  docte  s^our. 
Bientdt  de  la  Thessalie, 
Par  sa  d^pouiUe  ennoblie, 
Les  champs  en  fdrent  baign^, 
£t  du  C^phise  rapide 
Son  corps  affVeux  et  livide 
Grossit  les  flots  indign^s. 

All  these  details  are  essentially  poetical,  and  in  Judicious  keeping  with 

the  fire  and  lyrical  grandeur  of  the  ode.     Le  naissant  ouvrage  des  mains 

de  Deucalion,  the  figurative  description  of  man  newly  created,  is  a  lively 

and  happy  image,  as  ably  conceived,  as  it  is  well  expressed.     Rousseau 

has  not  been  so  exact  in  other  parts  of  this  poem, 

Une  louange  equitable 
Dont  Thonneur  seul  est  le  hut 
Du  m^rite  veritable 
Est  rinfamible  trUmt. 
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In  tliese  four  Terses,  there  are  two  expressions  evidently  improper. 

L'honneor  qui  est  le  but  de  looange  is  faulty  in  idea,  for  the  true  object 

of  praise  is  to  excite  men  to  emulation,  and  inspire  them  with  sentiments 

of  justice  towards  their  feUow-creatures.    And,  moreover,  praise  is  not 

the  tribute  of  merit,  but  the  reward  of  merit,  when  itself  is  the  tribute 

awarded  by  justice  and  equity.    The  six  concluding  verses  of  this  stanza 

are,  however,  excellent,  and  atone  for  the  defects  of  the  preceding. 

Un  esprit  noble  et  sublime, 
Koiirri  de  gloire  et  d'estimey 
Sent  redoubler  ses  chaleurs 
Comme  nne  tige  61ev6e, 
D'une  onde  pure  abreay^e, 
Voit  multiplier  ses  fleurs. 

There  is  the  same  disproportion  in  the  following  stanza : 

Mais  oette  flatteuse  amorcB 
D'un  hommage  qu'on  croii  dit, 
Souvent  prdte  m^ime  force 
An  vice  qu*k  la  vertu. 

The  expression,  Qu'on  croit  dil,  is  flat  and  prosaic,  and  grates  harshly 
on  the  ear,  and  the  phrase,  une  amorce  a  pr^t^  de  la  force,  is  a  contra- 
dicdon  in  terms.  These  errors  arose  no  doubt  from  negligence,  but  we 
must  say  with  Horace,  Non  ego  paucis  ofiendar  maculis,  especially  as  the 
stanza  ends  magnificently ; 

De  la  celeste  roa^e, 

La  terre  fertilise 

Qoand  let  frimas  ont  cesa^ ; 

Fait  6g^ement  Colore, 

Et  les  doux  parfUms  de  Flore, 

£t  les  poisons  de  Circ6. 

Rousseau  terminates  this  ode  with  a  truly  lyrical  loftiness  of  thought. 

Cieux,  g^ardez  voB  eauz  f^condes 
Pour  le  myrte  aim6  des  dieuz : 
Ne  prodiguex  plus  vos  ondes 
A  cet  if  contagieux. 
Et  V0U8,  enfants  des  nuages, 
Vents,  ministres  des  orages, 
Venez,  fiers  tyrans  du  Nord, 
De  vos  brCdantes  froidures 
S6chez  ces  feuilles  impures 
Dont  I'ombre  donne  la  mort. 


CALIGULA'S  HORSE. 


When  I  read  over  our  own  history,  bs  well  as  that  of  other  nations,  I  feel 
a  kind  of  reverence  rise  in  my  soul  for  the  memories  of  several  emperors, 
kings,  princes,'  and  sovereign  dukes,  for  the  wisdom,  as  well  as  ezceUent 
taste,  they  have  shewn  in  the  Judicious  choice  of  such  persons  as  they 
thought  worthy  to  be  placed  at  the  helm  of  government    When  I  consider 
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that  the  prince  has  it  in  his  power  to  choose  out  of  millions  of  his  sabjects, 
among  whom  there  are  no  doubt  both  wise  men  and  fools ;  when  I  see 
him  Ut  on  one  in  whom  virtue  and  wisdom  are  so  equally  conspicuous^ 
that  all  the  world  agrees  there  was  not  his  fellow  left,  it  ought  to  fill  one's 
mind  with  wonder  and  surprise.  What  a  happiness  (for  example)  must 
it  have  been  to  live  under  the  auspicious  reign  of  the  emperor  Caligula, 
who  had  so  great  a  regard  to  merit,  wherever  he  found  it,  and  took  sudi  a 
fatherly  care  in  providing  for  the  happiness  of  his  people,  that  he  made 
Jm  horse  a  minister  of  state !  Yet  there  was  not  wanting  a  fiictious  and 
seditious,  party  at  that  time  in  Rome,  who  lock  liberties  with  the  emperor 
himself,  for  making  choice  of  so  useful  an  animal  to  share  with  him  the 
burden  of  governing  the  world,  who,  after  all  that  could  be  said  against 
him,  was  certainly  a  most  able  minister,  for  if  he  did  no  good,  it  is  an 
authenticated  fact  that  he  did  no  harm,  a  negative  merit  which  the  British 
public  well  know  how  to  appreciate  when  they  meditate  on  the  taxes. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  this  diplomatic  quadruped  had  his  friends  and 
flatterers,  as  well  as  other  ministers  have  had  since ;  but  it  would  move 
the  indignation  of  every  loyal  heart  to  read  with  what  contempt,  and  even 
scturility,  a  person  so  high  in  trust  and  flavour  with  the  emperor  was 
treated  by  the  malcontents  of  those  times.  Talk  of  our  twopenny  trash 
and  unstamped  newspapers,  forsooth !  Why  they  are  positively  courteous 
and  polite  in  their  remarks  on  court  favorites  and  the  pension  list,  when 
compared  to  the  Roman  radicals  in  their  bitter  and  sarcastic  philipics 
thundered  forth  against  this  four-footed  beast.  Had  he  been  one  of  the 
long-eared  tribe,  k  la  bonne  heure ;  yet  how  many  of  the  genus  asinus 
have  ruled  the  destinies  of  Britain,  without  incurring  half  the  censure 
that  has  been  heaped  on  Caligula*s  horse  ! 

The  prejudice  against  this  distinguished  statesman  has  long  since 
subsided,  and  his  real  merits  may  now  be  weighed  in  the  balance.  For 
my  part,  I  am  willing  to  do  Justice  to  his  memory,  according  to  the  best 
lights  I  can  obtain  from  ancient  writers  ;  but  the  materials  are  scanty, 
and  history  is  altogether  silent  on  many  important  points, — I  mean  those 
which  relate  to  his  birth,  family,  and  education.  I  am  somewhat  curious 
to  know  whether  this  famous  statesman  was  a  coach  or  a  cart  horse ;  a 
hunter  or  a  roadster  ^  whether  he  was  thorough  bred,  or  only  three  parts 
blood.  I  have  searched  in  vain  the  chronicles  of  the  Roman  court- 
newsman  for  information,  but  this  silence  gives  me  a  high  opinion  of  the 
modesty  of  his  character.  With  all  the  imperial  patronage  at  his  disposal, 
he  could  easily  have  bribed  the  Heralds  College,  or  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
or  some  genealogist  in  Rome,  to  have  traced  his  pedigree  in  a  direct  and 
unbroken  line  up  to  Bucephalus ;  but  he  had  the  good  sense  to  rest  his 
claims  for  preferment  on  his  own  personal  merits. 

It  is  an  honourable  trait  in  this  fine  animal,  that  he  first  recommended 
himself  to  notice  by  opening  die  eyes  of  his  sovereign  to  die  meanness  of 
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courtifln.  Whether  I  have  read  or  dreamed  the  foUowiiig  story^  I 
cannot  accurately  recollect^  but  it  is  so  consistent  with  probability  that  I 
think  it  must  be  authentic^  although  I  have  lost  the  reference  to  my 
anthority.  The  emperor  being  one  day  on  his  back,  (by  the  way,  he  was 
the  worst  rider  that  ever  put  his  foot  into  a  stirrup,)  with  his  whole  court 
about  him^  those  obsequious  gentlemen,  perceiving  how  awkwardly  he 
managed  the  leins^  took  occasion  from  thence  to  compliment  him  on  his 
ezeeQent  horsemanship  3  upon  which  the  horse  immediately  threw  him, 
that  his  master  might  see  what  a  parcel  of  rascals  he  had  about  him.  The 
emperor  peroeiTing  that  his  horse  was  the  only  person  about  the  court 
that  had  either  truth  or  honesty  in  him,  resolved  from  that  moment  to 
raise  him  to  those  high  honours  to  which  he  afterwards  anrived.  If  this 
be  the  real  cause  of  his  elevation  to  power,  Caligula  was  not  such  a  fool 
as  many  have  supposed.  ' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  hone  bore  his  blushing  honours 
meekly.  In  the  first  place,  he  did  not  shein^  the  least  alteration  of 
behavionr  on  this  sudden  change  of  good  fortunes-he  was  the  same 
creature  as  before — ^he  gave  himself  no  overbearing  airs,  as  is  common 
with  those  who  are  suddenly  raised  above  their  sphere.  He  was  as  docile 
as  usual  to  the  head- groom  when  he  applied  the  curry-comb,  nor  did  he 
kick  the  stable  boys  when  they  put  clean  straw  into  his  manger.  Indeed^ 
he  was  the  only  person  about  the  court  who  seemed  quite  unconscious  of 
his  having  a  superiority  over  others. 

He  did  not  by  any  mean  arts  engage  the  attention  and  consideration 
of  the  emperor,  nor  did  he  misrepresent  the  good  intentions  of  his  subjects, 
n<nr  prevail  on  him  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  complaints,  or  reject  their 
petitions.  He  did  not  engross  the  patronage  of  all  the  great  offices  of 
state,  or  cause  fine  stables  to  be  erected  at  the  national  cost  to  lodge  his 
poor  relations.  He  was  so  remarkable  for  his  temperance,  that,  if  he 
had  his  belly  full  of  oats  in  the  morning,  he  never  craved  for  more  that 
day, — a  rare  instance  of  moderation  in  a  prime  minister !  He  acted  on  the 
principle  ''Live,  and  let  live,"  and  never  asked  the  emperor  to  put  a  tax 
on  oats  imported  from  Sicily,  not  desiring  to  pamper  himself,  while  the 
costermonger's  nags  were  kept  on  short  commons  owing  to  the  high  price 
of  com. 

Ue  did  not  presume  to  dictate  to  the  senate,  nor  was  he  the  head  of 
any  Action..  He  nev&c  directly  or  indirectly  bribed  or  commanded  the 
senators  to  say  black  was  white,  green,  blue,  yellow,  or  any  other  colour 
he  was  pleased  to  call  it.  He  was  not  so  insolent  as  to  cause  men  of  the 
first  ability  to  wait  his  pleasure  for  access  to  his  person  on  official  business, 
nor  did  he  ever  send  gentlemen  of  the  pa^dan  order  on  footmen*s 
enands.  As  corrupt  as  the  patricians  were  grown  at  that  time,  if  he  had 
g^en  himself  those  airs,  some  one  amongst  them  would  certainly  have 
bestowed  upon  him  the  discipline  of  the  horse- whip. 
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As  be  was  no  flatterer  himself,  he  took  no  plcasnre  in  the  flatteries  of 
others ;  consequently  he  did  not  squander  away  the  public  treasure,  in 
the  dirty  form  of  secret  service  money,  to  pension  a  set  of  literary  parantes 
to  sound  his  praises.  He  was  content  with  the  fair  and  honest  appoint- 
ments belonging  to  his  office,  without  multipljring  perquisites,  or  turning 
every  public  duty  into  a  mercenary  job ;  nor  was  he  eternally  quartering 
his  family  on  the  public ;  and»  although  he  might  have  had  as  stupid  and 
indigent  kindred  as  some  other  ministers  have  had  since^^-he  neither 
took  them  from  the  plough  nor  the  cart,  to  disgrace  his  country  abroad  as 
proconsuls  or  foreign  ambassadors,  nor  did  he  endanger  the  integrity  of 
the  empire  by  unduly  promoting  them  in  the  cavalry. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  particular  in  speaking  of  one  of  whom  so  little  is 
recorded ;  but,  although  authors  have  been  silent  as  to  his  virtues,  we  may 
be  sure  that  he  is  free  from  all  those  vices  with  which  he  is  not  taxed ; 
for  the  vices  of  those  who  are  raised  to  high  preferment  are  seldom  buried 
in  oblivion  ;  and  upon  the  whole  I  conceive,  that  notwithstanding  for  so 
many  centuries  he  has  been  treated  as  a  stupid  and  ignorant  minister,  yet 
his  abilities  would  make  no  contemptible  figure  either  in  the  arts  of 
peace,  or  the  management  of  war,  when  compared  to  those  of  other 
ministers  who  have  flourished  since.  Add  to  this,  his  temperance  and 
modesty,  and,  above  all, .  that  honest  and  disinterested  mind  which  kept 
him  within  such  bounds,  that  though  he  lived  upon  nothing  but  hay  and 
oats,  he  never  stole  any.  Let  us  view  this  matter  without  prejudice,  and 
if  we,  at  first  view,  laugh  at  the  notion  of  a  horse  being  a  minister  of  a 
Roman  emperor,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  king  of  England  bestows  a 
somewhat  similar  honour  on  a  Gold  Stick. 


AN    ESSAY    ON    TITLES    AND    HONOURS, 

By  Professor  Dbwhurst,  F.  E.  S.  L.  &c.,  President  of  the  Verulam  Philosophical 

Society  of  London. 


"  Honour  and  thame  fttmi  no  condition  rite  i 
*'Act  well  yoor  put,  there  aU  the  honour  lies." 


Pors. 


What  are  titles  and  honours,  but  a  deserved  recompense  and  reward 
of  ^fue  virtues  3  and  which  should  be  the  strong  incentive  of  every  good 
man.  Nothing  is  more  useful  than  their  institution,  which  arose  on  the 
part  of  their  founders,  to  hold  up  the  individuals  on  whom  they  were 
conferred,  to  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  monarch,  not  only  to  reward  virtue,  and  excite  his 
subjects  to  the  practice  of  virtuous  deeds,  but  he  himself  should  likewise 
show  the  example, — for,  in  all  cases,  eseample  is  ever  better  than  precept, — 
and  if  good  and  honourable  deeds  deserve,  as  they  most  assuredly  do. 
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some  reward*  then  a  monarch  cannot  act  more  wiady,  or  behave  more 
generously*  than  ennobling  those  persons  whose  conduct  merits  it  j  and 
thus  honourable  distinctions  acquire  a  stamp  of  worth  which  time  only 
can  eflboe.  After  the  reward  that  an  individual  receives  from  having  per- 
formed a  virtuous  action*  how  delightful  is  the  inward  satis&ctionthathe 
feek ;  he  conscientiously  knows*  that  he  has  deserved  it*  otherwise  it 
would  not  have  been  conferred  i  for*  after  the  glory  and  reputation  that 
great  virtues  heap  upon  their  possessors*  nothing  is  more  worthily  flat- 
tering that  those  marks  of  honour  which  have  been  established  in  all 
nations*  to  Justify  and  confirm  those  honoured  in  public  esteem. 

In  my  opinion*  honourable*  worthy*  virtuous*  and  talented  individuals 
cannot  be  too  much  encouraged  by  these  marks  of  a  monarches  flavour  ; 
they  serve  as  objects  to  stimulate  others  to  deserve  the  same*  and  they 
confer  a  lustre  on  the  prince  who  could  discover  those  whom  he  stfould 
delight  to  honour.  Titles  and  honours*  when  properly  dispensed*  are 
sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  the  world*  disposed  as  it  is  to  envy  and 
to  censure.  Some  persons  have  contended*  with  great  force  of  argument 
and  eloquence*  that  they  should  not  be  hereditary* — contending  that  as 
they  were  conferred  for  personal  merit*  so  they  should  die  with  him  by 
vrhose  merit  they  were  well  earned ;  for  inherited  honours  too  often  serve 
only  to  inspire  a  vain  and  ridiculous  pride*  and*  when  this  happens*  titles 
are  certainly  no  longer  honours.  Although  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  is 
sometimes  the  case*  yet  it  is  not  of  common  occurrence.  The  rank 
to  which  children  are  bom  by  virtue  of  their  father's  honour*  often  ani- 
mates them  with  a  noble  emulation  to  pursue  the  paths  which  their 
fitthers  have  walked  with  so  much  honour  to  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try. It  excites  them  to  preserve  the  brilliant  purity  of  their  sentiments^ 
their  situation^  and  their  reputation  unsullied*  so  as  to  render  themselves 
worthy  of  those  high  distinctions  by  which  their  ancestor  was  distin- 
guished^ and  to  which*  in  the  course  of  events,  they  were  bom*  as  also  to 
add  a  lustre,  by  their  own  proper  virtues*  to  those  titles  and  distinctions 
which  they  thus  inherit.  On  this  ground*  therefore*  do  I  advocate  that 
titles  and  honours  should  continue  as  at  present  to  be  hereditary,  inas- 
much as  they  enable  the  son  or  grandson  to  remember  the  talents  and 
honourable  character  of  their  ancestor*  so  that  they  might  "go  and  do 
likewise" 

Men  of  rank*  who  regard  the  world's  opinion,  are  very  properly  com- 
pelled* as  they  ought  to  be*  to  be  more  cautious  and  guarded  in  their  con- 
duct than  others.  For  honours  are  accorded  to  men  because  they  are 
virtuous*  and  extended  to  their  children  in  order  that  they  may  become 
80.  In  accepting  this  paternal  succession,  they  have  covenanted  with 
virtue  to  observe  her  laws  more  critically  than  the  rest  of  their  fellow 
countrymen.  They  have  contracted  a  debt  to  their  prince  and  their 
country  -,    and  if  they  do    not  fulfil  this  engagement*  and  honourably 
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acquit  themsdTes  of  Ifais  debt,  they  virtually  xenoonce  the  heritage  of 
their  fathers. 

Hie  monarch  dothes  with  a  gLorious  distinction  all  thoae  individuab 
who  signalize  themselves  by  some  brilliant  action.  He  hopes  to  peipe- 
tuate  merit  by  perpetuating  glory  j  and,  in  accepting  this  distinction,  the 
fathar  confidently  undertakes  for  the  unborn  virtues  of  his  children. 
What  in£uny  it  is  then  for  children  to  belie  the  well-grounded  anticipa- 
tions of  their  father  and  their  sovereign,  and  to  remain  insensible  to  the 
one  and  the  benefits  of  the  other. 

That  which  completes  the  glcHry  or  die  in&my  of  a  nobleman,  is  to 
make  a  scrutinizing  comparison  between  his  actions  .and  those  of  his 
ancestors  :  for,  so  far  from  excusing  children  in  favour  of  their  &then, 
we  expect  a  literal  performance  of  that  virtue  which  their  fiithen 
possessed  -,  for  the  glory  of  their  ancestors  is  a  luminary  through  wfaidi 
virtues  appear  more  lovely,  but  vices  more  hideous,  for 

**  Vice  is  a  monflter  of  so  Mghtful  mien, 
^^  As  to  be  hated  needs  hat  to  be  seen ; 
^'Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  witli  her  fooe, 
**  We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.- ' 

Since,  then,  high  rank  imposes,  in  its  very  nature,  an  obligation, — the 
desire  to  possess  great  merit,  it  ought  also  to  inspire  the  sentiment  of  mo- 
desty, rather  than  haughtiness  and  pride.  Thus,  to  many,  nature  has  ap- 
parently been  very  cruel ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case, — it  is  the  general 
depravity  of  human  nature  itself,  and  oftentimes  men  will  not  employ  that 
intellectual  freedom  of  the  will,  so  necessary  to  free  herself  from  the  shac- 
kles they  thus  allow  to  entangle  them ;  for,  along  with  their  high  rank, 
by  which  they  are  placed  above  the  commonalty  of  their  fellow  men,  they, 
instead  of  gaining  an  equal  degree  of  superior  intellectual  superiority,  some- 
times degrade  themselves  by  their  contumely  to  their  less  honoured 
neighbours,  and  assume  a  degree  of  disdainful  pride  which  nature  and 
their  sovereign  never  designed  them  to  possess.  One  of  this  kind  of 
young  nobles,  who  was  pluming  himself  of  his  rank,  was  thus  reproved 
by  one  of  the  bishops,  in  nearly  the  following  terms  :  — <•"  My  lord,*'  said 
the  divine,  "  you  are  continually  boasting  of  your  high  rank,  your  titles 
and  honours  ;  the  world  knows  you  inherit  them,  and  were  your  lordship 
to  conceal  or  say  nothing  about  them  yourself,  the  world  would  despise 
you  the  less,  and  men  would  esteem  you  the  more."  Thus  manners 
degrade  what  titles  vainly  attempt  to  support ;  for  we  must  recollect  that 

*'  Worth  makes  the  man ;   want  of  it,  the  fellow.*' 

To  speak  decisively  and  finally,  titles  may  be  adventitious,  but  honours 
must  be  personal,  and  while  an  obscure  parentage  does  not  always  pre- 
clude the  reward  of  virtue,  an  illustrious  birth  may  be  so  dishonoured 
"  fQ  become  actually  an  obstacle  to  the  operations  of  virtue  itself. 


(  i65  ) 
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BfAirr  yean  have  now  elapsed  since  the  celebvated  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
denounced  the  House  of  Lords  as  an  "  Hospital  of  Incurables.'*  Time 
has  confirmed  the  Justness  of  his  t^emaiic,  and  the  conduct  of  the  peers, 
flonce  the  accession  of  Earl  Grey  to  the  premiership,  down  to  the  present 
hour,  has  shown  them  to  he  a  clog  on  the  best  energies  of  the  nation. 
Every  thinking  man  sees  the  imperatiTe  necessity  of  introducing  some 
measure  of  reform  among  the  hereditary  legislators :  but  the  question 
has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  discussed  to  produce  unanimity  as  to  the 
exact  mode  that  ought  to  be  pursued.  It  may,  therefore,  be  useftd  to 
point  out  the  sptem  pursued  by  our  ancestors,  and  exhibit  in  some 
particulars  the  constitutional  principles  which  fornderly  governed  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  can  be  clearly  proved  tiiat  the  immense  tracts  of 
land  anciently  granted  by  the  crown  to  tiie'  barons,  were  wholly  in  the 
nature  of  a  trust,  and  that  non-residence,  as  wHl  be  shown  in  the  subjoined 
case  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  involved  tiieir  forfeiture.  It  idso  appears 
from  Nevil*s  case,  claiming  to  be  Eari  of  Westmoreland,  that  every  peer 
lost  his  dignity,  if  he  lost  the  pecuniary  means  of  supporting  it ;  and  the 
case  of  Isabel,  Countess  of  Rutland,  proves  that  tiie  only  reason  why 
peers  and  peeresses  were  privileged  from  arrest  for  debt,  was  grounded  on 
the  presumption  that  they  held  sufficient  freehold  to  meet  all  demands. 

Earl  or  Shrbwbbubt*8  Cass. 

By  force  of  certain  letters,  bearing  date  28  Martii,  1612,  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Privy  Cottocil/  duMted  to  Sir  Humphrey  Winch,  Sir  James  Lay, 
Sir  Antiiony  Smntieg^,  and  James  Hulleston ;  they  did  certify  to  their 
lordships  tiie  daim  of  €iflbert  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  dignities  of  the 
Earldom  of  Waterford,  and  Barany  of  Dungarvoii,  in. Ireland,  in  such 
manner  as  followeth : 

King  Henry  the  Sixtii,  by  his  leKtes  patent,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
liis  reign,  did  grant  to  his  thrice  beloved  cootfin  John  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
in  consideration  of  hb  approved  and  loyal  services  in  the  city  and  county 
of  Waterford,  pro  eo  quoque  eundem  oousanguineura.  nostrum  prttdicta 
tan  nostra  Hibemise  in  partibus  Uli^  contra  inimiconim  et  rebeUium 
postrorum  msukuspotentinsdefendat,  IpsiMn  in  ceaHtem  Waterfotfd,  una 
com  stflo  et  titolo  ac  nomine  et^honore  eidem  debitis  ordinamus  et 
creamus,  habendum  to  the  said  earl  and  his  heirs  males  of  his  body,;  and 
furtiier,  by  the  said  letters  patent,  did  grant  the  castles,  lordahips,>  honours, 
lands,  and  manors  of  Dungarvon  to  tiie  said  earl  and  tiie  heirs  males  of 
his  body,  to  hold  the  premises  of  the  king,  and  his  heirs,  by  homage  and 
fealty,  and  by  the  service  of  his  being  his  mi^ty's  seneohal  in 'the  realm 
of  Inland  ;  afterwards  in  the  parliament  called  des  absentees,  holden  at 
Dublm,  in  Ireland,  the  lOtii  May,  the  28th  of  Henry  tiie  Eightii,  by 
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reason  of  the  long  absence  of  George  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  out  of  this  realm: 
it  was  enacted,  that  the  king,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  shall  have  and  enjoy 
in  the  right  of  his  crown  of  England,  all  honours,  manors,  castles, 
lordships,  franchises,  hundreds,  liberties,  count  palatines.  Jurisdictions, 
annuities,  fees  of  knights,  lands,  tenements,  &c.,  and  all  and  singular 
possessions,  hereditaments,  and  all  other  profits,  as  well  spiritual  as 
temporal  whatsoever,  which  the  said  George  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Waterford,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  had  to  his  use,  &c.  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  by  his  letters  patent,  the  twenty-ninth  of  his  reign, 
reciting  the  said  statute  des  absentees,  nos  prdemissa  considerantes  et 
nolentes  statum,  honorem,  et  dignitatem  predict!  comitis  diminuere,  sed 
amplius  augere,  de  cert&  scientia  et  mero  motu,  did  grant  to  the  said  eail 
and  his  heirs,  the  abbey  of  Rufford,  with  the  land  thereto  belonging  in 
the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  the  lordship  of  Rotherham  in  the  county 
of  York,  the  abbies  of  Chesterfield,  Shirbrook,  and  Glossadel  in  the  county 
of  Derby,  with  divers  other  lands  and  tenements  of  great  value,  to  be 
holden  in  capite :  and  the  questions  were : 

1st. — ^Whether  by  the  long  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  out  of 
Ireland,  by  reason  whereof  the  king  and  his  subjects  wanted  their  defence 
and  assistance  there,  the  title  of  the  honour  be  lost  or  forfeited,  the  said 
earl  being  a  peer  of  both  realms,  and  residing  here  in  England. 

2ndly. — ^Whether  by  the  said  act  des  absentees,  anno  28,  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  title  of  the  dignity  of  the  Earl  of  Waterford,  be  taken  firom  the 
said  earl  3  as  well  as  the  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  other  heredita- 
ments in  the  said  act  specified. 

And  afterwards,  by  other  letters  patent  of  the  Lords  of  the  Council, 
dated  27th  September,  1612,  the  two  chief  Justices  and  the  chief  baron 
were  required  to  consider  of  the  case,  which  was  enclosed  within  their 
letters,  and  were  to  certify  their  opinions  of  the  same. 

Which  case  was  argued  by  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  in  behalf  of  the 
said  earl,  before  the  said  chief  Justices  and  chief  baron,  upon  which  they 
have  taken  great  consideration  and  advisement,  after  they  had  read  the 
preamble,  and  all  the  said  act  of  the  28th  Henry  the  Eighth,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  by  them  all,  as  foUoweth : 

As  to  the  first,  it  was  resolved,  that  forasmuch  as  it  does  not  appear 
what  defence  was  requisite,  and  that  the  consideration  executory  was  not 
found  by  office  to  be  broken  as  to  that  point,  the  said  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
notwithstanding,  does  remain  Earl  of  Waterford. 

As  to  the  second,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  said  act  of  the  28th  of  Henry 

the  Eighth  des  absentees,  doth  not  only  take  away  the  possessions  which 

were  given  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  creation,  but  also  the  dignity  itself; 

^      ^^ough  one  may  have  a  dignity  without  any  possession  at  sustinendum 

H  onus,  yet  it  is  very  inconvenient  that  a  dignity  should  be 

nth  poverty :    and  in  cases  of  writs,  and  such  other  legal 
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proceedings^  he  is  aecounted  in  law  a  nobleman^  and  so  ought  to  be 
called,  in  respect  of  his  dignity :  but  yet,  if  he  want  possessions  to  main* 
tain  his  estate,  he  cannot  press  the  king»  in  Jostioe,  to  grant  him  a  writ  to 
can  him  to  the  parliament :  and  so  it  was  resolved  in  the  case  of  the 
Lord  Ogle,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  as  the  Baron  of  Burleigh, 
lord  treasurer  of  England,  at  the  parliament  anno  35  Elisabeth,  did  report ; 
and,  therefore,  the  act  of  the  28  H.  8,  (as  all  other  acts  ought  to  be) 
shall  be  expounded  to  take  away  all  inconTenienoe,  and  therefore  by  the' 
general  words  of  the  act,  viz :  "  of  honours  and  hereditaments,  the  dignity 
Itself,  with  the  lands  given  for  maintenance  of  it,  are  given  to  the  king, 
and  die  dignity  is  extinct  in  the  crown."  And  the  cause  of  degradation 
of  George  Nevill,  Duke  of  Bedford,  is  worthy  the  observation,  which  was 
done  by  force  of  an  act  of  parliament,  16th  June,  1 7  Edw.  IV.,  which  act 
reciting  the  making  of  the  said  George  duke,  doth  expiless  the  cause  of 
his  degradation  in  these  words  :  **  and  forasmuch  as  it  is  openly  known 
that  the  said  George  hath  not,  or  by  inheritance  may  have,  any  livelihood 
to  support  the  same  name,  estate,  and  dignity,  or  any  name  of  estate  j " 
and  oftentimes  it  is  to  be  seen,  that  when  any  lord  is  called  to  high  estate, 
and  hath  not  convenient  livelihood  to  support  the  same  dignity,  it 
indnceth  great  poverty  and  indigence,  and  causeth  oftentimes  great 
extortion,  imbracery  and  maintenance  to  be  had,  to  the  great  trouble  of 
all  such  countries  where  such  estate  shall  happen  to  be :  wherefore,  the 
king,  by  the  advice  of  his  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  by  the  commons 
in  the  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
ordaineth,  establisheth,  and  enacteth,  that,  from  henceforth  the  same 
creation  and  making  of  the  said  duke,  and  all  the  names  of  dignity  given 
to  the  said  George,  or  to  John  Nevill,  his  father,  be  from  henceforth  void 
and  of  none  effect,  &c.    In  which  act,  these  things  may  be  observed. 

1. — That  although  the  duke  had  not  any  possessions  to  support  his 
dignity,  yet  his  dignity  cannot  be  taken  away  frt)m  him  without  an  act  of 
parliament. 

2. — The  inconveniences  do  appear  where  a  great  state  and  dignity  is, 
and  no  livelihood  to  maintain  it. 

3. — ^It  is  good  reason  to  take  away  such  dignity  by  act  of  parliament : 
and  therefore  the  said  act  of  the  28  H.  8.  shall  be  expounded  according  to 
the  general  words  of  the  writ,  to  take  away  such  inconvenience :  and 
although  the  said  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  be  not  only  of  great  honour  and 
virtue,  but  also  of  great  possessions  in  England,  yet  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  act  to  continue  him  earl  in  Ireland,  when  his  possessions  in 
Ireland  were  taken  from  him,  but  that  the  king  at  his  pleasure  m^^ht 
OMifer  the  dignity  as  well  as  the  possessions  to  any  other,  for  the  defence 
of  the  said  realm.  And  the  said  letters  patent  de  anno  29  H.  8.  have  no 
words  to  restore  the  dignity  which  the  act  of  parliament  hath  taken  away, 
but  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  king  diminuere  statum,  honorem,  et 
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d^itatem  iprivs  comitis^  but  ai^;ere  his  poMgwicHU  for  mainleiiaafie  of 
his  dignity,  for  so  mnch  appears  fay  thia  word  augere :  for  h^  doth,  by  the 
said  letters  patent,,  with  ejoeefdhig  great  bounty,  iaeBease  the  revenues  of 
ite  said  earl  in  England,  which  the  king  did  think  was  an  increase  of 
large  possessions  in  En^and,  instead,  ol  all  that  which  was  taken  away 
from  him  by  the  act  of  the  28th  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

And  whereas  it  was  objectec^,  that  the  general  words  hoaoois  and 
hereditaments,  are  explanied  and  qualified  by  the  said  words  relatiTe 
subsequent,  ''whidi  the  said  George  or  any  to  his  use  hath;**  and 
therefore  it  shall  not  be  intended  of  any  honour  or  hereditament,  but  of 
soch  whereof  otherS'  are  seiaed  to  his.vse,  and  no  man  can  be  seized  of 
the  dignity,  and  therefore  that  the  said  act  doth  not  extend  to  it :  but 
that  it  is  to  be  understood  reddendo  singula  singulis,  and  these  words, 
*' which  the  said  George  Earl  hath/*  are  sufficient  to  pass  the  dignity ! 
and  with  this  agrees  the  opinion  of  all  the  judges  of  England  in  Nerill's 
case,  upon  the  like  words  in  the  statute  of  the  28th  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
in  the  seventh  part  of  my  reports,  fol.  33  and  34."  * 

It  appears  from  this  case  that  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  condemns 
absenteeism,  as  an  evil  both  to  the  king  and  people.  It  is  dear  that  there 
was  a  taeit  condition  annexed  to  the  grant  of  these  immense  estates  to 
the  barons,  involving  personal  residence  on  the  lands  they  held.  They 
stood,  as  it  were,  between  the  crown  and  the  subject,  acting  on  the  one 
hand  as  local  lieutenants  for  the  soverdgn  to  preserve  his  prerogative 
and  coerce  rebellion,  and  on  the  other  hand  as  conservators  of  the  rights 
of  the  people  among  each  other.  Their  duties,  therefore,  were  toot 
confined  simply  to  legislation,  as  is  the  case  with  modem  peers,  for  they 
also  were  oUiged  to  see  that  the  laws  were  enforced  and  obeyed  in  their 
respective  neighbourhoods.  ^'  For  those  who  are  earls,'*  says  Lord  Coke, 
"  have  ea  office  of  great  trast  and  confidence,  and  are  created  for  two 
porposes :  to  advise  the  long  in  time  of  peace,  and  defend  the  king  and 
country  in  time  of  war  :  and,  therefore,  antiquity  hath  given  them  two 
ensigns  to  resemble  those  two  daties:  for  first,  their  head  is  adorned  with 
a  cap  of  honour  and  coronet,  and  their  body  with  a  robe  in  resemUance 
of  counsel :  secondly,  they  are  girt  with  a  sword  io  resemblance  that  they 
shoidd  be  faithfiil  and  loyal  to  defend  their  pifooe  and  eonntry/'t 

The  only  exense  for  a  baron  being  absent  from  bis  estates,  was  personal 
attendance  on  Uie  king,  either  in  the  senate  or  the  field,  but  with  these 
two  exceptions  it  was  a  conditioA  tacitly  annexedi  as  Ijord  Cok» 
expressly  declares,  to  the  estate  of  the  dignity  that  he  should  reride  on  his 
bssronial  ismds,  for  otherwise  he  would  not  have  bfien  able  to  advise  the 
king  in  time  of  peacri  and  therefore  most  have  foiled  in  his  feudal 
obligation.    But,  by  living  constantly  among  his  tenaate,  he  acqmied  a 

*  Coke's  Reports,  Part  13,  page  106  et  seq  :  Oct.  E<tit.  1798,  Dublin. 
t  Keyin*s  Case,  Cokeys  Reports,  7tfa  Part,  p.  138. 
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real  knowledge  of  their  wants  and  wishes^  and  had  opportunkiies  of 
collecting  local  inlbnnation  which  it  waa  his  duty  to  sabmit  to  the  king 
when  cited  to  attend  at  council.  In  conformity  with  these  principles,  the 
Eaoi  of  Shrewsbury  forfeited  his  Irish  estates,  being  a  notorioos  absentee; 
"  by  reason  whereof  the  king  and  his  subjects  wanted  their  defence  and 
assistance  there." 

I  am  not  aware  whether  the  28  H.  8.  is  repealed :  if  it  still  remains 
among  the  statutes^  the  sooner  it  is  enforced  the  better ;  and  if  it  be 
abrogated,  a  new  law  on  the  subject  ought  to  be  enacted  in'the  spirit  of 
die  ancient  one.  This  would  effectually  put  an  end  to  absenteeism,  and 
create  throughout  Ireland  a  local  resident  gentry,  who  would  spend  their 
rentals  among  their  tenants,  instead  of  purchasing  palaces  at  Florence 
and  Naples.  The  same  rule,  founded  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution, 
applies  to  the  non-residence  of  the  clergy,  who  hare  no  absolute  property 
in  their  b^iefices,  but  are  trustees  subject  to  the  performance  of  a  certain 
duty,  to  wit,  the  cure  of  souls.  We  may  detect  yestiges  of  the  old  system 
in  modem  practice.  Noblemen  quitting  England  for  the  Continent 
attend  his  majesty's  levee  to  take  leave,  and  again  present  themselres  on 
their  return,  sothat  what  was  once  compulsion,  has  been  softened  down 
into  courtesy.  In  Russia,  however,  the  rule  seems  to  be  stricter,  as  no 
lioblemari  quits  that  country  for  foreign  travel  without  obtaining  the 
fontial  permission  of  the  emperor,  a  practice  quite  consonant  with  the 
spirit  of  feudalism, ''  for  no  lord  shall  quit  the  realm  without  notice  to  the 
king,  lest  his  services  should  be  wanted." 

Another  wholesome  provision  in  the  ancient  constitutional  law,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  conservatives  is  invited,  deprived  a  peer  of  his 
rank  and  privileges  when  his  fortune  was  dilapidated,  as  appears  from  the 
remarks  in  the  case  of  George  Nevill,  Duke  of  Bedford,  embodied  in  the 
report  of  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is  most  desirable  that 
this  rule  should  be  revived,  by  which  many  sinecures  and  pensions  would 
be  got  rid  of.  It  would  also  prevent  that  patronage  and  favoritism  which 
prevails  in  naval  and  military  promotions,  in  ecclesiastioal  preferments^ 
and  colonial  appointments,  the  vast  majority  of  whidi  are  conferred  on 
the  younger  sons  of  needy  lords,  whose  sole  qualification  conrists  in  the 
richness  of  their  blood  and  the  poverty  of  their  posse. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  difficult  to  fix  a  pecuniary  standard  for  the  peers, 
which  would  be  free  firom  every  captious  objection,  as  in  all  questions  of 
this  natui^  some  line  of  demarcation  must  always  be  drawn.  But  there 
is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  laying  down  the  principle  of  the  law.  Many 
of  our  hereditary  legislators  are  notoriovnly  bankrupts,  their  estates  being 
mortgaged  for  their  full  value :  many  live  by  open  gaming :  many  are 
dependent  on  the  minister  of  the  day  for  jobs  and  places.  Against  them, 
the  law  could  clearly  be  enforced^  giving  them  however  a  fair  trial,  that 
tbey  might  show  cause  why  their  degradation  should  be  suspended.    Such 
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a  measure  would  be  only  an  act  of  justice  to  solvent  peers,  who  are  above 
the  temptation  of  any  ministerial  bribe.  It  would  purify  the  ^' order*' 
from  those  stigmas  which  now  attach  to  it,  and  we  should  no  longer  bear 
of  our  hereditary  legislators  colluding  with  jockeys  to  swindle  on  the  turf, 
associated  with  common  blacklegs  in  the  management  of  a  "hell/*  or 
making  matrimonial  excursions  to  the  eastward  of  Temple  Bar,  to  swap 
a  coronet  against  the  money  bags  of  some  successful  stock  jobber.  If  we 
are  to  have  exclusiveness,  let  it  be  that  of  honour  among  the  men  and 
chastity  among  the  women :  it  will  then  endure,  because  it  will  be 
respected. 

Our  ancestors,  however,  reduced  this  question  into  arithmetical  preci- 
sion, as  we  learn  from  the  remarks  of  Lord  Coke  in  his  report  of  Nevill*s 
case  cited  above,  "  And  it  is  to  be  known  that  as  in  ancient  times  the 
senators  of  Rotne  were  elected  a  censu  of  their  revenues,  so  here  in 
ancient  times  in  conferring  of  nobility,  respect  was  had  to  their  reveoues, 
by  which  their  dignity  and  nobility  might  be  supported  and  maintained. 
And  therefore  a  knight  ought  to  have  d^2Q  land  per  annum.  A  baron 
thirteen  knights*  fees  and  a  quarter :  an  earl  twenty  knights*  feesi,  (for 
there  was  not  any  duke  in  ^England  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  until 
1 1  £d w.  Ill,  and  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  was  the  first  duke  after  the  conquest 
in  England.)  And  that  appears  by  the  statute  Magna  Charta^  c.  2.  For 
always  the  fourth  part  of  such  revenue,  which  is  requisite  by  the  law  to 
the  dignity,  shall  be  paid  to  the  king  as  a  relief :  for  the  relief  of  a  knight's 
fee  is  ^5,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of  ^20,  which  is  a  knight's  revenue  : 
and  the  relief  of  a  baron  is  100  marks,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of  his 
revenue,  viz.  400  marks,  and  includes  thirteen  knight*s  fees  and  a 
quarter :  and  the  relief  of  an  earl  is  ^100,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of 
i6400,  which  is  the  revenue  of  an  earl.  And  it  appears  by  the  records  of 
the  exchequer,  that  the  relief  of  a  duke  shall  amount  to  ^200,  and  by 
consequence  his  revenue  ought  to  be  j6800  per  annum,  and  that  is  the 
reason  in  our  books  that  every  one  of  the  nobility  is  presumed  in  law  to 
have  sufficient  freehold  ad  sustinendum  nomen  et  onus,  for  supporting  his 
rank  and  the  burthen  of  it.** 

It  was  by  reason  of  this  legal  presumption  that  the  persons  of  peers  of 
the  realm  were  privileged  from  arrest  for  debt.  Of  this  we  have  proof  in 
the  case  of  Isabel,  Countess  of  Rutland,  who^  being  a  widow,  was  arrested 
by  certain  Serjeants  at  mace,  in  consequence  of  which  the  attorney 
general  lodged  an  information  against  them  for  false  imprisonment. 
The  arrest,  be  it  observed,  was  not  an  initiatory  proceeding  before  trial, 
but  a  capias  ad  satisfedendum,  on  a  judgment  in  debt  given  against  her 
in  the  common  pleas.  The  arrest  was  set  aside,  and  the  seijeants  at 
mace  puniished,  the  judges  having  decided  : 

"  That  the  person  of  one  who  is  in  law  a  countess  by  marriage  or  by 
descent,  is  not  to  be  arrested  for  debt  or  trespass  :  for  although,  in  respect 
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of  her  aex,  ahe  cannot  dt  in  p«r]iament»  yet  she  is  a  peer  of  the  reakn, 
and  ahall  be  tried  hy  her  peers,  as  appears  by  the  statute  20th  Henry  the 
Sixths  which  was  but  a  dedairation  of  the  common  law.  And  there  are 
two  reasons  why  her  person  should  not  be  arrested  in  such  cases ;  one  in 
respect  of  her  dignity,  and  the  other  in  respect  that  the  law  doth  presume 
that  she  kaih  suffidaU  lands  and  tenements  in  which  she  may  be  distrained. 
And  both  these  points  are  well  confirmed  by  our  books,  1 1th  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  15  b.,  in  a  homine  replegiando,  against  the  Lady  Spencer  j  it 
appears  that  the  Lady  Spencer  was  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  that  in  debt 
or  trespass,  capias  lieth  not  against  an  earl,  baron,  or  baroness,  et  hujus- 
modi,  for  because  of  their  estate  and  dignity  they  are  intended  (presumed) 
to  have  evident.  3d  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  48,  a.  An  action  of  debt  was 
brought  against  a  man  and  his  wife.  Countess  of  D.,  against  whom  an 
exigent  was  prayed.  Newton :  you  cannot  have  an  exigent  against  an 
early  and  no  more  against  a  countess ;  and  Fulthorpe  there  said,  that  the 
reason  thereof  was  not  only,  because  it  cannot  be  intended  that  an  earl 
can  be  withont  lands,  but  another  reason  is,  for  the  dignity  of  his  name.*** 

Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  privileged  from  arrest  for  debt 
on  the  fiction  of  their  attending  to  their  senatorial  duties,  and  the  same 
plea  is  usually  set  up  for  the  hereditary  peers.  But  it  is  clear,  from  the 
case  of  the  Countess  of  Rutland,  that  this  is  an  erroneous  view  of  the 
subject,  it  being  most  specially  and  distinctly  declared  that  the  privilege 
hinges  on  the  supposition  of  their  possessing  sufficient  freehold  to  support 
their  dignity,  and  not  at  all  on  account  of  their  legislative  functions,  for 
their  very  rank  as  peers  was  forfeited  through  poverty,  as  we  have  shown 
in  the  case  of  Nevill,  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  of  course  the  deprivation  of 
rank  excluded  them  from  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  confessed  on  all  hands  that  the  House  of  Peers 
stands  as  much  in  need  of  reform  as  the  House  of  Commons  did,  before 
it  was  purified  by  Earl  Grey.  The  argument  which  disfranchised  the 
rotten  boroughs  affirmed  that  the  elective  frauchise  was  a  trust,  and  not 
a  property.  The  same  constitutional  argument  may  be  applied,  with 
equal,  nay  with  encreased  force,  to  the  hereditary  legislators,  for  the  old 
law  annexed  two  conditions  absolute,  to  the  peerage  j  first,  that  every  lord 
should  reside  on  the  lands  of  his  barony :  secondly,  that  he  should  possess 
sufficient  fireehold  to  maintain  his  dignity.  Now,  let  these  two  conditions 
be  applied  to  the  modem  peers,  and  a  wholesome  reform,  bottomed  on 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  would  be  at  once  effected.  We  are  far  from 
thinking  that  such  a  reform  would  go  far  enough,  because  hereditary 
legislation  is  founded  in  folly,  and  quite  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  the  existing  interests  of  society.  No  legislative  power  ought  to 
exist  but  what  is  delegated,  for  assumed  power  is  usurpation  and  tyranny. 

*  Coke's  Reports,  Part  6,  p.  52. 
VoL  I.— No.  3.  12 
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Bat  even  the  applicatioa  of  the  old  law  wnuU  root  out  laany  abnset,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  ulterior  improTements  $  anfl  prudence  admonuhes  all 
clear-sighted  reformers  to  take  their  political  debt  by  inatalmenu. 


ON    CRUELTY   TO    ANIMALS. 


Thbre  is  no  man  of  feeling,  who  has  any  idea  of  Justice,  but  would  con- 
fess, upon  the  principles  of  reason  and  common  sense,  that  if  he  were  to 
be  put  to  unnecessary  and  vnmertted  pain  by  another  man,  his  tormentor 
would  do  him  an  act  of  injustice :  and  from  a  sense  of  injustice  in  his 
own  case,  now  that  he  is  the  sufferer,  he  must  naturally  infer,  that,  if  he 
were  to  put  another  man  of  feeling  to  the  same  unnecessary  and  unmerited 
pain  which  he  now  suffers,  the  injustice  committed  by  himself  towards  his 
neighbour  would  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  injustice  of  his  tormentor 
towards  him.  Therefore,  the  man  of  feeling  and  justice  wiH  not  put 
another  man  to  unmerited  pain,  because  he  will  not  do  that  to  another, 
which  he  is  unwilling  should  be  done  unto  himself.  Nor  wiU  he  take  any 
advantage  of  his  own  superiority  or  strength,  or  of  the  accidents  of  for- 
tune, to  abuse  them  to  the  oppression  of  his  inferior ;  because  he  knows 
that  in  the  article  of  feeling  all  men  are  equal :  and  that  the  differences  of 
strength  or  station  are  as  much  the  gifU  and  appointments  of  God,  as  the 
differences  of  understanding,  colour,  or  stature.  Superiority  of  rank  or 
station  may  give  ability  to  communicate  happiness,  and  seems  so  intended, 
for  we  are  admonished  "  that  unto  whom  much  is  given,  of  them  much 
will  be  required  ;*'  but  it  can  ^ve  no  right  to  inflict  unnecessary  or  unme- 
rited pain.  A  wise  man  would  impeach  his  own  wisdom,  and  be  unwor- 
thy of  the  blessing  of  a  good  understanding,  if  he  were  to  infer  from 
thence  that  he  had  a  right  to  despise  or  make  game  of  a/oo/,  or  put  him 
to  any  degree  of  mental  pain.  The  stupidity  of  the  fool  ought  rather  to 
excite  his  compassion,  and  it  demands  the  wise  man's  care  and  attention 
to  the  deficiencies  of  him  who  cannot  protect  himself. 

It  has  pleased  Ood,  the  Father  of  all  men,  to  cover  some  with  white 
skins,  and  others  with  black  skins :  but  as  there  is  neither  merit  nor 
demerit  in  complexion,  the  white  man  (notwithstanding  the  barbarity  of 
prejudice  and  custom)  can  have  no  right,  by  virtue  of  his  colour,  to 
enslave,  and  tyrannize  over,  a  black  man ;  nor  has  a  fair  man  any  right 
to  abuse,  despise,  or  insult  a  brown  man.  Nor  has  a  tall  man,  by  virtue 
of  his  stature,  any  right  to  trample  a  dwarf  beneath  his  foot.  For 
whether  a  man  is  wise  or  foolish,  white  or  black,  fair  or  brown,  tall  or 
short,  and  we  may  add,  rich  or  poor,  (for  it  is  no  more  a  man*s  choice  to 
be  poor,  than  it  is  to  be  a  fool,  or  a  dwarf,  or  black,  or  tawney,)  such  he 
is  by  God's  appointment  -,  and,  abst^tedly  considered,  he  ia  on  these 
accounts  neither  a  subject  for  pride,  nor  an  object  for  contempt.    Now,  if 
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amoBg  men,  the  differences  o£  their  mental  powers,  of  their  complexioOy  of 
their  stature,  of  their  ivealtbjt  do  not  give  to  any  one  man  a  right  to  abuse 
ot  insult  any  other  man  on  accoimt  of  these  differences ;  for  the  same 
reason,  a  man  can  have  no  natural  right  to  ill-treat  or  torment  a  beast, 
merely  because  a  beast  has  not  the  mental  powers  of  a  man.  For  such 
as  the  man  is,  he  is  but  as  God  made  him  ;  and  the  very  same  is  true  of 
the  beast.  Neither  of  them  can  lay  claim  to  any  intrinsic  merit,  for 
being  such  as  they  are )  for,  before  they  were  created,  it  was  impossible 
that  either  of  them  could  deserve  any  particular  mode  of  treatment ;  and 
at  their  creation,  their  shape,  perfections,  defects,  and  general  qualities 
were  fixed,  and  bounds  set  which  they  cannot  pi^s*  And  being  such, 
neither  more  nor  kss  tlian  God  made  them,  there. is  no  more  demerit  in 
a  beast's  being  a  beast,  than  there  is.  merit  in  a  man's  being  a  man ;  that 
b  to  say,  there  is  neither  merit  nor  demerit  in  either  of  them. 

A  brute  is  an  ammal  no  less  sensible  of  pain  than  a  man.  He  has 
similar  nerves  and  organs  of  sensation ;  and  his  cries  aj^id  groans,  in  case 
of  violent  Impressions  on  his  body,  though  he  cannot  utter  his  complaij^ts 
by  speech,  are  as  strong  indications  to  us  of  his  sensibility  to  pain,  as  the 
cries  and  groans  of  ahuvutn  being,  whose  language  we  do  not  understand. 
How,  as  pain  is  what  we  are  all  averse  to,  our  sensibility  of  pain  should 
teach  us  to  commiserate  it  in  others,  to  alleviate  it  if  possible,  but  never 
wantonly  or  unmeritedly  to  inflict  it.  As  the  differences  among  men  in 
the  above  particulars  are  no  bar  to  their  feelings,  so  neither  does  the 
difference  of  the  shape  of  a  brute  from  that  of  a  man  exempt  the  brute 
from  feeling  5  at  least,  we  have  no  ground  to  suppose  it.  3ut  shape  or 
figure  is  as  much  the  appointmeut  of  God,  as  complexion  or  stature. 
And  .if  the  difference  of  complexion  or  stature  dpes  not  convey  to  one 
man  a  right  to  abuser  or  despite,  another  man^  the  difference  of  shape 
between  a  man  and  a  brute,  cannot  give  to  any  man  the  right  to  abuse  or 
torment  a  brute.  For  He  that  made  tnanjand  man  to  differ  in  complex- 
ion or  stature,  made  man  and  brute  to  diffi^  i^  shape  or  figure.  And  in 
this  case  likewise,  there  is  neither  merit  nor  demerit ;  every  creature, 
whether  man  or  brute,  bearing. that  shape  which  Supreme  Wisdom  judged 
most  expedient  to  answer  the  end  for  which  the.  creature  was  ordained. 

With  regard  to  the  modification  of  the  mass  of  matter  of  which  an 
animal  is  formed,  it  is  acddeniul  as  to  the  creature, itself :  wemeon^  that  it 
was  not  in  the  power  or  will  of-  the  creature  to  choose,  whether  it  should 
sustain  the  shape  of  a  brute,  or  of  a  man ;  and  yet,  whether  it  be  of  one 
shape  OT'  the  other  $  or  whethei*  it  be  inhabited  by,  or  animated  by,  the 
soul  of  a  brutej  or  the  soul  of  a,  man }  the  sttb3tanoe,  or  nmiX,er,  of  whic)i 
the  creature  is  comppsed,  would  be^equally  susceptible  of  feeUngJ^.    It  is 

*  It  is  of  no  conseqnence  as  to  the  case  .now  before  un,  whether  the  soul  is,  as 
SQUa  think,  only  a  power,  which  cannot  bidBtwithont  the  body  $  or,  as  is  generally^ 
supposed,  SLfpirUtmleHence,  that  can  exist,  disUn^st  and  sep^te  ^om  the  body. 
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solely  owing  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God>  that  we  are  created  men,  or 
animals  in  the  shape  of  men.  For,  He  who  fomed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  that  he  might 
become  a  living  soul,  and  endued  him  with  a  sense  of  feeling,  could,  if  he 
had  so  pleased,  by  the  same  plastic  power,  hare  cast  the  rery  same  dust 
into  the  mould  of  a  beast;  which,  being  animated  by  the  life-giving 
breath  of  its  Maker,  would  have  become  a  living  soul  in  that  form ;  and 
in  that  form  would  have  been  as  susceptible  of  pain,  as  in  the  form  of  a 
man.  And  if,  in  bmtal  shape,  we  had  been  endued  with  the  same  degree 
of  reason  and  reflection  which  we  now  enjoy ;  and  other  beings,  in  hoMM 
shape,  should  take  upon  them  to  torment,  abuse,  and  barbarously  ill-treat 
us,  because  we  were  not  made  in  their  shape,  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
of  their  behaviour  to  us  would  be  aelf-evident;  and  we  should  naturally 
infer,  that,  whether  we  walk  upon  two  legs  or  four ;  whether  our  heads 
are  prone  or  erect ;  whether  we  are  naked  or  covered  with  hair  3  whether 
we  have  tails  or  no  tails,  bonis  or  no  horns,  long  ears  or  round  ears ;  or, 
whetlier  we  bray  like  an  ass,  speak  like  a  man,  whistle  like  a  bird,  or  are  mute 
as  a  fish  $  nature  never  intended  these  distinctions,  as  foundatioDs  for  the 
right  of  tyranny  or  oppression.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  it  is 
absurd  to  draw  such  an  inference  from  a  mere  supposition  that  a  man  wdght 
have  been  a  brute,  and  a  brute  might  have  been  a  man  $  for,  the  supposi- 
tion itself  is  chimerical,  and  has  no  foundation  in  nature,  and  all  arguments 
should  be  drawn  from  feet,  and  not  from  fency  of  what  might  be,  or  what 
might  not  be.  To  this  we  reply  in  few  words,  and  generally }  that  all 
cases  and  argum^its,  deduced  from  the  important  and  benevolent 
precept  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  he  done  unto,  necessarily  require  such 
kind  of  suppositions ;  that  is,  they  suppose  the  case  to  be  otherwise  than 
it  really  is.  For  instance  :  a  rich  man  is  not  a  poor  man;  yet  the  duty 
plainly  arising  from  the  precept  is  this-^that  the  man  who  is  now  ridk, 
ought  to  behave  to  the  man  who  is  now  poor,  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
rich  man,  if  he  were  poor,  would  desire  that  the  poor  man,  if  he  were  rich, 
should  behave  towards  him.  Here  is  a  case  which  does  not  in  feet  exist 
between  these  two  men,  for  the  rich  man  is  not  a  poor  man,  nor  is  the 
poor  man  a  rich  man,  yet  the  supposition  is  necessary  to  enforce  and 
iUustrate  the  precept ;  and  the  reasonableness  of  it  is  allowed.  Now,  if  the 
supposition  is  reasonable  in  one  case,  it  is  reasonable,  or  at  least  not  con- 
trary to  reason,  in  all  cases  to  which  this  general  precept  can  extend, 
and  in  which  the  duty  enjoined  by  it  can  and  ought  to  be  performed. 
Tlierefore,  though  it  be  true  that  a  man  is  not  a  horse,  yet  as  a  horse  is  a 
subject  witliin  the  precept,  that  is  to  say,  a  horse  is  ciq^able  of  receiving 
benefit  by  it,  the  duty  enjoined  in  it  extends  to  the  man,  and  amounts  to 
this — do  you,  who  are  a  man,  so  treat  your  horse,  as  you  would  be  wil- 
ling to  be  treated  by  your  master,  in  case  that  you  were  a  horse.  We  see 
no  absurdity  or  felse  reasoning  in  this  interpretation  of  the  precepi,  nor 
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any  ill  conseqaence  that  can  arise  from  it^  however  it  may  be  gainsaid  by 
the  barbarity  of  castom. 

In  the  case  of  cruelty  from  man  to  man,  the  oppressed  indiTidaal  has  a 
tongne  that  can  plead  his  own  cause,  and  a  finger  to  point  out  the  aggres- 
sor. An  men  that  hear  of  it  shudder  with  horror ;  and,  by  applying  the 
caae  to  themselTes,  pronounce  it  cruelty  with  the  common  voice  of 
homanity  |  and  unanimonaly  join  in  demanding  the  punishment  of  the 
offender,  and  brand  him  with  infamy.  But  in  the  case  of  cruelty  to 
brutes,  the  dumb  beast  can  neither  utter  his  complaints  to  his  own  kind, 
nor  describe  the  author  of  his  wrong ;  and,  even  if  he  could,  they  have 
not  in  their  power  to  redress  and  avenge  him. 

In  cases  of  cruelty  from  tnan  to  man,  there  are  courts  and  laws  of 
jnstioe  in  every  civilized  society,  to  which  the  injured  man  may  make  his 
appeal :  the  affair  is  canvassed,  and  punishment  inflicted  in  proportion  to 
the  offence.  But,  alas  !  with  shame  to  man,  and  sorrow  to  brute,  we  ask 
the  question.  What  court  of  judicature  exists,  in  which  the  suflering  brute 
may  bring  his  action  against  the  wanton  cruelty  of  barbarous  man  ?  The 
laws  of  Triptolemus  are  long  since  buried  in  oblivion,  for  Triptolemus 
was  but  a  heathen.  No  friend,  no  advocate,  not  one  is  to  be  found  among 
Mb  nor  cah^  of  the  people  to  prefer  an  indictment  on  behalf  of  the  brute. 
The  priest  pastes  by  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Levite  on  the  other  side  -, 
the  Samaritan  stands  still,  sheds  a  tear,  but  he  can  do  no  more ;  and  the 
poor,  wretched,  unbefriended  creature  is  left  to  mourn  in  unregarded  sor- 
row, and  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  his  burden. 

Bat  suppose  the  law  promulgated  and  the  court  erected.  The  judge  is 
seated,  the  jury  sworn,  the  indictment  read,  the  cause  debated,  and  a  ver- 
dict found  for  the  plaintiff.  Yet,  what  costs  or  damages  are  awarded  ? 
What  is  the  recompense  for  loss  sustained?  In  actions  of  humanity, 
sstisfactJQIi  may  be  made.  In  various  ways  you  may  make  amends  to  a 
man  for  the  injury  you  have  done  him.  You  know  his  wants,  and  you 
may  relieve  him.  You  may  give  him  clothes,  or  food,  or  money.  You 
may  raise  him  to  a  higher  station,  and  make  him  happier  than  he  was 
before  you  afflicted  him.  You  may  be  feet  to  the  lame,  and  eyes  to  the 
blind.  You  may  entertain  him,  keep  him  company,  or  supply  him  with 
every  comfort,  convenience,  and  amusement,  which  he  is  capable  of 
enjoying.  And  thus  you  may  make  some  atonement  for  the  injury  you 
have  done  to  a  man.  But  what  is  all  this  to  an  injured  brute }  If,  by 
passion  or  malice,  or  sportive  cruelty,  you  have  broken  his  limbs,  or 
deprived  him  of  his  eye-sight,  how  will  you  make  him  amends  ?  You 
can  do  nothing  to  amuse  him.  He  wants  neither  your  money  nor  your 
dothes.  Your  conversation  is  to  him  valueless.  You  have  obstructed 
his  means  of  getting  subsistence ;  he  can  no  longer  work  to  your  profit, 
and  instead  of  providing  him  with  a  hospital,  you  sell  his  carcase  to  feed 
your  dc^    You  add  ingratitude  te  cruelty,  and  avarice  to  ingratitude. 


(166) 
THE    PRETENDED    DAUPHIN. 


Our  readers  are  aware  that  after  the  execution  of  Ixrais  the  Sixteenth 
and  Marie-Antoinette^  a  numerons  section  of  the  royaliBt  party  were 
firmly  convinced  that  their  son,  the  dauphin^  was  alive^  and  they  eageriy 
looked  forward  to  a  political  reaction  vdiich  might  enable  the  young 
prince  to  emerge  from  concealment  and  ascend  tiie  throne  of  his  aneeaton. 
An  individual,  named  Jean-Marie  Hervagaolt,  availed  himself  of  royaliat 
credulity,  and  announced  himself  as  Louis  the  Seventeenth.  We  diaU  first 
relate  this  story,  as  it  has  been  placed  on  the  records  of  the  govenunent 
and  their  tribunals ;  and  afterwards,  as  the  hero  of  this  romantic  adventure " 
and  his  partisans  have  wished  to  represent  it. 

This  impostor  was  the  son  of  a  tailor  at  St.  Lo,  of  a  prepossessing 
figure^  features  bearing  great  resemblance  to  those  of  Louis  the  Sixteendi, 
fair,  slender,  lively,  communicative,  without  suspicion,  quickly  penetrating^ 
and  feigning  innocence  in  a  masterly  manner ;  of  course  a  person  of 
great  natural  capacity,  but  of  no  education.  By  some  he  was  supposed 
to  be  a  natural  son  of  the  Duke  of  Valentinois,  who  possessed  estates  in 
Normandy.  The  strange  events  of  the  revolution  disordered  his  senses : 
he  saw  that  many  had  raised  themselves  from  obscurity,  and  he  wished  to 
do  the  same.  In  September,  1796,  he  left  his  Other's  house;  and 
strolled  as  a  vagabond  about  the  country,  declaring  himself  to  be  die  son 
of  a  family  of  rank,  reduced  to  distress  by  the  revolution.  His  youth, 
his  innocent  appearance,  and  the  plausibility  of  his  tale,  every  where 
procured  him  a  favourable  reception  and  relief.  He  had  no  passport, 
but  was  never  asked  for  one.  He  became  bolder,  and  was  tempted  to 
carry  on  his  trade  in  the  towns.  He  came  to  Cherbourg,  but  was  soon 
apprehended  as  a  vagrant.  His  father,  the  tailor,  being  apprized  of  this, 
hastened  to  fetch  him,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  him  richly 
provided  with  money  and  jewels.  He  brought  him  back  to  St.  Lo,  where 
the  brisk  young  blade  did  not,  however,  stay  long,  but  soon  ran  away  a 
second  time,  strolling  through  the  department  of  Calvados ;  and  having 
improved  both  in  body  and  mind,  he  became  more  ingeniously  inventive 
in  his  stories  than  at  first.  He  sometimes  passed  for  a  son  of  the  Prince 
of  Monaco,  and  sometimes  for  the  heir  of  the  Duke  d'Urselles,  in  die 
Netherlands.  He  thus  raised  himself  step  by  step,  and  ere  long  made 
himself  a  relation  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  the 
Second,  and  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  For  the  sake  of  his  safety,  which 
was  threatened,  he  travelled  in  women's  clothes,  pretending  that  he  was 
just  arrived  from  England,  whither  he  had  been  taking  some  money  to 
his  emigrant  father. 

Many,  very  many  persons  of  rank  and  education  were  deceived,  and 
became  in  some  sense  willing  dupes,  because  he  flattered  their  former 
prejudices ',  and  the  ladies  in  particular  showed  a  decided  partiality  for 
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J  became  he  addiesaed  their  heaoru,  add  woilced  upon  their  tenderness. 
•dTentures  began  to  attract  some  notice,  and  he  was  arrested  a 
second  lime  in  female  attire,  and  condncted  to  prison  at  Bayeoz,  at  the 
dislancft  of  only  ten  leagues  from  St.  Lo.  His  father  came  again  to 
procure  his  deliverance,  which,  in  consideration  of  his  youth,  was  indal* 
goslly  granted  i  and  the  lad  was  a  second  time  replaced  under  paternal 
anthority.  He  was  now  to  leam  the  trade  of  a  tailor,  an  insufferable 
thought  to  his  romantio  mind.    He  broke  loose  a  third  time. 

In  1797,  he  was  in  the  diMgence  between  Laval  and  Alen^on,  very 
plainly  and  decently  habited  according  to  his  sex.  Not  hi  from  the 
latter  place  he  alighted,  and  ran  off  to  a  village  by  the  road  side,  called 
Les  Jondierets.  Being  benighted,  he  begged  quarters  of  a  peasant,  who 
directed  him  to  the  house  of  Mademoiselle  Talon  Lacombe,  for  better 
accommodation.  To  this  lady  he  declared  himself  to  be  one  of  the  &mily 
of  Montmorency,  who  had  a  castle  and  estates  near  Dreux,  but  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  his  persecutors.  She  conceived  a  lively  interest  for 
his  situation,  and  supplied  him  with  money  and  dothes,  which  he  pro* 
mised  to  repay  on  his  arrival  at  ]>reux.  Here  he  lived  for  a  while  much 
at  hia  ease,  acted  the  part  of  a  man  of  quality,  and  presented,  for  instance, 
the  oatler,  who  saddled  his  riding  horse,  with  a  lottis«>d*or. 

At  last  he  found  himself  induced  to  set  off,  and  Mademoiselle  Lacombe 
accompanied  him  to  Dreux,  to  get  back  the  value  of  what  she  had 
advanced  him.  They  safely  reached  the  place;  but  both  castle  and 
estates  had  vanished.  Could  any  thing  be  more  natural  ?  The  revolution 
accounted  for  every  thing.  Poorer  by  fifty  louis-d'ors,  and  somewhat 
licber  in  experience,  the  lady  returned  home.  The  young  adventurer 
continually  gained  in  boldness.  In  the  month  of  May,  1798,  he  ventured, 
in  the  diligence,  to  Meaux,  only  eight  leagues  distant  from  Paris,  and 
ah^ted  at  the  inn,  where  he  indeed  obtained  some  refreshment;  but 
having  no  passport,  the  landlord  refused  him  a  night's  lodging.  The 
wife  ot  a  Paris  merclu(nt>  named  Laravaine,  who  happened  to  be  at 
Meaox,  took  pity  on  him,  and  permitted  him  to  sleep  in  her  warehouse. 
This  encouraged  him  to  seek  further  favours,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing them.  He  represented  himself  as  a  rich  farmer's  son  from  Donlery, 
who  had  absconded  to  avoid  being  enrolled  as  a  recruit,  and  madame 
made  him  a  present  of  four  louis-d*or,  upon  whidi  he  took  a  place  in 
the  diligence  for  Strasbourg.    ' 

About  one  league  from  Chalons  he  disappeared,  and  the  postillion  in 
vain  waited,  his  return.  He  went  to  the  village  of  Mery,  and  wished  to 
make  good  his  story  at  the  castle  of  Guignacourt ;  but,  bdng  suspected* 
he  was  pat  under  arrest,  and  taken  before  the  justice  of  peace  at  Cemon. 
Being  asked  who  he  was,  he  replied  with  an  air  of  afiected  mystery,  "  He 
had  no  answer  to  make  to  such  a  question.**  He  was  sent  to  Chalons, 
where,  being  again  asked  to  give  his  name,  he  proudly  said,  ^'  You  will 
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learn  it  but  too  soon.'*  At  last  he  said,  he  was  called  Lonis-Antoine'-Jeao 
Francis  de  LangueviUe ;  that  his  father  was  dead^  and  that  his  mother^ 
Madame  Saint-Emilie,  lived  at  BeaazeriUe,  near  Pont  Ademar,  in  the 
department  of  Eure.  It  must  be  confessed^  that  no  lie  could  haive  been 
told  more  circumstantially. 

Confined  in  the  prison  of  Chalons,  Heigavault  assumed  an  air  of  gran- 
deur, and  a  mysterious  deportment :  he  tempted  the  curious,  gave  signi- 
'ficant  hints,  and,  in  short,  ere  long,  it  was  whispered  about :  He  is  the 
Dauphin  !  the  son  of  Louis  the  Siicteenth.  The  Jailer  himself  beliered 
the  story,  and  advanced  him  money.  The  wives  of  two  merchants  of  the 
towns  of  Saignes  and  Felize,  were  initiated  in  the  secret,  which  soon 
spread  about ;  and  no  one  any  longer  doubted.  His  figure,  his  manners — 
"You  need  but  see  him,**  exclaimed  these  credulous  enthusiasts,  "to 
recognize  him  at  the  very  first  look.** 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Chalons,  of  the  privileged  orders,  were  by  d^rees 
made  confidants  and  adherents ;  and  they  all  vied  with  each  other  in 
supporting  this  ill-fated  offiipring  of  their  kings.  His  table  was  daily 
served  with  dainties  of  every  description— his  rooms  were  el^antly 
furnished — masters  were  given  him — the  jailer  treated  him  with  deference 
and  respect :  he  was  allowed  to  walk  about  as  often  as  he  pleased,  but 
alwa3rs  in  the  disguise  of  a  female ;  in  fine,  his  dungeon  was,  as  it  were* 
metamorphosed  into  a  pleasure  house. 

Meanwhile  the  persons  who  were  let  into  the  secret  were  not  sufficiently 
discreet.  A  wonl  dropped  here  and  there,  in  the  gladness  of  their  hearts, 
aroused  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates ;  and,  after  this  masquerade  had 
been  played  two  months,  Hervagault  was  made  to  undergo  stricter  exami- 
nations. With  artifice  and  gestures,  that  seemed  to  belie  his  words,  he 
now  declared  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  tailor  at  St.  Lo.  The  father  was 
applied  to  in  writing,  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  and  the 
offender  was  sentenced  to  one  month's  imprisonment.  This  mild  punish- 
ment was  considered  a  victory  by  those  who  thought  they  really  knew 
the  secret ;  during  his  trial,  they  trembled  lest  the  real  origin  of  the 
prisoner  should  not  escape  detection.  In  order  to  free  him  from  the 
prying  vigilance  of  the  police,  they  abundantly  furnished  him  with  money 
and  Jewds,  and  thus  facilitated  his  retreat.  He  was  very  satisfied  with 
the  issue,  and  now  began  to  act  his  part  at  Vire,  in  the  department  of 
Calvados.  Here  he  made  but  a  few  proselytes,  was  soon  arrested  again, 
and  with  greater  severity  doomed  to  two  year's  imprisonment  As  the 
inhabitants  of  Vire  only  considered  him  a  young  vagabond,  he  would 
have  passed  those  two  years  very  sorrily  had  not  his  faithful  adherents  at 
Chalons  continued  to  support  him,  on  which  occasion  the  consoling 
Madame  Saignes  conducied  the  correspondence.  This  woman  really 
vnshed  him  well,  and  advised  him  to  apply  the  time  of  his  confinement  to 
the  improvement  of  his  education ;   but  he  gave  way  to  drinking,  and  at 
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the  end  of  two  yean  left  the  prison  worse  than  when  he  entered.  Madame 
Saignea  herself  wwit  to  fetch  him  from  Vire  to  Chalons,  into  the  bosom 
of  his  fidthiul  and  devoted  friends.  The  most  splendid  preparations  were 
made  for  his  reception.  He  arrired,  received  congratulations,  had  flowers 
sirewed  at  his  feet,  and  was  treated  with  the  most  distinguished  req>ect. 
In  short,  the  horn  of  plenty  was  again  most  copiously  poured  out  on  the 
tailor^s  son,  of  St.  Lo. 

When  the  police  discoTcred  these  proceedings,  his  partisans,  upon  ddi*- 
bersBtion,  found  it  expedient  to  send  the  dauphin  on  his  travels.  His 
route  was  so  contrived  that  he  every  where  found  confidential  friends, 
who,  being  previously  informed  of  his  supposed  high  birth,  shewed  him 
an  the  respect  due  to  that  exalted  station.  He  was  once  at  Rheims, 
twice  at  Vitry  le  Fran^ais,  and  often  at  different  country  seats,  where 
baEs,  concerts,  and  feasts  of  every  kind,  were  given  in  honour  of  him. 
At  Vitry  he  was  splendidly  lodged  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  Rambecour, 
whose  husband  dosely  followed  all  his  footsteps,  waited  upon  him  with 
the  most  attentive  seal,  and  served  him  like  a  valet.  On  St.  Louis's  day, 
a  superb  fllte  was  prepared  for  him,  it  being  the  feast  of  the  saint  whose 
name  he  bore.  The  ladies  sang  songs  composed  in  his  honour.  In  the 
confidential  circles  which  he  frequented,  they  always  called  him,  Mon 
Ftmce.  His  portrait  was  handed  about  as  that  of  the  dauphin,  and  it 
was  reported  that  the  pope  himself  had  imprinted  a  mark  on  his  leg,  to 
verify  his  identity.  Finally,  a  letter  was  handed  about  from  a  bishop,  in 
which  this  deluded  prelate  writes  in  expressions  of  the  profoundest  respect 
for  this  young  vagabond ;  and,  by  his  example,  convinced  many  who 
were  still  wavering  in  their  belief.  Already  was  a  court  formed  round 
Louis  the  Seventeenth ;  he  had  immediately  his  favorites,  and  was  going 
to  nominate  those  who  were  to  hold  the  great  offices  of  his  household. 
Many  names  of  consequence  were  to  be  found  among  them.  They  all 
l^owed  with  enthusiasm,  and  prepared  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices. 
Men  of  Inrth  and  rank  deemed  themselves  fortunate  in  being  permitted  to 
perform  the  meanest  drudgery  of  menial  service  for  him.  Misers  turned 
spendthrifts,  that  they  might  have  the  honour  of  entertaining  him.  It 
was  very  natural  that  such  proceedings  should  not  esci^e  the  eye  of  a 
vigilant  police.  Fouch6  was  informed  at  PSaris  of  all  that  was  going 
forward  at  Vitry  5  and  a  warrant  put  an  end  to  the  force.  But  when 
taken  into  custody,  Hervagault  conducted  himself  with  a  loftiness  and 
dignity  that  struck  all  present  with  a  kind  of  dubious  awe.  His  most 
downcart  confidants  surrounded  him  with  the  most  heartfolt  reverence ; 
one  of  them,  highly  moved,  b^^;ed  leave  to  embrace  him,  and  the  tailor's 
son  negligently  tendered  his  hand  to  kiss.  The  very  first  night  of  his 
incarceration,  a  most  splendid  feast  was  given  at  the  prison.  Intercessions 
were  made  for  his  release  upon  bail,  but  in  vain;  all  that  could  be 
obtained  was  to  mitigate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  rigours  of  his  captivity. 
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He  was  constantly  e&rved  in  tbe  most  aumptoous  manner,  and  so  accus- 
tomed to  this  style  of  living,  that  on^e  ^  dhicken,  a  pifeon,  mth  a  sidlad 
and  custlvd,  being  served  for  his  supper,  he  thought  .|>roper  to  find  the 
tee  insufficient,  and  ind^;nantly  dashed  the  mess  on  the  ground.  Adnet» 
the  notary,  called  him,  in  his  prison,  monaeigneiir,  and  was  most  graciooaly 
rewarded  with  &e  appeUation  of,  mon  petk  pUge,  mon  petk  valet  de 
chambre  d*amiti^.  Going  to  mass,  a  servant^carried  his  pit^yer  book  and 
cushion.  He  appointed  a  secretary,  and  ^made  hiad  sign  in  the  name  of 
Louis  Charles.  "  Where  a  man  bears  a  great  name,*'  said  he  to  the 
magistrate^,  "he  is  sure  to  be  exposed  to  persecution.*'  The  mayor  of 
Vitry,  owing  to  the  great  concourse  of  people,  found  himsdf,  at  last^ 
under  the  necessity  of  putting  him  into  cloae  confinement,  and  at  the 
same  time,  intercepted  the  enormous  supplies  of  wine  and  good  deer 
sent  for  his  use.  No  person,  but  those  absolutely  necessary  to  attend 
him,  was  permitted  admission  without  a  ticket. 

Meanwhile,  his  offence  was  by  no  means  considered  in  a  political  view 
but  merely  as  a  matter  belonging  to  the  correctional  polioe,  to  the  enquiry 
and  punishment  of  whidh  tribunal  it  was  accordingly  left.  Madame 
Saignes  was  also  taken  up  as  his  accomplice :  but  there  being  no  proof 
to  convict  her,  she  was  acquitted.  Hervagault,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1802,  was  sentenced  to  four  year's  imprisonment,  as  a  sharper,  and 
abuser  of  the  credulity  of  the  people,  and  confined  in  the  house  of  correct 
tion  at  Ostend.  Both  the  delinquent  and  the  attorney-general,  though 
upon  different  grounds,  appealed  against  this  sentence  to  the  government. 

The  afiair  was  now  to  be  treated  at  Rheims,  when  a  new  and  very 
important  actor  suddenly  burst  on  the  scene  of  this  tragi-comedy.  The 
aged  bishop  of  Valence,  a  man  venerable  for  his  integrity,  universalljr 
respected  for  the  austerity  of  his  manners,  and  his  profound  learning, 
expressed  his  conviction,  that  Hervagault  was  the  real  and  genuine 
dauphin.  He  had  even  spoke  to  the  suigeons  who  had  anatomised  the 
corpse  of  the  pretended  dauphin  in  the  temple,  and  he  declared  that  they 
had  assured  him  it  was  not  the  real  one.  He  resolved  upon  fineeii^  his 
young  monarch  from  the  chains  of  captivity,  lent  out  considerable  sums  to 
effect  this  purpose,  abandoned  the  very  functions  of  his  ofiice,  came  to 
Rheims,  corresponded  with  the  prisoner  by  bribing  the  keeper  of  the  jail, 
and  thought  himself  sure  of  his  being  the  identical  person.  The  dauphin's 
death  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  mere  political  lie  of  the  national  convention. 
He  resolved  to  give  a  good  education  to  the  neglected  prince,  and  endei^ 
voured  to  accomplish  this  end  with  the  purest  and  sincerest  intentions. 
He  sent  him,  amongst  other  works,  one  day,  Le  G^ie  da  Christianiame, 
by  Chateaubriand,  and  the  tragedy  of  Athalie,  upon  which  he  received  to 
his  surprise  this  answer :  "  Do  you  mock  me  ?  idl  this  I  know  by  heart  !'* 

All  the  fears  of  the  prelate  were,  lest  the  object  of  his  care  should  be 
sentenced  to  transportation.    To  prevent  this,  he  strained  every  nerve. 
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and  made  use  of  the  interest  of  everj  friend  he  coidd  conmMuid  ia  Fari^* 
He  drew  up  a  Hst  of  diose  pereons  to  whom  he  intended  to  cntrast  the 
fate  of  the  daHphia.  In  it  were  founds  among  others,  the  muneB  of  Brbsac* 
Necker,  Madame  de  Stael,  Montessonj  Roquelaure,  Angouleme,  Talley* 
rand,  Puys  de  Segar,  Bosfllers,  La  Harpe,  &c.  5  some  heliered  him«  others 
did  not ;  some  called  him  a  Blondel,  others  a  Joab.  The  correspondence 
was  carried  on  in  cyphers :  it  even  went  so  Ux,  that  the  project  was 
formed  to  marry  the  dauphin  with  a  distant  relation  of  the  ro3ral  family. 
Hervagaiuit  seemed  at  first  to  waive  the  proposal,  for  he  had  (as  the  reader 
will  be  presently  informed,)  sworn  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  afiection  to  the 
queen  of  Portugal's  most  amiable  sister,  bat,  firom  political  motires^  he 
yidded,  and  it  was  resolved  to  raise  levies  of  men  for  his  service. 

Bat  etd  these  negociations  could  posnidy  ripen,  the  trial  before  the 
crimliial  triboaal  at  Rheims  was  once  more  pnblidy  revived,  and  that  ia 
the  presence  of  a  numerous  crowd  of  people,  who  (all  were  in  &vour  of 
the  accused,)  loudly  murmured  against  the  prosecuting  attomey-geneftd, 
and  with  enthusiastic  fervour  applauded  the  official  defender  of  HervagaulU 
The  judges,  however,  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  misguided,  and 
confirmed  the  original  sentence.  While  they  were  detiberaidng  on  the 
subject  in  another  room,  the  most  painful  anxiety  was  depicted  in  the 
coontenance  of  every  spectator  in  court.  Hervagault  heard  his  sentence 
with  composure,  with  a  smile  of  contempt ;  and  his  partisans,  instead  of 
giving  credit  to  the  juridical  decision,  obstinately  persevered  in  their 
former  pre-conceived  opinion.  They  continued  to  wait  upon  him  with 
royal  service  In  the  place  of  his  detention.  He  had  by  him,  amongst 
other  effects,  a  silver  cup,  on  which  were  the  letters  L.  C.  (Louis  Charles) 
engraved  and  decorated  with  an  antique  French  crown.  This  he  pretended 
to  the  jailer  was  his  cypher.  None  of  his  adherents  deserted  his  cause ; 
on  the  contrary,  their  zeal  redoubled,  and  the  venerable  bishop  always 
headed  them.  Nay,  the  latter  did  not  confine  his  zeal  to  presents  and 
good  advice,  he  even  resolved  most  actively  to  exert  himself^  and  being 
informed  that  it  was  intended  to  bring  his  illustrious  pupil  from  Rheims 
to  Soissons,  he  determined  to  rescue  him  on  the  road  from  the  hands  of 
his  persecutors.  This  youthful  project  of  an  old  head  was  betrayed ;  the 
bishop  and  his  papers  were  seized;  and  it  evidently  appeared^  upon 
proof,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  make  the  tailor* s  son,  of  St.  Lo>  act  the 
part  of  the  dauphin. 

The  government,  however,  had  compassion  on  the  hoary  dotard,  and 
gave  him  his  liberty.  Hervagault  himself  had  frured  better,  if  the  least 
prospect  of  amendment  had  appeared  in  his  conduct ;  but  as  he  formed 
another  junta  of  partisans  at  Soissons,  it  was  thought  proper  to  make  him 
disappear. 

In  order  to  render  it  conceivable  how  so  many  persons  of  rank  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  should  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  made  the 
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dapes  of  this  raw  youngster,  people  themaelres  ought  to  bare  heard  lum 
tell  his  story.  With  great  emotion  he  would  remember  how  Loob  the 
Sixteenth,  his  fiEa:her,  used  to  give  him  lessons  in  history  and  geography  in 
the  temple.  In  the  tone  of  the  most  ingenuous  simplicity,  he  would  talk 
of  a  little  bitch  called  FidMe,  of  which  Marie- Antoinette,  his  mother,  was 
very  fond. 

Tbe  most  minute  details  he  described  with  infantine  vivacity,  nor  did  he 
forget  that  Simon,  his  jaOer,  used  to  wake  him  in  the  dead  of  night,  to 
convince  himself  that  he  had  not  been  carried  ofL  "  I  was  obliged," 
said  he,  "  to  perform  the  meanest  drudgery,  which  affected  my  bealtL 
The  ninth  Thermidor  alleviated  the  miseries  of  many  victims  of  the  rero- 
ludon,  as  well  as  mine ;  they  gave  me  better  clothes,  more  wholesome 
victuals,  and  even  allowed  me  the  diversions  suitable  to  my  age.  My 
sister  was  permitted  to  come  to  me,  to  eat  and  play.  What  a  moment 
was  the  first  of  our  re-union !  (he  always  wept  bitterly  when  speaking  of 
this  interview.)  Meanwhile  my  health  became  continually  more  impaired, 
and  the  prison  air  must  have  killed  me,  had  not  the  Lord  decreed  to  send 
me  relief.  One  day,  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  1795,  as  I  was  Jost 
going  to  doze,  one  of  my  keepers,  whom  I  always  liked  for  his  mildness, 
accosted  me,  and  whispering,  said :  'My  dear  child,  you  would  soon  die 
in  this  prison,  but  people  who  love  you,  though  utter  strangers,  let  you 
know,  that  if  you  keep  the  secret,  they  will  soon  bring  you  to  a  place 
where  you  shall  be  at  full  liberty,  and  play  with  children  of  your  own 
age.'  I  swallowed  his  words  with  avidity,  promised  to  reveal  nothing, 
and  waited  with  anxiety  the  fulfilment  of  promise.  On  the  following 
evening,  about  the  same  time,  a  cart  with  clean  linen  came  into  the 
court-yard  to  be  unloaded,  and  to  take  in  another  quantity  of  foul. 
Among  this  linen  was  laid  concealed  a  very  sickly  looking  child,  about 
my  age.  A  strong  man,  in  sailor's  dress,  took  me  in  his  arms,  put  me 
amongst  a  parcel  of  the  foul  things,  and  only  a  small  aperture  kept  me 
from  suffocation  5  the  last  thing  that  I  saw  in  my  prison  was  the  sick 
child,  whom  they  put  in  my  bed.  I  was  rather  roughly  flung  into  the 
bottom  of  the  cart,  and  without  further  obstruction  conveyed  to  Chatillot 
As  soon  as  we  got  out  of  the  temple,  they  gave  me  a  little  more  air,  but 
on  approaching  the  barriers  they  covered  me  again  entirely.  At  Vassy, 
I  was  carried,  still  packed  up,  into  a  low  room,  where  I  was  quite  at 
liberty.  Here  I  saw  three  strange  men,  who  threw  themselves  at  my 
feet,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  beside  themselves  with  joy.  They  quickly 
put  on  me  female  attire,  placed  me  in  a  post-chaise,  and  drove  along  the 
road  to  La  Vend^,  to  the  army  of  the  royalists.  How  it  came  about 
that  I  should  be  liberated,  I  was  not  informed  till  a  long  time  afterwards. 
After  Robespierre^s  fidl,  the  ruling  factions  were  divided  amongst  tliem- 
selves,  and  many  were  not  disinclined  to  the  restoration  of  royalty  i 
overtures  were  made  to  the  Vendean  royalists,  and  negociations  opened 
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Uiem  hj  Ronefle,  a  member  of  the  national  conTention ',  and  one  of 
the  conditions  which  the  former  insisted  upon  was,  my  being  deliyered  up 
to  them ;  to  which,  however,  the  committee  of  public  welftre  added  the 
restricdon,  that  my  deliverance  should  at  first  be  kept  a  secret^  and  ano- 
ther chOd  substituted  in  my  place.  After  long  and  violent  debates,  the 
royalists  assented  to  the  measure.  The  only  difficulty  was  to  find  a 
proper  subject  of  a  child,  to  replace  me.  Count  Louis  de  T  under- 
took it,  and  sent  the  Abb^  Laurent  for  this  purpose  into  Normandy, 
attended  by  his  adjutant,  Du  Hamel.  They  bribed  one  Hervagault,  a 
taQor,  of  St.  Lo,  to  sacrifice,  for  a  consideration  of  200,000  fiwacs,  for 
the  general  good,  his  son,  who  resembled  me.  They  otherwise  assured 
the  tailor  that  he  had  nothing  to  dread  for  his  son*s  life,  and  they  even 
concealed  it  from  him  that  the  stripling  should  be  lulled  into  a  soimd 
sleep  by  means  of  a  strong  dose  of  opium. 

"There  were  but  three  persons  in  the  temple  who  knew  the  secret | 
thb  was  the  Jafler*s  wife,  the  above-mentioned  turnkey,  and  the  sweeper 
of  the  prison.  It  was  the  latter  who  carried  me  out,  and  deliyered  me  at 
Vassy  to  Messrs.  De  T— — ,  du  Chatelier  and  Abb^  Laurent.  Two  hours 
af^  my  deliverance,  the  celebrated  Dessault,  to  whose  care  I  had  been 
entrusted,  came  into  the  temple,  when  the  too  strong  dose  of  opium  had 
hilled  the  child,  which  was  laid  in  my  bed,  into  a  lethargic  slumber  resem-* 
bling  death.  Dessault  was  going  to  feel  his  pulse  without  waking  him^ 
but  on  laying  his  hand  upon  his  body,  he  perceived  such  a  di£forence 
between  it  and  mine,  that  he  uttered  a  shriek,  and  his  ainazement  was 
changed  into  the  most  violent  fright,  when,  upon  close  inspection,  no  doubt 
remained  of  its  being  another  child.  He  remained  near  a  full  hour  in 
mute  amazement.  He  considered  his  responsibility,  the  danger  he  was 
b,  and  finally  resolved  to  screen  himself  by  sending  a  secret  report,  per- 
fectly congenial  to  the  truth,  to  the  committee  of  public  welfare,  where 
Rovere,  the  then  president,  who  was  in  the  secret,  was  sitting  $  after  the 
first  paroxysms  of  violence  in  his  astonished  and  furious  colleagues  had 
subsided,  he  proved  to  them  that  silence  would  be  the  best  remedy,  parti- 
culariy  so  as  there  was  every  appearance  that  the  strange  and  sickly  child 
would  die,  in  which  case  it  would  be  perfectly  easy  to  persuade  all  £turope 
that  the  real  dauphin  was  dead. 

"Dessault  was  summoned  before  the  committee,  and  loaded  with  such 
bitter  reproaches  that,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  vexation,  he  fell  into 
a  disease  which,  baffling  all  the  skill  of  medicine,  proved  fatal  to  him. 
My  tittle  substitute  died  likewise.  DessaulVs  successor,  upon  dissection 
of  the  body,  was  equally  sensible  that  it  was  not  mine,  and,  consequently, 
made  use  of  the  following  equivocal  phrase  in  the  procte  verbal :  '  Nona 
sommes  pro<9M^  k  Touverture  d*un  cadavre  que  les  commissaires  nous 
pr^sent^rent  comme  celui  du  fils  de  Louis  Capet.'  i.  e.  '  We  proceeded 
to  the  opening  of  a  corpse,  wluch  the  commissioners  presented  to  us  as 
that  of  the  son  of  Louis  Capet/ 
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''In  thsmean  tine» X  k»pt  loUuig Itt  the  oarruige'ttpaa-  the bigjb  load 
with  mf  deliv«»er8.  The  (re^  air  and  die  jolting  of  the'  vehicle,  At  first, 
made  me  swoon  away,  but  getting  habituated  to  both,  the  free  aspect  of 
natnre  afforded  me  unspeakable  delight.  Motion,  of  whidi  I  had  been  so 
long  deprived,  and  the  good  subetantial  food  I  was  now  supplied  with, 
visibly  strengthend  my  health.  We  safely  arrived  at  Belleville,  the  heid 
quasters  of  the  royalists;,  where  apartments  were  assigned  to  me  ia  the 
castle,  with  a  kind  goremess.  Messengers  weie  sent  in  quest  of  Char- 
rette,  who  happened  Just  dien  not  to  be  at  hand.  He  came  to  visit  me 
with  Stofflet,  viewed  me  very  attentively,  was  cold,  spoke  little,  but 
shewed  me  every  mark  of  respect.  In  what  manner  the  negociations 
for  peaee  were  broken  off,  owing  to  the  perfidy  of  the  republicatis,  is  s 
matter  of  public  notoriety.  The  unfortunate  expedition  of  Qoiberon 
produced  likewise  a  disastrous  influence  on  my  fioite.  The  cabinet  of  St 
James's  and.  the  French  princes,  particulariy  the  Count  d*Artois,  woold 
hear  nothing  of  a  limited  monarchy,  to  which  the  royalists  had  conseoted, 
and  for  the  sake  <^  which' the  repubhoans  had  suxrendered  my  person.  I 
beeame  the  sacrifice  of  this  political  schism,  with  the  aid  of  the  subtle 
Poisaye.  Gharette.  himself,  whom  I  often  accompanied  on  horseback, 
earnestly  forbade  me  to  make  my  quality  known.  The  rumour  of  my 
death  constantly  gained  more  credit;  those  few  who  were  better  infonned 
durst  not  expose  themselves  and  me  to  danger. 

''  At  last,  England  desired  my  surrender,  partly  under  the  pretext  of 
identifying  my  person,  partly  because,  without  that,  I  must  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  coalesced  powers.  I  was  therefore  embarked  on  the  coast  of 
8t.  Jean  de  Monts,  and  attended  by  the  Chevalier  de  la  Roberie.  I  landed 
at  Jersey,  where  the  Prince  de  Bouillon  gave  me  the  most  flattering  recep- 
tion. Tiie  chevalier  had  with  him  a  declaration,  signed  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  royalists,  in  which  th^  acknowledged  that  I  was  the  Intimate  son 
and  heir  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  The  same  secretly  happened  on  the 
part  of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon.  He  was,  however,  prevented  by  the  gout 
ficom  following  me  all  the  way  to  Eng^d. 

''  On  my  arrival  in  London,  I  was  immediately  introduced  to  the  Due 
d'Uaccourt,  ambassador  of  the  French  princes  at  the  British  court,  who 
received  me  coolly,  and  asked  me  several  impertinent  questions,  which  I 
thought  beneath  my  notice.  The  Count  d'Artois  refused  to  see  me,  from 
which  it  became  evident  that  they  harboured  intentions,  to  the  rcalisatiOB 
of  which  I  had  proved  an  obstade.  In  the  interval,  the  Chevalier  de  k 
Hoberie  procured  me  a  secret  audience  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  who  had 
been  kept  an  the  dark  .with  respect  to  many  things.  Though  his  majesty, 
by^the  advice  of  bis  mkiisters,  could  not  ack^towledge  me  publidy,  y^ 
ApartBoeaits  were  fitted  up  far  me  in-^the  palace,  whfere  I  was  served  with 
aiditahle.  d^nity,  and  experienced  a  kind  of  paternal  treatment.  Some- 
times the  idng  himself  need  to  play  with  me  like  a  child,  on  whidi  account 


I  once  gave  lum  a  box  on  the  ear.  My  vnele  waa-  so  enraged:  at  the 
reception  I  met  mtii,  that  he  once  ordered  a  oook  of  kn  to  poiton  my 
aoup.  This  &ul  purpose,  however,  was.  discorerad  in  due  time,  and  all' 
tntidDte  quickly  administered;  The  king  was  going  to.  order  my  uncle 
mto  confinement,  but,  by  my  intercession,  I  averted  from  him  the  thun*- 
derbolt  of  vengeance.  My  life  was  no  longer  safe  in  Bngland,  for  which 
reason  the  king  reluctantly  parted  with  me,  and  resolved  to  send  me  to 
Rome  and  Portogal,  with  powerful  recommendations. 

"  I  set  out»  attended  by  a  trusty  old  domestic,  and  loaded  with  presents, 
among  which  there  was  a  mahogany  box,  Kned  with  gold,  containing  in^ 
stnicdons  for  princes  destined  to  ascend  a  thrpne.  The  king  of  England 
had  signed  them  with  his  own  hand ;  and  losing  afterwards  all  my  eifeets, 
the  loss  of  this  precious  deposit  grieved  me  the  most. 

"  Embarking  at  Portsmouth,  I  landed;  after  a  loug  voyage,  in.the  hai^ur 
of  Ostia,  from  whence  I  went  to  Rome,  where  I  ddivered*  a  letter  to 
Pope  Pins  the  Seventh,  in  the  king  of  England's  own  hand  writing.  Hia 
holiness  was  astonished  5  blessed,  caressed,  was  even  secretly  going  to 
aaoint  me ;  and  in  order  to  recognize  me  again,  he  caused  the  arms  of 
France  to  be  imprinted  on  my  right  leg,  and  the  worda^,  f^ve  leroi  to  be 
branded  on  my  le^ft  ann.  This  happened  in  the  presenpe  of  twenty 
cardinals.     I  then  went  through  Spain  to  Portugal. 

"  In  the  former  country  I  saw  none  of  my  relations,  but  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  who  prostrated  herself  at  my  feet  without  my  being  able  to  pre- 
vent it.  I  took  no  step  to  be  presented  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  because  I 
well  knew  how  mu(ih  it  depended  on  Franoe.  But  in  Portugal  my  recep- 
tion surpassed  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  Never  shall  I  forget 
Lisbon,  the  banks  of  the  Tagii^  and  the  palace  of  Quelus.  There  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  love.  The  queen,  who  shewed  a  decided  -par- 
tiality for  me,  promised  me  the  hand  of  her  charming  sister  the  princess 
Benedictine,  dowager  of  the  prince  of  Brazils.  Her  majesty  likewise  used 
every  endeavour  to  interest  the  potentates  of  Europe  in  my  fate :  to  her  I 
stand  indebted  for  a  declaration  signed  by  the  ambassadors  of  nine  sove- 
reigns, (England,  Portugal,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Prussia,  Sardinia» 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia,  and  the  Pope,)  by  which  I  was  formally 
acknowledged  aud  promised  succour.  This  declaration  must  stiU  irepiain 
among  the  archives  of  Portugal.  Meanwhile,  the  ebb  and  flow,  of  the 
revolution  had  brought  on  another  chain  of  events  and  .plans. 

"  Rovere  and  Pichegru  recalled  me  to  France^  and  thought  themselves 
certain  of  the  sncce9s  of  their  project.  J  bade  a  painful  iarewell  to  the 
noble  and  hospitable  court  of  Portugal,  and  to  my  dearly  beloved  Bene- 
dictine. I  laiided  at  Qamburfj^,  went  to  BerliUi  and  had  a  secret 
audienoe  at  Potsdam  of  h^  P^rmsian  Midesty,  whe  received  me  with 
esteem  and  a£kc«ion.  From  thence  I  hastened  intp  SwiAzcvland,  and 
waited  at  Bellevne,  Rohegm's  country  seat,  for  letters  from  FVance. 
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They  came»  uul  I  was  apprised  that.it  was  now  a  fiiYOunble  period,  and 
should  set  ont  immediately.  I  set  off  in  my  female  disguise,  and  had 
already  got  as  far  as  Auxerre,  when  I  was  informed  that  my  party  had 
temporized  too  long,  and  that  the  1 8th  Fructidor  had  blasted  my  every 
hope.  Accustomed  to  the  freaks  of  fortune,  I  remained  collected,  imme- 
diately changed  my  route,  and  by  short  Joumies  reached  the  department 
of  Calvados,  where  1  hoped  to  make  my  escape  in  a  fishing  boat  to  Jersey. 
I  actually  embarked,  but  was  driven  on  shore  by  some  English  cruisers. 
Here  I  was  taken  up  as .  a  suspected  person,  and  transported  to  Cher- 
bottig.  I  made  my  esd^pe,  fell  among  some  banditti,  came  almost  starit 
naked  to  Paris,  was  scantily  supported  by  some  old  and  trusty  servants 
of  my  father*8,  and,  following  their  advice,  was  on  the  point  of  flying  to 
Germany,  but  stopping  again  near  Chalons,  was  delivered  and  sentoiced.** 
Such  was  the  artful  and  ingenious  story  invented  by  this  youthful  ad- 
venturer, and  it  is  truly  astonishing  how  an  uneducnted  tailor*s  son  should 
have  contrived  so  plausible  a  tale.  His  partizans  believed  every  word 
of  it,  and  for  many  years  after  his  sentence  was  carried  into  execution, 
they  still  fondly  hoped  that  he  might  escape  from  the  gallies,  and  restore 
the  ancient  dynasty  of  France. 
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Thb  concluding  volume  of  this  valuable  work  contains  two  chapters  on 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  which,  though  somewhat  meagre  in  details,  afford  a 
fair  outline  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
furnish,  perhaps,  sufficient  information  for  the  general  reader.  The 
chapter  on  Guernsey  is  decidedly  the  best,  but  this  superiority  mast  be 
ascribed  to  the  assistance  Mr.  Martin  derived  from  our  talented  Bailiff, 
Daniel  De  Lisle  Brock,  which  the  author  handsomely  acknowledges,  and 
whom  he  very  Justly  describes  "  as  a  fine  old  Guernsey  gentleman,  one  of 
the  olden  time.'*  He  expresses  himself  with  equal  courtesy  towards 
Colonel  Le  Couteur  and  Mr.  Le  Breton,  the  attorney-general  of  Jersey, 
remarking  ''that  many  members  of  parliament,  and  others,  who  met 
these  gentlemen  and  Mr.  Brock  recently  in  London,  when  they  formed 
a  deputation  from  the  Channel  Islands,  will  bear  me  out  in  the  obser- 
vation, that  in  no  country  could  there  be  found  persons  of  superior 
mental  endowment,  or  urbanity  of  manners,  than  the  Norman  Isles  gen- 
tlemen.** 

How  enormoiuly  the  wealth  of  Guernsey  has  aooitmulated  in  little  more  than 
one  century  appean  Urom  the  following  stalemeat.  **  In  1790,  there  was  bat  one 
peiBon  r«tedat600qaarten,twoat600,twoat4009ei|^tatlhnn800to400,  and 
eight  at  firom  800  to  aoo.    flay  tiren^^one  penons  rated  at  flrom  900  to  600  quar^ 
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ten.       Let  thb  be  eompwed  with  the  sutdoined  etthmitesy  which  exhibit  the 
aetaal  ttate  of  the  huiilar  finanoes*  eul^ect  to  taxation. 

tsn,  nir  .AaoDatliiilMiliiir, 

QoAitera.  /wl«;»2-  reckoning  the  Qiuur- 


No.  oflte 


472....  rated  under....  100....  pay  on..  ..lOySOOQnarterSy  or..  ..£886,000 

114 160 17,100. £349,000 

74..^ 960 18,600 £370,000 

91 860 19,960 £969,000 

19 460 8,660 £173,000 


716. . . .rated  under. . .  ^600...  •  .pay  on. . .  .76,600  quarters,  or  .  .£1,630,000 

60 1,000 , 799,000 

20  ..from  1000  to..  6,260.. 698,000 


796  rate  payers,  pay  on 161,360  quarters,  or  . .  £3,097,000 

This  table  includes  only  the  amount  of  taxable  property  In  the  town  parish,  and 
therefore,  to  ascertain  the  whole  wealth  of  the  island,  we  must  add  the  value  of  the 
country  parishes.  In  1832,  the  aggregate  tax  was  levied  on  206,186  quarters, 
which,  at  £20  per  quarter,  exhibits  a  sum  of  £4,123,700  $  so  that  we  have  160,805 
quarters  for  the  town,  and  66,380  quarters  for  the  nine  country  parishes. 

The  population  has  also  been  greatly  augmented  during  the  last  century.  In 
1727,  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  10,600 ;  of  which  number,  the  town,  or  parish 
of  St.  Pierre-Port,  had  4,500.  In  1831,  when  the  last  census  was  talLen,  the  whole 
population  amounted  to  24,349,  the  proportion  of  the  town  being  13,983,  and  that 
of  the  country  being  10,466.  The  population  of  Jersey,  as  stated  in  the  census 
of  1831,  was  36,682,  of  which  16,027  belonged  to  St.  Helier,  or  the  town  parish 
and  the  remainder  to  the  el§yen  country  parishes. 

In  1804,  the  shipping  of  Guernsey  amounted  to  133  vessels,  measuring  11,600 
tons :  in  1813,  it  was  reduced  to  93  vessels,  measuring  10,892  tons ;  and  in  1832  it 
was  still  further  reduced  to  about  79  vessels,  measuring  9,157  tons,  trading  with 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Newfoundland,  and  South  America. 

While  the  mercantile  marine  of  Guernsey  has  fallen  off,  that  of  Jersey  has 
been  considerably  augmented.  Upwards  of  60,000  tons  of  English  and  French 
shipping  annually  enter  the  harbours,  and  there  are  220  vessels  of  various  dimen- 
sions, and  estimated  at  25,000  tons,  belonging  to  the  merchants  of  Jersey,  who 
moreover  have  settlements  and  fishing  stations  in  North  America,  as  follows  : 


OH   TBB  COAST  OF 

VESSELS. 

TONS. 

JSaSBYMElf. 

NATIVES. 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.. 

New  Brunswick 

Cape  Breton 

97 
1 
10 
14 
97 

3893 

87 

646 

1604 

9966 

617 

26 

180 

998 

1976 

950 

116 
660 

Labrador. ............. 

160 

9680 

Thus  employing    4666  persons. 

The  local  oyster  trade  of  Jersey  is  also  considerable ;  it  gives  employment  to 
950  boats  or  cutters,  to  1,500  men,  and  1,000  women  and  children.  There  were 
sent  to  the  English  markets : 

In  1899 939,120  bushels.       I       In  1831 217,676  bushels. 

1830 212,056        „  I  1832 163,240        „ 

Itistme  that  Jersey  is. larger  and  more  populous  than  Guernsey,  but  these 
advantages  do  not  account  for  its  superiority  in  trade  and  shipping.    Time  was, 
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when  Ooeriiiey  Mlipsed  the  sistar  islaiid  in  both  these  lespeefa,  and  her  preient 
decline  mnst  be  attributed  to  other  cauees*  In  the  lint  place,  the  htfboiir  of  Bt 
HeUier  is  inooin{Ninibly  preferable  to  that  of  St.  Peter^Port»  both  for  8afety»  ooQTe- 
niency,  and  capacity^  and  tfaia  diftrence  in  the  ports  is  alone  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  attr^  foreign  trade,  as  the  distance  betweep.  the  two  havens  is  only 
twenty-eight  miles.  A  <K>mmodiou8  harbour  at  St.  Peter-Port  oould  be  efiSscted 
for  a  trifling  sum,  and  it  would,  not  pnly  prove  of  inestimable  local  advantage,  bat 
we  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  it  is  an  otject  of  national,  iiay,  of  European  impor- 
tanoe.  If  it  were  known  that  suoh  a  plape  of  shelter  existed  in  the  midst  of  the 
British  Channel,  many  vessels,  which  ^contrary  winds  and  tides  prevent  making  the 
English  coast,  could  here  find  refiige,  and  thus  life  and  property  to  a  large  extent 
ihight  annually  be  saved.  To  be  deterred  from  executing  this  useftil  and  much 
desired  object,  on  account  of  the  expense,  is  ridiculous :  the  island  could  easily 
contribute  some  portion  of  the  (hnds,  and  If  proper  energy  were  used  and  proper 
representations  made  to  the  British  government,  we  feel  confident  that  the  mother 
country  would  willingly  lend  us  assistance.  We  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that, 
if  the  old  relics  of  fiscal  feudalism  were  brought  under  the  notice  offals  Meieetfs 
ministers,  and  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of  a  harbour  pointed  out,  the 
poulage,  the  treizi^me,  and  the  champarts,  would  be  surrendered  to  the  States,  and 
these  could  be  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  a  new  pier;  and  we  further  hicline 
to  think  that  a  lottery  would  be  gpranted,  under  a  guarantee  from  the  States  that 
it  would  not  be  abused,  and  permission  to  sell  the  tickets  in  England  be  obtained. 
We  know  well  that  these  notions  will  be  laughed  at  by  many  as  chimerical,  but 
we  hesitate  not  to  promulgate  them,  for  we  do  it  in  a  pure  spirit  of  good-will 
towards  the  interests  of  the  community.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  the  puUic 
continue  supine  and  indifferent,  and  will  not  make  some  effort  to  serve  themselves, 
they  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  the  British  government  will  g^ess  at  their 
wishes  or  anticipate  their  desires.  We,  therefore,  say  to  them,  "  Be  up,  and 
stirring.    Aide  to! ;  le  del  t'aldera.*' 

Mr.  Martin  notices  the  recent  attempt  of  a  few  narrow-minded  com-fhctors  in 
England,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  Channel  Islands*  grain  into  the  British 
harbours,  and  Justly  condemns  this  <most  illiberal  attempt,  while  he  indignantly 
denounces  the  shallow  sophisms  by  which  this  iniquitous  measure  was  sought  io 
be  carried*  He  rematks,  **that  the  insular  surplus  of  com,  over  and  above  the 
consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  would  scarcely  be  sufficient,*'  as  Mr.  Brock  truly 
told  the  Committee,  **U>  make  pap  for  the  children  of  one  of  our  Urge  towns; 
indeed,  the  importation  of  the  Channel  Islands*  com  has  been  principally  for  seed, 
its  weight  and  quality  rendering  it  a  desirable  change  for  our  farmers."  What 
assertion,  indeed,  could  be  more  monstrously  absurd  on  its  mere  enunciation,  than 
that  seven  thousand  quarters  of  grain  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey  could  aflbct  the 
prices  of  forty  miUUm  qf  quarters  qf  com,  the  estimated  annual  consumption  of 
the  United  Kingdom!  Ihis  foolery,  however,  was  seriously  put  forth  by  some 
of  the  great  landed  proprietors  of  England,  in  the  hope  of  gulling  John  Bull,  who, 
when  he  chooses  to  be  gulled,  is  certainly  the  most  stupid  of  oxen.  Let  the  English 
territorial  aristocracy  lower  their  rents,  and  the  farmer  could  live,  as  his  ancestors 
were  wont  to  do,  and  we  should  hear  no  more  of  agricultural  distress ;  but  this  the 
squirearchy  and  oligarchy  refose,  and  to  their  eternal  shame  be  it  recorded,  they 
attempted  to  Impoverish  the  people  of  these  islands,  to  bolster  up  their  own.  bloated 
revenues.  Mr.  Martin  feeUngly  and  honourably  says,  "I  trust  that  no  attraipti 
will  be  made  to  deprive  the  Norman  Islanders  of  the  immunities  oonferred  on 
them  by  successive  English  monarchs,  throughout  a  period  of  five  centuries,  and 
which  they  have  proved  themselves  so  fully  deserving  of,  by  their  steady  attach- 
ment and  ardent  loyalty  to  Britain." 
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The  moft  TftlnaMe  and  toteroitlng  portion  of  tbete  notibes  on  the  Channel 
fiJandi  is  tlie  nport  on  the  ngrlcaltaie  of  GveniMy,  for  the  materitls  of  which 
Mr.  MnrtiA  haadMinely  acluDKmledget  liinMlf  to  he  indehted  to  our  worthy  end 
patriotic  baliil^  '<  as  well  as  for  mneh  pleadng  and  ineirwetive  yerbal  information." 
We  shall  qoote  largely  ftom  this  statement,  not  simply  on  aeoowit  of  its  local 
iateiest,  bat  heeaufle  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  the  Ouemsey  tjrBtem  were 
intiodooed  into  England,  the  state  of  the  people,  particnlarly  of  those  engaged  in 
agricnltwe,  wonld  be  rapidly  and  benefleially  improred.  Our  Hooms  of  Parlia^ 
ment  nay  foei  lelnctant,  from  folsepiid^  to  learn  political  wisdom  from  this  qM(^ 
OB  opsation,  but  we  at  least  will  give  them  the  opportunity  of  compering  some  of 
the  institations  of  Gnemsey  with  these  of  Britain,  and  leare  onr  parliamentarians 
to  draw  their  own  inforenoss. 

'^Ilie  sorfooe  of  Ouemsey  may  be  stated  at  64  square  miles,  or  reckoning  640 
aores  to  the  square  mile,  at  15,800  English  acres.  Deducting  one  third  finr  rochSy 
cieflsy  and  piaees  not  susceptive  of  culture — and  for  houses,  buildings  of  all  sorts, 
straels  and  roads^  say,  5,190 ;  there  remain  fit  for  cultivation,  10,84M>  English  acres. 

**  An  island  whose  surfoce  thus  consists  of  little  more  than  10,000  acres  of 
orehaid,  garden,  arable  and  pasture  land,  cannot  be  expected  to  aflbrd  a  great 
wiety,  or  any  very  enlarged  system  of  agriculture.  There  are,  however,  drcum- 
stanres  oonneeted  with  the  tenure  of  property,  its  extreme  sub-division,  and 
produetivenees,  and  with  the  numbers  and  comforts  of  the  inhabitants,  which  may 
suggest  nseftd  leileetiotts  to  the  former,  the  political  economist,  and  the  statesmen 
of  large  eountrles.  The  tenure  of  property  partakes  of  the  double  nature  of  land, 
held  as  a  form  subject  to  the  payment  of  annual  rents,  and  as  land  held  as  freehold 
in  perpetuity.  A  purchase  may  be  made  by  the  immediate  payment  of  the  price 
agreed  upon,  or  by  the  payment  of  a  part  only,  and  eonverting  the  remainder  into 
com  vents  to  be  annually  paid ;  or  finally,  by  converting  the  whole  of  the  price 
foto  sodi  rents.  In  the  two  last  cases,  where  a  part  of  or  the  whole  of  the  price 
isstipalated  for  in  annual  rents,  the  purchaser  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
much  the  proprietor  as  in  the  first  case,  where  the  whole  price  is  paid  down  in 
emh,  and  so  long  as  the  stipulated  rents  are  paid,  he  and  his  heirs  can  never  be 
disturbed,  bnt  hold  the  land  as  freehold  for  ever.  To  the  former  proprietor,  the 
rants  are  guaranteed  by  the  land  sold,  and  by  all  the  other  real  property  held  at 
the  time  of  sale  by  tke  purchaser  free  from  incumbrance ;  and  the  rents  being 
tmnsforrable,  and  such  property  being  always  in  demand,  money  can  be  raised  by 
tiieir  sales  with  as  much  ease  as  it  could  before  on  the  land  itself.  Thus,  without 
the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  soil,  the  original  possessor  enjoys  the  net  income 
of  his  estate,  secured  on  the  estate  itself,  which  he  can  resume  in  case  of  non^ 
payment,  while  the  purchaser,  on  the  due  payment  of  the  rent  charged,  becomes 
real  and  perpetual  owner,  having  an  Interest  on  the  soU  for  above  that  of  fhrmeia 
under  any  ottier  kind  of  tenure.  Experlenoe  has  pravod  that,  under  this  tenure^ 
a  splift  of  industry  and  economy  was  genemted,  producing  content,  ease,  and  even 
wealth  frwm  estates,  which,  in  other  countries,  would  hardly  be  thought  capable 
of  aflbrding  sustenance  to  their  occupants.  And  thus  also  arose  two  classes 
mutually  advantageous  to  each  other ;  the  one  living  on  its  income,  or  fhee  to 
exercise  trade  and  professions }  the  other  composed  of  formers  raised  to  the  rank 
of  proprietors,  dependent  on  their  good  conduct  only.-  The  foculty  of  acquiring 
land  In  perpetuity,  without  paying  any  purchase  money,  is  undeniably  provM  to 
have  been  of  infinite  benefit  to  the  people  of  this  island,  but  it  must  be  obvious 
that  tUs  source  of  so  moA  good  could  never  have  existed,  and  can  no  longw 
coattaue  without  a  corresponding  security,  well  guaranteed  to  the  original  pio- 
prietorof  thelaod^  willing  to  part  wtth  It.'* 
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There  is  a  novelty  in  this  mode  of  tenvre  which  will  arrest  tfie  atlentloii  of  onr 
English  readers ;  and  among  those  who  meditate  on  the  mightjr  changes  whlefa  are 
now,  some  silently,  others  openly,  acling  on  the  frame  of  society,  this  peenBar 
ssrstem  will  aiford  matter  for  deep  and  interesting  speculation.  The  practlee  <^ 
granting  leases  for  short  periods  will  ever  he  maintained  by  the  territorial  aristo- 
cracy and  the  squirearchy,  because  it  influences  the  votes  of  the  tenants  at  elee- 
tions,  and  for  that  very  reason  alone,  even  if  no  other  could  be  assigned,  the 
public  at  large  ought  to  insist  on  its  bdng  discontinued.  Seriously  and  amdously, 
therefore,  do  we  call  on  onr  more  active  politicians  to  study  the  Querns^  system 
of  tenure,  in  order  to  hasten  its  introduction  into  England,  as  one  of  the  most 
eifoctive  weapons  with  which  to  weaken  the  overgrown  Influence  of  the  oligaichy. 
Nor  would  this  be  the  only  beneflcial  result  of  the  proposed  change.  Where  now 
are  the  once  honoured  yeomanry  of  England  ?  The  race  is  extinct.  The  consoli- 
dation of  ftffms  caused  their  ruin,  and  whatever  the  political  economista  may 
aflirm  as  to  one  large  fturm  producing  more,  at  a  less  cost,  than  ten  small  ftmns, 
this  is  certain,  that  the  plan  of  concentration  has  lowered  the  moral  standard  and 
independence  of  the  rural  population ;  and  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  national 
greatness  depends  more  on  money  than  on  morals,  then  the  present  system  Is,  In 
Ihct,  the  more  expensive  of  the  two.  We,  however,  deny  the  position  of  tiie 
economists,  and  we  shall  presently  disprove  their  statement  by  an  appeal  to  ftcts. 
Let  us  flrst,  however,  explain  the  subdivision  of  property  in  Guernsey. 

**  An  idea  of  the  subdivision  of  property  may  be  fbrmed  by  a  reference  to  the 
last  population  returns  of  1631,  by  which  there  were  1,748  inhabited  houses  in  the 
nine  country  parishes,  and  1,728  in  the  town  parish.  As  the  latter  extends  in  the 
country  a  mile  south,  a  mile  west,  and  a  mUe  north,  there  are  more  than  858 
houses  of  the  town  parish  that  must  be  set  down  as  belonging  to  the  conntiy,  and 
added  to  the  1,748  houses  of  the  nine  country  parishes.  Reckoning,  therefore, 
t,000  houses  in  the  country,  and  dividing  between  them  the  10,000  acres  fit  for 
cultivation,  the  portion  is  five  English  acres,  or  \%^  Guernsey  verg6es  to  each 
house.  This  portion  is  not,  of  course,  equally  distributed  $  instead  of  five,  many 
houses  have  only  two  or  three  acres  attached  to  them,  while  some  in  each  parish 
have  twenty  to  thirty.  An  English  agriculturist  will  smile  at  the  calling  of  the 
latter  considerable  estates,  and  on  hearing  that  the  exceptions  where  entates 
exceed  thirty  acres  are  extremely  rare.  If,  indeed,  a  few  do'contain  fifty  to  aizty, 
none  beyond  can  be  found.  Ihis  will  not  appear  surprising  if  we  consider  the 
small  extent  of  the  island,  and  its  law  of  succession.  Land  cannot,  by  law,  be 
divided  by  wiU.  The  eldest  son  takes  as  his  eldership  the  house,  and  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  perches  of  land  a^f  olning  on  the  paternal  or  maternal  estate,  if  there  be 
both :  he  Is  also  at  liberty  to  retain  the  land  in  the  ring  fence ;  that  is,  to  keep 
possession  of  all  lands  to  which  he  may  have  access  without  crossing  the  pnblie 
road,  but  for  such  parts  of  lands  as  exceed  his  own  share,  he  must  pay  to  his  co* 
heirs  the  price  put  upon  it  by  the  constable  and  douxainiers  of  the  parish  in  which 
the  land  is  situated.  With  the  exception  of  one  part  of  the  land,  which  is  reserved 
for  the  sons,  and  out  of  which  is  taken  the  elderships  the  real  property  is  divided, 
two-thirds  among  the  sons,  and  one-third  among  the  daughters  $  but  should  their 
relative  numbers  give  an  advantage  to  the  daughters,  if  a  third  were  allotted  to 
them,  they  would  be  bound  to  forego  that  advantage^  and  to  share  equally  with 
the  brothers* 

It  Is  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  this  system  to  know,  that  It  is  based  on  the 
principles  of  Justice.  What  law  Is  more  barbarous,  more  hatefol,  more  abhorrent 
from  the  finer  feelings  of  paternal  and  maternal  aAdotion  or  filial  duty,  than  the 
accursed,  partial,  and  unnatural  law  of  piimoganiture  ?    It  Is,  In  tratl|»  a  relic  of 
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feodftliOBi.  niere  was  tome  Jnstiilcation  of  it,  wben  estatee  were  held  Ivy  the 
teonre  of  kni^t-eervice,  hecaiue  the  eldest  son  was  neceaearily  the  first  in  his 
ftmily  who  ooald  bear  anus  and  accompany  his  liege  lord  to  battle ;  and  this  also 
is  the  reason,  why  fismales  were  excluded  from  the  suoceadon,  their  sex  rendering 
them  incapable  of  performing  military  dnties.  But  feudalism  being  abolished,  all 
tbe  incidents  to  it  should  share  the  same  fhte.  If  any  preference  were  permitted 
to  continne,  hvmanity  would  concede  it  to  the  sisters,  who  are  always  less  able  to 
provide  tar  themselves  than  their  brothers.  But  this  is  not  merely  a  fhmily 
qoestion :  it  is  a  national  one,  and  of  momentous  importance.  The  aristocracy  of 
England  is  a  curse  to  the  nation,  and  it  would  soon  tumble  into  ruin,  if  primogeni- 
tore  were  aboUshed.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  discuss  this  question : 
in  the  mean  time,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Bulwer*s  masterly  work  on  **  England 
and  the  English ;"  let  those  who  have  never  read  it,  do  so  speedily :  let  those  who 
have,  Mtmdp  Uj  as  it  deserves  to  be  studied. 

Let  ns  now  see  how  the  Guernsey  system  practically  works  for  the  wel&re  of  the 
people,  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to  reride  within  this  happy  bailiwick :  and  this 
enquiry  leads  to  the  productiveness  of  the  island.  **  The  subdivision  of  the  land, 
and  the  tenure  by  which  a  permanent  interest  in  its  cultivation  is  secured  to  the 
oecairier,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  great  production.  Natural  causes  come  also 
to  its  aid,  arising  from  fertility  of  soil,  mildness  of  climate,  and  the  excellent 
manure  which  the  sand  and  sea-weed  afford ;  to  these  natural  causes  may  be 
added,  the  excellent  roads  which,  of  late  years,  give  so  much  fhcUity  to  the  procuring 
of  that  manure,  and  the  easy  access  not  only  to  the  coast,  but  to  and  from  every 
part  of  the  island ;  and  again,  the  labour  and  attention  rendered  necessary  by  the 
small  quantity  of  land  in  each  fimn,  and  bestowed  on  every  part  of  it,  contribute 
largely  to  an  enereesed  production.  Thus  the  tethering  of  all  cattle,  the  use  of 
the  ^pade,  and  the  general  culture  of  clover,  lucem,  parsnips,  turnips,  and  mangel* 
wnrael,  add  wonderftilly  to  the  means  of  sustenance  for  all  animals.  In  small 
ftiras  alone,  and  among  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  occupiers,  are  to  be  found 
the  aaperior  care  and  economy  requisite  for  the  suocessfhl  rearing  and  feeding  of 
calves,  pigs  and  poultry,  and  for  the  general  management  of  the  dairy.  The 
ratatiofi  of  crops,  generally  observed,  gives  two  crops  of  wheat  in  five  years  $  the 
usual  cotme  is  parsnips,  wheat,  barley,  clover,  and  wheat,  the  greater  produce  of 
wheat  being  after  parsnips.** 

**  If  we  compare  the  produce  of  wheat  with  that  of  England,  we  shall  find  that 
the  average  produce  of  England  is  stated  by  Arthur  Young,  Toll,  Cobbett,  and 
the  late  resolutions  of  several  agricultural  meetings,  at  twenty-three  or  twenty-four 
Winchester  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  reckons  it  as  only  twenty-one  bushels.  In  Guernsey  the  average 
produce  may  be  reckoned  at  thirty-three  bushels.  Mr.  Cobbett  in  his  prefhce  to 
TuD,  says,  that  on  a  trial  in  Hampshire  between  the  broad  cast  and  the  drill 
husbandry  the  produce  was  the  same  both  ways,  and  did  not  exceed  thirty-seven 
Winchester  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  this  was  in  the  best  land,  in  a  very 
fimmrable  year,  and  with  the  most  careftd  culture.  In  Guernsey,  Mr.  Brock 
that  his  neighbour  grew  in  189S,  in  a  field  of  exactly  two  and  a  half  English 
I,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  and  a  half  Winchester  bushels,  or  fifty-four  per 
acre.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  other  fhrmers,  both  in  Guernsey  and  Serk,  have 
occasionally  grown  fifty-five  bushels,  and  one  respectable  fiurmer  declares,  that  he 
once  grew  sixty  Winchester  bushels  per  acre.'' 

Upon  the  wlM^e,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  weight  of  the  crops  is  undis- 
puted :  the  superior  quality  of  the  cows,  the  excellence  of  the  meat,  milk,  butter, 
and  vegetables,  is  equally  so.    Let  the  production  of  the  island  be  compared  to 
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that  of  any  10,000  acres  kept  in  two  or  three  hands  in  Qreat  Britain ;  and  the 
advantage  of  small  farms  will  be  obvious.  Compare  the  snrpliis  produce  sent  to 
market  with  the  surplus  produce  of  any  10,000  acres  in  one,  two,  or  three,  hands 
elsewhere,  and  see  on  which  side  the  balance  will  be  found.  In  Gnemsey  10,000 
acres  keep  2,500  milch  cows,  which  produce,  one  with  the  other,  each  fire  pooadi 
of  butter  per  week  \  this  at  one  shilling  per  pound,  or  its  Yalne  in  milk,  ammints 
to  £92,500}  three  quarters  of  which  are  sold  in  town :  660  cows  are  exported,  and 
about  that  number  of  fitt  cows,  or  oxen,  daoghtered  ;  and  about  600  pcrkeia  are 
either  exported  or  sold  to  the  town.  The  quantity  of  vegetables,  fruit,  pooltry, 
and  eggs  brought  to  market  b  prodigious,  and  100,000  bushels  of  potatoes  nay  be 
reckoned  to  be  exported  or  distilled  annually.  Hie  cider  of  the  island  is  of  the  best 
quality,  and  from  600  to  1,000  hogsheads  are  exported  in  a  year. 

These  facts  in  our  Judgment  decide  the  question  between  large  and  small  tems, 
and  prove  to  demonstration  that  the  subdivision  of  property,  looking  at  the  sufciject 
merely  in  a  coamdercial  point  of  view,  is  more  productive  of  profits  than  its  oonceu- 
tration.  Guernsey,  it  is  true,  possesses  no  lords  or  lordiings  \  but,  hear  this  people 
of  Bngland,  you  may  walk  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  another,  and  yoa  will 
never  be  accosted  for  alms,  or  see  a  beggar.  Grand  castles  are  not  atadded  over 
the  country :  but  every  man  has  a  comfortable  home.  Mr.  Martin  most  truly 
remarks :  ^'  In  &igland  we  break  up  the  small  fanns,  depopulate  the  country,  and 
cry  up  the  surplus  produce,  as  if  that  produce,  consumed  Iqr  a  vigorous  happy  raee 
of  yeomen,  did  not  tend  to  the  weLbre  of  a  kingdom  as  much  as  when  carried  to 
large  towns  to  fised  a  miserable  population,  living  by  the  precarious  latuias  of 
manuikctures  instead  of  the  certain  rewards  of  agriculture.  Besides,  the  maia 
ihct  upon  which  the  sticklers  for  large  fiums  rest  their  argument  is  abeolotely 
disputed ;  surplus  produce  from  large  farms  is  not  greater  than  it  would  be  frite 
moderately-sized  farms.  There  are  larger  estates  in  England  than  the  whole  of 
this  island ;  but  where  will  one  be  found  that  produces  the  same  qoantitj  of  pro- 
visions as  is  sent  by  the  small  fhrmers  of  this  island  to  market  ?  " 

How  many  schemes  are  now  afloat  for  the  regeneration  of  unfortunate  Ireland ! 
We  earnestly  hope  that  this  number  of  our  Magazine  may  meet  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
0*Connell,  and  that  he  will  direct  his  acute  and  comprehensive  inteUeet  to  exsp 
mine  the  practical  working  of  the  Guernsey  system*  We  would  submit  to  him 
one  single  fact :  If  land  were  held  by  the  same  tenure  in  Irdand,  as  it  is  in 
Guernsey,  the  Orange  landlords  would  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  <^ect  himdreds 
of  fiumlies  from  their  potatoe  grounds,  because  they  voted  conscientiously  in  the 
election  of  a  member  of  parliament.  But  the  creation  of  tenancies  in  perpetuity 
is  pregnant  with  advantages  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  society.  £very  holder 
of  land  on  this  plan  fieels  the  pride  of  proprietorship :  he  has  a  real  stake  in  the 
country :  and  he  knows  that  so  long  as  he  pays  his  rent,  he  holds  possesion  for 
life,  with  a  power  of  transmitting  the  property  to  his  children.  Thus  is  created 
the  strongest  incentive  to  economy  and  industry :  with  the  sense  of  independence 
the  moral  character  acquires  a  purer  and  a  higher  tone :  the  comforts  <^a  homey 
once  ei^oyed,  deter  men  from  frequenting  gin  shops :  and  thus  the  vice  of  drunk- 
enness, so  iatal  to  the  poorer  classes,  is  cheeked ;  for  we  believe  with  YoUairs, 
<<I1  n'y  a  que  les  malheureux  qui  boivent;"— <^The  unhappy  alone  drink  to 
excess,"  a  sentiment  certainly  admittmg  of  exceptions,  but  in  the  main  founded  in 
oonect  observation  of  society.  If  any  of  our  English  readers  feel  sceptical  of  this 
account  of  the  institutions  of  Guernsey,  and  the  results  they  have  Aw  centuriei 
prodnoed,  and  are  still  producing,  let  them  visit  this  island  to  a  ifew  weeks  in  the 
summer,  fanetead  of  idlbig  away  th^  tlms  at  a  fasWmmble  watering  place,  and  aU 
their  doubts  wiU  be  dissipated  into  tbia  air. 
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LECnTRES   AT  THE    GUERNSEY   MECHANICS'    INSTITIfTION. 


ON  ATMOSPHEAIC  AIK. 

Bbvobx  entertaig  on  the  seeond  part  of  tliii  mittlecly  Mr.  OlUttor  said  that  he 
would  dMgthe  the  natora  and  pgoptttiea  of  a  gat.  As  that  word  woold  ftequently 
leeiir  In  treatiag  of  the  eheaaleal  pwperUea  of  the  atmofphete^  It  wair  neeOBMiy 
that  tia  mwrnhig  ahoidd  be  waU  nndeivtood.  A  gaa  is  defined  by  most  ebendcal 
aatfaota  aa  a  penmamntiff  «la»Mo  >Wiiy  that  Is,  a  fluid  which  letafais  ita  elaatleltj 
and  netitsvm  atate  at  all  times,  and  nnder  all  changes  of  tempemtnre.  In  this 
laipeetit  dUBan  -from  Tapoary  which,  thoogh  an  eiaallc  flald,  te  not  permanently 
flOy  licir,  when  depffived  of  that  heat  which  longed  it  ftom  a  hqnld  to  a' vapour,  it 
lesomea  its  original  ihimi  by  theproesss  tenned  oondrasation.  The  lecturer  here 
diTDeted  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  some  water  which  was  boiling  in  a  retort, 
over  a  lamp.  The  Uiinid  was  conyerted  into  an  elastic  or  aerifimn  fluid,  by  the 
Biniiksthiii  of  heat,  hut  was  again  oandeused  by  the  coidness  of  the  neck  of  the 
lelovty  and  it  dropped  into  the  receiver  in  its  original  fona.  It  thus  lost  that  heat 
by  whidi  it  had  been  converted  flrom  a  liquid  to  an  aeriform  body.  The  same 
efllBct  waaalao  shewn  by  means  of  iodine,  with  this  diflbrenee,  that  in  this  case 
the  snhatanee  converted  into  vapour  was  a  solid,  and  the  eflsct  was  more  striking. 
Sonaa  hydiogen  gas  was  tiien  passed  thnmgh  eold  imter  Into  an  inverted  bottle 
ffiled  with  water,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  gas,  although  brou^it  in  contact  with 
a  eold  body,  still  retaiBBd  its  aerilbtm  state,  because,  nnlike  vapour,  it  is  a  perma- 
aenHy  eiastie  fluid.  Both  gases  and  vapours  derive  their  aerical  form  firom  th^ 
calorie^  or  matter  of  heat,  with  vriiich  they  are  combined.  In  vi^Kmr  of  water  or 
shJUM,  the  eaioric  is  so  loosely  combined  with  that  body,  that  on  coming  in  con- 
tact wiib  any  cold  substance,  It  parts  with  it,  and  reassumes  its  original  form. 
Wheieasy  in  a  gas  the  caloric  is  so  intimately  combined  with  that  substance  which 
ionns  the  basis  of  the  gas,  that  the  mere  contact  of  cold  bodies  is  not  suflldent  to 
desfamy  this  union.  We  mast  not,  however,  suppose  that  gases  are  incondensable, 
ftv,  when  waJb^eded  to  a  very  great  pressure  and  an  intense  cold,  some  of  them 
have  been  condensed  Into  Uquids ;  therefore,  although  called  permanently  aeriform 
or  dastic,  this  term  is  only  appheable  to  them  when  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Oases  are  net,  as  some  might  perhaps  suppose,  prepared  only  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  disntot.  They  are  generated  end  disengaged  in  various  processes  of  nature. 
Thus^  ozygwi  gas  is  given  out  by  ^Hants ;  carbonic  add  gas  is  evolved  during  the 
fermentaBtion  of  doufj^,  dder,  beer,  ice.  Su]|Auretted,  carbnretted,  and  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen  are  also  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.  And  the  very  air  that  we  breathe  is  a  compound  cf  diffisrent  gaseous 
aabstanoes.  After  these  preliminary  vemariKS,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  describe 
the  eanatitntlon  atHm  air. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  it  was  supposed  that  there  were  only  four 
ciementaiy  bodtosin  nature,  and  that  tfals  tenestrlal  werid  was  entirely  composed 
of  those  elements.  Of  these  first  principles,  air  was  one ;  and,  consequently,  this 
WW  atways  considered  to  be  a  simple  substance  that  entered  into  the  composition 
of  most  other  bodies,  but  was  Mself  incapable  of  decomposition.  Of  late  years, 
however,  it  has  been  diaeovered  that  this  notion  of  the  simplicity  of  air  Is  erroneous, 
and  that  the  fovr  substances,  which  the  ancients  had  fixed  upon  as  the  simple 
eleawnta  of  nature,  are  themselves  compoand  bodies. 

Air  is  euiaposad  of  two  dlilbrent- kinds  of  air,  which  are  called  oxygen  gas  and 
nitrogen  gas,  in  the  proportion  of  79'parla  by  vol  of  the  latter,  to  31  of  the  former 
inlOOpwts.    They  are  called  gaaes,  and  not  alrs,beeaifse  the  term  air  is  ottly  used 
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to  designate  that  dne  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  wliick  conetitntee  tiie  air  in 
which  we  live.  The  tenn  gas  is  applied  to  its  constitnents,  wlien  existing  in  t 
separate  form,  and  to  all  other  permanently  elastic  fluids.  Formerly)  the  term  air 
was  also  applied  to  this  class  of  bodies ;  hence  we  find  In  the  old  chemical  aathon 
the  terms  vital  air,  dephlogisticated  air,  inflammable  air,  kc.  Bat  since  the  intro* 
doetion  in  chemistry  of  a  new  nomenclatnre,  these  tenns  have  been  replaced  1^ 
others  more  suitable  to  the  science  in  the  rapid  progress  it  has  made*  The  t«m 
oxygen  gas  is  now  apjdied  to  that  fluid  which  was  fonneriy  designated  by  the 
appellations  of  vital  air,  fire  air,  Ac. ;  and  nitrogen  gas  is  now  used  instead  of  the 
terms  foul  air,  phlogisticated  air,  mephitic  air,  4cc.  The  former  was  called  oiygen, 
a  word  derived  from  the  Greek  word  oaws,  sour,  because  it  has  the  property,  whm 
combined  with  certain  substances,  of  conununicating  to  them  an  add  taste.  And 
the  latter  nitrogen,  derived  from  nilrofi,  nitre,  because  it  enters  into  the  oomporip 
tion  of  nitre. 

These  two  gaseaof  which  the  air  is  composed,  may,  by  certain  chemical  proecsm, 
be  separated  from  one  another  and  exhibited  in  a  distinct  and  separate  form. 
Their  individual  properties  are  then  exceedingly  striking.  Although  in  oatwud 
appearance  we  can  perodve  no  difference  between  the  two,  as  they  are  bath  invi- 
sible like  air,  yet  they  are  possessed  of  very  diflbrent  and  opposite  qualities.  We 
find  that  oxygen  gas  supports  combustion  with  greater  energy  than  common  air; 
a  candle  plunged  in  a  glass  filled  with  oxygen  gas  Imms  with  increased  bri]lianc]r» 
even  substances  such  as  iron,  which  are  generally  considered  as  ineembostlble, 
will  bum  in  it  with  splendour.  When  a  stream  of  this  gas  is  directed  froma  blad- 
der or  a  gas-holder  upon  a  piece  of  ignited  charcoal,  even  platina  which  is  one  of 
the  most  refractory  metals,  is  instantly  frised— gold  and  silver  volatiliied,  and  the 
other  metals  enter  into  combustion  with  variouf  c<doured  flames.  lime  and  stonei 
are  vitrifled,  and  the  diamond  is  made  to  bum.  Nitrogen  gas,  on- the  contrary,  te 
incapable  of  supporting  combustion ;  a  burning  candle  immersed  in  this  gas  ii 
instantly  extinguished. — The  lecturer  then  exhibited  a  fow  experiments  illnstratire 
of  the  properties  of  these  gases.  Having  extingaished  a  taper,  he  introduced  it, 
whilst  the  wick  was  still  smoking,  into  a  bottle  containing  oxygen  gas :  the  candle 
was  iounediately  relighted,  and  burnt  with  an  enlarged  flame,  which  becsme 
dazzlingly  bright ;  it  was  then  introduced  into  a  bottle  containing  nitrogen  gas, 
when  it  was  immediately  extinguished.  A  piece  of  iron  wire,  to  which  a  thread 
was  attached  and  lighted,  was  also  introduced  into  oxygen  gas,  when  it  burnt 
vividly  and  the  iron  was  melted  in  globules.  A  stream  of  this  gas  was  directed 
upon  a  piece  of  ignited  charcoal,  when  pieces  of  diiforent  metal,  being  exposed  to 
this  stream,  entered  into  vivid  combustion. 

Oxygen  gas  is  also  distinguished  by  its  power  of  supporting  animal  life.  If  sn 
animal  be  conflned  in  a  given  quantity  of  it,  instead  of  being  inunediately  killed, 
as  it  would  be  in  some  gases,  it  will  live,  even  for  a  longer  period  than  it  wonld  do 
in  the  same  volume  of  atmospheric  air.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  i^pear,  when 
pure,  to  be  well  adapted  to  animal  existence.  If  an  animal  be  conflned  in  a  given 
quantity  of  it,  its  respiration  becomes  hurried  and  laborious,  before  the  whole  of 
its  oxygen  is  consumed,  and  it  dies,  even  though  so  much  oxygen  is  still  present, 
that  another  animal  of  the  same  spedes  introduced  into  the  residual  air  will  lire. 
It  stimulates  the  vital  functions  so  powerfhlly,  that  it  destroys  from  over  excite> 
ment.  Dr.  Higgins  having  caused  a  young  man  to  breathe  pure  oxygen  gas  for 
several  minutes,  his  pulse,  which  was  at  64,  soon  rose  to  190  beats  in  a  minute. 
Nitrogen  gas,  on  the  contrary,  in  its  pure  state,  is  incapable  of  sostaining  animal 
life :  an  animal  introduced  into  it  is  immediately  kitted. 

It  must,  therefore,  q>pew  evident  tiiatit  is  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  at^Mqihsie 
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irliieli  enalileB  It  to  support  comtnisdon  and  tiutaiii  aaiiiial  life  \  and  althong^^ 
when  in  a  pore  state,  it  would  be  improper  fbr  dther  of  the  above  purposes,  from 
its  highly  energetic  properties,  yet  we  find  that  by  its  union  with  nitrogen  gaS|  it 
beeomes  so  diluted  and  modified  as  to  prevent  combustion  from  being  too  rapid, 
and  respiration  too  stimulating ;  and  by  the  due  proportions  in  which  these  gases 
eonstitute  the  atmosphere,  the  compound  possesses  properties  so  difibrent  ih>m 
tither  of  them,  as  to  be  admirably  fitted  fbr  every  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Were  we  to  breathe  oxygen  gas,  without  any  mixture  or  alloy,  our  animal 
spirits  would  be  raised,  and  the  finids  in  our  bodies  would  circulate  with  greater 
rapidity ;  but  we  should  soon  infUlibly  perish  by  the  rapid  and  unnatural  aocu- 
mnlaftion  of  heat  in  the  animal  firame.  If  the  nitrogen  were  extracted  from  the 
flor,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  contained  nothing  but  oxygen,  or  vital  air,  com- 
bnition  would  not  proceed  in  that  gradual  manner  which  it  now  does,  but  with  the 
most  dreadful  and  irresistible  rapidity  :  not  only  wood  and  coals,  and  other  sub* 
stances  now  used  for  fuel,  but  even  stones,  iron,  and  other  metallic  substances, 
would  Uaxe  with  a  rapidity  which  would  carry  destruction  through  the  whole 
expanse  of  nature.  Again,  were  the  oxygen  completely  extracted  from  the  atmo- 
qihere,  and  nothing  but  nitrogen  remained,  fire  and  flame  would  be  extinguished, 
and  instant  destruction  would  be  carried  throughout  all  the  departments  of  vege- 
table and  animated  nature.  For  a  lighted  taper  will  not  bum  for  a  single  moment 
In  nitrogen  gas,  and  if  an  animal  be  plunged  into  it,  it  is  instantly  suffocated.  If 
even  the  proi»ortions  of  the  two  gases  were  materially  altered,  a  variety  of  pemi* 
dooB  ellbcts  would  instantly  be  produced.  If  the  oxygen  were  less  in  quantity 
than  it  now  is,  fire  would  lose  its  strength,  candles  would  not  diflhse  a  sufficient 
Ugfat,  and  animals  would  perform  their  vital  Amotions  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
and  pain*  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  nitrogen  diminished,  and  the  oxygen 
Increased,  the  air  taken  in  by  respiration  would  be  more  stimulant,  and  the  drca- 
latkm  of  the  animal  fiuids  would  become  accelerated ;  but  the  tone  of  the  vessels 
thus  stimulated  to  increased  action,  would  be  destroyed  by  too  great  an  excite- 
ment, and  the  body  would  inevitably  waste  and  decay. 

Of  the  eflbcts  that  would  result  from  a  change  of  proportions  in  the  constituents 
of  the  atmosphere,  we  have  a  very  striking  instance  in  the  nitrous  oxide  gas- 
popularly  termed,  laMghxng  gat.  This  gas  is  composed  of  sixty-three  parts  nitrogen, 
and  thirty-seven  of  oxygen  in  one  hundred  parts,  so  that  it  contains  considerably 
more  oxygen  than  atmospheric  air.  When  inhaled  Into  the  lungs,  it  produces  an 
extraordinary  elevation  of  the  animal  spirits,  a  propensity  to  leaping  and  running, 
hivohmtary  fits  of  laughter,  a  rapid  flow  of  vivid  ideas,  and  a  thousand  delightftil 
emotions,  without  being  accompanied  with  any  subsequent  feelings  of  debility* 

Doctor  Beddoes  gives  the  following  account  of  the  respiration  of  this  gas,  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Davey.  **  The  scene  exhibited  was  the  most  extraordinary  I  had  ever 
witnessed,  except  in  the  case  of  that  epileptic  patient,  whom  I  have  described 
(ConsideKatlons  on  Airs,  part  iv.p.  18,)  as  agitated,  in  consequence  of  the  respiration 
of  oxygen  gas  with  a  long  succession  of  the  most  violent  movements.  The  two 
spectacles  diflbsed,  indeed,  essentially  in  one  respect.  In  the  former,  every  thing  was 
alamiing;  in  the  latter,  after  the  first  moments  of  surprise,  it  was  impossible  not 
to reeognize  the  expressions  of  the  most  ecstatic  pleasure.  I  find  it  entirely  out  of 
my  power  to  paint  the  appearances,  such  as  they  exhibited  themselves  to  me.  I 
■aw  and  heard  shouting,  leaping,  running,  and  other  jestures,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  exhibited  by  a  person  who  gives  frill  loose  to  feelings,  excited  by  a 
piece  of  joyful  and  unlooked-for  news.*' 

As  in  the  case  of  the  epileptic  patient,  no  flosorwisM  or  deprutionfoUowed  ;  so 
in  this  case,  no  exkamitunh  or  kmgour,  or  tmsoiy  ffeling  took  place.    The  experi- 
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ment  Kr.  Darey  has  very  fteq«eiitiy  rep«Bt6d,  aa4  geoenOly  with  the  bigbot 
pleasunble  lensfttioasy  and  except  under  partUnilar  ourcimiBtancet,  with  eonnder- 
able  mmculer  ezertioiiy  wldcb  have  not  in  any  instanoe  been  raoeeeded  by-  fiUlgiie 

or  sadness. 

Mr.  Robert  Sonth^  could  not  distinguish  between  the  first  effects^  and  an 
iqypfehension,  of  whieh  he  was  unable  to  divest  himselt  The  first  definite  sensa- 
tions were,  a  ftallness,  and  dizziness  in  the  heady  such  as  to  indaoe  fear  of  fiJling. 
This  was  succeeded  by  a  laugh,  which  was  involuntary,  but  highly  jdeasuiaMe, 
aecompanied  with  a  peculiar  thrilling  in  the  extremities— a  sensation  perftefly 
new  and  delightful.  For  many  hours'  after  this  experiment,  he  imagined  that  his 
taste  and  smell  were  more  acute,  and  is  certain  that  he  felt  unusually  strong  and 
cheerfol.  In  a  second  experiment,  he  felt  pleasure  stiU  superior,  and  has  sines 
poetically  remarked,  that  he  supposes  the  atmosphere  of  the  highest  of  all  possible 
heavens  to  be  composed  of  this  gas* 

Murray  rdates.the  following  circumstance :  <<  I  was  once  lecturing  upcm  the 
snlifeet  of  this  gas,  and  stating  my  reasons  for  not  administering  it,  when  a  gentle- 
man  said  he  had  come  on  purpose  to  take  a  portion  of  the  gas ;  that  he  had  brooght 
a  party  of  firiends  to  see  the  fun,  and  he  was  determined  I  should  there  and  then 
aidminister  it  to  him.  I  remonstrated  with  him  on  tiie  impropriety  of  dictating  to 
a  lecturer  the  course  he  should  pursue ;  but  my  reasoning  had  but  little  effect,  and 
seeing  his  determination,  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  come  the  next  evening,  he 
should  have  anumber  of  free  tidiets  to  admit  as  many  of  his  firiends  as  he  pleased} 
and  if  he  should  then  be  prepared  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  I  would  administer 
the  gas.  He  did  come,  and  I  gave  him  to  the  amount  of  two  gaUons,  and  hia  ieals 
were  in  consequence  sufficiently  remarkable.  .His  strength  became  truly  athle^ 
and  he  stripped  to  display  his  pugilistic  prowess,  and  was  altogether  so  viotent  as 
to  require  several  persens  to  hold  him,  and  prevent  htm  doing  nttschief.  Bia  lei^ 
and  springs  were  astonishing.  He  jumped  over  my  table  and  apparatus,  and  then 
he  Would  vault  into  the  air  till  his  head  almost  touobed  the  celling.  He  would 
spin  like  a  top  upon  his  heel ;  and,  in  truth,  his  antics  were  almost  matchless. 
Hie  quantity  of  gas  was  certainly  extraordinary,  but  the  violence  of  ita  eflRsets  has 
not  been  exceeded  in  any  ease  I  know  of.*' 

Theee  fects  show  what  a  variety  of  delightful  or  pernicious  effects  might  flow 
firom  the  slightest  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  were  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty  to  interpose  in  altering  the  proportion  of  its  oonstituent  parts  \  kit 
atmospheric  air  is  composed  of  79  parts  of  nitrogen  and  %i  of  oi^gen,  wiiidi  is  not 
a  very  different  proportion  firom  the  above. 

Another  gas,  called  nitric  oxide,  composed  of  66  parts  oxygen  and  44  nitrogen, 
produces  instant  8ulR>cation  in  all  animals  that  attempt  to  breathe  it.  What  a 
striking  proof  docs  this  aff[>rd  of  the  infinite  comprehension  of  the  Divine  mind,  in 
foreseehig  all  the  consequences  of  the  elements  of  nature,  and  in  disecting  their 
numerous  combinations,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  the  h^plaess  of  animated 
beings!  <<  How  easily  could  the  Almighty  eflbet,  by  a  very  slif^t  change  In  the 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  the  entire  destmetion  of  the  huaNm  raee,  and  the 
entire  confiagration  of  the  great  globe  they  inhabit,  throughout  all  its  elementary 
regions.  He  has  only  to  extract  one  of  its  oonstituent  parts,  and  the  grand  calas* 
trophe  isatoBce  accomplished.  ¥^th  what  a  striking  propriety  and  emphasis, 
then,  do  the  inqtlred  writers  declare^  that  <'in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being;"  and  that  ''In  his  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living  thmg,  and  the  bsenth 
of  aU  mankind ! '* 

Mr.  OUivler  then  proceeded  to  describe  some  of  the  experiments  perfcrmed  by 
Ijnroisiflr,  from  wliidihehad  infened  the  eoinposition  of  atasospheife  He 
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«xpoMd  qaicksUver  toa  h«Bt  neai^yr  eipial  to  Ste boiUaig  poiiity  in  a  glasi  matran^ 
with  a  bent  neck  connected  with  a  receiver,  placed  in  ^ickiilrer,  and  containing 
atmoepherie  air.  A  red  powder  formed  do^  on  the  inrlhee  of  the  qniekBilrer 
contained  in  thematraflSy  and  the  air  diminished  in  rolnme ;  at  the  commencement 
of  the  experiment  the  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  matrass  and  reoeiyer  was 
about  fifty  cubic  inches ;  at  the  end  of  it,  it  was  found  reduced  to  between  forty- 
two  and  forty-tbree.  Its  qualities  were  also  changed,  for  it  was  no  longer  fit 
either  for  re^ration  or  for  combustion ;  animals  being  introduced  into  it  were 
sufibcated  in  a  few  seconds,  and,  when  a  taper  was  plunged  into  it,  it  was  eztin- 
gnished  as  if  it  liad  been  immersed  in  water.  The  quantity  of  red  matter  which 
had  been  formed  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  quicksilTer  was  removed ;  it  amounted  to 
foorty-Ave  grains  \  on  ezpoeing  it  to  a  red  heat  in  a  small  retort,  it  returned  to  the 
state  of  running  quicksilver,  which  weighed  fovty-one  and  a  half  grains,  and 
between  aeven  and  eight  eubical  inches  of  elastic  fluid  were  collected,  which 
diewed  the  fidlowing  properties  s  a  taper  burned  in  it,  with  a  dazzling  splendour, 
and  diaiooal,  instead  of  consuming  quietly  as  it  does  in  common  air,  burnt  with  a 
flame,  attended  with  a  decrepitating  noise,  like  phosphorus,  and  threw  out  such  a 
brOHant  light  that  the  eyes  could  hardly  endure  it.  The  terms,  vital  air,  empyreal 
air,  &e.,  were  at  first  applied  to  it,  but  at  the  firaming  of  the  new  chemical  nomen- 
deture  it  received  the  name  of  oxygen  gas.  On  repeating  the  experiment,  so  as 
to  collect  these  two  different  elastic  fluids,  without  any  loss,  on  adding  the  oxygen 
gas  obtained  from  the  red  matter,  to  the  residual  air  of  the  first  stage  of  the  expe« 
riment,  an  sdr  was  formed  similar  in  its  properties  to  atmospheric  air. 

Iliia  experiment  affnds  an  example  of  the  analysis  and  synthesis,  or,  in  other 
voids,  of  the  decomposition  and  recomporition  of  the  atmosphere.  Quicksilver 
heated  in  atmospheric  air  to  nearly  its  boittng  point,  attracts  oxygen ;  the  red 
substanee  which  forms  on  its  suHhce  is  the  product  of  this  combhiation,  and  the 
residual  air  is  nitrogen  gas.  At  a  higher  temperature,— that  of  a  red  heat,— this 
compound  of  oxygen  and  mercury  is  again  decomposed,  the  oxygen  is  expelledi 
and  assumes  the  gaseous  form ;  and  on  adding  the  quantity  of  gas  thus  produced, 
to  the  residual  nitrogen,  atmospheric  air  is  reproduced. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  fact  which  might  be  adduced,  as  a  proof  of  the  oomposi* 
tion  of  atmospheric  air.  This  will  suffice  at  present,  others  will  be  mentioned  as 
we  proceed.  This  fact,  however,  demonstrates  that  oxygen  is  the  grand  supporter 
of  oombuation  and  sustainer  of  animal  life.  This  conclusion  will  naturally  lead  ua 
to  the  examination  of  its  mode  of  operation,  in  efl^ting  these  important  purposes^ 
But  before  entering  on  tJbis  part  of  our  sulvect,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  oxygen  generally.  We  shall  then  be  better  prepared  for  the 
mveatigation  of  those  two  grand  phenomena,  respiration  and  combustion.  In  the 
first  place,  we  must  not  conibund  oxygen  with  oxygen  gas.  There  is  a  great 
diflbrence  between  the  two,— about  as  much  as  there  is  between  steam  and  water. 
tTe  know  that  steam  is  water  tendered  aeriform  by  heat,  in  like  manner  oxygen 
gas  is  oxygen  rendered  also  aeriform  by  the  same  agent.  But  the  mode  of  combi- 
nation is  very  different  in  the  two.  In  steam,  the  odoric,  as  was  before  observed, 
is  so  loosely  comtriued,  that  by  being  cooled,  the  caloric  is  given  out,  and  the 
steam  returns  to  the  original  form  of  water.  On  the  contrary,  in  oxygen  gas^ 
adoric  is  as  it  were  chemically  combined  with  the  oxygen,  and  this  combination 
is  of  such  nature,  that  the  separation  of  these  two  bodies  cannot  be  efibcted  by  a 
mere  diminution  of  tomperature.  These  remarks  are  also  applicable  to  all  other 
gases,  and  tiioee  particular  substances  which  form  their  basis.  In  a  gaa  we  onist 
theKfore  distinguish  the  matter  of  heat,  whieh  gives  it  the  aerial  form,  and  the 
aiAstaDoewhidiibfinBthebaalsofagas.   When  we  use,  therefore,  the  term  oxygen. . 
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we  mean  oxygen  in  a  pare  state,  the  baiii  of  oxygen  gat— and  by  oxygen  gas  we 
mean  oxygen  combined  with  caloric. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  give  a  dear  notion  or  precise  definition  of  oxygen, 
because  it  has  never  yet  been  obtained  pore,  or  uncombined  with  any  other  snb- 
stance.  It  is  a  principle  generally  diffused  thronghout  nature.  It  enters  into  the 
composition  of  water,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances.  In  fact,  it  is  so 
abundant  in  nature,  that  with  the  exception  of  metals  and  two  or  three  other  simple 
substances,  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  substance  in  which  it  is  not  contained. 
And  yet,  though  so  abundant  in  nature  and  so  universally  diffused,  the  art  of  man 
has  never  yet  been  able  to  insulate  it,— experiment  has  never  yet  exhibited  this 
fact,— it  is  a  discovery  which  still  remains  concealed  in  the  bosom  of  nature.  And 
though  we  cannot  procure  a  handful,  or  a  cupful  of  pure  oxygen,  yet,  by  experiment 
and  observation,  we  may  become  as  certain  of  its  existence  as  of  the  oxistence  of 
water,  iron,  or  any  other  tangible  substance. 

It  can  be  weighed,  measured,  combined,  disengaged,  but  in  all  these  caeca  it  is 
always  connected  with  some  other  body,  which  forms  the  subject  of  enquiry.  The 
changes  which  it  effects  in  bodies,  by  combining  with  them,  are  really  wonderful.  To 
somo  it  communicates  taste ;  to  others,  colour.  Bodied  in  combining  with  oxygen 
seem  to  lose  entirely  the  properties  by  which  they  are  characterized,  and  acquire 
others  altogether  different  from  those  they  possess  in  a  simple  state. 

It  is  constantly  at  work  in  the  great  laboratory  of  nature,  ever  forming  new 
combinations,  assuming  new  appearances,  and  operating  endless  changes— in  fine, 
there  is  scarcely  a  process,  either  in  nature  or  in  the  arts,  in  which  it  does  not  play 
some  important  part.  The  more  we  reflect  on  the  character  and  nature  of  oxygen, 
the  more  wc  are  astonished  at  the  numberless  changes  which  are  effected  by  its 
agency.  Whether  the  animal,  or  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdom  come  nnd«r  onr 
examination,  we  find  this  nniversally  diffused  substance  every  where  In  some  new 
shape  or  form.  Whether  we  examine  tlie  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  earth, 
or  the  water  which  forms  its  rivers,  seas,  and  oceans— we  find  oxygen  pervading 
every  part.— Mr.  Ollivier  then  observed  that  he  feared  such  a  brief  sketch  of  oxygen 
would  convey  but  very  imperfect  notions  of  the  nature  of  this  important  agent. 
For,  language  falls  far  short  of  giving  any  adequate  idea  of  this  invisible  and 
restless  agent.  We  know  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible,  for  any 
one  to  describe  a  process  or  operation  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  well  understood 
by  another  who  had  not  witnessed  the  same.  The 'ideas  he  would  form  would 
doubtless  be  very  different  from  those  he  would  have  entertained  had  he  witnessed 
that  operation.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  had  never  seen  water  boil,  nor  its  con- 
version into  steam,  what  idea  could  we  form  in  onr  minds  by  a  mere  description. 
We  could  never  conceive  how  a  liquid  like  water  could  assume  the  aeriform  atate. 
In  like  manner,  unless  we  have  exunined  oxygen  in  all  its  forms,  and  obaerved 
attentively  the  changes  it  undergoes,  by  combining  with  various  substances,  we  shall 
have  but  very  incorrect  notions  of  the  nature  of  ox3*gen. 

Mr.  O.  then  observed  that  he  would  elucidate  the  subject  by  ona  or  two  simple 
experiments,  and  a  few  remarks  on  such  phenomena,  relating  to  oxygen,  as  fall 
under  onr  observation.  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  oxygen  enters  into  the 
composition  of  air,  water,  and  most  of  the  substances  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
It  exists,  consequently,  in  three  different  states— the  solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform. 
When  we  investigate  the  operations  of  nature,  we  find  oxygen  constantly  changing 
from  one  form  to  another ;  and  by  the  processes  of  art,  man  may  also,  as  often  as  he 
please,  Imitate  nature.  Thus  we  can  make  It  assume  the  gaseous  state  from  the 
solid  ;  and  again,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  make  it  resume  its  original  form :  we  may 
also  change  it  from  the  liquid  state  into  the  gaseous,  and  again,  from  the  gaseous 
Into  the  liquid,  or  from  the  liquid  into  the  solid. 

As  oxygen  is  contained  in  a  variety  of  solid  substances,  we  need  not  incur  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  collecting  oxygen  gas  according  to  Lavoisier'a  method,  wlien 
we  require  it  for  experimental  purposes.    For  some  bodies,  such  as  saltpetre.  Mack 
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of  iMiifpui68e,  give  it  oot  when  exposed  lo  a  certain  heat.  We  may  obtain  it 
by  expoAng  some  black  oxide  of  manganese  in  a  gun  barrel  to  a  red  heat.  The 
oxygen  GonbiniuK  with  caloric,  will  l»e  eroWed  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  may  be 
eoOeeted  by  the  nanal  mode  of  coliectiDg  gases.  If  we  add  snlphnric  add,  commonly 
called  oO  of  irltriol,  to  the  manganese,  the  gas  may  be  collected  In  a  common  glass 
retort,  as  the  heat  of  a  lamp  wiU  be  sufficient  to  expel  the  oxygen.  The  snlphorlo 
add  loosens,  as  it  were,  the  affinity  existing  between  the  oxygen  and  manganese, 
and  a  lower  temperature  Is  snffident  to  cause  Its  disengagement-^The  lectorer  then 
introdaced  Into  a  glass  retort  a  portion  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  add,  and  showed 
the  mode  of  collecting  it  over  water.  The  gas  obtained  In  this  manner  has  precisdy 
the  same  properties  as  that  obtained  according  to  Lavoisier's  method.  As  nitrogen, 
the  basis  of  nitrogen  gas  exists  also  in  many  substances,  nitrogen  gas  may  also  be 
obtained  artlfidally,  and  thus  the  operative  chemist  has  it  in  his  power  to  manufac- 
ture atmospheric  air  in  his  laboratory.  The  lecmrer  then  made  a  few  observations 
on  tte  attraction  exbting  between  oxygen  and  some  metattic  substances.  When 
iron  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  rusts ;  this  is  owing  to  its  forming  a  combination  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  hence  rust  of  iron  is  called.  In  chemical  language,  oxide 
of  iron. 

The  aannfiictare  of  red  lead  affords  also  an  illustration  of  the  absorption  and  soli- 
dificntloB  of  oxygen.  In  these  establishments  the  melted  lead  Is  exposed  to  atmo- 
spheric air,  until  the  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  pellicle  ;  this  peUide  being 
rcBsoved,  another  is  formed ;  and  thus,  by  successively  removing  the  pellicle  as  it 
fonna,  the  greatest  part  of  the  lead  is  converted  into  a  yellowish  green  powder. 
This  powder  is  then  ground  in  a  mill,  and,  when  It  has  been  washed  and  properly 
dried,  is  thrown  back  into  the  furnace ;  and  thus,  by  constant  stirring  for  thirty  or 
forty  hoorSf  so  as  to  expose  every  part  to  the  action  of  the  air,  absorbs  another  por- 
tion of  oxygen  and  becomes  red  lead,  and  Is  taken  out  for  use.  Twenty  cwt.  of  lead 
generaDy  give  twenty-two  cwt.  of  red  lead ;  so  that  two  cwt.  of  oxygen  is  absorbed 
froBs  the  atmosphere  during  the  process.  The  lecturer  concluded  by  a  few  other 
iastances  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  metals,  and  exhibiting  specimens  of  the 
different  metaliie  oxides. 
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Some  years  have  now  elapsed  since  this  costly  structure  was  erected,  and  it  may 
BOW  be  fairly  asked,  has  the  success  of  this  Institution  warranted  the  expenditure  ? 
Have  the  expectations  of  the  public  been  realized  ?  Is  education  cheaper  than 
formerly?  Is  it  of  a  more  masculine  or  more  useful  character?  Bo  the  parents, 
who  were  taxed  for  the  building,  receive  an  adequate  equivalent  in  the  superior 
instmetion  afforded  to  their  children  ?  We  are  sorry  to  answer  all  these  questions 
in  tiie  negative.  It  is  also  painful  to  remark  that  very  many  boys  are  sent  out  of  the 
island,  some  to  England,  some  to  France,  to  acquire  that  knowledge  which  their 
lathers  or  guardians  seek  In  vain  to  secure  at  Elizabeth  College :  and  In  addition  to 
this  disheartening  fiict,  the  town  swarms  with  private  schools,  all  of  which  are  in  a 
flonrisbing  state,  while  the  national  establishment  droops  and  languishes.  Such  Is 
the  truth,  and  it  can  nrither  be  denied  or  glossed  over ;  but  it  is  far  from  our  wish 
lo  affix  blame  to  any  one  in  particular ;  neither  do  we  tliink  that  personal  derettctkm 
of  duty  can  be  justly  charged  on  any  individual  now  officially  employed :  it  is  rather 
of  the  system  of  edocaUon  that  we  complain,  than  of  the  directors  or  the  masters. 
In  tiie  first  place,  the  cost  for  pupils  is  too  high,  and  thus  the  College  Is  based  on 
exdasive  and  aristocratic  prindples :  the  child  of  the  poor  man  cannot  enter  its 
walls,  as  he  can  in  the  grammar  schools  of  England  ;  secondly,  the  course  of  study  la 
meigre,  insufficient,  and  quite  unsulted  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  thelnsolar  popn- 
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hitioD;  thirdly,  we  d«em  it  tlmrd  to  appoint  gendemen  as  diraetors,  nifleea 
tlioie  directors  can  Inrnish  anexceptionaUe  testimonials  of  acate  and  csteasive 
sdioiarslup.  Tliese  are  the  principal  canses  of  tiie  failnre  of  this  establishment,  and 
were  we  so  disposed,  we  conid  name  three  of  the  former  directon  who  aetaally 
removed  their  sons  from  the  very  institntlop  over  which  .they  were  appointed  to 
preside.    Fine  eoconraffement  this  to  the  fanaen  and  tradesmen  of  the  island. 

It  may  be  said  to  ns,  **  Pray,  Mr.  Critic,  can  yon  deTiw  a  better  system  than  the 
one  DOW  pnrsned  at  mi—h^fh  CoUege  ?  Yon  can  find  UisAt  fost  enongh,  hot  can  yo« 
remedy  the  evil  of  which  yon  complain?"  This  Is  a  very  fair  question,  and  we  siiall 
endeaYonr  to  answev  it  h^  throwing  before  the  paMie  of  Gnemsey  the  phin  of  edn* 
cation  practised  In  the  dochy  of  Saae  Weimar  and  throaf^utthe  whole  iLlngdom  of 
Prnssia,  remariLing.that  the  people  of  these  conntries  are  the  most  enlightened,  as  a 
mass,  of  any  section  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  We  extract  the  following  sum* 
mary  of  facti  from  Balarer^  *'  England  and  the  English,"  one  of.  tlie  most  masterly 
prodactions  of  onr  times,  and  one  which- all  ihoald,  not  only  shonid  read,  bat  stndy* 

Four  common  claai^boolcs  are  taaght  at  all  the  popalar  schools  at  Sate  W«nar. 
**  The  first  is  destined  for  the  younger  children ;  it  contains,  in  regular  gradattoos, 
the  alphabet,  the  composition  of  syllables,  punctuation,  formation  of  language,  slight 
stories,  sentences  or  proverbs  of  one  verse  upwards,  divers  selectioas,  dcelcbes,  &c. 
The  sentences,  says  Victor  Cousin,  struck  me  particularly— they  contain,  in  the 
most  agreeable  shapes,  the  most  valuabte  lessons,  which  the  author  daises  under 
systematic  titles-^soch  as  our  duties  to  ourselves, — onr  duties  to  men  —onr  dntiea  to 
Ood-««nd  the  Icnowledge  of  his  divine  attributes— so  that,  in  the  germ  of  liteiatnre, 
the  infant  receives  also  the  germ  of  morals,  and  of  religion* 

**  The  second  book  fbr  the  use  of  children,  from  eight  to  ten,  is  not  only  composed  of 
amusiag  sketches^the  author  touches  upon  matters  of  general  atility.  He  proceeds 
on  the  just  idea  that  the  knowledge  of  the  facnlties  of  the  soul  ought  a  little  to  pla- 
code the  more  profouad  explanations  of  religion;— under  the  head  of  dialogue 
between  a  father  and  his  children ;  the  book  treats,  first,  of  man  and  bis  physical 
qualities ;  secondly,  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  of  its  facnlties,  with  some  notions 
of  our  powers  of  progressive  Improvement,  and  our  heritage  of  immortality ;  and, 
thirdly,  it  contains  the  earliest  and  simplest  elements  of  natural  history,  botany, 
mineralogy,  &c. 

'*  The  third  work  contains  two  parts,  each  divided  into  two  chapters :  the  first  part 
is  an  examination  of  man  as  a  rational  animal— it  resolves  these  questions :  What  am 
I  ?  What  am  I  able  to  do  ?  What  <n^[ht  I  to  do  ?  It  teaches  the  distinction  between 
men  and  brutes— instinct  and  reason— it  endeavours  to  render  the  great  moral  foun- 
dations of  truth  dear  and  simple  by  familiar  images  and  the  mo«t  intelligible  terms. 

**As  the  first  chapter  of  this  portion  exerciser  the  more  reflective  facnlties,  so  the 
second  does  not  neglect  the  more  acute,  and  comprises  songs,  enigmas,  fables, 
aphorisms,  &c. 

**  The  second  part  of  the  third  work  contains,  first,  the  elements  of  natural  history 
in  all  its  sabdivisions—*  notions  of  geography —of  the  natural  rights  of  man— of  his 
df  il  rights— with  some  lessons  of  general  blstory.  An  Appendix  comprises  the  geo- 
grapliy  and  espcdal  history  of  Saxe  Weimar.  The  fourth  book,  not  adapted  solely 
for  Saxe  Weimar,  is  in  great  request  throughout  all  Germany :  it  addresses  itself  to 
the  more  advanced  pupils  i«-4t  resembles  a  little  the  work  last  described,  but  is  nmre 
extensive  on  some  points ;  it  u  equally  various,  but  it  treats  in  espedai  more  mi* 
nutely  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  suhjects— it  proceeds  to  conduct  the  boy,  already 
made  rational  as  a  being,  to  his  duties  as  a  dcizen.  Such  are  the  four  dass  books  in 
t|ie.  popular  schools  of  Saxe  Weimar,— such  are  the  foundations  of  that  united, 
inteUectnal,  and  lofty  spirit  which  marks  the  subjects  of  that  prtadpality/' 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  oatline  of  the  system  of  education  adopted  in  Prnssia, 
olperving  that  universal  education  is  made  a  necessary,  pervading,  and  paranMnuit 
prif^ple  of  the  sUle.  To  effect  thb  olgact  schools  are  established  in  every  district, 
town,  and  village,  throaghoat  the  kingdom. 
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**Tli«PfuriMiknir/'  obMnat  Mr.  Bobrer,  *««ii«ete4  inlMtt,  dMnimlaliet  Vn» 
d«srees  in  pttpular  edacstion,  l«s  deolei  ^Iteenteiras,  ud  1m  6Qol«a  iMwrffeoiaM* 
What  is  tl»e  <^ject  of  these  two  schools-^tho  hat  nobly  ibns  explains :  To  developo 
tbafiMttldosof  theaool,  thofeason^^esoiHes,  and  the  physioal  fnwe.  It  shall 
nligion  nnd'inorals,  the  knowkdge  of  siso  and  nvmbera,  of  natare,  and  of 
the  axetdoes  of  the  body,  vocal  nmsic^diraiiiittg,  and  wtiting. 

**ETe»y  etementary  school  in^des  ^necessarily  the  following  objects  t  RoUKlons 
lastnetiois  for  the  teaialion  of  morality,  aeoordinir  to  the  posillTe  tmtbs  of  Chris* 
liasity.   The  language  of  tfao  conntry*    The  elenente  of  ireomotry  and  the  gcaeml 
principles  oC  drawinff.    Practical  arithmetic   The  elements  of  physical  philosophy* 
of  veograiAy,  of  general  history ;  but  espeoiclly  of  the  history  of  the  pnpirs  own 
eoontry.   These  branchea  of  knowdedge  to  bo  sparingly  or  drMytaofthtr   No  i  the 
law  adds,  to  be  tanghtand  retanght  as  often  as  possthio,  by  the  opportunities  afforded 
in  Icnrwing  to  read  and.  write,  independently  of  the  paitloulaE  and.special  lessons 
giveto  upon  these  subjects.    The  attof  song,  to  develope  the  ¥oloo  of  cbiUren,  to 
ill  ■win  theiv  minds,  to  iH^>rove  and  ennoble  both  popular  and  saercd  nelodles. 
WHtisig  and  the  gymnastic  exercises^  which,  fortify  all  our  ceases,  especially  that  c€ 
sipht.    The  more  simple  of  the  manual  arts,  and  some  iostructiens  upon  agricul- 
tural luhour. 

**  tech  is  the  programme  of  the  education  of  elementary  schools  in  Prussia.  At  the 
snofe  advanced  school  (r^oole  bomgeolse)  are  taught^  religion  and  morals;  the 
uatioiial  tongue  %  reading^  composition,  exercises  of  stylo  undof  the  invsentioB ;  the 
study  of  the  national  dasslos.  Latin  Is  taught  to  all  ebildfeo,  under  eertain  limita^ 
tions,  in  order  to  exercise  their  nodentanding,  even  whether  or  not  they  are 
destined  to  udTanee  to  the  higher  schools,  or  to  proceed  at  once  .to  their  profesilon 
or  trades.  The  elements  of  mathematics,  and  an  accurate  and  se^rchiog  study  of 
praetioul  arithmetic  Physieid  phlleeophy,  so  fiir  as  the  mare  important  phenomena 
of  nature  are  concerned.  Geography  and  history  combined ;  so  as  to  give  the 
pupB  a  knowledge  of  the  dlrisions  of  the  eaBtb,.and  the  history  oCthe  world.  Pm»( 
na.  Its  history,  laws,  and  constitution,  shall  be  the  ol^eetof  especial  study.  The 
principiesof  drawing^  at  all  occasions.  iJso  writing,  singing,  and  gymnastic  exor^ 
dees,  nmuike sdUMifiMi  gtsni  btg  PmaiaioaUktr  sAildrca.  It  is  computed  that 
thirteen  out  of  fifteen  children  from  the  age  of  seven  to  that  of  fourteen  ana  at  the 
pabile  schools ;  the  remaining  two  are  probably  at  the  private  schools,  or  educated 
at  home ;  so  that  the  whole  are  educated,  and  lAus  educated/' 

Now  let  the  people  of  Guernsey  compare  this  system  with  the  plan  punned  at 
Efiuabeth  College :  we  wish  to  impress  the  contrast  strongly  on  the  minds  of  parents 
who  feel  a  real  and  sincere  interest  in  the  weUare  of  their  children,  and  who  are  able 
to  appreciate  the  mighty  benefits  of  a  solid  and  usefol  educatioo.  To  erect  this  Col- 
Ijege,  alarge  sum  of  money  was  levied— that  cannot  be  recalled ;  what  then  admo- 
nohes  prudence  ?  To  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  We  firmly  believe  that  four 
j^iaunaar  schools,  in  different  parishes,,  would  have  done  far  more  good  than  the 
nugnificent  College :  bat  as  the  mischief  ^is  now  done,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to 
bestir  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  infuse  fVesh  life  and  vigour  into  this  palsied 
ud  drooping  establishment. 

We  vrould  recommend  the  formation  of  a  committee  to.  draw  up  a  fixed  plan  of 
education  based  on  the  Prussian  system,  as  explained  In  the  work  of  Victor  Cousin, 
and  that  this  plan  should  be  printed  and  circulated,  gratis,  among  all  the  fanners  in 
the  country.  Secondly,  we  would  advise  that  the  terms  of  instruction  be  very  con- 
sidend>ly  lowered,  so  that  all  the  children  of  the  Island  might  receive  the  fuH  benefit 
ef  the  CoBege,  as  U  the  ease  In  Saxe-Weimar  and  Prussia.  The  number  of  students 
voakl  thus  he  so  eensiderably  angmented,  that  the  compensation  to  the  masters 
would  not  suffer  any  diminution,  and  at  the  same  time  the  whole  population  would 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  College.  Besides,  this  establishment 
oagiit  never  to  be  looked  at  as  a  mercantile  speculation,  but  as  a  national  seminary, 
luTiof  nobler  and  purer  views  than  the  grabbing  of  filthy  lucre.    When  a  course 
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of  ftody  has  been  ac^reed  upon,  we  would  leave  the  praetieal  trial  in  the  bandi  of 
the  maatert,  and  prohibit  aay  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Directon«  nnlest  thoie 
Directon  were  men  of  recognized  sdiolanhip. 

There  appears,  moreover,  to  ns  one  grand  omiMion  In  the  rules  of  this  institution : 
we  mean  tiie  entire  absence  of  public  lectures*  We  are  convinced  that  boys  will 
learn  more  from  a  single  course  of  lectures  than  from  a  year  of  ronttne  study,  for  a 
judicious  leetnrer  will  throw  before  a  student  a  vast  quantity  of  materials  of  reflec- 
tion, which  the  student  himself  can  only  collect  by  driUets,  and  alter  years  of  labo- 
rious research.  A  lecturer  is  a  sort  of  sign-post  who  directs  the  boy  in  the  road  be 
ought  to  travel.  He  disentangles  a  question  of  all  irrelevant  matter ;  he  simplifies 
the  subject ;  brings  it  down  level  to  the  apprehension  of  a  youthful  mind ;  and  tiios, 
by  clear  narration  and  perspicuity  of  method,  he  charms  his  pupil  to  the  love  of 
learning,  and  converts  a  repugnant  toil  into  an  attractive  recreation. 

There  is  a  room  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building  now  unoccupied.  At  an  expenae 
of  about  one  hundred  pounds  it  could  be  converted  into  a  lecture  room,  capnble  of 
h<rfding  three  hundred  persons.  The  students  ought  of  course  to  be  admitted  gratis; 
but,  as  many  persons  of  adult  age  might  feel  disposed  to  attend,  it  would  only  be  a 
fkir  encouragement  and  compensation  to  a  lecturer,  to  make  some  charge  for  hu 
time  and  trouble.  This  would  be  entirely  optional  on  the  part  of  the  visitors,  so  tint 
any  payment  would  be  free  from  any  similarity  to  a  tax.  The  pupils  would  thus  not 
only  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  each  lecture,  on  which  they  would 
reflect  and  meditate  when  alone,  but  they  would  insensibly  Improve  their  style  in 
literary  composition.  The  room  to  which  we  allude  is  quite  separate  from  that  part 
of  the  College  now  devoted  to  scholastic  exercises,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  it 
could  not  be  appropriated  to  a  better  purpose.  At  any  rate,  there  could  be  no  ham 
in  trying  the  experiment 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  we  take  leave  to  make  one  further  observation  on 
this  subject.  The  mean  in  mind,  and  the  worthless  in  spirit,  may  sneer  at  this 
recommendation,  as  proceeding  from  an  individual  who  has  delivered  a  few  lectures 
at  the  Mechanics'  Institution.  They  may  consider  that  personal  vanity  or  mercenary 
motives  prompt  us  to  urge  this  matter  on  the  pnUlo.  We  leave  such  reptiles  to 
grovel  in  the  mire  and  slush  of  their  own  wretched  debasement.  Certainly,  could 
our  humble  efforts  render  any  service  to  any  one  of  the  institutions  of  this  island. 
In  which  we  have  for  ten  years  resided,  they  would  be  zealously,  exerted;  but  we 
have  no  other  motive  in  riew  than  the  public  welfare,  and  however  the  pier-walkers, 
or  les  jurisconsttltes  du  Carrefbur,  may  settle  this  matter  between  them,  we  impresi 
on  the  liberal,  the  enlightened,  and  the  philanthropic,  the  expediency  of  establishing 
periodical  lectures  in  connection  with  the  usual  studies  pursued  at  Elizabeth  College. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  have  received  Mr.  Wallib's  Work  on  Dendrology,  and  shall  comply 
with  his  request  on  an  early  occasion. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Proceedings  in  Sion  House  Academy,  St.  Sa- 
viour's, .Tersey,  has  duly  reached  us  ;  but  we  could  not  find  place  to 
notice  it  in  our  present  Number  in  the  way  that  it  merits.  We  shall 
give  the  system  an  extended  review  in  our  next. 


To  prevent  disappomtment,  we  mu9t  apprise  our  C&rreepondeniM  that  all 
Commumcations  must  be  sent  not  later  than  the  I5th  of  each  month,  or  else 
they  must  unavoidably  be  postponed. 


S.  BARBBTy  PBIirTBB,  KEW»8TRBST,  GVXBlfSBY. 
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DESTRUCTIVES  AND  CONSERVATIVES. 


FaIiLacies  of  language  are  among  the  most  formidable  enemies  to  the 
progress  of  truth.  For  since  language  is  the  medium,  by  which  ideas  are 
commonicated  from  one  man  to  another,  it  is  essential,  to  avoid  uncer- 
tainty and  dispute  in  argumentation,  that  the  same  definite  meaning 
should  be  invariably  attached  to  the  same  expression.  Controversialists, 
who  neglect  this  precaution,  are  frequently  hurried  beyond  the  bounds  of 
sound  reasoning,  and  after  arguing  with  warmth  upon  what  they  imagine 
to  be  a  difference  of  vast  importance,  they  discover,  upon  cool  reflection, 
that  they  have  been  engaged  in  a  mere  verbal  dispute.  Words  are  but 
the  representatives  of  ideas,  as  bank  notes  are  the  representatives  of 
wealth  'y  both  are  simply  signs,  and  not  the  things  signified  :  so  that  for- 
gery may  be  committed  in  language,  as  well  as  in  commerce. 

It  is  the  glory  and  boast  of  those  who  pursue  mathematical  science, 

tbat  the  study  of  it  g^ves  rise  to  none  of  those  angry  and  interminable 

disputes  which  flow  out  of  the  discussion  of  politics,  or  the  investigation 

of  morals.     Demonstration  is  the  very  essence  of  mathematics,  and,  as 

the  accuracy  or  falsehood  of  every  proposition  is  determined  by  fixed 

and  acknowledged  data,  no  theory  or  system,  however  plausible,  can  hope 

to  receive  encouragement,  unless  supported  by  solid  and  substantial 

argument.    The  science  is  in  no  respect  speculative ;   it  addresses  itself 

to  the  judgment,  not  to  the  passions ;   it  admits  of  no  conjectures  or 

surmises  3   on  the  contrary,  all  is  certainty  and  fact.     "  An  oval  is  never 

mistaken  for  a  circle,  nor  an  h3rperbola  for  an  ellipsis.    The  isoceles  and 

scalennm  are  distinguished  by  boundaries,  more  exact  than  vice  or  virtue, 

right  or  wrong.*'  *    Mr.  Locke,  however,  maintained,  that  morality  was 

19  capable  of  demonstration  as  mathematics,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that 

tie  obscurity  which  prevailed  in  the  discussion  of  it,  was  to  be  attributed 

soldy  to  the  abuse  and  imperfections  of  language.    Towards  the  conclu- 

h  *  Hume's  Essays. 
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sion  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  third  book  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
he  thus  expresses  himself : — 

"  I  must  confess,  that  when  I  first  began  this  discourse  on  the  under- 
standing, and  a  good  while  after,  I  had  not  the  least  thought  that  any 
consideration  of  words  was  at  all  necessary  to  it.  But  when,  having 
passed  over  the  origin  and  composition  of  our  ideas,  I  began  to  examine 
the  extent  and  certainty  of  our  knowledge,  I  found  it  had  so  near  a  con- 
nexion with  words,  that  unless  their  force  and  manner  of  signification 
were  first  well  observed,  there  could  be  very  little  said  clearly  and  perti- 
nently concerning  knowledge,  which,  being  conversant  about  truth,  had 
constantly  to  do  with  propositions,  and  though  it  terminated  in  things, 
yet  it  was  for  the  most  part  so  much  by  the  intervention  of  words,  that 
they  seemed  scarce  separable  from  our  general  knowledge — at  least,  they 
interpose  themselves  so  much  between  our  understandings  and  the  truth, 
which  it  would  contemplate  and  apprehend,  that,  like  the  medium,  through 
which  visible  objects  pass,  their  obscurity  and  disorder  does  not  seldom 
cast  a  mist  before  our  eyes,  and  impose  upon  our  understanding.  If  we 
consider  in  the  fallacies  men  put  upon  themselves,  as  well  as  upon  others, 
and  the  mistakes  in  men's  disputes  and  notions,  how  great  a  part  is  owing 
to  words,  and  their  uncertain  and  mistaken  signification,  we  shall  have 
reason  to  think  this  is  no  small  obstacle  in  the  way  to  knowledge,  which,  I 
conclude,  we  are  the  more  carefully  to  be  warned  of,  because  it  has  so  far 
from  being  taken  notice  of,  as  an  inconveniency,  that  the  arts  of  improving 
it  have  been  made  the  business  of  men*s  study,  and  obtained  the  repata- 
tion-  of  subtlety  and  learning.  But  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that,  were  the 
imperfections  of  language,  as  the  instrument  of  knowledge,  more  tho- 
roughly weighed,  a  great  many  of  the  controversies  which  make  such  a 
noise  in  the  world,  would  of  themselves  cease,  and  the  way  to  knowledge, 
and  perhaps  peace  too.  He  a  great  deal  opener  than  it  now  does." 

After  a  few  more  general  remarks  on  the  vagueness  of  language,  Mr. 
JLocke  proceeds  in  the  following  manner: — "Men  having  been  accus- 
tomed from  their  cradles  to  learn  words,  which  are  easily  got  and  retained, 
brfore  they  knew  or  had  framed  the  complex  ideas,  to  which  they  were 
annexed,  or  which  were  found  to  be  in  the  things  they  were  thought  to 
stand  for,  usually  continued  to  do  so  all  their  lives,  and  without  taking  the 
pains  necessary  to  settle  in  their  minds  determined  ideas,  they  use  their 
words  for  such  unsteady  and  confused  notions  as  they  have,  contenting 
themselves  with  the  same  words  which  other  people  use,  as  if  their  very 
sound  necessarily  carried  with  it  constantly  the  same  meaning.  Thisr 
though  men  make  a  shift  with  in  .the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  whe|& 
they  find  it  necessary  to  be  understood,  and  therefore  they  make  signs 
till  they  are  so ;  yet  this  insignificancy  in  their  words,  when  they  cpme 
to  reason,  either  concerning  their  tenets  or  their  interests,  manifestly  fills 
their  discourse  with  abundance  of  empty  unintelligible  noise  and  jargon, 
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especially  in  moral  matters^  where  the  words^  for  the  most  part,  standing 
finr  arbitrary  and  numerous  collections  of  ideas  not  regularly  and  perma* 
nently  united  in  nature,  their  bare  sounds  are  oitsa  only  thought  on,  or, 
at  kast,  very  obscure  and  uncertain  notions  are  annexed  to  them.  Men 
take  the  words  they  find  in  use  among  their  neighbours,  and  that  they 
may  not  seem  ignorant  of  what  they  stand  for,  use  them*  confidently, 
without  much  troubling  their  heads  about  a  certain  fixed  meaning ; 
whereby,  besides  the  ease  of  it,  they  obtain  this  advantage,  that,  as  in 
inch  discourses  they  are  seldom  in  the  right,  so  they  are  as  seldom  to  be 
convinced  that  they  were  in  the  wrong ;  it  being  all  one  to  go  about  to 
dnw  tiioee  men  out  of  their  mistakes,  who  have  no  settled  notions,  as  to 
dispossess  a  vagrant  of  his  habitation,  who  has  no  settled  abode.** 

The  experience  of  every  individual  furnishes  daily  proofs  of  the  justness 
of  these  remarks.  ''What  is  orthodoxy/'  enquired  a  young  lady  of 
Bishop  Warburton.  ''  Orthodoxy,*'  answered  the  prelate,  "  is  my  doxy ; 
and  heterodoxy  is  another  man's  doxy."  Yet  how  much  blood  has  that 
wrd  spilt ;  how  many  dungeons  has  it  crowded  with  captives ;  how 
many  ftmilies  has  ^t  involved  in  misery !  What  opposite  notions  have 
been  attached  to  the  word  luxury.  The  ascetic  bigot  considers  it  to 
denote  an  and  vice ;  the  political  economist,  to  imply  usefulness  and 
virtne.  What  words  are  more  vague  in  their  signification  than  "  gentle* 
roan'*  and  *'  respectability."  Nothing,  indeed,  would  be  easier  than  to 
multiply  examples  of  the  uncertainty  of  language. 

After  Earl  Chrey  had  purified  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  borough* 
mongers,  the  old  watchwords  of  party,  whig  and  tory,  were  almost  totally 
superseded  by  the  new  terms  of  destructive  and  conservative.  The 
modem  phraseology  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  much  more  expressive  than  the 
ancient :  indeed,  a  whig  was  usually  defined  to  be  a  tory  out  of  place ; 
but  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  operative  meaning  of  the  appella^ 
tires,  destructive  and  conservative.  The  only  question  is,  which  of  the 
two  parties  is  most  aptly  characterized  by  these  new  terms  ?  We  all 
know  that  the  oligarchy  and  the  old  boroughmongers  affect  to  monopolize 
an  the  public  virtue  of  the  country,  and  now  claim  for  themselves  the 
title  of  conservatives ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  examine  the  value  of  their 
pretensions. 

During  the  long  period  that  this  party  was  in  power,  they  strenuously 
resisted  every  measure  invoked  by  humanity  or  demanded  by  justice. 
They  voted  against  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  :  they  refused  to  admit 
the  Roman  Catholics  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution  :  they  spumed 
the  petitions  of  the  dissenters,  and  maintained  in  full  vigour  the  test  and 
corporation  acts  :  and  to  crown  their  political  offences,  they  not  only 
opposed  the  slightest  reform  in  the  representative  system,  but  their  leader 
declared  insoltingly  to  the  whole  public,  that  the  wit  of  man  could  con- 
trive nothfaig  so  constitntionally  perfect^  as  the  principle  of  rotten  bo- 
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roughs.  These  facts  are  matter  of  history :  they  will  never  be  forgotten, 
but  will  rise  up  in  judgment  against  the  hypocritical  impostors  who  dare 
to  brand  their  opponents  with  the  epithet  of  destructiyes. 

The  laws  and  institutions  of  all  countries,  being  the  work  of  men, 
necessarily  partake  of  the  imperfection  of  humanity,  and  therefore  con- 
stantly require  revision.  The  whig  or  radical  party  acknowledge  this 
principle,  and  are  determined  to  carry  it  out  into  full  practical  effect. 
They  desire  to  march  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  accommodate'  aU 
political  institutions  to  the  altered  condition  of  society.  They  know  that 
if  a  nation  becomes  stationary,  it  will  soon  retrograde ;  consequently, 
they  are  solicitous  to  aid  the  onward  movement  of  civilization  by  reform- 
ing flagrant  abuses,  and  unloosening  the  chains  of  usage  and  prejudice. 
Surely,  then,  the  whigs  and  radicals  are  the  true  and  genuine  conservatrre 
party,  and  their  opponents  the  true  and  genuine  destructive  party. 

The  old  boroughmongering  (action  thought,   that  they  had  made  a 
grand  hit,  when  their  journalists  coined  the  word  "  conservative.**    They 
knew  it  would  tell  among  the  timid,  the  imbeoile,  and  the  ignorant.    If 
the  liberals  proposed  to  strengthen  the  chiurch  by  abolishing  pluralities, 
commuting  tithes,   or  equalizing  the  distribution  of  the  ecdeaiastical 
revenues,  they  were  rabidly  denounced  as  destructives,  and  ^emies  to 
religion.     If  the  liberals  proposed  to  lower  the  duties  on  fovsign  com, 
then  of  course  they  intended  to  destroy  the  working  fanner  ;  for,  be  it 
observed,  this  impudent  sophism  was  conservative  of  the  grinding  rents  of 
the  oligarchy.     If  the  liberals  demanded  a  revision  of  the  pension  list, 
then  were  they  denounced  as  destroyers  of  vested  interests.     If  the 
liberals  asked  for  some  modification  of  the  criminal  code,  or  of  the  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  or  for  such  change  in  the  system  of  legal  proceedings, 
as  would  render  justice  speedy  and  cheap  of  attainment,  then  indeed  they 
were  about  to  destroy  the  very  piUars  of  the  constitution.     By  such  mean 
arts  and  base  calumny  have  the  successors  of  Earl  Grey  been  assailed, 
and  they  have  had  their  effect  in  some  few  county  elections,  where  the 
ignorant  and  unreflecting  voters  have  been  deluded  by  a  fallacy  of  lan- 
guage j  but  these  momentary  triumphs,  in  isolated  spots,  are  no  indications 
of  the  sterling  and  manly  good  sense  of  the  enlightened  and  educated 
people  of  England. 

If  we  substitute  ideas  for  words,  and  sense  for  sound,  we  ascertain  that 
a  conservative  is  a  weak,  timid,  well-meaning,  but  rather  imbecOe  crea- 
ture, who  fears  changes  because  his  penetration  is  too  contracted  to  see 
consequences,  and  who  has  not  courage  to  redress  a  known  eviL  A 
genuine  tory  is  he,  who  perfectly  sees  the  result,  and  very  coirectly 
anticipates  from  reform,  that  his  own  reign  of  power  and  plunder  will  be 
cut  short  3  and,  that  he  will  be  allowed  no  longer  to  hxtea  upon  the 
public ;  therefore,  under  the  assumed  name  of  conservative,  which,  he 
hopes,  will  serve  as  a  disguise,  the  genuine  tory  opposes  reform.    The 
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fenner  character  describes  that  section  of  society,  who,  if  they  had  the 
sway,  would  pat  a  stop  to  aU  improTement  in  education,  science,  and 
gOYcnunent ;  because,  such  improyements  would  be  changes  and  innova- 
ticma,  and  because  their  imbecility  would  not  be  able  to  determine  the 
consequences  of  such  changes.  The  latter  character  describes  those  who 
wooldy  if  they  had  the  power,  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  reduce 
erery  inhabitant  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  level  of  a  Russian  serf. 

Tl&e  motto  of  toryism  and  conservatism  is  "  Stand  still :  '*  the  motto  of 
whiggism  and  radicalism  is  '*  Move  forward.**  The  one  party  act  on  the 
stationary  system:  the  other  party  adopt  the  progressively  advancing 
system.  The  former  resist  the  spirit  of  the  age  :  the  latter  act  in  accor- 
dance with  its  dictates.  Is  it  not  then  palpably  evident  that  the  measures 
of  the  whigs  are  the  real  conservative  measures,  and  that  the  policy  of  the 
tones  is  the  real  destructive  policy  ?  By  conceding  the  just  claims  of  the 
people,  the  whigs  have  averted  a  revolution :  whereas,  had  the  tories 
lemaiaed  in  power,  after  the  memorable  eulogium  pronounced  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  rotten  boroughs,  a  political  convulsion  was 
inevitable.  The  principles  of  toryism  are  essentially  exclusive  and 
friendly  to  monopoly :  those  principles  cannot  co-exist  with  encreasing 
education :  had  a  struggle  ensued,  the  bayonet  would  have  met  the  mind 
and  intellect-  of  the  people  in  the  field,  and  brute  force  must  ultimately 
have  succumbed  to  knowledge.  To  the  very  verge  of  this  dire  conflict, 
the  tories  had  goaded  an  exasperated  people  3  from  this  imminent  danger 
the  clear  sense  of  the  king  rescued  the  nation,  by  discarding  from  his 
councils  the  tory  faction,  and  confiding  the  helm  of  government  to  Earl 
Grey,  whose  memory  will  be  reverenced  by  generations  yet  unborn  among 
the  proudest  and  dearest  recollections  of  national  liberty. 

We  have  endeavoured  in  preceding  numbers  of  this  Magazine  to 
establish,  in  a  plain  and  popular  form,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
government,  insisting  that  they  all  fiow  out  of  natural  law.  If  the  opinions 
we  have  put  forward  be  correct,  then  political  science  can  be  reduced 
into  a  system,  and  be  freed  from  the  fallacies  of  language.  What  does  it 
signify,  whether  you  call  a  man  a  cavalier,  or  a  roundhead  r — a  whig,  or  a 
tory? — a  conservative  or  a  destructive? — provided  you  affix  a  precise 
meaning  to  this  political  nomenclature.  What  the  people  are  interested 
in,  are  sound  and  substantial  acts,  not  empty  words  ;  and  if  the  measures 
of  a  statesman  produce  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  he 
alone  is  worthy  of  public  confidence,  no  matter  in  what  cognomen  he 
rgoices.  There  is,  however,  a  frmhion  in  language  :  a  person  who  bears 
the  name  of  Smith  or  Tayler  is  not  esteemed  so  highly  by  the  vulgar,  as 
he  who  is  called  Fitzroy  or  Cavendish.  On  this  point,  the  gullibility  of 
the  English  is  truly  wonderful:  the  shadow  alone  attracts  and  rivets 
attention  $ — the  substance  is  utterly  neglected.  You  have  only  to  say  that 
the  church  is  in  danger,  and  the  poor  dupes  anticipate  the  destruction  of 
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chriatianity  itself.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  they  are  deladed  by  the  fiiHades 
of  language,  and  confound  the  church  with  the  gospel,  the  human  and 
mortal  expounders  of  our  faith  with  the  divine  oracles  diemselTes.  It 
was  jocularly  said  of  the  late  Sir  William  Curtis,  that,  when  siifferiag 
under  a  -violent  attack  of  gout,  a  friend  offered  a  prescription  which  he 
declared  would  effect  a  radical' cure.  "I  will  take  none  of  it,**  sidd  the 
tory  baronet :  his  friend  saw  his  mistake,  and  avowed,  from  his  own 
experience,  that  the  medicine  was  a  sovereign  remedy  for  gout.  The 
baronet  instantly  rang  his  bell,  and  dispatched  hisservaat  to  «  neighbour' 
ing  chemist  to  prepare  the  prescription.  As  a  mere  Joke,  the  anecdote  u 
not  a  bad  one  ;  but  as  an  index  of  the  spirit  of  our  times,  it  carries  with 
it  an  instructive  moral  lesson. 

This  preference  of  words  to  ideas,  of  sound  to  sense,  is  peculiarly  an 
English  vice.  The  word  "trade'*  grates  harshly  on  the  ear  of  pride; 
every  one  now-a-days  follows  his  "profession.**  A  nobleman*8  man- 
servant, is  my  lord's  "  gentleman."  Every  corn-cutter  styles  bimaelf  a 
"  chiropodist/*  a  fine  sonorous  Greek  word  signifying  ''a  handla*  of  the 
feet.'*  Have  we  not  the  "  kalydor,"  the  *'  eau  de  millefleurs,"  the 
"  odonto  "  and  the  '^  mineral  marmoratum,'*  and  the  *'  balm  of  Gilead  ?  *' 
We  question  whether  Morison,  the  prince  of  modem  quadks,  would  have 
sold  one  ten^  of  the  pills  with  which  he  has  purged  his  mijesty's  lieges, 
had  he  not  styled  himself  '*  the  hygeist :  '*  but  who  could  resist  this 
seducing  title,  coupled  with  the  "  college  of  health,*'  and  the  friendly 
caution  against  the  subterfuge  of  the  double  R  and  the  double  S }  Did 
not  a  peer  of  the  realm  give  his  lordly  title  to  two  slices  of  meat  enclosed 
between  two  slices  of  bread,  known  to  all  cooks  by  the  name  of  a 
"  Sandwich }  **  and  did  not  another  sprig  of  nobility  dignify  a  gig  with 
the  appellation  of  a  "  Stanhope }  *'  and  who  has  not  heard,  that  an  umbra- 
geous brimmed  hat,  formed  in*  the  shape  of  a  punt,  was  called  a  "  Jolliffe,'* 
in  honour  of  its  clerical  godfather  ?  and  that  a  shaggy  great  coat,  ycleped 
a  Petersham,  claims  kindred  with  the  illustrious  house  of  Harrington. 
Such  are  some  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  in  proof  of  the  folly  of  our 
generation,  who  suffer  their  Judgment  to  be  led  astray  by  gross  perversions 
of  language. 

Were  this  evil  confined  to  the  frivolities  just  noticed,  they  would  only 
excite  a  smile  of  contempt :  but  the  pernicious  influence  has  unfortunately 
extended  to  political  institutions,  and  it  requires  a  vig^ant  correction. 
The  ancient  nobility  of  England, — men  who  have  the  largest  stake  in  the 
country,-— who  are  immeasurably  superior  in  every  advantage  and  com- 
fort to  any  foreign  prince, — ^who  have  all  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain, — 
are  held  up  to  the  people  of  England  as  destructives— as  political  suiddea 
•^and  by  whom  ?  By  a  desperate  and  lieartless  faction,  under  whose 
misgovemment  the  country  has  been  loaded  with  a  crushing  national  debt, 
and  whose  fathers,  wives,  brothers,  sisters,  and  mistresses  are  pensioned 
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on  the  indofltry  of  the  mecbanics !  The  otlj  true  friends  of  the  peoplp 
are  denounced,  as  revolutionists }  and  the  embittered  enemies  of  the 
people  are,  forsooth,  the  only  true  supporters  of  the  constitutional 
monarchy !     Such  is  the  fidlacy  of  language ! 


THE  LAKE  OF  GENEVA. 

FROM  THB  GSRlfAN  OF  IfATTHlSON. 


Ulm  tenramm  miU  pneter  omnes 
AngiBliu  ridet.  Hor. 


On  thy  flair  shores  where,  from  the  labourer's  hearth 
To  the  proad  palaces  bright,  marble  halls, 
Plenty's  gold  urn  overflows ;   where  artless  mirth 
On  the  charmed  ear  in  songs  of  freedom  ftdls. 

Where  peace  and  joy,  serenely  mild,  have  still 
Entwined  with  ivy  my  unclouded  brow,, 
Since  first  the  image  of  thy  white-veiled  hill 
I  viewed,  reflected,  in  the  stream  below. 

Where,  lonely,  on  the  moss-clad  rock's  steep  side. 
Near  mountain  torrents  that  amongst  Tannen  foam> 
Methinks  at  Xenophon  and  Plato's  side 
In  sweet  Uyssus'  myrtle  groves  I  roam. 

Where  all  absorbed  in  nature's  scenes  sublime. 
On  her  my  eyes,  like  bees  on  flowers,  repose. 
Sweet  lake !   where  turns  my  song  to  that  young  time 
When  wilds  untenanted  thee  deep  enclosed. 

Then  rolled,  where  yonder  in  calm  evening's  sheen, 
Geneva!   now  thy  gilded  towers  appear. 
Hie  Rhodanus  his  waves  dense  gproves  between, 
Wrapt  in  a  gloom  chaotically  drear. 

Then  heard  thy  lovely,  paradisial  plains. 

Where  nature  now  her  sweetest  charms  reveals, — 

Only  the  forest  s  deep  appalling  strains. 

Wild  beasts'  and  tempests*  roar,  and  thunder-peals. 

No  blithesome  song  from  the  grape-gathering  maid. 
No  harvest  jubilee,  no  shepherd's  flute. 
No  winding  horn  from  forest,  hill,  or  glade, 
Hailed  ruddy  evening's  star — sweet  sounds  w)ere  mute. 

No  village  dance  by  Cynthia's  silvery  light. 
No  festal  meal  round  Tell's  loved  monument. 
No  lovers  strolled  o'er  groves  where  violets,  bright 
As  those  in  Athens'  vales,  with  green  were  bleat« 
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Hushed  was  the  woody  save  when  o'er  some  wild  path — 

Where  bears  at  night  to  rocky  defts  retired— • 

The  savage  bufiUo  to  his  wonted  bath 

Loud  bellowing  rushed^  with  wild  desire  inspired. 

As  if  the  moon  a  dubious  light  were  beaming 
On  a  vast  sphere  in  awftd  ruins  laid. 
So  did  8he>  through  her  vapoury  covering  gleaming^ 
Beam  on  this  spot,  then  wrapt  in  desert  shade. 

Then  out  of  murky  chaos*  aged  night. 
As  fhr  as  Leman*s  wave  amidst  silence  rolled, 
God  bade  this  paradise  with  splendour  bright. 
Its  softest  beauties  magical  unfold. 

This  proud,  self-guarded  land — like  Tempo -^ where  combine 
Earth*8  choicest  gifts  to  charm  both  eye  and  taste; — 
This  wondrous  work  of  nature's  hand  divine, 
With  beauties,  hke  the  sun  with  splendour,  gpraced. 

Where  he — whose  sacred  urn  truth's  self  with  tears 
Bedewed,  and  sad  with  ivy  wreaths  entwined — 
The  bounds  of  the  eagle  flight,  amongst  viewless  spheres^ 
In  Heloises  magic  world  could  find. 

O  Clarens !   peacefiil  rising  on  the  strand, 

Thy  name  will  blazoned  live  till  time  shall  end ! 

O  Meiireric  I   miyestic,  rudely  grand. 

Thy  fame  will  brightly  to  the  stars  ascend ! 

To  thy  huge  rock,  whose  top  foil-threatening  hangs, 
In  whose  vast  caves,  where  night  eternal  slept, 
For  Julia  oft,  with  Sappho's  raging  pains. 
With  Orpheus'  tears,  the  banished  lover  wept — 

To  thy  tall  peaks,  which  eagles  hover  o'er, 
Where  from  the  welkin  furious  streams  descend, 
Will  oft — sweet  feelings  thrilling  his  heart's  core, 
With  her  he  dearly  loves  the  stranger  wend. 

Tis  sweet  from  Etna's  airy  height  to  view 
Sicilia*s  ihble  groves,  the  sea  green  specked 
With  isles,  and  Stromboli's  volcano  too, 
When  an  with  Phoebus*  morning  beams  are  decked. 

But  sweeter  still,  when  day  melts  into  night. 
From  the  Dole's  top  the  magic  lake  to  view. 
Slight  curved  like  Dian's  horns  of  silvery  light. 
And  girt  with  giant  peaks  of  heaven-tinged  hue. 

'TIS  sweet  in  TIbur's  grove  by  gurgling  rlH, 
Where,  winged  from  spirit  realms  oft  Flaccus*  strays^ 
By  Cynthia's  light  Albanian  wine  to  fill. 
And  pledge  the  genius  of  bright  ancient  days. 
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But  sweeter  yet,  amongst  Praiigiii*s  scenes  diTine» 
What  time  his  leafy  arches  bud  anew. 
And  birds  sweet  chirp  in  bosh,  flr,  oalc  and  pine^ 
To  solemnise  the  bond  of  friendship  true. 

DelightAil  'tis,  when,  heayenward  thundering,  bright 

Hie  dread  volcano's  sheets  of  flame  uprise, 

On  Naples'  gulf,  in  the  light  skiff  at  night, 

To  glide,  whilst  waves  reflect  the  staiHlecked  skies. 

'^^th  more  delight  on  Leman's  breast  serene. 
When  sink  in  twilight's  shroud  both  vale  and  hill, 
I  see  the  towering  ice  world's  purple  sheen. 
In  darkened  cleamess,  plainly  miirared  still. 

On  Hellas*  heic^ts  the  wanderer  can  but  see, 
Surrounded  by  remains  of  splendour  ended. 
Tyranny's  deep-marked  traces,  though  both  sea 
And  land  are  so  enchantingly  there  blended. 

Here,  glad  Helvetia's  happy  lot  I  bless; 
Here,  by  sweet  industry's  rich  fruits  surrounded ; 
Here  my  heart  shares  a  free  realm's  happiness. 
On  man's  Just  rights  and  on  calm  reason  founded. 

On  Seine's  t  fair  shores  now  raging  tempests  lour, — 
Roused  Gaul  to  arras  with  lion-fury  rushes, 
Her  fetters  burst,  and  misery's  giant  tower 
Proud  (k^edom's  thunder-voice  to  atoms  crushes. 

Peace  rears  its  olive-branch  on  Leman's  side — 
From  town  and  village  joys  glad  song  ascends ; 
The  poorest  deems  he's  rich — he's  satisfled, 
And  concord  fireedom's  rock-built  towers  defends. 

Here  wisdom  would  for  me  her  roses  strew, 

And  peace  celestial  in  my  soul  repose; 

And  friends,  O  golden  thought !   midst  evening's  hue. 

In  life's  last  hour,  my  eyelids,  weeping,  dose. 

In  this  sweet  grove,  where  the  alder-brook  doth  flow, 

A  garden  small  before  a  litUe  cot. 

Where  slender  poplars  picturesquely  grow, — 

Is  all  I  ask  of  fiBLte  to  be  my  lot. 

Contentment  then  would  every  care  dispel, 
Safe  fVom  the  world,  within  my  stormless  haven ; — 
Where  friendship,  wisdom,  love,  and  nature  dwell 
In  pious  harmony,  sure  there  |s  heaven. 

On  yonder  cape,  where  foaming  billows  glisten. 

Where  meditation  loves,  in  mead  or  glade, 

To  beauteous  nature's  noiseless  steps  to  listen, — 

There  would  my  grave  rise,  'neath  the  oak*s  dim  shade. 

t  Tbe  jfri/  French  revolntion  is  bere  alluded  to.    It  is  a  rather  aingular  fact,  that  whilst  1  was 
CBfafsd  in  traaalttlnr  th«  above  piece,  the  fecoml  French  rerolation  broke  oat. 
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No  marUe  bust,  no  tUme  villi  ftUtonie  stiaiiis,-^ 
From  which,  deep  bUwbing,  truth  oft  turns  away, — 
Would  then  dugraoe  the  Bluniherer*8  Inst  remains, 
Whom  ne'er  had  daxzled  grandeur's  tnwsient  ray. 

The  g^wing  rose  would  o'er  my  dust  alone 

Inhale  the  moss'  odonr  in  its  bud ; 

The  tear-fraught  meadow's  pendant  boughs  would  moan, 

Andy  softly  whispering,  dip  them  in  the  flood. 

The  nightingale  in  spring's  green  bush  embowered, 
Would  for  her  friend  in  yonder  twilight  sigh, 
Me,  Daphne,  too,  with  tenderness  o'erpowered, 
The  offlEoring  of  a  tear  would  not  deny. . 

And  in  the  village,  legends  soon  would  say, 
That  there,  subdued,  like  distant  choirs  of  bees. 
Soft  as  spring*8  blossoms  rustle  on  the  spmy. 
The  swains  heard  songs  by  moonlight  on  the  faraese. 

J.  D.  PIERCY. 
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The  tropical  seasons  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  are  very  heavy,  and  it  is 
not  unusual  for  rain  to  continue,  with  very  little  intermission,  for  five  or 
six  weeks,  without  one  cheering  glow  of  sunshine.  On  such  occasions 
the  vallies  are  inundated  and  the  rivers  swollen  most  alarmingly  j  in  short, 
rendered  totally  impassable.  Stone  walls  and  strong  fences  are  rooted 
from  their  foundations  and  borne  as  straws  upon  the  awful  current ;  and 
desolation  and  ruin  spread  their  long,  arms  over  the  land. 

It  was  on  the  morning  next  ensuing  one  of  these  visitations  that 
Raymond  left  the  estate  called  Seville,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ann,  where  he 
had  slept. 

This  was  much  against  the  advice  of  the  overseer,  worthy  Mr.  John 
Brown,  who  considered  it  impracticable  to  travel  in  such  a  state  of  the 
roads  \  besides,  he  felt  assured  that  his  guest  would  not  be  able  to  cross 
the  Rio  Bueno,  which  flowed  between  him  and  Mondq;o  Bay,  the  town 
to  which  he  was  bound. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  such  a  morning  as  one  never  sees  but  after 
such  weather  as  had  preceded  it.  It  appears,  on  such  occasions,  as  though 
nature,  like  an  over^fond  mother,  regretted  the  severity  of  the  chastening 
she  had  inflicted,  and  would  destroy  the  impression  from  our  mind  by  an 
excess  of  kindness.  The  crystal  drops  still  hung  from  the  long  pointed 
leaf  of  the  plantain  3  the  pattering  of  myriads  .of  liquid  pearls  still  mingled 
with  each  gust  of  the  rising  Seabreeze,  and  the  rivulet  that  had  so  oft 
delighted  the  traveller  with  its  mild  murmur,  as  it  rippled  along  and 
disappeared  in  glassy  bubbles  amid  the  tall  rushes  and  wild  canes,  still 
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raued  her  voice  to  compete  with  her  swoUeii  fonn^  and  roared  ma  tbougli 
she  would  emulate  the  boundless  ocean.  The  aerial  choristers  were  every 
where  aeen  perched  upon  the  boughs^  with  their  wings  expanded  to  catch 
the  invigofatBig  ray,  warbling  their  gratitude.  Raymond*8  horse  seemed 
to  be  of  the  overseer  s  opinion,  (who  had  counselled  him  to  remain  a  day 
or  two  longer  at  Seville,  to  allow  time  for  the  waters  to  subside,)  for  he 
left  the  clean  stable  with  a  tardiness  unusual  with  him  when  he  was 
homeward  bound,  and  this  he  knew  full  well.  At  length  they  arrived  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Bueno;  it  was  considerably  swollen  and  dangerous. 
He  paused.  What  young  man  likes  to  turn  backward  and  own  himself 
wrong!  It  must  be  confessed  he  wighed  most  ardently  that  he  had 
yidded  to  prudent  advice.  It  was  during  this  pause  of  self-examination 
and  indecision,  that  he  discovered  a  person  skting  behind  a  small  thicket 
on  dbe  opposite  bank,  seemingly  lost  in  thought.  He  was  halnted  scarcely 
better  than  a  negro,  and  but  that  Raymond  perceived  that  he  wore  shoes 
and  hose,  he  would  have  taken  him  for  one.  A  (^eck  shirt,  a  scanty 
contoon  (or  cloak)  belted  round  him  widi  a  broad  strip  of  bark,  com- 
pleted his  costume.  A  fowling-piece  leaned  against  a  tree  near  him. 
"  Hdloa,'*  cried  Raymond,  ^'  may  I  venture  the  river,  friend,  to-day  ?  **  *'  I 
have  crossed  it,'*  he  replied  hastily.  Another  word  was  not  necessary  to 
stimulate  a  spirited  youth.  He  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  with  consider- 
able hazard  reached  the  opposite  side,  and  was  soon  feoe  to  face  with  the 
singakr  stranger.  He  now  saw,  for  llie  ^rst  time,  that  the  unknown  hdd 
in  his  hand  a  small  black  pocket-book,  which,  on  perceiving  the  traveller's 
^yproach,  he  thrust  into  his  bosom.  His  oountaiance  was  deeply  far- 
rowed with  care,  but  not  with  age.  His  eyes  were  far  sunk  into  their 
sockets :  his  taper  fingers  appeared  of  unnatural  length,  deprived  as  they 
were  of  flesh,  and  there  was  a  marked  contempt  mixed  in  the  bitter  smile 
with  which  he  replied  to  the  question.  "Whether  he  had  met  sport  in 
shooting  ?  '*  "1  seek  not  sport,"  cried  he,  ''  but  to  live."  "  Mysterious 
bring,'*  said  Raymond,  ''how  comes  it  that  I  see  a  white  man  as  it  were 
a  hermit^  in  the  midst  of  society  ?  In  appearance  a  negro,  in  speech  a 
philosopher.^  "  I  am  no  philosopher,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  would  to  God 
I  were !  aye,  or  a  negro  :  for  then  I  should  subdue  my  anguished  feelings 
by  reason,  or  blest  in  ignorance  had  never  thought  at  all !  but  regarded 
the  woes  of  life  passing  around  me  Us  so  many  straws  upon  the  tide." 

Ra3rmond's  curiosity  was  strongly  excited,  and  he  resolved  to  avail 
himsdf  of  a  pretence  of  weariness  and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  to  seat  himself 
heside  him.  He  alighted,  and  hitched  his  horse  to  a  shrub  beneath  a  tall 
Santa  Maria  tree,  took  out  his  luncheon  and  invited  him  to  partake.  He 
dechned  by  signs.  *'  You  have  dropped  your  pocket-book,"  said  Raymond, 
picking  it  up  from  the  grass,  and  extending  his  hand  to  restore  it.  The 
stranger  grasped  it  with  the  eagerness  of  one  who  considered  it  all  his 
Cttthly  treasure,  and  again  more  securely  thrust  it  into  his  bosom.   ''You 
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attach  great  value  to  that,**  said  Raymond,  inqairiiigly.  A  tear  roUed 
silently  down  his  prematurely  furrowed  cheeks,  as  he  turned  his  eyes  and 
palms  toward  heaven  in  supplication  for  pardon  of  some  past  sin,  that 
withered  his  soul  with  remorse.  After  a  pause,  with  a  deep  sigh  drawn 
from  the  bottom  of  his  breast,  he  echoed,  "  Value  it  ?  O  that  I  had  never 
seen  it,  for  it  has  caused  all  my  woes.*' — ^His  mind  was  overcharged  and 
he  could  not  proceed.  He  hid  his  fiftce  and  trembled  fearfully.  At  length 
he  continued  in  a  calmer  voice — ''  and  yet  it  was  the  test  of  her  innocence, 
and  therefore, — ^yes !  I  do  value  it."  He  turned  towards  Raymond  with 
a  look  of  horror,  and  fearful  retrospection  mingled,  and  exclaimed  fiercely : 
"  Stranger !  you  have  conjured  up  visions  of  the  past  that  bewilder  my 
brain.  I  scarce  dare  to  look  upon  you ;  for  it  was  such  a  form,  such 
azure  eyes,  and  such  a  mien  that  drove  me  to  perdition.  His  cheek  was 
roseate  as  yours  with  love,  when  mine  was  deadly  pale  with  revenge. 
His  — .*'  In  repeating  these  words,  he  fixed  his  expanded  eyeballs  upon 
Raymond.  The  pupils  dilated  more  and  more,  his  whole  frame  became 
convulsed,  his  lips  were  Uvid,  the  blood  rushed  hastily  toward  the  seat  of 
life,  and  he  sunk  insensible  upon  the  earth.  Nature,  overcome  by  con- 
tending emotions,  could  no  longer  sustain  the  unequal  conflict,  and  the 
wretched  being's  existence  was  now  fluttering  upon  the  verge  of  eternity, 
suspended  by  a  thread  of  gossamer  texture. 

Raymond  procured  water  in  the  leaf  of  a  plantain,  and  administered  to 
him.  He  partially  revived  several  times  to  sink  again  ^  at  length  nature 
rallied,  and  he  was  enabled  to  speak.  "  That  frital  meeting — that  dreadful 
error,"  he  said,  "  I  loved  her — heaven  knows  I  loved  her !  O  God !  pardon 
me."  "  But  why,"  replied  Raymond  soothingly,  '*  do  you  thus  sorrow  as 
one  without  hope  ?  You  loved  her,  you  say ;  you  were  faithful  no  doubt." 
"  Mj  faith  was  never  even  doubted."  "  Then  was  she  faithless  perfai^," 
continued  he,  "  to  the  true  of  heart,  and,  if  so,  thou  shouldst  now  remem- 
ber her  only  as  one  whom  Christian  charity  commands — we  pity  aod 
fervently  hope  she  has  found  purdon."  The  forester  s  countenance  was 
now  suffused  with  a  hectic  glow ;  he  caught  the  hand  of  Raymond.  "  She 
was  innocent,  and  /  a  fiend  of  hell— damned — without  ending,  damned. 
O,  she  was  purity  itself."  With  great  effort  he  arose:  "You  have 
evinced,"  he  continued,  *'  interest  in  the  fate  of  a  wretch.  You  have 
desired  to  save  a  brand  from  the  burning.  You  cannot — ^my  case  is 
beyond  hope."  He  paused  a  moment ;  he  appeared  to  deliberate  within 
himself. — "  Follow  me,"  cried  he,  "  if  thou  wouldst  leam  to  hate  mankind 
and  seek  to  mate  with  brutes." 

He  rushed  into  a  coppice  near,  and  Raymond,  anxious  to  leam  his 
adventures,  followed.  In  the  centre  of  the  spot  was  a  hut  artfully  con- 
cealed. A  fire  was  burning  upon  the  earth.  The  curiosity  of  the 
traveller  was  awakened,  and  he  resolved  to  leam,  if  possible,  the  cause  of 
so  severe  a  penance.    The  room  into  which  they  were  introduced  wss 
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twelve  feet  square.  A  ftroad  piece  of  cedar  nailed  upon  a  rough  stump 
of  a  tree  served  for  a  table,  and  logs  of  the  same  materials  for  chairs. 
They  were  soon  seated  and  the  stranger  b^an  : 

"  When  you  have  heard  my  afflicting  tale,  no  longer  will  you  wonder 
that  I  am  lost  to  society,  but  rather  will  your  surprise  be  excited  that  I 
should  endure  the  burden  of  life  at  all.  I  am  past  the  aid  of  friendship. 
A  blighted  heart — a  soul  beyond  the  hope  of  Heayen's  grace.  Home  ! 
that  word  of  comfort  to  others  is  to  me  a  sound  that  drives  to  madness. 
Two  years  have  scarce  passed  since  the  wretched  being  before  you  was 
happy  in  his  native  land,  blest  with  a  small  patrimony,  and  the  love  of  a 
virtuous  woman.  What  could  possibly  augment  such  a  man's  bliss  ? 
O  heavens  !  behold  me  now — an  outcast.  But  I  wiU  endeavour  to  be 
collected.    My  patrimony  lay  in  the  romantic  village  of  Norwood. 

"  On  the  left  side  of  the  main  road,  in  the  outskirts,  still  remains  a  white 
cottage  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  once  a  garden,  wherein  the  wood- 
bine and  sweet  eglantine  were  taught  to  twine  their  intricate  fibres :  the 
rose,  violet,  and  brier,  vied  with  each  other  for  the  palm  of  sweetness,  as 
did  the  lily,  mignonette,  and  jasmine. 

^'I  had  been  many  years  from  home  acquiring  knowledge.  It  was  at 
the  closing  of  a  beautiful  spring  day  that  I  was  welcomed  at  the  door  of 
my  paternal  residence  by  the  little  group  so  dear  to  me — two  sisters  and 
my  excellent  mother.  There  were  three  more  to  welcome  me  t)ie  last 
time  I  had  the  happiness  of  alighting.  But  death  had  made  sad  ravages. 
Two  comely  boys  and  my  father  had  paid  the  great  debt  of  nature  and 
primeval  crime.  My  remaining  parent  never  recovered  the  shock  of  my 
dear  father  s  death,  and  seemed  impatient  to  follow  him. 

''  I  however,  for  a  time,  suspended  the  upraised  dart  of  death,  and  she 
struggled  with  existence  for  my  sisters*  sake — for  my  sake — for  I  was  the 
very  image  of  my  father.  I  must  now  hasten  to  the  tale  of  my  misfor- 
tunes ;  I  must  add,  my  crimes. 

"I  had  often  noticed  in  my  walks  through  the  adjoinipg  village  of 
Merton,  a  slender  girl  attending  upon  her  aged  father,  who  was  in  a  state 
of  great  debility.  His  hair  was  long  and  white  ;  his  air,  as  of  one  who 
had  seen  better  times  ;  and  his  cottage  bespake  the  diligence  of  his  dear 
daughter  and  only  comfort.  O,  it  was  an  enchanting  picture  of  filial 
piety !  when  I,  like  the  serpent  of  old,  crept  into  their  confidence,  met 
them  in  their  little  walks,  and  assisted  them  in  their  little  arrangements 
at  home.  Still  they  knew  me  not,  but  my  candid  behaviour  and  deport* 
ment  inspired  trust  and  faith.  I  could  not  but  perceive  that  my  atten- 
tions were  acceptable.  At  length,  I  obtained  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
her  alone.  She  was  sitting  beneath  a  small  veranda  we  had  formed  at 
the  door,  of  slender  twigs,  over  which  the  double  Jasmine  blossomed.  I 
told  her  the  devoted  love  I  felt  for  her.  O,  how  lovely  was  the  blush  of 
innocence  !     She  forgot  the  part  she  should  have  played,  or  rather  she 
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Itad  not  learned  U«  a  pan  so  msoessary  to  gultrd  fi^gaSnst  the  arts  of  sabtle 
man.  *  Yes/  said  sfaoj  *  I  own  it— I  love  you>  Augustas :  I  diall  ever  love 
you.  My  father  loves  you  too>  and  will  rejoioe  to  hear  that  he  win 
leave  a  protector  for  his  poor  daughter^  which  was  ever  die  cause  <^  much 
sorrow  to  him^  Father/  slve  continued  aa  the  old  man  opened  the 
cottage  door^  'Augustus  loves  me  and  I  love  him;  yes,  you  will  be 
happy — we  shall  all  be  happy.*  I  opened  my  arms  and  she  sunk  into 
them.  She  wept  tean  of  Joy  upon  my  bosom.  Her  &ther  raised  hu 
hands  over  us,  and  silently  invoked  a  blessing.  Heaven  smiled  upon  us. 
We  qnitted  each  other  but  to  twine  our  arms  around  her  parent,  who, 
like  the  sturdy  oak  dasped  by  the  mantlixig  ivy,  seemed  renewed  in 
vigour,  as  he  smiled  upon  his  innocent  ofi&pring.  Shall  I  describe  these 
days  ?     No.    It  will  madden  me — it  will  drive  me  to  despair. 

^'  My  mother  cBed,  and  I  became  the  sole  possessor  of  the  cottage.  1 
was  in  my  twenty-second  year.  I  was  healthy.  I  was  ammated  wi^  the 
thoughts  of  independence.  I  was,  in  short,  the  sought-lbr,  in  a  small 
village  like  Norwood.  I  became  vain— I  looked  now  higher  than  the 
pious,  the  dutiful  Maria  Ashton.  I  began  to  see  faults  in  her  very  virtues. 
I,  for  the  first  time,  now  found  it  necessary  to  inquire  what  they  were, 
and  I  learned  to  my  joy — yes  1  fiend  as  I  was — to  my  joy — that  some 
secret  reason  had  caused  them  to  quit  Devonshire  and  occupy  this  retired 
cottage,  so  fiur  from  their  native  place.  I,  Mrith  detestable  sophistry, 
hinted  to  Maria  the  necessity  of  my  knowing  this  secret  and  my  resolution 
to  know  it.  She  was  thunder  struck.  She  laughed — she  wept;  al 
length  a  swoon  kindly  came  to  her  relief.  She  recovered ;  she  reproached 
me  not,  but,  Oh !  her  eyes  spake*  volumes.  Her  father  was  ill  at  the 
time.  She  had  enough  of  anxiety  and  trouble  upon  her  mind  already, 
and  I  had  a  thousand -fold  augmented  them.  I  retired  to  my  solitary 
dwelling  (my  sisters  were  at  school)  \  I  there  sat  as  lord  and  master.  I 
had  not,  as  usual,  kissed  my  meek,  my  innocent  love  at  parting.  I>id 
she  not  feel  this  ?  O  yes  !  The  breast  of  love  is  keen  at  slight.  I 
called  in  the  morning  after  this  my  cruel  conduct.  Her  father  was  much 
worse.  She  welcomed  me  not — all  was  silent.  With  a  light  step  and 
an  accusing  heart  I  entered  his  bedroom.  She  was  kneeling  by  his  bed- 
side,  bathing  his  hand  with  her  involuntary  tears.  With  his  right  hand 
he  was  parting  the  beautiful  auburn  locks  that  hung  dishevelled  over  her 
forehead ;  a  smile  was  beaming  upon  his  pallid  countenance — a  smile  of 
approbation.  They  saw  me  not-— I  knelt  beside  her — she  became  con- 
scious of  my  presence.  She  passed  her  delicate  arm  over  my  shoulder, 
for  love  and  innocence  had  obliterated  my  unkindness  for  the  moment 
from  her  thoughts,  in  the  rapture  of  seeing  me  again.  She  sobbed  con- 
vulsively her  joy.  She  was  again  happy — the  prodigal  had  returned; 
but  alas  !  whAt  fieeting  treasures  are  all  our  earthly  joys  !  Her  father 
smiled  upon  us ;   he  had  not  been  informed  of  my  delinquency  by  this 
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most  ezodlent  daughter.  She  would  not  dim  the  Ittstre  of  diis  parlang 
liour,  nor  call  hk  thoughts  painfully  agaiil  towavds  sublunary  objects* 
He  made  an  effort  to  rise — we  assisted  him  -,  he  took  her  hand — he 
placed  it  in  niine — he  raised  his  eyes^  «id  appeared  to  pray^-it  was  the 
last  fond  thought  of  earth — he  gently  sunk  to  sleep  for  ever  ! 

"  Shall  I  describe  our  grief }  Yea,  I  can  say  our  grief ;  for  I  really  Wed 
ibifi  old  man.  He  had  poured  excellent  precepts  into  ny  mind^  but  alas ! 
they  had  fidlen  upon  the  sand,  as  it  were ;  still,  I  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge the  force  of  truth.  I  now  became  the  sole  protector  of  Maiia; 
She  was  as  a  gift  to  me  from  the  departed.  O  how  did  I  fidfil  my  solemn 
tmst !    But  I  must  continue. 

"  To  trace  the  progress  by  which  an  innocent  bosom  was  decoyed  from 
happiness  to  vice,  were  but  to  draw  a  picture  of  human  frailty,  that 
thousands  have  already  wept  oyer.  The  destroys,  assuming  the  form  of 
a  bdoTcd  object,  renders  the  gulf  of  misery  alluring,  and  the  mist  of 
sfiection  conceak  the  rapidity  of  ^e  descent  to  ruin  aad  shame !  The 
lordy  Maria  Ashton  became  my  mistress ;  satiety  palls  upon  the  appe* 
tite }  after  a  few  short  months,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  I  resolved  to  desert 
my  Tictim.  Howerer,  I  thought  it  best  to  fix  her  little  income  in  such  a 
way  that  even  she  herself  could  not  destroy  the  principal,  should  the 
lesson  I  had  instiUed  sink  her  deeper  into  vice.  The  secret  that  had 
bronght  the  father  and  daughter  from  Devonshire  I  had  never  learned, 
nor  did  I  now  desire  to  know. 

"  It  WHS  on  a  chill  November  night  that  I  bent  my  way  towards  the 
cottage  of  Maria.  Already  had  I  crossed  the  garden,  when  by  the  light 
within  I  discovered — think  of  my  surprise  and  grief — yes  !  I  plainly  saw 
my  Maria  in  the  arms  of  a  young  man  !  .  They  were  both  standing  on 
Uie  fiurther  side  of  the  table  on  which  was  the  candle  -,  I  could,  therefore, 
distingmsh  the  figures  accurately  through  the  lattice.  Good  God  !  my 
blood  boiled — my  brain  throbbed.  Though  I  was  about  to  desert  her 
myself,  I  could  not  bear  to  think  she  could  love  another.  She  kissed  him 
repeatedly  :  their  eyes  were  overflowing  with  joy.  I  could  view  no  more ; 
my  deep  curses  reached  the  lovers.  He  hastily  embraced  her,  and  before 
I  could  accomplish  my  entrance  at  the  front  door,  he  had  escaped  at  the 
back,  bounded  over  the  small  fence  which  enclosed  the  garden,  and  dis- 
appeared. In  short,  I  was  paralyzed.  I  rushed  in — I  seized  her  by 
the  throat.  Jealousy  had  maddened  me.  She  dropped  upon  her  knees 
before  me.  I  relinquished  my  murderous  grasp,  and  snatching  up  a 
letted  which  lay  on  the  table,  iirith  the  most  bitter  imprecations  left  the 
cottage. 

"  Arrived  at  home,  I  tore  open  the  epistle.  The  first  words  that  met  my 
view  had  the  power  of  fascination,  for  they  rivetted  my  eyes  upon  them, 
fhile  at  the  same  time  they  chilled  my  heart  to  the  coldness  of  marble« 
OGod  !  can  I  ever  foi^et  that  dreadful  night !"    The  unfortunate  man 
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here  took  the  pocket-book  out>  and,  opening  the  letter  it  contained,  pot  it 
into  Raymond's  hand,  and  buried  his  hce  in  his  palms.  The  contenu 
were  as  follows  : — 

'  My  dear  Sister, — Your  intercession  has  at  length  prevailed,  and  I  am 
this  day  to  be  released  on  condition  of  my  banishing  myself  from  my 
native  land  for  ever.  I  bow  to  the  Justice  of  my  sentence,  for  I  united 
with  those  who  would  have  overthrown  the  constitution  and  put  up 
anarchy  and  confusion  in  its  stead.  I  cannot  part  from  all  withoat 
taking  leave  of  you  and  my  dear  fother,  if  he  has  outlived  my  shame.  1 
shall,  therefore,  be  at  the  cottage  after  dark,  and  must  leave  London  to- 
morrow at  dawn.  Tell  no  one,  as  it  would  bring  htm  into  trouble  who, 
confiding  in  my  honor,  has  granted  me  this  indulgence.    God  bless  yoa. 

'Henry  Ashton.* 

"  I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  cottage  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  ;  I 
rushed  in — all  was  dark.  I  called — all  silent.  I  invoked  every  power 
to  point  out  my  poor  suffering  girl — in  vain !  At  length,  exhausted  with 
&tigue,  I  sunk  upon  her  deserted  bed  in  a  swoon.  How  terrible  were 
my  visions  !  How  sincere  my  repentance !  The  past  rushed  upon  my 
mind — the  innocent  acknowledgment  of  her  love.  Her  good  fether  upon 
this  very  bed  had  blessed  us.  O  what  an  age  of  sorrow-bearing  deeds 
may  be  accomplished  in  a  few  fleeting  months  !  My  visions  were 
changed  ;  I  became  calmer  j  I  saw  the  desired  future  course.  I  was  yet 
able  to  render  her  happy — a  life  of  endearments  should  obliterate  the 
past.  Yes,  I  cried  aloud  in  my  dream — yes,  my  beloved  Maria,  my 
suffering  angel — you  shall  yet  be  happy — you  shall  smile  again — your 
virtuous  heart  hath  conquered  ! 

"  My  own  voice  awoke  me.  It  was  broad  daylight.  The  bright  sun 
glared  in  upon  the  bed  :  some  one  held  me.  O  God  !  support  me  to 
tell  the  tale.  It  was  my  Maria.  She  was  kneeling  by  the  bedside.  She 
was  grasping  my  hand  between  hers — but — she  was  cold — she  had 
passed  away ;  her  soul  had  fled,  and  she  stared  upon  me  in  the  ashy 
livery  of  death — a  stiffened  corpse  !  "  R.  B. 

AUez' Street. 


ON  THE  OPERAS  OF  QUINAULT. 


The  opera  was  introduced  into  France  by  Cardinal  Mazarine,  who  invited 
several  of  his  countrymen  to  reside  in  Paris  to  amuse  the  court  with  the 
exhibition  of  musical  dramas.  These  entertainments  were  given  at  the 
Louvre  at  a  considerable  expense,  but  they  were  attended  with  very  tittle 
success.  The  cardinal,  however,  had  the  merit  of  bringing  forward  a 
novelty,  and  though  he  failed  himself  in  this  experiment,  it  is  admitted 
that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  this  new  temple  of  the  muses,  afterward| 
erected  by  LuUi  and  Quinault. 
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Opera  is  a  species  of  drama  formed  by  the  combination  of  poetry  and 

mnaic,  bat  it  requires  that  the  former  should  be  subordinate  to  the  latter, 

and  that  the  harmony  of  sound  should  predominate  over  the  harmony  of 

Terse.    In  the  joint  exhibition  of  these  two  delightful  arts  on  the  stage,  it 

is  essential  that  poetry  should  lay  aside  her  more  gorgeous  robes,  that 

music  may  appear  to  greater  advantage,  so  that  the  latter  becomes  the 

reigning  queen,  while  the  former  is  content  to  be  the  humble  subject. 

In  opera,  then,  Melpomene  lays  aside  her  stateliness  and  dignity,  and 

serves  Polyhymnia  as  her  handmaid.    Happily  for  the  success  of  the 

musical  drama  in  France,  the  genius  of  Quinault  was  precisely  adapted  to 

perform  this  secondary  duty  :    he  never  could  have  reached  the  sublime, 

for  his  poetical  talent  was  of  a  very  different  order  from  that  of  Racine 

or  Comeille.     He  could  not  soar  to  bold  and  lofty  metaphor,  to  the 

bonung  eloquence  of  the  passions,  nor  delineate  the  workings  of  human 

nature  in  its  moments  of  wild  energy,  of  fierce  resolution,  of  despair,  or 

rerenge.    But  he  possessed  a  graceful  el^ance  of  thought,  a  correct  ear, 

and  an  exquisite  taste  3    and  though  his  writings  have  not  added  to  the 

richness  or  vigour  of  the  French  language,  they  give  abundant  proof  of 

its  flexibility  and  harmonious  cadence.    If  Racine  and  Comeille  appear 

to  be  ever  accompanied  by  the  tragic  muse,  Quinault  seems  favoured  with 

the  constant  attendance  of  the  loves  and  graces.    Are  not,  indeed,  the 

following  lines  of  Hierax,  in  the  opera  of  Isis,  a  justification  of  this  com« 

pliment? 

D^pois  qu'ane  nymphe  inconstante 

A  trahi  men  amour,  et  m'a  manqn^  de  foi, 

Ces  lieoxy  jadU  si  beaux,  n'ont  pins  rien  qui  m*enchante. 

Ce  que  j'aime  a  ehanfj^^ :  tout  est  change  pour  moi. 

•         ••••••• 

L'incoiutaDte  n'a  plus  rempressement  extreme 
De  cet  amour  naissant  qui  r^pondait  an  mien : 
Sod  chans^ement  parait  en  d^pit  d'elle-m^me ; 

Je  ne  le  connais  que  trop  bien. 
Sa  boDche  qaelqnefois  dit  encore  qu'ella  m*aime ; 
Mais  son  ecear  ni  ses  yeux  ne  m'en.disent  plus  rien. 

Ce  fat  dans  ces  vallons  od,  par  mille  detours, 
L'Inachus  prend  plaisir  k  prolonger  son  cours ; 

Ce  fut  sur  son  charmant  rivage 
Que  sa  fiUe  volage 

Me  proroit  de  m'aimer  tonjours. 
Le  zephyr  fut  t^moin,  Tonde  fat  attentive, 
Qaand  la  nymphe  jura  de  ne  changer  jamais ; 
Mais  le  zephyr  l^ger  et  Tonde  fugitive 
Ont  enfin  emport^  les  serments  qu'elle  a  faits. 

Listen,  again,  to  Hierax  complaining  of  the  faithlessness  of  his  mistress. 

Voos  juries  autrefois  que  cette  onde  rebelle 
Se  feralt  vers  sa  source  une  route  nouvelle 
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Pltttftt  qa'oD  ne  verrait  voire  c<fear  d^gag^. 
Voyez  coaler  ses  flots  dans  cette  vaate  plaine, 
C'est  le  radme  penchant  qni  toujoars  les  entratne ; 
Lenr  cours  ne  chan^  point,  et  vons  ayes  chang^. 

She  replies^  that  his  rivals  are  not  better  treated ;  on  which  he  answers: 

Le  mal  de  met  rivaax  n'^gale  point  nui  peine. 
La  douce  illusion  d'une  esp^rance  Taine 
Ne  les  fait  point  tomber  du  falte  du  bonhenr : 
Aucnn  d'eux  comme  mol  n'a  perdu  votre  coenr. 

Comme  ^ax  k  votre  hamear  severe 

Je  ne  suis  point  aocontnm^. 

Quel  tourment  de  cesser  de  plaire 
Lorsqu'on  a  fait  Fessai  du  plaisir  d'etre  aim^  { 

No  writer  has,  so  skilfully  as  Quinault^  given  to  galktitry  that  refined 
and  delicate  grace  which  imparts  to  it  the  deepest  interest  and  the  Ugfiert 
charm  in  the  mind  of  woman^  of  which  the  following  veraes  are  a  speci- 
men. Jupiter,  in  this  same  opera  of  Isis,  deacenda  on  earth  to  visit  tfas 
beautiful  lo.  Mercury  thus  announces  the  arrival  of  the  ruler  of  Olym- 
pus to  the  favoured  nymph  : 

Le  DIen  puissant  qni  ladee  le  tonneite, 

Et  qni  des  cieux  tient  le  sceptre  dans  ses  matef 

A  r^olu  de  venir  sur  la  terre 
Chasser  les  maux  qui  tronblent  les  humains. 
Que  la  terre  avec  soin  &  cet  honneur  r^pond, 
iU:hos,  retentissez  dans  ces  lieux  pleins  d'appas : 
Annoncez  qu'aigonrd'hui,  pour  le  bonhenr  da  moBde^ 
Jupiter  descend  Ici-bas. 

This  announcement  is  a  ruse  de  guerre  on  the  part  of  Mercury  to 
deceive  the,  other  Olympians,  as  to  the  true  object  of  Jupiter.  He  then 
addresses  lo  personally,  and,  as  it  were,  confidentially,  and  the  verses  are 
highly  flattering  to  the  young  beauty,  while  they  show  the  tact  of 
Quinault  to  full  advantage. 

C'est  ainsi  que  Mercurp, 

Poor  abuser  les  dieux  Jaloux, 
Doit  parler  hautement  &  toute  la  nature ; 
Mais  U  dolt  s'expllquer  autrement  avec  vons. 

C'est  pour  vous  voir,  c'est  pour  vons  plaire, 
Qae  Jupiter  descend  da  celeste  s^jour^ 
Et  les  blens  qu'icUbas  sa  presence  va  faire 
Ne  seront  dus  qu'ft  son  amour. 

Jupiter  now  comes  on  t^e  scene  and  encounters  lo,  when  the  following 
exquisite  dialogue  ensues : 

lo. 
Que  sert-il  qu'ici-bas  votre  amour  roe  choisisseT 
L'honneur  m'en  vient  trop  tard ;  J'al  form6  d'antres  noeads. 
II  fallait  que  ce  bien,  pour  combler  toos  roes  vflBUX, 

Ne  roe  co(it&t  point  d'injustice 

Et  ne  ftt  point  de  malbeureux. 
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C'eiC  uae  «M«x  c^ande  gloire 
Pour  voire  premier  vainquenr 
D'etre  encore  dans  votre  m^moire, 
Rt  de  me  duputer  si  long-temps  votre  eoenr. 

/•. 
La  gloire  doit  forcer  mon  oflenr  i  se  d^fendre. 
Si  Yoos  sortei  du  ciel  poor  clierclier  les  doacenrs 

D'an  amour  tendre, 
Voos  poarrez  ais^ment  attaquer  d'antres  coeurs 
qW  feroDi  dmre  de  se  rendre. 

Japtier. 
II  o'est  rien  dans  les  cieax,  il  a'est  rien  d'ici-bas, 

De  plus  cbarmant  qne  tos  appas. 
Rien  ne  me  peat  toncher  d'ane  flamme  si  forte. 

Belle  nymphe,  rons  I'emportes 

Snr  tootes  let  aolres  beant^s, 

Antaot  que  Japiter  Temporte 

Snr  les  autres  divinit^s. 
Voyez-yons  tant  d'amour  avec  Indifference  t 
<l«el  tnoUe  vom  saislt  f  od  toamec-vene  vm  pai  f 

fo. 
Mon  esear  en  votre  presence 
Fait  trop  pen  de  resistance, 
Contentec-voos,  h^las  ! 
D'^tonner  ma  Constance 
Et  fi'en  triomphez  pas. 

Jupiter, 
Et  pevrqaol  craigBez->vens  Japiter,  qoi  vout  aime  ? 

lo. 
Je  crains  tent :  Je  me  erains  moi-m£me. 

Qnoi !  Tonlez-vons  me  fuire  ? 

Iq. 

C'est  moB  dernier  espoir. 

Jupiter, 
EeoBtez  mon  amonr. 

io. 
Eeottlez  nen  devoir. 

Jupiter, 
Voos  avez  nn  coenr  libre,  et  qui  pent  te  d^fendre. 

Io. 
Non,  voBs  ae  Uussea  paa  mon  ccBiir  en  mon  pouvoir. 

Jupiter, 
Qnoi !  voos  ne  vonlez  pas  m'entendre ! 

I9. 

Je  n'ai  qoe  trap  de  peine  i  ne  le  pas  vonlolr  : 
Laissez-mol. 

Jupiier, 
Qnoi!  litdt. 
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/«. 

Je  devAis  mains  attendre. 
Qae  ne  fayais-je,  h^las  !  tvant  que  de  vout  voir. 

L'amoar  pour  moi  voos  soUicite, 
Et  je  voia  que  Tons  me  qoittez. 

lo. 
Le  devoir  vent  que  je  voas  qaitte, 
Et  je  seos  que  voda  m'arrfttei. 

Any  minute  criticism  of  this  splendid  dialogue  would  be  superfluous, 
for  its  beauties  are  so  transparent^  as  to  be  visible  at  a  glance.  We  shall 
merely  notice  the  sweet  and  harmonious  cadence  of  the  verses  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Jupiter,  commencing  with  ''  II  n*est  rien  dans  les  deux,  H 
n'est  rien  d*ici-bas/*  as  a  choice  specimen  of  Quinault's  style ;  for  there 
is  a  fieunlity  and  melody  in  them  so  truly  musical,  that  if  they  had  not 
been  expressly  composed  for  an  opera,  no  one,  having  a  correct  ear,  could 
refrain  from  singing  them  to  some  impromptu  tune.  How  fine  a  tact 
does  our  author  show  in  the  contrast,  ''  Ecoutez  mon  amour :  Ecoutes 
mon  devoir :  **  how  much  is  expressed  in  a  few  words ;  how  skilfully  are 
the  two  ruling  and  antagonist  principles  brought  into  collision  ! 

In  the  operas  of  Perseus  and  Phaeton,  Quinault  has  embellished  the 
French  stage  with  the  brilliant  and  vivid  descriptions  of  Ovid  and  the 
wonders  of  his  metamorphoses.  In  the  former  is  that  celebrated  mor^eau, 
which  the  critics  have  pronounced  a  master-piece  of  composition.  It  is 
the  soliloquy  of  Medusa,  after  the  vengeance  of  Minerva  has  despoiled 
her  of  her  beauty. 

J'ai  perdu  la  beauts  qui  me  rendit  ai  vaine ; 
Je  D*ai  pitta  ces  cheveux  ai  beaux, 
Dont  antrefoia  le  dien  dea  eaux 
Sentit  Her  son  cceur  d'une  ai  douce  chalne. 
Pallas,  la  barbare  Pallaa, 
Fut  jalouae  de  mea  appaa, 
Et  me  rendit  affreuse  autant  que  j'^taia  belle. 
Mais  I'exces  ^tonnant  de  la  difformit^ 
Dont  me  punit  sa  cruaut^, 
Fera  connaStre,  en  d^pit  d'elle. 
Quel  fut  Texcea  de  ma  beauts. 
Je  ne  puis  trop  montrer  sa  vengeance  cmelle : 
Ma  tdte  eat  fiere  encore  d'avoir  pour  ornement 
Des  serpents  dont  le  sifflement 
Excite  une  frayeur  mortelle. 
Je  porta  r^ponvante  et  la  mort  en  tons  llenx ; 
Tont  se  change  en  rocher  d  mon  aspect  horrible ; 
Lea  traits  que  Jupiter  lance  dn  haut  dea  cieux 
N'ont  rien  de  si  terrible 
Qu'un  regard  de  mea  yenx. 
Les  plna  grands  dienx  du  ciel,  de  la  terre,  et  de  I'oade, 
Du  soin  de  se  venger  ae  repoaent  aur  moi : 
Si  je  perds  la  douceur  d'etre  I'amoor  du  monde, 
J'ai  le  plaisir  nonveau  d'en  devenir  reffroi. 
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PnMerpine  is  one  of  the  best  acting  operas  of  Quinault^  uniting  Tariety 
of  action  without  common-place  or  extraTagance^  which  is  the  life  and 
enenoe  of  this  species  of  drama.  The  style  of  the  versification,  more- 
Qfer,  is  throughout  dignified  and  sustained.  We  giye  as  a  specimen  the 
opening  passagd  so  highly  extolled  by  Voltaire. 

Ces  saperbes  g6aos  arm^  coatre  les  dienz 

Ne  nous  doDne  plus  d'^pouvante : 
lb  sent  ensevelU  sous  la  masse  pesantc 
Des  montfi  qu'ils  entassaieot  pour  attaquer  les  cieux. 
J'ai  yh  tomber  leur  chef  aadacieox 

Sous  one  mootagae  braiante : 
Jupiter  Ta  contraint  de  vomir  a  nos  yoax 
Les  restes  enflamm^  de  sa  rage  moayante : 

Jopiter  est  yictorienx, 
£t  toot  cede  a  I'effort  de  sa  malD  foadroyaote. 

We  shall  make  our  next  extracts  from  the  opera  of  Atys,  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  famous  Madame  de  Maintenon*  no  mean  critic,  was  the 
best  of  an  his  productions.  To  that  opinion,  however,  we  do  not  sub- 
scribe^ for  the  Armide  is  undoubtedly  the  chef-d'ceuvre  of  Quinault.  Yet 
nothing  can  be  more  skilfully  developed  than  the  passion  of  love  in  the 
opera  of  Atys,  and  the  d^ouement  is  awfully  tragic  :  indeed,  it  was  too 
harrowing  to  the  feelings  of  the  audience  as  originally  composed,  and  the 
sntKor  was  compelled  to  remodel  the  closing  scene.  We  give,  as  a  speci- 
men of  this  lyrical  drama,  the  beautiful  dialogue  between  Sangaride  and 
Atys,  as  exhibiting  the  happy  tact  with  which  Quinault  has  evolved  the 

hopes  and  fears  of  love. 

Aiy9. 
Sangaride,  ce  joar  est  un  grand  jonr  pour  voos. 

Sangaride. 
Nous  ordonnons  toos  deux  la  fHt  de  Cybele; 
L'honnear  est  ^al  entre  nous. 

Atjf9, 

Ce  joar  m^me,  nn  grand  roi  doit  dtre  votre  6poax : 
Je  ne  vous  ris  jamais  si  contentc  et  si  belle : 
Que  le  sort  da  roL  sera  doax ! 

Sangaride, 
Llndlff6rent  Atys  n'en  sera  point  jaloax  t 

Atfe, 
Vivei  tons  deux  contents,  e'est  ma  plus  chdre  enWe. 
J'ai  press£  votre  hymen,  j'ai  servi  vos  amours, 
Mais  enfin  ce  grand  jour,  le  plus  beaa  de  vos  jours. 
Sera  le  dernier  de  ma  rie. 

Sangaride, 
O  dieux  ! 

Atya 

Ce  n'est  qa*a  vous  que  je  veux  r^v^ler 
Le  secret  d^sespoir  oo  mon  malheur  me  iivie. 
Je  n'al  que  trop  su  feindre ;  il  est  temps  de  parler: 

Qui  n*a  plus  qo'un  moment  &  vivre 

N'a  plus  rien  k  dissimuler. 
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StmgmnU* 
Je  fr^mit;  ma  crainte  est  extr£m«. 

Atys,  par  quel  inalheur  faut-il  vous  voir  p^rir  7 

Aty»* 
Vous  me  condamnerez  vous-m^me, 
Et  vous  me  laisseret  moarir. 

Sangaride, 
J'armerat,  s'U  le  faut,  tout  le  ponvoir  sapr^me. 

Aiy9» 
Nod,  lien  ne  peul  me  seooorir* 
Je  menrs  d'amoor  poar  vous :  je  n'cD  sanrmia  fo^rir. 

Sangaride, 
Qui !   Tons  f 

Aiy$. 

II  est  trop  vrai. 

Smgaride. 

Vous  m'aimaz. 
AtyM. 
Je  Toui  alme. 
VoUi  me  condamnerez  ▼ons-mtoe, 
Ki  vous  me  laisserez  mourtr. 
J'ai  m6rit6  qa'on  me  pnnisse : 
J^offense  nn  rival  ic^n^renx 
Qui  par  mille  bienfaits  a  pr^enn  met  v«fenx. 
Mais  je  I'offense  en  vain :  vous  lui  rendes  Justice. 

All  I  que  e'est  nn  cruel  supplice 
D'avouer  qu'nn  rival  est  digne  d'etre  heureux  ! 
PronoDcez  mon  arr^t ;  parlez  sans  vous  contralndre. 


H^las! 

Atyt, 

Vons  soupirez  I  je  vois  couler  vos  pleurs  I 

D'an  malbenrenz  amour  plalKnez^Toos  les  doulenra  f 

Sangarids. 
Atys,  que  vous  seriez  4  plalndre 
Si  vons  saviez  tous  vos  malhenrs ! 

Atya. 
Si  je  vous  perds,  et  si  je  menrs, 
Que  pais-je  encore  «voir  4  craindre  7 

SttHgond^, 
C'est  pen  de  perdre  en  rooi  ce  qui  vous  a  charm^ : 
Vous  me  perdez,  Atys,  et  vous  §tes  ^m6« 

AtyM, 
Mmt  I  qu'entends-je,  6  ciel !  quel  aveu  favorable ! 

Sangaride. 
Vous  ne  seres  plus  miserable. 

Atys, 
Mon  malheor  en  est  plus  affrenx  ; 
Le  bonbeur  que  Je  perds  doit  rcdoubler  ma  rage. 
Mais  nlmporte,  aimez-moi,  sll  se  peot,  davaotaipe, 
Qoand  j'en  devrais  monrir  cent  fois  plus  malbeureox. 
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The  wbole  of  this  diali^ae  is  tsaenlially  dramatic,  the  veader  bang  kept 
in  a  stata  of  constant  excitement  from  the  <5ommenoement  to  the  close. 
We  pity  the  grief  of  Atys,  and  yet  admire  his  noUeness  of  mind  in 
eadesvonring  to  smother  any  feeling^of  Jealousy  or  hatred  against  his 
generous  vival,  who  was  worthy  of  the  affisotions  of  his  mistress.  Equally 
do  we  iqppieciate  the  delicacy  and  modesty  of  Sangaride,  who  restrains,  as 
hmg  as  possible,  the  avowal  of  a  mutual  passion  until  the  intensity  of  her 
emotions  reveals  the  fatal  secret.  It  was  a  fine  stroke  of  dramatic  art  to 
make  her  declaration  of  all  that  Atys  desired  in  one  sense,  the  very  climax 
of  his  misery  in  another  sense.  Atys  was  thus  rendered  at  once  the 
happiest  and  the  most  miserable  of  men,  for  he  knew  the  jealousy  and 
dreaded  the  vengeance  of  CybMe,  as  soon  as  she  became  acquainted  with 
his  fiuthlessness  towards  herself.  The  terrible  moment  at  last  arrived, 
when  the  slighted  and  indignant  goddess  ascertained  the  infidelity  of  the 
Phrygian  shepherd.  She  first  deprived  him  of  his  reason  :  then  incited 
him,  when  mad,  to  murder  Sangaride,  and  afterwards  restores  him  to  his 
senses,  that  he  may  feel  the  full  extent  of  his  wretchedness.  She  expresses 
her  cruel  sentence  in  the  two  following  beautiful  lines  : 

Acheve  ma  venKeance,  Atys :  connais  ton  crime ; 
£t  reprends  ta  raison  poor  sentir  ton  malheur. 

This  dreadful  conclusion,  it  must  be  confessed,  would  be  more  in 
keeping  with  tragedy  than  with  opera.  Moreover,  the  excessive  barbarity 
of  Cyb^le  does  not  accord  with  the  character  of  a  divinity,  whom  the 
ancients  called,  par  excellence,  the  good  goddess.  The  ferocity  of  her 
vengeance  would  have  better  suited  one  of  the  furies,  or  one  of  the 
infernal  deities,  or  even  the  spiteful,  petulant,  and  merciless  Juno. 
Cyb^e,  however,  repents,  and  changes  Atys  into  a  pine-tree.  Quinault 
put  on  the  stage  very  many  of  the  metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  but  the 
improved  taste  of  the  public  has,  since  his  da3rs,  revolted  against  the  tricks 
of  the  scene-shifters.  He  is  now  restored  to  life  and  reason  by  the 
agency  of  Cupid. 

Quinanlt,  in  his  three  last  works,  Amadis,  Roland,  and  Armide,  passed 
from  the  ancient  fribles  of  Greece  to  the  Spanish  romances  and  the  heroic 
poems  of  modem  Italy.  He  made  use  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  as  he  had 
formerly  borrowed  the  materials  of  his  operas  from  Ovid,  but  he  never 
attempted  to  dramatize  any  historical  subject.  Our  author  seems  to  have 
considered  the  opera  as  the  country  of  fictions,  and  as  an  exhibition  too 
light  and  trifling  to  introduce  on  the  scene  either  authentic  narrative  or 
the  exploits  of  real  chiefs  or  heroes. 

Voltaire  entluuBasticany  admired  the  fourth  act  of  Roland  :  he 
prononnced  it  one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of  dramatic  talent ;  and 
who  shall  presume  to  differ  from  so  high  an  authority  ?  Nothing  indeed 
can  be  more  in  the  true  spirit  of  theatrical  representation  than  the  scene 
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in  which  Roland^  fiill  of  hope,  love,  and  confidence,  appioadieB  the 
rendezvous  appointed  by*  Angelica,  and  discovers  at  each  step  the 
treachery  of  his  mistress.  The  gaiety  and  merriment  of  the  peasants, 
who  have  met  to  celebrate  the  loves  of  Angelica  and  Medor,  lacerate  the 
heart  of  the  unfortunate  and  deceived  hero,  and  Ibrm  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  dark  fury  and  burning  vengeance  of  his  soul.  The  soliloquy  of 
Roland,  before  he  sets  out  to  meet  his  mistress,  may  rank  among  the  most 
melodious  effusions  of  the  lyric  muse. 

Ah  !  j'attendrai  Ions-temps :  U  Doit  est  loin  encore. 

Qnoi !  le  ftoleil  yent-il  hiire  toi^onrt  ? 
Jalonx  de  men  bonhear,  il  proloni^e  son  conn 

Pour  retarder  U  beaat6  que  j'adore. 
O  unit !  favorises  mes  d^irs  amoarenx : 
Presses  Tastre  da  jonr  de  detcendre  dans  I'onde ; 
D6ployez  dans  les  airs  vos  voiles  t^n^brenx : 
Jc  ne  troublerai  plus,  par  mes  cris  doaleureux, 

Votre  tranqaillit6  profonde. 

Le  charmant  objet  de  mes  vceox 

N*attend  que  pour  vous  rend  re  heurenx 

Le  pins  fidele  ainant  da  moode, 
O  nuit !  favoriscz  mes  d^sirs  amoureux. 

Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  simplicity  and  tend^rnessr  of  the 
two  following  songs  by  a  shepherd  and  shepherdess : 


Angdlque  est  reine ;  elle  est  belle : 
Mais  ses  grandeurs  ni  ses  appas 
Ne  me  rendraient  pas  infidele  ; 

Je  ne  qaitterais  pas 

Ma  bergere  poor  elle. 


Quand  des  riches  pays  arros^  par  la  Seine» 
Le  charmant  Medor  rerait  roi,      [moi, 

Quand  il  pour  rait  quitter  Ang6Uquc  poor 
Et  me  faire  ane  grande  reine, 
Non,  je  ne  vondrais  pas  encore 
Quitter  mon  beiger  pour  Medor. 


We  had  intended  to  have  given  some  specimens  from  the  Armide,  bnt, 
on  reflection,  we  found  it  impossible  to  do  justice  to  that  masterly 
production,  without  greatly  overstepping  our  limits.  It  would  indeed 
require  an  article  by  itself.  We  cordially  recommend  all  our  young 
readers  who  wish  to  cultivate  a  correct  taste,  and  acqtdre  a  knowledge  of 
the  higher  beauties  of  French  poetry,  to  study  with  attention  the  various 
operas  of  Quinault. 


NARBATIVB  OF  THE  ATTEMPT  TO  ASSASSINATE  THE 

KING  OF  POLAND,  IN  1771. 


Thb  recent  attempt  of  Fieschi  to  murder  the  King  of  the  Fkench  and  his 
sons,  and  the  extraordinary  escape  of  the  intended  victims,  wiU  form  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  narratives  in  the  history  of  crime.  It  has,  how- 
ever, its  parallel  in  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Poniatowski,  king  of  Fdandi 
on  the  night  of  the  3d  September,  1771,  a  circumstantial  statement  of 
which  will  be  found  in  this  article. 
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A  PoliBh  noUeman^  named  Pulaski,  a  general  in  the  anny  of  the  confe- 
derates, was  the  person  who  planned  the  atrocious  enterprise.  The 
conspirators  who  carried  it  into  execution  were  about  forty  in  number, 
and  were  hraded  by  three  chieft,  named  Lukawski,  Strawenski,  and 
Kosinski.  These  three  cbie£i  had  been  engaged-  and  hired  for  that  pur* 
pose  by  Pulaski,  who,  in  the  town  of  Czetsehokow,  in  Great  Poland, 
obliged  them  to  swear  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  by  placing  their  hands 
between  his,  either  to  delirer  the  king  alive  into  his  hands,  or,  in  case 
that  was  impossible,  to  put  him  to  death.  The  three  chieft  chose  thirty* 
seven  persons  to  accompany  them.  They  obtained  admission  into 
Warsaw,  unsuspected  and  undiscovered,  by  ]ihe  following  stratagem.  Hiey 
disguised  themselves  as  peasants  come  to  sell  hay,  and  artfuUy  .concealed 
thdr  saddles,  aims,  Khd  clothes,  under  the  loads  of  hay  which  they  brought 
in  waggons  more  effectually  to  escape  detection. 

On  Saturday  night,  the  3d  of  September,  1771,  a  few  of  these  con- 
^irators  remained  in  the  skirts  of  the  town  $  and  the  others  repaired  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  the  street  of  the  Capuchins,  where  his  Majesty 
was  expected  to  pass  about  his  usual  hour  of  returning  to  the  palace. 
The  king  had  been  to  visit  his  uncle,  the  Prince  Czartoriski,  grand  chan« 
cellor  of  Lithuania,  and  was  on  his  return  from  thence  to  the  palace 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  He  was  in  a  coach,  accompanied  by  at 
« least  fifteen  or  sixteen  attendants,  besides  an  aide-de-camp  in  the  carriage ; 
scarce  was  he  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  paces  from  Prince  Czarto* 
risky*s  palace,  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  conspirators,  who  com- 
manded the  coachman  to  stop,  on  pain  of  instant  death.  They  fired 
several  shots  into  the  carriage,  one  of  which  passed  through  the  body  of 
a  heydnc,  who  endeavoured  to  defend  his  master  from  the  violence  of 
the  assassins.  Almost  all  the  other  persons  who  preceded  and  accom- 
panied his  Majesty  were  dispersed;  even  the  aide-de-camp  abandoned 
him,  and  attempted  to  conceal  himself  by  flight.  Meanwhile  the  king 
had  opened  the  door  of  his  carriage,  with  the  design  of  effecting  his  escape 
under  shelter  of  the  night,  which  was  extremely  dark.  He  had  even 
alighted  when  the  assassins  seized  him  by  the  hair,  exclaiming  in  Polish, 
with  horrible  execrations :  **  We  have  thee  now,  thy  hour  is  come." 
One  of  them  discharged  a  pistol  at  him  so  very  near,  that  he  felt  the  heat 
of  the  flash ;  while  another  cut  him  across  the  head  with  a  sabre,  which 
penetrated  to  the  bone.  They  then  laid  hold  of  his  Majesty  by  the  collar, 
and,  mounting  on  horseback,  dragged  him  along  the  road  between  their 
horses  at  full  gallop,  for  near  five  hundred  paces,  through  the  streets  of 
Wsnaw.  All  was  confusion  and  disorder  during  this  time  at  the  palace, 
where  his  attendants,  who  had  deserted  their  master,  had  spread  the  alarm. 
The  foot-guards  ran  immediately  to  the  spot  from  whence  the  king  had 
been  conveyed,  but  they  found  only  his  hat  aU  bloody,  and  his  bag ; 
this  increased  their  apprehensions  for  his  life.     The  whole   city  was  in 
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an  uproar.  The  assassins  profited  by  the  universal  confiwon,  lerror  asid 
consternation,  to  bear  away  their  prise.  Finding,  however,  that  he  was 
incapable  of  following  them  on  foot,  and  that  he  had  already  almost  lost 
his  respiration  from  the  violence  with  which  he  had  been  dragged,  they 
set  him  on  horseback,  and  then  redoubled  their  speed,  for  fear  of  being 
overtaken.  When  they  came  to  the  ditch  which  surrounds  Warsaw,  they 
obliged  him  to  leap  his  horse  over.  In  the  attempt  the  horse  fell  twioe, 
and  at  the  second  fall  broke  his  leg.  They  then  mounted  his  M^es^ 
on  another,  all  covered  as  he  was  with  dirt. 

The  conspirators  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  ditch,  than  they  began  to 
rifle  the  king,  tearing  off  the  black  eagle  of  Ftussia,  whieh  he  wore  roond 
his  neck,  and  the  diamond  cross  hanging  to  it.  It  was  Lnkawski,  mie  of 
the  three  chiefs  of  this  band,  who  committed  this  outrage,  in  order  that  he 
might  prove  to  Pulaski,  by  showing  him  the  eagle,  that  the  king  was  in 
their  hands,  and  on  his  way.  Lukawski  himself  gave  this  explanation 
before  he  was  executed.  The  king  requested  the  assassins  to  leave  him 
his  handkerchief,  to  which  they  consented;  his  tablets  escaped  their 
rapacity.  A  great  number  of  the  ruffians  retired  after  having  thus  plun- 
dered him,  probably  with  the  intent  of  notifying  to  their  respective  leaders 
the  success  of  their  enterprize,  and  the  king's  arriyal  as  a  prisoner.  Only 
seven  remained  with  him,  of  whom  Kosinski  was  the  chief.  The  night 
was  exceedingly  dark ;  they  were  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  road }  and, 
as  the  horses  could  not  keep  their  legs,  they  obliged  his  Majesty  to  follow 
them  on  foot,  with  only  one  shoe,  the  other  being  lost  in  the  dirt. 

They  continued  to  wander  through  the  open  meadows,  without  follow- 
ing any  certain  path,  and  widiout  getting  to  any  distance  from  Warsaw. 
They  again  mounted  the  king  on  horseback,  two  of  them  holding  him  on 
each  side  by  the  hand,  and  a  third  leading  his  horse  by  the  bridle.  In 
this  manner  they  were  proceeding,  when  his  Majesty,  finding  they  had 
taken  a  road  which  led  to  a  village  called  Burakow,  warned  them  not  to 
enter  it,  because  there  were  some  Russians  stationed  in  that  place,  who 
might  propably  attempt  to  rescue  him.  This  intimation,  which  the  king 
gave  to  his  assassins,  may  at  first  eight  appear  extraordinary  and  oqac* 
countable,  but  was  really  dictated  by  the  greatest  address  and  judgment 
He  apprehended  with  reason,  that,  on  the  sight  of  a  Russian  guard,  they 
would  inetandy  put  him  to  death  with  their  sabres,  and  fly ;  whereas  by 
informing  them  of  the  danger  they  incurred,  be,  in  some  measure,  gained 
their  confidence ;  in  effect,  this  behaviour  of  the  king  seemed  to  soften 
them  a  little,  and  made  them  bdieve  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  eseape 
from  them. 

Finding  himself  incapable  of  accompanying  these  ruffians  in  the  paiafiil 
posture  in  which  they  kept  him  down  on  the  saddle,  he  requested  diem, 
since  Ihey  were  determined  to  oblige  him  to  proceed,  at  least  to  give  him 
another  horse  and  another  boot.    This  request  they  complied  with ;  and 
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oontoming  thdr  progress  dirougfa  almost  imimssable  lands,  without  any 
road«  and  ignorant  of  their  way,  they  at  length  found  theinsdves  in  the 
wood  of  BielaDy,  only  one  league  distatit  from  Warsaw.  From  the  time 
thqr  had  passed  the  ditch,  they  repeatedly  demanded  of  Kosinski,  theit 
ehief,  if  it  was  not  yet  time  to  put  the  king  to  death ;  and  these  demands 
w«re  reiterated  in  proportion  to  the  ohstaeles  and  difficulties  they  encoun* 
tered.  The  king,  in  his  speech  to  the  Diet  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators, 
interceded  strongly  for  Kosinski,  or  John  Kutsma,  to  whom  he  gratefully 
eipressed  himself  in  the  following  words,  *'  As  I  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
assassins,  I  heard  them  repeatedly  ask  John  Kutsma,  if  they  should  not 
aasBSHinate  me,  but  he  always  prevented  them.  He  was  the  first  who 
penoaded  them  to  behave  towards  me  with  greater  gentleness;  and 
obliged  them  to  confer  on  me  some  services  which  I  then  greatly  wanted ; 
namely,  one  to  give  me  a  cap,  and  another  avboot,  which  at  that  time 
were  no  trifling  presents  $  for  the  cold  air  greatly  affected  the  wound  in 
my  head  ^  and  my  foot,  which  was  covered  with  blood,  gave  me  inex- 
pressible torture,  which  continued  every  moment  encreasing.** 

Meanidule  the  confusion  and  consternation  increased  at  Warsawt 
The  guarcfa  were  afiradd  to  pursue  the  conspirators,  lest  terror  of  being 
overtaken  should  prompt  them  in  the  darkness  to  mas»aore  the  king ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  not  pursuing  -they  might  give  them  time  to 
escape  with  their  prize,  beyond  the  possibility  of  assistance.  Several  of 
the  first  nobility  at  length  mounted  on  horseback,  and  feUowing  the  track 
of  the  assassins,  arrived  at  the  place  where  his  Majesty  had  crossed  die 
ditdi.  Theie  they  found  his  pelisse,  which  he  had  lost  in  the  precipita- 
UoB  widi  which  he  was  hurried  away  :  it  was  bloody,  and  pierced  with 
holes  made  by  the  balls  and  sabres.  This  convinced  them  that  he  was 
no  mors. 

We  left  the  king  still  in  the  hands  of  the  seven  remaining  assassins, 
who  adv»nced  with  him  into  the  wood  of  fiielany,  when  they  were 
soddenly  alanned  by  a  Russian  patiole  or  detachment.  Instantly  holding 
oonacO,  four  of  them  disiqypeared,  leaving  him  with  the  other  three,  who 
compelled  him  tx>  walk  on.  Scarce  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  a 
Russian  guard  chsUenged  them  anew.  Two  of  the  assassins  then  fled, 
and  the  king  remained  alone  with  Kosinski  the  chief,  both  on  foot.  His 
Majesty,  eihausted  by  the  fatigue  whick  he  had  undergone,  implored  his 
conductor  to  stop,  and  suffer  him  to  tsske  a  moment's  repose.  Kosinski 
refused,  menacing  him  with  his  naked  sabre ;  and,  at  the  same  time» 
informed  him,  that  beyond  the  wood  they  would  find  a  carriage.  They 
continued  their  walk  till  they  came  to  Uie  door  of  the  convent  of  Bielany. 
KosouAi  appeared  lost  in  thought,  and  so  much  agitated  by  his  vefleotions, 
that  the  king,  perceiving  the  disorder  of  his  mind,  and  observing  tkat  he 
wandered  without  knowing  the  road«  said  to  him  "  I  see  yon  are  at  a  foes 
which  way  to  proceed.    Let  me  enter  the  convent  of  Bielsny,  and  do  you 
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provide  for  your  own  safety.**    "  No/'  repKed  Kosinski^  ''  I  ha?e  swon, 
and  will  keep  my  oath." 

They  proceeded  till  they  came  to  Mariemont,  a  small  palace  bdonging 
to  the  house  of  Saxony,  not  above  half  a  league  from  Warsaw :  here 
Kosinski  manifested  some  satisfaction  at  finding  where  he  was :  and  the 
king,  still  demanding  some  repose,  his  conductor  at  length  consented. 
They  sat  down  together  on  the  ground,  and  his  Majesty  employed  thoie 
moments  in  endeavouring  to  soften  Kosinski,  and  induce  him  to  £ivoiir 
or  permit  his  escape.  He  represented  the  atrocity  of  the  crime  he  hsd 
committed,  in  attempting  to  murder  his  sovereign,  and  the  invalidity  €i 
an  oath  taken  to  perpetrate  so  heinous  an  action.  Kosinski  lent  attention 
to  this  discourse,  and  began  to  betray  some  symptoms  of  repentance. 
"  But,"  said  he  '*  if  I  should  consent,  and  reconduct  you  to  Wanaw, 
what  will  be  the  consequence  ?    I  shall  be  taken  and  executed.** 

This  reflection  plunged  him  into  fresh  uncertainty  and  embarrassment 
"I  pledge  you  my  word,**  said  his  Majesty,  ''that  you  shall  sufier  no 
harm ;  but  if  you  doubt  my  promise,  esci^  while  there  is  yet  time.  I 
can  find  my  way  to  some  place  of  security ;  and  I  will  certainly  direct 
your  pursuers  to  take  the  contrary  road  to  that  which  you  have  chosen.*' 
Kosinski  could  no  longer  contain  himself,  but,  throwing  himsdfattbe 
king*s  feet,  implored  forgiveness  for  the  crime  he  had  committed }  snd 
swore  to  protect  him  against  every  enemy,  relying  totally  on  his  generos- 
ity for  pardon  and  preservation.  His  Majesty  reiterated  his  assurances  of 
safety.  Judging,  however,  that  it  was  prudent  to  gain  some  asylum 
without  delay,  and  recollecting  that  there  was  a  mill  at  some*considenible 
distance,  he  immediately  made  towards  it.  Konnski  knocked,  bat  in 
vain  3  no  answer  was  given  3  he  then  broke  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  window, 
and  entreated  shelter  for  a  nobleman  who  had  been  plundered  by  robbers. 
The  miller  refused,  supposing  them  to  be  the  leaders  of  a  banditti,  and 
continued  for  more  than  half  an  hour  to  persist  in  his  refusal.  At  length 
the  king  approached,  and  speaking  through  the  broken  pane,  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  admit  them  under  his  roof,  remarking,  "  If  we  were 
robbers,  as  you  suppose,  it  would  be  very  easy  for  us  to  break  the  whole 
window,  instead  of  a  single  pane  of  glass.'*  This  argument  prevailed. 
They  at  length  opened  the  door,  and  admitted  his  Majesty.  He  imme- 
diately wrote  a  note  to  General  Coccei,  colonel  of  the  foot  guards.  It 
was  literally  as  follows :  "  Par  une  esp^  de  miracle,  je  suis  sauv^  des 
mains  des  assassins.  Je  suis  id  au  petit  moulin  de  Mariemont.  Venes 
au  pltttdt  me  tirer  d*ici«  Je  suis  bless^  mais  pas  fort."  "  By  a  kind  of 
miracle,  I  am  escaped  from  the  hands  of  assassins.  I  am  now  at  the  mill 
of  Mariemont.  Gome  as  soon  as  possible,  and  take  me  from  hence.  I 
am  wounded  but  not  dangerously.** — ^It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
however,  that  the  king  could  persuade  any  one  to  carry  this  note  to 
Warsaw,  as  the  people  of  the  mill,  imagining  thiit  he  was  a  nobleman 
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who  had  Just  been  phmdered  by  robbers^  were  afraid  of  falling  in  with  the 
troop.  Kosinaki  then  offered  to  restore  erery  thing  he  had  taken ;  but 
hiB  Mi^ty  left  him  all,  except  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  White  Eagle. 

When  the  messenger  arriyed  with  the  note,  the  astonishment  and  Joy 
were  incredible.  Coccei  instantly  rode  to  the  mill,  followed  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  gnards.  He  met  Koeinski  at  the  door,  with  his  sabre  drawn, 
who  admitted  him  as  soon  as  he  knew  him.  The  king  had  sunk  into  a 
sleep,  caused  by  his  ftitigae,  and  was  stretched  on  the  ground  coyered 
widi  the  miUer*s  cloak.  Coccei  immediately  threw  himself  at  his  Majesty's 
feet,  calling  him  his  sovereign,  and  kissing  his  hand.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  paint  or  describe  the  astonishment  of  the  mOler  and  his  family, 
who  instantly  imitated  Coccei's  example,  by  throwing  themselyes  on  their 
knees.  The  king  returned  to  Warsaw  in  General  Coccei's  carriage,  and 
reached  the  palace  about  five  in  the  morning.  His  wound  was  found  not 
to  be  dangerous  -,  and  he  soon  recovered  the  bruises  and  injuries  he  had 
goffered  during  this  memorable  night. 

So  extraordinary  an  escape  is  scarcely  to  be  parallelled  in  history,  and 
aflfords  ample  matter  of  wonder  and  surprise.  Certainly,  neither  the 
escape  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  from  Damiens,  nor  that  of  the  king  of  Por* 
tngal  from  the  conspiracy  of  the  Duke  d'Aveiro,  nor  even  that  of  Louis 
Philippe  from  Fieschi,  are  more  amazing  or  improbable  than  that  of  the 
king  of  Pcdand.  Indeed  the  people  of  Warsaw  scarcely  credited  the 
evidence  of  their  senses  when  they  saw  him  return. 

It  is  natural  to  enquire  what  became  of  Kosinski  and  the  other 
conspirators.  Kosinski  was  bom  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  and  was  of 
mean  extraction.  His  real  name  was  John  Kutsma,  but  he  assumed  that 
of  Koottski,  a  noble  Polish  family,  to  give  himself  more  credit.  He  had 
been  created  an  officer  in  the  troops  of  the  confederates  under  Pulawski. 
It  wonld  seem  as  if  Kosinski  began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  preserving  the 
king's  life  from  the  time  when  Lukawski  and  Strawenski  abandoned  him  $ 
yet  he  had  great  strug^es  with  himself  before  he  could  resolve  on  this 
conduct,  after  the  solemn  engagement  into  which  he  had  entered.  Even 
after  he  had  conducted  the  king  back  to  Warsaw,  he  expressed  more  than 
once  his  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  what  he  had  done,  and  some  remorse 
at  having  deceived  his  employers. 

Lukawski  and  Strawenski  were  both  taken,  and  several  of  the  other 
assassins.  At  his  Majesty's  peculiar  request  and  entreaty,  the  Diet 
remitted  the  capita]  punishment  of  the  inferior  conspirators,  and  con- 
demned them  to  woric  for  life  on  the  fortifications  of  Kaminiec.  By  his 
intercession  likewise  with  the  Diet,  the  horrible  punishment  and  various 
modes  of  torture,  which  the  laws  of  Poland  decree  and  inflict  on  regicides 
were  mitigated  j  and  both  Lukawski  and  Strawenski  were  only  simply 
bdieaded.  Kosinski  was  detained  under  a  very  strict  confinement,  and 
obliged  to  give  evidence  against  his  companions.     Nothing  could  be  more 
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noble  and  manly  than  the  whole  of  Lukawaki't  oondiict  prerioiisly  to  his 
death.  When  he  was  carried  to  the  place  of  execation>  although  hb 
body  was  almost  extenuated  by  the  severity  of  his  confinement,  diet,  and 
treatmentj  his  spirit,  unsubdued,  raised  him  above  the  terrors  of  an 
infamous  and  public  execution.  He  had  not  been  permitted  to  shave  his 
beard  while  in  prison,  and  his  dress  was  squalid  to  the  greatest  d^|ree ; 
yet  none  of  these  humiliations  depressed  his  mind.  With  a  grandeor 
of  soul  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  hut  which  it  was  impossible  not  to 
admire,  he  refused  to  see  or  embrace  the  traitor  KosinskL  When 
conducted  to  the  scene  of  execution,  which  was  about  a  mile  from  Warsaw, 
he  betrayed  no  emotion  of  terror  or  unmanly  fear.  He  made  a  Aiom 
harangue  to  the  multitude  assembled  <m  the  occasion,  in  which  he  by  no 
means  expressed  any  sorrow  for  his  past  conduct,  or  contrition  for  his 
attempt  on  the  king,  which  he  probably  r^arded  as  meriUwions  and 
patriotic.     His  head  was  severed  from  his  body. 

Strawenski  was  beheaded  at  the  same  time,  but  he  neither  hanuoigued 
the  people,  nor  shewed  any  signs  of  contrition.  Pulaski,  who'oommanded 
one  of  the  many  corps  of  confederated  Poles  thtu  in  arms,  and  who  was 
the  great  agent  and  promoter  of  the  assassination,  escaped  from  Polaiid, 
and  repaired  to  America.  He  distinguished  himsdf  in  the  service  of  the 
Americans,  and  was  killed  in  the  attempt  to  force  the  British  lines  at  the 
siege  of  Savannah,  in  1779.  His  bitter  enemies,  the  Russians,  paid 
homage  to  his  military  talents,  nor  were  they  ever  able  to  take  him 
prisoner  during  the  civil  war. 

To  return  to  Kosinski,  the  man  who  spared  the  king's  life.  Abont  a 
week  after  the  execution  of  Lukawski  and  Strawenski,  he  was  sent  by  his 
mijesty  out  of  Poland.  He  settled  himself  at  Semigallia  in  the  ps^ 
territories,  where  he  enjoyed  an  annual  pension  from  the  king.  The 
miller  of  Mariemont  was  not  foigotten.  His  mijesty  rewarded  him  to 
the  extent  of  his  wishes,  by  building  him  a  capacious  miil  on  the  Viitulav 
and  allowing  him  a  small  pension. 

A  circumstance  almost  incredible,  and  which  seems  to  Iweathe  all  the 
syguinary  bigotry  of  the  sixteenth  century,  cannot  be  onatted.  It  is 
that  the  pi^al  nuncio  in  Poland,  inspired  with  a  furious  seal  s^aiast  the 
dissidents,  whom  he  believed  to  be  protected  by  the  king,  not  only 
approved  the  scheme  for  assassinating  his  majesty,  but  blessed  the 
weapons  of  the  conspirators  at  CsBctschokow,  previously  to  their  setting 
out  on  their  expedition.  This  is  a  feet  indisputably  true,  and  acarody  to 
be  exceeded  by  any  thing  under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  of  Rnsnoe, 
or  of  his  mother  Catharine  of 
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Ths  gr^hound  is  of  a  beautiful  and  delicate  formation  for  speed  and 
majestic  attraction ;  if  a  metaphorical  allusion  may  be  made  between  th^ 
human  and  the  brute  creation,  the  allegory  would  not  be  too  far  extended 
in  considering  the  greyhound,  from  his  appearance,  equanimity,  mildness, 
and  affability,  one  of  the  superior  classes  of  his  own  socieQr ,  he  possesses 
all  the  dignity,  without  the  degradation,  of  any  part  of  his  species,  and  is 
never  seen  without  a  predilection  in  his  favour.  They  have  been  for 
many  centuries  in  the  highest  estimation  in  England,  and  in  the  time  of 
king  John,  greyhounds  were  accepted  by  him  as  payment,  in  lieu  of 
money,  for  the  renewal  of  grants,  and  the  liquidation  of  fines  and  forfei- 
tona  doe  to  the  crown.  One  fine  paid  to  this  monarch  upon  record, 
A.  D.  1203,  specifies  "  five  hundred  marks,  ten  horses,  and  ten  leashes  of 
greyhimnds.**  Another,  in  seven  years  after,  specifies  "  one  swift  running 
horse  and  six  greyhounds." 

The  mild,  affable,  and  serene  aspect  of  the  greyhound,  in  its  domestic 
state,  constitutes  no  drawback  on  its  native  sagacity,  or  grateful  attention 
to  ita  protector,  of  which  the  unfortunate  king  Charies  the  First  was  so 
tmly  observant^  that  the  remark  he  made  during  his  troubles  is  upon 
record,  and  strictly  just,  as  applicable  to  the  instinctive  fidelity  of  the 
animal,  as  well  as  its  satyrioal  effects  on  the  herd  of  sycophants  who  sor- 
rounded  him.  In  the  course  of  a  familiar  conversation,  rejecting  the 
caniAe  species  in  genenl,  a  doubt  was  started,  what  particular  kind  of  a 
dog  was  entitled  to  pre-eminence,  when  it  was  universally  admitted  to  rest 
between  the  spauid  and  the  greyhound  :  to  which  the  monarch  gave  a 
polished  finish,  in  favour  of  the  latter,  by  saying  it  possessed  all  the 
gtNid-aature  and  solidtous  affiibility  of  the  spaniel,  without  the  fawniqg. 

It  IS  in  the  healthful  exercise  of  coursing  that  the  qualities  of  the  grey* 
hound  are  seen  to  most  advantage.  We  propose  to  give  some  account  of 
this  tndy  English  sport,  and  enumerate  a  few  of  the  feats  performed  by 
the  most  celebrated  dogs.  The  celebrated  Lord  Orford  was  the  father  of 
modem  coursing,  and  his  sample  was  warmly  imitated  by  Colonel 
Thomteti  and  Major  T<^hatt,  who,  with  some  very  trifling  shades  of 
exertion,  were  for  many  yean  in  sole  possession  of  the  most  distin- 
goished  breed  of  greyhoands  in  the  kingdom.  Czarina^  Jupiter,  Claret, 
Snowball,  Miller,  Schoolboy,  and  Ma{:or,  have  all  been  of  highest  celebrity 
and  are  entitled  to  individual  description. 

Czarina  was  bred  by  Lord  Orford,  and  purchased,  at  the  sale  afiter  his 
lofdihip*s  decease,  by  Colonel  TluNmton,  with  an  intent  to  cross  and 
improve  the  breed  at  ThomviUe  Royal,  in  the  full  eucoess  of  which  he  was 
most  umptf  gratified.  In  the  character  of  this  bitch,  there  were  two 
remarkable  traitt :  she  won  forty-seven  matches,  without  ev^r  being  beat. 
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and  allowed  no  signs  of  producing  pn^^eny  till  she  had  completed  her 
thirteenth  year,  when  she  brought  forth  four  whelps  by  Jupiter,  all  of 
whom  lived,  and  were  excellent  runners.  She  was  the  dam  of  Claret  and 
young  Czarina,  both  of  whom  chaUenged  all  Yorkshire,  and  won  tlieir 
matches. 

Snowball  and  Major  were  own  brothers,  which  proved  superior  to  any 
breed  in  the  imperial  dominions.  They  were  got  by  Claret  out  of  a 
&vorite  bitch  of  Major  Topham*s ;  and  a  brace  of  whelps,  of  which  the 
celebrated  Major  was  one,  were  sent  to  Colonel  Thornton,  as  a  sporting 
recompense  for  the  use  of  his  dog.  Snowball  was  considered,  when 
taken  all  in  all,  to  have  been  the  most  perfect  greyhound  ever  produced. 
He  won  four  cups,  couples,  and  upwards  of  thirty  matches,  at  Malton, 
and  upon  the  Wolds  in  Yorkshire,  and  so  beat  a  dog  of  Mr.  Flummer*8| 
that  the  animal  died  immediately  the  course  was  concluded.  Snowball 
was  never  equally  feced  in  the  field  but  by  his  own  blood }  having  in  ex- 
ercise and  private  trial  always  appeared  some  shades  inferior  to  his  brother 
Major,  and  his  aunt  yellow  Czarina.  In  the  November  Malton  coursing 
meeting,  1799,  a  Scotch  greyhound  was  produced,  which  had  beaten 
every  competitor  in  Scotland,  was  brought  to  England,  and  challenged 
any  dog  in  the  kingdom  3  the  challenge  was  accepted  for  Snowball,  when, 
after  a  course  of  more  than  two  mUes,  the  match  was  decided  in  his 
&vour. 

In  the  year  1 792,  Schoolboy,  the  property  of  Mr.  Thomas  Clerk,  usually 
called  Vauxhall  Clerk,  was  a  greyhound  of  much  sporting  celebrity  at 
Newmarket,  and  in  its  vicinity.  He  was  bred  by  Sir  Charles  Bunbury, 
and  got  by  Dr.  Frampton's  Fop,  out  of  Sir  Charles's  Miss.  He  ran  a 
great  number  of  matches  over  Newmarket,  upon  which  very  large  sums 
were  frequently  depending,  and  was  never  beaten.  He  was  the  sire  of  Troy, 
Traveller,  Lily,  and  others,  very  good  runners,  many  of  whom  were  sold 
for  twenty  guineas  each. 

That  highly  celebrated  dog,  called  the  Miller,  bred  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  B. 
Dudley,  had  little  to  boast  of  on  the  score  of  pedigree,  having,  bypenonal 
merit,  run  himself  into  popularity.  During  the  first  nine  months  he  vns 
so  exceedingly  awkward,  heavy,  clumsy,  and  unpromising,  that  no 
thoughts  were  entertained  of  bringing  him  into  the  field  :  the  book  of  fate, 
however,  seems  to  have  contained  predictive  pages  in  his  favour ;  various 
vicissitudes  are  observed  in  the  human  as  well  as  in  the  animal  creation ;— 

« 

many  a  substantial  city  subordinate  (originally  from  the  tail  of  the  plough) 
has  become  the  chief  magbtrate  of  the  first  commercial  city  of  the  worid. 
But  we  are  moralizing. 

The  Miller,  upon  a  sporting  emergency,  (when  only  twelve  months 
old,)  was  borrowed  of  the  owner  by  a  fnend,  who,  going  to  the  marshes 
in  St.  Osyth,  did  not  like  to  appear  without  having  a  sporting-like 
appendage  in  his  retinue  ;    alike  unknowing  and  unknown,  he  was 
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introduced  to  the  honours  of  the  day,  winning  several  matches  against 

the  beat  dogs  in  the  field.    Returning  with  this  sudden  and  unexpected 

blase  t>f  reputation^  considered  worthy  of  confidence,   appointed  to  a 

place  in  the  administration,  and  admitted  into  the  cabinet  council  of  the 

canine  department^  he  was  received  into  universal  favour  among  the 

leaders  of  sporting.     Having  thus  raised  himself  from  the  recesses  of 

obscmity  to  a  high  d^ree  of  eminoice,  and  literally  run  himself  into 

npntadon,  he  became  occasionally  introduced  to  the  most  poweiiul  and 

popular  opponents ;  among  whom,  however,  he  continued  to  maintain 

his  superiority  over  every  dog  brought  against  him ;  winning,  during  that 

time,  seventy-four  successive  matohes,  without  having  been  once  beaton. 

The  energetic  velocity  of  the  greyhound  in  pursuit  of  game,  has  always 

been  a  matter  of  admiration  to  the  lovers  of  the  sport ;    but  more 

paiticulariy  to  the  meditative  amateurs,  when  prompted  by  reflection  to 

form  comparisons.     Various  have  been  the  opinions  upon  the  diflference 

of  speed  between  a  well-bred  greyhound  and  a  blood  horse  of  some 

celebrity,  if  opposed  to  each  other  for  a  mile,  or  for  any  greater  or 

shorter  distance.    It  has  by  the  best  and  most  experienced  judges  been 

thought  that,  upon  a  dead  flat  level,  a  horse  of  this  description  would 

prove  superior  to  a  greyhound ;  but  that  in  a  hilly  country,  the  greyhound 

would  have  an  evident  advantage.  .  Wishes  had  frequently  been  indulged 

by  different  members  of  the  sporting  world,  thai  some  criterion  could  be 

adopted,  by  which  the  certainty  of  superiority  in  speed  could  be  fairly 

ascertained ;  when,  after  a  variety  of  suggestions,  the  following  circum* 

stance  accidentally  took  place,  affording  some  rays  of  information  upon 

what  was  previously  considered  a  matter  of  the  greatest  uncertainty. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1 800,  a  matoh  was  to  have  been  run  over 
Doncaster  course,  for  pne  hundred  guineas,  but  one  of  the  horses  having 
been  drawn,  a  mare  started  alone,  that  by  running  the  ground  she  might 
ensure  the  wager ;  when  having  run  about  one  mile  of  the  four^  she  was 
accompanied  by  a  greyhound  bitoh,  which  joined  her  from  the  side  of  the 
course,  and  emulatively  entering  into  competition,  continued  to  race  with 
the  mare,  the  other  three  miles,  keeping  nearly  head  and  head,  affording 
an  excellent  treat  to  the  field,  by  the  energetic  exertions  of  each.  At 
passing  the  distance,  five  to  four  was  betted  in  favour  of  the  greyhound : 
when  parallel  with  the  stand,  it  was  even  betting  -,  the  mare,  however^ 
had  the  advantage  by  a  head  at  the  termination. 

In  this  article  we  have  mentioned  Lord  Orford,  as  the  father  of  modem 
coursing.  In  consequence  of  his  very  extensive  property,  and  his 
influence  as  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  he  not  only 
interested  many  opulent  neighbours  in  the  diversion,  but,  from  the  extent 
of  hii  connections,  could  command  such  an  immensity  of  private  quarters 
for  his  greyhounds,  with  the  advantage  of  making  such  occasional  selec- 
tions, that  few  men,  besides  himself,  could  possess.  There  were  times 
Vol.  I.— No.  4.  16 
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when  he  was  known' to  have  fifty  brace  of  greyhonnds ;  and,  aa  h  wai 
a  fixed  rale  never  to  part  with  a  smgle  whelp  till  he  had  a  &ir  andfabttan* 
tial  trial  of  his  speed,  he  had  evident  chances  (beyond  ahnost  any  other 
individual)  of  having,  among  so  great  a  number,  a  coUeedon  of  very 
superior  dogs ;  but,  so  intent  was  his  lordship  upon  this  pecoliar  object  of 
attainment,  that  he  went  still  further  in  every  possible  direction  to  obtain 
perfection,  and  introduced  every  experimental  cross  firom  the  English 
lurcher  to  the  Italian  greyhounds.  He  had  sdrongly  indulged  an  idea  of 
a  successful  cross  with  the  bull-dog,  which  he  could  never  be  divested  of, 
and  after  having  persevered  (in  opposition  to  every  opinion)  most  patient- 
ly seven  removes,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  best  gfeyhouidi 
ever  yet  known  ^  giving  the  small  ear,  the  rat  tail,  and  the  akin  almost 
without  hair,  together  with  that  innate  courage  which  the  high-bred 
greyhound  should  possess,  retaining  which,  instinctively,  he  would  rather 
die  than  relinquish  the  chace. 

One  defect  only  this  cross  is  admitted  to  have,  which  the  poacher 
would  rather  know  to  be  a  troth,  than  the  fidr  sportsman  would  come 
willingly  forward  to  demonstrate.  To  the  former  it  is  a  &ct  pretty  well 
known,  that  no  dog  has  the  sense  of  smelling  in  a  more  exquisite  degree 
than  the  bull-dog  3  and,  as  they  ron  mute,  under  certain  croases,  best 
answer  the  midnight  purposes  of  the  poacher  in  driviiig  hares  into  the 
wire  or  net.  Greyhounds  bred  from  this  cross  have,  therefore,  some 
tendency  to  ran  by  the  nose,  which,  if  not  immediatdy  checked  by  the 
master,  they  will  continue  for  many  miles,  and  become  very  destnictxve 
to  the  game  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  are  kept,  if  not  under 
confinement  or  restraint. 

Among  the  eccentric  experiments  of  Lord  Orford,  was  a  determination 
to  drive  four  red  deer  (stags)  in  a  phaeton,  instead  of  horses,  and  these 
he  had  reduced  to  perfect  discipline  for  his  excursious  and  short  Jooiniei 
upon  the  road  :  but,  unfortunately,  as  he  was  one  day  driving  to 
Newmarket,  their  ears  were  accidentally  saluted  with  the  cry  of  a  pack  of 
hounds,  which  soon  afier  crossing  the  road  in  the  rear,  immediatdy 
caught  scent  of  "  four  in  hand,"  and  commenced  a  new  kind  of  chaoe 
with  **  breast  high  *'  alacrity.  The  novelty  of  this  scene  was  rich  beyond 
description  $  in  vain  did  his  lordship  exhibit  all  his  charioteering  slall— 
in  vjdn  did  his  well-trained  grooms  energetically  endeavour  to  ride  before 
them  j  reins,  trammels,  and  the  weight  of  the  carriage  were  of  no  effect ; 
off  they  went,  with  the  celerity  of  a  whirlwind,  and  this  modem  phaeton, 
in  the  midst  of  his  electrical  vibrations  of  fear,  bid  fiur  to  experience  the 
fate  of  hb  name-sake.  Luckily,  however,  his  lordsldp  had  been  accns- 
tomed  to  drive  this  hudibrastic  set  of  fiery-eyed  steeds  to  the  Ram  Ian, 
at  Newmarket,  which  was  most  happily  at  hand,  and  to  this  refuge  bis 
lordship's  fervent  prayers  and  ejaculations  had  been  ardently  directed; 
into  the  yard  they  suddenly  bounded,  to  the  dismay  of  ostlers  and  stable- 
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boys,  who  seemed  to  have  kMt  all  their  fiusulties  on  the  occasion.  Here 
they  were  hickily  overpowered,  and  the  stags,  the  phaSton,  and  his  lord- 
ship, were  all  instantaneously  huddled  together  in  a  large  barn  Just  as 
the  hoonds  appeared  in  fuU  cry  at  the  gate. 

This  singular  circumstance,  although  most  luckily  attended  with  no 
accident,  effectually  cured  his  lordship's  passion  for  deer-driving;  but 
bis  invincible  seal  for  coursing,  and  his  undiminished  rage  for  its  improve- 
ment, remained  with  him  to  the  last.  No  day  was  too  long,  or  any 
weather  too  severe  for  him ;  those  who  have  ever  seen  him,  can  never 
forget  the  extreme  and  laughable  singularity  of  his  appearance.  Mounted 
on  a  stump  of  a  pye-balled  pony,  as  uniformly  broad  as  he  was  long,  in  a 
lull  suit  of  black,  without  either  great  coat  or  gloves ;  his  hands  and  face 
crimsoned  with  cold,  and  in  a  fierce  cocked  hat,  facing  every  wind  that' 
blew ;  and  while  his  gamekeepers  were  shrinking  from  the  sand -gathering 
blasts  of  Norfolk,  on  he  rode,  like  old  Liear,  regardless  of  the  elements. 

In  the  latter  period  of  his  life.  Lord  Orfbrd  was  afflicted  with  temporary 
fits  of  insanity,  and  it  became  necessary  to  place  him  under  confinement. 
He  contrived,  however,  by  some  plausible  pretext,  to  get  his  keeper  out 
of  his  room,  when  he  instantly  jumped  out  of  the  window,  ran  to  the 
stables,  and  saddled  his  pye-balled  pony,  at  the  very  time  he  well  knew 
that  the  grooms  and  stable  bop  were  all  engaged.  On  that  day  his 
favourite  biteh,  Aid  Czarina,  was  to  run  a  match  of  some  magnitude ;  the 
gam^eepers  hao^already  taken  her  to  the  field,  where  a  large  party  were 
assembled,  equally  lamenting  the  absence  of  his  lordship,  and  the  cause 
by  which- his  presence  was  prevented;  when  at  the  very  moment  of 
mutual  regret  and  condolence,  who  should  app«ur  at  full  speed,  on  the 
pye-balled  pony,  but  Lord  di|pd  himsdf ; 

His  presence  all  bosoms  appeared  to  dismay, 
His  friends  stood  in  silence  and  fear, 

But  none  had  power  to  restrain  him ;  all  atteinpts  and  entreaties  were 
in  vain;  the  matoh  he  was  determined  to  see;  and  no  persuasions 
whatever  could  influence  him  to  the  contrary.  Finding  no  endeavours 
could  divert  him  from  the  ecstatic  expectations  he  had  formed,  the  grey- 
bounds  were  started,  and  Czarina  won ;  during  the  course,  no  human 
power  or  exertion  could  prevent  him  from  riding  after  the  dogs,  more 
particularly  as  his  fiivourite  bitoh  displayed  her  superiority  at  every 
stroke ;  when,  in  the  moment  of  the  highest  exultation,  and  the  eagerness 
of  his  triumph,  unfortunately  falling  from  his  pony,  he  almost  instantly 
eipired,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  those  who  surrounded  him  at  the  last 
momait  of  his  life. 

A  man  of  more  simple  manners,  more  liberal  sentiments,  or  a  more 
courteous  nature,  never  was  known  to  constitute  a  part  of  benevolent 
ud  philanthropic  society.    All  the  urbanities  of  life  were  his,  and  he 
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seemed,  by  nature,  formechto  attract  the  most  grateful  attention.  6en^ 
rally  acquainted  as  he  was,  from  his  rank,  as  weU  as  his  sporting  parauiti, 
with  eyery  condition  of  persons,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  his 
conversation  was  happily  suited  to  each,  and  equally  winning  with  them 
all.  The  hospitality  of  his  princely  residence,  Houghton  Hall,  was  noble, 
yet  plain ;  elegant,  but  not  ostentatious.  The  park  was  cmionsly  stodted 
with  every  original,  in  beast  or  fowl  of  almost  every  country,  from  the 
African  buU  to  the  pelican  of  the  wilderness.  After  Lord  Orford*s  death, 
this  scene  of  sporting  attraction  lost  all  its  charms,  and  his  greyhounds 
and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  kennel  and  stable,  came  under  the 
hammer  of  the  auctioneer. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN   OF  NAVIGATION. 


Several  conjectures  present  themselves  concerning  the  origin  of  naviga- 
tion. Various  accidents  and  events  mi^  have  given  birth  to  that  art. 
Hie  sea  coasts  in  many  places  are  loll  of  iriands,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  continent.  Curiosity  would  naturally  inspire  men  with  an 
inclination  to  pass  over  into  these  islands.  As  this  passage  would  not 
appear  either  very  long  or  very  dangerous^  they  would  attempt  it.  Suc- 
cess in  one  of  these  attempts  would  encourage  to  a  second.  Fliny  relates, 
that  anciently  they  sailed  only  among  islands,  and  that  on  rafts. 

Fishing,  to  which  several  nations  applied  themselves  in  the  eariiest 
ages,  might  also  contribute  to  the  origin  of  navigation.  I  am,  however, 
most  inclined  to  think,  that  the  first  ideas  of  this  art  were  owing  to  those 
nations  which  were  seated  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  they  fell  into 
the  sea.  As  they  sailed  upon  these  rivers,  they  would  sometimes  be 
carried  out  to  sea,  either  by  the  current,  by  a  storm,  or  even  by  design. 
They  would  be  terrified  at  first  at  the  violence  of  the  waves,  and  the 
dangers  with  which  they  threatened  them.  But  when  they  had  got  over 
these  first  terrors,  they  would  soon  be  sensible  of  the  great  advantages 
which  the  sea  might  procure  them,  and,  of  consequence,  would  endeavour 
to  find  out  the  means  of  sailing  upon  it. 

In  whatever  way  mankind  became  fiimiliar  with  that  terrible  element,  it 
is  certain  that  the  first  essays  in  navigation  were  made  in  the  most  ancient 
times.  Moses  informs  us,  that  the  grandsons  of  Japhet  passed  over  into 
the  inlands  near  the  continent,  and  took  possession  of  them.  It  is  also 
an  undoubted  fact,  that  colonies  very  soon  sailed  from  Egypt  into  Greece. 
Sanehoniathon  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  art  of  building  ships,  and  the 
glory  of  undertaking  sea  voyages,  to  the  Caberites.  The  ancient  tradi- 
tions of  the  PhcBuicians  make  the  Caberites  contemporary  with  the  Titans. 

Experience  convincing  them  that  ships  designed  for  navigating 
the  seas  ought  to  be  of  a  diflferent  construction  from  those  intended  for 
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nwen,  they  would  make  it  their  study  to  give  such  a  form  and  solidity  to 
shipa  designed  for  sea,  as  would  enable  them  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of 
its  waves.  They  would  next  endeavour  to  find  out  a  method  of  guiding 
and  directing  them  with  ease  and  safety.  Sculls  and  oars  were  the  only 
Instruments  that  occurred  to  them  for  some  time.  It  must,  have  been 
long  beHnre  they  thought  of  adding  the  helm.  The  andents  imagined^ 
that  it  was  the  fins  of  fishes  that  first  suggested  the  idea  of  oars^  and  that 
the  hint  of  the  helm  was  taken  from  observing  how  birds  direct  their 
flight  by  their  tails.  The  shape  of  ships^  excepting  the  sails,  seems  to  me 
to  be  copied  firom  that  of  fishes.  What  the  fins  and  tails  are  to  fishes, 
that  the  oars  and  helm  are  to  ships.  But  these  are  only  conjectures  more 
or  lesa  probable,  and  not  worth  examining  to  the  bottom. 

The  action  of  the  wind,  whose  effects  are  so  sensible  and  so  frequent, 
mi^l  soon  suggest  the  use  of  sails.  But  the  manner  of  adjusting  and 
managing  them  was  more  difficult,  and  would  not  be  so  soon  discovered. 
This,  I  am  persuaded,  was  the  very  last  part  of  the  constitution  of  ships 
which  was  found  out.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  practice  of 
the  savages  and  other  rude  nations,  who  make  use  only  of  oars,  but  have 
no  sails.  It  would  be  the  same  in  the  first  ages.  The  first  navigators 
cMoly  coasted,  and  cautiously  avoided  losing  sight  of  land.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances; sails  would  have  been  more  dangerous  than  useful.  It 
wqaared  the  experience  of  several  ages  to  teach  navigators  the  art  of 
employing  the  wind  in  the  direction  of  ships. 

If  we  believe,  however,  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Egyptians,  this  art 
of  using  the  wind  by  means  of  masts  and  sails  was  exceeding  ancient. 
They  gave  the  honour  of  this  discovery  to  Isis.  But  over  and  above  the 
little  credit  which  is  due  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  history  of  that  prin* 
cess,  we  shall  see,  by  and  bye,  that  this  discovery  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
the  Egyptians. 

Men  must  soon  have  endeavoured  to  find  out  some  method  of  stopping 
ships  at  sea,  and  keeping  them  firm  at  their  moorings.  They  would  at 
first  make  use  of  various  expedients  for  thb  purpose,  such  as  large  stones, 
hampers  or  sacks  full  of  sand,  or  other  heavy  bodies.  These  they  fixed  to 
ropes,  and  threw  into  the  sea.  These  methods  would  be  sufficient  in  the 
first  ages,  when  the  vessels  they  used  were  only  small  and  light  barks.  But 
as  navigation  improved,  and  larger  ships  were  built,  some  other  machine 
became  necessary.  We  know  not  at  what  time,  or  by  whom,  the  anchor, 
that  machine  at  once  so  safe  and  so  admirable,  was  invented.  We 
find  nothing  certain  on  this  subject  in  ancient  authors.  Only  they  agree 
in  placing  this  discovery  in  ages  greatly  posterior  to  those  we  are  now 
examining.  They  ascribe  this  invention  to  several  different  persons.  I 
ima^e  the  anchor,  like  several  other  machines,  might  be  found  out  in 
many  different  countries  much  about  the  same  time.  It  is  certain  that 
the  first  anchors  were  not  made  of  iron,  but  of  stone,  or  even  of  wood. 
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These  last  were  loaded  with  lead.  We  are  told  this  by  aeirend  writen, 
and  amongst  others  by  Diodoros.  This  mnthor  relates  that  tlK  Phosni* 
cians,  in  their  first  voyages  to  Spain^  having  amassed  more  silver  than 
their  ships  could  contain,  took  the  lead  from  their  anchors,  and  put  siIto* 
in  its  place.  We  may  observe  farther,  thai  the  first  anchore  bad  only 
one  flook.  It  was  not  tiU  many  ages  after  that  Anacbarsis  invented  one 
with  two. 

AU  these  different  kinds  of  anchors  are  still  in  use  in  some  countries. 
The  inhabitants  of  Iceland,  and  of  Bander-Congo,  use  a  Itfge  stone,  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  and  a  stick  thrust  through  it.  In  China,  Japan,  Siani, 
and  the  Manillas,  they  bave  only  wooden  anchors,  to  which  diey  tie  grest 
stones.  In  the  kingdom  of  Calicut  they  are  of  stone.  The  ignorance  of 
the  first  ages,  and  of  many  nations  to  this  day,  of  the  art  of  working  iron, 
has  been  the  occasion  of  all  tbese  rude  and  clumsy  contrivances. 

Though  the  first  navigators  coasted  along  the  shores,  and  took  all  pos- 
sible pains  not  to  lose  sight  of  land,  yet,  in  the  very  first  ages,  they  must 
frequently  have  been  driven  off  to  sea  by  storms.  The  confusion  and 
uncertainty  they  found  themselves  in  when  these  accidents  happened, 
would  put  them  upon  studying  some  method  of  finding  wbere  they  were 
in  these  circumstances.  They  would  soon  be  sensible  that  the  inspection 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  the  only  thing  that  could  afford  them  any 
direction.  It  was  in  thb  manner,  probably,  that  astronomy  came  to  be 
applied  to  navigation. 

From  the  first  moment  men  began  to  observe  the  motion  €)t  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  they  would  take  notice  that  in  that  part  of  the  heavens 
where  the  sun  never  passes,  there  are  certain  stars  which  appear  con- 
stantly every  night.  It  was  easy  to  discover  the  position  of  these  stars 
in  respect  of  our  earth.  They  appear  always  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
observer,  whose  face  is  turned  to  the  east.  Navigators  were  soon  sen- 
sible that  this  discovery  might  be  of  great  advantage  to  them,  as  these 
stars  constantly  pointed  to  the  same  part  of  the  world.  When  they 
happened  to  be  driven  from  their  course,  they  found  that,  in  order  to 
recover  it,  they  had  only  to  direct  their  ships  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  her  into  her  former  position,  with  respect  to  those  stars  which  they 
saw  regularly  every  night. 

Antiquity  gives  the  honour  of  this  discovery  to  the  Phoenicians,  a 
people  equally  industrious  and  enterprizing.  The  Great  Bear  would 
probably  be  the  first  guide  which  these  ancient  navigators  made  choice  of. 
This  constellation  is  easily  distinguished,  both  by  the  brightness  and 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  stars  which  compose  it.  Being  near  the 
Pole,  it  hardly  ever  sets,  with  respect  to  those  places  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians frequented.  We  know  not  in  what  age  navigators  first  began  to 
observe  the  northern  stars  for  the  direction  of  their  course,  but  it  must 
have  been  in  very  ancient  times.    The  Great  Bear  is  mentioned  in  the 
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bocdc  of  Jobi  wko  aeems  to  have  oo&Teraed  nmch  with  merdiaiits  and 
naTigston.  Tlie  name  by  which  that  constellation  was  known  among 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece^  and  the  tales  which  they  related  about 
its  origin,  prove  that  it  was  observed  for  the  direction  of  navigators  in 
very  remote  ages. 

But  the  observation  of  the  stars  in  the  Great  Bear  was  a  very  imperfect 
sad  uncertain  rule  for  the  direction  of  a  ship's  course.  The  truth  \b,  this 
cmstellation  points  to  the  Pole  only  in  a  very  vague  and  confused 
manner.  Its  head  is  not  sufficiently  near  it,  and  its  extremities  are  more 
thsn  forty  d^rees  distant  from  it.  This  vast  extent  occasioi^s  very  dif- 
ferent eflfects,  bolJi  at  diffisreiit  hours  of  the  night  in  the  same  season  of 
the  year,  and  in  the  same  hour  in  different  seasons.  This  variation  would 
be  considerably  increased,  when  it  came  to  be  referred  to  the  horizon,  to 
which  the  coarse  of  navigators  must  necessarily  :be  referred.  They  must 
have  made  an  allowance  for  this  variation  by  guess,  which  could  not  but 
occanon  great  mistakes  and  errors  in  those  ages,  when  they  were  guided 
only  by  practice  instead  of  geometrical  roles  and  tables,  which  were  not 
invented  till  many  ages  after.  It  must  have  been  long  before  navigation 
arrived  at  any  tolerable  degree  of  perfection.  There  b  no  art  or  profes- 
sion which  requires  so  much  thought  and  knowledge.  The  art  of  sailing 
is  of  an  others  the  most  complicated  5  its  most  common  operation  depends 
upon  various  branches  in  dlflferent  sciences.  It  appears,  however,  that, 
even  in  the  ages  we  are  now  examining,  some  nations  had  made  some 
progress  in  maritime  affairs.  These  discoveries  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing 
but  that  love  to  commerce  with  which  those  nations  were  animated,  and 
theur  great  ardour  for  the  advancement  of  it. 


ELEGY  IN  A  SCHOOL-ROOM,   DURING  THE   VACATION, 

TRAVESTY. 


Yb  Saroian  muses,  in  a  strain  less  gmve 
Now  let  US  sing  I  of  kite,  and  hoop,  and  ball. 

Of  school-boy  pnnlcs,  a  bttOiesome  lay  we  araye;— 
For  dmrdi-yards,  tombs,  and  death,  delight  not  .all. 

SteeHiet  Mum  pmUo  flu^ont  tnmmm^r^Yi9Mh, 


The  master's  voice  proclaims  the  holidays. 
The  clamoroQs  swarms  rcjoioe  that  they  axe  ftee. 

And  blithely  homeward  skip  th^  various  wairsy 
LeaTing  the  sdiool  to  sile^ce^  a^d  to  me. 

Now  fsule  their  motley  figures  on  the  sight. 
And  an  aroond  a  solemn  sUllnMS  reigns, 

Save  where  some  stragglers  form  a  ring  to  fight, 
Then  hail  ihe  Imo  who  the  victoiy  gatns. 
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Save  that,  loud  blubbering  at  the  schoort  dosed  door. 
The  vanquished  urchin  doth  to  me  complain 

Of  him,  who,  when  the  direful  strife  wa»  o'er, 
Had  left  him  bleeding  on  the  embattled  plain. 

Within  yon  desk,  yon  store-house  for  the  mind. 
The  shades  of  murdered  classics  find  repose, 

And  there  for  one  swift-gliding  month  confined, 
The  cane  and  birch  forbear  their  torturing  blows. 

The  loitering  youth,  who  crawls  to.  school  too  late — 
The  truant  entering  slow  with  pallid  face — 

The  chattering  urchin's  din — the  witless  pale, 
WiU  now  not  rouse  them  from  their  restiiig  place. 

The  sumless  slate,  the  book  with  blots  replete. 
The  tittering  eeho,  and  the  whispered  jest ; 

The  verses  halting  on  most  wretched  feet, 
Will  now  not  draw  them  from  their  happy  rest. 

Oft  did  the  idler  to  their  influence  yield ; 

Their  furrows  oft  the  stubborn  will  have  broke; 
How  rare  could  tears  their  suppliant  victims  shield; 

How  bawled  the  culprit  'neath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 

Let  not  ambition  mock  the  useful  toil, 
The  griefs  and  joys  (?)  attendant  on  a  school, 

Nor  grandeur  hear  his  lay  with  scomfid  smile, 
Who  is  the  master's  and  the  scholar*s  tool. 

Manhood  brings  hopes  and  joys  which  soon  decay, 
Life*s  prime  brings  vigour  which  is  sapped  by  care ; 

Age,  tottering,  crumbles  to  its  native  clay — 
The  school-boy's  days  alone  are  blithe  and  fair. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  them  the  blame. 
If  their  deeds  fail  the  voice  of  fame  to  raise, — 

Their  skill  all  in  their  little  world  proclaim, 
At  school,  at  home,  they  find  their  meed  of  praise. 

*        Could  what  the  world  calls  fame  give  such  delight 

As  does  to  them  the  hard-earned  trifiing  ''Prize?'' 
Or  could  base  flattery  please  the  youthful  wight 
So  well  as  sweetmeats,  mince,  or  apple  pies  ? 

Perhaps  on  yon  neglected  form  late  sat 
Some  boy  whom  oft  rude  mischief  did  inspire. 

Who  soon  may  wear  a  sword  or  gown,  and  chat 
In  tongues  defiinct  to  his  astounded  sire. 

Some  village  Bloomfleld,  whose  poetic  soul 
Would  cobler's  wax,  and  tofe,  and  awl  despise ; 

Some  noisy  Chatter^ton  we  here  might  find, 
Some  Nelson  striving  for  a  bloodless  prize. 

But  knowledge  hath,  as  yet,  not  half  revealed 
To  them  its  ample  page,  with  the  vast  spoils 

Of  time  enriched;— to  hoops,  kites,  balls,  they  yield 
Their  playfUl  souls— averse  to  study's  toils. 
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Fall  many  a  dolt  and  genius  bright  and  keen 
Hie  8chool-room>  like  the  world  witbout^  doth  bear; — 

Full  many  a  wicked  prank  is  played  unseen 
Whilst  IKs-cords  blent  with  Concords  fill  the  ah*. 

To  fhil  their  Syn-'iax  on  demand  to  pay^ 

Their  "  As-ses  in  Presenti"  to  despise, 
"  QoiB  maribus  *'  fteminea  to  say, 

Or  bear  a  flogging,  mute,  with  tearless  eyes — 

Their  lot  forbids;— nor  circumscribed  alone 
Their  growing  rirtues,  but  their  crimes  confined ; 

Forbids  to  hurl  the  master  from  his  throne, 
Or  throw  dirt,  stones,  or  snow-balls  at  mankind. 

Hie  leader  of  some  flital  ''spree''  to  screen — 

Into  the  usher*s  stool  to  drive  a  nail— 
To  roam  about  the  city's  haunts  at  e*en. 

Or  tie  a  stone  to  cat  or  poodle's  tail, — 

Far  ftt>m  the  master's  dreaded  frown  and  canej 

Their  youthikd  wishes  lead  them  oft  to  stray, 
To  fight,  or  fire  a  squib  in  some  lone  lane. 

Then,  scuffling,  loitering,  wend  to  school  their  way. 

Yet  even  these  boys  from  insult  to  protect. 

The  humble,  drudging  usher*s  ever  nigh. 
Whose  uncouth  form,  with  threadbare  raiment  decked, 

Draws  jests  and  gibes  from  every  passei^by. 

His  ''  brief  authority,"  his  threats,  his  cane, 

The  principal's  dread  presence  then  supply; 
Yet  many  a  ''Holy  Task's"  imposed  in  vain 

To  keep  the  varlet  crew  from  mischief  sly. 

For  who,  to  boyish  appetites  a  prey, 
Hath  passed  the  blackberry  with  thorns  entwined, 

Beheld  the  firdtfiil  orchard  on  his  way. 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  f 

Some  bird's  nest  will  attract  their  cunning  eyes. 
Although  the  cane  forbearance  loath  inspires; — 

Even  at  shop-windows  strong  temptation  lies. 
Where  gingerbread  each  maw  with  longing  fires. 

For  me,  who,  mindful  of  the  school-boy's  lot. 

Do  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate. 
If,  led  by  contemplation  to  this  ^  spot. 

Some  kindred  usher  should  inquire  my  fate,— 

Haply  some  youth,  whom  erst  I  taught,  may  say. 

Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn. 
Roused  by  the  bell,  swift  meet  the  boys  to  pray, 

Then  brush  his  ooat,  and,  being  drowsy — yawn. 

Then  g^vely  seated  on  yon  ancient  stool, 

(On  which  he  often  wished  that  he  might  die,) 
Till  evening  would  he  tarry  at  the  school. 

Poring  o'er  books  and  slates  with  eager  eye. 
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And  near  hiB  desk^  whero— mitlagy  as  In  •corny 
Another  dts^he'd  often  mattering  pace; 

Now  solving  problems  till  he  eeemed  fbrlem. 
Now  flourishing  his  pen  with  maidileBS  grace. 

One  mom  we  missed  him  oo  the  aecnstomed  stool> 
Beside  the  desk  where  he  was  wont  to  be ; 

Another  came,  nor  yet  within  the  school^ 
Nor  at  his  book,  or  slate,  or  prayers,  was  he. 

The  next,  encoffined,  followed  by  a  train 
Of  sobbing  'School^ioys,  slow  we  saw  him  borne ; 

His  tomb,  decked  with  a  stone  on  which  a  eane, 
A  slate,  and  pen  are  grayed,  is  near  yon  them.  - 

THX  USHBR's  epitaph. — (BY  ▲  FBLLOW-SUPPERBB.) 

Here  rests  a  wight,  whose  lot*  whilst  here  on  earth. 
Was  hard  and  Joyless  as  this  lettered  stone  $ 

For  I,  who  shared  his  most  unpleasant  berth. 
Can  tell  that  misery  marked  him  for  her  own! 

Great  were  his  labours,  but  his  earnings  fiew, 
Henoe  of  his  recompense  he  nought  could  save  \ 

Most  willingly  he  taught  the  things  he  knew : 
He  gained  from  Heaven,  what  long  he  wished,  this  grave. 

His  merits  many  a  copy-book  displays, 
His  i^railties,  like  himself,  are  mouldering  now ; 

These  fiew  could  blame — for  those  he  wished  no  praise — 
An  usher's  sins  are  punished  here  below. 

J.  D.  PI£RCY. 


ROMAN  CLOCKS. 


The  Romans  were  nearly  four  hundred  and  sixty  years  without  knowing 
any  other  division  of  the  day  than  monung»  noon,  and  night.  The  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables 'even  mention  only  sun-rise  and  sun-set  j  it  was  not 
till  some  years  afterwards  that  an  officer  of  the  consul's  proclaimed  mid- 
day aloud,  which  the  Romans  then  distinguished,  only  in  fine  weather, 
and  by  the  height  of  the  sun. 

Pliny  declares,  on  the  credit  of  an  ancient  author,  that  the  first  instru- 
ment which  the  Romans  had  to  divide  the  hours  was  a  sun-dial,  which 
Lucius  Papirius  Cursor  placed  in  the  court  of  the  temple  of  Quirinus, 
twelve  years  before  the  war  against  Pyrrhus  ;  but  he  seems  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  this  relation.  He  weakens  it  himself;  and  to  give  something 
more  certain,  and  better  acknowledged,  he  says,  after  Varro,  that  it  was 
during  the  first  Punic  war  that  the  first  dial  was  exposed  to  public  view 
at  Rome,  and  fixed  upon  a  column  of  the  tribunal  of  harangues.  Marcus 
Valerius  Messala  brought  it  from  Sicily  after  the  ciq^iture  of  Catana, 
thirty  years  after  the  time  of  P&ipirius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  477. 
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Akhough  this  6kl,  drawii  for  tlie  latimde  of  Gatana,  idndi  was  different 
fipom  that  of  Rome»  could  not  diow  the  hours  justly^  yet,  as  impeded  as 
it  was^  the  Romans  conformed  to  it  for  die  space  of  ninety-nine  years, 
tin  Qointus  Marcus  Hiilippus,  who  was  censor  with  Pudus  .Amilius, 
gave  them  anodier  more  exact.  This,  of  all  the  acts  of  his  censorship, 
was  that  which  obtained  him  the  greatest  applause.  These  sorts  of 
docks  were  of  use  only  in  the  day,  and  in  dear  weather.  Scipio  Naaica, 
five  years  afterwards,  in  the  year  of  Rome  595,  first  brought  into  use, 
and  passed  under  cover  a  water^clock,  which  shewed  the  hours  equally 
by  day  and  night.  There  were  twdve  in  the  day,  and  as  many  in  the 
night,  without  distinction  of  seasons. 

Vitravius  attributes  the  inyentaon  of  waeter-clocks  to  Cresil»ns»  a  natire 
of  Alexandria,  who  lived  under  the  first  two  Ptolemies.  The  Romans 
had  different  kinds  of  them,  which  marked  the  h<mrs  in  different  ways. 
They  called  them  horologium  hibemum,  winter  clock,  and  sometimes 
also  horologium  noctumum,  night  clock,  in  opposition  to  the  dials,  which 
were  of  no  use  in  the  night,  and  of  very  little  in  winter,  when  the  rays  of 
the  sun  are  often  intercepted  by  clouds. 

To  form  an  idea  of  these  clocks,  we  may  conceive  a  pretty  large  basin, 
Wed  with  water,  which,  by  a  little  hole  contrived  in  the  bottom,  emptied 
itself  into  another  vessel  of  nearly  the  same  capadty,  in  the  space  of 
twdve  hours ;  and  where  the  water  rising  gradually,  brought  up  perpen- 
dicularly, a  bit  of  cork,  or  the  figure  of  a  genius  pointing  to  the  hours, 
which  were  mariced  one  above  the  other  on  columns  or  pilasters. 

Their  docks  were  different  ficom  those  which  the  alidents  called  clep- 
sydra. This  was  a  glass  filled  with  water,  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  formed 
in  a  cone.  The  base  was  pierced,  the  iqiper  orifice  being  very  narrow, 
and  lengthened  into  a  point ;  <m  the  water  swam  a  piece  of  cork  bearing 
a  needle  to  mark  the  hours,  traced  along  die  vase,  by  descending  grar 
dually  as  it  ran  out. 

Dials,  clepsydras,  and  water  clocks,  were  aO  the  Romans  knew.  They 
were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  cloths  with  wheds.  As  usefid  as  they  are, 
many  ages  passed  before  die  art  of  making  them  was  even  discovered. 
We  are  still  uncertain  of  the  dme  of  this  invention  and  of  the  name  of 
the  author.  The  present  which  the  Cdiph  Haroim  Al  Raschid  made  to 
Charlemagne  of  a  striking  clock,  was  looked  on  as  a  wonder.  (Eginard 
says,  that  it  was  a  water-clock  which  marked  the  hours  by  the  foil  of 
some  balls  of  metal  upon  a  bell,  and  by  some  figures  of  men,  which 
opened  and  shut  certain  doors  contrived  in  die  clock  according  to  the 
number  of  the  hours. 

According  to  the  Roman  method  of  computing  dme,  in  summer  the 
hours  of  the  day  were  longer,  and  in  winter  shorter,  than  those  of  the 
night  The  first  bq;an  at  sun-rise,  the  sixth  at  mid-day,  and  the  twdfth 
at  sun-set  ^  then  began  the  first  hour  of  the  night,  of  which  the  sixdi  was 
at  midnight,  and  the  twelfth  at  sun-rise. 
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Under  the  emperors,  they  began  to  perceiTe  that  this  distribntion  wu 
not  cotiTement.  By  little  and  little^  they  introduced  the  manner  of 
counting  the  twenty-four  hours  from  midnight  to  midnight.  It  appears 
that  this  custom  had  already  obtained  in  the  time  of  Adrian.  All  the 
world  knows  that  it  is  generally  received  in  Europe,  except  among  the 
ItaMans,  who  reckon  the  day  from  sun-set  to  sun-set,  and  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  successively. 

The  Romans  employed  the  first  hour  of  the  day  in  the  most  essential 
duties  of  religion.  The  temples  were  open  to  all  the  world,  and  even 
often  lifted  before  the  dawn  of  day,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  most 
early  worshippers.  The  homage  they  there  paid  to  the  gods  consisted  in 
adoring  and  invoking  them  by  public  and  private  prayers ;  in  offieriDg 
sacrifices,  incense,  and  perfumes  5  and  in  chaunting  hymns,  which  the 
youth  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the  first  fiunilies,  sung,  morning  and  evening, 
in  their  praise,  to  the  sound  of  instruments. 

Yet  they  gave  not  to  the  gods  alone  the  first  hours  of  the  morning  j 
they  were  also  employed  in  paying  those  reciprocal  duties,  received  and 
authorized  in  the  world.  At  Rome,  as  elsewhere,  the  little  pud  their 
court  to  the  great,  the  people  to  the  magistrates,  and  the  magistrates  to 
the  rich.  To  consider  only  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  citizen,  it  appears 
that  the  greatest  number  employed  the  morning  in  the  temples,  the  palaces 
of  the  great,  in  the  forum,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  general  transaction  of 
their  afifoirs  5  and  that  they  devoted  the  rest  of  the  day  to  visits  and 
assemblies,  to  the  walks  and  baths,  to  feasting  and  pleasure,  to  the  care 
of  health  and  exercises  \  amongst  others,  to  that  of  the  hand-ball  and 
tennis. 

The^  whole  concluded  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  hour,  that  is,  about 
three  in  the  afternoon ;  and  then  every  one  repaired  in  haste  to  the 
private  or  public  baths.  It  was  natural  that  there  should  be  more  liberty 
conceded  to  the  private  baths,  which,  of  course,  belonged  to  individual 
owners ;  but  the  public  baths  were  opened  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell  always 
at  the  same  hour  3  and  those  who  came  too  late,  ran  the  risk  of  bathing 
in  cold  water. 


ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  MEXICAN  REVOLUTION. 

(Con/mtietf  from  pagt  90*) 


CAMPAIGN   OF   MORELOS. 

After  the  death  of  Hidalgo,  the  insurgents  were  split  into  fiictions,  and 
acknowledging  no  common  chief,  and  having  no  single  point  of  union, 
their  disjointed  forces  were  exposed  to  be  routed  in  detail  by  the  combined 
movements  of  the  royalist  generals.  The  remnant  of  Hida]go*8  army 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  Rayon,  but  his  power  was  not  recognized 
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hj  mnj  other  portion  of  the  revolted  Creoles.  He  saw  the  imperious 
necessity  of  concentrating  into  the  hand  of  an  individual,  or  into  the 
hands  of  some  duly  appointed  committee,  the  superintendence  and 
controul  of  the  general  interests;  and  with  this  view  he  determined  to 
appoint  a  national  Junta,  to  be  elected  by  some  form  of  popular  voting. 
Having  matured  his  plan,  he  selected  the  town  of  Zitacnaro,  in  the  state 
of  Valladolid,  as  the  best  residence  for  this  assembly,  and  carried  the 
measure  into  effect  about  the  end  of  May,  1811,  by  confiding  the  central 
goyemment  to  five  members,  chosen  by  the  most  influential  fanners  in 
the  neighbourhood,  in  conjunction  with  the  ayuntamiento  of  the  town. 
Immediately  on  Ihdr  installation,  they  proposed  terms  of  peace  to  the 
viceroy,  which  were  rejected,  and  a  forther  appeal  to  arms  now  became 


lliere  now  appeared  on  the  stage  the  famous  Don  Jos^  Maria  Morelos, 
curate  of  Nucupetaro,  an  old  college  friend  of  Hidalgo,  who,  as  stated  in 
our  February  number,  had  entrusted  his  associate  with  the  command  of 
the  whole  south-western  coast.  This  extraordinary  man  undertook  this 
commission,  accompanied  by  only  five  servants  armed  with  muskets,  and 
yet,  within  one  year,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  the  important  city  of 
Acapulco.  We  shall  condense  the  narrative  of  his  exploits  from  the  very 
faithful  account  published  by  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  valuable  work  on  Mexico, 
a  work,  however,  the  usefulness  of  which  is  greatly  limited  by  its  price, 
but  which  we  cordially  recommend  to  all  who  can  afford  to  make  this 
addition  in  their  library. 

The  first  persons  of  rank  who  joined  the  standard  of  Morelos,  were 
Don  Jos^,  and  Don  Antonio  Galeana,  and  their  adhesion  swelled  the 
number  of  his  followers  to  one  thousand  men.  The  rapidity  of  his 
successes  soon  rendered  him  the  terror  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  admira* 
tion  of  the  Creoles.  Each  victory  augmented  his  army,  and  inspired  his 
adherents  with  confidence  in  the  talents  of  their  leader.  Morelos, 
certainly,  was  indebted  to  his  ecclesiastical  character  for  obtaining  the 
support  of  so  many  of  the  common  people,  and  so  powerful  was  this 
influence  that  CaUeJa  called  him,  in  one  of  his  dispatches  to  the  viceroy, 
"  a  second  Mahomet/*  But  it  was  owing  to  his  personal  merits  that  be 
attracted  the  esteem  of  men  of  the  highest  ranks,  such  as  the  Bravos  and 
Victoria,  who  willingly  served  under  him ;  nor  were  they  Jealous  at 
Morelos  having  nominated  the  curate  Matamoros  as  his  first  lieutenant. 

The  whole  of  the  year  181 1  was  occupied  by  a  series  of  petty  engage- 
ments, during  which  time  Morelos  and  his  officers  used  the  most  strenuous 
exertions  to  introduce  military  discipline  among  the  blacks,  who  had 
enlisted  in  great  numbers.  In  1812,  the  patriotic  forces  arrived  at  Tasco, 
within  twenty-five  leagues  pf  Mexico,  and  the  advanced  guard,  under 
Biavo,  pushed  on  to  Chalco,  with  outposts  at  San  Augustin  de  las  Cuevas, 
within  three  leagues  of  the  gates  of  Mexico.     The  viceroy,  alarmed  for 
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the  safety  of  the  capital,  sumiiKmed  CaUeja  to  its  defence,  and  Mor^otf 
had  now  to  encounter  this  skilfiil  general,  with  the  troopa  that  had  tri- 
umphed over  the  first  insurgents  at  Aculoo  and  the  bridge  of  Calderon. 
Morales,  though  flushed  with  new  successes,  resolved  not  to  advance  on 
the  capital,  but  to  take  up  a  position  at  Cuautla  Anulpaa,  about  twenty- 
two  leagues  from  Mexico,  and  there  await  the  arrivsJ  of  his  formidable 
opponent.  This  town  he  fortified  with  great  care  in  the  interior,  though 
he  thiew  up  no  outworks  ;  he  cut  trenches  in  all  the  streets ;  walled  ap 
the  doors  and  the  lower  windows  of  all  the  houses ;  and  broke  a  commu- 
nication within,  so  as  to  give  his  men  every  advantage. 

Before  Calleja  approached  Cuautla  Amilpas,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to 
dissolve  the  Junta  established  by  Rayon  at  Zitacuaro,  for  the  political 
influence  of  this  body  was  even  more  formidable  than  the.  army  of 
Morelos,  On  the  1st  of  January,  1812,  Calleja  arrived  before  the  town, 
and  on  the  second  day  he  attacked  and  carried  it  by  assault.  Tlie  junta 
escaped  $  but  Calleja  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  pec^le  by  dedmataag 
the  inhabitants,  and  burning  the  whole  town,  excepting  only  the  churches 
and  convents.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Mexico,  into  which  he 
made  a  triumphal  entry,  and  on  the  14th  of  February  commenced  his 
march  towards  Cuautla  Amilpas,  which  he  threatened  with  the  fate  of 
Zitacuaro. 

On  the  approach  of  the  royalists,  Morelos  went  out,  with  a  small 
escort  to  reconnoitre  them,  and  was  nearly  captured  for  his  imprudence. 
He  was,  however,  saved  by  Graleana,  who  sallied  out  in  person  to  his 
rescue,  on  which  occasion  Don  Jos^  Maria  Fernandez,  now  General 
Victoria,  first  distinguished  himself.  Mordos,  however,  had  the  saiis- 
fiiction  of  witnessing  the  courage  and  discipline  of  his  men,  who  bravely 
and  unflinchingly,  and  hand  to  hand,  attacked  troops  who  advanced 
against  them  with  the  character  of  invincibles.  On  the  next  day,  Calk^ 
made  a  general  assault  on  the  town  with  his  whole  army  divided  into  four 
columns,  his  artillery  being  in  the  centre,  with  fiill  confidence  of  gaining 
an  easy  victory,  for  Cuautla  Amilpas  was  not  nearly  so  strong  as  Zita- 
cuaro. Morelos  allowed  the  enemy  to  approach  to  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  the  entrenchments,  in  the  Plaza  of  San  Diego  ^  but  there  he 
opened  so  tremendous  a  fire,  that  the  column  was  compelled  to  retreat 
with  precipitancy.  Galeana  here  distinguished  himself,  by  engaging  a 
Spanish  colonel,  who  commanded  in  the  Plaza,  in  single  combat,  and 
killing  him  on  the  spot,  an  exploit  which  greatly  contributed  to  raise  the 
spirit  of  the  Mexicans.  This  action  lasted  firom  seven  in  the  morning 
till  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  Calleja  was  compelled  to  retire,  leaving 
five  hundved  men  dead  on  the  spot. 

Calleja  now  saw  the  hopelessness  of  cariying  the  town  by  a  coup-de- 
main,  and  determining  to  lay  siege  to  it  in  regular  form,  wrote  to  Venegas, 
the  viceroy,  for  additional  supplies  of  artillery,  ammunition,  and  troops. 
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The  magnirine«  of  the  o^ital  were  totally  emptied  and  placed  at  the 
diqioaal  of  Calleja,  and  Brigadier  Llano  was  ordered  to  join  the  army  of 
the  centre  with  hia  whole  division.  This  jonction  did  not  take  place 
before  the  Ist  of  March^  for  Llano,  when  he  received  the  viceroy's  com- 
mandsy  was  engaged  in  attacking  the  town  of  Izucar»  which  was  socoes^ 
foDy  defended  by  Don  Vicente  Guerrero.  In  liie  course  of  the  revolutionj 
this  fomoos  Mexicim  leader  had  received  upwards  of  fifty  wounds^  and 
had  had  almost  as  many  wonderful  escapes  from  death.  One  of  the 
moei  extraordinary*  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ward^  occurred  at  Izucar*  Guer- 
rero was  asleep^  exhausted  by  fatigue,  when  a  small  shell  came  through 
the  roof  of  the  house  in  which  he  was,  and  rolled  under  his  bed,  where  it 
exploded,  and  killed  or  wounded  every  person  in  the  room  but  himself. 

As  soon  as  Calleja  had  received  his  reinforcements,  he  b^gan  to  oan-> 
nonade  the  town,  for  such  was  his  activity  that  he  erected  batteries  and 
breast-works  in  the  course  of  a  single  night.  The  first  shells  alarmed  the 
inhabitants  greatly,  but  they  became  at  last  so  indi£Eerent  to  the  b^  and 
bullets,  that  the  women  and  children  were  employed  to  pick  them  up  in 
the  streets,  and  for 'which  Mordos  paid  them  a  fixed  price  per  dozen* 
This  si^e  completed  the  reputation  of  Morelos,  for  Calleja  was  baffled  in 
all  his  attempts,  nor  did  he  ever  obtain  any  advantage  either  by  open 
force  or  strategical  manosuvres.  But  a  secret  enemy-  soon  appeared 
witliin  the  walls :  Cuatla  had  never  been  properly  supplied  with  provi- 
sion^,  and  fomine  now  prevailed  to  a  horrible  extent.  Maixe  was  iJmost 
the  only  sustenance  of  the  men  :  a  cat  sold  for  six  dollars ;  a  lizard  for 
two ;  and  rats  and  other  vermin  for  one.  An  ox,  which  was  seen  one 
day  feeding  between  the  Spanish  camp  and  the  town,  nearly  brought  on  a 
general  engagement,  for  the  troops,  forgetful  of  discipline,  sallied  out  in 
the  hope  of  securing  so  rich  a  prize.  Under  these  circumstances,  Morelos 
was  eompelkd  to  evacuate  the  town,  and  as  his  men  were  too  enfeebled 
to  force  their  way  through  the  Spamsh  lines,  it  was  resolved  that  they 
should  retreat  by  stratagem.  This  design  was  executed  with  equal  talent 
and  success,  for  the  whole  army,  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  May,  passed 
between  the  batteries  of  Callsja  and  Llano,  and  reached  Izucar  with  the 
loss  of  only  seventeen  men,  among  whom  unfortunately  was  Don  Leo- 
nardo Bravo. 

CaDeja  did  not  enter  Cuautla  till  some  hours  after  Morelos  had  quitted 
it ;  so  apprdiensive  was  he  of  some  new  stratagem.  The  cruelties  he 
exercised  on  the  inhabitants  have  left  an  indelible  stain  upon  his  memory. 
After  perpetrating  every  possible  excess  of  vengeance  he  returned  to  the 
capitsl,  and  published  a  flaming  report  of  his  exploits ;  but  the  public 
knew  that  he  had  been  repulsed,  and  at  last  outwitted,  by  Morelos. 
Meanwhile  Matamoros  had  completely  organized  the  insurgent  army, 
who  soon  again  took  the  field  and  defeated  the  Spanish  forces  in  several 
engagements.    Morelos  then  resolved  on  his  famous  expedition  against 
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Oaxaca.  It  wss  garrisoned  by  the  rofaliats  under  Brigadier  Regules. 
The  artillery  of  the  insurgents  soon  silenced  that  of  their  opponents^  and 
Regules  determined  to  make  a  last  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  moat, 
which  surrounds  Oaxaca,  and  over  which  there  was  no  passage  but  by  a 
single  drawbridge,  which  was  drawn  up»  and  the  approach  to  it  defended 
by  the  royalist  in&itry.  This  new  obstacle  checked  the  ardour  of  the 
adrancing  column.  But  the  intrepidity  and  heroic  daring  of  a  single 
man  at  once  removed  the  difficulty.  Cruadelupe  Victoria,  who  was  in  the 
front  rank,  threw  himself  into  the  moat,  sword  in  hand,  and  swam  across : 
the  enemy  were  so  astonished  at  his  temerity,  that  they  allowed  him  to 
land,  and  even  to  cut  the  ropes,  by  which  the  drawbridge  was  suspended, 
without  receiving  a  single  wound ;  the  troops  of  Morelos  ru^ed  across 
it,  and  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town. 

After  this  success  and  the  capture  of  Acapulco,  Morelos  resolved  to 
convene  a  national  congress,  which  was  composed  of  the  original 
members  of  the  junta  of  Zitacuaro,  the  deputies  elected  by  the  province 
of  Oaxaca,  and  others,  again,  selected  by  them  as  representatives  for  the 
provinces  still  in  possession  of  the  royal  troops.  This  assembly  hdd  its 
first  session  on  the  13th  September,  1-813,  in  the  town  of  Chi]panxingo» 
and  passed  an  act  declaratory  of  the  absolute  independence  of  Mexico. 
Morelos  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  his  glory,  but  fortune  soon 
began  to  frown  upon  him.  Had  his  life  been  spared,  it  is  most  probable 
that  the  revolution  would  have  been  brought  to  a  speedy  termination,  fw 
his  persona]  influence  was  unbounded,  and  his  authority  universally 
respected  by  all  his  followers.     But  it  was  otherwise  ordained. 

Morelos  prepared  an  expedition  against  the  province  of  Valladolid ; 
after  which  he  intended  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  the  coital  itself. 
To  effect  this  object,  he  collected  seven  thousand  men  and  a  laq^  train 
of  artillery,  and  after  sustaining  the  greatest  hardships  in  marching  across 
one  hundred  leagues  of  country  which  mortal  man  had  never  before 
traversed,  he  arrived  before  Valladolid,  where  he  found  a  formidable  force 
prepared  to  receive  him,  under  the  command  of  Llano  and  Ituibide. 
Rendered  too  confident  by  his  former  successes,  Morelos  ordered  his 
troops  to  advance  on  the  enemy  instantly,  without  allowing  them  any 
time  to  recruit  their  exhausted  strength.  He  was  repulsed  with  loss. 
On  the  following  morning,  Matamoros,  ignorant  of  the  real  numbers  of 
the  garrison,  imprudently  ordered  a  general  review  of  the  army,  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  walls.  In  the  midst  of  it,  Iturbide,  by  a  sudden  sally, 
threw  the  Mexicans  into  confusion.  They,  however,  rallied,  and  drove 
back  the  Spaniards.  At  this  moment,  a  large  body  of  cavalry  approached 
the  field,  intending  to  support  Matamoros  :  but  they  had  not  agreed 
upon  their  signals,  and  the  Mearicans  mistaking  them  for  enemies,  fired 
upon  them.  They  immediately  made  a  furious  charge  upon  the  flank, 
and  Iturbide,  taking  advantage  of  this  mutual  error,  succeeded  in  routing 
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the  whole  army,  with  the  loss  of  its  best  regiments,  and  the  whole  of  the 
artillery. 

This  was  the  banning  of  a  series  of  reverses,  which  only  terminated 
with  the  death  o#  Morelos.  Matamoros  was  taken  prisoner  and  shot. 
Don  Miguel  Bravo  was  captured,  and  died  on  the  scaffold.  Galeana 
perished  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  congress  was  driven  out  of 
ChflpanziDgo,  and  the  members  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  woods. 
To  place  the  national  representatives  in  security^  Morelos  determined  to 
undertake  lus  expedition  to  Tehuacan,  in  the  province  of  Puebla,  where 
Teran  had  already  assembled  a  considerable  force.  He  commenced  this 
iU-iated  march  with  only  five  hundred  men,  across  a  country  of  sixty 
leagues,  occupied  by  several  divisions  of  the  royalists.  Some  Indians 
gave  infonnation  of  the  smallness  of  his  escort  to  Don  Manuel  Concha, 
one  of  the  Spanish  commandants,  who  immediately  resolved  to  attack 
them.  Behig  surprised,  Morelos  ordered  Don  Nicolas  Bravo  to  continue 
his  march  with  the  main  body,  as  an  escort  to  the  congress,  while  he 
himsdf,  with  only  fifty  men,  endeavoured  to  check  the  advance  of  the 
Spaniards.  "  My  life,"  he  said,  "  is  of  little  consequence,  provided  the 
fongress  be  saved.  My  race  was  run,  firom  the  moment  that  I  saw  an 
independent  government  established.*' 

Thus  resolved,  this  heroic  chief  awaited  the  advance  of  his  enemies. 
They  fired  on  Morelos  and  his  little  band,  fearful  of  coming  to  close 
qnartera  with  a  man,  who  had  set  at  defiance  the  whole  Spanish  govern- 
ment. When  at  length  only  one  of  his  followers  remained  at  his  side, 
they  ruabed  on  him,  and  made  him  prisoner.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Morelos  had  determined  to  die  in  this  skirmish,  and  end  his  diiys  by 
sn  act  of  devotion  to  his  country.  He  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
brutality  by  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who  stripped  him,  and  loaded  him  with 
chains.  But  Concha,  to  his  honour  be  it  recorded,  behaved  towards  him 
with  kindness  and  respect.  He  was  conveyed  to  Mexico,  and  sentenced 
to  death.  He  walked  to  the  scaffold  with  unshaken  firmness,  'confessed 
himself,  embraced  Concha,  whose  detachmeut  had  captured  him,  and 
then  uttered  the  following  short,  but  simple,  and  affecting  prayer : 
**  Lord,  if  I  have  done  well,  thou  knowest  it :  if  ill,  to  thy  infinite  mercy 
I  commend  my  soul.*' 

After  this  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Judge,  he  fastened  with  his  own  hand, 
a  handkerchief  about  his  eyes,  gave  the  signal  to  the  soldiers  to  fire,  and 
met  death  with  as  much  composure  as  he  had  ever  shown  when  feeing  it 
on  the  field  of  battle. 
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ON    THE    ORIGIN    OF    CARDS. 


About  th«  year  1390,  cards  were  invented  to  divert  Cliailes  the  Sixths  then 
king  of  France,  who  had  fallen  into  a  melancholy  disposition.  That  they 
were  not  in  use  before,  as  has  been  sometimes  conjectured,  appears  highly 
probable  from  the  following  reasons.  1. — ^Because  no  cards  are  to  be 
seen  in  any  painting,  sculpture,  tapestry,  &c.  more  ancient  than  the  pre- 
ceding period,  but  are  represented  in  many  works  of  ingenuity,  since  thst 
agei  2. — ^No  prohibitions  relative  to  cards,  by  the  king's  edicts,  are 
mentioned,  although  some  few  years  before  the  year  1390,  a  most  severe 
one  was  puUished,  forbidding,  by  name,  all  manner  of  sport  and  paatimes, 
in  order  that  the  subjects  might  exercise  themselves  in  shooting  with  bows 
and  arrows,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  oppose  the  English.  Now,  it  is  not 
to  be  presumed,  that  so  luring  a  game  as  cards  would  have  been  omitted 
in  the  enumeration,  had  they  been  in  use.  3. — In  all  the  ecclesiastical 
canons  prior  to  the  said  time,  there  occurs  no  mention  of  cards ;  although, 
twenty  years  after  that  date,  the  clergy  were  interdicted  from  playing  st 
cards,  by  a  Galilean  synod.  About  the  same  time,  is  found  in  the  account 
book  of  the  king*s  cofferer,  the  following  charge :  "  Paid  for  a  pack  of 
cards  or  painted  leaves,  bought  for  the  kings  amusement,  three  Uvres." 
Printing  and  stamping  not  bdng  then  discovered,  the  cards  were  painted, 
which  made  them  so  dear.  4. — About  thirty  years  after  this,  a  severe 
edict  was  issued  against  cards  in  France ;  and  another  by  Emanuel,  Duke 
of  Savoy  5  only  permitting  ladies  this  pastime,  pro  spinulis,  for  pins  and 
needles. 

The  inventor  proposed,  by  the  figures  of  the  four  suits,  or  colours,  ss 
the  French  call  them,  to  represent  the  four  states,  or  classes  of  men  in 
the  kingdom.  By  the  coeur  (hearts)  are  meant  the  gens  de  diosar, 
choir  men,  or  ecclesiastics ;  and  therefore,  the  Spaniards,  who  certainly 
received  the  use  of  cards  from  the  French,  have  copas,  or  chalices,  instead 
of  hearts. 

The  nobility,  or  prime  military  part  of  the  kingdom,  are  represented  by 
the  ends  or  points  of  lances  or  pikes,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  meaning 
or  resemblance  of  the  figure  induced  us  to  call  them  spades.  The 
Spaniards  have  espadas  (swords)  in  lieu  of  pikes,  which  is  of  sinulsr 
import. 

By  diamonds,  are  designed  the  order  of  citizens,  merchants,  and 
tradesmen  5  carreaux  (square  stones,)  til.es,  and  the  like..  The  Spaniards 
had  a  coin,  dineros,  which  answers  to  it  5  and  the  Dutch  call  the  Frendi 
word  carreaux,  stienen,  stones,  and  diamonds,  from  the  form. 

Trifle,  the  trefoil  leaf,  or  clover  grass,  (corruptly  called  clubs,)  alludes 
to  the  husbandmen  and  peasantry.  How  this  suit  came  to  be  called 
clubs,    we    cannot   explain^    unless,   borrowing    the   game    from   the 
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Spaniards,  who  have  bastos  (staves  or  clubs)  instead  of  the  trefoil,  we 
gave  the  Spanish  signification  to  the  French  figure. 

The  history  of  the  four  kings,  which  the  French  in  drollery  sometimes 
call  the  cards,  is  David,  Alexander,  Cesar,  and  Charles,  which  names  stiU 
remain  on  a  French  pack.  These  represent  the  four  celebrated  monar- 
chies of  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Franks  tinder  Charlemagne. 

By  the  queens  are  intended,  Argine,  Esther,  Judith,  and  Pallas,  (names 
still  printed  on  French  cards^)  typical  of  birth,  piety,  fortitude,  and  wis- 
dom, the  qualifications  residing  in  each  person.  Argine  is  an  anagram  for 
regina,  queen  by  descent. 

By  the  knaves  were  designed  the  servants  to  knights.  Knave  originally 
meant  only  a  servant,  *and,  in  a  very  old  translation  of  the  Bible  which 
we  have  seen,  St.  Paul  is  called  the  knave  of  Christ.  In  France,  in  former 
times,  pages  and  valets  were  only  allowed  to  persons  of  quality,  esquires, 
(escuiers,)  shield  or  armour  bearers. 

Others  fancy  that  the  knights  themselves  were  designed  by  those  cards, 
because  Hogier  and  Lahire,  two  names  on  the  French  cards,  were  famous 
knights  at  the  time  cards  were  supposed  to  have  been  invented. 


AGRICULTURE   OF  GUERNSEY. 


l:^  A  rtrj  flerioat  typofntphical  error  ooeanred  in  our  last  number,  in  the  artide  oh  Montgomery 
Martinis  History  of  the  British  Colonies.  It  was  there  mentioned  that  the  "surface  of 
Gnemsey  may  be  stated  at  Jl/ty-four  square  miles/*  whereas,  the  true  measuremeot  Lb  only 
iwtemtif-fBur  square  miles.— Some  few  mare  particulars,  as  to  the  residts  of  Cuming  in  Guern- 
sey, cannot  fisU  to  interest  both  our  local  and  English  readers. 

The  hay  crops  may  be  stated,  in  the  uplands,  well  taken  care  of,  to  ayerage  three 
tons  and  a  half,  English  weight,  per  acre ;  and  they  have  been  frequently  known, 
In  the  best  land  and  in  &yourable  seasons,  to  amount  to  four  tons  and  three 
ijuarters. 

Field-roots  for  cattle  are  equally  productive.  Parsnips  are  no  where  g^wn 
with  more  success  than  in  this  island,  and  are  probably,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
root  that  can  be  cultivated.  It  is  true  that  mangel  wurzel  give  heavier  crops, 
and  are  almost  equally  useful  for  milch  cows,  but  for  the  ftitting  of  stock  of  all 
kinds,  they  are  not  to,  be  compared  to  parsnips.  The  mode  of  cultivating  parsnips 
In  Guernsey  is  well  described  by  Dr.  John  MacCulloch,  in  hid  communication  to 
the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  in  September,  1814.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
it  will  form  a  material  and  valuable  addition  to  the  system  of  green  crops,  when  it 
shall  become  better  known ;  but  it  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  power  which  it 
possesses  of  resisting  the  iii^uries  of  frost,  that  he  points  it  out  as  an  object  of 
attention  to  the  society.  The  produce  per  acre  is  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  the  carrot.  A  good  crop,  in  Guernsey,  is  considered  about  twenty-two  tons  per 
English  acre.  This  is  a  leas  heavy  crop  than  turnip,  but  it  is  much  more  consider- 
able than  that  either  of  the  carrot  or  the  potatoe ;  and  if  we  consider  that  the 
quantity  of  saccharine,  mucilaginous,  and,  generally  speaking,  of  nutritious 
matter  in  the  parsnip,  bears  a  tax  larger  proportion  to  the  water  than  it  does  in 
the  tonilp,  ita  superiority  In  point  of  produce  will  appear  in  this  case  also  the 
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greater.  The  allowance  for  fiitUDg  an  ox  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per 
day,  exclusive  of  hay.  The  animal  is  found  to  fiitten  quicker  than  when  fed  with 
any  other  root,  and  the  meat  turns  out  more  sweet  and  delicate.  Hogs  prefer  this 
root  to  all  others,  and  make  excellent  pork,  but  the  boiling  of  the  root  renders  the 
bacon  flabby.    A  hog  may  be  fattened  in  six  weeks  by  this  food. 

Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  in  ihrour  of  the  parsnip,  or  of  the  beef  and  poik 
fatted  with  that  root.  The  meat  sold  in  the  Guernsey  market  about  Christmas 
has  no  superior.  The  late  dean  of  the  island,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Durand,  who  was  near 
ninety  when  he  died,  used  to  relate,  that  in  his  younger  days  he  was  invited  to 
dine  at  an  agricultural  dinner  in  Hampshire,  when  some  of  the  party,  who  had 
been  in  Guernsey,  extolled  the  beef  of  that  island :  a  dinner  was  betted,  Guernsey 
against  Leadenhall,  and  the  dean  was  requested  to  send  at  Christmas  a  round  and 
a  sirloin  flrom  Guernsey :  the  opposite  side  procured  the  best  that  could  be  had  in 
Lekdenhall  market.  At  the  trial  dinner,  the  superior  excellence  of  the  Guernsey 
beef  was  generally,  if  not  unanimously,  admitted. 

On  the  10th  January,  1834,  there  was  exhibited  in  the  Guernsey  market,  a 
porker  of  twenty-two  months,  weighing  neat  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three 
English  pounds,  which  had  never  eaten  any  thing  but  raw  parsnips  and  sour  milk  : 
finer  meat  was  never  seen.  In  the  use  of  parsnips  one  caution  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. They  ought  never  to  be  washed,  but  to  be  given  as  they  are  taken  up  from 
the  ground ;  used  in  that  way,  they  are  found  not  to  surfeit  the  hogs  and  cattle, 
and  to  fatten  them  better  and  quicker  than  they  otherwise  would ;  if  washed,  they 
are  apt  to  satiate,  and  will,  the  farmers  say,  never  thoroughly  fiitten. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  PffiR  AT  GUERNSEY. 


Thanks  to  the  public  press,  so  dreaded  by  a  few  old  women  not  tit  petticoait,  and 
the  advocacy  of  a  few  in<fividuals  who  can  look  to  the  Aiture  as  well  as  to  the 
present,  there  does  appear  now  to  be  a  strong  probability  that  this  important 
measure  will  be  carried  into  execution.  Various  opinions  are  entertained  as  to  the 
fittest  position,  and  also  as  to  the  extent  of  the  new  harbour ;  this  is  to  be  expected 
in  all  public  works,  and  indeed  it  is  desirable  that  the  question  should  be  fully 
discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  in  order  that  sound  and  rational  conclusions  may  be 
arrived  at.  In  the  present  state  of  afihirs,  unanimity  as  to  details  cannot  be  hoped 
for,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  there  is  scarcely  a  dissentient  vc^oe  as  to  the 
principle.  AU  classes  are  sensible  that  the  local  trade  has  declined,  and  that  some 
efBoiriB  must  be  made  to  prev^it  this  retrogression  proceeding  fiirther ;  this  ques- 
tion does  not  apply  solely  to  the  town,  but  equally  interests  the  country,  for  the 
rural  population  may  be  assured  that  whatever  tends  to  impoverish  the  merchants 
and  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  will  necessarily  limit  the  demand  and  lower  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  in  the  present  article,  to  offer  a  single  remark  either  as 
to  the  position  or  extent  of  the  new  harbour,  but  to  confine  ourselves  solely  to  the 
question.  How  is  the  money  to  be  raised  ?  We  have  already  shown,  in  the  March 
number  of  this  Magazine,  that  the  wealth  of  Guernsey  may  be  foirly  estimated  at 
£4,123,700,  including  the  town  and  the  nine  country  perishes,  that  is  to  say,  the 
whole  island,  and  that  the  wealth  of  the  town,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  is  in  the  ratio  nearly  of  three  to  one.  Now,  it  appears  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  a  new  harbour  may  be  erected  for  the  sum  of  £42,000,  but  as  esU- 
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nufeB,  however  c&reftilly  drawn  ap,  usually  flill  below  the  mark/ we  shall  assume 
that  the  necessary  expenditure  would  amount  to  £60,000.  It  may  he  calculated 
that  the  whole  of  the  work  would  be  completed  in  four  years,  thus  dividing  the 
whole  outlay  into  four  quarterly  instalments  of  £15,000  each. 

Belbre  proceeding  further,  let  us  endeavour  to  classify,  even  imperfectly,  the 
population  of  the  island,  on  the  members  of  which  some  impost  must  be  levied  to 
carry  this  measure  into  execution.  We  begin  with  the  fiindhbldors.  They  may 
olgeet  to  the  new  harbour  altogether,  as  conferring  on  them  no  immediate  or 
peraonal  benefit.  Let  us,  then,  dispassionately,  without  pr^ndice,  and  solely 
with  a  view  to  elidt  truth,  examine  the  validity  of  their  presumed  ottjection. 
First :  If  the  general  resources  of  the  island  decay,  the  number  of  persons,  requiring 
parochial  relief,  will  be  augmented,  and  consequently  the  taxes  raised  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  hospital  will  be  increased,  and  that  increase  must  come  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  f^mdholders ;  therefore,  they  have  a  direct  interest  in  keying 
down  the  number  of  unemployed  poor,  and  consequently,  are  personally  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  a  measure  which  tends  to  reduce  the  parochial 
rates.  Secondly :  By  reason  of  the  sub-division  of  property  in  this  island,  the 
iundholder  of  this  generation  knows  that,  unless  he  has  only  one  child,  his  family 
will  gradually  descend  in  the  scale  of  wealth,  provided  they  have  nothing  to 
depend  upon  but  thehr  inheritance.  We  have  looked  over  the  tax  lists  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  from  them  it  is  clear  to  demonstration,  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
ttnual  interchange  of  wealth  and  poverty,  some  ftunilies .  rising,  others  falling, 
aoeoffding  to  the  number  of  brothers  and  sisters.  It  would  be  easy  to  give  exam- 
plea»  bat  that  might  appear  invidious ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  for  every  Guemseyman 
knofws  the  ftust.  Is  it  not,  then,  the  bounden  duty  of  every  father,  who  now  lives 
in  opulence  on  his  dividends,  to  look  beyond  the  present  to  the  future,  and,  for 
the  soke  of  his  diildren  and  grandchildren,  if  not  for  that  of  the  public,  cheerftilly 
to  ooatrlbute  his  proportion  to  a  public  work  which  must  ultimately  give  bread  to 
his  posterity  r 

We  proceed  to  the  merchants.  Their  benefit  is  too  obvious  to  require  much 
comment.  Their  vessels,  instead  of  lying  in  an  open  roadstead,  straining  their 
ropes,  and  wearing  away  their  tackle,  with  the  chance  of  parting  fh»n  their 
anchors,  and  being  wrecked  by  a  south-east  gale,  would  be  received  in  a  safe  and 
commodious  harbour.  Moreover,  we  have  been  assured  by  highly  competent 
shipwrights,  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the  existing  pier,  to  repair  efficiently  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel,  and  since  that  is  the  case,  a  single  ship  lost  for  want  of  proper 
examination  and  necessary  labour  would  vastly  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  tax 
about  to  be  levied  on  any  individual  shipowner. 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  interests  of  the  tradesmen.  It  is  obvious  that  nearly  the 
whole  expenditure  would  consist  of  the  wages  of  labour,  all  of  which  would  find 
themselves  in  the  pockets  of  the  tradesmen  every  Saturday  night.  If,  on  the  assump- 
tion we  have  made,  £16,000  were  annually  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  it  would  be 
constantly  circulating  from  hand  to  hand,  and  money,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  is  like 
manure^  it  is  of  no  value  unless  it  is  spread.  And  here  the  merchant  would  again 
be  benefitted  daring  the  progress  of  the  work,  for  the  retail  dealer  would  require 
additional  supplies  iSrom  the  wholesale  importer,  on  which  the  latter  would  realize 
his  profit  as  well  as  the  former.  Nor  would  the  wheelwright  or  the  blacksmith  be 
lixrgotten,  for  it  is  obvious  that  carts  and  machinery  would  form  very  material 
articles  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  In  short,  every  man  who  lives  by  trade, 
Irom  the  wealthiest  shipowner  to  the  poorest  artizan,  would  be  directly  advantaged 
during  the  building  of  the  pier,  and  that  too,  be  it  observed,  in  many  cases,  to  a 
much  larger  extent  than  his  quota  of  the  tax, — ^brewers,  bakers,  and  spirit  dealera 
in  particular. 
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As  to  the  rural  population,  they  might  not  feel  the  benefit  dwing  the  four  yean 
so  much  as  the  townspeople :  hut  still,  they  would  reap  the  advantage  in  the  sale 
uf  their  commodities ;  for  the  labourers,  being  constantly  employed,  would  be  aUe 
to  purchase  more  meat  and  vegetables.  But  when  the  work  was  completed,  their , 
interests  would  be  permanently  secured  by  the  increased  traffic,  and  the  larger 
arrival  of  visitors,  many  of  whom  are  deterred  from  coming  twice  to  Guernsey  for 
want  of  a  suitable  landing  accommodation,  particularly  ladies  and  infirm  gentle- 
men. Besides  this  consideration,  they  would  have  every  ihcility  for  placing  thdr 
cattle  on  board  vessels  going  to  England,  quite  free  from  the  danger  now  incuired 
by  slinging  them  from  the  crane  on  the  north  pier. 

In  reference  to  the  community  at  large,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  imp6t  wonM 
be  considerably  augmented  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  which  augmentatioo 
would,  of  course,  operate  as  a  reduction  of  the  estimated  expenditare. 

Having  n6w  attempted  to  show  that  aU  classes  of  society,  to  wit,  the  ftmdbolder, 
the  merchant,  the  tradesmen,  and  the  Ihrmer,  would  be  permanentiy  benefitted  bjr 
this  undertaking,  and  that  the  three  last  would  derive  immediate  profit  out  of  tbs 
wages  of  labour,  distributed  every  week,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  best 
mode  of  raising  the  ftmds,  say  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

It  is  proposed  by  s<mie  gentlemen  to  levy  a  small  duty  on  coals ;  othera  lecoDH 
mend  a  tax  on  wines.  For  our  parts,  we  olgect  entiraly  to  any  tax  on  eommxh 
dities,  for,  if  the  principle  be  once  introduced  into  the  island,  it  ia  impossible  to 
t»y  where  it  will  cease.  Of  this  we  have  sufficient  proof  in  the  existing  imp6t  oa 
spirituous  liquors,  which,  originally  granted  for  a  limited  period,  and  for  a  speciiic 
ot(|ect,  may  now  be  considered  as  a  permanent  tax.*  We  decidedly  oppose  eveiy 
species  whatsoever  of  indirect  taxation,  such  as  the  excise  and  enstoma,  for  ena- 
|rie,  which  obtain  in  England,  because  they  must,  in  all  cases,  ultimately  foil  oa 
the  consumer ;  for  if  any  article  be  taxed,  it  is  dear  that  the  seller  of  that  artide 
will  add  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  the  cost  of  production.  Neither,  in  reforenes  lo 
the  proposed  new  harbour,  do  we  think  it  just  to  levy  one  farthing  either  on  the 
insular  or  the  foreign  shipping,  before  the  work  is  completed,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  no  tenant  is  bound  to  pay  rent  before  he  is  in  possession  of  the  prenuMS 
leased  to  him.  We  extend  the  same  argument  to  passengers  arriving  by  the  stesm 
boats  or  sailing  vessels. 

Assuming,  what  no  one  we  apprehend  can  deny,  that  a  new  harbour  is  a  strictly 
national  olrf  ect,  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  bailiwick  are  deeply  interested, 
we  deem  it  proper  that  the  whole  expense  of  its  construction  should  be  defrti^ed  Iqr 
a  general  tax,  levied  by  the  States.  And  this  view  of  the  sutgect  brings  us  to  a 
most  important  question  propounded  by  one  of  our  correspondents  in  our  Febrnsry 
number,  which  refers  to  the  proportions  of  tax  now  levied  on  the  town  and  ooon- 
try ;  the  former  paying  one-third,  by  the  existing  law ;  and  the  latter,  two-tbirds. 

After  having  maturely  weighed  this  point,  and  collected  the  opinions  of  many  of 
the  most  intelligent  persons  in  the  island,  we  have  arrived  at  a  dtear  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  changing  the  present  system.  We  must  obey  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  adapt  our  institutions  to  the  altered  condition  of  society.  The  taxable  pro* 
perty  of  the  town  may  be  estimated,  in  round  numbers,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  quarters ;  and  that  of  the  nine  country  parishes,  at  fifty-five  thousand 
quarters :  the  relative  ratio  being  thus  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one. 
Maintaining,  as  we  do,  that  all  the  national  expenditure  should  be  assessed  on  the 
property  of  the  nation,  we  consider  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  to  alter  oar 
mode  of  taxation,  and  place  two-thirds  of  the  burden  on  the  town,  and  only  one- 
third  on  the  country.  But  equally  firm  is  our  conviction  that,  if  this  change  taket 
place,  the  town  ought  to  have  more  votes  in  the  States  than  it  has  at  present, 
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and  the  eouatry  fever ;  for,  which  ever  pert  of  the  community  mifiteuu  the  greater 
load  of  taxesy  that  party  are  justly  entitled  to  have  the  greater  share  of  influence 
in  Toting  the  supplies.  To  effect  this  reform,  no  plan  appears  to  us  so  compact, 
so  jodicioui,  and  so  free  from  valid  olijection,  as  the  one  recommended  by  our 
talcMtad  eorreepondenty  who  pablished  his  sentiments  in  our  Fehruaiy  number,  and 
to  which  we  vefer  oar  readeis. 

When  it  is  jcoosidsied  that  the  wealth  of  Ghiemsey  exceeds  finir  millions  sterling, 
U  ia  rsaUy  a  national  repvoaeh  to  have  continued  so  long  with  an  insufficient 
harbonr,  naifowqiiajsy  and  no  landing  place.  Axe  the  people  really  scared  at  the 
idea  of  expsttdtaig  the  paltiy  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  which  can  readily  be 
bflwowed  at  three  per  cent.,  and  every  farthing  of  whidi  would  be  spent  in  the 
Ishmd,  and  give  en  active  and  immediate  stimulus  to  local  ttaOmf  Ten  years 
agone,  Captain  Desdiaaipe  ealculated  that  forty  thousand  persons  landed  annually 
in  Onemsey,  and  we  believe  that  the  number  may  now  be  eompnted  at  sixty 
tboosand ;  if  there  were  a  pier  oonstnieted  in  deep  water,  which  admitted  steam 
boats  to  lay  alongside,  and  thus  did  away  with  the  present  necessity  of  boats, 
•very  passsngei  woidd  willingly  pay  a  shilling  for  the  acoommodalion,  and  thus, 
frons  this  single  source,  an  annual  reveoue  of  three  thousand  pounds  would  be 
raised.  Jfoieover,  when  the  Southampton  railway  is  completed,  it  is  evident 
tliaft  aauiy  persona  will  visit  that  town,  who  ave  now  detened  on  account  of  its 
dialaflioe  from  the  metvopolis,  and  some  of  them  would,  no  doubt,  take  a  trip  to  the 
Ghaonnel  Ulands ;  frwok  which  4slrcumstanoes  we  may  ftdrly  conclude,  coupled  with 
the  new  steam  vessels  now  on  the  station,  that  the  visitots  to  Querns^  will  pro- 
gfcaslvely  increase. 

It  should  ilio  be  considered  that  vessels,  conslc^ned  to  Guernsey  with  eoals, 
woald  accept  a  lower  IMght  than  they  now  do,  if  there  was  a  safe  and  commodious 
hasbniiiy  and  a  certainty  of  not  being  neaped.  It  is  weU  known  that  some  of  the 
Insnrance  Gbibs  in  the  North  will  not  allow  their  ships  to  come  here  at  all,  and 
the  ada  oljeetion  springs  out  of  the  badness  of  our  pier.  Nor  is  this  argument 
ttmited  to  the  coal  trade,  for  every  commodity,  which  enters  the  island,  would  be 
sedoeed  in  piice^  if  freight  was  lowered,  and  that  would  certainly  be  the  case  if  a 
new  harbour  were  constructed.  It  is  equally  certain  that  many  vessels  would  run 
here  for  shelter,  which  is  now  denied  to  them. 

On  a  former  occasion,  we  urged  our  public  authorities  to  petition  his  Majesty's 
government  to  aDow  the  poulage  and  other  fiscal  remains  of  feudalism,  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  public  exigencies  of  the  island.  We  cannot  think  that  so 
wasousble  a  request  would  be  denied,  and  were  it  conceded,  the  whole  amount 
might  be  appUed  to  the  harbour.  Bat  whether  any  portion  of  the  necessary 
funds  eoald  thus  be  obtafaied  or  not,  is  matter  of  secondary  importance :  the  grand 
point  is  to  decide  that  there  •shall  be  a  harbour  commenced  forthwith,  and  the 
money  emi  be  easfly  obtained  in  this  wealthy  island.  Earnestly  do  we  hope  that 
theatt^tlon  of  the  public  will  not  be  cKverted  from  this  most  important  under- 
takteg,  in  the  saoeess  of  which  every  niember  of  the  community  has  a  permanent 
interest.  It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  hss  warmly 
adopted  the  cqilnions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  we  trust  that  these  gentlemen  will 
la  their  laudable  exertions,  until  the  desired  ol^ect  be  eompleted. 
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ON   COMBUSTION. 

Amongst  the  varied  phenomena,  said  Mr.  OUlTier,  which  areeonstaBtly  oociuning 
around  us,  there  is  perhaps  none  more  wonderful  in  itself,  nor  more  inteneting  on 
account  of  its  utility,  than  comhoftion.  And  yet  this  phenomenon  appear*  to  be 
very  much  dinregarded,  at  least  by  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Tery  efraneoaa  ideas 
are  generally  entertained  respecting  this  really  wonderftil  process.  It  is,  indeed, 
rather  discreditable  to  the  age  in  wMch  we  live,  that  notwithstanding  all  the 
brilliant  discoveries  of  modem  times,  rdative  to  oombustion,  and  the  boast  that  the 
school-master  is  abroad ;  that  vast  numbers  are  as  ignorant  of  the  eflbcts  veralttaig 
ftom  this  process,  as  the  inhabitants  of  those  savage  coontries  who  have  not  been 
favoured  with  the  light  of  science.  It  is  indeed  lamentable  that  the  phenomena 
of'  nature  should  be  viewed  with  so  much  apathy  and  indifference.  Dr.  Ure 
appropriately  remarks :  "  A  few  happy  rhjrmes  or  musical  periods,  though  convey- 
ing sentiments  both  trite  and  trivial,  will  enamour  the  hearts  and  kindle  the 
fimdes  of  the  million  $  while  the  optical  revelations  of  Newton,  and  the  electro- 
chemical magic  of  Davy,  are  either  neglected  altogether,  or  scanned  with  frigid 
tranquillity.  The  process  of  combustion  has  a  high  claim  to  oar  notice,  not  only 
from  its  constant  occurrence  and  great  utility,  but  also  from  its  forming  a  part  of 
nature^s  volume,  whi<^  so  strikingly  displays  the  esiquislte  skill  and  infinite 
intelligenoe  of  its  great  Author." 

I  do  not  pretend  in  this  lecture  to  explain  the  process  of  combustion ;  I  shall 
only  state  ihcts  relative  to  it.  For  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  nature  of  com- 
bustion is  yet  but  very  imperfectly  understood.  Many  different  theories  have 
been  framed,  at  various  times,  in  order  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  but  th^ 
have  all  been  found  fisdladous,  and  incapable  of  eaqplaining  satisflietorily  all  cases 
of  combustion.  There  is  no  phenomenon  in  nature  by  which  the  attention  of 
philosophers  has  been  more  engaged,  nor  which  has  perplexed  them  more  to 
account  for,  than  this  very  common  opemtion :  nor  are  th^  eflbrts  lik^  to 
prove  successftil  till  the  nature  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  are  better  under- 
stood. One  of  the  principal  difficulties  attending  the  explanation  of  this  prooesa, 
is  the  accounting  for  the  evolution  of  heat  and  light,  and  the  ascertaining  the 
Bourees  from  which  they  are  derived,  idiether  from  the  oombnstible  body,  or  from 
the  air,  or  from  both*  For  we  must  be  aware  that,  during  ordinary  oomboation, 
both  the  air  and  the  combustible  body  are  concerned,  as  the  latter  will  not  bom 
without  the  former.  Although  we  cannot  at  pfesent  explain  how  the  heat  and 
light  are  produced,  yet  there  are  many  interesting  ftMsts  relative  to  combustion, 
the  examination  of  which  demands  our  serious  consideration.  In  this  lecture,  I 
shall  keep  these  in  view,  faet*^  rather  than  the  description  of  those  nnmeroos 
theories  of  combustion  which  have  been  propounded  at  various  periods,  and  aue- 
cessively  exploded  \  being  convinced  that  the  description  of  such  sul^iects,  to  a 
mixed  audience,  would  be  as  tedious  as  it  would  be  unprofitable.  Indeed,  a  lecture 
room  is  not  a  place  well  suited  for  the  dissemination  of  the  abstruse  speculations 
of  chemical  philosophers.  It  is  not  ihvourable  to  that  concentration  of  thought 
necessary  for  their  comprehension.  I  shall  attempt,  thereftmre,  principally  to 
remove  some  of  the  most  prevailing  prejudices  respecting  combustion. 

It  is  a  popular  opinion,  that  the  destruction  of  the  combustible  body  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  its  undergoing  combustion,  and  that  when  bodiesare  burned  they 
are  destroyed.  But  the  science  of  chemistry  teaches  us  the  error,  and  demon- 
strates the  fidlaey^  of  such  a  oondosion.  The  beautifrtl  and  condosive  experiments 
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of  modern  diemtetry  prove  thai  the  destmetloii  of  the  most  minute  particle  of 
matter  is  utterly  imposilble.  Its  ftnrmy  howewer,  may  be  changed  and  its  oomhi- 
nationa  yaried^  bnt  its  anniliilation  is  beyond  the  power  of  man.  This  assertion 
will  no  doobty  to  the  common  ndnd,  appear  at  variance  with  common  sense^  and 
eveiy-dny  obsteration ;  and  Judging  from  appearances,  the  cursory  obeenrer  will 
be  apt  to  draw  a  veiy  diillBrent  conclusion.  Probably  he  will  reason  thus :  How 
can  a  candle,  or  other  combustible^  bum  and  not  be  destroyed  ?  Have  .we  not 
palpable  evidence  that  this  is  the  case?  Does  not  the  candle  disappear  gradually, 
till  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  remiUns? 

Bnt  the  man  of  sdenoe  observes  tiie  phenomena  of  nature  very  differently. 
Where  the  superficial  observer  can  discover  nothing  but  apparent  waste  and 
destruction,  he  detects  the  process  of  ceaseless  renovation.  He  bdiolds  new  sub- 
stances continnally  flnrming  $  new  compounds,  like  the  fldiled  Phoenix  of  old, 
springing  from  this  very  decomposition  and  decay.  He  sees  the  elemental  parti- 
dea,  of  whidi  the  combustible  is  composed,  converted  into  aerifbnn  bodies,  which 
are  not  the  less  usefbl  than  the  origtaial  body,  in  the  great  laboratory  of  nature. 
Not  eoDtent  with  Judging  from  appearances,  he  esamines  nature  by  experiment, 
and  pries  into  her  most  secret  opemtions. 

It  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  give  a  good  definition  of  combustion,  at  least 
one  which  can  be  applied  to  every  case  of  combustion.  It  has  been  defined  as  the 
operation  of  fire  upon  any  infiammable  substance,  by  which  it  smokes,  fiames,  and 
is  reduced  to  ashes.  Dr.  Ure  describes  it  as  the  disengagement  of  heat  and  light, 
which  accompanies  chemical  combination.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  describes  it  to  be 
the  general  result  of  the  actions  of  any  substances  possessed  of  strong  chemical 
attractions,  or  difilerent  electrical  relations,  and  that  it  takes  place  in  all  cases  in 
which  an  intense  and  violent  motion  is  communicated  to  the  corpuscles  or  minute 
atoms  of  bodies.  And  by  another  chemist,  simply  as  the  result  of  intense  chemioal 
action.  On  these  definitions  I  offer  no  remarks :  when  the  sul:(}eet  of  combustion 
has  been  duly  investigated,  we  shall  be  better  enabled  to  Judge  what  kind  of 
definition  is  most  proper.  When  a  stone  or  a  brick  is  heated,  it  undergoes  no 
change,  except  an  augmentation  of  temperature ;  and  when  left  to  itself,  it  soon 
euols  again  and  becomes  as  at  first.  But  with  combustible  bodies  the  case  is  very 
diflierent.  When  heated  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  open  air,  they  suddenly  become 
mudi  hotter  of  themselves,  continue  for  a  considerable  time  intensely  hot,  sending 
out  a  copionastream  of  caloric  and  light  to  the  surrounding  bodies.  This  emis- 
sion, after  a  certain  period,  begins  to  diminish,  and  at  last  ceases  altogether.  The 
combustibles  appear  to  be  consumed,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  are  converted 
into  substances  altogether  new,  and  which  frequently  are  not  apparent  to  the 
senaea.  Urns,  when  charcoal  is  kept  ibr  some  time  at  the  temperature  of  about 
800^,  it  kindles,  becomes  intensely  hot,  and  continues  to  emit  light  and  heat  for  a 
long  time.  When  the  combustion  ceases,  the  charcoal  has  all  disappeared,  except 
an  inconsiderable  residuum  of  ashes }  being  almost  entirely  converted  into  carbo- 
nic acid  gas,  which  makes  its  escape,  unless  the  experiment  be  conducted  in 
proper  vessels.  It  is  this  change  of  properties,  and  apparent  loss  of  substance, 
together  with  the  rapid  emission  of  light  and  beat,  which  constitute  the  process, 
usually  termed  combustion. 

In  the  examination  of  these  phenomena  we  have,  therefore,  two  things  to  consi- 
der ;  fiist,  the  change  which  the  body  undergoes  j  and,  secondly,  the  emission  of 
light  and  heat. 

'^When  bodies  are  burnt,"  says  BerthoUet,  ''none  of  their  principles  are 
destroyed ;  they  had  previously  formed  together  one  kind  of  compound,  and  they 
now  separate  from  each  other  at  the  high  temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
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in  Older  to  form  others  with  the  vital  ab  la  ootttact  with  them :  and  eadi  of  their 
prfaieiples  as  cannot  unite  with  the  vital  air,  viz.  the  earthy  some  Mdine  and  lonie 
metallic  particleB  compose  the  dnder.  The  new  compounds  formed  are  cailKmie 
add  and  water ;  the  proportion  of  these  varies  aocordiag  to  the  propottifm  eff  tfat 
carbonic  partidss^  and  of  the  hydrogen  that  had  been  contained  in  the  inflan- 
maUe  body/' 

Although  this  passage  describee  the  eflBpcts  of  oombnstloo  with  great  perqiteaitj 
and  deamesB^  yet  it  may  not  be  perfeotly  understood  by  one  unacgoalnted  with 
the  prindples  of  chemistry.  I  shall,  therefore,  enter  more  minutdy  into  the 
sul^ecty  and  elucidate  some  of  those  parts  which  may  not  appear  perfectly  hi- 
telUgible. 

Those  substances  which  we  use  for  producing  Are  and  lif^ty  sneh  as  coal,  oU, 

wood  and  tallow,  are  found,  when  snl^ected  to  chemical  analysisy  to  be.eompouid 

bodies,    lliey  are  composed  of  two  or  more  different  ingredients.    To  these  dif- 

iferent  ingredients,  when  separated  from  one  another,  and  obtained  in  a  distinet 

form,  the  names  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  &c.  are  applied.    They  sre 

also  called  simple  bodies,  because,  unlike  coal,  wood,  oil  and  tallow,  they  have 

hitherto  resisted  all  attempts  to  decompound  them.    Some  of  these  ingredientB  or 

prindples,  such  as  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  are  incombustible  $  and,  on  the  other 

hand,  those  called  hydrogen  and  carbon  are  combustible.  We  have,  therefore, 
simple  combustible  bodies  and  compound  combustible  bodies.  Some  of  theae 
components  can  only  be  obtained  in  an  aeriform  state,  such  a?  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  but  the  carbon  may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state.  The  simple  combus- 
tibles are  as  follow:  hydrogen,  carbon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  boron,  and  the 
metals. 

Combustible  bodies  cannot  of  themselves  support  thdr  own  comhustion.  Cer- 
tain media  are  necessary  to  maintain  it ;  these,  consequently,  are  called  supporters 
of  combustion.  Thus,  common  atmospheric  air  is  a  supporter  of  combustion,  for 
eombustible  bodies  buna  In  it.  Whereas,  nitrogen  gas,  one  of  its  constitueats,  is  s 
non-eupporter.  Hydrogen  gas  also,  although  Itself  eombustible,  yet  is  a  nea- 
supporter  of  combustion.  (Here  Mr.  OlUvier  introduced  a  taper  into  a  bottle  of 
hydrogen  gas ;  it  was  immediately  extinguished,  but  the  hydrogen  was  ioBamed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  because  hydrogen  is  combustible,  hut  a  non-supporter 
of  combustion.) 

We  have  thus  seen  tlie  relation  existing  between  a  combustible  and  a  supporter. 
It  remains  now  to  be  shewn,  that  the  combustible  is  not  destroyed  by  und(»goiiig 
combustion.  But  we  must  first  premise  that  matter  has  no  permanent  form. 
Some  elements,  which  constitute  a  solid  body,  may,  by  changing  their  state  of 
eomhination,  become  gaseous  or  aeriform.  When,  therefore,  the  terns  gas  Is  ased, 
it  is  only  to  denote  one  of  the  forms  of  matter,  the  same  as  when  the  terms  solid 
and  liquid  are  used.  The  reason,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  combos^ 
tible  body  disappears  during  combustion  is,  because  the  portion  which  disappears 
assumes  the  aerial  form,  or  becomes  converted  into  gas.  It  has  been  shewn  in  the 
preceding  lecture,  that  it  is  the  oxygen  which  is  one  of  the  constltnent  parts  of  sir, 
which  enables  it  to  support  combustion.  This  it  effects  by  entering  into  combinsr 
tion  with  those  constituent  parts  of  the  combustible  body  which  have  an  affinity 
to,  or  are  capable  of  uniting  with,  it.  Thus,  when  coal,  wood,  tallow,  kc.  are 
burned,  carbonic  add  is  formed,  because  carbon,  one  of  their  constltnents,  com- 
bines with  the  oxygen  of  the  ah>,  luid  forms  a  new  body,  called  carbonic  add  gas. 
Water  to  formed,  because  hydrogen,  another  of  their  constituents,  by  combining 
with  oxygen,  forms  water.  For  water  is  a  compound  body,  being  composed  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen.  As  carbonic  acid  and  water  are  the  results  of  the  comU- 
nation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  with  oxygen,  and  as  some  combustible  bodies  exist 
which  contain  neither  of  these  principles,  it  necessarily  follows  thai  when  such 
bodies  undergo  combustion,  neither  carbonic  acid  nor  water  will  be  formed.  Thus, 
when  we  bum  sulphur,  which  is  considered  a  simple  body,  and  consequently  con- 
tains  ndther  carbon  nor  hydrogen,  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  sulphur  is  formed, 
called  solphuxous  add,  which  is  the  cause  of  that  suffocating  sensation  experienced 
during  the  bBming  of  sulphur.  Phosphorus,  which  is  also  couddered  a  simple 
body,  forms,  by  burning,  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  phosphorus,  called  phosphide 
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acid.  Hie  latter  part|  therefore,  of  the  passage  ahove  quoted  from  Berthollet'e 
chemical  statics  is  correct  only  so  fiur  as  it  applies  to  the  combustioii  of  bodies 
containing  both  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

FVom  what  has  been  stated,  it  must  appear  evident  that  the  process  of  combus- 
tion, instead  of  destroying,  merely  decomposes  the  combustible  body,  and  sets  its 
seTeial  component  parts  at  liberty,  in  order  to  form  new  combinations. 

As  the  combustible,  during  combustion,  combines  with  another  body,  and  as  the 
lig^t  and  heat  eviAved  during  this  process  have  no  weight.  It  necesMurily  follows 
that  the  product  of  combustion  will  be  heavier  than  the  original  combustible  body, 
in  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  with  which  it  has  combined.  And 
this  is  found  to  be  actually  the  case  when  the  product  of  combustion  is  saved.  If 
a  candle  be  suffered  to  bum  in  a  glass  vessel  of  globular  figure,  with  a  trench 
round  the  interior  of  the  bottom  to  receive  the  water  as  it  trickles  down,  and  the 
exterior  be  kept  constantly  cold  by  wet  cloths,  the  water  only  formed  by  the 
eomhustion  of  the  candle,  without  taking  account  of  the  carbonic  acid  also  formed, 
will  be  found  heavier  than  the  original  candle,  in  the  proportion  of  the  oxygen, 
which  has  combined  with  its  hydrogen.  One  hundred  ounces  of  oil,  consumed  in 
a  similar  manner,  will  form  one  hundred  and  thirty  ounces  of  water. 

It  is  also  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that  all  bodies,  thus  entering  into 
diemical  combination,  invariably  combine  in  certain  fixed  and  definite  propor- 
tions. Thus  12  parts  of  hydrogen  invariably  combine  with  88  of  oxygen  by  weight, 
to  form  water ;  &  parts  of  carbon  combine  with  72  oxygen,  to  form  carbonic  acid ; 
so  that,  when  water  or  carbonic  acid  are  analyzed,  they  are  invariably  found 
united  In  the  above-mentioned  proportions.  We  can,  therefore,  calculate  before- 
hand how  much  carbonic  and  water  will  be  formed  by  the  combustion  of  a  g^ven 
weight  of  tallow  or  oil,  supposing  the  whole  of  it  to  undergo  combustion. 

For  this  beautiful  discovery  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  modem  chemistry.  It 
is  most  happily  expressed,  says  Murray,  in  the  sublime''  emphasis  of  the  Sacred 
Reoordy  which  refers  to  Deity  in  the  creation  of  material  things :  '*  He  weighed 
the  hills  in  scales,  and  the  dust  in  a  balance.*'  There  is  thus  proved  to  be  a 
sublime  literality  in  this  extraordinary  passage  far  surpassing  the  grandeur  of 
orientalism,  reserved  for  these  latter  days  to  illustrate.  It  is  thus  true  that 
created  forms  are  by  weight  and  measure ;  and  matter,  in  its  multifarious  combi- 
nations, reveals  at  length  the  important  troth. 

Hie  merit  of  the  diseovery  that  the  combustible  body  always  increases  in  weight, 
and  that  the  Increase  corresponds  exactly  to  the  weight  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
gas  which  disappears  during  that  process,  belongs  to  Lavoisier.  This  he  proved 
by  several  experiments.  He  found  that  phosphorus,  in  burning,  absorbs  more 
than  one  and  a  half  its  weight  of  oxygen  gas,  45  g^ns  of  it  consuming  69  of 
oxygen ;  and  that  the  weight  of  the  substance  produced,  during  the  combustion, 
exactly  equals  the  sum  of  the  weight  of  the  phosphorus  consumed,  and  oxygen 
absorbed.  He  proved  the  same  with  regard  to  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  several  of 
the  metals.  Thus,  in  the  combustion  of  100  grains  of  iron,  he  found  that  70  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen  gas  were  consumed,  and  the  iron  had  increased  in  weight  3d 
grains.  But  a  cubic  inch  of  oxygen  gas  weighs  just  one  half  gprain ;  the  weight, 
therefore,  of  the  70  inches  was  35  grains,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  augmenta- 
tion of  weight  in  the  iron. 

Tlie  oomhastibllity  of  bodies  which  have  undergone  combustion  may  again  be 
restored  by  abstracting  the  oxygen  with  which  they  have  combined.  This  may  be 
eilbcted  by  presenting  to  the  burnt  body  a  substance  having  a  superior  attraction 
for  oxygen ;  the  new  body  will  deprive  the  burnt  body  of  its  oxygen,  and  its  com- 
bustibility will  be  restor^.  For  Instance,  if  we  take  phosphoric  acid,  which  is 
burnt  phosphorus,  or  phosphorus  combined  with  oxygen,  and  expose  it  to  heat 
along  with  charcoal,  it  will  become  deoxagg^nized,  the  charcoal  will  eomWne  with 
its  oxygen  and  escape  as  carbonic  add,  and  the  phosphorus  will  be  reduced  to  its 
original  form.  The  metaUie  oxides,  in  like  manner,  may,  by  being  exposed  to 
heat  along  with  charcoal,  be  also  reduced  to  their  metallic  state.  Water  Is  a 
product  of  combustion,  and  its  base  is  hydrog^,  a  combustible  substance.  To 
restore  the  combustibility  of  the  hydrogen,  we  have  only  to  abstract  its  oxygen, 
whic|r  may  readily  be  done  by  mixing  iron  or  zinc  filings  and  sulphuric  acid,  with 
the  water ;  by  which  means  the  metfd  becomes  oxidized,  and  the  hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved  as  combustible  as  «ver.  Mr.  Ollivier  then  decomposed  water  by  this 
means,  and  Inflamed  the  hydrogen  as  it  escaped  from  the  water.  The  combusti- 
bility of  metals  was  also  exemplified  in  the  combustion  of  a  watch-spring  in 
•xygen  gas,  and  also  of  that  of  a  common  Sle  with  a  ozyhydrogen  blow  pipe. 
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The  combustion  of  the  metal,  which  was  brilliant  and  striking,  aflbrded  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  energy  of  oxygen  as  a  supporter  of  combustion. 

In  concluding  Mr.  O.  remarked,  that  the  examination  of  those  other  sul^fects 
connected  with  combustion,  which  had  not  been  mentioned,  would  be  reserved  lor 
a  future  occasion. 


THE  CHAPEL  OF  LA  HOUGUE-BIE,  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  JERSEY. 


The  traditionary  origin  of  this  ancient  chapel,  though  shrowded  in  the  legendary 
lore  of  the  mythology,  contained  in  '<  Le  liyre  Noir  de  Coutances,**  is,  perhaps, 
not  altogether  divested  of  truth.  Ilie  account  we  have  is,  that  this  part  of  the 
island  was  infested  by  a  monstrous  serpent  or  dragon,*  which  desolated  the 
country.  Fired  with  an  ardent  desire  to  destroy  the  dreadftil  hydra,  the  lord  of 
Hambye,  in  Normandy,  undertook  the  adventurous  enterprise,  and  was  successftil : 
but  in  the  conflict,  this  chivalrous  nobleman  was  apparently  suiTocated  by  the 
pestilential  breath  of  his  dying  antagonist.  The  lord  of  Hambye  was  attended  in 
this  enterprize  by  a  supposed  trusty  domestic,  who,  perceiving  his  master  reviving 
from  the  effects  of  this  conflict,  basely  assassinated  him.  Returning  to  Normandy 
with  th«  tragical  account  that  his  lord  did  not  long  survive  the  encounter,  he 
presented  to  the  disconsolate  widow  a  letter,  which  he  represented  to  have  been 
written  by  her  lord  just  before  his  death,  and  which  contained  a  dying  request  that 
his  bride  would  recompense  the  fhithfUl  servant  by  conferring  her  hand  upon  him. 
The  artifice  prevailed,  and  the  ''  mourning  bride  "  was  united  at  the  sacred  altar 
to  the  murderer  of  her  husband :  but,  upon  the  very  day  on  which  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  villainy  was  complete,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  delirious  paroxysm, 
disclosed  the  horrid  truth,  and,  on  recovering,  was  tried  on  his  own  confession  and 
publicly  executed. 

The  lady,  as  well  to  testify  her  grateftil  thanksgiving  to  Heaven  for  this 
miraculous  deliverance,  as  to  establish  a  lasting  memorial  of  conjugal  affection 
towards  her  murdered  lord,  caused  a  large  and  high  mound  of  earth  to  be  raised 
on  the  spot  where  the  lord  of  Hambye  was  buried,  on  the  summit  of  which  she 
built  a  chapel,  with  so  lofty  a  tower  as  to  be  visible  firom  her  own  mansion  at 
Coutances. 

Various  reliqucs,  interesting  to  that  learned  portion  of  the  insular  community 
'^  which  delighteth  *'  in  antiquarian  research,  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  found 
among  the  ruins  of  the  old  chapel.  We  present  our  readers  with  the  following 
historical  firagment,  recently  discovered  in  one  of  the  venerable  niches  of  the  laige 
tower. 


Oh  1  list  fbe  doleful  tracredie. 

Which  I,  with  grief,  do  tell } 
Of  ftll  the  woes  and  ills,  which  erst, 

A  nobie  pair  befel. 

This  monument  of  Gothic  urt 

For  ceDtnries  hath  told  \ 
And  yet  to  distant  ages  will 

That  dismal  tale  unfold. 

And  wakened  by  these  rained  waUi, 

The  muse  will  oft  relate. 
The  deeds  which  marked  the  gallant  knight, 

And  sealed  the  lover's  tete. 

In  days  of  glorious  chivalrie. 

When  knighthood  did  abound, 
A  dragon,  of  terrific  mien. 

Laid  waste  the  country  round. 

Horror  and  deadly  fear  was  rife 
lliroughout  the  neighbourhood] 

For  oftimes  did  this  monster  prey 
On  human  flesh  for  food. 

The  widow's  weeds,— the  orphan's  tears,— 

Hie  mother's  shrill  lament. 
Did  track  the  crael  monster's  course. 

And  marked  him  as  he  went 

Across  the  sea,  in  Normandie, 
(Whence  sprung  our  ancient  race,) 


The  rumour  of  this  baneful  scourge 
Is  borne  from  place  to  place. 

Across  the  sea, — across  the  land, — 

It  traveUeth  right  fast} 
TUl  to  the  ear  of  Hambye't  knight 

It  doth  arrive  at  last. 

His  breast  quick  kindleth  with  desire 

To  meet  this  deadly  foe. 
Where  honor  leads,  and  danger  caUSk 

He  cannot  choose,  but  go. 

In  vain  hislovdy  bride  eesaies 
To  check  his  youthful  zeal } 

Too  well  her  fears,  her  beating  breast. 
And  stifled  sobs  reveal. 

"  Nay  weep  not  thus,  my  onelie  life, 

"  My  Athelinda  dear ; 
*'  'T  would  surety  ill- become  a  knight 

"  To  bow  to  woman's  fear. 

"  Ibe  Holy  Saints  in  Heaven  above, 
'*  Who  watdi  o'er  thee  and  me, 

"  Will  bring  me,  ere  five  suns  have 
"  In  safety  back  to  thee." 

He  girds  him  with  his  trusty  sword. 
His  lance,  and  buckler  true  i 

A  single  page  his  steps  attends, — 
His  only  retinue. 


«  The  dragon  is  probably  the  impersonation  of  some  piratical  marauder,  who  infested  the  islands 
about  that  time. 
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(Too  little  komed  this  caOant  knight, 

Tkmt  poffe's  periUie ) 
And  how  his  Uacfc  heart  then  oonceiTed 
Ait  dolafhl  tragedie.) 

Hie  lady  watched  their  little  bark,— 

Athwart  the  wave  It  flew, 
And  o'er  the  hillowB  lUntly  breathed 

Her  fond,  her  taut  aditu. 

Ere  llTe  ahort  hoars  their  eoorse  had  sped, 

TheT  reach  the  destined  land. 
And  Tillagers  in  crowds  ccdleet,- 

To  gract  tiiem  on  the  strand. 


**  Welcome!  most  welcome  1  gaUant  knight! 

"  Thrice  welcome,  noble  emef ! 
**  Kind  HeaTen  has  sent  tbee  here,  to  prove 

"  Oar  sore  and  Arm  rdlef.'* 

Right  conrteonaly  the  knight  re^ed. 

And,  ere  he  sooght  his  tent. 
He  lent  himself  a  willing  gaest 

To  Tillage  merriment. 

The  generons  goblet  circled  roond. 

And  all  with  one  accord. 
The  Joyous  hamper  filled,  and  pledged 

"  To  Hambye's  noUe  lonl.'* 


With  the  antbenticity  of  this  relique,  if  relique  it  be,  we  have  Uttle  to  do  beyond 
infonning  our  candid  reader  that  considerable  doabto  have  been  seriously  enter- 
tained upon  the  sulject.  We  insert  it  here  simply  as  a  quaint  specimen  of  the 
crude  poetry  of  the  fifteenth  century^  the  age  to  which  it  has,  by  some,  been 
considered  as  peculiarly  belonging. 

Four  years  have  elapsed  since  it  was  first  discoTcred,  and  as  no  suocessfol  attempt 
has  since  been  made  to  bring  to  light  the  remnants  of  the  poem,  of  which  this 
**  tronraille  "  is  evidently  but  the  introduction,  we  are  driven  to  one  of  two 
irresistible  conclusions, — either  that  they  never  did  exist,  or,  tiiat  they  have 
mouldored  in  tiie  ruins, — the  popular,  and  perhaps  the  better,  opinion  leans 
towards  the  former  conclusion  of  this  logical  alternative,  and  is  supported  by  the 
probability  that  the  author  may  have  found  more  difficulty  in  killing  the  dragon 
with  his  pen,  than  did  the  <<preuK  chevalier  "  in  vanquishing  him  with  his  lance. 


SION  HOUSE  ACADEMY,  JERSEY. 


We  have  perused  with  irreat  satisfaction  the  Annual  Report  of  the  proceedings  in 
this  edncatioual  establishment.  The  plan  is  extensive  and  jndieious,  and  the 
coarse  of  study^  pursued  is  marked  by  sound  discretion.  Convinced,  as  we  are,  that 
the  vast  minority  of  private  schools,  particularly  in  the  environs  of  London,  are  con- 
ducted by  persons  who  ought  to  be  pupils  instead  of  teachers,  we  rejoice  that  the 
isUod  of  Jersey  enjoys  the  advantage  of  possessing  so  able  an  instructor  of  youth,  as 
the  superintendent  of  Sion  House  Academy.  He  evidently  does  not  teach  his  scho- 
lars by  the  rule  (^  thumb;  nor  is  he  wedded  to  ancient  routine,  merely  because  it  is 
ancient.  He  has  the  good  sense  to  obev  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  adapt  his  system  to 
the  wants  of  existing  society,  and  qualify  children  to  appear  with  credit  ana  useful- 
ness on  the  future  stage  of^  manhood.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  plan  of 
education  pursued  at  this  academy  is  the  principle  qf  eduction^  framed  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Baconian  or  inductive  philosophy.  We  cannot  convey  a 
clearer  notion  of  this  mode  of  instruction  than  by  qnotinr  the  words  of  the  Report, 
and  i^acing  the  ordinary  and  the  new  method  in  juxtaposition. 


TO  TEACH 

Oa  Hu  principle  rf  ednctioin^  %$  to  lead  a 

pvpti. 
1. — ^To  obeerve. 

2.— To  observe  with  accuracy. 

S. — ^To  exjoreu  with  eorrectneu  the  re- 
sult of  his  oDservations.    (To  state  facts.) 

4. — To  compare  his  observations  toge- 
ther, and  note  in  which  there  is  an 
agreement,  and  in  which  a  disagreement, 
and  draw  inferences.    (To  think.) 

S. — ^To  compare  his  inferences,  induc- 
tions or  condosions  (rules)  with  .those  of 
authors,  and  examine  in  what  they  agree 
and  in  what  they  differ.  If  his  conclusion 
(rule)  differs  from  the  authors,  to  retrace 
his  steps  and  find  out  the  cause  of  the 
disagreement.    (To  investigate.) 


TO  TEACH 

On  the  tfSftdJ  roufni^,  U  to  tell  a  pupil, 

1.— -To  believe, 

a.— To  believe  without  examination. 

3.— To  learn  by  rote,  and  repeat  with 
correctness  the  result  of  the  observations 
of  others.    (To  learn  rules  by  heart.) 

4.— To  make  use  of  the  rules  he  has 
learned  with  confidence,  becanse  if  he 
follows  them  with  accuracy  he  will  obtain 
results  that  will  be  true.  (To  work  with 
the  precision  of  a  machine, ) 

5.-^To  compare  the  result  he  obtains 
with  those  he  should  have  obthined  (with 
the  key),  and  if  his  concltisioos  be  erro- 
neous, to  retrace  his  stem  and  try  to 
discover  where  he  has  violated  the  rule. 
(Not  to  despair.) 
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6.— To  embody  io  lanfroag^  the  resntt 
of  his  observations,  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision the  subject  is  capable  of. 


Lastly.— To  commit  to  memoty  all  his 
conclusioiis,  for  the  purpose  of  beings  able 
at  all  times  readily  to  act  in  conformity 
with  just  principles.  (To  learn  rules  by 
heart.) 


6.— That,  seeioir  h®  obtained  a  false 
result  because  he  forgot  one  important 
particular  in  the  rule,  he  must  ose  means 
to  strenipthen  his  memory,  not  to  be 
exposed  to  similar  mishaps  in  fntore,  and 
that  much  practice  therefore  is  indtopen- 
sable  to  give  htm,  at  all  times,  a  tboroogb 
competency  in  every  subject  of  study. 

Lastly.— To  endeavour  to  find  oat  the 
reasons  of  the  mles  whidi  he  has  been 
observini:  for  many  years  past,  for  the 

Eurposeof  satisfyinjjf  bis  mind  that  they 
ave  their  foundation  in  reason.     (To 
begin  to  think.) 


The  mere  perusal  of  these  two  com  parti  ve  statements  shows,  at  a  glance,  the  vast 
and  essential  difference  between  the  principle  of  eduction,  and  the  mechanioil 
jog-trot,  mje  of  thumb  routine,  pursued  in  most  academies.  In  teachinijp  arithme- 
tic, for  example,  how  seldom  does  a  teacher  explain  to  the  pupil  the  principle  oo 
which  any  rule  is  fonnded !  The  Tutor's  Assistant  is  put  into  a  child's  hand,  be  reads 
the  rule,  teams  it  b3^  rote  as  a  parrot,  proceeds  to  work  out  a  sum,  and  when  it  is  i" 
nished|  the  child  is  iust  as  ignorant,  as  when  he  commenced,  of  the  rationale  of  the 
operation.  Take,  For  instance,  the  simple  rule  of  multiplication  :  is  it  not  a  mere 
effort  of  memory,  acquired  after  repeated  trials?  Does  not  every  child,  in  the 
great  minority  of  cases,  consider  it  a  perfectly  new  and  independent  rule,  sol 
generis,  and  unconnected  with  any  other  rule  ?  And  yet,  it  is  neither  more  norlej^s 
than  addition,  in  a  condensed  and  abbreviated  form ;  but  how  seldom  is  this  fact 
made  known  to  a  pupil !  The  arithmetical  books  currently  used  in  schools  are  qaite 
unfit  for  children,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that  Professor  De  Morgan's  work,  enti- 
tled "  Principles  of  Arithmetic,'  is  used  at  Sion  House.  Of  this  excellent  puUica- 
tion  Dr.  Mayo  thus  speaks,  and  we  fully  concur  in  his  eulogium : 

**  The  simple,  lucid,  and  well-arranged  treatise  of  Professor  De  Morgan  is  among 
the  happiest  attempts  to  rescue  arithmetic  from  its  present  de||^raded  state,  and  ti 
claim  for  it  a  place  among  other  branches  of  rational  education.  It  is  pecvliarhr 
valuable  for  young  persons,  who  having  been,  from  their  infancy,  led  AMd-maJoM 
through  the  dark  alleys  of  arithmetical  rules,  desire  to  take  an  intellectual  view  of 
operations  which  they  have  been  taught  to  perform  mechanically.  It  takes  them  as 
it  where  to  an  eminence,  whence  they  can  see  the  point  from  which  they  started, 
and  that  at  which  they  have  arrived,  and,  tracing  all  the  windings  of  the  dark  passa- 
ges which  they  were  made  to  traverse,  shews  them  that  they  were^indeed  the  tkari' 
e9t,  if  not  the  oest  course  they  could  have  followed." 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  method  of  teaching  the  French  lanjpiage  adopted  at 
Sion  House  Academy,  which  is  excellent :  it  relates  to  commercial  terms.  The 
phraseology  of  the  counting-bouse  is  in  all  countries  dissimilar  from  that  of  the 
drawing-room.  The  style  of  a  mercantile  letter  differs  toto  ccelo  from  that  of  a 
literary  epistle,  so  that  an  Eniclisbman  who  can  relish  the  beauties  of  Fenelon  or 
Racine  would  be  unable  to  understand  a  French  price  current.  Of  this  variance 
between  commercial  terms  and  customary  phraseology,  the  Report  contains  some 
striking  examples,  which  we  subjoin,  as  illustrations  of  technical  language,  and  the 
importance  of  learning  it. 


STATE  OF  MARKETS. 
Common  boweds  sell  readily. 

My  dear  Sir, 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the  10th  ult. 

We  are  respectfully. 

Whilst  writing  the  above,  we  have  re- 
ceived yonr  letter  of  the  22nd  inst. 

Onr  latest  sales,  within  these  lew  days, 
have  been  very  current. 

This  for  your  government. 

Buyers  hold  back. 

Sugars  are  much  sought  after. 


AVIS  SUR  LBS  COURS. 

Le  eoton  Georgie,  courte  sole,  sc  vend 
facilement. 

Monsieur  et  Ami, 

Nous  avons  le  plaisir  de  vons  eceiiser 
r^eption  de  votre  lettre  du  10  de  Texpir^. 

Agr^ez  DOS  civility  respectueoses. 

Nons  en  sommes  U  de  notre  lettre, 
quand  on  nons  remet  la  v6tre  da  21 
conrant. 

Les  affaires  ont  M  asses  actives,  ces 
jonrs-ci. 

Ceci  pour  votre  gouverne. 

Les  acheteart  font<pea  d'offrea. 

Les  sucrcs  sout  trds-couros,  et  ea 
hausse. 
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Le  poivre  ett  offert  &  22e.,  droit  com- 
pris. 

Ayes  Soto  de  ne  pms  sons  Uusser  en 
avance  de  caisse. 

67S7  baches  de  boU  janne. 

Uo  fcrenier  de  camp^cbe,  pesant— • 

20  bottes  d'acler. 

S75  saamons  de  plomb,  en  vrac. 

100  pipes  d'ean-de-vie,  de  22|  deg. 


Peppers  are  abnndaot  at  88  ets.,  long 
price. 

Mind  to  prevent  our  mnning  under  a 
cash  dislrarsement. 

6787  sticks  of  fustic. 

A  qoantity  of  logwood,  weigbingf— 

20  bundles  of  steel. 

S75  pigs  of  lead,  loose. 

100  pipes  of  oil-proof  brandy. 

Connected  with  commercial  instruction,  the  nnpils  at  Slon  Hoase  Acadeanv  are 
initiated  into  the  technicalities  of  trade,  ana  learn  to  draw  receipts,  bills  of 
excbance,  accounts  current,  bills  of  ladin|f,  and  so  forth ;  a  description  of  knowledge 
so  rarefy  taught,  that  ninety-nine  out  ora  hundred  young  men  who  have  received 
what  Is  termed  a  Wtend  edmeation^  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  subject.  We  admit 
that  book-keeping  will  be  more  readily  4eamed  in  a  counting  house  than  at  a 
school :  but  many  never  enter  a  counting  house,  who,  nevertheless,  ought  to  possess 
a  general  knowledge  of  mercantile  routine  and  commercial  terms. 

we  also  notice  with  approbation  the  method  adopted  in  teaching  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics,  as  geometry,  algebra,  and  trigonometry.  *' Our  mode  of 
teaching  algebra/'  says  the  Report,  *'  is  that  developed  by  Mr.  Perry,  which  corres- 
ponds in  its  chief  particular  with  that  recommended  by  the  Journal  of  Education,  the 
great  principle  or  which  is  to  work  an  example  before  the  pupil,  HattHg  the  reaaom 
of  every  step,  and  then  requiring  him  to  deduce  laws,— note  them,  and  afterwards 
compare  them  with  the  rule  in  his  text  book.  Sec,  &c.**  The  plan  of  teaching  land 
surveying  is  also  deserving  of  praise.  It  is  quite  true  that  an  object  submitted  to 
the  eye  makes  a  stronger  impression  than  if  the  laws  relating  to  that  object  are  merely 
oommunieated  to  the  ear.  Horace  told  us  so  lon^  ago:  Seenius  irritant  animos 
demissa  per  aurem,  quam  quae  sunt  oculis  snbjecta  ndelibus.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  practical  subjects.  The  Report  says,  **  the  popils  of  the  land  surveying 
class  frequently  go  out  with  a  teacher,  to  survey  some  adjoininjc  piece  of  land.  They 
take  notes  in  a  regular  field  book,  and  work  the  survey  on  their  retorn." 

Tlie  discipline  of  the  school  is  modelled  on  a  sound  basis.  The  appointment  of  school 
officers  from  among  the  boys,  as  the  magistrate,  the  conservators  of  school  property, 
the  librarian,  and  the  dormitorial  police,  teaches  the  pupils  to  leij^islate  for  them- 
selves, and  tiiey  are  thus  initiated,  in  early  life,  in  some  general  ideas  of  political 
government.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  accord  very  high  praise  to  Slon  Honse 
Academy,  and  if  the  practice  really  corresponds  with  the  Report,  of  which  we  have 
no  doubt,  the  establishment  richly  merits  the  patronage  of  parents  and  guardians. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  all  is  open  and  above  board  }  for  the  principal,  Mr.  Elias 
Ned,  by  printing  his  system  of  education  and  entering  into  every  minute  detail, 
affords  every  perMu  full  opportunity  of  forming  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  or  his  establishment,  and  there  is  no  better  guarantee  of  troth  and  fair 
dealing  than  publicity. 
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KLKCnON  OF  A  JURAT.  Chaaad  Islandi,  and  that  Jiutioe,  administered 

Tmm  Bight  Honoorable  the  Lords  of  the  Cam-  l>y  uprWit  magistrates  of  thdr  choioe,  wiU  ever 

mlttee  of  Coandl,  having  granted  the  prayer  of    I'f^S?'™*"*  ^n   i-.     *   

the  petition  of  Peter  Le*filey,  esq.,  to  resign  "  *?'«>*»  ^^^TIJ^ j5l?!Slii!L*5?SJ^ 

the  oOce  of  jurat  of  ttie  Royal  Court  of  Guem-  V^^^^F^S^^?''^S\3^^^^ilS^ 

■ey,  the  Bailiff  issued  a  BiUet  d'Stat,  ordering  wctoraad  Douxaine,  and  hrinc  a  correct  list  of 

l^'S^S^'^t^^'^'''''^''''^'^  ^^«d)    "DANIEL  DBLISUSBROCK, 

-  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Le  Pelley,  0««n»«y.  9^  March,  ISSC."                 "  Bailiff, 

whom  we  regret  under  so  many  circumstances,  A  variety  of  candidates  were  proposed  for  the 

can  he  aalUy  entrusted  to  the  good  sense  of  the  vacant  office,  hy  the  local  papers,  but  when  the 

electors.    They  have,  on  all  occasions,  shewn  hour  of  contest  arrived,  all  exdtemeot  had  to- 

proofc  of  tiielr  intelligence,  independence,  and  tally  subsided.    Mr.  John  Harvey  had  announ. 

love  of  their  country,  and  they  will  feel,  as  ced  his  intention  not  to  canvass :  Mr.  Valrent 

mrscif,  that  it  is  the  most  noble  and  important  followed  his  example  j  so  that  the  trial  of  strength 

of  their  doties.    They  who  wish  to  refuse  the  was  merely  nominal,  end  Mr.  Harry  Dobrto, 

people  every  thing,  see  perhaps  vdth  pain,  but  jun.,  of  Beau-S^Jour,  was  chosen  by  a  vast 

are  nevertheless  bound  to  confess,  that  the  inha-  majority.    Mr.  Valrent  is  well  known  as  a  gen- 

bitant  of  Goernsey  possesses  great  and  Just  tleman  deeply  versed  in  the  customs  and  insti- 

rfghts,  and  that  he  is  worthy  of  exerdstng  them,  tutlons  of  the  island,  possessing  a  vast  fhnd  of 

Honoor  to  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  man  1  mercantile  knowledge,  and  enjoying  an  ine. 

fEhoDld  these  attributes  be  despiMd  every  where  proachable  poblic  and  private  character.   These 

else,  let  us  hope  that  they  vrill  ever  form  an  qnaUflcatlons  would  have  justly  entitied  him  to 

csstntlal  characteristkofthe  inhabitants  of  the  a  seat  on  the  bench,  which  he  would  unqoes- 
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tionably  liaTe  hoaoofed  hf  his  pNMiieei  bat  as 
be  retired  from  tbe  Town  Doundne,  in  oonae- 

aitence  of  bdng  more  than  sixty  Tears  of  age, 
tie  electam  aiipear  to  have  oonsidered,  that  if 
he  wae  too  old  to  attend  to  the  aflhSrs  of  the 
parish,  a  fortiori,  he  was  too  old  to  nndertake 
the  laborions  and  fittigoinBr  duties  of  a  Magis- 
trate. In  Uiat  opinion  we  concar,  and  we 
beUere  that  Mr.  Valrent  himself  took  the  same 
Yiew  of  the  snl:dMt. 

We  consider  that  the  electors  made  a  very 
proper  choice,  when  they  selected  Mr.  Hairy 
Dobrte,  Jon.  It  was  with  pain  that  we  read  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Star,  recommending  the  rejection  of  this  gentle- 
man. Appredatlng,  as  we  highly  do,  the  talents 
and  liberal  min'd  of  onr  excellent  contemporary, 
we  were  the  more  disappointed  and  astonished 
at  his  suifering  his  soand  discretion  to  be  sor- 
prtsed.  For  oar  part,  we  are  delighted  at  seeing 
on  the  bench  a  gentleman,  who  has  associated 
in  the  innocent  recreations  of  the  baU-room  aod 
the  raoe-coorse,  for  he  most  there  have  learned 
some  knowledge  of  the  world,  the  better  qoali- 
lying  him  to  deddc  on  the  valne  of  evidence. 
Sorely  a  Jodge  is  not  to  be  taken  from  the 
section  of  recluses  and  ascetics,  who,  making  no 
allowance  fbr  the  fimilties  or  indiscretions  of 
their  fellow-creatares,  condemn  without  mercy, 
and  sentence  with  unmitiniting  vengeance ! 
No,  no}  let  us  have  Magistrates  who  have 
mixed  with  all  classes  of  society ;  who  never 
take  a  one-eyed  view  of  a  question  ;  who  are 
not  wedded  to  tiie  ruling  prejudices  of  a  coterie ; 
but  Who  can  take  an  enlarged,  liberal,  and 


eomiprehenslTe  lurrey  of  man,  his  motives,  and 
his  actions.  We  believe  Mr.  Dolirde  to  poeseM 
these  requisites,  and  as  he  is  now  in  the  vigour 
of  his  age,  possessing  oonaiderafale  talents,  and 
ei^oying  the  command  of  his  time,  we  have  no 
doubt  of  his  proving  himself  worthy  of  the  hiti^ 
honour  conferred  upon  him  by  the  unasked  and 
free  suifrageB  of  his  constituenti. 

GRANGE  ROAD. 
This  beautUhl  avenue  to  the  town  is  now  to 
be  maffiadamlxed,  and  improved  by  a  granite 
foot-way.  We  congratulate  the  public  on  this 
decision;  but  we  cannot  forbear  remarUag,  that 
the  order  itsdf  emanated  from  an  anthortty 
which  we  deem  to  be  uoconstitutionaL  The 
soMeet  was  brought  before  the  Court,  when 
sitting  in  its  Judicial  capacity,  and  composed  of 
the  Bailiff  and  eight  Magistrates.  The  profwie. 
tors  of  houses  situate  in  the  road  were  heard  at 
the  bar,  and  a  great  difference  of  oplmon  st 
first  prevailed  among  them  j  but,  at  length,  a 
compromise  took  place,  the  result  of  wh&ch  was, 
that  the  road  is  to  be  macadamized  i  that  in 
ftiture  tiie  proprietors  should  pay  the  equivalent, 
and  also  half  the  expense  that  may  be  required 
in  repairing  the  present  footpath.  Now,  what 
we  complain  of  is,  that  the  Bailiff  and  eight 
Magistrates  should  assume  a  power  whidi  is 
really  vested  in  the  States,  and  by  their  votes 
bind  all  the  absent  representatives  of  the  people. 
We  readily  admit  the  goodness  of  the  measure 
about  to  be  adopted  {  but  we  protest  agaiastQie 
means  employed  for  its  enforcement.  Surdy 
this  state  of  tilings  requires  an  immediate  refeim. 


JBRSEY  TESTIMONIAL  TO  THE  BAILIFF  OF  GUERN8ET. 


At  a  convocation  of  the  Statea  of  Jersey,  on  the 
pth  March,  Sir  John  De  Veulle  stated  that  Mr. 
Dupr<,  the  solicitor-general,  had  beentoOoern- 
sey,  and  presented  the  Bailiff  of  that  Island  with 
the  piece  of  olate  voted  to  him  by  the  States  of 
Jersey,  for  his  eminent  services  rendered  to  the 
people  of  the  Channel  Islands  in  ttie  celebrated 
affair  of  the  Corn  Question.  The  Attorney- 
General  then  read  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Brock,  acknowledging  this  mark  of  esteem  and 
respect : 

•'  To  the  Memben  of  the  SttUea  0/  the  UUmd 
of  Jer^lf. 

"  Gentlemen,— I  have  received,  with  the  live- 
liest emotion,  the  Act  which  the  States  of  Jersey 
ttkought  proper  to  pass,  the  S9th  June  last, 
together  with  the  piece  of  plate  which  accom- 
psmied  it }  and  which  they  beg  me  to  accept,  to 
prove,  as  they  say,  how  sensible  they  are  of  the 
Important  services  which  I  have  rendered  toge- 
ther  with  the  Deputies  of  Jersey,  towards  the 
common  good  of  the  Channd  Islands,  in  defend* 
Ing  the  privilege  for  the  fi«e  importation  of  their 
agricultural  produce  Into  Bni^and.  This  unex- 
pected honour  would  more  than  reward  him 
who  would  have  distinguished  himself  by  the 
most  generous  d^voaement,  and  ttie  greatest 
saeriflces.  How  could  I  aspire  to  it  for  the  part 
which  I  have  taken  in  those  services  which  it  is 
your  pleasure  to  admowledge  in  so  flattering  a 
manner? 

"Our  mission  required  neither  d^vouement 
nor  sacrifices.  It  went  only  to  show  the  truth, 
— te  adc  for  Justioe,— and  when  the  one  appeared, 
it  was  certein  that  the  other  would  be  adminl^ 
tared  by  a  wise  government,  and  a  parliamen- 
tary committee  composed  of  men  of  honour. 

<*  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  sweeter  occupa- 
tions than  those  which,  under  such  flivonrsble 
circumstances,  had  for  ttieir  chief  end  the  good 
feme  and  the  welfere  of  our  country.     The 


pure  joy  of  our  success  was,  certainly,  for  bm 
a  soficieot  reward ;  but  you  add  to  my  own 
feeUngs  the  expression  of  the  Interesting  isknd 
of  which  you  are  the  repNsentathrea.  I  feel 
deeply  for  your  high  fevonr  of  gratllade,  but  I 
cannot  find  terms  adequate  to  express  my  feelhigs 
for  the  language  which  accompanies  It. 

'*  Let  me  be  allowed  to  add  my  wishes  for  the 
continued  good  understanding  which  has  riiown 
Itself  in  our  last  meeting. 

*'  AU  men  hare  a  right  to  our  good  will;  bat 
nature,  reason,  and  religion,  impose  on  us  the 
duty  to  concentrate  more  partlcnlsurly  our  at- 
tachment towards  our  neighbours.  TiM  Channel 
Islands,  those  beautifril  daughters  of  the  see, 
fonn  one  fronily,  one  countn^,  united  In  tiieir 
welfere,  by  their  mutual  origin,  their  wants, 
and  Uie  neoeastty  to  give  each  other  a  bdplaff 
hand,  file  brightest  blood  of  ««ci*ii^  and 
France  has  sprung  from  those  Normans  wlio 
acquired  so  grsat  a  renown  with  aveh  triiiag 
means ;  who  contributed  so  largely  to  Suropeaa 
civilization,  and  whose  princes  governed  wllb 
that  wisdom  and  Justice  before  unknown,  sad 
which  has  ever  been  so  rare. 

"May  we  prove  their  worthy  deacendants; 
and  may  the  Author  of  all  good  dcdgn  to  shed 
his  blessingB  on  the  island  of  Jersey  and  the 
other  Channel  Islands ! 

"  Such  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  him  who  has 
the  honour  to  subscribe  himseli; 

"Tlie  obedient  and  humble  Servant 
of  the  States  of  the  Island  of  Jersey. 
(Signed)      "DANIEL  DE  USLE  BROCK. 
Guernsey,  1st  February,  1830." 

Mr.  Constable  Godfray  proposed  that  this 
letter,  alike  creditable  to  the  head  and  heart  of 
the  worthy  Bailiff  of  Guernsey,  should  be  regis- 
tered in  the  books  of  the  States ;  a  inrt^imsitlon 
which  was  canied  unanimously. 


8.  BARBBT,   PRIRTBBy   KBW-STRBBT,   GVBRW9BY. 
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ON  NATIONAL  WEALTH. 


All  wealth  is  the  e£fect  of  the  application  of  physical  and  intellectual 
laboor  to  raw.materials.  The  earth  is  the  depository  of  all  raw  materials, 
and  the  genius  and  industry  of  man  may  be  considered  as  the  animated 
machine  by  which  they  are  manufactured  into  articles^  adapted  to  our 
necessities  and  comforts.  Value  is  originally  bestowed  on  every  thing  by 
appropriation,  for  so  long  as  it  remains  in  common,  it  has  no  value,  but 
only  the  capacity  of  being  converted  into  value.  In  this  sense,  the  whole 
earth  was  valueless  befoie  the  creation  of  man ;  for  we  can  form  no  notion 
of  property  independently  of  a  proprietor,  and  no  notion  of  value 
abstractedly  from  human  labour.  Value  in  use  cannot  exist  without,  at 
least,  one  consumer,  and  value  in  exchange  requires,  at  least,  the  presence 
of  two  contracting  parties. 

Time  was  when  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth  satisfied  the  human 
race,  when  thdr  drink  was  water,  the  undressed  skins  of  beasts  their 
clothing,  and  the  shadowing  branches  of  a  tree  their  place  of  rest.  Emerg- 
ing from  this  rude  state,  man  became  a  hunter  and  fisher:  he  next 
entered  the  condition  of  a  shepherd  3  from  that  he  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  an  agriculturist,  and  finally  reached  the  station  of  a  commercialist  and 
nuuu&ctttrer.  When  wciety  has  arrived  at  this  last  stage,  it  is  said  to 
have  attained  the  point  of  civilization,  and  the  component  classes  of  a 
community  so  circumstanced,  are  distributed  in  the  tripartite  classification 
of  landlords,  capitalists,  and  operatives ;  the  first  living  on  the  rent  of 
land,  the  second  being  maintained  by  the  profits  of  stock,  and  the  third 
being  subsisted  by  the  wages  of  labour. 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  origin  and  gradual  development  of 
national  wealth,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  those  general  and  elementary 
principles  which  are  apparent  in  the  rise  and  progress  of  all  political 
communities,  &t>m  barbarism  to  civilisation.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  those 
principles  which  reduces  the  art  of  government  into  a  science,  and  the 
Judicious  application  of  them  to  the  varying  condition  of  a  country,  and 
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the  altering  circumstances  of  a  people,  is  the  best  and  only  test  of  a 
statesman.  For  every  nation  must  be  in  one  or  other  of  these  three 
conditions,  adyancing,  stationtgry,  or  retrogressive ;  whence  it  follows, 
that  legislation  must  fluctuate  in  its  objects,  and  adapt  itself  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  A  system,  which  pushed  a  country  forward  to  a  given  point 
of  wealth,  may  become  impolitio  after  that  poiiit  has  been  gained,  and  a 
perseverance  in  it  may  cause  a  retrograde  movement.  The  absurdity  of 
continuing  the  same  discipline  with  an  adult  as  with  a  child  is  manifest, 
and  it  is  equally  ridiculous,  though  not  so  palpably  glaring,  to  govern  an 
old  country  on  the  principles  which  are  applicable  to  a  young  and 
unformed  community. 

The  first  link  in  the  chain  of  political  society  is  the  consciousness  wbick 
every  individual  feels  of  being  able  to  receive  some  benefit  from  his  fellow 
man.  This  is  the  origin  of  barter^  when  a  person,  having  a  superflaous 
quantity  of  any  article,  exchanges  it  for  an  equivalent  with  some  other 
person,  who  desires  to  obtain  a  portion  of  the  redundant  quantity  held  by 
his  neighbour.  This  primitive  mode  of  mercantile  intercourse  could  only 
suit  the  limited  wants  of  a  limited  population,  inhabiting  a  very  limited 
space  of  territory.  Rude,  however^  as  the  system  was^  it  is  the  origin  of 
all  commercial  transactions. 

It  must  have  been  soon  felt  that  some  medium  or  instrument  of  exchange 
was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  increasing  operations  of  an  increasing 
community,  and  the  invention  of  man,  ever  prompt  to  aid  his  reasonable 
wishes,  quickly  provided  the  object  desired.  Money  was  substituted  for 
barter,  that  is  to  say,  a  middle  term  was  established  between  the  two 
commodities  about  to  be  exchanged,  as  between  wine  and  wheat,  which 
middle  term  became  a  common  measure  of  value  both  of  the  wine  and 
wheat.  The  first  metallic  currency  was  copper ;  next  was  added  silver: 
and  this  was  followed  by  gold.  With  these  representatives  of  labour  and 
wealth,  the  commercial  system  went  on  for  many  centuries,  but  they 
were  at  last  found  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  mankind.  The  same 
necessities  which  compelled  the  abandonment  of  direct  barter,  and  led  to 
the  adoption  of  coined  money,  introduced  promissory  notes,  bills  of 
exchange,  the  banking  and  funding  system.  These  three  different  modes 
of  commercial  intercourse,  to  wit,  barter,  the  precious  metals,  and  a 
paper  currency,  were  established  at  difierent  epochs,  which  are  maiki  and 
boundaries  in  the  history  of  dviHzation. 

The  instrument  of  exchange,  of  whatever  it  may  consist,  whether  in  the 
precious  metals  or  in  paper,  is  not  wealth,  but  the  conventional  represen- 
tative of  wealth,  the  sign,  but  not  the  thing  signified.  Gold  and  silver 
have  certainly  an  intrinsic  value,  as  commodities,  but  this  value  is  only 
the  measure  of  the  labour  necessary  to  extract  them  from  the  mines. 
It  is,  therefore,  essential  not  to  confound  their  value  as  raw  bulMon,  irith 
value  as  coin,  for  the  former  is  real,  while  the  latter  is  artificial. 
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People  have  agreed  to  take  them  in  exchange  for  merchandize,  and  lung 
usage  has  sanctioned  the  existing  prejudice  in  thdr  favour.  But  if  we 
look  below  the  surface,  we  shall  find  thi^  all  their  superiority  consists  in 
their  scarcity  and  indestructibility,  for,  in  point  of  portability,  or  the 
faculty  of  representing  a  laige  value  in  a  small  compass,  they  are  much 
inferior  to  paper,  while  their  cost,  as  a  circulating  mediumi  is  Tastly 
higher.  All  money,  whatever  its  description  may  be,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  mean  to  an  end,  and  the  end  of  society  is  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  for  the  longest  period  of  time. 

When  a  nation  has  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  civilisation,  and  internal 
and  external  commerce  has  become  extensive,  the  precious  metals  and 
paper  currency  combined,  become  insufficient  to  carry  on  mercantile 
operations.  Another  fictitious  medium  of  exchange  is  established  in  the 
shape  of  credit.  The  wholesale  manafacturer  trusts  the  retailer,  who 
trusts  the  consumer,  and  thus  a  new  element  of  bartei*,  to  wit,  time,  is 
superadded.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  government  reoetves  credit  from 
the  fundholder,  who  takes  his  dividend  half-yearly,  thus  allowing  six 
moBtha  to  collect  the  taxes,  the  payment  of  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  a 
contingent  event.  All  these  operations  are  conventional,  just  as  much  as 
the  instrument  of  exchange  itself,  whatever  may  be  its  description. 

In  tracing  the  monetary  transactions  of  a  country  from  that  early 
period,  when  direct  barter  was  the  only  medium  of  intercourse,  down  to 
the  complicated  machinery  of  funding,  national  mints,  and  banking 
estaWahments,  it  is  obvious  that  the  instrument  of  exchange  has  alwa3r8 
expanded  with  the  labour  and  necessities  of  an  encreasing  population. 
Not  only  has  the  circulating  medium  been  augmented,  and  manufoctured 
out  of  diffisrent  commodities  which  have  passed  current  together  at  the 
same  time,  but  its  efficient  power  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
amazing  rapidity  with  which  it  passes  from  hand  to  hand.  Of  this  the 
changing  house  of  the  London  bankers  is  a  striking  example,  and  .the 
slightest  attention  must  convince  any  person  who  attends  to  the  subject, 
that  the  vast  weekly  fund  of  wtiges  is  no  sooner  paid  to  the  operatives, 
than  it  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  retail  tradesman.  This 
rigidity  of  circulation  is  one  of  the  most  effident  causes  of  national  wealth ; 
for,  as  Lord  Bacon  has  truly  remarked.  Money  is  like  manure,  it  is  of  no 
use  tin  it  is  spread. 

It  appears,  then,  evident  that  all  the  financial  arrangements  of  a  country 
should  be  rq;ulated  with  a  due  regard  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  that  country  is  placed  :  whether  it  be  stationary,  retrogressive,  or 
advancing :  whether  its  resources  be  chiefly  drawn  from  agriculture  or 
nanuiaclum ;  whether  its  population  be  diminishing  or  augmenting ; 
whedier  it  be  free  from,  or  burdened  with,  debt.  Not  only  are  these 
ooiisiderati<His  recommended  by  general  principles  of  reasoning,  but  they 
aro  fuDy  supported  by  the  evidence  of  history.    The  elements  of  change 
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are  mixed  up  with  all  political  institutions.  From  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy  to  the  present  period,  these  causes  have  operated  both  on  the 
people  and  the  government,  an|)  introduced  numerous  alterations  in  the 
law  and  the  constitution.  What  suited  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  en, 
was  unfitted  for  the  age  of  the  Tudors  :  the  policy  of  the  Tudors  was  not 
adapted  to  the  time  of  the  Stuarts :  and  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  was  in 
its  turn  compelled  to  vary  from  the  system  adopted  in  preceding  reigns. 
All  these  changes  have  had  their  effect  on  the  sources  of  national  wealth, 
both  in  its  production  and  distribution ;  and,  in  reference  to  finance,  we 
are  now  living  in  a  new  world,  every  link  in  the  chain  being  so  delicate 
and  fragile,  as  to  threaten  to  snap  asunder  on  the  slightest  pressure. 

Property  is  usually  comprehended  under  two  leading  divisions,  inmiove- 
able  and  moveable,  the  former  including  land  and  the  structures  raised 
upon  it,  the  latter  embracing  all  manufactured  articles  and  raw  materials. 
But  there  is  another  species  of  property,  not  commonly  noticed  by  writers 
on  law,  government,  or  political  economy,  though  it  is  in  fiact  the  most 
important  of  all ;  and  this  we  deem  to  be  industry  and  intellect.  Without 
them,  the  land  would  have  remained  a  desert  wilderness,  and  man  have 
continued  to  be  an  untutored  savage.  They  are  the  parents  of  all  wealth 
and  the  pioneers  of  civilization.  Agriculture,  manufectures,  and  com- 
merce, are  but  the  effects,  of  which  industry  and  intellect  are  the  e£5cient 
causes. 

We  are  told  by  the  political  economists,  that  the  strength  of  a  conntiy 
consists  in  the  numbers  of  its  population,  and  its  command  over  the  pre- 
cious metals.  If  the  foreign  exchanges  are  in  our  favour,  we  are  to  make 
ourselves  easy,  and  rejoice  in  obtaining  the  gold  and  silver  of  our  neigh- 
bours. When  the  funds  are  steadily  rising,  we  are  ordered  to  exult  at  the  finn 
credit  of  the  nation.  Now,  all  these  things  may  exist,  and  really  do  eiist 
at  this  lime  in  England,  yet  trade  yields  barely  any  profit,  land  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  sustains  rent,  and  industry  looks  in  vain  for  remunerat- 
ing employment.  When  com  is  so  cheap  as  not  to  repay  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, it  is  declared  that  the  harvests  are  too  abundant,  the  seasons  too 
jbvourable,  and  the  land  too  scientifically  cultivated.  Notwithstanding  this 
censure  of  the  bounties  of  Providence  and  the  skilful  labour  of  man,  the 
poor  still  find  that  bread  is  beyond  their  reach,  and  we  behold,  coexistent 
at  the  same  time,  the  fact  of  glutted  granaries  and  a  starving  population. 
The  manufacturers  have  been  assailed  in  their  turn  by  similar  animad- 
versions. They  have  been  accused  of  overtrading,  and  giving  too  great  an 
encouragement  to  industry.  But  in  the  midst  oi  this  redundant  supply* 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  were  deficient  both  in  clothing  and  fur- 
niture. It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  theory  of  the  political  economist  is 
refuted  by  the  practical  results,  and  therefore  we  are  warranted  in  denying 
that  population  and  a  command  over  the  precious  metals  constitute 
national  wealth.    We  hold  this  doctrine  to  be  partial,  narrow,  and  false. 
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and  prodttctiye  of  the  most  mischievous  consequences.  The  nerves  and 
sinews  of  a  country  are  not  physical,  but  intellectual.  A  people,  with- 
out education,  are  but  a  cluster  of  bulrushes,  which  every  puff  of  wind 
may  lay  prostrate  in  the  dust.  A  people,  without  morals,  are  alternately 
the  tools  or  the  slaves  of  despotism.  A  people,  without  religion^  are  but 
a  rope  of  sand. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  when  a  nation  has  attained  to  the  point  of 
civilization,  the  inhabitants  are  divided  into  the  three  sections  of  landlords, 
capitalists,  and  operatives.  When  land  has  been  long  appropriated  to 
the  uses  of  exclusive  ownership,  and  stock  has  been  largely  accumulated, 
these  three  classes  exhibit  a  very  marked  numerical  disproportion  among 
each  other,  and  the  difference  is  the  more  striking,  where  the  law  of 
primogeniture  is  recognized.  The  landed  proprietors  are  but  a  fraction, 
in  point  of  numbers,  compared  with  the  whole  population  :  the  capitalists, 
including  all  who  live  on  the  profits  of  stock,  are  greatly  more  numerous 
than  they  are :  while  the  operatives,  comprehending  all  who  subsist  on 
the  wages  of  labour,  vastly  outnumber  the  other  two  classes  combined. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  this  numerical  disproportion  should 
always  exist.  Land  is  limited  in  extent  and  in  fertility,  for  if  the  whole 
earth  were  cultivated  as  a  garden,  a  supposition  more  hypothetical  than 
probable,  its  productiveness  would  still  be  confined  within  limited  boun- 
daries. It  being  impossible  to  increase  the  surface  of  the  soil,  every  acre 
appropriated  to  exclusive  ownership  leaves  a  diminished  quantity  for 
fotnre  distribution,  till  at  last  the  whole  becomes  allotted,  and  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  is  raised  against  further  occupancy.  The  landed 
proprietors  thus  become  limited  in  numbers,  precisely  because  the  land 
itself,  which  constitutes  their  property,  is  limited  in  extent.  The  law  of 
primogeniture,  by  disinheriting  all  the  children  of  a  family  except  the 
eldest  son,  perpetuates  this  system  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
the  manifest  tendency  of  this  process  of  concentration  is  to  create  a 
monopoly  of  the  soil  in  few  hands. 

But  this  character  of  fixedness  and  limitation  does  not  apply  to  stock, 
which  forms  the  property  of  the  capitalists,  as  the  inventive  faculties  of 
man  and  the  productive  powers  of  machinery  appear  to  be  inexhaustible. 
The  raw  material,  furnished  by  the  earth,  may  be  worked  up  into  count- 
less varieties  of  manufactured  articles,  and,  by  the  aid  of  chemistry,  air, 
fire,  and  water,  become  auxiliaries  in  the  production  of  wealth.  Land 
may  be  accurately  measured,  and  thus  its  limits  may  be  ascertained,  but 
there  is  no  assignable  term  to  the  products  of  industry  and  science  created 
out  of  a  combination  of  the  elements  of  nature.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  second  section  of  society,  those  who  live  on  the  profits  of  stock, 
wiU  always  be  more  numerous  than  the  landed  proprietors,  because  there 
is  always  a  wider  field  and  more  ample  scope  for  the  operations  of  the 
eapitalists.    Every  generation  witnesses  some  new  invention,  and  som^ 
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novel  application  of  machinery^  each  of  which  raises  up  a  fresh  dasA  of 
traders,  whose  numbers  are  thus  constantly  prc^^ressing. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  there  should  be  heads  to  contrive  \  there 
must  also  be  hands  to  executCj  and  between  them  a  mutual  dependence 
must  always  exist.  Science  itself  would  be  mere  barren  Speculation^  unless 
labour  realized  what  science  had  planned,  and  labour  would  lack  employ- 
ment, if  science  did  not  distribute  the  materials  on  which  labour  could 
be  exercised.  Capital,  or  accumulated  stock,  is  the  fund  of  wages,  and 
as  it  is  Increased  or  diminished,  the  power  of  employing  labour  is  increased 
or  diminished.  Every  augmentation,  therefore,  of  the  class  of  capitalists 
enlarges  the  number  of  the  operative  population.  As  each  manufoctarer 
requires  the  services  of  many  workmen,  any  numerical  increase  of  the 
former  must  be  attended  with  a  vast  numerical  increase  of  the  latter,  so 
that  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  maintained  by  the  wages  of  labour  will 
always  vastly  exceed  the  combined  numbers  of  those  who  subsist  on  the 
rent  of  land  and  the  profits  of  stock. 

It  is  in  this  state  that  England  now  finds  herself  placed.     %e  has 
attained,  in  the  sense  of  political  economy,  the  point  of  civili2ation.    The 
inhabitants  are  divided  into  the  three  classes  above  enumerated,  and  their 
numerical  relaticms  are  disposed  in  the  order  stated.    The  land  is  culti- 
vated on  the  most  scientific  system :  her  manufiustures  exceed  those  of  idl 
other  nations ;   her  mechanics  are  the  most  skilful,  the  most  enlightened, 
and  the  most  industrious  in  the  world.    The  country  is  studded  over  with 
vast  cities ;   the  harbours  are  crowded  with  vessels  ^    the  warehouses  are 
stocked  with  goods  $  the  roads  are  thronged  with  public  and  private  con- 
veyances.   An  external  appearance  of  wealth  and  comfort  strikes  the  eye 
.  of  a  casual  passenger,  from  the  Land*s  End  to  the  northern  extremities  of 
Scotland.     But,  alas  !    all  is  deceitful  and  a  vain  shadow.    All  the  three 
sections  of  society  murmur  at  their  condition.    The  landed  proprietor 
complains  that  rents  are  so  depreciated  in  value,  and  so  uncertain  in  their 
reception,  that  he  must  retreat  to  the  continent  for  economy.     The  capir 
talist  declares  that  the  profits  of  trade  barely  return  the  common  interest 
of  money,  and  prepares  to  retire  from  business.    The  operative  deplores 
the  reduction  of  wages,  which  barely  provide  the  common  necessaries  of 
life.    Are  these  the  legitimate  results  of  civilization  ?     If  they  are,  then 
barbarism  is  enviable.     Or,  can  this  universal  scene  of  discontent  be 
ascribed  to  bad  govemmeat  and  defective  political  institutions  ?     If  so, 
then  some  remedy  may  be  found  for  the  e^iL     In  order  to  discover  the 
truth,  we  must  not  confine  ourself  to  the  surfieuse,  but  penetrate  sufficiently 
deep  to  arrive  at  the  pure  ore  of  financial  knowledge.    We  must  trace 
back  the  effects  which  we  witness,  to  their  remote  causes,  if  we  desire  to 
ascertain  the  true  character  of  the  political  disease  which  now  gnaws  the 
vitals  of  the  country.    Away  with  opiates  and  soporifics ;  let  us,  with  a 
bold  hand,  apply  the  caustic  and  the  knife  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this 
destroying  gangrene. 
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After  William  the  Nonnan  had  effected  the  conquest  of  England^  he 
rewaided  his  companions  in  anns  with  donations  of  hind>  and  it  b 
recogdcd  in  doomsday  book  diat  the  whole  coi^ntry  was  parcelled  out 
among  six  handled  and  five  proprietors.  These  £Ei.'voured  individuals  • 
were  the  origmal  landlords,  the  sole  receivers  of  what  we  call  rent.  At 
that  time  agriculture  was  the  only  source  of  wealthy  so  that  the  rest  of  the 
popolalion  were  left  wholly,  without  property.  From  this  source^  remote 
thoo^  it  be,  the  oligarchical  structure  of  modem  society  is  derived^  the 
perpetuating  principle  being  the  law  of  primogeniture. 

Una  original  distribution  of  the  Conqueror  was  scarcely  established, 
before  it  fait  the  influence  of  competition.  The  king  endeavoured  to 
weaken  the  temporal  barons  by  forfeiture  of  their  estates :  the  barons 
plundered  each  other  on  every  favourable  opportunity,  without  the 
sligfateat  rqiard  to  justice :  while  the  deigy  attacked  them  both,  by 
^tritnal  menaces  and  spiritual  finesse.  The  crusades,  however,  gave  the 
first  severe  blow  to  tlie  ancient  institutions  of  landed  property,  and  threw 
the  balance  of  wealth  in  favour  of  the  church.  Large  estates  were  volun- 
tarily bestowed  on  the  clergy,  to  pray  for  the  safety  of  the  adventurers  in 
Palestine.  Many  knights,  to  gratify  their  pride  or  display  their  zeal, 
boiTowed  sums  of  money  ft'om  the  church  to  equip  their  followers,  pledg- 
ing their  lands  for  the  repaymtmt  of  the  advance.  Vast  numbers  perished 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  clergy  took  possession  of  theii;  property,  either 
to  realixe  their  securities,  or  under  the  pretext  of  praying  their  souls  out 
ofpuigatory. 

The  continental  wars  in  which  the  kings  of  England  were  engaged,  as 
diikes  of  Normandy,  impoverished  the  crown,  and  impaired  the  resources 
of  the  barons,  while  the  civil  wars  between  the  rival  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  nearly  reduced  the  whole  kingdom  to  beggary  and  ftimine.  The 
barons,  however,  had  succeeded  in  passing  a  law,  called  the  Statute  de 
Donis,  or  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second,  which  preserved  their 
estates  horn  forfeiture,  and  thus  immense  power  was  still  retaiued  in  the 
haada  of  the  territorial  aristocracy :  in  addition  to  which  protecting 
statute,  the  law  of  primogeniture  prevented  the  severance  of  estates. 

From  the  conquest  to  the  accession  of  the  Tudors,  the  social  history  of 
England  presents  one  continued  scene  of  aggressive  competition  between 
^  monarch,  the  barons,  and  the  deigy,  each  striving  to  gain  excessive 
wealdi  by  impoverishing  their  rivals.  The  only  point  in  which  t£ey  * 
agreed  was  in  coercing  the  people,  and  retaining  them  in  bondage,  for 
the  xeal  object  of  each  was  to  appropriate  to  their  own  peculiar  order  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  the  products  of  industry.  In  the  course  of 
these  disorders,  the  working  classes,  slowly  but  gradually,  emerged  from 
obscurity.  They  raised  themselves  into  sufficient  importance  to  acquire 
a  slight  share  of  political  power,  and  the  foundadons  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  laid  in  the  issuing  of  writs  summoning  the  poorer  barona 
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and  capital  burgesses  to  the  common  couBcil  of  the  nation.  Tlus  eon- 
cession,  however,  was  not  made  from  any  honest  motive  or  any  worthy 
principle  of  government,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money 
from  the  trading  classes  through  their  deputies,  such  money  being  not 
only  an  accommodation  to  the  king,  but  also  a  relief  to  the  barons,  who 
must  otherwise  have  supplied  his  necessities  out  of  their  own  pockets. 
Avarice,  not  justice  ;  cupidity,  not  patriotism,  were  the  true  parents  of 
the  House  of  Commons, — a  fieict  not  to  be  overlooked  in  estimating  the 
boasted  virtues  of  our  ancestors. 

If  the  crusades  enriched  the  clergy  at  the  eaipense  of  the  temporal 
barons,  the  reformation  was  attended  with  results  directly  the  reverse. 
The  church  was  despoiled  of  her  possessions,  and  the  plunder  bestowed 
on  the  minions  of  the  king.  Abbies  and  priories  were  confiscated,  sod 
the  majority  of  our  modem  peers  and  wealthy  commoners,  who  hold 
extensive  landed  estates,  may  trace  their  acquisition  to  the  unbridled  lust 
of  an  adulterer  and  murderer.  Had  these  revenues  been  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  national  education,  the  standard  of  morals  would  have 
been  much  higher  in  England  than  it  actually  b. 

The  aristocratic  revolution  of  1688,  so  preposterously  lauded  as  a 
triumph  of  public  liberty,  further  encreased  the  wealth  of  the  territorial 
aristocracy,  by  conferring  immense  tracts  of  land  in  Ireland  on  the 
English  nobility,  which  their  descendants  hold  to  this  day.  It  is  to  secure 
the  payment  of  Irish  rents,  that  the  labour  of  English  mechanics  is  taxed 
for  the  support  of  the  numerous  army  quartered  in  the  sister  kingdom, 
which,  owing  to  this  most  iniquitous  distribution  of  property,  remains 
without  education,  morals,  or  humanity,  and  altogether  unregulated  by 
the  rational  principles  of  action. 

This  rapid  glance  at  past  times  will  convey  some  general  idea  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  that  section  of  the  conmiunity  called  "The 
Landlords.'*  Their  preponderating  influence  was  first  acquired  by  the 
usurpation  of  the  Conqueror,  and  the  immense  grants  of  territoiy  he 
bestowed  on  his  chief  officers.  They  were  next  indebted  to  Henry  the 
Eighth  for  seizing  on  lands  belonging  to  the  church,  and  which  were 
largely  devoted  to  charitable  uses.  The  last  obligation  they  owe  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  despoiled  his  father-in-law  of  the  crown,  and 
rewarded  his  accomplices  by  stripping  the  natives  of  Ireland  of  their 
estates.  What  was  acquired  by  these  successive  acts  of  open  plunder  has 
been  kept  together  by  the  law  of  primogeniture,  so  that  this  territorial 
wealth  is  the  joint  product  of  direct  robbery  on  the  public  at  large,  and 
disinheritance  of  every  child  in  a  family  except  the  elder  son.  Such  is  a 
rough  outline  of  the  financial  history  of  lords  and  squires. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  second  section  of  society,  which  includes 
the  capitalists,  has  depended  on  so  many  circumstances  that  an  exact 
enumeration  of  all,  if  even  possible,  would  occupy  an  entire  volume.    It 
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is  evident  thai  this  class  of  people  were  called  into  existence  with  the  very 
first  division  of  labour,  and  that  they  have  branched  oflf  into  various 
ramifications,  in  proportion  as  that  fundamental  principle  of  commerce  has 
been  extended.  Every  new  application  of  skill  and  industry  to  raw 
materials  has  produced  some  addition  to  the  manufactures  of  the  country 
and  created  a  new  class  of  traders  5  and»  as  capital  is  the  surplus  of  pro- 
duction over  consumption^  it  is  plain  that  the  number  and  wealth  of  the 
capitalists  must  encrease  with  the  progressive  development  of  the  national 
resources. 

Man  has  all  the  desires  and  capacities  requisite  for  a  social  being,  and 
as  the  whole  human  race  are  members  of  the  same  ftonily,  it  has  been 
wisely  ordained  that  the  common  necessities  and  common  pleasures  of  the 
world  at  large  should  be  bound  up  together  in  one  chain.  In  any  given 
country,  say,  for  example,  England,  certain  commodities  abound  in  one 
district  and  are  deficient  in  another,  llie  northern  counties  have  a 
redundancy  of  coal,  but  are  destitute  of  minerals.  Cornwall  is  barren  of 
coal,  but  rich  in  metals  :  this  distribution  of  various  sources  of  enjoyment 
draws  the  people  of  these  two  districts  together,  and  cements  social 
intercourse  by  the  bond  of  mutual  accommodation.  By  extending  this  view 
of  the  subject,  it  b  easy  to  see  that  the  foreign  trade  as  well  as  the  home 
trade  are  both  governed,  or  at  least  ought  to  be  governed,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  reciprocity.  As  a  mean  to  an  end,  commerce  has  nobler  objects 
in  view  than  the  bare  accumulation  of  money.  It  is  the  main  instrument 
of  civilization  :  the  conqueror  of  geographical  distinctions :  the  subduer 
of  national  prejudices :  the  enemy  of  war,  and  the  friend  of  the  whole 
human  race. 

The  absolute  necessaries  of  life  are  food,  clothing,  and  lodging.  If 
every  individual  had  to  supply  these  necessaries,  each  for  himself,  the  age 
of  barbarism  would  be  again  revived.  The  division  of  labour  has 
removed  this  obstruction  to  social  improvement  ^  and  mutual  wants, 
having  conferred  an  exchangeable  value  on  all  commodities,  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  commerce.  But  no  systematic  division  of  labour  could 
ever  have  been  effectively  established,  unless  different  members  of  the 
community  had  attached  themselves  to  different  pursuits :  hence  the 
variety  of  trades,  and  the  rise  of  capitalists.  On  very  rare  occasions  we 
may  meet  with  an  universal  genius,  but  such  an  exception  to  the  general 
law  of  our  nature  is  JusUy  accounted  a  phenomenon.  Our  faculties  seem 
to  be  limited  to  excel  in  some  particular  department,  with  a  view  to  keep 
us  in  mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  and  it  is  certain  from  all  expe- 
rience that  any  attempt  at  universal  eminence  has  ever  been  attended 
with  signal  failure.  So  well  does  this  accord  with  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  that  the  sentiment  has  passed  into  a  proverb  :  If  you  have  too 
msny  irons  in  the  fire,  some  will  get  burned. 

Since  then  it  appears  that  no  particular  tract  of  country  produces  every 
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oommodity  that  the  natives- require*  and  tint  no  individnal  man  is  able  to 
regulate  the  production  of  all  artides,  it  is  clear  that  the  division  of 
labour  is  one  of  the  necessary-  conctitions  on  which  all^vilization  depends. 
In  tiie  infiajicy  of  a  state,  agriculture  is  of  the  first  importance,  because, 
at  such  a  period,  it  is  the  only«source  of  wealth ;  but  as  it  is  not  suscepti- 
ble of  any  .minute  division  of  labour,  it  very  soon  reaches  the  standard  of 
perfection,  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  pushed.  But  this  is  not  the  esse 
with  commerce.  Imagination  can  fix  no  boundary  to  its  ramifications. 
Man  is  never  satisfied  with  his  present  condition,  and  is  constaatly 
moving  forward  to  some  ideal  notion  of  perfectibility,  which,  when 
attained,  is  incommensurate  with  his  wishes.  What  was  once  accounted 
a  luxury,  becomes  in  after  ages  an  absolute  necessary  of  life,  and  onr 
acquired  wants  become  as  urgent  as  our  natural  wants.  The  produce  of 
his  native  soil  once  satisfied  man,  but  he  now  demands  contribotion  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  all  this  consists  the  expansibility  of  trsde 
and  the  division  of  labour,  which  require  for  their  superintendence  s 
multitude  of  capitalists,  and  their  classification  into  wholesale  and  retail 
traders. 

The  third  section  of  society,  those  who  live  on  the  wages  of  labour, 
have  participated  in  the  benefits  which  flow  from  an  augmentation  of 
national  wealth.  When  the  feudal  institutions  prevailed,  the  agricoltond 
labourer  was  bound  to  the  soil,  and  liable  to  be  sold  with  the  crops  and 
cattle.  For  him  Magna  Charta  contained  no  protecting  clauses ;  he  wss 
not  accounted  a  liber  homo,  but  a  slave;  and  the  trial  by  jury  did  not 
extend  relief  to  the  d^praded  and  defenceless  serf.  The  spirit  oi  the  age 
was  opposed  to  all  useful  or  honourable  industry,  and  we  read  of  nothing 
but  bloody  battles,  cities  stormed^  provinces  devastated,  virgina  ravished, 
matrons  defiled,  and  their  lovers  and  husbands  butchered  in  cold  blood. 
Young  men  of  warm  imagination  are  dazzled  by  deeds  of  chivalry  and  the 
romantic  diaracter  of  the  feudal  ages  :  they  are  charmed  with  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  knight  who  attacks  a  giant,  and  releases  a  beautiful  maiden 
from  thraldom.  But  sobor  reason  rejects,  as  fabulous,  the  stories  narrated 
of  men  above  the  ordinary  stature,  and  regards  the  exploits  of  knighthood 
against  the  giants,  as  proofii  of  the*  lawless  fedings  which  prompted  every 
powerful  baron  to  insult  and  abuse  the  ddicacy  of  unprotected  females. 

Whatever  retards  the  useful  industry  of  a  nation  in  an  equal  degree 
uttdttrmines  its  virtue.  Except  in  that  relaxation  which  succeeds  toil,  the 
hmnan  mind  finds  no  enjoyment,  unless  in  the  exertion  of  some  of  its 
powers.  When  a  man  is  engaged  in  no  pursuit  which  interests  his  affec- 
tions, or  exdtes  his  desires,  he  will  employ  himself  in  satiating  the  ever 
recurring  demands  of  his  animal  passions.  If  his  virtues  be  not  called 
forth,  he  will  be  busy  in  inventing  new  gratifications  for  his  vices.  An 
idle  nation  is  always  vicious.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  an  idle 
man  end  a  gentleman  were  synonymous  terms.    Labour  was  a  badge  of 
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diflgFBce»  and  the  most  profligate  and  unprincipled  courtier  was  the  most 
admired.  Rochester  and  Etheredge  were  at  once  the  enyy  and  oppro- 
brium of  their  age.  It  is  not  surprising  that  vice  and  idleness  should 
prevail,  when  those  persons  were  accounted  the  most  honourable^  who 
least  fiilfiUed  the  moral  end  of  their  creation. 

But  a  change  came  over  public  opinion  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
useful  arts  and  the  extension  of  manufactures.  It  began  to  be  seen  and 
felt  that  the  principles  of  honour  were  not  monopolised  by  the  profession 
of  arms.  The  merchant  rose  in  dignity  and  esteem,  and  his  elevation 
drew  up  the  working  classes  above  their  degraded  level.  The  head  no' 
longer  despised  and  derided  the  hands  that  provided,  and  the  stomach  that 
prepared,  its  nourishment.  The  system  of  regulating  wages  by  task-work 
gave  a  firesh  stimulus  to  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  the  operatives,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  race  of  improvement.  They  began  to  read, 
and  write,  and  think  for  themselves.  Feelings  of  laudable  pride  raised 
their  moral  character,  and  they  became  sensible  of  the  rational  principles 
of  action,  to  the  influence  of  which  England  may  attribute  the  intellectual 
superiority  of  her  mechanics. 

It  is  in  this  section  of  the  community  that  the  real  strength  of  a  nation 

resides.    The  operatives  are  the  largest  producers  and  distributors  of 

national  wealth.     All  capital  has  its  origin  in  their  exertions,  and  any 

law  which  prevents  their  progress  in  civilization,  at  once  clogs  the  wheels 

of  general  improvement.    If  the  workmen  now  employed  throughout 

Lancashire  were  replaced  by  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples,  every  merchant 

and  trader  in  the  county  would  be  ruined.    Destroy  the  industry  and 

skin  of  the  mechanics,  and  the  fiindholder  may  whistle  for  his  dividend. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  truth,  that  if  the  operative  section  retrogrades,'  or 

even  becomes  stationary,  no  odier  part  of  the  community  can  advance  i 

yet  such  is  the  infatuated  delusion  of  the  rich,  that  many  of  them  tremble 

at  the  thought  of  popular  education.    Is  ignorance,  then,  one  of  the 

sources  of  national  wealth  ?    Are  the  comforts,   the  luxuries,  or  the 

necessaries  of  life,  most  abundant  among  barbarians  >     Or  shall  we  not 

rather  adopt  the  sentiment  of  Goldsmith,  and  say : 

111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accnmulatea,  and  men  de«iy  ! 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  &de, 
4.  hreath  unmakes  them,  as  a  hreath  has  made  ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 

(To  he  e(mHnued.) 

sympathy;  FRIENDSHIP,  AND  LOVE. 

Whxk  eld  chaos  was  stripped  of  his  robe  of  night, 
And  the  sky  of  the  film  that  had  Telled  its  light, 
When  the  glories  of  Heaven  and  the  wonders  of  earth 
Bnrst  forth  at  the  Word  that  had  given  them  birth ; 
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When  the  worlds  of  the  sky  In  their  dazzling  prime 
First  lighted  the  pinions  of  infant  Time,— 
Perfection  omnipotent  reigned  above. 
But  Earth  wanted  Sympathy,  Friendship,  and  Lore. 

Spontaneous,  the  Earth  its  first  fruits  bore, 

Young  nature  exulted  from  shore  to  shore. 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  of  grief  or  care. 

But  melody  filled  the  earth  and  air; — 

The  bounded  waters  in  splendour  rolled 

Like  crystal  reflecting  waves  of  g^Id ; 

The  angels  descended  from  realms  above, — 

But  Earth  wanted  Sympathy,  Friendship,  and  Love. 

—Then  the  Framer  of  all  in  cne  being  combined 

A  soul  sublime  and  a  noble  mind, 

A  lofty  form  and  benignant  eye 

That  aspired  to  a  home  in  the  seraph-sky : 

The  sinless  earth  and  Eden  the  blessed 

By  him,  the  lone  one,  dUme  possessed ; 

But  yet,  as  he  strayed  through  bower  and  grove, 

He  sighed  for  Sympathy,  Friendship,  and  Love. 

And  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  purling  stream, 

His  soul  was  thrilled  by  a  blissftil  dream:— 

He  deemed  that  'midst  nature*s  divine  repose 

A  being  of  beauty  beside  him  rose, 

A  form  more  bright  than  the  angels  seen 

On  gulden  wings  in  the  blue  serene; 

And  Hope  sweetly  whispered  that  form  would  prove 

A  creature  of  Sympathy,  Friendship,  and  4iOve. 

His  slumbers  vanished — ^his  raptured  eye 

Unclosed  on  his  vision's  reality  !  — 

A  smile  of  glory  illumined  the  ftice 

And  beamed  o*er  the  figure  a  ceaseless  grace ; 

0*er  the  dazzling  white  form  long  bright  locks  hung 

Like  golden  raya  o*er  a  silverH!loud  fiung; 

High  thoughts  sat  throned  on  the  heavenly  brow. 

The  pure  soul  spoke  in  the  cheek's  deep  glow, 

Affection  beamed  in  the  melting  eye, 

And  Sympathy  breathed  in  the  softened  sigh :  — 

Yet  o'er  all  was  diffused  an  inefflU>le  spell 

That  forbade  the  lip  the  heart*s  language  to  tell ; — 

Some  power  seemed  wanting  the  flame  to  fim, — 

That  power  had  appeared — 'twas  god-like  man!  — 

Simultaneous  the  bonds  of  the  heart  were  burst, 

The  thoughts  commingled  which  each  had  nursed, — 

The  soul  of  Sympathy's  nectar  drank, 

And  Eve  on  the  bosom  of  Adam  sank  I 

Together  they  lingered  in  grot  and  grove 
Till  Sympathy  ripened  to  boundless  Love :  — 
The  flowers  that  had  round  him  unheeded  Uoomed, 
Now  lovelier  odours  and  tints  assumed; 
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The  fruits  that  in  clustering  profusion  grew, 

Seemed  richer  in  flavour  and  brighter  of  hue , 

The  many-toned  voices  that  thrilled  around. 

Now  warbled  notes  of  a  sweeter  sound ; 

The  gems  of  Heaven  in  their  dark  blue  home 

More  brilliance  shed  o*er  the  heavenly  dome ; 

The  virgin  Moon  with  a  smile  more  bright, 

0*er  Paradise  poured  her  streams  of  light ; 

In  oceans  of  glory  the  orb  of  day 

Flashed  rays  of  fire  o*er  his  sapphire  way.— 

More  gay  seemed  the  waters,  the  earth,  and  air, — 

For  Adam  had  one  all  their  treasures  to  share : 

And  when  banished  from  Eden  by  Heaven's  decree. 

No  longer  from  sin  and  sorrow  free. 

Lovely  Eve  to  his  saddened  heart  would  prove 

An  Angel  of  Sympathy,  Friendship,  and  Love. 

J.  D.  PIERCEY. 
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George  the  Second,  on  his  return  to  London,  after  the  battle  of  Dettingen, 
could  with  difficulty  bear  the  sight  of  Lord  Stair.  He  could  not  forgive 
his  lordship's  reproaching  him  for  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
English  army,  in  case  the  king  had  obstinately  persisted  in  leaving  it  in 
the  camp  which  it  occupied,  and  where  it  would  have  been  completely 
defeated,  if  the  Duke  de  Grammont  by  his  rashness  had  not  saved  it. 
Lord  Stair,  as  proud  as  he  was  skilful  in  war,  having  soon  perceived  the 
king's  dislike,  and  being  little  disposed  to  bear  the  shame  of  a  formal 
disgrace,  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  his  estate  in  Scotland,  when  he 
received  the  following  letter : 

"My  lord,  your  bravery  is  weU  known:  but  will  you  have  the 
courage  to  go,  to-morrow  night,  to  the  entrance  of  Somerset  House, 
where  you  will  meet  one  who,  if  you  dare  follow  him,  will  conduct  you  to 
a  part  of  the  town  not  much  frequented,  but  where  you  will  find  one  who 
is  impatient  to  see  you,  and  to  discover  secrets  which  are  of  more  impor- 
tance than  you  imagine,  and  which  cannot  be  disclosed  in  a  letter.  If 
you  are  afraid  this  should  be  a  plot  on  your  purse,  bring  nothing  valuable 
about  you." 

We  may  conceive  his  lordship*s  surprise  at  reading  this  note.  At  first 
he  took  it  for  a  trick  of  some  secret  enemy,  or  some  affiiir  of  gaHantry, 
the  heroine  of  which  had  probably  her  reasons  for  so  acting  5  however,  he 
determined  to  go.  He^  therefore,  after  providing  himself  with  a  sword 
and  a  brace  of  pistols^  went  to  Somerset  House,  and  found  there  a  man, 
who,  without  speaking,  made  him  a  sign  to  follow  him  -,  after  walking 
for  about  an  hour,  they  came  into  an  unfrequented  and  dark  street,  when 
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the  conductor  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  small  old  house :  when  it  was 
opened^  he  said  ''  Walk  in,  my  lord/'  and  instantly  the  door  was  closed 
upon  them.  The  intrepid  nobleman,  holding  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a 
pistol  in  the  other,  went  up  the  staircase  and  entered  a  room,  the  furniture 
of  which  seemed  very  ancient.  "  Come  in  my  lord,**  said  a  iaint  voice, 
issuing  from  a  bed,  "  come  in,  you  have  nothing  to  fear ;  pray  sit  down  in 
a  chair  near  to  my  bed,  and  we  will  converse  together.**  '*  Very  well/' 
said  Lord  Stair,  "  but  make  haste,  and  tell  me  the  reason  of  this  odd 
adventure.**  "You  are  hasty,  my  lord,'*  replied  the  other  :  "have  a 
little  patience,  lay  down  your  weapons,  take  that  seat,  and  look  at  me.*' 
"  His  lordship,  surprised  at  such  authoritative  commands,  to  which  he 
was  little  accustomed,  got  up,  took  the  lamp,  went  to  the  bed,  and  remain- 
ed stupified  at  the  sight  of  an  old  man,  pale  and  thin,  with  a  long  white 
beard,  whose  eyes  were  instantly  fixed  on  him.  "  Look  at  me,  my  lord/' 
said  he,  "  I  am  still  alive,  and  owe  to  you  the  only  true  pleasure  I  have 
tasted  these  many  years.  Have  age  and  misfortunes  entirely  effaced  the 
marks  of  one  who  is  nearly  related  to  you,  and  who  is  delighted  to  find  in 
you  features,  which  are  most  dear  to  him?*'  His  lordship,  stiU  more 
astonished,  looked  at  the  old  man,  and  unable  to  account  for  the  different 
emotions  which  agitated  him,  spoke  not  a  word,  "  Stoop,'*  said  the  old 
man,  *'  and  you  will  find,  under  my  bed,  a  box  containing  papers  which 
will  amply  repair  the  losses  your  family  sustained  by  the  civil  wars.**  His 
lordship  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  having  placed  the  box  on  the  bed,  sat 
down  again  on  his  chair.  '*  Here  my  lord,**  said  the  old  man,  ''  here  are 
copies  of  the  sales  of  three  of  the  principal  seats  belonging  to  your  ances- 
tors, which  your  great  grandfather  sold,  or  rather  pretended  to  sell,  doring 
the  troubles.  Here  are  also  the  letters  of  the  pretended  buyers,  by  which 
you  may  immediately  recover  the  estates  on  your  arrival  in  Scotland ;  pre-* 
cautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent  disputes.**  What  was  his  lordship's 
astonishment  when  he  saw  these  three  contracts  for  estates  whic^  he  knew 
formerly  belonged  to  his  house.  "  Ah,^*  cried  he  with  transport,  "  Ah ! 
who  are  you,  respectable  and  benevolent  old  man,  to  whom  I  owe  more 
than  to  my  own  father  ?  Speak,  I  implore  you ;  ftivour  me  with  the 
name  of  so  generous  a  benefactor,  in  whom  I  am  singularly  interested, 
and  whose  days  Heaven  seems  to  have  prolonged,  that  he  may  find  in  me, 
the  most  tender  and  respectful  of  friends,  and  the  most  grateful  of  men  ?" 
"  Leave  me,  my  dear  lord,**  said  the  old  man  in  haste ;  '^  I  am  too  weak 
to  bear  a  longer  conversation  ^  leave  me,  I  beg ;  take  that  box,  and  bid 
adieu  to  an  old  man,  who  thinks  himself  less  unfortunate  since  he  has  had 
the  happiness  of  holding  you  in  his  arms."  ''  Whoever  you  are,"  iq»Hed 
Lord  Stair,  "  and  whatever  reasons  you  may  have  to  conceal  the  name  of 
so  generous  a  man,  can  yon  have  the  cruelty  to  oblige  me  to  obey  yoa  ? 
To  abandon  you  in  such  a  situation,  without  fiiends,  without  help, 
without .**    **  Stop,  my  dear  lord  !  it  is  with  pleasure  I  see  in  you 
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such  generous  sentiments ;  bat  know  that  your  fiiend,  (since  you  think 
him  worthy  of  that  title,)  however  unfortunate  he  may  be  in  odier 
respects,  is  still  free  from  want:  therefore,  if  you  wish  to  oblige  me, 
leave  me,  my  lord,  instantly ;  nay,  do  more,  and  believe  me  I  have  a 
r^t  to  demand  it }  swear  to  me  that  you  will  neter  come  here  again, 
nor  ever  search  after  me,  unless  I  send  for  you."  His  lordsh^^  perceiv- 
ing by  his  firm  manner  and  commanding  tone  of  voice,  that  he  would  not 
be  refused,  promised  to  obey  him ;  once  more  embraced  him,  and  then 
left  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  On  his  return  home  he  immediately 
opened  the  box,  and  found  a  great  number  of  papers.  Next  morning,  as 
he  was  preparing,  (notwithstanding  his  promise)  to  return  to  the  old  manv 
he  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  following  letter,  sealed  with  his  own 
arms,  and  to  his  extreme  surprise,  signed  George  Stair. 

''  Do  not  return  to  me,  my  dear  lord,  for  you  will  not  find  me ;  if  it  had 
been  only  to  tell  yon  who  I  am,  that  is,  your  great  grandfather,  who  has 
so  long  been  supposed  dead,  and  who  justly  deserved  to  be  so,  I  should 
not  have  opposed  your  just  desire  to  know  your  benefactor ;  but  the 
consequences  which  I  foresaw  of  so  interesting  a  scene,  too  much  so  for 
my  week  age  to  bear,  made  me  dread  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  upon 
dreomstances,  which,  far  from  oflfering  to  yon  so  dear  and  respectable  a 
reiation  as  you  imagined,  would  only  have  shown  to  you  a  wretchf^a 
monster  less  worthy  of  pity  than  horror ! 

"  My  father  died  a  few  months  after  my  birth ;  my  mother  soon 
ffjIDowed  him.  I  was  left  to  the  care  of  an  aunt,  sister  to  my  father,  who 
brooght  me  up  so  tenderly,  that  (though  she  was  the  cause  of  my  crime) 
I  still  retain  the  most  gratefol  remembrance  of  her  in  my  heart.  I  was 
scarcely  seventeen,  when,  struck  with  indignation  at  seeing  my  country- 
men armed  against  their  lawful  sovereign,  I  formed  the  design  of  tendering 
to  Charles  the  first,  the  offer  of  my  fortune  and  sword  j  but  what  was 
my  astonishment,  when,  at  disclosing  my  intentions  to  my  good  aunt,  I 
saw  her,  trembling,  lift  her  hands  to  heaven,  and  look  at  me  with  a  kind 
of  horror  !  Surprised  and  afflicted  at  the  state  she  was  in,  and  burning 
with  impatience  to  know  the  reason,  '  You  force  me  then  to  tell  you,' 
said  she,  bursting  into  tears,  '  know  then  that  the  prince  whose  fortunes 
yoa  desire  to  assist,  is  the  author  of  my  shame  and  your  father's  death. 
I  was  about  fifteen,  and  among  the  attendants  who  waited  on  his  mother, 
when  the  wretch,  imposing  on  my  age  and  credulity,  by  the  most  sacred 
oaths,  contrived  to  seduce  me — ^in  short  he  ruined  me. 

''  'The  perfidious  prince  soon  after  went  to  Spain,  in  hopes  of  marrying 
the  Infanta.  I  should  have  been  entirely  lost,  if  your  father  had  not 
come  to  London ;  to  him  I  was  obliged  to  own  my  misfortune,  and  the 
consequences  which  I  dreaded.  That  dear  brother,  aflBUcted  even  to  tears^ 
went  imme^ately  to  the  queen,  obtained  permission  to  take  me  away, 
and  sent  me  to  one  of  his  seats  near  Edinburgh,  where  I  remained  till  I 
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was  perfectly  recovered.  Alas !  I  was  doomed  to  see  him  no  more.  The 
grief  which  he  conceived  for  my  undoing,  killed  him ;  and  his  wordiy  wife, 
after  bringing  yoa  into  the  worlds  survived  only  a  month.  Such,  my  dev 
nephew^  were  the  secret  and  deplorable  motives  which  reduced  me  to 
that  obscurity  in  which  I  have  since  lived,  and  with  which  you  alone  are 
acquainted.  Judge  now,  my  friend,  if,  after  the  care  I  have  taken  of  your 
infancy,  and  the  education  I  have  procured,  you  can  devote  your  fortune 
and  arms  to  the  author  of  so  many  calamities, — ^to  a  barbarian  who  has 
carried  death  into  the  breasts  of  your  parents,  and  into  mine  eternal 
renoorse.*  '  No,'  cried  I,  *  by  heaven,  no !  the  wretch  is  unworthy  of 
life  and  he  shall  die  by  my  hand.*  To  tell  you,  my  lord,  by  what  meanSi 
as  refined  as  dangerous,  my  fury  against  the  king  continually  encreasiiig, 
I  was  at  last  able  to  satiate  my  revenge  and  fulfil  my  execrable  oath ;  to  tell 
you  all  the  events,  and  excess  of  remorse  which  soon  followed  my  crime, 
would  be  now  too  grievous  in  my  weak  state  to  relate.  Be  satisfied  with 
knowing  that  you  may  abhor  me,  as  much  as  I  detest  myself;  that  the 
executioner  of  King  Charles  the  First,  who  appeared  masked  on  the 
scaffold,  was  no  other  than  your  unworthy  great  grandfather,  Geoijge 
Stair/' 

From  1649,  when  Charies  was  beheaded,  to  1743,  when  the  battle  of 
Dettingen  was  fought,  there  is  an  interval  of  94  years.  On  the  supposi- 
tion that  Sir  George  Stair  was  twenty,  when  he  committed  this  crime, 
his  age,  in  1743,  must  have  been  1 14  years. 

We  found  this  statement  in  an  anonymous  French  work,  entitled 
"  Pi^es  int^ressantes  et  peu  connues."  The  author  adds  to  the  above, 
that,  whatever  were  the  emotions  of  Liord  Stair  on  reading  the  letter,  his 
first  care  was  to  look  for  the  street  and  the  house  where  he  had  seen  his 
great-grandfather;  but  finding  the  house  empty,  he  learned  from  the 
neighbours  that  it  had  only  been  occupied  for  eight  days  by  the  last 
lodgers;  that  it  was  never  known  who  they  were;  that  since  the 
preceding  night,  the  servants  had  abandoned  it,  furnished  as  it  was ;  and 
that  they  could  not  tell  of  whom  the  tenant  held  the  house,  the  proprietor 
being  long  since  settled  in  .\merica. 


ANCIENT   ORACLES. 


Fbw  superstitions  have  been  so  famous,  and  have  so  powerfully  operated 
on  the  minds  of  mankind  during  a  number  of  ages,  as  oracles.  In  treaties 
of  peace  or  truces,  the  Greeks  never  forgot  to  stipulate  for  the  libeity  of 
going  to  oracles.  No  colony  undertook  new  settlements,  no  war  was 
declared,  no  important  afiair  begun,  without  first  consulting  the  oracles. 
The  most  renowned  were  those  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  TrophoniuSi  Jupiter 
Aramon,  and  the  Clarian  ApoUo.    Some  have  attributed  the  oracles  of 
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Dodona  to  oaks ;  otliera,  to  paeons.  The  i^inion  of  those  pigeon  pro* 
pheCesses  was  introduced  by  the  equivocation  of  a  Thessalian  word^  which 
signified  both  a  pigeon  and  a  woman ;  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  fable,  that 
two  pigeons  having  taken  wing  from  Thebes,  one  of  them  flew  into  Lybia, 
where  it  occasioned  the  establishment  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ; 
and  the  other,  having  stopped  on  the  oaks  of  Dodona,  informed  the  inha- 
bitants, that  it  was  the  intention  of  Jupiter  that  there  should  be  an  oracle 
in  that  place.  Herodotus  has  thus  explained  this  fable:  There  were 
formerly  two  priestesses  of  Thebes,  who  were  carried  off  by  Phoenician 
merchants.  She  who  was  sold  in  Greece,  settled  in  the  forest  of  Dodona, 
whith^  great  numbers  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  went  to  gather 
acorns.  She  there  erected  a  small  temple  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  in  honour 
of  the  same  Jupiter,  whose  priestess  she  had  been  -,  and  here  it  was  that 
this  orade  was  established,  which,  in  after  times,  became  so  fiimous.  The 
manner  of  delivering  the  oracles  of  Dodona  was  very  singular.  There 
was  a  great  number  of  kettles  suspended  from  trees  near  a  copper  status, 
which  was  also  suspended  with  a  bunch  of  rods  in  its  hand.  When  the 
wind  hi^pened  to  put  it  in  motion,  it  struck  the  first  kettle,  which  com- 
municating its  motion  to  the  rest,  all  of  them  tingled,  and  produced  a 
certain  sound,  which  continued  for  a  long  time  $  after  which  the  oracle 

The  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was  in  the  desert,  in  the  midst  of  the 
bnraing  sands  of  Africa.  This  oracle  declared  to  Alexander,  that  Jupiter 
was  his  fioher.  After  several  questions,  having  asked  if  the  death  of  his 
father  was  sufficiently  avenged,  the  oracle  replied  :  That  the.  death  of 
Philip  was  avenged,  but  that  the  father  of  Alexander  was  immortal.  This 
oracle  gave  occasion  to  Lucan  to  put  great  sentiments  into  the  mouth  of 
Cato.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  Caesar  became  master  of  the 
worid,  Labienus  said  to  Cato  :  "  As  we  have  now  so  good  an  opportunity 
of  consulting  so  celebrated  an  oracle,  let  us  know  from  it  how  to  regulate 
our  conduct  during  this  war.  The  gods  will  not  declare  themselves  more 
willingly  for  any  one  than  Cato.  You  have  always  been  befriended  by 
the  gods,  and  may  therefore  have  the  confidence  to  converse  with  Jupiter. 
Inform  yourself  of  the  destiny  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  fate  of  our  country  : 
whether  we  are  to  preserve  our  liberty,  or  to  lose  the  fruit  of  this  war ; 
and  you  may  learn  too  what  that  virtue  is  to  which  you  have  been 
devoted,  and  what  its  reward.*'  Cato,  continues  Lucan,  full  of  the  divi- 
nity that  was  within  him,  returned  to  Labienus  an  answer  worthy  of  an 
oracle.  "On  what  account,  Labienus,  would  you  have  me  consult 
Jupiter  ?  Shall  I  ask  him  whether  it  be  better  to  lose  life  than  liberty  ? 
Whether  life  be  a  real  good  ?  Whether  virtue  depends  on  fortune  ?  We 
have  within  us,  Labienus,  an  oracle  that  can  answer  all  these  questions. 
Nothing  hi^ipens  but  by  the  order  of  God.  Let  us  not  require  of  him  to 
repeat  to  us  what  he  has  sufficiently  engraved  on  our  hearts.  Truth  has 
VoL  L— No.  5.  19 
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BOt  withdrawn  iato  thos^  deserts,  nor  is  it  graved  on  those  sands.  The 
abode  of  God  is  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  virtuous  hesits. 
God  speaks  to  us  by  all  that  we  see,  by  all  that  surrounds  us.  Let  the 
inconstant,  and  those  who  are  subject  to  waver,  according  to  events,  have 
recourse  to  oracles.  For  my  part,  I  find  in  nature  every  thing  that  csn 
inspire  the  most  constant  resolution.  The  dastard,  as  weD  as  the  brave, 
eannot  avoid  death.  Jupiter  cannot  tell  us  more."  Cato  thus  spoke,  and 
quitted  the  country  without  consulting  the  oracle. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  Plutarch,  and  several  other  authors  relate,  that  a 
herd  of  goats  discovered  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  sacred  to  the  Pythian 
Apollo.  One  of  die  goats  happened  to  approach  so  near  to  the^moath  of 
the  cavern,  as  to  breathe  the  air  that  passed  out  of  it;  on  which  k 
returned  bounding  and  skipping  to  the  rest,  while  its  voice  articulated 
some  extraordinary  sounds ;  which  circumstances  being  observed  by  their 
keepers,  they  went  to  look  in,  and  were  seized  with  a  fury  that  made  them 
Jump  about,  and  foretel  future  events.  Coretas,  as  Plutarch  tells,  was  the 
name  of  the  goat-herd  who  discovered  the  oracle.  One  of  the  guards  of 
Demetrius,  coming  too  near  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  was  sufToeated  by 
^e  force  of  the  exhalation,  and  died  suddenly.  The  orifice  or  vent-hole 
of  the  cave  was  covered  widi  a  tripod  consecrated  to  Apollo,  on  which 
the  priestesses,  caUed  pythonesses,  sat,  to  fill  theinselves  with  the  pro- 
phetic vapour,  and  to  conceive  the  spirit  of  divination,  with  the  furor  that 
made  them  acquainted  with  futurity,  and  foretel  it  in  Greek  hexamtten. 
Hatarch  says,  that,  on  the  cessation  of  an  oracle,  a  Pythoness  was  so 
excessively  tormented  by  the  vapour,  and  suffered  such  violent  eonvnl- 
sions,  that  all  the  priests  ran  away,  and  she  died  soon  afterwards^ 

Pftusanias  describes  the  ceremonies  that  were  practised  for  consulting  the 
oracle  of  Trophonius.  £very  man  who  went  down  into  his  cave,  never 
laughed  his  whole  life  after.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  ]^verbial  saying* 
concerning  those  of  a  melancholy  air,  "  He  has  consulted  Trophonius." 
Plato  relates  that  the  two  brothers  Agamedes  and  Trophonius,  having 
built  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  asked  the  god  for  a  reward^  whatever  he 
thought  of  most  advantage  to  men«  both  died  on  the  night  succeeding 
their  prayer.  Pansanias  gives  us  quite  a  different  account.  In  the  pslaoe 
they  built  for  the  king  Hvrieus,  they  so  laid  a  stone  that  it  might  be  takes 
away,  and  in  the  night  they  crept  in  through  the  aperture  they  had  thus 
contrived,  to  steal  the  king's  treasures.  The  king,  observing  the  quantity 
of  his  gold  diminished,  though  no  locks  or  seals  were  broken,  had  traps 
fixed  about  his  coffers,  and  Agamedes  being  caught  in  one  of  them, 
Trophonius  cut  off  his  head  to  prevent  his  discovering  him.  Trophonios, 
having  disappeared  that  moment,  it  was  given  out  that  the  earth  had 
swallowed  him  in  the  same  spot  on  which  he  had  committed  the  murder, 
and  impious  superstition  went  so  far  as  to  place  this  wicked  wretch  in  the 
rank  of  the  gods,  and  consult  his  oracle  with  ceremonies  equally  psiaM 
and  mysterious. 
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-  Tacitus  speaks  thus  of  the  oracle  of  the  Glarian  Apollo.  "  (jentianioiis 
went  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Claros.  It  is  not  a  woman  that  delivers  the 
oracle  there  as  at  Delphi,  hut  a  man  chosen  out  of  certain  families,  and 
alwa]^  of  Miletum.  It  is  sufficient  to  teU  him  the  number  and  names  of 
those  who  come  to  consult  him  j  whereupon  he  retires  into  a  grot,  and« 
haying  taken  some  water  out  of  a  well  that  lies  hid  in  it,  he  answers  you 
in  rerses,  to  whatever  you  have  thought  of>  though  this  man  is  often  very 
iguumnt. 

Dion  Cassius  explains  the  manner  in  which  the  oracle  of  Nymphea  in 
Epirus  delivered  its  responses.  The  party  that  consulted  took  incense, 
and,  having  prayed,  threw  the  incense  into  the  fire.  If  the  thing  desired 
waa  to  be  obtained,  the  incense  was  immediately  in  flames,  and,  even  In 
the  case  of  its  not  fdling  into  the  fire,  the  flame  pursued  and  consumed 
it.  But,  if  the  thing  was  not  to  succeed,  the  incense  did  not  come  near 
the  fire,  or,  if  it  fell  into  the  flame,  it  started  out  and  fled.  It  so  happened 
for  prognosticating  futurity,  in  regard  to  every  thing  that  was  asked, 
except  death  and  marriage,  about  which  it  was  not  allowed  to  ask  any 
qneition. 

Those  who  consulted  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus,  lay  on  the  skins  of 
victims,  and  received  the  answers  of  the  oracle  in  a  dream.  Virgil  attests 
die  same  thing  of  the  oracle  of  Faunus,  in  Italy.  A  governor  of  Cilicia, 
who  gave  little  credit  to  oracles,  and  was  always  surrounded  by  unbeliev- 
ing Epicureans,  sent  a  letter  sealed  with  his  signet  to  the  omcle  of 
Mopaus,  requiring  one  of  those  answers  that  were  received  in  a  dream. 
The  messenger,  charged  with  the  letter,  brought  it  back  in  the  same 
condition,  not  having  been  opened }  and  informed  him  that  he  had  seen, 
in  8  dream,  a  very  well  made  man,  who  said  to  him,  **  Black,*'  without 
the  addition  of  another  word.  Then  the  governor  opening  the  letter, 
aiaored  his  company  that  he  wanted  to  know  of  the  divinity,  whether  be 
shoold  sacrifice  a  white  or  a  black  bnU. 

The  oracles  were  often  very  equivocal,  or  so  obscuie,  that  their  slgni- 
ficatioD  was  not  understood  till  after  the  event.  A  few  examples,  out  of 
a  great  nsany,  will  be  sufficient.  Croesus  received  from  the  pythoneM 
thb  answer :  '*  That  by  passing  the  river  Halys,  he  would  destroy  a  great 
empire }  *'  he  understood  it  to  be  the  empire  of  his  enemy,  whereas  he 
deatroyed  hb  own.  The  oracle  consulted  by  Pyrrhus  gave  him  an  an- 
swer, which  might  be  eqiially  understood  of  the  victory  of  Pyrrhus,  or  the 
victory  of  the  Romans,  his  enemies. 

Aio  te,  .£acida,  Romanos  Tincere  posse. 

The  equivocation  lies  in  the  construction  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which 
cannot  be  rendered  in  English.  The  pjrthoness  advises  Croesus  to  guard 
against  the  mule.  The  king  of  Lydia  understood  nothing  of  the  oracle, 
whi^  denoted  Cyrus  descended  from  two  diifinrent  nations,  from  the 
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Medes  by  Mandane,  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Astyages  -,  and  from  the 
Persiani,  by  his  father  Cambyses,  whose  race  was  far  less  grand  and  illus- 
trious. Nero  had  for  answer  from  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  that  seventy- 
three  might  prove  fatal  to  him.  He  believed  he  vras  safe  from  all  danger 
|ill  that  age,  but  on  hearing  Gralba  proclaimed  emperor,  who  was  seventy- 
three  years  of  age,  he  was  sensible  of  the  deceit  of  the  oracle. 

UHien  men  began  to  be  better  instructed  by  the  lights  of  philosophy, 
oracles  gradually  fell  into  discredit.  Chrysippus  filled  an  entire  volume 
with  fieJse  or  doubtful  oracles,  ^nomaus,  to  be  revenged  on  some  oracle 
that  had  deceived  him,  made  a  compilation  of  oracular  predictions,  to 
show  their  ridicule  and  vanity.  Eusebius  has  preserved  some  fragments 
of  this  criticism  of  oracles  by  ^nomaus. — I  might,  says  Origen,  have 
recourse  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Peripatetics,  to  make  the 
Pythagoreans  much  suspected ;  I  might  extract  from  the  writings  of 
Epicurus  and  his  followers,  an  abundance  of  things  to  discredit  oracles  3 
and  I  might  show  that  the  Greeks  themselves  made  no  great  account  of 
them. 

The  reputation  of  oracles  was  greatly  lessened,  when  they  became  an 
artifice  of  politics.  Thembtodes,  with  a  design  of  engaging  the  Athe- 
nians to  quit  Athens,  and  to  embark  on  board  their  ships,  in  order  to  be 
in  a  better  condition  to  resist  Xerxes,  made  the  pythoness  deliver  an 
oracle,  commanding  them  to  take  refuge  in  wooden  viralls.  Demosthenes 
used  to  say,  that  the  pythoness  philippised,  to  signify  that  she  was  gained 
over  by  Philip's  presents.  As  men  became  enlightened  these  miserable 
frauds  were  detected,  and  the  imposition  on  human  credulity  ceased. 
We  know  that  Daniel  discovered  the  imposture  of  the  priests  of  Bel,  who 
had  a  private  way  of  getting  into  the  temple,  to  take  away  the  offered 
meats,  and  who  made  the  king  beheve  that  the  idol  consumed  them. 
Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  not  only  destroyed  the  temples  of  the 
false  gods,  but  discovered  the  cheats  of  the  priests,  by  showing  that  the 
statues,  some  of  which  were  of  brass,  and  others  of  wood,  were  hollow 
within,  and  led  into  dark  passages  made  in  the  wall.  Lucian,  in  disckw- 
ing  the  impostures  of  the  false  prophet  Alexander,  says,  that  the  orscuhr 
priests  and  priestesses  were  chiefly  afraid  of  the  subtilities  of  the  Epicu- 
reans aad  the  ai^uments  of  the  Christians.  The  false  prophet  Alexander 
sometimes  feigned  himself  seized  with  a  divine  fury,  and  by  means  of  the 
herb  sqpewort,  which  he  chewed,  he  frothed  at  the  mouth  in  so  extraor- 
dinary a  manner,  that  the  ignorant  people  attributed  it  to  the  strength  of 
the  god  by  whom  he  was  possessed.  He  had  long  before  pirepared  the 
head  of  a  dragon,  made  of  linen,  which  opened  and  shut  its  mouth  by 
means  of  a  horse's  hair.  He  went  by  night  to  a  place  where  the  founds- 
tions  of  a  temple  were  digging,  and,  having  found  water,  either  of  s 
spring,  or  rain  that  had  settled  there,  he  hid  in  it  the  egg  of  a  goose,  into 
which  he  had  introduced  a  little  serpent,  which  had  been  just  hatched. 
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The  next  day,  veiy  ewrly  in  the  morning,  he  went  quite  naked  into  the 
street,  having  only  a  scarf  about  the  middle,  holding  in  his  hand  a  scythe, 
and  tossing  about  his  hair  in  imitation  of  the  priests  of  Cyb^le ;  then, 
ascending  a  high  altar,  he  said  that  the  place  was  happy  to  be  honoured 
by  the  birfh  of  a  god.  Afterwards,  running  down  to  the  place  where  he 
had  laid  the  goose  e^,  and  going  into  the  water,  he  began  to  sing  the 
praises  of  ApoUo  and  iBsculapius,  and  to  invite  the  latter  to  come  on 
earth  and  show  himself  to  men.  With  these  words  he  dipt  a  bowl  into 
the  water,  and  took  out  the  pretended  mysterious  egg,  which  had  a  god 
enclosed  in  it,  and  when  he  had  it  in  his  hand,  he  declared  that  he  held 
j£scnlapius.  Whilst  all  were  eager  to  have  a  sight  of  this  fine  mystery, 
he  broke  the  egg,  and  the  little  serpent,  starting  out,  twisted  itself  about 
his  fingers.     Such  is  a  specimen  of  ancient  fraud  and  ancient  credulity  ! 

The  cessation  of  oracles  is  attested  by  several  profane  authors,  as 
Strabo,  Juvenal,  Lucan,  and  others.  Plutarch,  one  of  the  most  credulous 
of  men,  although  a  famous  biographer,  accounts  for  the  cause  of  it  on 
three  grounds :  either  that  the  benefits  of  the  gods' are  not  eternal,  as  they 
themselves  are  -y  or  that  the  genii,  who  presided  over  oracles,  are  subject 
to  death  i  or  that  the  exhalations  of  the  earth  had  been  exhausted.  It 
appears  that  the  last  reason  had  been  alleged  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who 
ridicules  it  in  his  second  book  on  divination,  as  if  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
supposed  to  be  excited  by  subterraneous  effluvia,  had  evaporated  by  length 
of  time,  as  wine  or  pickle  by  being  long  kept. 

This  summary  account  of  oracles  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  feeling 
and  mental  character  of  nations  steeped  in  ignorance,  the  baneful  effects 
of  superstition,  and  the  artifices  oi  the  ancient  priesthood.  This  infatua- 
tion, be  it  observed,  was  not  confined  to  the  common  people,  but  equally 
influenced  the  chiefs  of  the  state,  for  no  public  and  national  undertaking 
was  ever  resolved  upon,  without  taking  the  opinion  of  an  oracle,  in  a 
somewhat  similar  manner  as  that  in  which  the  modems  take  the  opinion 
of  a  lawyer.  This  example  of  popular  credulity,  among  many  others^  that 
might  be  cited^  is  a  case  in  point  agamst  the  enemies  of  the  diflfnsion  of 
knowledge,  and  shows  that  a  refined  and  manly  state  of  rational  civiliza- 
tion can  only  be  attained  by  enforcing  a  system  of  universal  education. 


THE    TOMB    OF    WASHINGTON. 


Thb  family  vault  of  Mount  Vernon  stands  near  the  brow  of  the  declivity^ 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  mansion,  and  at  the  point  where  the  ground 
begins  to  fall  away  to  the  south.  It  is  as  plain  and  simple  as  can  well  be 
imi^ined.  The  excavation  in  the  earth  is  neither  large  nor  deep,  and  the 
small  portion  of  the  work  that  is  visible  in  fronts  is  a.  dead  wall  of  bricks« 
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The  door  was  low,  humble,  and  unonnamented, — a  more  meek  and  fittmg 
passage  to  the  narrow  house  of  the  dead  than  thresholds  and  arches  of 
mocking  architecture.  The  earth  is  rounded  over  the  summit  of  the  irault, 
and  a  few  stunted  and  sickly  cedars,  have  taken  root  on  and  aboat  it. 

I  have  stood  by  the  side  of  many  a  boasted  and  admired  tomb ;  but  by 
none  with  the  awe  and  reverence  with  which  I  gased  on  this.  The  datk 
days  of  the  revolution,  the  gloom  and  difficulties  which  threatened  Ae 
first  hours  of  the  present  form  of  government,  crowded  on  my  memory^ 
-and  produced  a  teeming  picture,  in  which  the  most  prominent  object  was 
the  form  of  the  man  whose  ashes  were  mouldering  beneath  my  feet. 

I  have  ever  been  an  ardent,  and  were  there  not  so  much  reason  to 
support  me,  I  might  say  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Washington.  His 
character,  unlike  that  of  the  heroes  of  other  dap,  is  most  iUustrious  when 
seen  at  the  nearest  approach.  Those  who  lived  the  closest  to  his  person, 
and  who  possessed  the  best  opportunity  of  studying  his  moral  qualities, 
were  touched  with  the  deepest  reverence  for  his  virtues.  The  narrative  of 
hia  private  deeds  is  the  counterpart  of  the  history  of  his  public  acts. 
They  were  alike  founded  on  the  immutable  principles  of  justice  and  troth. 
Men  already  regard  him  with  the  admiration  with  which  they  gase  at  a 
severe  statue  of  antiquity.  He  stands,  naked  of  meretricious  ornament, 
but  grand  in  the  mistjesty  of  reason. 

Some,  who  know  little  of  the  history  of  the  man,  or  of  his  natioD, 
confound  the  images  of  his  renown,  by  blending  his  merits  with  deeds 
that  it  was  the  fortune  of  no  one  to  perform  in  America.  That  was  not 
the  country  of  Alexanders  or  Napoleons. 

The  useful  career  of  Washington  commenced  at  an  age  when  men  art 
occupied  in  fitting  themselves  for  the  active  scenes  of  life.  Before  he  had 
attained  his  majority,  he  was  employed  by  his  native  province  in  situa- 
tions of  high  trust.  Even  at  that  early  period  of  life  he  had  estabtisiied  a 
character  for  firmness,  integrity,  prudence,  disinterestedness  and  huma- 
nity; which  attended  him  to  the  peaceful  grave  in  which  I  found  Ids 
venerated  ashes.  There  was  an  unpretending,  but  imposing  dignity 
thrown  about  the  person  and  character  of  this  extraordinary  youth,  that 
distinguished  him  in  every  future  scene.  As  a  soldier,  his  career  had 
been  circumscribed, — as  a  politician,  he  had  enjoyed  no  opportunities  to 
earn  distinction,  and  yet,  when  the  hour  of  trial  came,  the  eyes  of  a 
nation  sought  him  anxiously.  The  congress  of  the  union,  composed  of 
men  from  differently  constituted  aud  distant  provinces,  summoned  him  by 
a  common  impulse  to  lead  its  armies.  The  influence  of  his  character  had 
been  silently  extending  itself  over  the  vast  regions  whose  fortunes  were 
entrusted  to  his  care.  His  rise  to  power  was  degraded  by  no  intrigue ; 
its  exercise  was  stained  by  no  abuse.  The  times  required  that  a  people. 
Jealous  beyond  precedent  of  their  rights,  should  trust  a  large  portien  of 
their  destinies  to  the  keeping  of  a  single  man.    They  calmly,  dispaasion' 
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wUky,  and  wisely  made  their  eleclion ;  confidence  was  nobly  bestowed, 
meekly  recoved,  and  gloriously  requited ! 

The  sword  of  Washington  did  not  leap  from  its  scabbard  with  the 
eagerness  of  military  pride,  or  with  the  unbridled  haste  of  one  willing  to 
make  human  life  the  sacrifice  of  an  unhallowed  ambition.  It  was  deliber- 
ately drawn  at  the  call  of  his  country,  but  with  a  reluctance  that  came 
deep  fiN>m  the  heart,  and  with  a  diffidence  that  acknowledged  the  undis- 
puted dominion  of  God.  He  went  forth  to  battle  with  the  meekness  of  a 
mortal,  the  humanity  of  a  Christian,  the  devotedness  of  a  patriot,  and  the 
resolution  of  a  Tictor.  As  his  object  was  limited  by  a  righteous  modern* 
tion,  80  were  his  intentions  to  acheire  it,  bounded  only  by  success.  In 
the  air,  the  declarations,  and  the  pledges  of  such  a  man,  we  are  not  to 
kM^  for  dramatic  effect,  or  promises  that  were  made  to  be  forgotten.  He 
accepted  the  trust  his  country  offered,  because  it  was  the  pleasure  of  that 
coantxy  he  should  do  so ;  and  when  its  duties  were  excellently  performedi 
he  setumed  it  into  the  hands  whence  it  came,  with  a  simplicity  which 
spoke  louder  than  a  thousand  protestadons.  The  integrity  of  such  a 
mind  needed  no  stimulants  from  the  pages  of  history.  Its  impulses  were 
drawn  firom  a  higher  source.  Its  self-denial  was  not  a  victory  oyer 
omKirtunity,  and  occasion,  and  power,  and  all  the  natural  promptings  of 
busy  man,  but  it  was  a  silent,  enduring,  principled,  and  unconquerable 
win  to  refuse  to  admit  temptation.  So  far  as  the  human  heart  can  be 
judged  by  outward  symptons,  there  neyer  was  a  moment  when  this  true 
hero  suffiered  his  thoughts  to  change  their  righteous  and  devoted  direction  ; 
there  neyer  was  a  moment  when  men,  in  the  least  competent  to  speak  on 
the  question,  suspected  him  of  any  other  object  than  patriotism.  It  is 
impaasible  to  look  closely  into  the  conduct  and  motives  of  this  man,  and 
not  feel  that  his  simple  rule  of  morals  said,  "  Self  before  dishonour,  my 
country  before  self,  and  God  before  aU." 

The  character  of  Washington  was  Doric,  in  all  its  proportions.  Its 
bean^  is  the  beauty  of  harmony  between  purpose  and  means,  and  its 
grandeur  is  owing  to  its  chaste  simplicity.  Like  the  order  of  architecture 
to  which  I  have  ventured  to  ascribe  a  resemblance,  it  is  not  liable  to  the 
details  oi  criticism.  You  see  it  in  its  majesty  of  outline,  in  its  durability, 
and  in  its  admirable  adaptation  to  usefolness ;  but  it  rests  on  a  foundation 
loo  firm,  and  it  upholds  a  superstructure  too  severe,  to  be  fi^miliarly 
disaeeted.  His  fome  dready  resembles  that  which  centuries  have  pro- 
duced for  other  men,  while  it  owes  no  portion  of  its  purity  to  the  mist  of 
time.  Truth,  bold,  clear,  and  radiant,  is  the  basis  of  his  renown,  and 
truth  wiU  bear  his  name  to  posterity  in  precisely  the  same  just  and  simple 
attributes  as  it  was  known  to  those  who  lived  in  his  immecKate  presence. 

The  age  has  been  prolific  of  character,  and  it  should  be  prolific  in  the 
ksBons  it  conveys.  I  think  a  mighty  moral  is  taught  by  the  careers  of 
Washington  and  Nqioleofi.    A  parallel  between  these  eminent  men  is 
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imposaible ;  but  a  comparison  is  easy  indeed.  To  say  that  Uie  former 
lived  for  others,  and  the  latter  solely  for  himself,  b  to  say  no  more  than 
what  most  men  see,  and  feel,  and  acknowledge.  To  endeayonr  to  mag- 
nify the  exploits  of  the  latter,  by  putting  them  in  contrast  with  those  of 
the  former,  would  be  unjust,  since  accident,  not  merit,  was  at  the  bottom 
of  this  distinction.  It  should,  however,  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  first 
achieved  all  he  aimed  at,  which  was  all  that  man  should  do ;  and  that 
the  last  failed,  from  an  incompetency  of  estimating  his  own  powers.  The 
error  of  the  latter  is  the  more  unpardonable,  since,  to  gross  want  of  jodg- 
ment,  must  be  added  unworthiness  of  purpose  *,  nor  is  it  in  any  degree 
lessened  by  the  circumstance  that  he  sinned  in  the  presence  of  so  bright 
and  so  glorious  an  eiample.  If  there  be  any  so  weak  as  to  believe  the 
asseverations  of  Napoleon,  that  he  fought  for  aught  but  self,  let  him  try 
his  patriotism  by  the  same  test  as  that  of  Washington.  It  is  true  that,  in 
mere  extent  of  achievement,  the  hero  of  France  vastly  outstripped  the 
patriot  of  America;  but  the  latter  not  only  wanted  a  theatre  for  his 
actions,  but  he  was  often  deficient  in  means.  Merit  is  of  a  nature  too 
comparative  to  be  rashly  reduced  to  results ;  but  strip  these  men  of  their 
accidental  and  adventitious  advantages,  and  regard  them  steadily.  The 
military  career  of  Napoleon  was  run  in  the  current  of  prosperity,  while 
that  of  Washington  was  a  constant,  but  manly  straggle,  against  a  combi- 
nation of  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  In  addition  to  this  important 
fact,  the  one  considered  his  troops  as  the  devoted  instruments  of  his  own 
purposes,  and  he  used  them  accordingly  ;  while  the  other  looked  on  his 
followers  not  only  as  the  sole  guardians  of  a  country  to  which  they  were 
devoted,  but  as  an  important  portion  of  that  community  for  whose  hap- 
piness he  was  contending.  Napoleon  was  greatest  in  prosperity :  but  the 
fisime  of  Washington  is  as  equal  as  his  character. 

It  is  cheering  to  virtue  to  know  how  lasting  and  more  certain  are  its 
rewards  than  the  temporary  and  doubtful  fame  which  attends  the  mere 
conqueror.  In  what  but  the  accidental  attributes  of  a  more  advanced 
civilization  does  Napoleon  materially  differ  from  Jenghis  Khan  >  His 
contemporaries  are  already  treating  him  with  severity;  and,  before 
another  age  is  passed,  and  passion  and  antipathies  shall  have  ceased,  his 
career  will  lose  one  half  of  its  lustre  by  the  active  agency  of  truUi.  How 
different  has  been  the  lot  of  Washington  !  He  has  not  yet  been  in  his 
tomb  for  half  the  life  of  man,  and  the  world  have  already  placed  him  at 
the  side  of  the  brightest  names  of  antiquity.  The  young,  and  the  restless, 
and  the  weak  of  mind,  may  still  find  matter  of  applause  in  the  career  of 
Napoleon  ;  but  it  is  the  thoughtful,  the  good,  and  the  experienced,  who 
see  the  most  to  admire  in  the  deeds,  and  the  most  to  reverence  in  the 
character,  of  Washington. 

Until  I  stood  by  the  side  of  the  grave  of  this  illustrious  man,  I  had 
never  ceased  to  reproach  his  country  with  neglect,  in  not  having  rested  a 
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aMmament  of  marble  to  his  memory.  Bat  as  I  lingered,  for  nearly  an 
•hour^  about  the  humble  Tault  which  holds  his  remains^  it  was  impossible 
not  to  fed  how  much  stronger  is  the  impression  left  by  character,  in  a 
place  where  no  accessories  of  art  esdst  to  distract  its  musings.  If  I  were 
an  American,  it  would  be  the  wish  nearest  to  my  heart  to  see  the  estate 
of  Mount  Vernon  pass  into  the  keeping  of  the  nation,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  preserved,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  its  present  condition.  The 
yajolt  dioold  be  kept  in  the  touching  and  peaceful  quiet  in  which  it  is  now 
seen ;  and  when  foreigners  ask  for  the  monument  of  their  hero,  let  them 
be  referred,  with  honest  pride,  to  that  liberty,  and  those  institutions 
which  grew  on  the  confidence  of  the  world,  under  his  wise  and  patriotic 
guidance.  If  there  be  a  name  in  the  records  of  history  that  can  afford  to 
stand  before  the  eyes  of  criticism  devoid  of  artificial  aid,  it  is  that  of  the 
man  who  now  sleeps  beneath  a  few  stunted  cedars,  and  within  mouldering 
waUs  oi  brick,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
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Son K  useful  arts  must  be  nearly  coeval  with  the  human  race ;  for  food, 
dothing,  and  habitation,  even  in  their  original  simplicity,  require  some 
art.  Many  other  arts  are  of  such  antiquity  as  to  place  the  inventors 
bey<md  the  reach  of  tradition.  Several  have  gradually  crept  into 
existence,  without  an  inventor.  The  busy  mind,  however,  accustomed  to 
a  beginning  of  things,  cannot  rest  till  it  find  or  imagine  a  banning  to 
every  art.  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  invented  wine ;  and  Staphylus  the 
mixing  of  wine  with  water.  The  bow  and  arrow  are  ascribed  by 
tndition  to  Scythos,  son  of  Jupiter,  though  n  weapon  found  all  over  the 
world.  Spinning  is  so  useful,  that  it  must  be  honoured  with  some 
illustrious  inventor.  It  was  ascribed  by  the  Egyptians,  to  Isis ;  by  the 
Greeks,  to  Minerva  $  by  the  Peruvians,  to  Mama  Ella,  wife  to  their  first 
sovereign  Mango  Capac  ;  and  by  the  Chinese,  to  the  wife  of  their 
emperor  Yao.  Mark  here  by  the  way  the  connection  of  ideas ;  spinning 
is  a  female  occupation,  and  it  must  have  had  a  female  inventor. 

In  the  hunter  state,  men  are  wholly  occupied  in  procuring  food, 
dothing,  habitation,  and  other  necessaries,  and  have  neither  time  nor  zed 
for  studying  conveniences.  The  ease  of  the  shepherd  state  affords  leisure 
for  the  prosecution  of  useful  arts.  The  soil^  by  gradud  improvements  in 
husban<by,  affords  plenty  with  less  labour  than  at  first,  and  the  surplus 
hands  are  employed  in  useful  arts,  and  next  in  those  of  amusement.  Arts 
accordin^y  make  the  quickest  progress  in  a  fertile  soil,  which  produces 
abundance  with  trifling  labour,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  they 
flooriahed  at  an  early  period  in  E^'pt  and  Chddea. 
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When  men^  who  originally  lived  in  caTos  like  some  wild  animal,  began 
to  think  of  a  more  commodious  habitation,  their  first  houses  were 
extremely  simple  \  witness  the  houses  of  the  Canadian  savages,  which 
continue  so  to  this  day.  Their  houses,  says  Charlevoix,  are  built  with 
less  art,  neatness,  and  solidity,  than  those  of  the  beavers,  having  neither 
chimnies  nor  windows ;  a  hole  only  is  left  in  the  roof  for  admitting  fight 
and  emitting  smoke.  That  hole  must  be  stopped  when  it  rains  or  snows ; 
and  of  course  the  fire  is  put  out,  that  the  inhabitants  may  not  be  blinded 
or  sufibcated.  To  have  passed  so  many  ages  in  that  manner,  withoat 
thinking  of  any  improvement,  shews  how  greatly  men  are  influenced  by 
custom. 

Revenge  early  produced  hostile  weapons.  The  club  and  the  dart  are 
obvious  inventions ;  not  so  the  bow  and  arrow  y  and  lor  that  reason  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  how  that  weapon  came  to  be  universal.  As  iron  is  seldom 
found  in  a  mine  like  other  metals,  it  must  have  been  a  late  discovery  ^  aC 
the  siege  of  Troy,  spears,  darts,  and  arrows,  were  headed  with  brass. 
Menestheus,  who  succeeded  Theseus  in  the  kingdom  of  Athens,  and  led 
fifty  ships  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  was  reputed  the  first  who  marshalled  an 
army  in  battle  array.  Instruments  of  defence  are  made  necessary  by 
those  of  offence.  Trunks  of  trees,  interlaced  with  branches,  and  sup- 
ported with  earth,  made  the  first  fortifications ;  to  ^ndiidi  succeeded  a  wafi 
finished  with  a  parapet  for  shooting  in  safety  arrows  at  besiegers.  As  a 
parapet  covers  but  half  the  body,  holes  were  left  in  tiie  wall,  from  space 
to  space,  no  larger  than  to  give  passage  to  an  arrow.  Besiegers  had  ne 
remedy  but  to  beat  down  the  wall.  A  battering  ram  was  first  used  by 
Pericles,  the  Athenian,  and  perfected  by  the  Carthagii&ians  at  the  siege  of 
Oades.  To  oppose  that  formidable  machine,  the  wall  was  bnttt  with 
advanced  parapets  for  throwing  stones  ami  fire  upon  the  enemy,  wiiiek 
kept  them  at  a  distance.  A  wooden  booth  upon  wheels,  and  pushed  dose 
to  the  wall,  secured  the  men  who  worked  the  battering  ram.  This 
invention  was  rendered  inefifectual,  by  surrounding  the  wall  with  a  broad 
and  deep  ditch.  Besiegers  were  thus  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  inventing 
engines  for  huiiing  stones  and  javelins  upon  those  who  occapied  the 
advanced  parapet,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  for  filling  up  the  ditch; 
and  ancient  historians  expatiate  upon  the  powerful  operation  of  the 
catapulta  and  balista.  These  engines  suggested  a  new  invention  for 
defence;  instead  of  a  simpk  circular  wall,  it  was  built  with  salient  angles^ 
Uke  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  in  ordsr  that  one  part  might  flank  another.  That 
form  of  the  wall  was  afterwards  improved  by  raising  roond  tecptrs  upon 
the  saUent  angles,  and  the  towers  were  improved  by  making  them  sqaart. 
The  ancients  had  no  occasion  fer  any-  letm  mors  oeasplele,  being 
sufficient  for  defence  against  all  the  missile  weapons  at  that  time  known. 
The  inrention  of  cannon  required  a  variation  in  mifitsry  arehsteeturs. 
The  first  cannons  were  BMde  of  iren  bars,  farming,  a  concave  eyUnder, 
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Hnited  by  rings  of  copper.  The  first  cannon  balls  were  of  stone,  which 
required  a  yery  large  aperture.  A  cannon  was  reduced  to  a  smaller  aize» 
by  substituting  iron  balls  for  stone  ones ;  and  that  destructive  engine  was 
perfected  by  making  it  of  cast  metal.  To  resist  its  force,  bastions  were 
ioTented,  horn-works,  crownrworks,  half-moons,  and  so  forth,  and 
military  architecture  was  thus  reduced  into,  a  system  governed  by  funda* 
mental  principles  and  general  rules.  But  all  in  vain  %  it  has  indeed 
produced  fortifications  that  have  made  sieges  horribly  bloody  \  but 
arlillery,  at  the  same  time,  has  been  carried  to  such  perfection,  and  the 
art  of  attack  so  improved,  that,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  no 
fortification  can  be  deemed  impregnable,  Gibraltar  perhaps  excepted. 

With  respect  to  naval  architecture,  the  first  vessels  were  beams  Joined 
together  and  covered  with  planks,  pushed  forward  with  long  poles  in 
shallow  water,  and  drawn  by  animals  in  deq>  water,  who  walked  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  as  is  the  custom  now  with  barges  on  canals.  To  these 
succeeded  trunks  of  trees  cut  hollow,  termed  by  the  Greeks  "  monoxyles." 
The  next  were  planks  united  together  in  the  form  of  monoxyles.  The 
thought  of  imitating  a  fish  advanced  naval  architecture.  A  prow  was 
conotmcted  in  imitation  of  the  head,  a  stem  with  a  moveable  rudder  in 
imitation  of  the  tail,  and  oars  in  imitation  of  the  fins.  Sails  were  at  last 
added  j  which  invention  was  so  early,  that  the  contriver  is  unknown. 
Before  the  year  1545,  ships  of  war,  in  England,  bad  no  port-holes  for 
guns,  as  at  present ;  they  had  only  a  few  cannons  placed  on  the  upper 
deck. 

When  Homer  composed  his  poems,  at  least  during  the  Trojan  war,  the 
Gradu  had  not  acquired  the  art  of  gelding  cattle ;  they  ate  the  flesh  of 
bnUa,  and  of  rams.  Kings  and  princes  killed  and  cooked  their  victuals  \ 
spoons,  foi^s,  table-cloths,  and  napkins  were  unknown.  They  fed  sitting*, 
the  custom  of  reclining  iq>on  sofes  being  afterwards  co.pied  from  Asia ; 
and  like  other  savages,  they  were  great  eaters.  At  the  time  mentioned, 
thi^  had  neither  chimnies,  nor  eandles,  nor  lamps.  Torches  are  fre* 
qnently  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  lamps  never :  a  vase  was  placed  upon 
a  tripiMi,  vDk  which  was  burnt  drywood  for  giving  light.  Locks  and  keys 
were  not  common  at  that  time.  Bundles  were  secured  by  ropes  intricately 
entwined,  and  hence  the  fomous  Gordian  knot.  Shoes  and  stockings 
were  not  early  known  among  them,  nor  buttons,  nor  saddles,  nor  stirrups. 
Pbtarch  repoits,  that  Gracchus  caused  stones  to  be  erected  along  the 
highways  leading  from  Rome,  for  the  ooavenience  of  mounting  their 
horses }  for  at  that  time  stirrups  were  unhnown,  though  an  obvious 
invcBlion.  Idncn  for  shirts  was  not  used  in  Rome  for  many  years  after 
the  gotvemmeot  had  become  despotic  ;  even  so  late  as  the  eighth  century 
it  was  not  common  in  Europe. 

Thales,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  about  six  hundred  years 
befeve  Christ,  invented  the  foliowiag  method  for  measuring  the  h^ht  of 
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an  £g3rptian  Pyramid.  He  watched  the  progress  of  the  sun^  till  his  bodj 
and  its  shadow  were  of  the  same  length  3  and  at  that  instant  measured 
the  shadow  of  the  pyramid^  which  consequently  gaye  its  height.  Amasis^ 
king  of  Egypt,  present  at  the  operation,  thought  it  a  wonderful  effort  of 
genius ;  and  the  Greeks  admired  it  highly.  Geometry  must  have  been  in 
its  cradle  at  that  time.  Anaximander,  some  ages  before  Christ,  made  the 
first  map  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  its  proportions  were  then  known*  About 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  spectacles  for  assisting  the  sight  were 
invented  by  Alexander  Spina,  a  monk  of  Pisa.  So  useful  an  invention 
cannot  be  too  much  extolled.  At  a  period  of  life,  when  the  judgment  is 
at  maturity,  and  reading  is  of  great  benefit,  the  eyes  begin  to  grow  dim. 
One  cannot  help  pitying  the  condition  of  bookish  men  before  that  inven- 
tion, many  of  whom  must  have  had  their  sight  greatly  impaired,  while 
their  appetite  for  reading  was  in  vigour. 

In  an  article  of  this  description,  the  origin  and  progress  of  writing  may 
be  briefly  noticed.  To  write,  or,  in  other  words,  to  exhibit  thoughts  to 
the  eye,  was  early  attempted  in  Egypt  by  hieroglyphics  3  but  these  were 
not  confined  to  Egypt  3  figures,  composed  of  painted  feathers,  were  used 
in  Mexico  to  express  ideas,  and  by  such  figures  Montezuma  received 
intelligence  of  the  Spanish  invasion.  In  Peru,  the  only  arithmetical 
figures  known  were  knots  of  various  colours,  which  served  to  cast  up 
accounts.  The  second  obvious  step  in  the  progress  of  the  art  of  writing 
is,  to  represent  each  word  by  a  mark,  termed  a  letter^  which  is  the 
Chinese  way  of  writing :  they  have  about  eleven  thousand  of  these  marks, 
X)r  letters,  in  common  use  3  and  in  matters  of  science  they  employ  about 
sixty  thousand.  Our  way  is  ,fBX  more  easy  and  commodious  3  instead  of 
marks  or  letters  for  words,  which  are  infinite,  we  represent,  by  marks  or 
letters,  the  articulate  sounds  that  compose  words  3  these  sounds  do  not 
exceed  thirty  in  number,  and  consequently  the  same  number  of  marks 
or  letters  are  sufficient  for  writing.  This  was  at  once  to  step  &om 
hierogl3rphics,  the  most  imperfect  mode  of  writing,  to  letters  representing 
sounds,  the  most  perfect;  for  there  is  no. probability  that  the  Chinese 
mode  was  ever  adopted  in  Europe.  With  us,  the  learning  to  read  is  so 
easy  as  to  be  acquired  in  childhood,  and  we  are  ready  for  the  sciences  as 
soon  as  the  mind  is  ripe  for  them  3  the  Chinese  mode,  on  the  contrary,  is 
an  insurmountable  obstruction  to  knowledge  3  because,  it  being  the  work 
of  a  life  to  read  with  ease,  no  sufficient  time  remains  .for  studying  the 
sciences.  Our  case  was,  in  some  measure,  the  same  at  the  restoration  of 
learning  3  it  required  an  age  to  be  familiaiized  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues,  and  too  little  time  remained  for  gathering  knowledge  out  of 
their  books.  The  Chinese  stand  upon  a  more  equal  footing  with  respect 
to  arts  3  for  these  may  be  acquired  by  imitation  or  oral  instruclaon  with- 
out books. 

The  art  of  writing  with  letters  representing  sounds,  is  of  all  inventions 
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the  most  obvioas^  and  the  least  important.  The  way  of  writing  in  China 
makes  so  naturally  the  second  step  in  the  progress  of  the  arts>  that  oar 
good  fortune  in  stumbling  on  a  way  so  much  superior^  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently admired,  when  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  our  ascendancy  in 
literature  aboTC  the  Chinese.  Their  way  of  writing  is  a  fatal  obstruction 
to  science  $  for  it  is  so  rivetted  by  inveterate  practice,  that  the  difficulty 
would  not  be  greater  to  make  them  change  their  language  than  their 
letters.  Hieroglyphics  were  a  sort  of  writing  so  miserably  imperfect,  as  to 
make  every  improvement  welcome ;  but  as  the  Chinese  make  a  tolerable 
shift  with  their  own  letter^  however  cumbersome  to  those  who  know 
better,  they  never  dream  of  any  improvements.  Hence  it  may  be  averred 
with  great  confidence,  that,  in  China^  the  sciences,  though  still  in  infitncy, 
must  ever  continue  so. 

The  art  of  writing  was  known  in  Greece  when  Homer  composed  his 
two  epics.  It  was  at  that  time,  however,  probably  in  its  cradle,  and  used 
only  for  recording  laws,  and  religious  precepts.  Cyphers,  invented  in 
Hindostan,  were  brought  into  France  from  Arabia,  about  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century. 

If  we  compare  these  ancient  periods  with  modern  times,  how  convinc- 
ing is  the  evidence  of-  the  expansibility  of  the  human  understanding,  and 
the  progressive  character  of  civilization.  It  is  useful  to  meditate  on  these 
contrasts,  as  they  prepare  the  mind  to  break  asunder  the  shackles  of 
prejudice,  and  thus  assist  the  development  of  truth.  What  an  amazing 
power  is  that  of  printing !  how  perfectly  is  it  now  organized !  what 
consideration  can  more  forcibly  display  its  almost  miraculous  agency  than 
the  fact  of  the  parliamentary  debates  being  .copiously  and  faithfully 
published  within  a  few  short  hours  after  the  speeches  have  been  delivered  ! 
Surely  this  may  be  classed  among  the  brightest  triumphs  of  human  genius 
and  industry. 


RECOLLECTIONS    OF  HARROW. 


In  the  autumn  of  1807,  my  younger  brother  and  myself  were  sent  to 

Harrow,  and  placed  as  boarders  with  Miss  M ^1.    At  that  time  there 

wcare  about  three  hundred  boys  in  the  school,  and  Dr.  George  Butler  was 
bead  master,  a  man  whose  eagle  eye  and  keen  countenance  struck  terror 
into  the  young  culprit.  My  eldest  brother  had  very  recently  finished  his 
education  at  Harrow,  or  rather^  I  should,  say,  left  .it,  with  the  wretched 
education  all  public  schools  afibrd.  Our  tutor  was  Harry  Drury,  whose 
fine  and  extensive  library  often  excited  my  wonder  and  envy,  and  which 
has  since  been  brought  to  the  hammer.  Both  my  brother  and  myself 
weie  very  young,  and  not  sufficiently,  advanced  to  escape  ffl^ging,  a 
remnant  of  barbansm  which  ought  to  ,be  abolished  in  every  school  in 
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which  it  prerails^  bb  it  frequently  makes  the  master  a  tyraot,  and  the  lag 
a  slave.  As  flags  were  then  extremely  scarce^  we  were  objects  of  great 
desire^  and  were  eagerly  pounced  upon  by  two  Hibernians,  who^  ''  sans 
c^r^onie/'  told  us  to  consider  ourselves  their  fags,  and  thus  my  brother 
was  assigned  to  Goreby,  and  myself  to  Venby,  (fictitious  names,)  much 
in  the  isame  manner  as  convicts  in  New  Holland  are  given  to  the  free 
settlers,  not  having  the  power,  which  most  menials  in  England  have,  of 
dianging  our  masters. 

The  duties  of  a  fag  are  these-^he  must  awake  his  master  at  a  certain 
hour,  brush  his  clothes  and  hat  before  he  rises,  lay  out  the  breakfast  and 
tea  equipage  in  his  study,  fetch  coffee,  rolls,  eggs,  ham,  &c.,  from  a 
neighbouring  shop,  and  make  toast,  if  required*— the  remains  of  these 
good  things  are  his  perquisite,  and  if  the  master  £ue  well^  the  fag  Hves 
well  also.  During  the  day,  he  must  arrange  and  sweep  the  study,  dean 
and  replenish  the  candlesticks,  &c.,  but  the  boots  and  shoes  of  every  boy 
are  cleaned  by  a  servant ;  and>  when  not  engaged  by  his  own  master,  the 
fisg  must  go  on  an  errand,  when  ordered  by  any  fagger  of  his  own,  or  any 
other,  boarding  house.  If  a  fagger  require  a  fag,  he  howls  out  in  a  drawl- 
ing tone,  even  in  the  public  street  or  road,  so  as  to  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance,  ^'  a  boy,*'  and  all  fags  within  hearing  are  expected  to  run  to  him; 
but  when  they  hear  this  awful  cry,  they  shun  it,  as  they  would  the  roaring 
of  a  lion,  and,  if  possible,  disappear  in  a  twinkling,  taking  refuge  in  some 
convenient  larking  place,  until  the  cry  be  ended. 

Goreby  was  a  keen  sportsman,  and,  as  he  privately  kept  several  fox- 
hounds  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  one  part  of  my  broth«r*s  duty  was 
to  collect  all  the  broken  victuals  of  the  house,  and  carry  them  to  his 
canine  acquaintance,  until,  happily  for  him,  Goreby  was  expelled  during 
the  rebellion  in  1808,  and  both  master  and  dogs  quitted  the  schod 
together.  Goreby  was  a  troublesome  master,  and  was  more  soliritous 
that  his  hounds  should  be  attended  to,  than  for  his  own  comforts,  or  those 
of  his  fag — still  he  had  many  redeeming  points  about  him,  and  my  poor 
brother  shed  tears  in  taking  leave  of  him  for  ever )  he  was  bold  and 
generous,  an  excellent  huntsman  and  runner,  always  foUowing  his  dogs 
on  foot,  and  so  great  an  admirer  of  female  charms  and  convivial  society, 
that  an  evening  seldom  passed  without  his  scaling  the  3^ard  walls  in  quest 
of  one  or  the  other.  Dr.  Butler,  mounted  on  a  good  hunter,  once  e^ed 
Goreby  out  of  bounds  in  one  of  his  usual  rambling  excursions  on  foot, 
and  accompanied  by  another  boy ;  away  they  went,  the  doctor  pursuing 
over  hedge  and  ditch  in  full  chase  after  them,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
CN>reby  fairiy  distanced  the  doctor,  and  reached  the  village,  unreoogniaed, 
before  him,  but  the  other  '*  follow  "  was  not  so  fortunate. 

My  brother's  next  master  was  the  present  Sir  John  Qaridge,  lately 
ehief  Judge  of  Prince  of  Wales*  Island,  and  both  he  and  his  younger 
brother,  who  came  from  Seven  Oaks,  itt  Kent^  were  most  kidnlgtnt  and 
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to  him.  If  tlKy  hiul  not  left  vi  ample  supply  for  bredciut  or  tea, 
tbey  always  insisted  on  his  getting  what  he  liked  best  on  their  aecount, 
and  sodi  agreeable  substitutes,  as  hot  rolls,  preserved  fruits,  &c.,  were  of 
course  preferred  by  a  heedless  youngster,  whose  funds  did  not  admit  of 
such  luxuries,  to  the  house  allowance  of  a  thick  slice  of  bread  and  butter, 
which  allowance  was  then  transferred  to  any  body*s  dog.  We  generally 
brought  about  five  pounds  each  from  home,  and  in  a  few  days  were 
pennyless,  having  to  pay  scores  previously  contracted  for  eatables, 
wherever  we  could  get  credit,  so  that  we  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  till 
the  ensuing  vacation,  but  our  weekly  allowance  of  a  shilling,  and  a  chance 
remittance  from  our  friends  of  a  bank  note  or  two.  I  am  not  quite  cer* 
tain  that  our  last  quarter's  eatable  scores  were  ever  paid.  I  believe  my 
&ther  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  settled,  but  if  they  are  still  uncan* 
celled,  they  rest  very  lightly  on  my  conscience,  because  Mr.  Cent  per  Cent, 
and  Mr.  Nipcheese,  each  in  his  small  way,  had  already  taken  good  care 
that  he  should  lose  nothing  by  us. 

The  elder  Claridge  was  a  first-rate  classic  and  a. general  favourite--^the 
younger  was  an  adept  in  every  manly  game,  excelling  particularly  in 
cricket;  and  once,  to  my  great  delight,  as  monitors  and  youngsters  are 
ttatmul  enemies,  he  gave  a  monitor,  much  his  superior  in  age,  size,  and 
strengUi,  a  sound  drubbing  after  a  long  fight.  No  punishment  ia  so 
much  dreaded  by  a  youngster,  as  being,  what  is  technically  termed, 
"  handed  up  '*  by  the  monitors,  that  is  to  say,  being  severely  caned  by 
them  in  the  school  house  for  any  particular  ofibnce,  of  which  they 
eonstitute  themselves  sole  judges,  and  of  course  admit  of  no  appeal  from 
this  summary  mode  of  justice.  The  first  evening  of  the  rebellion  of  1808, 
I  was  caught  by  a  monitor  in  the  act  of  throwing  stones  at  Dr.  Butler's 
windows,  and  threatened  by  him  with  being  *'  handed  up ;  **  but  in  the 
•proar  and  confusion  of  the  three  or  four  following  days,  I  fortunately 
escaped.  Ph>bably  this  very  monitor  was  one  of  the  elder  boys  who,  the 
same  afternoon,  had  pelted  the  doctor  with  stones  on  his  leaving  the 
school,  making  him  walk  a  little  faster  than  he  was  wont,  while  the 
youngrters  looked  on  enjoying  the  scene,  which  would  have  formed  an 
excdlent  subject  for  Hogarth ;  and  because  Mr.  Monitor  had  more  merey 
fer  Dr.  Butler*s  glass  than  he  had  for  his  pate,  I  was  to  be  punished  for 
breaking  one  instead  of  the  other.  I  thoi^ht  this  very  unjust,  but  there 
was  no  arguing  the  question  vrith  a  gentleman,  whose  opinion  on  sach 
occasions  is  infidlible.  This  rebellion  was  caused  by  the  doctor  breaking 
open  the  doors  of  two  or  three  studies  in  our  house,  in  search  of  fire 
wfffks,  and  as  every  boy  considered  his  study  to  be  his  castle,  the  whole 
school  rose  almost  as  one  man  to  repel  this  outrage  on  its  privileges — or 
rather  the  elders  boys,  the  lords  and  commons,  resented  the  king's  stietch 
of  power  i  and  the  youngsters,  the  people,  stood  in  too  much  awe  of  the 
coUectiTe  vrisdom  of  parliament,  and  wm  too  fond  of  a  row,  not  to  rebel 
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abo  against  bis  majesty's  authority,  and  that  of  his  ministers^  the  ander 
masters.  But  Dr.  Butler  was  firm,  and  succeeded,  after  a  few  days,  in 
bringing  his  lieges  to  order  by  the  expulsion  of  eight  boys,  three  of  whom 
belonged  to  our  house,  which  I  must  admit  was  the  most  refractory  in 

the  school.  Miss  M ^1  not  having  the  slightest  power  over  us.    This 

house  and  yard  were  nearly  opposite  to  the  doctor's,  and  as,  at  night,  we 
frequently  let  off  rockets,  squibs,  crackers,  tec.,  he  could  not  avoid  seeing 
and  hearing  them,  and  frequently  came  over  to  discover  the  delinquents, 
all  fire  works  being  strictly  prohibited.  The  moment  he  knocked  at  the 
door,  which  was  always  locked  to  keep  us  in,  some  ran  to  their  studies, 
others  to  the  play-room  ',  and  when  interrogated,  every  one  was,  of  course, 
perfectly  innocent,  and  if  the  head  boy  were  questioned,  he  had  been 
reading  in  his  study,  and  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  any  fire-works. 
This  tale,  being  so  often  repeated,  must  have  irritated  the  Doctor,  and 
induced  him  finally  to  endeavour  to  stop  the  evil  by  means  which  were 
met  with  general  rebellion.  A  downright  falsehood  to  a  master  is  held 
to  be  perfectly  venial,  while  for  one  boy  to  question  the  veracity  of 
another  is  deemed  so  great  an  insult,  that  if  the  match  be  nearly  equal, 
a  fight  is  the  necessary  consequence.  Ah !  inconsistency,  thy  name  is 
man  !  Another  of  our  amusements  was,  with  a  cross-bow  and  nails,  to 
break  the  upper  windows  of  any  neighbouring  shopkeeper,  who  was  con- 
sidered avaricious  or  extortionate,  and  particularly  if  he  were  a  pastry- 
cook, who  had  refused  credit ;  and  as  these  bows  carried,  a  nail  to  a  long 
distance,  woe  unto  that  house  which  excited  our  displeasure.  To  toss 
the  youngsters  in  blankets,  taken  from  our  beds  by  stealth,  much  to  the 

annoyance  and  cost  of  Miss  M 1,  was  a  third  pastime,  and  I  know 

well,  firom  experience,  that  the  sensation  of  being  hurled  in  the  air  is  not 
very  agreeable,  exclusive  of  the  risk  attending  such  an  ascent. 

If  Nero  himself  had  been  my  master,  I  verily  believe  that  I  should 
have  gained  by  the  exchange,  as  a  greater  bully  than  Venby  never  existed. 
His  overgrown,  lanky,  ill-shaped  body,  was  a  perfect  index  of  his  mind. 
He  had  the  same  pleasure  in  tormenting  the  youngsters  that  thoughtless 
children  have  in  kiUing  flies.  I  shall  never  forget  his  many  cruelties  and 
all  that  he  made  me  suffer,  but  one  good,  I  think,  has  arisen  firom  them — 
the  horror  of  arbitrary  power — which  wiU,  I  trust,  accompany  me  to  the 
grave.  One  of  his  delights  was  to  make  a  boy  run  round  the  yard,  while, 
with  a  four  in  hand  whip,  he  stood  in  the  centre,  and  touched  him  up,  as 
he  expressed  it.  I  remember  well  being  compelled  by  the  elder  boys  to 
say,  in  Venby*s  presence,  whom  I  liked  best  downwards  in  our  house, 
and  as  I  named  the  two  Claridges,  Little,  G(arrett,  Clive,  and  every  other 
fisllow  before  him,  he  assured  me  privately  that  he  would  repay  me  fi>r 
my  dislike  on  the  first  opportunity.  This,  it  may  be  easily  imagined, 
was  not  long  wanting,  although  I  was  ion  my  guard.  The  following  d^J* 
^Drgotten  to  empty  his  snuffers,  and  desiring  me  to  wait  till  the 
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other  boys  had  left  the  house  on  their  way  to  school,  (as  he  was  appre- 
hensive of  being  seen  in  the  exercise  of  his  bratal  revenge,)  he  made  me 
hold  out  my  hand,  while,  with  a  long  handled  dust  brush,  he  struck  me 
repeatedly  in  a  most  unmerciful  manner.  Having  eaten  one  evening  as 
many^  I  think,  as  thirteen  hard  eggs  for  supper,  being  a  well  known 
glutton,  and  never  leaving  me,  bis  unfortunate  fag,  any  thing  but  the 
crumb  of  his  rolls,  he  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  physicians  were  sent 
for  from  London  to  attend  him.  His  life  was  despaired  of  for  some  days, 
but  he  recovered  to  tyrannize  over  me  and  others,  and  perhaps  futitious- 
ness  may  be  shocked,  when  I  say  candidly,  that  his  death  would  have 
been  rather  welcome  than  otherwise,  because  it  would  have  afforded  me 
both  relief  and  comfort.  When  he  got  better,  he  gave  me  a  sixpenny 
piece  for  my  attendance  during  his  illness,  which  I  would  gladly  have 
thrown  in  his  face,  as  my  pride  felt  hurt  at  any  pecuniary  recompense, 
bat  which  I  dared  not  refuse.  However,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  it 
gratifies  me  to  Temember  that  I  never  once  attempted  to  avert  his 
vengeance  by  falsehood  or  servility.  I  did  my  duty  and  accepted  his 
accursed  sixpence,  it  is  true, — but  had  I  concealed  my  dislike,  I  might 
possibly  have  met  with  more  humane  treatment,  and  I  now  glory  in  not 
having  concealed  it. 

He  (mce  sent  me  to  a  detached  carpenter*s  diop  at  noon,  when  he 
knew  that  the  owner  was  at  dinner,  for  some  wooden  broad  swords, 
pretending  that  he  had  purchased  them.  On  opening  the  door,  I  found 
the  swords  behind  it,  as  he  had  described,  and  brought  them  to  him,  little 
suspecting  that  I  had  been  engaged  in  committing  a  theft.  A  few  months 
afterwards^'  the  carpenter,  while  at  work  in  our  house,  discovered  several 
of  his  tools,  which  had  been  purloined  by  Venby  and  two  other  boys. 
This  discovery  led  to  that  of  the  missing  broad  swords,  and,  being 
interrogated  on  the  subject,  I  freely  declared  what  I  knew  relative  to 
them  ;  but  the  matter  was  hushed  up,  I  suspect  by  a  bribe,  as  I  never 
heard  of  it  again.  Dr.  Butler  could  never  have  been  informed  of  it,  or 
the  three  fellows  implicated  would  doubtless  have  been  expelled  with 
in&my  >  but  had  I  been  discovered  in  the  act  of  taking  the  swords,  I 
should  probably  have  been  disowned  by  Venby,  punished  for  his  crime, 
and  been  subject  through  life  to  the  wretched  ignominy  of  a  tainted  and 
dcmbtM  character. 

Having  been^t  Harrow  about  nine  months,  I  ceased  to  be  Venby*s  flag, 
by  being  removed  to  a  higher  form,  but  he  still  continued  to  ill-treat  me. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Miss  M 1  gave  up  her  boarding-house, 

and,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  all  further  contact  with  Venby,  a  first  cousin 
of  ours,  my  brother,  and  myself,  resolved  on  boarding  with  a  surgeon, 
Mr.  B  n,  who  then  had  not  a  single  boarder.  Young  Claridge,  for 
whom  we  all  would  have  run  the  gauntlet,  also  Joined  our  small  party. 
Here  we  should  have  enjoyed  every  happiness  that  a  school  affords,  had 
Vol.  I.— No.*  5.  20 
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not  Venbf,  like  our  evil  genius,  followed  us.  To  our  utter  dismay  be 
chose  the  same  house,  and  now  having  no  one  to  controul  him  but 
Claridge,  who  generally  spent  his  evenings  at  other  houses,  his  cruelties 
were  redoubled,  and  at  length  became  the  subject  of  conTersation 
throughout  the  school.  Had  we  complained  to  Dr.  Butler,  or  officiallj 
to  the  surgeon,  we  should  perhaps  have  obtained  some  alleviation  of  our 
sufferings ;  but  it  was  considered  infamous  to  carry  tales  to  a  tutor,  and  I 
bore  my  share  of  misery  in  desperate  silence,  with  the  full  determination 
of  quitting  the  school  for  ever  at  the  first  yacation.  Dr.  Butler  was,  I 
believe,  informed  of  the  cause  of  our  not  returning  again,  and  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  eiqpelling  our  tormentor,  at  least  so  I  understood 

from  the  three  sons  of  Sir  William  M s,  who  were  at  Harrow  with 

ourselves,  and  whom  I  accidentally  met  in  Hertfordshire  on  their  retom 
to  Harrow  in  the  following  year. 

Although  we  are  commanded  to  forgire  our  enemies,  and  I  would  not 
intentionaUy  do  Venby  an  injury,  yet  I  never  reflect  on  his  barbarities 
without  feelings  of  horror  and  indignation,  feelings  excited  by  a  conviction 
that  his  cruelties  arose  not  from  the  heedlessness  of  youth,  but  from  a 
heart  innately  wicked — ^from  a  disposition  void  of  common  humanity. 
This  **  honourable  **  despot,  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer,  became  subsequently 
a  member  of  parliament,  and,  as  another  instance  of  his  dishonourable 
and  unfeeling  conduct,  I  may  add  that  a  lady  obtained,  a  few  years  since, 
a  verdict  against  him  of  ^5000  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  under 
aggravated  circumstances,  he  having,  I  think,  married  another  lady  of 
large  fortune  :  so  true  it  is,  that  all  "  honourables  *'  are  not  honourable. 
That  such  a  man,  by  the  corrupt  influence  of  an  overgrown  aristocracy, 
should  legislate  for  millions  of  his  fellow-citizens,  was  surely  an  anomaly 
in  a  constitution  extolled  for  its  perfections,  and  a  disgrace  to  a  people, 
who  boasted  of  their  justice  and  freedom.  But,  thank  Heaven,  reform  has 
since  grappled  successfully  with  the  Hydra. 

The  first  of  poets.  Lord  Byron,  visited  his  former  school-fellows  several 
times  during  my  stay  at  Harrow,  and,  as  well  as  I  now  recollect,  he  had  a 
roost  expressive  countenance  with  fine  features,  and  a  beautiful  head  of 
dark  hair ;  but  his  figure  was  rather  stout  and  clumsy,  and  he  was  lame. 
He  made  Sir  John  Claridge  a  present  of  a  superb  edition  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  elegantly  bound,  and  once  gave  Bridgman,  a  son  of  Lord  Bradford, 
a  guinea  for  going  a  short  distance  with  a  message.  He  then  pronounced 
his  name,  and  was  always  called  Byron,  not  Byron  as  it  is  now 
pronounced,  and  as  the  name  in  French  is  Biron,  the  y  short  is  correct. 

The  Duke  of  Dorset,  Earl  Delawar,  Lords  Valletort  and  Wallingford, 
and  "  Honourables  *'  innumerable,  were  scholars  at  Harrow  in  those  days. 
The  duke  was  a  mild,  unassuming  young  man,  of  a  prepossessing,  but 
rather  effeminate  presence.  He  was  unfortunately  killed  by  a  fall  firom 
his  horse,  while  hunting  in  Ireland,  and  the  premature  fate  of  this 
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promuing  and  amiable  young  nobleman  affords  another  sad  instance  how 
often  talent  and  virtue,  rank  and  fortune,  are  consigned  to  an  early  grave. 
His  constant  companion  was  Dawson,  since  under  secretary  of  state  for 
the  home  department,  m  fine  determined  fellow,  and  considered  the 
"  cock  "  of  the  school.  Young  Spencer  Perceval,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Premier,  and  the  present  Colonel  d'Este,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and 
Lady  Augusta  Murray,  were  also  at  Harrow — the  former  was  thought 
clever  and  promising — the  latter  was  considered  very  like  his  grandfather, 
George  the  Third,  and  was  nick-named  "  full  moon,**  because  he  had  a 
foil  face;  but  he  was  a  well  grown,  athletic  lad.  His  father  once  came 
to  Harrow  to  hear  the  public  speeches,  and  entered  the  room  while  one 
of  the  fellows  was  reciting.  Young  as  I  was,  I  remember  being  much 
struck  with  the  genuine  good  breeding  of  Dr.  Butler,  who  merely  bowed 
to  the  Duke  on  his  entry,  and  did  not  move  from  his  chair  to  pay  his 
respects  to  royalty,  until  the  young  conunoner  had  finished  his  speech. 
How  many  men  would  have  acted  differently  ! 

Another  of  my  school-fellows  was  Brownlow  Charles  Colyear,  who,  had 
he  lived,  would  have  been  Earl  of  Portmore.  He  inherited  the  immense 
personal  property  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  the  Duke  of  Ancaster,  and 
died  in  1819,  at  Rome,  of  wounds  inflicted  by  banditti.  At  least  so  says 
Debrett*s  Peerage ;  while,  in  Dr.  Parr^s  Memoirs,  it  is  stated,  that  Colyear 
was  beaten  and  plundered  by  bandits,  but  that  he  died  of  a  fever  at  Rome. 
He  was  also  a  mild,  unassuming  youth,  and  being  in  the  same  form,  and 
sitting  t(^ether,  we  were  rather  on  intimate  terms.  It  is  a  singular 
coincidence  that  three  young  Harrovians  of  the  highest  rank  and  fortune, 
acquired  and  prospective,  should  have  died  so  prematurely— the  Duke  of 
Dorset,  Colyear,  and  Lord  Valletort,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe,  who  also  died  young,  owing  to  some  accident. 

Of  the  system  of  education  pursued  at  Harrow,  and  I  believe  it  is 
similar  to  that  in  other  public  schools,  I  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  suffi- 
cient dislike  and  reprobation.  Every  really  useful  study  is  neglected  for 
Latin  and  Greek,  of  which  most  boys  obtain  but  a  very  superficial  know- 
ledge, and  speedily  forget  what  they  have  spent  years  in  acquiring.  Some 
acquaintance  with  the  former  is  highly  requisite  for  every  gentleman,  but 
it  should  be  blended  with,  or  made  subservient  to,  the  acquisition  of  our 
own,  and  any  other  modem  language,  mathematics,  &c. ;  for  surely 
nothing  can  be  more  ill-judged  and  preposterous  than  to  teaze  and  cram 
a  boy  vnth  Greek,  who  is  not  intended  for  a  learned  profession.  It 
appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  time  devoted  either  to  Hebrew  or 
Greek  might  be  much  more  usefully  applied.  The  result  of  this  irksome 
drudgery  is  to  make  one  boy  out  of  fifty  what  is  termed  a  good  scholar, 
and  to  turn  out  the  remainder  as  ignorant  of,  and  as  disgusted  wiUi,  the 
classics^  as  can  well  be  imagined.  I  never  wrote  a  copy  or  cyphered  once 
during  the  whole  of  my  stay  at  Harrow.    I  could  not  digest  Latin  verses, 
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because  I  composed  without  understanding  tbem,  and  the  veiy  sight  of 
an  exercise  in  Greek  threw  me  into  a  fever.  C8esar*s  Commentaries  and 
Virgil's  Georgics  were  the  only  Latin  works  I  liked.  Where  we  should 
find  sterling  information^  of  every  kind,  how  often  do  we  not  meet  with 
the  mere  tinsel  of  learning,  caused  by  the  wretched  mode  of  instruction 
so  prevalent  even  in  this  comparatively  enlightened  age!  Thousands 
educated  at  an  expensive  public  school  and  university,  are  at  this  day 
sadly  deficient  in  the  first  rudiments  of  their  native  tongue,  and  can 
scarcely  construct  a  single  sentence  without  exposing  their  deficiencies. 
Better  is  it  not  to  translate  Homer  and  Virgil,  than  not  to  learn  a  mother 
tongue  with  grammatical  propriety.  How  seldom  do  we  hear  of  an 
English  gentleman,  who  can  speak  even  Latin  with  any  fluency,  although 
the  best  years  of  his  youth  were  spent  in  studying  it.  Away  then  with 
this  system,  and  let  not  antiquity  and  prejudice  prevail  over  reform  and 
improvement.  Surely  we  possess  all  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  with 
much  more  experience,  and  should  now  feel  ashamed  to  pursue  the  long 
beaten  track  of  defective  education.  If  we  follow  this  track  much  longer, 
the  higher  classes  will  be  surpassed  by  the  lower  in  every  useful  acquire- 
ment, and  title  or  ancestry  will  cease  to  cloak  ignorance,  or  to  sorve  as  a 
shelter  from  deserved  contempt.  Distingidshed  science  or  literary  emi- 
nence is  within  the  reach  of  very  few,  but  every  boy  of  common  capacity 
may  learn  that  which  a  respectable  member  of  genteel  society  is  ezpeoted 
to  know.  Indeed  I  am  confident,  from  what  I  witnessed  and  experienced 
at  Harrow,  that  the  young  man,  who  leaves  a  public  school  with  superior 
acquirements,  paust  possess  extraordinary  advantages,  or  be  a  s^-taugfat 
genius. 

On  the  other  hand,  public  schools  certainly  possess  advantages  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  some,  will  go  far  towards  counter- balancing  thdr  defects. 
A  public  school  will  probably  give  a  boy  a  more  resolute  and  independent 
character-->make  him  more  alive  to  insult — ^more  senntive  of  his  honour, 
than  one  brought  up  in  a  private  school,  in  too  many  of  which,  I  believe, 
acts  of  vulgarity  and  meanness  prevail.  But  again,  boys  acquire  a  habit 
of  sweming  in  public  schools,  of  which  in  after  Hfe  they  find  it  Tery 
difficult  to  divest  themselves — such,  I  regret  to  say,  is  liie  case  with 
myself  in  moments  of  irritation.  In  my  time,  swearing  was  so  prevalent 
that  at  every  sentence  it  was  "  I'll  be  d — d,  or  double  d — d,**  and  as  it 
may  be  supposed,  religion  was  in  no  great  request  among  us.  We  wen 
dragged  to  church  twice  on  the  sabbath,  and  while  there,  attended  to  any 
thing  but  the  service.  Indeed  I  heard  of  some  "  fellows  **  having  amnsed 
themselves,  a  short  time  previously  to  my  going  to  Harrow,  with  dazzling 
the  vicar's  eyes  with  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  a  small  mirror,  and  I 
am  convinced  that,  if  we  had  not  been  strictly  watched  by  the  ma8teis> 
many  of  us  would  have  followed  the  example.  As  long  as  the  master  did 
not  see  the  culprit^  he  was  safe,  because  the  surrounding  '*  fellows  **  wonM 
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rather  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  than  informed  against  him.  In  short,  a 
man  of  the  world  may  send  his  son  to  a  public  school,  but  a  religious  one 
should  never.  Although  I  may  safely  say  that  I  learnt  nothing  at  Harrow 
except  to  swear^  box,  and  play  at  cricket,  foot-ball,  &c.,  probably  the 
fiiult  was  as  much  mine  as  the  school's.  The  annoyance  of  Greek 
disgusted  me  with  the  classics  generally.  My  great  delight  was,  even  at 
twelve  years  of  age,  to  get  hold  of  a  newspaper,  and  to  read  the  gazettes, 
debates  in  parliament,  &c.  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett*s  speeches  pleased  me 
above  all,  because  they  advocated  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Indeed,  to  an  early  love  of  reading,  and  to  a  private  tutor, 
a  clergyman  in  Warwickshire,  under  whom  I  was  placed  after  I  left 
Harrow,  I  owe  the  veiy  little  that  I  do  know.  He  very  judiciously 
directed  my  attention  to  Latin  authors  and  to  English  literature.  Here  I 
felt  at  home,  having  access  to  an  excellent  library,  and  knowing  that  I 
was  learning  what  was  really  of  service  to  me. 


ON   DISTINCTION   OF   RANKS   IN   SOCIETY. 


The  most  inveterate  enemy  to  the  progress  of  truth  is  prejudice,  founded 
on  custom,,  and  fortified  by  authority.  In  politics,  in  religion,  in  laws,  in 
the  habits  and  usages  of  private  life,  mankind  are  ever  prone  to  imitation ; 
and  the  ingenious  sophist,  who  quotes  a  precedent,  and  from  it  draws  a 
specious  inference,  is  almost  sure  to  triumph  over  reason  and  common 
sense.  Fontenelle  used  to  say  that,  if  he  had  his  hand  full  of  truths,  he 
would  only  allow  one  to  escape  at  a  time.  There  was  sound  Judgment  in 
this  remark  of  the  French  philosopher,  for,  as  the  ground  is  always  pre- 
occupied  by  prejudice  and  error,  of  what  utility  is  it  to  force  truth  upon 
mankind,  unless  the  more  obvious  impediments  to  its  reception  are  pre- 
viously removed  ?  As  a  strong  and  vivid  glare  of  light,  bursting  suddenly 
on  the  eyes,  compels  a  man  to  close  them,  and  leaves  him  for  some 
moments  nearly  blind,  so  does  the  hasty  and  injudicious  publication  of 
truth  startle  and  confuse'  the  understandiog }  and  optical  vision  and 
mental  discernment  are  both  involved  in  temporary  darkness  by  the  very 
attempt  at  dispelling  obscurity. 

The  first  step  to  knowledge  and  the  formation  of  sound  opinion  is 
doubt,  by  which  we  understand  a  reluctance  to  believe  any  proposition, 
without  js  careful  examination  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests.  How 
many  erroneous  doctrines  have  deluded  the  world,  which  had  nothing  else 
to  recommend  them  but  the  authority  of  some  popular  name,  some  legen- 
dary tradition,  or  some  wild  fiight  of  an  ardent  imi^nation  !  Thus,  the 
dogmas  of  Aristotle  reigned  triumphantly  for  a  thousand  years,  among 
which  was  a  justification  of  slavery,  and  the  prohibition  of  interest  on 
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money.  Thus,  for  ages^  did  superstition  flourish j  with  necromanc5r, 
witchcraft^  and  every  species  of  divination.  Thus,  during  a  long  period, 
did  the  alchemists  rule  the  hopes  and  fears  of  credulity,  in  vain  researches 
after  the  elixir  of  life  and  the  philosopher  s  stone.  Thus,  also,  did  the 
Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy  prevail  against  that  of  Copernicus.  Thus, 
for  centuries,  did  kings  claim  to  rule  by  divine  right,  and  nobles  to  tram- 
ple on  plebeians  with  impunity.  Now,  had  all  these  absurdities  never 
been  doubted,  they  would  have  continued  in  force  to  this  day,  and  we 
never  should  have  heard  of  such  men  as  Luther,  or  Locke,  or  Newton,  or 
Davey,  or  Bentham.  It  is  in  this  sense,  then,  that  we  desire  to  be  under- 
stood when  we  say,  that  the  first  step  to  knowledge  is  doubt. 

Among  the  numerous  bugbears  which  education  is  now  sweeping  away, 
like  cobwebs  from  a  mouldering  wall,  is  the  old  fallacy  on  the  distinction 
of  ranks  in  society.  Liberal  philosophers  have  never  advocated  any 
system  of  perfect  equality,  though  it  is  true  that  this  most  monstrous 
absurdity  has  been  imputed  to  them  ;  but  the  accusation  proceeds  from 
enemies  who  have  attempted  to  blacken,  with  ridicule,  doctrines  impr^- 
nable  against  fair  argument.  Every  one  is  sensible  that,  if  all  were  equal 
this  day,  they  would  not  be  so  to-morrow,  for  no  legislative  enactment 
can  alter  human  nature.  By  our  common  constitution,  there  will  ever 
be  marked  differences  in  talent,  industry,  strength,  and  perseverance,  and 
these  inequalities  must  produce  dissimilar  results  in  the  relations  which 
one  man  bears  to  another.  The  liberal  philosopher,  therefore,  admits 
that  there  must  always  be  some  distinctions  of  rank  in  society,  and  wQ- 
lingly  adopts  the  motto  "Palmam  qui  meruit,  ferat"  ('*Let  him  bear 
the  pdm  who  has  deserved  it**)  ;  but  the  question  is,  who  does  deserve 
it  ?  The  men  of  title,  blood,  and  wealth,  say  the  lickspittles }  the  men 
of  labour  and  industry,  say  we. 

Titles  of  honour,  when  strictly  personal,  and  not  transmissible  from 
fMher  to  son,  may  perhaps  be  tolerated  -,  but  they  are  such  as  no  trufy 
great  man  would  desire  to  possess.  We  just  as  much  venerate  the 
memory  of  plun  George  Washington,  as  we  should  that  of  George 
Washington,  Duke  of  New  York,  Marquess  of  Boston,  Earl  of  Philadel- 
phia, Baron  of  New  Orleans.  It  should  also  be  considered  that  the 
power  of  conferring  a  title  rests  with  one  man,  the  sovereign,  who  may 
be,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  really  is,  the  most  worthless  of  the 
community ;  for,  although  the  legal  fiction  declares  him  to  be  the  "  foun- 
tain of  honour,*'  the  experience  of  history  has  stamped  the  opposite 
character  on  the  great  majority  of  kings.  But  still  less  are  titular  dis- 
tinctions proofii  of  superiority  when  they  are  hereditary ;  for  a  Bovgia 
might  be  the  descendant  of  a  Cato,  or  a  Maevius  of  a  Virgil. 

To  claim  an  ascendancy  over  our  fellow-creatures  on  the  score  of  blood, 
is  too  whimsical  a  pretension  to  admit  of  any  serious  argument,  and  it 
may  be  at  once  dismissed  from  consideration,  till  those  who  insist  on  the 
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aristocracy  of  this  fluid,  exactly  deflne  the  relative  virtues  of  the  venous 
and  arterial  circulation.  If  blood  be  used,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  to 
denote  antiquity  of  pedigree,  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  chronological 
dates  are  a  Just  criteria  of  moral  excellence  ;  but,  as  we  see  no  analogy 
between  the  succession  of  time  and  the. qualities  of  the  mind,  the  meta- 
phorical construction  sought  to  be  attached  to  the  word  "  blood,"  is  as 
obfeetionable  as  the  literal  one.  Only  andther  remark  on  this  folly  : 
gentle  reader,  what  think  you  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  bile,  or  of  the 
gastric  juices,  or  of  the  wax  in  your  ears,  or  the  lachrymal  exudations  of 
the  eyes  ?  Is  any  one  of  these  less  irrational,  than  the  aristocracy  of  the 
blood? 

We  now  come  to  wealth,  as  the  test  or  standard  of  distinction  of 
rank.  There  are  only  three  ways,  by  which  it  can  be  acquired.  First : 
it  may  be  inherited ;  in  that  case,  it  is  a  fortunate  accident,  and  does  not 
entitle  its  lucky  possessor  to  any  superiority  over  those  who  are  less 
favoured.  Secondly  :  it  may  be  obtained  by  fraud  or  robbery;  then  it 
is  a  badge  of  infjemiy.  Thirdly  :  it  may  be  accumulated  by  fair  dealing 
and  honest  labour ;  in  this  last  case,  and  in  this  alone,  it  is  ia  mark  of 
honour  and  a  title  to  merit. 

Notwithstanding  the  oft  repeated  remark  of  the  schoolmaster  being 
abroad,  it  most  be  confessed,  and  confessed  with  sorrow  and  shame,  that 
the  people  of  England  judge  men  and  things  far  too  much  by  external 
appearances.  Hiey  see  a  fellow-creature,  exactly  like  themselves,  in  all 
bat  adventitious  circumstances,  who  may  have  merged  the  dignity  of 
manhood  in  the  degradation  of  the  peerage ;  or  another,  who  may  have 
sacrificed  all  public  principle  to  tie  a  garter  round  his  knee,  or  stick  a 
star  upon  his  breast }  and  lo  !  the  multitude  fiall  down,  and  worship  the 
hailequin  and  the  harlequinade.  You  shall  see  a  carriage  drawn  by  four 
horses,  with  a  coronet  on  the  pannels,  driven  by  a  coachman  wearing  a 
wig  surmounted  by  a  three-cornered  hat,  and  attended  by  two  tall  foot- 
men with  long  sticks,  stop  at  a  hotel.  How  smiling  is  the  landlady  ! 
how  obsequious  is  Boniface !  how  active  are  the  waiters !  And  yet 
perhaps  the  owner  of  this  equipage  is  an  eldest  son,  who,  by  the  law  of 
primogeniture,  has  disinherited  his  brothers  and.  sisters  of  their  share  in 
the  patrimonial  estates,  and  purchased  the  glare  of  heartless  splendour  by 
sacrificing  the  best  feelings  of  humanity.  How  hollow  is  such  a  state  of 
things !  How  seldom  do  we  ask  the  question,  "  How  live  the  tenants  of 
this  monopolizer, — ^those  tenants  whose  labour  provides  him  with  his 
luxuries  ?"  Pity  it  is  that  this  question  is  not  constantly  asked,  and  the 
consequences  of  the  answer  well  weighed.  Men  would  then  begin  to 
doubt  the  boasted  excellencies  of  our  matchless  constitution,  and  thus 
make  a  most  important  step  to  sound  political  knowledge. 

How  strange  and  inconsistent  does  it  appear  that,  in  a  Christian  com- 
munity professing  implicit  confidence  in  revelation,  almost  the  whole 
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people  should  act  towards  each  other  on  principles  which  that  rerdatioB 
expressly  condemns,  worshipping  ti  Dives  and  spitting  on  a  JLasEanis ! 
We  have  erected  a  temple  to  Mammon,  and  daily  otkit  sacrifice  on  his 
altar.  Genius,  virtue,  industry,  and  patriotism,  are  held  of  small  account, 
unless  accompanied  by  a  large  rent-roll.  As  in  the  theatre,  the  gaudy 
decorations  of  melo-drama  have  almost  banished  Shakspesro  from  the 
stage,  and  extinguished  legitimate  tragedy  and  comedy,  so,  in  the  tone  and 
structure  of  society,  men  are  rather  ruled  by  their  eyes  than  their  reason. 
We  too  much  resemble  in  our  tastes  the  audience  of  Rome,  described  by 
Horace,  who  clapped  their  hands  and  strained  their  voices,  not  in  admira- 
tion of  the  great  Roscius,  but  solely  on  seeing  an  actor  advance  upon  the 
stage,  arrayed  in  splendid  habiliments,  but  who  had  not  opened  his  lips. 
It  was  the  tinsel  alone  which  they  admired. 

Dixit  adhuc  aliud  ?     Nil  »ane.    Quid  placet  ergo  ? 
Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno. 

If  this  blind  deference  paid  to  wealth  and  titles  be  productive  of  evil, 
so  fiar  as  it  breaks  the  community  down  into  castes,  creating  insolence  on 
the  one  hand  and  servility  on  the  other,  the  consequences  of  it  are  still 
more  hurtful  in  a  political  point  of  view.  In  the  peerage,  it  has  esta- 
blished a  race  of  hereditary  legislators,  whose  interests  are  directly  opposed 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation,  and  who  are  empowered  to  make 
laws  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  order,  however  repugnant  those  laws 
may  be  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  wealth 
again  rules  lord  of  the  ascendant,  for  both  the  electors  and  the  dected 
«re  bound  by  law  to  possess  a  qualification  measured  in  gold.  In  the 
army,  the  same  spirit  of  Mammon  prevails,  for  a  fool  or  a  coward  may 
purchase  military  rank,  while  a  poor  veteran  must  remain  for  lifo  a 
subaltern. 

If  we  look  at  the  composition  of  the  peerage,  we  find  it  compoaed  of 
men  selected  from  three  classes  of  society,  lawyers,  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  monied  incfividnals.  But  men  of  literature  and  science,  whose  wri- 
tings and  whose  inventions  have  benefitted  the  world,  are  positively 
excluded  firom  rank,  on  account  of  their  poverty.  It  was  thought  a  won- 
drous condescension  on  the  part  of  the  crown  to  confer  a  baionetcy  on 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  although  he  did  more  good  to  the  human  race  than  all 
the  kings  who  have  swayed  the  English  sceptre.  The  improvements  made 
by  Mr.  Watt  in  the  steam  engine  have  accelerated  civilization  in  a  ratio 
quite  incalculable,  but  had  he  been  raised  to  the  peerage,  Groavenor 
Square  would  have  gone  into  deep  mourning.  But  there  was  no  need  of 
apprehension  on  that  score :  he  was  a  mechanic,  and  possessed  a  rare 
genius, — ^two  all-sufl&cient  reasons  to  ezdude  him  firom  the  higher  honours 
of  tiie  state. 

An  order  of  hereditary  nobles,  possessing  legislative  power  as  the 
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adjunct  of  birth»  and  ei^oying  other  excluaive  privileges^  is  incompatible 
with  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  a  state.  Their  numbers  being  feWj  they 
am  e«ay  combino.  and  frostmte  the  wishes  of  the  commons  wd  the 
king.  Possessing  enormous  revenues,  and  never  feeling  the  pressure  of 
want,  they  can  have  no  sympathies  with  the  working  classes,  and  cannot 
believe  in  die  extremity  of  distress  which  others  are  doomed  to  experience. 
With  some  rare  exceptions,  they  either  imbibe  habits  of  insolence  or 
tyranny,  or  sink  down  into  sensuality  and  lasciviousness.  They  have  no 
motivea  to  labour,  and  thus  scorn  a  tradesman.  Wearied  with  satiety  and 
idleness,  they  become  the  patrons  of  pugilists,  or  jockeys,  or  gamblers, 
far  some  stimulus  they  must  have,  but  they  become  too  depraved  to 
delist  in  the  stimidus  of  virtue.  They  starve  there  tenants,  to  make 
themselves  ridiculous  on  the  continent ;  and  leave  their  proxies  at  home, 
to  wither  the  just  hopes  of  an  industrious  and  over-taxed  people.  Their 
conduct  gives  a  general  tone  to  society,  and  their  example  is  imitated  by 
the  public.  A  nation  thus  gradually  gets  steeped  in  vice,  and  its  consti> 
ttttion  is  subverted  by  its  moral  turpitude.  So  fell  imperial  Rome.  Or 
the  contrary  effect  may  be  produced.  The  people  may  at  last  revolt  and 
kick  down  the  idols  whom  they  had  worshipped.  So  fell  the  djmasty  of 
Capet,  for  Louis  XVI.  was  an  expiation  and  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  his 
aristocracy. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  evils  attendant  on  an  order  of  nobility.  It  can 
only  exist,  when  supported  by  money,  and  that  article  can  only  be 
perpetuated  in  a  family  by  the  law  of  primogeniture,  a  law  abhorrent  in 
the  sight  of  Qod  and  man.  How  horrible  is  the  idea  of  making  what  is 
▼ulgariy  called  "  an  eldest  son  !**  Does  it  not  amount  to  an  abandonment 
of  die  rest  of  the  children  ?  If  then  noble  fathers  and  noble  mothers  can 
thus  desert  the  oflBipring  of  their  own  loins,  and  consent  to  leave  their 
daughters  destitute,  how  can  the  people  expect  from  them  a  single  act  of 
common  justice  or  common  humanity  ?  If  the  heart  be  seared  in  its  first, 
and  dearest,  and  hoUest  affections,  and  paternal  duty  and  motherly 
tenderness  be  dried  up  in  the  very  fountains  of  natural  love,  how  can 
you,  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  hope  to  receive  pity  or  aid  from  those 
who  have  immolated  their  own  flesh  and  blood  on  the  altar  of  false  pride 
and  unhallowed  ambition  ?  As  long  as  this  state  of  things  continues, 
your  child  can  never  rise  in  the  army,  or  navy,  or  in  civil  departments, 
for  these  higher  grades  must  he  reserved  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  the 
rejected  juniors  of  aristocratic  fJEunilies.  Talk  of  reform,  indeed !  This 
is  the  reform  the  people  want«^tbe  repeal  of  the  law  of  primogeniture — 
a  law  which  pauperizes  millions  to  confer  unbounded  surperfluities  on  a 
few  hundred  houses ! 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  notice  the  distinction  which  the  law 
makes  between  property  in  land  sind  property  in  intellect.  The  former 
may  be  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation ;  but  not  so  the  latter. 
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If  a  man  of  science  invent  a  new  machine,  and  secure  an  ownership  in  it 
by  patent,  that  ownership  is  lost  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  yean.  If  a 
man  of  literature  compose  an  instructive  work,  on  which  he  may  have 
expended  years  of  labour,  his  copyright  only  ensures  to  him  for  fourteen 
years,  so  that  if  he  dies  during  that  term,  his  fimiily  have  no  benefit  after 
its  expiration  -,  and  even  if  he  should  survive  that  period,  he  has  only  an 
interest  for  a  second  term  of  fourteen  years.  Now,  if  any  thing  deserves 
the  name  of  property,  it  is  certainly  the  oflbpring  of  a  man's  own  brains ; 
aod  if  inventions  and  writings  had  been  perpetuated  in  families,  we  should 
have  had  the  descendants  of  our  poets,  and  historians,  and  philosophers, 
as  wealthy  as  the  aristocracy  of  dirty  acres ;  but  that  would  not  have 
suited  their  purpose ;  and,  as  they  make  the  laws,  they,  of  course,  paid  no 
attention  to  the  wdfore  of  the  posterity  of  men,  who  had  aided  in  the 
improvement  of  the  arts,  the  development  of  the  mind,  and  the  civilizatioa 
of  society. 

The  erroneous  notions  which  have  hitherto  prevailed  concerning  dis- 
tinctions of  rank,  must  soon  fall  before  the  spread  of  education.  Time 
was  when  the  profession  of  arms  was  alone  honourable,  and  when  trade 
was  deemed  a  degradation.  The  chevalier  thought  it  praiseworthy  to 
seize  with  a  rude  hand  that  wealth  which  he  disdained  to  acquiiB  by 
peaceful  industry,  and  the  spirit  of  the  feudal  age  pardoned  the  robbery 
out  of  respect  to  the  knightly  character  of  the  robber }  for  the  golden 
spurs  covered  a  multitude  of  sins.  What  the  knight  of  antiquity  took  by 
force,  the  modem  peer  takes  by  legislation  }  for  his  Order  compels  the 
mechanics  to  eat  dear  bread,  by  virtue  of  the  com  bill,  that  the  splendour 
of  an  aristocracy  may  be  supported.  Thus  is  a  deadly  blow  struck  against 
trade,  for  the  sake  of  the  most  useless  and  the  smallest  section  of  society. 
May  the  modem  peerage  soon  experience  the  fate  of  their  knightly  pre* 
decessors,  and  be  deprived  of  their  unjust  and  exclusive  privileges.  If 
they  like  the  trinket  of  a  title,  let  them  please  their  follies  with  thebaoUe ; 
but  let  them  no  longer  retain  the  power  of  making  laws  for  their  own 
caste,  to  the  injury  of  the  {Public  welfare. 


DON    PEDRO    AND    DONNA    INEZ    DB    CASTRO. 


There  are  but  few  personages  recorded  in  history,  who  have  been  oftener 
celebrated  by  dramatic  writers  than  this  princess.  There  have  been  no 
fewer  than  five  tragedies  composed  from  her  piteous  narrative ;  to  wit, 
two  in  English,  one  in  French,  one  in  Spanish,  and  one  in  Portuguese. 
The  last,  perhaps,  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  tnith  of  history,  and  is 
not  inferior  in  point  of  poetical  merit.  The  autiiior,  Senhor  Nicolo  Luis, 
had  no  occasion  to  resort  to  fiction  to  heighten  the  passions  of  an 
audience,  as  the  simple  facts  are  sufficient  to  fill  up  all  the  senses  of  pity 
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and  terror,  and  to  show  to  what  lengths  love  and  revenge  are  capable  of 
transporting  the  human  mind. 

The  subject  of  this  tragical  piece  is  as  foUows.  Don  Pedro,  son  of 
Alonzo  the  Fourth,  king  of  Portugal,  and  heir  apparent  to  the  crown, 
having  fallen  in  love  with  a  lady  of  the  court,  named  Donna  Inez  de 
Castro,  thought  he  could  not  share  the  crown  which  awaited  him  with  a 
more  amiable  person.  She  united  to  all  the  charms  of  beauty,  tlie  most 
graceful  and  accomplished  manners.  The  prince,  waiving  all  considera- 
tions of  birth  and  fortune,  was  privately  married  to  her  by  the  bishop  of 
Guarda. 

Notwithstanding  the  nuptials  were  performed  with  all  the  secrecy 
imaginable,  yet  they  reached  the  king*s  ear,  who  had  determined  that  Don 
Pedro  should  marry  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Castile.  He  questioned 
him  as  to  the  truth  of  the  report ;  but,  knowing  his  &ther*s  arbitrary 
disposition,  the  prince  deemed  it  prudent  then  to  conceal  the  fact. 

The  nobility  also  had  intimation  of  the  marriage,  and  the  preference 
givea  to  Inez  had  awakened  their  Jealousy.  Hence  they  took  every 
opportunity  of  representing  her  as  a  woman  of  the  greatest  ambition,  and 
pretended  that  very  £eital  consequences  were  to  be  apprdiended  from  such 
an  alliance :  they  also  condemned  the  prince  as  a  rash  and  disobedient  son. 

The  king,  who  was  a  man  of  weak  understanding,  gave  ear  to  their 
calumny,  and  they  worked  upon  his  passions  to  that  degree  that  he  resol- 
ved to  murder  the  unfortunate  princess.  Accordingly  he  set  out  to 
perpetrate  the  horrid  deed,  accompanied  by  three  of  his  courtiers,  and  a 
number  of  armed  men. 

Donna  Inez  resided  at  this  time  at  Coimbra,  in  the  palace  of  Santa 
Clara,  where  she  passed  her  time  in  the  most  private  manner,  educating 
ber  children,  and  attending  to  the  duties  of  her  domestic  affairs. 

The  prince,  unfortunately,  was  absent  on  a  hunting  party,  when  the 
king  arrived.  The  beautiful  victim  came  out  to  meet  him,  with  her  two 
infant  children,  who  clung  about  his  knees,  screaming  for  mercy.  She 
prostrated  herself  at  his  feet,  bathed  them  with  tears,  and  supplicated  pity 
for  her  children,  beseeching  him  to  banish  her  to  some  remote  desert, 
where  she  would  gladly  wander  an  exile  with  her  babes. 

The  feeling  of  nature  arrested  his  arm,  just  raised  to  plunge  a  dagger 
into  her  breast.  But  his  counsellors  urging  the  necessity  of  her  death, 
and  reproaching  him  for  his  disregard  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  he 
relapsed  into  his  former  resolution,  and  commanded  them  to  dispatch  her ! 
at  which  order  they  rushed  forward,  regardless  of  the  cries  of  innocence 
and  beauty,  and  instantly  struck  off  her  head. 

Soon  after  this  horrible  transaction  the  prince  arrived  -,  but,  alas ! 
found  those  eyes  which  were  wont  to  watch  his  return  with  fond  impa- 
tience, closed  in  death.  The  sight  of  his  beloved  Inez  weltering  in  her 
gore,  filled  his  mind  with  distraction,  and  kindled  into  flames  every  spark 
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within  hifl  soul.  In  all  the  agony  of  rage«  he  called  aloud  on  the  avengiBg 
hand  of  heaven  to  punish  those  monsters  who  had  deprived  him  of  all  he 
held  dear  upon  earth. 

As  soon  as  her  remains  were  interred,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  who  83rmpathized  with  his  distress  :  they  carried  fire  and  sword 
through  the  adjacent  provinces,  and  laid  waste  the  estates  of  the  mur- 
derers. The  royal  troops  could  not  withstand  their  impetuosity :  they 
fled  at  the  appearance  of  the  gallant  avengers  of  innocence.  But  the 
king,  wretched  man  !  could  not  fly  from  himself;  the  cries  of  his  grand- 
children still  echoed  in  his  ear,  and  the  bleeding  image  of  their  unfortunate 
mother  was  constantly  before  his  eyes.  Death  at  length  commiserated  his 
situation  ;  and  he  expired  full  of  repentance  for  his  accumulated  crimes. 
He  was  an  undutiful  son,  an  unnatural  brother,  and  a  cruel  &ther. 

The  prince  now  ascended  the  throne,  being  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
He  no  sooner  obtained  the  power,  than  he  meditated  to  revenge  the  death 
of  his  beloved  Inez.  The  three  murderers,  namely,  Pedro  Coello,  Diego 
Lopez  Pacheo,  and  Alvaro  Gonsalvez,  had  fled  into  Castile,  previously  to 
the  death  of  the  late  king.  The  prince  ordered  them  to  be  tried  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  and  being  found  guilty,  their  estates  were  confis- 
cated. Next  he  contrived  to  seize  their  persons,  by  agreeing  with  the 
king  of  Castile,  that  both  should  reciproccdly  deliver  up  the  Portuguese 
and  Castilian  fugitives,  who  had  sought  protection  in  their  respectrve 
dominions.  Gotisalvez  and  CoeUo  were  accordingly  arrested,  and  sent 
in  chains  to  Portugal ;  Pacheo  escaped  into  Prance. 

The  king  was  at  Santarem  when  the  delinquents  were  brought  to  him  : 
he  instantly  ordered  them  to  be  laid  on  a  pyre  that  was  previously 
constructed,  contiguous  to  which  he  had  a  banquet  prepared.  Before 
the  torch  was  kincfied,  and  whilst  they  agonized  at  every  pore  under  the 
most  lingering  tortures,  their  hearts  were  cut  out,  one  at  his  breast,  the 
other  at  his  back.  Lastly,  the  p3Te  was  set  in  a  blaze,  in  presence  oi 
which  he  dined,  whilst  they  expired  in  the  flames. 

Having  thus  far  appeased  his  insatiable  thirst  for  revenge,  he  ordered 
his  marriage  with  Donna  Inez  to  be  published  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
then  her  body  was  taken  out  of  the  sepulchre,  covered  with  regal  robes, 
and  placed  on  a  magnificent  throne,  aroond  which  his  ministera  assembled, 
and  did  homage  to  their  lawful  queen. 

After  this  ceremony,  her  corpse  was  translated  from  Coimbra  to  Alco- 
baca,  with  a  pomp  hitherto  unknown  in  the  kingdom ;  though  the 
distance  between  those  two  places  is  fifty-two  miles,  yet  the  road  was 
lined  on  both  sides  all  the  way,  with  people  holding  lighted  tapers.  The 
fiineral  was  attended  by  all  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  Portugal, 
dressed  in  long  mourning  cloaks  ^  their  ladies  also  attended,  habited  in 
white  mourning  veils. 

The  cloud,  which  the  above  tragedy  cast  over  the  mind  of  Don  Pedro, 
was  never  totally  dispersed ;  and  as  he  lived  in  a  state  of  celibacy  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  agreeably  to  a  vow  that  be  had  taken,  there  was 
nothing  to  divert  his  attention  from  ruminating  on  the  fate  of  his  bdioved 
spouse.  The  impression  her  death  made  on  him  was  strongly  charac- 
terized, not  only  in  the  tortures  he  inflicted  on  his  murderers,  but  also  in 
many  acts  of  his  administration,  which,  from  their  severity,  induced  some 
to  give  him  the  appellation  of  Pedro  the  Cruel  3  by  others  he  was  called 
Pedro  the  Just  3  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  last  title  most 
properly  appertained  to  him. 
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Catherinb,  whose  ascent  to  the  throne  of  Russia  was  owing  to  the  affec- 
tion of  Peter  the  First,  died  on  the  1 6th  May,  1 727 ;  and  Peter  the  Second, 
as  lawful  heir  to  this  vast  empire,  succeeded  in  course.  This  prince  was 
bom  in  1715^  from  the  marriage  of  the  Cearewitz  with  the  princess  of 
Wolfenbnttle.  He  was  but  eleven  years  and  a  half  old  at  his  accession 
to  the  crown  \  upon  which  consideration,  Catherine  had,  in  the  second 
article  of  her  will,  ordered  that  he  should  be  under  the  tuition  of  a 
regency  constituted  of  the  princesses  her  daughters,  Anne  and  Elizabeth, 
— of  die  duke  of  Holstein,  husband  of  the  princess  Anne, — of  the 
prince  of  Hobtdn,  bishop  of  Lubeck,  contracted  to  marry  the  princess 
Elizabeth, — and  of  the  members  of  the  council  of  state,  which  at  that 
time  consisted  of  six  persons,  until  he  had  accomplished  his  sixteenth 
year.  The  council  of  state  was  composed  of  the  following  members  :  the 
Prince  Menzikoff,  the  High  Admiral  Apraxin,  the  High  Chancellor  Count 
Golowskin,  the  Vice  Chancellor  Count  Osterman,  the  actual  Privy 
Counsellors  Prince  Demetrius,  Michdowitz  Gallitzin,  and  Basilius  Lou- 
kitz  Dolgorucki. 

This  regency  never  assembled  in  a  body  but  one  single  time,  which 
was  on  the  day  when  the  empress  Catherine  died,  when  nothing  was  done 
but  to  ratify  the  will,  which  was  broken  in  two  hours  afterwards :  for  it 
was  therein  expressly  ordered,  that  all  affairs  should  be  decided  by  a 
plurality  of  votes.  This  by  no  means  suited  Prince  Menzikoff,  who 
meant  to  be  sole  arbiter  and  master  of  af&irs,  insomuch  so  that  the  others 
were  only  to  obey  his  orders. 

It  was  easy  for  him  to  succeed  in  this  design,  no  one  daring  to  oppose 
whatever  he  resolved  upon  without  risking  his  ruin.  He  had  immediately, 
on  the  death  of  Peter  the  first,  got  the  whole  power  into  his  own  hands  \ 
and,  in  order  to  maintain  himself  in  it,  he  had  disposed  the  empress 
Catherine  to  accept  one  of  his  daughters  for  spouse  to  the  emperor.  She 
bad  made  an  article  of  this  in  her  will,  and  Menzikoff,  to  prevent  any 
OBe*s  access  to  the  emperor  without  his  leave,  made  him  be  lodged  in  his 
own  palace,  from  the  very  day  of  the  decease  of  the  empress  j  and  this 
whOe  the  duke  of  Holstein  and  his  ministers  were  amusing  themselves 
on  the  noble  stroke  they  thought  they  had  struck,  in  making  the  regency 
be  given  to  them  by  the  will  of  the  empress  Catherine,  for  it  was  in  this 
light  they  considered  this  arrangement.  The  duchess,  being  at  the  head 
of  afiairs,  and  having  the  presidency  of  the  council,  they  imagined  they 
should  have  all  the  votes  at  their  disposal ;  but  Menzikoff,  more  alert  and 
dexterous  than  they,  had  taken  early  care  to  the  contrary. 

It  was  in  Russia  a  custom,  at  every  change  of  reign  or  of  ministry,  to 
set  firee  some  prisoners  of  state.  Peter  the  Second,  not  to  be  wanting  in 
sQcli  a  point,  gave  orders  for  the  enlargement  of  his  grandmother,  the 
Empress  Endoxia  Feodorowna  Lapoucmn,  whom  Peter  the  First  had 
(Kvorced,  and  confined  to  a  convent  in  1696;  he  gave  her  a  court 
proportioned  to  her  rank,  and  invited  her  to  Petersburgh.  But  this 
princess,  having  a  strong  aversion  against  this  city,  and  not  finding  the 
ministry  pliable  enough  to  give  her  any  share  in  the  government,  resolved 
to  remain  at  Moscow,  where  she  lived  in  retirement.  The  family  of  the 
Lapouchtns,  near  relations  to  that  empress,  were  also  recalled  from  the 
exile  in  which  they  had  been  for  several  years. 
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These  acts  of  grace  had  been  carried  against  the  inclination  of  Menzi- 
koffy  at  the  suggesiion  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  council,  who  had 
found  means  to  soften  the  young  monarch  in  favour  of  his  grandmother, 
and  of  her  near  relations,  and  had  persuaded  him  to  insist  on  her  release 
from  imprisonment.  Though  all  this  was  not  very  pleasing  to  Menzikoff, 
he  durst  not  however  openly  oppose  it,  but  endeavoured  to  prejudice  the 
emperor  against  all  the  leading  men  who  were  not  the  creatures  and  tools 
of  his  ambition  ;  not  enjoying  a  moment's  rest,  in  the  fear  of  baying  ill 
offices  done  to  him,  being  sensible  that  he  was  detested  by  the  whole 
nation. 

Some  of  the  nobles  had  already,  in  the  preceding  reign,  entered  into  a 
combination  against  him,  and  wanted  the  empress  to  remove  him  from 
her  councils.  They,  who  had  projected  this  disgrace,  had  been  employed 
by  Peter  the  First  in  the  affairs  of  the  Czarewitz,  and  were  afraid  of  the 
revenge  of  Peter  the  Second,  in  case  of  his  coming  to  the  throne,  for  the 
ilUtreatment  which  his  father  had  received.  They  tried  then  to  persuade 
Catherine  to  send  the  young  prince  to  foreign  countries  to  pursue  hia 
studies  ;  having  resolved,  that  if  the  empress  should  chance  to  die  while 
he  was  absent,  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession,  and  raise  the  Dutchess 
of  Holstein  to  the  throne.  For  the  compassing  this  object,  they  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  absence  of  Menzikoff  in  Courland  ;  and  for  fear 
that  he  should  disconcert  their  designs  on  his  return,  they  had  plotted  to 
give  the  empress  bad  impressions  of  him,  in  which  they  had  so  far 
succeeded,  that  her  majesty  had  actually  signed  a  warrant  for  putting  hint 
under  arrest  before  he  could  re-enter  Petersburgh. 

By  singular  good  luck  for  Menzikoff,  the  Count  of  Bassewitz,  first 
minister  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  support 
this  favorite,  and  easily  persuaded  his  master  to  request  MenzikoflTs 
pardon  from  the  empress,  which  was  thus  obtained.  Menzikoff,  having 
returned  to  the  court,  was  made  acquainted  with  the  sinister  designs  of 
his  enemies  against  him.  He  caused  a  strict  search  to  be  made  after 
them,  and  all  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Holstein  were  apprehended, 
and  severely  punished.  Menzikoff's  own  brother-in-law,  a  Portugaeae, 
caUed  De  Vyeira,  and  the  general  Pisarew,  underwent  the  knout  s  they 
were  banished  to  Siberia,  and  their  estates  confiscated.  The  privy  coun- 
sellor, Tolstoy,  as  well  as  his  son,  the  General  Butterlin,  and  some  others, 
were  also  banished  to  Siberia ;  the  Count  Alexander  Nariskin,  and  the 
General  Ouschakow,  were  respectively  confined  to  their  estates.  It  was 
said  that  the  Count  Bassewitz,  who,  by  an  over-confidence  in  Prince 
Menzikoff,  had  communicated  to  him  the  overtures  made  him  by  some  of 
the  great  men  of  the  court,  touching  their  partial  dispositions  in  favour  of 
the  Dutchess  of  Holstein,  had  furnished  Menzikoff  with  the  occasion,  of 
which  he  instantly  availed  himself,  of  breaking  all  their  measures.  The 
others,  who  still  remained  attached  to  the  court  of  Holstein,  were 
extremely  intimidated  at  these  disclosures  j  and  conceived,  at  the  same 
time,  not  only  a  great  distrust,  but  a  great  contempt  for  Bassewitz. 

But  Prince  Menzikoff  was  not  satisfied  with  tiieir  being  punished  at 
that  time,  and  was  determined  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  disgrace 
to  all  Russia,  so  as  to  strike  terror  into  any  other  of  his  enemies. 
Accordingly  the  council  of  state  issued  a  proclamation,  by  which  solemn 
warning  was  given  against  any  such  dangerous  conspiracies,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  punished  with  the  severest  rigour,  llie  edict  was  signed 
on  the  6th  June,  and  on  the  same  day  were  celebrated  the  espousais  of 
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the  jouDg  emperor  with  the  daughter  of  Menzikoff.  Her  father  then 
imagined  himself  on  the  pinnacle  of  earthly  felicity.  There  remained  for 
him  the  execution  of  but  one  project  more  to  set  him  above  all  danger. 
He  wanted  to  marry  his  son  to  the  grand  dutchess,  Natalia,  sister  to  the 
emperor ;  in  virtue  of  which,  he  was  to  transmit  the  throne  of  Russia  to 
his  posterity.  The  plan  was  not  badly  conceived;  but  it  failed  of 
accomplishment.  In  the  mean  while,  he  got  himself  declared  generalis*' 
simo  by  sea  and  laud. 

The  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Holstein  were  now  the  only  personaees  that 
gave  umbrage  to  Menzikoff,  who  was  afraid  lest  the  dutchess  should  form 
a  new  party,  that  might  oppose  his  vast  designs.  He  at  the  same  time 
imagined,  that,  after  their  abandoning  the  field  to  him,  no  one  would  dare 
to  stir.  On  a  sudden,  then,  he  ceased  to  keep  any  measure  with  them  ; 
so  that,  throwing  in  their  way  every  kind  of  difficulty  and  disgust,  he 
constrained  them,  at  length,  to  leave  Russia.  Their  departure,  however, 
did  not  lessen  the  number  of  his  enemies }  the  truth  is,  that  he  had 
drawn  upon  himself  the  universal  hatred  of  the  nation.  He  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  place  in  attendance  about  the  emperor  none  but  his 
own  creatures,  and  such  as  owed  their  fortune  to  him }  but  as  he  had 
directly  counteracted  the  views,  and  shocked  the  feelings,  of  all  the 
ancient  fiunilies,  and  as,  among  those  whom  he  could  not  well  debar  of 
access  to  the  emperor,  there  were  some  who  saw  with  pain  their  relations 
in  exile,  they  seized  an  occasion  of  making  the  young  prince  remark,  that 
Menzikoff  was  exercising  a  perfect  despotism,  which  he  was  hoping  still 
more  to  confirm,  by  the  consummation  of  the  emperor's  marriage  with 
his  daughter;  that,  in  3hort,  to  judge  by  his  repeated  displays  of  ambition, 
he  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  attempt  ascending  the  throne  himself. 
They,  at  the  same  time,  earnestly  entreated  the  emperor  to  keep  the  secret, 
which  he  promised }  and  he  actually  did  dissemble,  till  he  found  a  fair 
occasion  for  venting  his  resentment ;  Menzikoff  soon  furnished  it,  by  an 
act  of  the  most  giddy  and  unreflecting  imprudence. 

The  company  of  masons  had  made  a  free  gift  to  the  emperor  of  nine 
thousand  ducats.  This  prince  having  a  wish  to  give  his  sister  this 
present,  sent,  her  that  sum  by  one  of  his  gentlemen  ;  who,  being  met  by 
Menzikoff,  was  asked  by  him,  where  he  was  going  with  that  money :  the 
gentleman  told  him  :  the  other  replied,  "  the  emperor  is  too  young  to 
know  how  to  dispose  of  money ;  carry  it  to  my  apartments  ,  I  will  take 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  him  of  it.**  The  gentleman,  who  knew  how 
dangierons  it  was  to  oppose  the  will  of  Menzikoff,  did  not  fail  to  obey 
him.  llie  next  day,  the  princess,  sister  to  the  emperor,  came  to  pay  him 
a  visit,  according  to  custom.  She  was  no  sooner  in  the  room,  than  he 
asked  her,  if  the  present  he  had  sent  her  was  not  worth  a  compliment  of 
thanks.  The  princess  naturally  answering  that  she  had  not  received  any 
thing,  the  emperor  flew  into  a  great  passion.  The  gentleman  was  called, 
and  being  asked  by  him  what  he  had  done  with  the  money  given  him  to 
carry  to  the  princess,  was  obliged,  in  his  own  defence,  to  say  that  Menzi- 
koff had  taken  it  from  him.  But  this  only  the  more  irritated  the  emperor, 
who  ordered  Menzikoff  to  be  sent  for,  and,  when  he  came,  demanded  of 
him  in  a  great  rage,  how  he  came  to  have  the  boldness  to  hinder  his 
gentleman  from  executing  his  orders  ?  The  prince,  who  was  not  used  to 
hear  the  emperor  speak  to  him  in  that  tone,  was  thunderstruck.  He 
answered,  however,  that  it  was  very  well  known  that  the  state  wanted 
money  ^  that  the  treasury  was  exhausted  3  and  that  he  had  proposed  that 
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very  day  to  present  a  project  of  the  manner  in  which  the  sum  might  be 
more  usefully  employed.  He  added ;  "  If,  however,  your  majesty  com- 
mands it,  I  will  not  only  cause  to  be  returned  the  nine  thousand  ducats, 
but  advance  you  a  million  of  rubles  out  of  my  own  purse."  The  emperor 
i^as  far  from  pacified  by  this  answer  \  but^  stamping  with  his  foot,  said, 
*'  I  will  make  you  know  that  I  am  emperor,  and  that  I  will  be  obeyed." 
Then,  turning  his  back  upon  him,  he  quitted  the  apartment.  Menzikoff 
followed  him,  and,  at  length,  with  much  difficulty,  appeased  him  for  that 
time ;  but  this  calm  did  not  last  long. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Menzikoff  fell  dangerously  ill.  This  gave  his 
enemies  time  and  opportunity  to  ensure  his  ruin.  The  Princess  Dolgo- 
rucki,  and  especially  the  Knez  Iwan,  whose  great  Cavour  was  banning 
at  that  time,  prevailed  so  as  entirely  to  alienate  from  him  the  mind  of 
their  master.  Menzikoff  was  not  ignorant  of  these  cabals  against  him, 
nor  of  the  decline  of  his  credit  \  but  he  hoped  soon  to  recover  his  former 
degree  of  influence,  and  to  over-awe  the  emperor  by  that  tone  of  authority 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  assume.  As  soon,  however,  as  Menzikoff 
was  recovered,  he  committed  a  fresh  fiault  in  going  to  his  country  house  at 
Oranjenbaum,  which  was  about  two  miles  from  Peterhoff,  whither  the 
court  had  removed  during  his  illness.  He  had  there  built  a  chapel,  which 
he  proposed  to  have  consecrated.  The  emperor  and  all  the  court  were 
invited  to  attend  the  ceremony.  But  his  enemies,  who  had  too  much 
cause  to  dread  his  revenge,  in  case  of  his  reconciliation  with  the  emperori 
persuaded  the  sovereign  to  excuse  himself,  under  pretence  of  indisposition. 
He  followed  their  advice ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  Menzikoff  did  not  i^pre- 
hend  that  this  betokened  his  entire  disgrace.  He  had  even  the  impru- 
dence, during  the  festival,  to  seat  himself  on  a  kind  of  throne  which  had 
been  placed  for  his  majesty.  His  enemies  did  not  fail  to  make  the  most 
of  this  circumstance,  which  contributed  to  determine  his  fiali. 

The  same  evening  Menzikoff  repaired  to  Peterhoff,  where  he  did  not 
find  the  emperor,  who  had  been  out  hunting.  He  addressed  himsdf  to 
Count  Osterman,  with  whom  he  had  a  conversation,  full  of  acrimony,  and 
even  accompanied  with  high  words.  He  remained  that  day  and  the  neit 
at  Peterhoff;  but  the  emperor  not  returning,  and  all  countenances  beLog 
frozen  to  him,  he  took  the  resolution  of  going  to  Petersburgh ;  probably 
he  thought  he  should  be  more  formidable  in  the  midst  of  the  court  Id 
fact,  being  arrived  at  the  capital,  far  from  acting  the  dis^jhtoed  courtier, 
he  employed  the  whole  morning  in  going  the  round  of  die  colleges,  aid 
giving  orders  every  where.  He  regulated  particularly  the  reception 
intended  for  the  emperor  in  his  palace,  where  he  imagined  he  would  con- 
tinue to  lodge ;  but  towards  noon,  General  Soltikow  came,  with  an  order 
to  remove  from  his  palace  the  king's  furniture,  and  carry  it  to  liie  impe> 
rial  summer  palace.  This  was  a  thunder-stroke  to  him,  at  which  he  lost 
all  presence  of  mind  \  but  what  shocked  him  most  was,  the  sending  back 
the  goods  and  furniture  of  his  son,  who,  in  quality  of  high  chamberlain, 
was  to  lodge  officially  near  the  emperor.  In  this  confusion  of  head  he 
fell  into  another  fault,  that  of  sending  into  quarters  the  r^^ent  of 
Ingermanland,  which,  for  his  safety,  he  had  ordered  to  encamp  on  the 
island  of  Wasili  Astrow,  at  a  small  distance  from  his  palace.  This  regi- 
ment, of  which  he  had  been  colonel  from  the  first  of  its  being  raised,  was 
entirely  devoted  to  him  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  had  impressed  his  ene- 
mies with  great  awe  of  tJieir  commander. 

In  the  evening,  the  emperor  returned  to  Petersburgh,  and  General 
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Soltikon  was  once  more  employed  on  a  message  to  Menzikoff,  by  which 
he  announced  to  him  an  order  of  arrest.  His  wife  and  children  repaired 
immediately  to  the  summer  palace,  to  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
emperor,  but  they  were  refused  admittance.  Meanwhile,  Menzikoff  was 
made  to  believe  that  he  would  be  only  deprived  of  his  offices ;  that  he 
would  nevertheless  have  all  his  fortune  left  him,  and  that  he  would  be 
permitted  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  da3rs  at  Oranjenburgh,  a  pretty 
town  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Ukraine,  which  he  had  built,  and  in  some 
degree  fortified.  In  fact,  the  free  disposal  of  his  goods  and  fortmie  was 
left  to  him,  while  he  remained  at  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  when  he  went 
out  of  it,  his  retinue  had  not  in  the  least  the  appearance  of  the  followers 
of  a  discarded  minister.  He  ivas  accompanied  by  his  whole  family,  and 
a  great  number  of  domestics  ;  and,  fix>m  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
treated  on  the  first  days  of  his  journey,  it  did  not  appear  that  there  was 
any  intention  to  do  him  more  hurt.  But,  on  his  arrival  at  Twer,  a  town 
situate  on  the  road  between  Moscow  and  Petersburgh,  he  there  found  an 
order  for  all  his  effects  to  be  sealed  up,  and  nothing  more  to  be  left  him 
than  bare  necessaries.  His  guard  was  doubled,  and  he  was  more  narrowly 
watched  during  the  rest  of  ihe  journey.  Scarcely  was  he  arrived  at 
Oranjenburgh,  when  there  were  sent  to  him  whole  reams  of  complaints 
made  against  him  for  grievances.  These  were  instantly  followed  by 
commissaries,  who  proceeded  to  his  trial.  He  was  condemned  to  pass  the 
rest  of  his  life  at  Berosowa,  situate  on  the  most  distant  firontiers  of 
Siberia.  His  wife,  blind  with  weeping,  died  by  the  way ;  the  rest  of  his 
family  followed  him  into  exile.'  He  bore  his  misfortunes  with  more 
firmness  than  might  be  imagined  -,  and  from  being  full  of  gross  humours, 
with  a  bad  habit  of  body,  he  recovered  health  and  plumpness,  lliere 
were  allowed  him  ten  rubles  per  diem  ;  a  sum  which  not  only  sufficed  for* 
his  wants,  but  left  a  surplus  out  of  which  he  built  a  church,  at  which  he 
himself  worked  hatchet  in  hand.  He  died  in  November,  1729,  of  a 
repletion  of  blood ;  because  there  was  not  one  person  to  be  found  at 
Berosowa.  who  knew  how  to  open  a  vein. 

The  general  opinion  on  the  origin  of  Menzikofi*,  is,  that  his  father  was 
a  peasant,  who  had  placed  him  at  Moscow,  with  a  pastry-cook,  and  that 
he  carried  about  little  pies,  singing  along  the  streets ;  that  the  Emperor 
Peter  the  First  having  stopped  to  speak  to  him,  he  had  pleased  him  with 
the  wit  and  liveliness  of  his  repartees.  Upon  Uiis  he  put  him  servant  to 
Mr.  Le  Fort ;  thence  he  took  him  about  his  own  person,  and  by  degrees 
made  his  fortune.  Others  again  say,  that  his  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  Czar,  Aleiis  Mieha^lowitz,  «nd  that,  as  it  was  not  in  those 
days  extraordinary  to  see  gentlemen  serve  in  the  stables  of  the  Czar, 
Menzikoff  had  also  been  employed  in  them,  in  quality  of  one  of  the  head 
grooms ;  that  Peter,  having  often  spoken  to  him,  had  taken  notice  of  the 
wit  and  shrewdness  of  his  answers,  and  placed  him  as  a  more  immediate 
attendant  on  himself;  when,  observing  great  talents  in  him,  he  had,  in 
few  years,  raised  him  to  the  first  posts  in  the  empire.  I  have  always 
thought  the  first  of  these  opinions  the  nearest  to  the  truth ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  of  obscure  birth,  and  that  he  commenced  his  career  as 
a  common  servant ;  after  which  the  emperor  placed  him  as  a  private 
soldier  in  the  first  company  of  regular  troops,  which  he  raised  under  the 
appellation  of  Preprovojdenie,  a  word  signifying  "  for  amusement.**  Peter 
the  First  having  thence  taken  him  about  his  person,  gave  him  his  entire 
confidence,  in  such  a  manner,  that,  on  many  occasions,  Menzikofif 
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governed  Russia  with  as  much  despotism  as  his  master.  His  credit  had, 
however,  been  greatly  diminished,  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Firsts  and  it  was  believed,  that,  if  that  emperor  had  Hved  some 
months  longer,  there  would  have  been  great  changes  at  court  and  in  the 
ministry. 

The  character  of  Menxikoff  may  be  thus  impartially  sketched.  He  was 
strongly  attached  to  his  master,  and  the  maxims  of  Peter  the  First,  for 
civilizing  the  Russian  nation ;  neither  did  he  behave  ill  to  those  who  showed 
submission.  He  treated  aU  his  inferiors  with  gentleness,  never  forgetting 
a  service  done  him.  Brave  withal,  he  gave,  on  occasions  of  the  greatest 
danger,  incontestable  proofs  of  personal  courage.  Wherever  he  had 
once  formed  a  friendship,  he  continued  a  zealous  friend. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  inflamed  with  a  boundless  ambition  ;  he 
could  not  endure  a  superior  or  an  equal,  and  yet  less  any  one  whom  he 
suspected  of  pretending  to  surpass  him  in  understanding.  His  avarice 
was  insatiable.  He  was  an  implacable  enemy.  He  did  not  want  for 
natural  wit ;  but,  having  no  education,  his  manners  were  coarse.  His 
inordinate  love  of  money  had  led  him  into  several  disagreeable  explana* 
tions  with  Peter  the  First,  who  had  sometimes  condemned  him  to  pay 
arbitrary  fines ;  notwithstandin^which,  there  was  found,  after  his  impri* 
sonment,  the  value  of  millions  of  rubles,  in  jewels,  plate,  and  ready 
money. 

He  had  a  son  and  two  daughters  :  she  who  had  been  betrothed  to  the 
emperor  died,  before  her  father,  in  exile ;  the  other  was  married,  under 
the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anne,  to  General  Gustavus  Biron,  brother  to  the 
Duke  of  Courland,  and  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1737.  -  The  aon 
became  a  major  in  the  guards. 

Menzikoff,  who,  from  the  lowest  condition,  had  been  raised  to  the 
highest  station  of  life,  would  have  finished  his  career  with  honour,  had  he 
not  been  so  infatuated  with  ambition  as  to  seek  to  place  his  posterity  on 
the  throne.  It  was  the  same  rock  against  which  most  of  the  favourites 
who  followed  him  have  struck,  and  sunk  like  him. 


EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   CONSPIRACY    OF   COUNT    FIESKO, 

AT    GENOA. 

(From  the  Geiman  of  Scrii.lsr.) 
ACT  IX.— ScE2irs.^Antecbamber  in  Fiesko's  Palace. 

FlESKO.     {90lU8,) 

(Lo$t  in  deep  tktmghtf  paeee  ike  t^^mrtmeui*) 
What  a  tumult  in  my  breast !  What  a  host  of  ideas  iying  in  secret 
through  my  brain.  Like  villainous  associates,  bound  on  the  execution  of 
some  black  deed,  skulk  noiselessly  on  tip -toe  through  the  night,  casting 
their  suspicious  and  guilt-flushed  countenances  to  the  ground — so  do 
these  gorgeous  phantoms  steal  past  my  soul.  Stay  !  Stay  !  Let  me  hold 
the  candle  to  your  faces.  Pure  thoughts  arm  men's  hearts  and  stand  forth 
bravely  in  the  light  of  day.  Ha  !  I  know  you !  You  wear  the  livery  of 
the  eternal  liar.  Vanish !  (another  pause,  then  with  more  animaiion,) 
Republican  Fiesko  ?  Duke  Fiesko  ?  This  is  the  yawning  precipice 
which  marks  the  boundaries  of  virtue,  and  separates  heaven  from  heO. 
At  this  very  point,  heroes  have  lost  their  footing  and  sunk  into  die  dire 
abyss^  leaving  the  world  to  heap  curses  on  their  names.     At  this  very 
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point,  heroes  hmve  hesitated,  have  halted  in  their  career,  and  have  become 
demi-gods.  (fVith  increasing  energy.)  That  the  hearts  of  Genoa  should 
be  mine?  That  this  same  redoububle  Genoa  should  suffer  itself  to  be^ 
I^  hither  and  thither  like  a  child  by  my  hands }  O,  fie  on  the  crafty  sin 
which  stations  an  angel  before  every  daemon.  Luckless  desire  for  tower- 
ing greatness !  Most  ancient  of  man*s  unbridled  passions !  Angels  on 
thy  neck  kissed  heaven  away,  and  death  sprung  from  thy  labouring  body. 
Thou  sangest  angels  to  slumber  with  the  Siren-voice  which  warbles  the 
beguiling  song  of  endless  sovereignty.  Thou  anglest  for  men,  and  diy 
baits  are  gold,  women,  and  crowns  !  (after  a  pause  of  deep  reflection.)  To 
gain  a  diadem,  is  oasAT — ^To  spurn  one,  is  divine,  (resolved)  Down, 
with  thee,  tyrant !  Be  free,  Genoa  !  and  let  me  (with  a  soft  and  melting^ 
expression)  be  thy  happiest  citizen. 

ACT  III. — ScEiTB. — A  Saloon  in  Fiesko's  Palace ;  in  the  back  ground,  a  large 
glass  Folding  Door,  which  opens  on  an  ezteDsive  prospect  of  the  Sea  and  the 
city  of  Genoa. — ^Time:  dawn. 

.  What  is  this  ?  The  moon  vanished.  The  morn  rising  in  fiery  splen- 
dour from  the  ocean  !  Wild  revelling  fantasies  have  startled  up  my  sleep, 
and  whirled  my  whole  being  round  onesingle  sensation.  I  must  seek  my 
soul*s  expansion  in  the  open  air,  (he  opens  the  glass  door.  The  city  and 
the  sea  glare  in  the  flaming  brilliance  of  the  morning  sky.) 

That  I  should  be  the  greatest  man  in  Genoa,  and  that  the  inferior 
spirit  should  not  assemble  under  the  greater  ?  £ut  I  violate  the  laws  of 
Virtue  !  (stops  short.)  Virtue  ?  The  man  of  exalted  mind  is  exposed  to 
temptations,  very  different  from  those  which  beset  him,  of  a  mean  and  less 
refined  character.  Should  the  one  be  obliged  to  share  virtue  with  the 
other  ?  Ought  the  armour  which  compresses  the  puny  frame  of  the 
pigmy,  to  be  adapted  to  the  huge  body  of  the  giant  ? 

(the  Sun  rises) 

This  majestic  city  (hastening  with  extended  arms  towards  tV)  mine  !  and 
to  rise  above  it  in  fiery  brilliance  like  the  imperial  day — to  brood  over  it 
with  the  power  of  majesty — to  immerse  the  never-sated  wishes  of  man  in 
this  bottomless  ocean  !  Doubtlessly !  For  though  the  rogue*s  wit  enno- 
bles not  the  roguery,  yet  doth  the  prize  gained  ennoble  the  rogue.  It  is 
base — ^it  is  disgracefiil  to  empty  our  neighbour's  full  purse — 'tis  audacious 
to  cheat  our  fellow-creatures  of  millions — but  it  is  ineffably  great  to  filch 
a  crown.  The  disgrace  diminishes  as  the  sin  increases.  (Pause. — Then 
with  deep  expression)  To  obey  ! — to  command  !  Immense  and  dizzying 
is  the  chasm  between.  Cast  into  it  every  thing  that  man  deems  precious 
— your  mighty  victories,  ye  conquerors — ^your  immortal  works,  ye  sons 
of  genius — ^your  voluptuous  delights,  ye  epicures — ^your  seas  and  islands, 
ye  circumnavigators  !  To  obey  ! — to  command  !  To  be,  and  not  to  be  ! 
He  that  can  leap  over  the  sickening  gulf  which  lies  between  the  lowest 
Seraph  and  the  Eternal  on  his  loftiest  throne,  may  also  be  able  to  bound 
over  the  immeasurable  space  between  obeying  and  commanding,  (with 
noble  action.)  To  stand  upon-  that  majestic  and  terribly  sublime  height — 
to  look  down  with  haughty  petulance  upon  the  raging  whirlpool  of 
humanity,  where  the  wheel  of  Uie  blind  and  deceptive  goddess  rolls  desti- 
nies round  with  cf^ricious  witchery — to  be  the  first  lip  that  may  touch  the 
goblet  of  joy — from  my  vast  eminence,  to  guide  as  with  leading-strings 
the  mail-ckd  warrior  Law — to  see,  far  beneath  me,  deep  wounds  inflicted 
with  impunity,  whilst  the  short-armed  fury  of  justice  thunders  impotently 
at  the  iron  gates  of  majesty — to  curb,  as  if  they  were  so  many  stamping 
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steeds,  the  indomitable  passions  of  the  multitude  with  the  easy  play  of  the 
1^1128 — to  prostrate  in  the  dust  the  seditious  pride  of  my  serfs  with  one, 
one  single  breath,  when  the  creative  wand  of  royalty  chooses  to  rouse  even 
the  DREAMS  of  royalty's  fever  to  life.  Ha !  what  brilliant  picture  is  thu 
that  sweeps  my  astounded  spirit  in  giddy  whirb  beyond  its  limits  >  The 
being  but  one  moment  king,  has  swallowed  up  the  entire  marrow  of  my 
existence.  'Tis  not  the  place  of  life's  conflicts,  but  what  it  contains,  that 
fixes  its  value.  Split  the  thunder  into  separate  syllables,  and  you  may 
lull  children  to  sleep  with  it,  melt  the  syllables  together  again  into  one 
sudden,  single  peal,  and  the  majestic  sound  will  convulse  the  etemsl 
heavens.  I  am  resolved  !  (He  walks  to  and  fro  with  am  imperioiu  and 
fnqfeetic  mien.)  J.  D.  Piercbt. 

SKETCHES   OF   GUERNSEY.— No.  1. 


It  nittBt  be  obviouB  to  our  local  readers  thai  thlB  article,  as  well  as  others  that  may 
succeed  it  on  the  same  subject,  is  not  so  much  addressed  to  them  as  to  our  readeif 
in  EngUmd.  We  are  not  aware  that  full  Justice  has  ever  been  rendered  Co  the 
people  of  the  Channel  Islands  in  any  publication  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  fedrie 
as  our  efforts  may  be,  they  shall  be  exerted  to  make  these  countries  better  known, 
both  in  reference  to  their  customs,  manners,  laws,  and  institutions.  Moreover, 
when  so  many  of  our  countrymen  are  compelled  to  quit  England  for  the  8ake  of 
economy  and  the  purpose  of  educating  their  children,  and  to  seek  a  retreat  in 
Trance,  it  may  be  no  unprofitable  task  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  a  reddenoe 
in  Guernsey.  Before,  however,  entering  into  details  and  particulars,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  allude  to  the  illiberal  prc>Judice  which  formerly  denounced  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Channel  Islands  as  a  nest  of  smugglers  and  privateers,  a  pr^udioe  wfaieh, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  is  not  yet  totally  obliterated. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  during  the  war,  Guernsey  fitted  out  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  privateers  and  letters  of  marque,  and  captured  very  many  valuable 
prizes.  Is  this  any  reproach  to  her  people  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  If  her  mer- 
chants risked  their  money,  and  her  sailors  hazarded  their  lives,  surely  they  were 
ftdrly  entitled  to  recompense  for  their  spirit  and  enterprize.  If  they  benefitted 
themselves,  did  not  Great  Britain,  the  mother  country,  also  derive  advantage  from 
the  ii^ury  done  to  the  conmion  enemy  by  the  armed  vessels  of  the  Cbsnnd 
Islfmds  ?  We  have  by  us  some  materials  on  which  to  found  a  calculation  of  the 
comparative  services  of  the  ships  of  the  Channel  Islands  compared  with  tboee  of 
some  sea  ports  in  England,  which  we  propose,  at  some  ftiture  date,  to  give  to  the 
public ;  and  then  it  will  be  proved  that  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  so  flir  from  being 
obnoxious  to  reproach  for  privateering,  are  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  for  the 
vigour,  courage,  and  perseverance,  with  which  they  assisted  in  the  destruction  of 
our  French  and  American  opponents. 

As  to  smuggling,  in  its  literal  sense,  the  charge  is  unfounded.  English  boats,  it 
is  true,  came  to  our  harbours,  and  purchased  spirits  of  our  merchants,  and  paid 
down  cash ;  and  there  the  transaction  ended.  But  if  smuggling  be  a  erlme,  which 
we  do  not  admit,  for  it  has  its  good  as  well  as  its  evil  side,  by  preventing  over- 
taxation, which  it  defeats,  then  all  the  sea  port  towns  are  as  guilty  as  St.  PeterV 
Port  or  St.  Holler's.  If  this  were  not  the  fhct,  why  did  government,  in  addition 
to  revienue  cruizers,  establish  a  coast  blockade,  and  increase  the  rigorous  acmtiny 
at  the  custom-houses  ?  Surely,  then,  it  is  the  height  of  ignorance  and  pr^udice 
to  condemn  Guemseymen  and  Jerseymen  for  doing,  on  a  small  scale,  the  tery 
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acts  which  the  people  of  England  have  done  on  a  large  scale,  and  which  they  are 

doing  to  this  veiy  hour However,  all  these  things  have  passed  away  and 

exist  no  longer,  and  we  must,  in  candour,  look  at  the  islands  as  they  now  are. 

COMMX7NICATION  WITH  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 
During  the  war,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  the  communication  hetween  the 
islands  and  the  mother-country  was  precarious  and  uncertain,  the  passage  then 
only  heing  accomplished  by  sailing  vessels,  and,  on  one  occasion,  an  interval  of 
seven  weeks  elapsed,  without  the  reception  of  a  single  mail.  Far  different  is  the 
case  at  the  present  moment.  The  government  steam  packets,  with  the  mail, 
aiTive  at  the  islands,  and  return  to  Weymouth  twice  a  week.  The  same  facility 
18  afforded  to  and  firom  Southampton,  in  about  twelve  hours  :  and  once  a  week, 
during  the  summer  months,  there  is  a  steam  communication  with .  Plymouth. 
Independently  of  these  vessels,  there  are  two  regular  sailing  packets  to  South- 
ampton; one  to  Plymouth;  three  to  Brizham;  and  two  to  Bristol.  In  the 
summer  months,  the  Southampton  steam  boats  run  twice  a  month  to  St.  Malo 
and  Granville,  thus  affording  great  facilities  to  persons  visiting  the  south  of 
France ;  in  addition  to  which,  two  sailing  vessels  run  al]  the  year  to  Cherbourg, 
and  four  to  St.  Malo.  One  of  the  results  of  these  arrangements  is  to  make  the 
Islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  a  much  more  desirable  residence  to  English  families 
than  they  formerly  were.  The  London  newspapers  arrive  in  forty-eight  hours, 
and  sometimes  in  less  time ;  a  letter  on  business,  forwarded  to  the  capital,  is  sure 
to  be  answered  in  eight  days ;  and  if  matters  of  importance  demand  an  immediate 
jonm^  to  the  metropolis,  it  may  be  certainly  accomplished  within  twenty-four 
hours,  at  an  expense  of  three  pounds.  So  much,  then,  on  the  point  of  easy  and 
cheap  communication. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  GT7ERNSEY. 

The  chief  town  of  Guernsey,  St.  Peter*8-Port,  and  the  suburbs,  can  vie  in  beauty 
and  cleanliness  with  any  provincial  towi)  in  England,  and  is,  in  these  respects, 
infinitely  superior  to  the  majority  of  those  in  France.  The  streets,  though  not 
wide,  are  well  paved  with  granite  foot-paths,  and  the  caitiag^  way  is  of  the  same 
material.  Shops  of  every  description,  supplying  the  very  best  articles,  abound, 
and  many  of  those  in  High-street  are  surpassed  by  none  out  of  London*  The 
meat  and  fish  markets  are  most  commodious,  and  the  latter,  in  particular,  is  the 
admiration  of  all  visitors.  The  national  school-room  is  a  noble  building,  and  the 
coort-house  does  not  fear  a  comparison  with  any  department  of  Westminster  Hall. 
The  environs  of  the  town  are  studded  with  elegant  mansions,  surrounded  with 
beaatifol  gardens,  exhibiting  a  sound  Judgment  and  a  correct  taste.  In  no  spot 
are  fruits  and  flowers  more  choice  and  more  abundant,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
cheapness  of  glass,  almost  every  cottage  possesses  a  gpreen-house.  The  country  is 
intersected  with  admirable  macadamized  roads,  so  that  an  unbroken  line  of  com- 
munication connects  the  town  with  the  rural  parishes,  while  cross  roads  unite  the 
parishes  with  each  other.  And  yet  there  are  no  such  nuisances  as  turnpikes. 
They  who  are  fond  of  sequestered  walks,  may  g^tify  their  taste  in  the  green 
shady  lanes  which  embellish  the  interior,  or  while  away  the  hours  in  contempla- 
tive musings  in  the  lovely  and  romantic  bays  which  diversify  the  scenery  of  the 
coast. 

PAROCRIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Two  establishments,  called  the  town  and  country  hospitals,  exist  in  the  island, 
to  which  all  persons  are  sent,  who,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  are  unable  to  obtain 
an  honest  livelihood.  In  these  refuges  are  to  be  found  females  who  would  other- 
wise he  living  by  prostitution — the  habitual  drunkard — the  lunatic — the  orphan 
^-all  have  here  an  asylum)  and  are  removed  from  the  temptation  and  misery  to 
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which  they  would  otherwiae  be  exposed.    Nor  is  this  merdAil  proteetion  oonfined 
to  the  natives:   the  destitute  and  nnfiriended  foreig^ner  can  here  fireely  obtalA 
medical  relief,  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Gnemseyman  *<  against  the  housclesa 
stranger  shuts  his  door.*'    The  inmates  work.    The  men  are  occupied  in  weayin^ 
cloth,  some  as  tailors,  others  as  shoemakers,  &c.    The  women  are  principally 
engaged  in  washing,  not  only  for  the  hospital,  but  for  &milies  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  thus  some  portion  of  the  annual  expense  of  the  establishment 
is  deftnyed  by  the  labour  of  the  inmates.    The  arrangements  of  the  hospitals,  and 
the  discipline  maintained  in  them,  are  excellent  $  at  the  same  time,  the  inhabit- 
tots  are  treated  with  every  kindness,  are  allowed  an  abundance  of  g^ood  wholesome 
food,  and  are  well  clothed  and  lodged.    Those  whose  conduct  is  meritorious,  are 
frequently  allowed  to  visit  their  friends  for  a  day  or  so ;   but  if  the  privilege  Is 
abused,  and,  for  instance,  if  any  one  returns  to  the  hospital  in  a  state  of  IntoxicftF- 
tion,  he  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the  hospital  again  for  several  months.    Tike 
punishment  for  insubordination  is  to  work  the  mill  which  grinds  flour  for  the 
hospital.    There  are  schools  both  for  the  boys  and  g^rls,  and  a  surgeon  and  a 
chaplain  attached  to  the  institution.    The  average  number  of  inmates  may  be 
computed  at  eighty  men,  one  hundred  and  thirty  women,  fifty-five  boys,   and 
thirty-nine  g^rls,.  and  the  expense  at  about  two  thousand  guineas.    That  our 
English  readers  may  form  some  notion  of  the  liberality  of  the  directors  of  the 
hospital  towards  their  fellow-creatures,  we  sulgoin  the  following  items  of  provisioo 
for  a  twelvemonth  :  14,5261b.  of  beef;  4,084  lbs.  of  bacon  and  pork  ;  471  quarters 
of  wheat ;  115  hogsheads  of  beer ;  3,964  lb.  of  butter ;  1400  faggots  for  firewood  ; 
2,562  gallons  of  milk ;   1,696  bushels  of  potatoes ;    270  lb.  of  tea  \  and  OOl  lb.  of 
sugar.    Nor  can  we  omit  to  notice,  in  this  brief  sketch  of  the  hospital,  the  delicate 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants  generally  in  the  relief  affbrded  to  a  class  of  unfortunates 
here  called  <<Les  Pauvres  Honteux,'*  or  modest  poor;    these  are  persons  wrlio 
require  temporary  aid :   for  instance,  a  respectable  Journeyman,  owing  to  a  long 
Illness,  may  be  in  want  of  money  before  he  can  resume  work :  such  a  man   is 
assisted  in  private,  and  thus  his  honest  pride  is  not  mortified,  nor  is  his  spirit 
broken.    In  addition  to  this,  coals  are  gratuitously  given  to  the  poor  in  winter. 
Indeed,  we  speak  but  the  truth,  colourless  and  unexogg^erated  truth,  in  declaring 
that  no  part  of  the  world  exceeds  Guernsey  in  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence, 
and  this  praise  is  particularly  and  most  justly  due  to  the  ladies  of  the  island,  who 
are  constantly  seeking  out  and  relieving  objects  of  real  misfortune. 

MOLALITY  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 
The  population  of  Guernsey  form  an  eminently  religious  community.  Both  the 
town  and  the  country  are  amply  supplied  with  churches  and  chapels,  and  the 
attendance  of  the  congregations  is  regular  and  numerous.  In  thek  mercantile 
transactions  they  are  proverbially  honest,  and  every  commercial  traveller,  who 
has  visited  the  island  on  business,  acknowledges  the  punctuality  of  the  natives  In 
discharging  their  obligations.  They  are  accused  by  some,  who  little  reflect  on  the 
question,  of  being  parsimonious — this  is  an  error :  that  they  are  prudently  econo- 
mical, is  certain,  but  well  regulated  economy  is  the  parent  of  all  the  virtues. 
Almost  every  one  lives  within  his  income,  and  accumulates  something  every  ye«r. 
This  discretion  is  forced  on  them  by  the  laws  of  property,  for  primogeniture  is 
unknown,  and  thus  parents  are  prompted  to  hoard  a  little  annually,  that  their 
children  may  not  start  pennyless  in  the  world.  Thus  it  happens  that  Guernsey  is 
free  from  the  two  extremes  of  millionaires  and  paupers.  That  miserable  com- 
pound of  imposition  and  real  distress — the  wandering  mendicant — is  here  nn- 
known.  A  beggar  is,  in  Guernsey,  a  being  of  a  past  age — a  creation  of  history — 
a  fit  suttject  for  the  speculations  of  an  antiquary— -but  too  completely  eovcnd 
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irilh  the  dust  of  Aneient  times  for  those  of  the  present  day  to  ezamiiie.  Not  only 
is  the  island  free  from  beggan,  hut  it  is  free  also  from  those  debasing  and  nnfor* 
tnaate  creatures  whom  the  twilight  of  evening  ^brings  forth  from  their  hiding 
placesy  like  swarms  of  moths,  to  Join  the  giddy  dance  round  the  flame  that  is  soon 
to  destroy  them.  Prostitution,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  proceeds  from  the  same 
flomce  as  mendicity, — ^want,  and  ignorance — and  where  the  latter  is  not  found, 
the  former  will  be  rarely  met  with.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  is,  that  the  streets 
and  roads  of  Guernsey  are  not  disgraced  either  by  the  appearance  of  the  beggar  or 
the  prostitute. 

Almost  every  flunily  possesses  some  portion  of  land,  adjoining  their  home.  If  it 
be  only  a  garden,  they  cultimte  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  market ;  if  they  have 
also  a  field,  they  keep  a  cow  and  rear  poultry.  Theto  articles  they  consume  most 
sparingly — they  are  converted  into  money  to  pay  rent.  Soup  and  salt  fish  is  their 
principal  food  ;  cider,  the  chief  beverage.  Their  habits  are  most  industrious,  the 
whole  family  being  constantly  engaged  in  agriculture  $  and  when  the  season  for 
collecting  vrotc,  the  sea  weed  used  for  manure,  arrives,  the  women  accompany  the 
men  in  boats,  to  cut  it  from  the  rocks.  On  this  occasion  the  beaches  swarm  with 
the  country  people,  and  alter  their  labour  they  regale  themselves,  as  a  great  treat, 
with  cake  and  mulled  wine.  When  they  use  the  grande  querrue,  or  large  plough, 
to  turn  up  the  earth  a  great  depth,  the  neighbouring  families  assist  each  other 
with  their  horses  and  oxen — an  affectionate  union  of  interests  and  co-operation 
which  unites  them  in  the  bonds  of  social  brotherhood.  The  morality  and  simpli- 
city of  the  native  Ouemsey  character  is  not  without  its  reward.  The  pictures  of 
want,  filth,  and  crime,  which  so  frequently  shock  the  eye  of  humanity  in  England, 
and  which  appear  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  Ireland,  are  not  to  be  met  with  in 
Guernsey ;  but  in  their  stead  are  to  be  seen  the  happy  signs  of  abundance,  com- 
fort, and  contentment.  The  poor  man  has  his  neat  little  house,  is  surrounded  by 
hia  cheerful  ftunily,  and  is  under  no  apprehension  that  he  shall  not  be  able,  with 
moderate  labour,  to  provide  a  full  meal  and  a  comfortable  lodging  for  all  who  are 
dependent  on  him.  Burglaries  are  rarely  committed;  rick  burning  is  utterly 
unknown ;  and  the  few  violations  of  the  law  that  do  occur,  are,  in  the  great  majo- 
rity of  cases,  the  acts  of  runaway  vagabonds  from  England,  who  here  seek  a 
shelter  from  the  arm  of  Justice. 

TAXATION  OP  GUERNSEY. 

With  the  exception  of  a  duty  of  one  shilling  per  gallon  on  all  spirituous  liquors 
eoosumed  in  the  island,  the  whole  system  of  taxation  is  direct,  and  regulated  on 
the  fhirest  and  most  equitable  principle.  Every  person  contributes  according  to 
his  means,  not  only  being  assessed  for  the  value  of  whatever  he  may  possess  within 
the  bailiwick,  but  also  for  the  amount  of  what  he  may  hold  in  the  British  or 
Foreign  funds.  It  is  essentially  a  tax  on  realized  property,  and  not  upon  industry, 
and  it  is  very  trifling.  The  standard  by  which  it  is  measured  is  termed  a  **  Quar- 
ter," equal  to  twenty  pounds,  and,  averaging  one  year  with  another,  the  tax  may 
be  computed  at  sixpence  per  quarter,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  levied  upon  the 
supposed  produce  or  interest,  at  five  per  cent.,  of  all  tangible  property.  Thus  a 
person,  possessing  property  worth  four  hundred  pounds,  would  be  rated  at  twenty 
quarters,  and  pay  about  ten  shillings  annually.  This  covers  every  fiscal  demand, 
and  no  one  is  annoyed  for  poor  rate,  lighting,  watching,  paving,  window  or  house 
tax,  and  the  numerous  vexatious  imposts  which  disgust  a  housekeeper  in  England. 
Small,  however,  as  this  rate  is,  no  English  fhmilies,  who  come  here  for  economical 
residence,  need  frel  apprehensive  at  being  called  upon  to  pay  it.  It  may  fUrly 
be  expected  from  very  rich  people,  who  can  afford  to  keep  a  carriage,  and  thus  do 
their  share  to  damage  the  public  roads ',  but  persons  in  moderate  circumstances 
are  never  assessed. 
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We  shall  oontinue  these  sketdies  on  a  future  occasion :  but  we  cannot  close  the 
present  one  without  remarking,  that  Guernsey  ii  not  adapted,  as  a  residence,  tor 
all  dosses  of  persons.  People,  who  are  continually  seeking  after  fresh  pleasares 
and  exciting  amusement,  will  find  this  island  dull ;  but  they  who  are  content  with 
moderate  enjoyments,  and  prefer  tranquillity  to  bustle,  may  here  pitch  their  tents 
with  propriety.  The  quiet  of  the  place,  and  the  absence  of  all  incentiTee  to  dissi* 
pation,  also  render  Guernsey  a  desirable  sqjonrn  for  an  invalid  during  the  summer 
months.  Sea  bathing,  hot  and  cold  baths,  boarding  houses,  and  comfortable 
hotels,  with  the  advantage  of  excellent  medical  advice,  may  be  obtained  here,  ss 
well  as  at  Brighton  or  Margate ;  and  it  is  a  known  fhct,  that  many  who  visit  these 
watering  places  derive  but  little  benefit  iVom  their  stay,  as  they  there  find,  in  a 
miniature  form,  allj  the  temptations  of  London,  an  indulgence  in  which  coupled 
with  late  hours  and  heated  assembly  rooms,  baffles  and  vitiates  all  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  change  of  air. 
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DuRiNO  the  last  month,  the  Chief  Pleas  for  the  year  1836  were  held  at  the  C<^rt 
House,  where  the  members  of  the  Court,  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats,  in  presence  of  the 
Constables  of  the  diff'erent  parishes,  assemble  to  pass  bye  laws  and  ordinances  ibr 
the  better  enforcement  of  such  as  exist,  and  for  the  enactment  of  other  local 
regulations,  as  the  public  service  may  require.  In  Guernsey  they  are  held  during 
the  three  terms  of  the  Court,  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Michsslmas.  The  term 
Cktfs  Plaidsy  or  Chief  Pleas,  is  derived  from  placiia^  and  signifies  enactm&it  or 
deliberation  of  some  public  assembly,  whose  members  formerly  *  possesaed  the 
greatest  influence.  The  placitaf  or  plaids,  may  be  said  to  have  originated  cum 
seniorUms  tantum  et  cannlianU,  with  the  tenioret,  or  $eigneur8f  and  their  principal 
advisers.  The  mode  of  holding  these  assemblies,  sometimes  in  private,  at  others  in 
puUic ;  the  difiierent  ranks  of  the  members  eompodng  them ;  the  infiuenoe  exer^ 
dsed  by  each,  whether  king,  seignewy  or  plebian,  are  as  various  as  the  characteis 
of  the  times  in  which  they  originated,  and  continue  to  offler  the  fertile  and  specu- 
lative geniuses  of  modem  historians  one  of  the  widest  fields  they  can  explore.  In 
those  days  the  Chief  Pleas  were  sometimes  assembled  not  only  to  fh&me  new 
regulations)  but  to  decide  upon  the  most  important  cases  relative  to  the  rights  and 
revenues  of  the  crown,  and  also  to  pass  judgments  upon  their  own  members,  who, 
possessing  among  themselves  nearly  the  whole  lands  and  tenements  in  the  countrji 
were  the  only  persons  who  could  present  the  wherewith  to  form  the  basis  of  a  dvU 
action.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  transactions  in  the  Chief  Pleas  partook  of  the 
nature  both  of  a  legislative  meeting  and  judicial  assembly ;  the  genioret  probably 
dischargped  the  duties  of  the  former,  whilst  their  counsellors  were  left  to  manage 
the  latter.  In  Guernsey,  however,  things  appear  to  be  better  managed ;  in  the 
present  day,  the  march  of  intellect  has  made  such  astonishing  progress,  that  the 
Crown  Officers,  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats  of  the  Royal  Court,  contrive  to  fulfil  both 
these  arduous  duties  at  the  same  time,  and,  singuli6r  enough  to  observe,  it  was 
only  very  recently  that  one  of  them  has  found  the  cares  of  office  sufficiently 
"  irksome  and  tedious"  to  engage  him  to  tender  his  resignation. 

The  enumeration  of  the  different  measures  passed  at  the  last  Chief  Pleas,  and 
some  of  the  observations  made  by  a  few  of  its  members,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  business  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  premising,  how- 
ever, that  though  the  Court  and  Constables  of  the  parishes  are  members  of  the 
Chief  Pleas,  the  latter  seldom  or  never  take  any  share  in  them,  and  it  would 
appear  that  their  duties  and  rights,  though  the  representatives  of  the  people,  ere 
restricted  to  note  down  and  learn  the  sage  observations  made  by  the  legislators, 
to  digest  their  matured  regulations,  and  to  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

The  Crown  Officers  usually  present  the  various  prqjects  or  ordinances,  and  the 
following  is  the  list  which,  on  the  11th  April  last,  was  brought  forward  by  the 
King*s  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General :  — 

1. — ^The  Crown  Officers  proposed  an  ordinance  to  correct  the  evils  arising  firom 
persons  becoming  holders  of  saines,  and  their  not  paying  the  creditors  of  the 
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«atffo,  and  obUging  them  to  recommence  a  new  suit  against  the  new  holder. 
The  principle  of  the  ordinance  was  much  approved)  bat  as  some  of  its 
details  required  explanation,  a  committee  was  named,  composed  of  the 
Attorney-General,  Messrs.  Carr6  and  Le  Retilley,  Jurats^  and  Advocate 
MacColloch,  who  will  report. 

With  reference  to  the  first  ordinance,  which  proi>o8e8  to  alter  the  existing  mode 
of  procedure  in  cases  of  aoMUj  it  must  be  universally  acknowledged  that  the 
present  system  is  extremely  defective ;  but  we  apprehend  that  very  little  practical 
good  will  result)  if  the  only  alteration  introduced  be  the  exaction  of  ten  per  cent, 
from  the  party  who  declares  himself  tenant.  The  change  now  recommended  takes 
hot  a  one-eyed  view  of  the  sut^ject :  it  favours  the  strong,  at  the  expense  of  the 
weak)  and  sacrifices  the  debtor  to  the  cr^itor. 

Before  we  discuss  this  question,  we  shall,  for  the  sake  of  our  English  readers,  to 
whom  the  law  relating  to  real  property  in  Guernsey  is  unknown,  briefly  explain 
what  is  meant  by  41  ^^  taineJ*  Suppose  that  A  possesses  a  house  or  lands,  and 
being  in  want  of  money,  raises  a  loan  from  B,  say  of  one  hundred  pounds.  B  re- 
gisters this  claim  against  the  estate  of  A,  by  placing  it  on  the  books  of  the  Record 
or  GrefTe  Office,  where  a  regular  debtor  and  creditor  account  is  kept  against  every 
eetate  in  the  bailiwick.  Ag^in,  suppose  A  to  borrow  farther  sums  at  different 
dates  firom  C,  D^  and  £,  all  of  which  are  registered  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
demand  of  B.  If  A  becomes  insolvent,  any  of  his  creditors  can  enter  against  him 
the  legal  process  of  "  saisie"  the  result  of  which  is  that  he  must  either  pay  the 
demand  of  the  suing  creditor,  or  abandon  his  property.  This  process  always 
occupies  some  months ;  but  when  it  is  complete,  the  registered  creditors  are  called 
upon,  each  in  turn,  in  a  retrograde  order,  to  take  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  and 
pay  sill  prior  incumbrances,  or  renounce.  Thus :  in  the  case  we  have  supposed,  £, 
bebig  last  registered,  is  first  called  upon  to  accept  one  of  two  alternatives :  either 
to  give  up  his  claim,  or  take  the  estate,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  due  by 
the  insolvent  to  D,  C,  and  B.  If  he  abandons,  then  the  same  offer  is  made  to  D, 
on  the  same  conditions ;  if  he  follows  the  example  of  E,  then  C  is  called  upon : 
and  should  he  also  decline,  then  B  becomes  possMed  of  the  estate  in  satisfaction 
of  his  debt.  As  the  law  now  exists,  E,  after  the  renunciation  of  the  insolvent,  can 
declare  himself  proprietor,  and  still  not  pay  the  prior  mortgagees,  who  are  thus 
compelled  to  enter  a  fresh  process  of  saigUy  and  thus  it  is  possible  that  B  might 
have  to  carry  on  four  law-suits  before  he  could  realize  his  claim.  That  this  is  a 
hardship,  no  man  can  doubt ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  remedy  it  by  this  ordinance, 
which,  in  the  case  assumed,  would  compel  £,  on  declaring  himself  proprietor,  to 
pay  down  ten  per  cent,  on  the  registered  claims  of  D,  C,  and  B.  Surely  this  is  a 
rich  specimen  of  legislative  tinkering !  Why  ten  per  cent,  should  be  fixed  on 
in  preference  to  any  other  sum,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  divine,  but  we  unhesita- 
tingly pronounce  this  bit-by-bit  scheme  to  be  most  exquisitely  absurd. 

It  is  a  common  and  a  just  remark,  that  if  it  be  worth  while  to  do  a  thing,  it  is 
worth  while  to  do  it  well ;  and  nothing  more  strongly  denotes  both  weakness  and 
ignorance  than  half  measures.  If  the  existing  law  is  to  be  changed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  first  mortgagee,  and  it  is  evidently  intended  for  him,  and  him  alone,  it 
would  he  flir  better  to  compel  the  last  incumbrancer  to  abandon  at  once,  than 
tempt  him  to  lose,  in  addition  to  his  own  debt,  the  further  sum  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  the  previous  claims.  Many  persons  might  be  induced  to  pay  this 
instalment  for  the  sake  of  a  chance ;  but  still,  when  the  money  was  paid,  a  f^esh 
MoitU  might  be  entmd.  Is  it  not,  then,  far  better  either  to  allow  the  law  to  stand 
as  it  is,  or  else  to  change  the  whole  system  of  tatsU  from  beginning  to  end  ? 

We  recommend  the  committee  appointed  to  take  this  proposed  ordinance  into 
consideration,  to  look  at  the  condition  of  the  debtor,  for  the  oltJect  of  law  is  to 
protect  ti^e  weak  against  the  strong.  It  is  a  fact  well  known,  that  many  masons 
have  been  induced  to  build  houses,  receiving  credit  for  timber,  &c.,  and  before 
they  have  had  time  to  let  their  houses  and  receive  rent,  the  whole  has  been  stripped 
from  them,  for  the  value  of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  materials — an  indirect 
species  of  usury  of  the  most  villainous  description.  We  beg  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  practice  of  the  English  courts  of  equity  on  the  sutgect  of  mort- 
gages, which  interpose  to  prevent  the  extortion  sanctioned  by  the  common  law. 
The  words  of  Blackstone  are  the  following :  '<  Though  a  mortgage  be  forfeited) 
and  the  estate  absolutely  vested  in  the  mortgasee  at  common  law,  yet  they  (the 
courts  of  equity)  will  consider  the  real  value  qf  the  tenemente  compared  with  the 
sum  borrowed.  And,  if  the  estate  be  of  greater  value  than  the  sum  lent  thereon, 
they  will  allow  the  mortgagor,  at  any  reasonable  time,  to  recall  or  redeem  his  estate. 
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paying  to  the  mortgagee  his  principaly  interest^  and  ezpenies  \  for  otberwise,  in 
strictness  of  law,  an  estate  worth  a  thousand  pounds  might  be  forfeited  for  non- 
payment of  a  hundred  pounds,  or  a  less  sum.'* 

It  is  to  this  broad  principle  of  e^en-handed  justice  that  we  wish  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  legislators.  How  often  haye  we  heard  persons  congiatnlatfaig 
their  fHends  on  having  made  a  capital  hit  by  taking  a  sossie  1  And  these  people 
call  themselves  Christians,  forsooth  !  aye,  and  men  of  honour,  and  respectability, 
and  character.  Alas !  for  the  standard  of  morals,  when  the  ruin  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture is  a  sutuect  of  joy  1  Alas  I  for  the  purity  of  religion,  when  instead  of  loving 
their  neighbours  as  themselves,  mercenary  wretches  can  be  found  who  glory  in 
having  amassed  their  wealth  by  the  iniquitous  perversion  of  the  law  of  souse !  It 
is  a  common  saying,  that  fools  build  houses,  and  cunning  men  live  in  them ;  and 
most  assuredly  no  place  in  the  world  affords  more  strilLing  evidence  of  the  troth 
of  the  remark  than  the  island  of  Guernsey. 

Assuming,  however,  that  'the  committee,  to  whom  this  o^^inance  is  referred, 
feel  inclined  to  adopt  its  provisions,  they  must  decide  when  it  is  to  come  into 
operation.  It  would  be  a  flagrant  outrage  on  justice,  if  it  affected  any  existing 
interest,  or  had  the  least  retrospective  action.  If  this  danger  be  not  cautioosly 
guarded  against,  the  door  will  be  opened  to  the  most  hateftil  tyranny  \  for,  a  pre- 
cedent once  established,  laws  nmy  be  enacted  every  Chief  Pleas  just  to  suit  a 
specific  purpose,  to  forward  some  personal  interest,  or  injure  some  particular  indi- 
vidual. Nor  is  this  the  only  evil.  There  is  no  power  in  Guernsey  to  change  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  bailiwick.  The  Royal  Court  may  certainly  make  police 
regulations,  and  pass  ordinances  declaratory  and  explanatory  of  the  ancient  laws, 
but  they  cannot  shake  the  established  customs,  or  introduce  any  purely  new 
system  without  the  sanction  of  his  Majesty  in  Council.  Now,  we  contend  that 
the  provisions  of  this  proposed  ordinance  are  utterly  subversive  of  the  ancieot 
tenure  of  property,  as  recogpnized  for  centuries  in  this  island  >  and  it  does  astonish 
us,  that  the  first  law  ofiicer  of  the  crown  should  bring  forward  a  measore  which 
trenches  on  the  prerogative  of  his  Majesty,  with  whom  alone,  assisted  by  the 
Xiords  of  the  Council,  the  right  of  introducing  new  laws  exclusively  is  vested.  If 
the  institutions  of  the  bailiwick  are  to  be  changed,  let  the  change  be  broad  and 
fair,  and  let  it  be  submitted  to  the  sovereign  and  his  advisers,  who  would,  then, 
establish  a  judicial  commission  to  report  on  the  whole  of  our  insolar  system  of 
government  on  a  comprehensive  scale.  But  if  the  admitted  right  of  the  sovereign 
be  violated  in  this  instance,  we  now  solemnly  warn  our  local  authorities  to  beware 
of  the  consequences. 

2. — A  regulation  fbr  better  securing  the  privilege  the  island  enjoys  of  sending 
its  produce,  duty  free,  into  England,  which  was  that  the  farmer  and  exporter 
should  appear  before  the  Court,  and  not,  as  is  now  the  case,  before  a  Joat, 
to  pass  their  certificate.  This,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  were  the  salyects  of 
a  discussion  which  lasted  neariy  two  hours,  and  it  was  finally  enacted  that 
all  certificates  for  the  exportation  of  grain,  the  growth  of  the  island,  should 
be  preserved,  that  a  duplicate  of  the  same  should  be  sworn  to  by  the  exportn 
in  open  Court,  and  not,  as  might  have  been  formerly  the  ease,  at  a  Jurat's 
residence.  The  former,  however,  might  stiU  pass  his  cettiflcate- before  t 
Jurat. 

3.— A  project  proposing  to  limit  to  ten  years,  instead  of  thirty  years,  the  right 
of  a  creditor  to  recover  on  simple  contract  debts,  where  no  acknowledgments 
have  been  given.  This  regulation  to  be  provisional,  only  to  take  place  after 
the  1st  of  June,  1886. 

The  third  proposition,  submitted  to  the  Chief  Pleas,  was  an  ordinance  to  reduce 
the  prescription  in  eases  of  claims  of  a  personal  nature  ftom  thirty  years  to  ten 
years,  and  it  was  adopted  provisionally.  This  is  an  improvement,  so  for  as  it 
goes ;  but  the  period  is  far  too  extended.  If  a  man  has  a  claim  against  another, 
he  ought  to  sue  him  without  delay,  if  the  debtor  refuses,  in  an  amicable  form,  to 
acknowledge  Its  validity.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  documents  may  be  lost, 
and  witnesses  may  be  dead ;  and  thus  every  advantage  is  given  to  an  artful  and 
unprincipled  plaintiff.  It  is  not  many  years  agone  since  the  following  trick  was 
attempted  in  this  island  :  we  merely  omit  the  names  of  the  parties,  because  we 
have  forgotten  them,  or  the  wrong-doer  should  be  consigned  to  infomy  in  our 
pages.  A  man  met  several  acqtuiintances  at  a  public  house  in  the  country,  and 
proposed  that  they  all  should  try  who  could  write  his  name  most  legibly.  Variout 
experiments  were  made,  and  this  swindler  put  into  his  pocket  one  of  the  pieces  of 
paper.    Many  years  afterwards,  when  he  thought  the  ftx>lie  was  forgotten,  he 
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ratared  an  action  against  one  of  his  writing  associates  to  pay  a  promissorj^  note  of 
fifty  ponnda,  the  rascal  having  filled  np  the  upper  part  of  the  paper,  so  as  to  leaya 
the  signature  at  the  bottom.  Had  all  the  witnesses  died,  the  cheat  would  have 
been  successful ;  but  fortunately  the  defendant  cleared  himself.  We  would  sug- 
gest that  instead  of  ten  years,  three  years  would  be  sufficient — the  time  allowed 
for  arrean  of  rent ;  excepting  parties  who  have  been  out  of  the  island,  in  respect 
to  whom  the  law  should  not  take  effect  before  a  complete  local  residence  of  three 
full  years. 

The  other  regulations  were  comparatively  of  little  importance,  and  related  to 
fixing  ten  pence  as  the  charge  for  boatmen  taking  passengers  to  and  from  the 
roads  to  the  pier,  and  five  pence  flrom  the  vessel,  if  in  the  harbour ;  to  appointing 
Constables  and  Masters  for  the  harbours  of  St.  PeterVPort  and  St.  Sampson's ; 
and  receiving  the  reports  of  the  Constables  as  to  the  state  of  the  roads. 

It  may  be  right  to  observe,  that  the  Court  usually  assembles  on  the  Friday 
previous  to  the  Monday  on  which  the  Chief  Pleas  are  always  held,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  measures  that  are  to  be  proposed — this  meeting  is  always  pri- 
vate ;  neither  the  Constables,  as  the  representatives  of  the  parishes,  nor  the  public 
are  admitted.  

The  following  discussion,  which  took  place  upon  the  second  regulation,  may  give 
an  idea  of  the  mode  of  conducting  a  discussion  at  a  Chief  Plea  meeting : — 

The  BaUiffj  as  speaker  or  president,  represented  to  the  Court  the  vital  import- 
ance of  the  inhabitants  maintaining  the  privilege  of  exporting  their  produce  free 
into  England ;  and  thought  that  by  far  the  safest  plan  would  be  to  compel  every 
fhrmer,  or  exporter,  to  appear  before  the  Court  to  take  his  affidavit,  instead  of 
going  before  a  single  Magistrate,  as  was  now  the  case.  The  inconvenience  could 
not  be  g^reat,  as  the  Court  frequently  assembled  three  times  a  week. 

Menrs.  Matuellf  Le  RetiUey,  and  /T.  Dobrie,  observed,  that  to  compel  every 
ftumer  to  come  before  the  Court,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  appear  before  a 
Magistrate,  would  be  attended  with  the  most  serious  inconvenience,  as  the  Court 
does  not  sit  every  day,  and  that  the  time  most  convenient  for  the  farmer  might 
not  be  that  for  the  Court ;  besides,  it  was  well  known  that  the  fkrmers,  by  going 
before  a  Judge,  were  exempt  by  a  common  practice  flrom  paying  a  shilling  fee» 
which  was  an  object:  it  would  also  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  industrious 
Ihrmer,  more  particularly  as  he  came  early  in  town  to  pass  his  certificates,  in  order 
to  save  a  day*s  work.  Under  these  circumstances,  these  gentlemen  thought  there 
was  no  necessity  that  the  Court  should  be  assembled  to  pass  a  certificate. 

The  Bailiff, — I  am  ready  to  abandon  my  fees ;  that  is  not  the  object,  but  to 
ensure  greater  solemnity  to  the  deed.  The  trouble  or  inconvenience  to  the  farmer 
will  not  be  great  by  his  attending  Court.  A  fraud  committed  some  time  back  by 
a  countryman,  who  was  aware  that  one  of  his  neighbours  was  going  to  take  a  cer- 
tificate, to  save  him  the  trouble  of  going  to  town,  begged  as  a  fovour  to  allow  him 
to  mix  a  small  quantity  of  wheat  with  his  own.  The  person  who  took  the  oath,  a 
well-meaning  man,  swore  that  the  wheat  was  Guernsey  produce,  whilst,  in  point 
of  fket,  the  portion  which  his  neighbour  had  mixed  up  was  foreign,  and  so  bad, 
that  the  whole  was  spoilt,  which  circumstance  led  to  its  detection.  In  this  case 
the  deceiver  would  not  swear,  but  got  another  unwittingly  to  answer  his  purpose : 
had  the  oath  been  required  before  the  Court,  this  event  would  not  have  taken  place. 

Jtfr.  Hubert, — ^The  present  method  is  quite  as  effectual  as  that  proposed,  for  not 
only  are  fiumers  held  to  swear  that  the  wheat  is  of  the  growth  of  the  island,  but 
also  that  it  is  their  own  produce.  The  fhrmer,  in  that  case  you  allude  to,  Mr. 
Bailiff,  bould  not  have  been  deceived,  or  deceived  the  Jurat  without  peijuring 
himself. 

The  BaiHff. — The  oath  taken  before  the  Court  affords  greater  security.  It  is 
more  public.  Many  are  usually  present,  some  of  whom  may  know  something 
about  either  the  estate  or  afl&irs  of  the  person  taking  the  oath. 

The  Attorney-General, — Fraud  must  be  prevented,  and  the  remedy  is  an  easy 
one.  What  do  they  do  in  Jersey  ?  Why,  they  cause  every  farmer  to  swear  that 
the  wheat  is  of  his  own  produce ;  officers  are  held  to  give  a  list  of  the  grounds 
cultivated  with  wheat ;  the  exporter  is  held  to  swear  of  whom  he  has  purchased, 
who  again  makes  oath  that  the  growth  is  of  his  own  lands. 

Mesers.  Hubert^  Carri  and  Dobrie,  here  remarked,  that  these  measures  were 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  Guernsey,  only  that  there  was  no  annual  account  kept 
of  the  grounds  cultivated  with  com. 

The  Bailiff, — ^But  in  the  case  I  have  just  mentioned^  will  any  one  believe  such 
an  oath  would  have  been  taken  before  the  Court  ? 
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Mr.  GoMeUn. — But  in  that  ease  the  man  swore  to  what  he  considered  was  hit 
neighbour's  wheat.  I  should  not  have  accepted  such  an  oath,  which,  under  the 
actual  practice,  the  well-meaning  man  could  not  have  given,  as  he  could  not  bare 
sworn  that  the  whole  contents  he  intended  for  exportation  was  of  his  own  growth. 

The  second  regulation  was  then  adopted. 

Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  proceedings  are  usually  conducted  :  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Court  speaks  as  often  as  he  pleases,  and  when  the  discussions  wt 
terminated,  the  Bailiff,  as  president,  collects  the  votes.  A  simple  majority  of  the 
Jurats  is  sufficient  to  enact  a  new  regulation  or  abrogate  an  old  one,  the  Bailiff 
having  no  vote  excepting  when  those  of  the  Jurats  happen  to  be  equal,  when  he 
then  gives  his  casting  vote.  Regulations  thus  passed  are  then  followed  as  the  law 
of  the  land,  unless  they  happen  to  be  contrary  to  the  decrees  passed  by  the  King 
in  Council,  who  alone  constitutionally  possesses  a  leg^islative  authority. 
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As  we  stated  in  our  Prospectus  that  we  would  report  all  important  cases  that 
might  occur  either  in  the  town  or  country  hospitals,  we  have  now  to  notice  a  caw 
of  amputation,  which  was  performed  on  the  14th  of  April,  by  Mr.  Peter  Cxrat, 
surgeon  to  the  country  hospital,  in  the  presence  of  Doctors  O'Brien,  Manger, 
W.  Mansell,  and  T.  Mansell. 

The  patient  was  a  young  woman  named  Judith  Jehan,  about  twenty-four  yean 
of  age.  About  four  years  and  a  half  agone,  she  had  fractured  and  dislocated  the 
bones  of  the  ancle  of  the  limb  which  Mr.  Grut  removed  ;  but  she  had  recovered 
from  that  serious  accident,  under  the  unremitting  care  and  attentions  of  the  late 
Mr.  Adolphus  Carey,  who  was  at  that  time  surgeon  of  the  country  hospital.  The 
immediate  cause  of  amputation  was  an  affection  of  the  knee  joint.  The  operation 
she  underwent  is  professionally  termed  the  double  flap  operation  ;  three  arteries 
were  secured,  the  flaps  brought  together,  and  the  usual  dressings,  bandages,  &c 
applied :  the  whole  process  was  skilfully  performed  in  the  space  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes. 

There  were  two  peculiarities  attending  this  case,  which  makes  it  physiologically 
interesting,  and  deserving  of  record.  From  the  time  of  the  original  aeddeot, 
when  the  bones  of  the  ancle  were  dislocated  and  fractured,  up  to  ^e  very  day  on 
which  the  limb  was  amputated,  the  patient  had  constantly  bled  from  the  mouth ; 
but  in  three  days  after  the  operation,  this  hemorrage  totsdly  ceased.  During  the 
same  period,  she  had  been  troubled  with  a  constant  irregularity  of  the  secretions, 
which  were  in  every  respect  **  vicarious  :*'  however,  on  the  third  day  after  ampu« 
tation,  this  also  returned  to  its  natural  state.  We  have  made  inquiries  as  to  the 
state  of  the  patient's  health  up  to  this  date,  the  26th  April,  and  we  are  hi^ppy  to 
learn  that  there  is  no  apprehension  entertained  of  a  recurrence  of  these  distreenng 
complaints,  but  a  sanguine  hope  that  she  will  be  entirely  restored  to  health. 
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ON   COMBUSTION. 

BaroEi  entering  Anther  on  the  subject  of  com.  combostion  of  chareoal  eanaee  the  formattoo  of 

bnation,  said  Mr.  OlUrier,  it  may  perhaps  be  carbonic  acid  gms,  becanse  this  bodf  la  the  matt 

proper  to  reeapitolate  briefly  the  principal  parts  of  the  chemical  union  of  carbon  with  oxyfen ; 

of  the  last  lectare.    By  such  a  proceeding,  we  charcoal  la  nearly  all  pure  carbon.    On  tlie  Mmc 

shall  be  better  prepared  for  the  examination  of  pdnciple,  the  oombnttion  of  tallow,  a  snbstaooe 

tboee  fiicta  relatiye  to  that  proceea*  which  have  oontainins  hydrogen  as  well  as  carbon,  will 

not  yet  been  noticed.    It  waa  ah^wn  that  when  canse  water  a»  well  a»  carbonic  add  to  be 

bodies  are  burnt,  that  they  are  not  destroyed,  formed.    For  hydrogen,  by  combining  with  ozy- 

because  combustion  merely  eflbeta  the  decom-  gen,  forms  water.    In  like  manner,  if  aolphar 

posltlpn  of  the  combustible  body,  and  sets  its  be  burned,  sulphurous  acid  will  be  fonned,  and 

aereral  component  parts  at  liberty,  in  cnrder  to  if  phosphorous  be  burnt,  ^oqihoric  add  win  be 

form  new  compounds.    The  component  parts  df  formed. 

the  combustible  body  combine  during  combos-  As  I  expressed  at  thecommencmentof  thelan 

tioB  with  the  oxygen  of  the  eurrounding  atmos.  lecture  my  intention  of  dwelling  prindpally  on 

phere,  and  new  bodlea  are  fonned.    Thus  the  ftets,  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  demoastiaM 
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pnctleallT  that  they  we  flMts  and  not  upecola- 
tions.  It  most  however  be  obserred,  at  thn 
same  time,  ttiat  it  is  not  possible  to  giye  more 
ttian  a  mere  specimen  of  the  means  employed  in 
arriving  at  this  knowledge.  A  practlcid  demon- 
stration of  all  the  facts,  on  which  oar  present 
knowledge  of  eombostlon  is  founded,  would  be, 
not  only  an  entire  departure  from  the  plan  first 
propoaed,  iHxt  also,  during  a  lecture,  wholly  im- 
practicable. 

Tlie  lecturer  then  introduced  a  bell  glass  over 
a  lighted  candle,  attached  to  a  small  board,  and 
floating  on  water.  The  light,  after  a  short  time, 
became  extinguished,  owing  to  its  having  con- 
•mned  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  glass,— or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  owing  to  tbe  oxygen 
bHSving  entered  into  combinatlon'with  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  of  the  candle,  and  there  being 
none  left  to  enter  into  any  farther  combination. 
ne  air  in  the  bell  glass  which  had  served  for 
the  oombttstion  of  the  candle,  was  then  passed 
by  means  of  a  bent  tube  attached  to  the  top 
through  lime  water,  which  it  rendered  turbid. 
lliis  is  caused  by  the  carbonic  add,  formed  by 
the  anion  of  the  carbon  of  the  candle,  with  the 
ozjgtu  of  the  air,  combining  with  the  lime  held 
in  solatioa  by  the  water,  and  forming  carbonate 
of  lime.  The  insolubility  of  this  last  body  in 
water.  Is  the  cause  of  its  becoming  turbid.  A 
few  dropa  of  muriatic  acid  caused  the  water 
again  to  become  dear.  For  the  muriatic  add 
decomposes  the  caxhonate  of  lime,  by  combining 
with  ttte  Ume,  and  expdling  the  carbonic  add, 
firaea  Its  superior  affinity  for  Ume.  By  this  de- 
comptialtlon  and  recompoaltion,  muriate  of  lime 
ll  formed,  whidi  being  soluble  in  water,  causes 
the  deamess  of  the  water  to  be  restored.  The 
■mlatic  add  was  added  in  order  to  show  that 
ttm  lime  water  became  turbid,  owing  to  the 
eombinatlon  of  the  carbonic  add  with  lime. 
Tbe  lecture!  then  burnt  charcoal  in  oxygen  gas, 
and  proved  by  ttie  application  of  the  same  tests, 
tint  caihonic  add  had  also  been  formed. 

The  oonseqnent  deterioration  of  the  atmos- 
phere, not  only  by  combustion,  but  also  by 
respiration,  for  every  living  being  consumM 
cjiygto  and  gives  out  carbonic  add,  might  lead 
to  the  sappodtitm  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is 
continually  decreasing  and  the  carbonic  acid 
increasing :  and  if  so  that  it  must  eventually 
become  so  vitiated,  as  to  be  unfit  foe  the  support 
of  oombuslion,  and  the  sustenance  at  life.  This, 
in  Ihct,  must  have  been  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence, if  means  had  not  been  appointed  for  the 
restoration  of  its  oxygen,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  carbonic  add.  Tbin  important  operation  is 
effected  by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  llie  leaves 
of  living  plants  are,  as  it  were,  so  many  labora- 
torles  in  which  the  air  undergoes  purification, 
and  is  rendered  fit  for  the  performance  of  its 
important  ftinctlons.  It  is  a  remarkable  drcum- 
stance  in  the  economy  of  nature,  that  although 
carbonic  add  gas  is  highly  Injurious  to  animal 
life,  yet  it  is  as  essential  to  v^etable  lite  as 
oxygen  gas  to  animal.  The  dementarv  sub- 
stance  called  carbon,  the  basis  of  carbonic  add, 
enters  into  the  composition  of  all  vegetable 
sobatances.  It  is  the  necessary  food  of  plants. 
By  means  of  thdr  respiratory  organs,  they  sdze 
the  carbonic  add  which  comes  within  t^elr 
readi,  in  order  to  eflfect  its  decomposition.  Ihey 
appropriata  the  carbon  to  themsdves,  and  throw 
off  the  oxygen,  to  renovate  the  atmosphere. 
Thus,  what  is  noxious  to  man,  is  rendered 
braefldal  to  vegetables  i  and  the  oxygen  whidi 
TegetaUes  are  not  in  want  of,  is  separated  by 
tiiem  in  its  utmost  purity  for  the  use  of  man. 
What  the  animal  evolves  and  rejects  as  super- 
fluous and  eserementitious,  the  plants  receive 
as  nutritious  and  vital;  and  what  the. plants 
reject,  is  vital  and  indispensable  to  the  animal. 
This  was  first  proved  experimentally  by  Dr. 
Priestley.  If  a  living  plani  or  akrub  be  placed 
in  a  glass  Jar,  filled  with  watec,  and  inverted 


over  water,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sun*s  rays,  minute  bubbles  of  air  wUl  oolleet  on 
the  upper  surftice  of  the  leaves,  and  rising  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  Jar,  will  displace  the  water, 
llie  gas  thus  evolved  by  the  plant  will  be  found 
to  be  pure  oxygen.  In  like  manner,  a  sprig  of 
mint,  corked  up  with  a  small  portion  of  carbonic 
add  gas,  and  placed  in  the  light,  wUl  absorb  the 
carbon  and  render  the  air  again  capable  of  sup. 
porting  combustion  and  anbnal  life. 

Water,  another  of  the  products  of  combustion, 
becomes  also  decomposed  in  the  leaves  of  living 
plants.  Hydrogen,  the  basis  of  water,  is  also 
like  carbon,  one  of  tiie  constituents,  as  well  as 
the  necessary  food,  of  all  vegetables.  During 
the  decomposition  of  water,  the  hydrogen  is 
retained  for  their  nutriment,  whilst  the  oxygen 
is  evdved  to  renovate  the  atmosphere.  TtM 
wisdom,  the  simplidty,  and  the  beneficence  of 
thMe  arrangements  are  so  striking,  that  they 
cannot  fhil,  when  ccmtemplated,  of  exciting  ad- 
miration in  every  refiecting  ndnd.  "  Surely," 
says  Mr.  Parkes,  **  nothing  short  of  consummate 
wisdom  could  have  conceived  any  thing  half  so 
beautiful  in  design,  or  extensivdy  and  superla- 
tivdy  usefhl  in  eifect.  When  we  recoiled  the 
immense  quautities  of  oxygen  whidi  must  be 
consumed  daily  by  combustion  and  respiration  i 
and  that,  notwithstanding,  the  atmosphere  al- 
ways contains  the  same  proportion  of  this  vital 
prindple,  we  can  attribute  the  renovation  to 
nothing  but  design,  and  perodve  in  it  a  proof 
that  the  laws  of  nature  must  be  referred,  not  to 
blind  chance,  but  to  unerring  intelligence  com- 
bined with  infinite  goodness." 

Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  oompodtion 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  mode  of  siqjply  and 
regeneration  of  its  vital  part.  Sir  John  Pringle, 
the  preddent  of  the  royal  sodety,  in  presenting 
the  discoverer.  Dr.  Priestleg,  with  a  gold  medal, 
addressed  him  in  an  elegant  speech,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract :  — **  From  these  dis- 
coveries, we  are  assured  that  no  vegetable 
grows  in  vain  {  but  that,  from  the  oak  of  tiie 
forest,  to  the  grau  of  the  fidd,  every  individual 
jAant  is  serviceaiUe  to  mankind.  In  this  the 
fragrant  rote  and  deadfy  nightahade  co-operate  t 
nor  is  the  herbage  nor  the  woods,  that  fiourish 
in  the  most  remote  and  unpeopled  regions, 
unporofitable  to  us,  nor  we  to  them,  considering 
how  oonstantiy  the  winds  convey  to  them  our 
vUiated  olr,  for  our  relief  and  their  nourishment. 
And  if  ever  these  salutary  gales  rise  to  storms 
and  hurricanes,  let  us  still  trace  and  revere  the 
ways  of  a  beneficent  Beings  who,  not  fortuitously 
hut  by  design,  not  in  wrath  but  in  mercy,  thus 
shakes  the  ufater  and  the  air  together,  to  bury 
in  the  deep  those  peatUential  and  pntrid  ^uoin 
which  the  vegetables  on  the  fruse  of  the  earth 
had  been  insuffldent  to  consume." 

The  examination  of  these  phenomena  unfolds 
to  our  view,  some  of  the  most  Interestingsutdects 
of  oontemidatton  whidi  canoocnpy  tiie  mind  of 
man.  We  thus  see  that  nothing  is  lost.  The 
deoompodtlDn  of  one  thing  is  only  a  preparation 
for  the  being,  the  bloom,  and  beauty  of  anotiier. 
Man  can  destroy  nothing.  Here  it  may  be  also 
remarked,  that  providon  has  been  made  even  for 
tiie  restxuratton  ot  the  fallen  leaves  of  vegetablM, 
whidi  rot  upon  the  ground,  and,  to  a  careless 
observer,  would  appear  to  be  lost  for  ever.— 
Bextiiollet  has  shown  bv  experiment,  that  when- 
ever  the  soil  becomes  charged  with  such  matter, 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  combines  with  it, 
and  converts  it  into  carbonic  add  gas.  The 
qonsequence  of  tills  is,  that  this  same  carbon,  in 
process  of  time,  is  absorbed  by  a  new  race  of 
vegetables,  which  it  clothes  with  a  new  foliage 
and  which  is  itsdf  destined  to  undergo  simple 
putreCsction  and  renovation  to  the  end  of  time. 

there  are  other  supporters  of  combustion  be> 
sides  oxygen :  it  is  not  therefore  essentially 
necessary  to  that  process.  The  other  aupport^s 
of  combustion  are  dilorinc^-  iadln^  and  hronhM .  - 
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cailorlne  is  one  of  tbe  demeataiy  or  simple  sab- 
Btencea.  It  is  one  of  Qie  component  parti  at 
common  ealt,  and  it  is  trom  tkdB  BObstance  that 
it  is  grenerallf  obtained  for  experimental  par* 
posea.  Althongh  common  salt  is,  as  we  are 
well  aware,  a  solid  body*  yet  when  decomposed, 
the  chlorine,  one  of  its  conttitaent  parts,  as* 
somes  the  gaseous  form.  This  gas  possesses 
many  remarkable  propnrties,  one  of  which  is 
that  of  sapporting  combostlon.  In  fhct,  some 
bodies  when  Introduced  into  this  gas,  inflame  in 
it  spontaneously  without  any  previous  ignition. 
Mr.  OUivier  then  illustrated  the  properties  of 
this  sabstance  by  Introducing  thin  leaves  of 
copper  into  a  bottle  containing  chlorine  gas. 
The  copper  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  cblo> 
rine became  immediately  ignited,  uid  burnt  with 
a  red  light.  Chloride  of  copper  was  formed  in 
consequence.  Some  powdered  antimony  was 
also  thrown  into  another  Jar  of  the  same  gas, 
which,  by  its  Instantaneous  combustion,  gave 
the  appearance  of  a  shower  of  fire.  Chloride  of 
antimony  was  therefore  the  result  of  this  expe> 
riment.  1h<tt  spontaneous  combustion  of  phos- 
phorous and  turpmitine  in  this  gas,  was  also 
ochibited.  In  the  latter  experiment  one  drcum- 
stance  Is  worthy  of  remark.  Carbon,  one  of  the 
oonstitttents  of  the  turpentine,  although  com- 
bustible in  oxygen,  is  incombustible  in  chlorine. 
Hydrogen,  on  the  contrary,  another  constituent 
of  turpentine,  U  combustible  in  both  chlorine 
and  oxygen.  When  turpentine  therefore  is 
Introduced  into  chlorine,  its  hydrogen,  combin- 
ing with  that  supporter,  undergoes  combustion, 
and  forms  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine, 
but  the  carbon  of  the  turpentine  is  deposited  in 
the  form  of  soot  on  the  sides  of  the  bottle. 

Having  examined  the  compositions  ai|d  de- 
oompositi<MM  which  attend  combustion,  we  shall 
now  consider  the  various  forms  in  which  it 
proceeds.  We  know  that  it  is  sometimes  ac- 
companied with  flame,  and  also  that  it  may  exist 
independent  of  flame.  For  instance,  coal,  tal- 
low, spirits  of  wine,  &c.,  inflame,  but  charcoal 
and  coke  burn  with  little  or  no  flame.  At  other 
times  the  oombusdon  is  rapid  and  instantaneous 
as  in  gunpowder.  That  species  of  combustion 
which  is  unaccompanied  with  flame,  is  peculiar 
to  lliose  bodies  which  require  a  considerable 
quantity  erf  heat  to  be  vo^tilized  or  tt>  become 
converted  into  theaeriftvm  stato,8uch  as  charcoal 
and  coke.  For  flame  is  aeriform  matter  in  a 
state  of  combustion.  When  the  combustible 
body  retains  the  aoUd  form,  combustion  proceeda 
without  flame.  Hence  the  dilference  in  the 
combOfltioD  of  charcoal  and  tallow.  Charcoal  is 
nearly  all  pure  carbon,  whidi  requires  a  very 
high  temperature  to  become  volatilised,  and 
tallow  contains,  besides  carbon,  hydrogM,  which 
always  assumes  the  aeriform  state.  But  we 
must  not  however  suppose  that  the  flmne  formed 
by  the  combustion  of  compound  combustibles, 
snch  aa  tallow  and  coaU  consists  of  the  hydro- 
gen  alone  of  that  combustible.  For  when  car- 
bon is  united  with  a  certain  portion  of  hydrogen, 
aa  it  is  in  the  oamponnd  combustibles  before 
named,  it  also  inflamea.  Hence  the  dUtieimice 
In  the  lights  emitted  firom  the  homing  of  coal 
gas  or  that  from  pure  hydrogen.  For  coal  gas 
oonaisia  principally  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
We  may  easily  satisfy  oonelvea  that  ooal  gas 
contains  oarbon,  hf  introducing  a  piece  of  po- 
lished malnl  in  its  flame.  Part  of  the  carbon 
wUI  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  soot  on  that 
body.  TIm  flame  of  a  common  coal  flre  is  coal 
gas  undeii^nff  eombnstion.  When  coal  is  ex^ 
posed  to  a  certain  heat  it  becomes  .'decomposed. 
By  ttU  deoompoeltion  gas  Is  formed  whidi  in- 
flames if  all  drcomstances  are  fhvoorable  to  its 
conbostion.  Besidea  the  combustible  gaseous 
matter,  heat  exp^  from  the  coal  an  aqueous 
vi^KMir,  loaded  with  sevdfal  kinds  of  ammonia* 
oal  salts,  a  thick  vivid  fluid  resembling  tar,  and 
some  gases  that  are  not  of  acombastible  nature. . 


The  consequence  of  whidi  is,  that  the  fliau  oft 
Goal-lbre  is  continually  wavering  and  diangiDf  , 
both  in  shape,  as  weU  as  biilUanoe  and  is 
colour,  so  that  what  one  moment  gave  a  beanti- 
ful  bright  Ught,  In  the  next,  perhaps,  in  obscured 
by  a  stream  of  thidi  smoke. 

But  if  coals  instead  of  being  bomt  in  this  wsy, 
are  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  aretort,  for  imtsace, 
the  whole  of  the  products  may  be  collected  sad 
separated  firom  one  another.  The  ammoniacil 
liquor,  with  the  tar,  may  be  condensed  umI 
saved.  The  inflammable  gases  may  be  sepsrsted 
fl:om  the  non-inflammable,  and  afterwards  forced 
out  to  any  distance  by  means  of  pipes,  to  serve 
as  tbe  flame  of  candles  for  the  lilnmlnation  of  s 
room  or  any  other  place.  And  the  coke  or  fixed 
carbonacious  base  of  the  ooal  remain  behind  in 
the  retort. 

When  coal  is  decomposed  in  this  way,  ^ 
retort  in  which  it  is  contained  is  bested  by 
means  of  a  furnace,  the  combustible  constitiieiiCs 
of  the  coals  being  prevented  from  underKolog 
combustion  by  being  excluded  from  the  sir. 
The  simple  experiment  of  exposing  the  bowl  of 
a  tobacco  ]dpe,  filled  with  pulverized  eosl  sad 
covered  with  day,  to  a  red  heat,  will  aflbrd  s 
simple  illustration  of  tba  manner  of  procwlnc 
coal  gas.  The  coal  in  the  bowl  becomes  decom. 
posed,  Jufet  the  same  as  the  coal  in  the  rctuts  st 
gas  worths.  Tlie  gas  issues  from  tiie  steni, 
which,  on  the  application  of  a  candle,  inflanes, 
and  continues  to  bum  as  long  as  the  gas  is  nip- 
pUed.  The  coal  in  the  bowl  is  found  to  be 
converted  into  coke.  Aeoonling  to  this  proccM 
the  whole  of  the  combnstttde  meterials  may  be 
burned.  But,  on  tiie  contrary,  in  an  open  fire- 
place, much  must  inevitably  be  lort.  We  oftea 
see  a  flame  suddenly  burst  Cram  the  doMeat 
smoke,  and  as  suddenly  disappear ;  and  if  we 
apply  a  light  to  the  little  jeta  issuing  from  the 
bituminous  parts  of  the  ooal,  they  win  infisme, 
and  bum  with  a  bright  flame.  A  considerable 
portion  of  combnstllde  matter,  amiable  of  sfibrd. 
in|^  Ught  and  heat,  constantly  eec^ws  up  flie 
chimney.  Much  combustible  matter  is  slao  lost 
firom  the  bad  management  of  the  flre,  and  the 
unscientiflc  construction  of  common  flrc-plsccs. 

It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  foreign  firom  this  eab- 
Ject  to  ofifer  a  fow  remarks  on  the  economy  of 
the  combitttimi  of  this  useful  substance,  cosl. 
They  are  taken  firom  Accnm's  Treatise  on  Oas- 
Ught.  With  regard  to  the  economy  of  tUs  kind 
of  fuel,  or  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  darin; 
the  combustion  of  any  given  quantity  of  cosl, 
or  indeed  of  any  kind  of  fuel,  depends  modi 
upon  the  management  of  the  fire,  or  themsnner 
in  which  flie  ooal  is  burnt.  When  the  flre  bans 
bright  clear,  and  without  souAe,  mudi  ndisat 
heat  will  be  sent  off  from  it ;  but  when  it  \t 
amothered  up,  very  little  will  be  generated  i 
most  of  the  heat  produced  will  then  be  expended 
in  giving  elarticity  to  a  thi^  dense  vapoor,  or 
amoke,  which  Is  seen  rising  firom  tiie  flre }  ssd 
the  combustion  being  very  incomplete,  the  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  gas  ot  the  coal  bebsg  drives 
up  the  chinmey  without  being  inflami^,  ttM  find 
is  wasted  to  little  purpose. 

Nothing  can  be  more  perfisctty  devoid  of  eon- 
mon  sense,  and  wastefiod  and  slovenly  at  tiiic 
same  time,  tiian  the  manner  in  lAidi  efainuier 
fires,  where  coals  are  burnt,  are  ewnmonly 
managed  by  servants.  They  throw  on  a  load  oC 
small  coals  at  once,  tiirongh  which  the  flsne  is 
hours  in  making  its  way ;  and  frequently  itis 
not  without  mnch  care  and  trouble  that  the  fire 
is  prevented  firom  going  quite  out.  During  this 
time  no  heat  is  communicated  to  the  roan; 
and,  what  is  still  worse,  the  throat  of  the  ehlm. 
ney  being  occupied  merely  by  a  heavy  dtfwe 
vapour,  not  possessed  of  any  heating  power, 
and,  consequently,  not  having  mnch  etsMidty, 
the  warm  ur  of  the  room  flnds  less  difllculty  in 
forcing  its  way  up  tbe  chimney  and  escspisff. 
than  when  the  flre  bums  bright,  and  the  coal  to 
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ignited.  And  ithappens  not  vafreqaentlr,  espe- 
cially in  diimnies  and  fire-places  iu  conatnicted, 
that  tUs  cnnrent  of  warm  air  from  the  room 
whldk  presses  into  the  chimney,  crossing  upon 
t^e  cnrrent  of  heavy  smoke  and  aqoeoos  vapour 
which  escapes  slowiy  from  the  fire,  obstructs  it 
in  Its  ascent,  and  beats  it  back  into  the  room. 
Hence  It  is  that  cbimoies  so  often  smoke  when 
too  large  a  quaatity  of  fresh  coals  is  put  upon 
the  fire.  So  many  coals  should  never  be  put  on 
ttie  fire  at  onoe,  as  to  prevent  the  free  passage 
of  the  flame  between  them,  or  to  prevent  them 
becoming  quickly  heated,  so  as  to  give  out  the 
carburctted  hydrogen  gas  which  they  are  capable 
at  funaishiag,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  inflamed. 
In  short,  a  flre  should  never  be  smothered :  and 
when  attention  is  paid  to  the  quantity  of  coals 
put  on,  Uiere  is  little  use  for  the  poker }  and  this 
drcomstance  will  contribute  much  to  deanli. 
ness,  and  the  preservation  of  furniture. 

The  author  of  a  paper  in  the  Plain  Dealei? 
asserts,  that,  of  the  various  perversions  of  abili- 
ties, there  is  none  that  makes  a  human  being 
move  ridiculous  than  that  of  attempting  to  stir 
a  flre  without  judgment,  to  prevent  which  he 
laya  down  the  following  rules :— 1.  Stirring  of  a 
flre  is  of  use,  because  it  makes  a  hollow  where, 
the  air  being  rarefied  by  the  adiacent  heat,  the 
sarmaading  air  rushes  into  this  hollow,  and 
gives  liile  and  sowmt  to  the  fire,  and  canies  the 
flame  with  it.  S.  Never  stir  a  fire  when  fresh 
eoala  are  laid  on,  particulaily  when  they  are 
very  small,  because  they  immediately  fall  into 
ttie  hoQow  piace,  and  therefore  ruin  the  fire. 
9.  Ahrays  keep  the  bottom  bars  dear.  4.  Never 
begin  to  stir  the  fire  at  the  top,  unless  when  the 
bottom  is  quite  dear,  and  the  top  only  wants 


Anothw  important  sul^ect  in  the  economy  of 
heat.  Is,  the  size  of  the  coaL  It  is  not  generally 
apprcihended  how  very  wasteful  the  use  of  small 
coals  is  in  the  ordinary  open  fire-grates.  Neces. 
sl^  makes  us  use  the  poker,  particularly  when 
the  eoala  are  small }  and  habit  prevails  even 
wlien  ttiey  are  large.  By  the  constant  stirring 
of  the  flre,  almost  the  whole  of  the  small  coal 
passes  throng^  the  bars  i  and,  consequently,  a 
great  deal  goea  to  the  dust-hole  without  being 
bomt  at  alL  To  prove  Uds,  we  need  only  take 
a  rtiovel  full  of  a^es  and  put  them  into  a  pail, 
and  tl»en  pouring  water  over  them,  which  being 
gently  run  ofl*,  will  carry  nearly  all  the  light  and 
burnt  parts,  and  leave  an  astonishing  quantity 
of  bri^t  oabamt  ooal,  which  has  esotped  from. 
the  flre-place,  in  oonsequeooe  of  being  small. 

When  the  grate  of  the  fire-place  is  large,  and 
ttc  small  oosyui  are  thrown  behind ;  or  when  we 
can  have  patience  enough  to  bear  the  cold  for 
an  hour  or  two,  or  contrive  to  have  the  fire 
lighted  a  long  time  before  we  want  it,  the  small 
coal  may  be  of  some  use ;  but  the  fire  made  with 
It  Is  never  strong,  nor  so  bright,  and  does  not 
burn  so  long  as  a  fire  made  with  large  or  round 
coals :  it  often  requires  the  help  ot  the  poker, 
and  produces  agrmt  quantity  of  breoe. 

The  loss  in  the  use  of  small  coals  is  more  con- 
siderable to  the  poor,  who  cannot  keep  large 
flres.  When  they  want  their  breakfast  or  dinner, 
the  time  they  can  spare  is  limited ;  and  to  have- 
their  water  sooner  boiling,  or  .their  meals  quicker 
ready,  thtj  must  make  use  of  the  poker,  and 
hsaaagreat  deal  of  coal.  This  fact  is  so  evident, 
that  any  body  who  wishes  to  make  the  experi- 
ment before  recommended,  will  find  that  much 
more  bright  coal  goes  to  the  dust-hole  of  the 
poor  man  than  to  the  dust-bole  of  a  rich  fsmily, 
where,  the  llre-place  being  large,  the  small  coal 
has  more  chance  of  burning. 

Hie  manner  in  wiiiefa  a  candle  undergoes 
combostion  is  also  an  interesting  su^iect  of 
investigation.  In  a  candle,  three  things  present 
themselves  to  our  notice :  the  tsUow,  the  wick, 
and  the  flame.  The  tallow  is,  as  it  were,  the 
magarine  containing-  tlM  materials  necessary 


for  thd  production  of  flame.  The  wick  is  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  flame 
and  tallow.  And  the  flame  consists  of  gsseous 
matter,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
tallow,  in  the  act  of  combustion.  Ttiis  process 
proceeds  only  at  that  part  which  is  immediately 
in  contact  with  tilie  atmosphere.  In  the  interior 
of  the  flame  no  combustion  can  take  place,  as 
the  air  can  have  no  access  to  it.  Flame,  there- 
fore,  is  a  mere  film  or  bubble,  and  not  solid.  It 
contains,  however,  gaseous  matter,  ready  to 
take  the  place  of  that  portion  wtdch.  is  under- 
going combustion. 

The  mode  by  which  a  coxutant  supply  of  gas 
is  insured,  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  tallow  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  flame,  liquified  by  the  heat,  ia 
drawn  up  in  the  wick  by  capiUary  attraction. 
Here,  by  the  intense  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
it  suffers  decomposition,  assumes  the  gaseous 
form,  and  undergoes  combustion.  When  oil  is 
burnt  in  lamps,  predsely  the  same  thiug  occurs, 
it  rises  in  the  wick  by  capillary  attraction  to  the 
flame,  and  is  there  decomposed,  and  gas  is  con- 
sequently formed.  We  see,  therefore,  that  gas 
and  candle  light  are  the  same,  for  the  tallow  ia 
actually  converted  into  gas  before  it  is  consum* 
ed.  Hence  we  must  admire  tha  simple  yet 
wonderful  contrivance  of  a  common  candle.  It 
may  be  aptly  compared  to  a  self-generating  gas 
apparatus.  The  flame  performs  the  office  of  ik 
furnace,  and  the  wick  serves  to  convey  the 
combustible  matter  at  the  fire-place,  or  place  of 
combustion,  and  also  the  purpose  of  a  retort. 
Another  circumstance  is  worthy  of  remark.  Wa 
perceive  that  the  wick,  although  combustihle, 
does  not  undergo  combustion,  while  surroundiNl 
with  flame,  because  the  flame  protects  itih>a 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  For  when  the 
wick,  by  the  continual  wasting  of  the  tallow, 
becomes  too  long  to  support  itself  in  a  perpen- 
dicular situation,  the  top  of  it  projects  out  of  the ' 
cone  formed  by  the  flame,  and  thus  being  expos- 
ed to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  is  ignited, 
loses  its  blackness  and  is  converted  into  ashes. 

In  a  common  candle  or  lamp^  a  portion  of  com- 
bustible matter  escapes  unburnt,  which  causes 
the  formation  of  smoke.  Smoke  indicates  im- 
perfect combustion.  It  may  arise  from  the  want 
of  a  temperature  sufliciently  elevated  to  effect 
the  combustion  of  the  whole  of  the  volatilized 
combustible  matter.  For  we  find  that  the  intro- 
dnction  of  any  cold  body  in  the  flame  of  a  can- 
die  or  lamp^  wiU  cause  an  immediate  evolution 
of  smoke,  and  deposition  of  soot  on  the  cold 
body.  The  smoke  thus  evolved,  is  part  of  the. 
carbon  of  the  candle  minutely  divided,  some  of 
which  may  be  perceived  deposed  on  the  cold 
body,  in  the  form  of  a  black  impalpable  powder. 
This  arises  from  the  temperature  of  the  flajne 
being  so  far  lowered  as  to  prevent  the  ignition 
of  the  carbon  evolved  by  Uie  decomposition  of 
the  tallow.  For  carbon  requires  a  higher  tem- 
perature for  its  Ignition,  than  hydrogen.  Smoka 
may  also  be  fonned  by  the  supply  of  combustible 
matter  being  greater  than  the  consumption,'— 
when  a  greater  portion  is  volatilized  than  can 
come  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  tiie  sur- 
rounding  atmosphere.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
with  a  large  wick  and  a  large  flame,  the  vraste 
ct  combustible  matter  is  proportlonably  much 
greater  than  wltti  a  smaU  wick,  and  a  small 
fiame.  In  fac^  when  tha  wick  la  not  greater* 
than  a  single  thread  or  cotton,  the  fiame,  though 
very  small,  is  peculiarly  bright  and  free  from 
smoke ;  whereas  in  lanqis,  wnk  very  large  wicks, 
sttch  as  those  of  lamp  lighters,  there  Is  an  Im- 
mense volume  of  smoke,  whidi  In  a  great  mea- 
sure  eclipses  the  light  of  ttie  flame.  In  order 
to  remedy  this  defect  of  common  lamps,  the 
argand  lamp  has  beon  constmcled,  in  which  an 
internal  current  of  sir  is  established,  which  reu- . 
ders  the  combustion  perfiect  by  the  applicatiou 
of  idr  on  both  rides  of  a  thin  flame. 
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aXNTENCE  IN  THE  AFFAIR  OF  THE  COHMERCIAL  ARCADE. 


10M  April,  19S6.— Be/ore  Daniel  De  lAale  Brock, 
S*q.,  Bailiff  John  Guttle,  John  he  Meeurier, 
John  Hubert,  John  Le  Marehant,  William  Col- 
tinge,  H.  O.  Carri,  P.  B.  Dobrie,  T.  W, 
Qoeaiiin,  Thomae  Le  RetUleg,  and  Harrp  Dobrie, 
Meqre.,  Jurate. 

Tnt  Court  this  day  assembled  by  Tiztae  of  an 
Order  of  His  Majesty  in  Council,  dated  the  ssrd 
of  February,  I8S6,  to  determine  the  conditions 
of  sale  of  the  property  belong:lng  to  Messrs.  Le 
pouUlUer,  Edmund  Richards,  and  Frederick  De 
li^le,  has  fixed  upon  the  following:  conditions  :— 

l.~The  sale  shall  take  place  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  next  June,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
forenoon,  in  the  Arcade  formingr  part  of  the  said 
property,  before  Uie  Bailiff  or  his  Lieutenant, 
Peter  Bonamy  Dobrie,  and  Thomas  Le  Retilley, 
Jurats,  Commissioners  of  the  Royal  Court ;  and 
it  shall  include  the  whole  of  the  houses,  land, 
dependences,  and  materials  belonging  to  the 
Arcade,  as  well  as  the  house,  materials,  and 
ground  situate  in  Bertfaelot-street. 

a.^The  last  bidder,  offering  the  highest  price, 
shall  be  declared  to  be  the  purchaser  i  and  the 

Property  shall  then  be  adjudg^ed  and  conveyed  to 
im  on  the  following  conditions. 

3.~The  whole  property  shall  be  put  up  at  the 
price  of  305  quarters,  two  bushels  of  wheat  ren^ 
and  Ten  Thousand  Pounds  sterling,  Guernsey 
currency.  No  single  bidding  to  be  less  than 
Fifty  Pounds  sterling. 

4. — The  purchaser  sihall  be  obliged,  imme- 
diately after  the  condosion  of  the  sale,  to  deposit 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  tiie  Court, 
Five  Hundred  Pounds  sterling,  Guernsey  cur- 
rency, on  account  of  the  purchase  money,  under 
the  penalty  of  a  similar  sum,  and  the  nullifica- 
tion of  the  sale. 

5.— The  contract  of  sale  shall  be  completed 
and  passed  within  one  month  after  the  day  of 
sale }  and  the  purchaser  shall  be  compiled  to 
pay,  on  the  contract  of  sale  being  passed.  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Court, 
One  Thousand  Pounds  sterling,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  forfeiting  the  ilrst  sum  of  Five  Hundred 
Pounds,  required  to  be  deposited  by  the  fourth 
article,  and  also  of  the  nullification  of  the  sale. 

0.^-The  remainder  of  the  purchase  money  shall 
be  paid  to  the  said  Comndssioners  in  three  in- 
stalments: to  wit,  one-third  in  three' months 
after  passing  the  contract  of  sale}  one-third 
in  six  months :  and  the  remainder  in  twelve 
montiis;  the  whole,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
8  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  Interest  is  to  be 
reckoned  ftom  the  d4te  of  the  first  month  after 
the  contract  of  said  ia  passed.  The  obligation 
to  mttke  theae  payments  shall  be  inserted  in  the 


said  contract,  reserving,  however,  to  the  pur- 
chaser  the  power  of  completing  bis  purdiaBe  to 
full,  if  he  is  so  minded,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  periods  fixed.  And  in  caso  the  first  of  tlsese 
three  instalments  be  not  paid  at  tlie  date  ftaied, 
the  purchaser  shall  forf<dt  the  Fifteen  HniKtred 
Founds  already  deposited,  and  the  sale  shall  be 
declared  null  wnd  void. 

7.— *The  proprietors  and  ttieir  wives  diaO  con- 
sent,  not  latef  than  the  rixteenth  of  next  MTay, 
to  a  special  and  irrevocable  power  of  attorD«T, 
authorizing  an  attorney  to  renounce  to  the 
dowers  of  tiie  said  wives  on  the  property  of  fiieir 
respective  husbands,  so  fiur  as  such  preverty  is 
included  in  the  sale  to  which  these  conditicNis 
refer :  and  this  on  the  penalty  of  Five  Hundred 
Pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid  by  the  husband  wlaew 
wife  shall  have  refused  to  sig^  the  power  of 
attorney  on  or  before  the  sixteenth  of  May. 

8. — ^The  purcliaser  shall  be  put  into  possesaaoa 
of  the  property  immediately  after  the  oontFact 
of  sale  is  passed,  shall  pay  one  quarter  of  the 
ground  rent  due  for  the  year  iSSfi^ — and  reeeive 
the  rents  ct  the  houses  from  the  Mth  day  of  next 
June. 

9. — ^The  sums  received  by  the  said  Commis- 
sioners shall  be  applied  to  liquidate  UiMlities 
registered  on  the  estate  of  the  proprietors,  if  any 
remain  not  discharged }  also  to  the  payment  of 
arrears  of  ground  rent,  and  other  admitted  debts : 
and  the  surplus,  if  any,  shall  be  divided  among 
the  proprietors  in  the  proportion  of  their  re^ec- 
tlve  rights.  And  the  said  iKropiieton  are  de- 
clared equal  in  all  their  rights,  one  towards  tira 
other,  as  to  the  articles  of  partneiBhIp  aeoount 
between  them. 

10. —  All  demands,  mortgages,  and  engage- 
ments of  whatsoever  nature,  registefc4  on  the 
inheritances  of  the  actual  proprietors,  must  be 
vacated  and  withdrawn  before  the  contract  of 
sale  is  passed,  unless  the  pnrchaMr  oonaeots  to 
their  being  continued  registered  on  the  pur- 
chased property.  And  in  case  the  sums  rq|is> 
tered  do  not  appear  to  be  oaocelled,  it  aball  be 
competent  to  the  Commiasioners  to  apply  the 
instalments  which  they  hav*  received  to  the 
liquidation  of  such  registries. 

li.^Whatevn'  penalties  may  be  mmptmrA  by 
virtue  otttteee  conditions,  shall  be  applied  to  the 
benefit  of  tiie  proprietors  acconttng  to  their  res. 
pective  interests  in  the  estate.  And  if  one  of 
them  becomes  Uie  purchaser,  and  to  a4}ndged  to 
pay  the  said  penalties,  they  shall  be  applied  to 
the  benefit  of  the  other  two. 

(Signed)       CHARLES  LSnEBVRK, 
HiM  Mi^eatr*  Begieirmr. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ill  rejply  to  HMtottar  nlT  "A  OvxaNsarMAN,**  we  have  to  observe,  that  in  our  next  number  we  shall 
commence  a  series  of  artides  on  thB  Anglo-Norman  Institutions*  so  as  to  present,  what  our  oonsft- 
p^ndent  seems  to  desire,  so^ae  historical  fects  retoting  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  tows  of  tlie 
ancestors  of  the  present  inhaUtanto  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

We  have  received  the  acrostic  signed  *'  C*  We  are  much  obliged  to  him  ftir  hto  good  wisbci,  tat 
hto  compliment  smacks  too  mudi  of  a  puff. 

The  letter  of  ■'  Caustic,'*  aidmadverting  on  the  Guernsey  MiUtIa,  to  too  scurrUoas  for  our  psgci. 
We  have  unceremooionsly  consigned  It  to  the  flames,  and  beg  to  be  pestered  no  more  with  per- 
sonalitfes. 


S    BARBBT,   PRIKTER,   NBW-8TBBST,  OUBRN8BY. 
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ON  NATIONAL  WEALTH. 


In  continuiiig  this  article  firom  our  last  number^  we  have  now  to  considef 
the  respeotiTe  rights  and  duties  of  the  three  sections  of  society,  so  far  as 
tfaey  affect  the  stability  and  progress  of  national  wealth.  To  render  such 
an  inquiry  useful,  we  must  regard  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, — 
its  wants  and  its  necessities,— our  home  and  foreign  trade, — the  influence 
of  the  funding  system, — and  the  mixed  circulation  of  money,  in  the  double 
form  oi  paper  and  the  precious  metals.  We  must  look  at  things  as  tfaey 
actually  exist,  and  set  aside  all  prejudices  in  favour  of  institutions  which 
might  have  been  beneficial  in  past  times,  but  may  be  quite  incompatible 
with  our  present  position.  We  must  consider  that  England  is  not  now  a 
purely  agricultural  country,  but  a  manufistcturing  country ;  not  a  large 
&nD,  but  a  large  workshop.  Measures,  therefore,  should  be  adopted  to 
keep  the  commercial  system  moving  onwards,  for,  should  it  become  sta- 
tionary, while  population  increases,  utter  ruin  must  be  the  inevitable 
consequence.  It  should  be  remembered,  that  all  persons  now  born,  or  to 
be  bom,  come  into  existence  with  a  previous  mortgage  on  their  time, 
industry,  and  skill,  in  the  shape  of  the  national  debt ;  though  it  is  true, 
and  the  fact  ought  not  in  candour  to  be  overlooked,  that  they  become 
immediate  participators  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  country.  They 
do  not  draw  their  first  breath  in  a  wilderness,  nor  are  they  surrounded  by 
barbarian  institutions,  but  commence  their  existence  in  the  midst  of  art 
and  science,  law  and  government.  These  advantages  may  be  looked  at 
in  the  nature  of  a  set-off  against  the  mortgage  on  national  capital  and 
labour,  but,  at  the  same  time,  unless  those  advantages  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  their  full  extent,  free  from  any  monopoly  or  exclusive  preferences, 
their  value  is  not  real,  but  only  apparent. 

In  the  present  state  of  England,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  produce 

of  the  soil  could  never  pay  the  dividends,  or  the  annuel  charges  of  govern- 

ment :   indeed,  it  appears  that  the  profits  of  agriculture  barely  suffice  to 

maintain  the  farmer  and  pay  rents.    From  the  surplus  proceeds  of  the 
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land,  therefore,  the  national  creditor  has  nothing  to  hope.  .Were  that  the 
only  source  of  wealth,  bankruptcy  would  be  inevitable.  Hence  it  is 
certain  that  the  landlords  or  territorial  aristocracy  are  the  least  efficient 
members  of  the  state,  in  reference  to  our  present  financial  system.  Bat 
such  is  the  force  of  prejudice  and  long  standing  custom,  that,  though  they 
have  become  the  least  useful  section  of  the  conunimity,  they  are  still 
permitted  to  retain  exclusive  privil^es,  to  the  detriment  of  those  who 
have  become  the  most  useful.  In  the  days  of  feudalism,  the  banms 
defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  war,  that  obligation  being  the  tenure  by  which 
they  held  their  estates  j  but  now  they  retain  their  lands,  free  from  tk$ 
tax,  and  the  army  estimates  are  levied  on  the  funds  of  the  nation  at  Isige. 
They  were  also  saddled  with  many  other  expenses,  from  which  their 
estates  are  now  released,  and  still  they  have  not  paid  any  compnuted  equi- 
valent to  the  nation.  But  the  worst  of  their  privileges,  in  a  finsndal 
point  of  view,  is  the  law  of  primogeniture,  which  has  exterminated  the 
yeomanry  of  England,  demoralized  the  Irish  peasant*  and  crippled  the 
manufacturing  and  shipping  interests  of  the  nation  at  large. 

It  is  a  singular  spectacle  to  behold  the  land  of  a  civilised  countiy  ooa- 
centrated  in  a  few  hands ;  to  view  the  privileged  hoklera  invested  with  t 
power  of  refusing  its  cultivation,  unless  a  part  of  the  produce  be  given  to 
them  for  the  permission  j  to  acknowledge  thdr  rig^t  of  preventing  their 
fellow-creatures  from  building  a  house  on  the  soil,  without  paying  sn 
annual  compensation  in  the  shape  of  ground  rent.  It  is  a  kind  of  inter 
national  alien  act,  fcnr  the  natives  are  as  completely  divested  (^  the  oses 
of  the  ground  as  an  African  or  a  Chinese.  But  this  political  phenomeaon 
assumes  a  still  more  wonderful  character,  when  we  know  that  only  one 
individual  of  the  privO^;ed  family  can  inherit  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
his  fiither,  the  eldest  son  taking  all,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brothers  sod 
sisters.  We  trace  the  origin  of  this  practice  to  the  barbarism  of  the 
feudal  age,  and  if  we  seek  for  the  perpetuating  principle  of  a  system  so 
repugnant  to  national  justice  and  domestic  affection,  we  shall  find  it  to 
consist  in  pride  and  vanity.  What  is  a  title  without  a  large  fortune  ?  A 
piece  of  gingerbread  with  the  gilding  stripped  from  the  surface.  Wolves 
and  hysenas,  the  most  savage  of  the  brute  creation,  nurture  all  their  off- 
spring with  impartial  care ;  but  they  know  nothing  of  the  Henld's 
College ;  man  alone  is  deaf  to  the  cries  of  nature,  and  sacrifices  thebeiogt 
whom  he  has  brought  into  existence  for  that  prostituted  bauble,  nick- 
named a  "  title  of  honour.**  Before  the  French  revolution,  the  yoiuiger 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  particularly  the  females,  were  immured  in 
convents  and  nunneries,  and  forced  to  take  the  vows  of  ceUbacy,  in  order 
that  all  the  rental  of  the  patrimonial  estate  might  exdusively  betong  to 
the  eldest  son  y  for  what  signified  an  outrage  on  the  laws  of  nature,  com- 
pared with  the  splendour  of  a  coronet !  The  reformation,  having  destn^ 
these  refuges  for  the  destitute  in  England,  deprived  our  nobility  6ii9S» 
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tombB  far  the  liying,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  junior  scions  of  patri- 
cian funilies  were  sent  out  to  plunder  the  natives  of  our  colonial  posses- 
sions. What  has  been  the  result  in  the  two  countries  ?  The  French 
aoMesle  have  been  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  law  of 
primogeniture  has  been  abolished.  In  reference  to  England,  America 
has  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  her  trtiisatlantic  oppressors,  and  domestic 
justice,  dow  but  sure^  has  recently  stripped  the  peers  of  their  nomination 
boroughs^  Well  may  we  tay  with  Jefferson,  one  of  the  illustriotis  presi- 
dents of  America,  "  Whatever  is  morally  wrong,  can  never  be  politically 
right;*'  and  who  will  deny  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to  disinherit  every 
child  in  a  funily  but  one  ?  Judge  of  the  tree  by  the  fruit :  and  will  not 
experience  tell  you,  that  the  eldest  son  of  a  patrician  family  is  most 
freqoently  a  fool,  a  libotine,  or  a  gamester,  miserable  to  himself  and 
useless  to  teankind  ? 

The  elfeots,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  law  of  primojgehitore  on  national 
wealth,  have  been^  and  still  continue  to  be,  of  the  most  baneful  chairacter. 
It  has  extingoished  the  race  of  weaSk  farmers,  itnd  the  once  famed  yeo- 
maoDry  of  England  only  exist  in  history.  By  the  consofidation  of  farms, 
theie  is  bow  oi^  one  tenant  in  a  perish,  where  there  used  to  be  twenty, 
and  thus  the  middle  rank  of  the  fltgriculturists  has  been  destroyed.  The 
endosore  acts  have  robbed  the  poor  labourer  of  his  right  of  common,  so 
that  he  camnot^  as  his  ancestors  were  wont  to  do,  keep  etcher  a  cow  or  a 
p%^  to  comEpensate  for  the  reduction  of  bis  wiiges'.  The  two  extreipes  of 
society  are  thus  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  most  frightful  demoralisation ; 
the  rich,  from  a  superfluity  of  wealth  {  the  poor,  from  the  abject  desokk 
tion  of  their  misery.  That  honest  pride,  which  was  once  the  boast  and 
glory  €4  Uie  English  peasant,  is  faded  and  gone  with  his  indej^ndence. 
And  what  has  the  landlord  gamed  by  this  monstrous  policy  ?  In  grasping 
at  the  shallow,  has  he  not  lost  the  substance  ?  Can  he  hope  permanently 
to  secure  his  rent,  by  debasing  and  paikperizing  the  rui^al  population  ? 
Afready  the  truth  flashes  on  their  minds ;  they  see  the  gulph  yawning 
beneath  their  feet ;  they  now  refuise  all  parochial  relief  whatever,  and 
hope  that  the  recent  poor  bill  will  enable  them  to  roll  in  wealth,  while 
the  millions  die  of  starvation.  Miserable  infatuation  !  when  did  tyranny, 
in  the  long  fight,  ever  prevail  over  justice?  Ilave  a  Charles  and  a  Louis 
perished  on  the  scaffold  in  vain,  and  must  fresh  victims  be  ofiered  tip  to 
the  Moloch  of  aristocracy  ! 

From  Great  Britain,  turn  the  scene  to  Ireland-,  and  there  behold  in 
rankest  luxuriance  the  evils  of  primogeniture.  If  the  soil  of  Ireland  were 
banreii>  her  cHmate  ungenial,  and  her  peculation  stricken  with  mental 
imbecility,  or  crippled  by  physical  weakness,  these  causes  might  account 
for  her  poverty.  But  die  reverse  of  the  supposition  is  the  truth.  Were 
the  CBlainities>  which  aflSict  that  unfortunate  country,  confined  to  particular 
i,  or  were  they  of  a  temporary  or  superficial  character,  the  mere 
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efBiux  of  time  might  restore  her  to  a  soond  and  healthful  Tigoiir.'  But  a 
retrospect  of  past  times  dissipates  this  illusion^  and  exhibits  one  continued 
scene  of  commercial  wretchedness  and  inteUectual  debasement  It  ii 
useless,  nay,  it  is  criminal,  to  deny  the  fact.  The  malady  of  IreUmd  u 
not  a  mere  local  inflammation  $  it  is  not  confined  to  the  surface ;  it  is  t 
deep-seated  disease,  a  pestilent  virus  flowing  through  erery  yein  and 
artery  of  the  body  politic.  We  have  shown  that  her  demoraliiatioa 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  natural  causes  ^  we  must,  then,  seek  for  it  in  some 
artificial  cause,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  law  of 
primogeniture. 

The  real  fund  of  wages  is  capital  $  but  Ireland  has  none.  But  why  has 
she  none  ?  Because  all  her  surplus  produce  is  carried  out  of  the  countiy. 
To  whom  is  it  conveyed  >  To  an  absentee  aristocracy,  in  whose  hands 
the  law  of  primogeniture  concentrates  the  fruits  of  Irish  iadoitry.  Were 
that  hateful  law  repealed,  it  is  certain  that  she  would  gradually  receive  an 
acceasion  of  resident  country  gentlemen,  who  would  displace  those  rave- 
nous wolves,  called  the  middle  men,  and  qpend  their  rentals  in  the 
neighbourhood  from  which  they  were  drawn.  The  immediate  efiect 
would  be  to  increiiSe  the  amount  of  fixed  capital,  and  the  accumulating 
profits  derived  from  it  would  in  turn  augment  the  circulating  capital 
The  fund  of  wages  would  thus  be  enlarged,  and  wages  themselves  would 
at  once  rise  in  amount.  A  class  of  small  tradesmen  would  spring  up  in 
her  villages,  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  operatives.  A  stimulus  would 
thus  be  given  to  the  operations  of  the  wholesale  merchants  and  roanufu- 
turers,  who  in  turn  would  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  shipping  interests. 
Now,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  link  in  this  commercial  chain  is  the  wages 
of  labour,  for  the  working  classes,  on  account  of  their  number,  most 
always  give  the  greatest  encouragement  to  the  production  of  commodities, 
because  their  united  demand  is  always  the  greatest.  But  what  stimulus 
to  trade  can  be  expected  from  a  population  whose  maximum  of  wages  ii 
only  sixpence  per  day  ?  to  whom  potatoes  with  butter  milk  is  a  positive 
luxury,  but  whose  customary  food  i^  a  dry  potatoe  with  a  sprinkling  of 
^t  j 

Capital  is  the  surplus  of  production  over  consumption.  Suppose 
population  stationary,  and  the  surplus  of  any  country  to  be  spent  in  a 
foreign  land,  then  there  could  be  no  addition  to  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
ducing country,  and  it  would  continue  stationary.  But  this  is  an  untenable 
supposition,  for  population  will  advance,  unless  checked  by  disease  or 
famine  y  therefore,  a  country  so  circumstanced  must  retn^grade.  Now 
this  is  precisely  the  case  of  Ireland.  Her  numbers  are  annually  aug- 
menting, while  her  fixed  and  circulating  capital  continue  atationaiy.  Her 
surplus  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  absentees,  who  spend  it  ia 
improving  the  post  roads ;  and  supporting  the  hotels,  of  the  contineat 
Were  it  expended  in  local  improvements,  it  would  be  clear  gain  to  bdand. 
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ThiSy  however,  can  never  take  place,  before  she  possesses  a  resident 
landed  gentry,  whose  interests  are  identified  with  the  welfare  of  the 
people  'f  hut  this  class  of  society  can  never  exist,  so  long  as  the  law  of 
primu^enitore  prevails,  and  therefore  we  denounce  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
obatmctions  to  the  progress  of  national  wealth. 

Many  persons  attribute  the  wretchedness  of  Ireland  to  the  influence  of 
the  Romish  church,  but  we  cannot  subscribe  to  that  opinion.  We 
believe  that  this  fallacy  is  encouraged  to  keep  out  of  view  the  real  cause 
of  her  demoralisation,  and  put  the  public  mind  on  the  wrong  scent.  So 
long  as  the  priesthood  are  considered  the  sole  authors  of  the  national 
calamity,  the  absentees  are  safe,  and  the  law  of  primogeniture  secure 
from  investigation.  But  supposing  it  desirable  to  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  Irish  clergy,  some  class  must  be  thrown  into  the  scale  against  them, 
and  what  dass  can  ever  be  efficient  but  a  resident  gentry  ?  Now  it  has 
been  shown  that  they  can  never  coexist  with  the  law  of  primogeniture  -, 
therefore,  we  are  supplied  with  an  additional  argument,  recommendatory 
of  its  extinction. 

We  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  law  of 
primogeniture  on  the  interests  of  the  capitalists  and  operatives  of  the 
United  Kingdom  generally,  both  in  reference  to  the  home  and  foreign 
trade. 

It  is  a  principle  of  economical  science  that  all  trade  should  be  left 
entirely  free,  for  which  reason  all  bounties  and  monopolies  are  to  be 
condemned.  No  government  can  ever  be  justified  in  attempting  to  direct 
iadividaal  enterprise.  Every  merchant  is  best  able  to  judge  for  himself, 
wlien  and  where  to  embark  his  capital ;  and  as  the  relations  of  society 
are  constantly  changing,  and  adapting  themselves  to  newly  created  wants, 
any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  militates  against  the  right 
of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  commerce.  The  higgling  of  the  market, 
if  left  alone,  will  always  adjust  prices,  and  regulate  supply  and  demand, 
and  trade  will  always  find  of  itself  the  safest  and  most  lucrative  channels. 
The  duty  of  government  ought  to  be  strictly  limited  to  protect  every  man 
in  the  free  prosecution  of  his  own  industry,  and  secure  to  him  the  fruits 
of  his  own  exertions }  but  it  argues  either  ignorance  or  injustice  to  encou- 
n^  any  particular  branch  of  commerce  by  the  offer  of  a  bounty,  or 
obstmct  its  course  by  monopoly  or  prohibition. 

At  the  present  time,  England  possesses  more  fixed  capital  than  all  the 
world,  and  the  main  source  of  her  wealth  is  derived  from  the  superiority 
of  her  manufactures.  She  is  no  longer  an  essentially  agricultural  country,. 
bat,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  an  immense  workshop.  What  does. 
she  most  require?  Eridently  a  market  for  her  commodities.  Where 
must  she  seek  for  it  ?  Among  nations  who  are  yet  in  the  agricultural 
state,  and  have  no  native  manufactures.  Of  this  description  is  Poland, 
rich  in  grain,  but  having  neither  cotton  nor  hardware.    What,  then. 
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prevents  an. immense  iaterchiage  between  English  meaofactnTed  geo& 
and  the  agricultural  produce  of  Poland  ?  The  English  com  bifl,  wliioh 
operates  as  a  prohibition.  And  why  was  that  enacted*  and  why  ii  it 
maintained  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  free  trade  ?  Tokeep  up  the 
rents  of  the  aristocracy^  in  whose  handa  the  law  of  primogeniture  vesti 
the  power  of  hereditary  legislation,  which  power  they  employ  to  enct  a 
bonus  from  every  consumer  of  bread,  that  is  to  say,  from  every  msn, 
woman,  and  child,  in  the  kingdom. 

The  wages  of  labour  form  a  considerable  item  in  the  cost  of  produetion, 
and  therefore  materially  affect  the  selling  price  of  all  commodities. 
Wheat  being  cheaper  in  France  than  in  England,  so  far  as  bread  is  con- 
cerned, the  French  manufacturer  can  undersell  the  English  manufacturer 
in  any  foreign  market.  If  the  Frenchman  does  not  do  so,  his  inability 
arises  from  other  causes,  favourable  to  the  Englishman,  which  counter- 
balance the  disadvantages  which  he  labours  und^r  in  the  higher  price  of 
wheat.  But  the  injustice  and  impolicy  still  remain,  for,  in  reference  to 
the  cost  of  production,  deamess  of  bread  has  the  same  effect  as  inferiority 
of  machinery,  so  that  the  com  bill  is  a  tax  on  manufacturing  capital  and 
labour,  a  tax  on  the  vast  majority  of  the  people,  for  the  benefit  of  a  smsQ 
fraction.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  tax  benefits  the  fimner,  who 
is  the  payer  of  rent,  for  it  only  enriches  the  landlord,  who  is  the  receiver 
of  rent.  The  farmer  derives  no  advantage  from  the  high  prices  of  gndn, 
because  his  rent  will  be  raised  in  proportion,  and  the  landlord  always 
pockets  the  excess ;  on  the  contrary,  the  farmer  is  reaUy  interested  in 
low  prices,  for,  as  he  is  a  consumer  of  manufieMCtured  goods,  he  is  bene- 
fitted by  their  cheapness,  and  their  cheapness  depends  on  the  cost  of 
production,  which  must  always  be  affected  by  the  price  of  food.  Thns, 
then,  it  appears  that  a  duty  on  foreign  com  limits  the  exportation  of 
British  manufactures,  to  the  detriment  of  the  capitalist  and  mechanic, 
and  is  injurious  to  the  farmer,  who  has  to  pay  an  extra  price  for  his 
implements,  furniture,  and  clothing.  Consequently,  the  difference  between 
the  market  price  of  Polish  wheat  and  of  English  wheat,  under  the  present 
prohibitory  system,  is-  a  bonus  paid  by  the  public  to  the  territorial  aristo- 
cracy, the  least  numerous  and  the  least  useful  part  of  the  population. 

Mo^t  persons  are  dazzled  by  external  appearances.  During  the  fash- 
ionable season,  Hyde  Park  is  crowded  with  splendid  equipages,  a  spectacle 
not  to  be  witnessed  in  any  city  of  the  continent.  Southampton  water 
and  the  harbours  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  exhibit  a  noble  fleet  of  private 
yachts.  When  her  majesty  gives  a  drawing-room,  the  visitors  are 
decorated  from  head  to  foot  with  the  most  brilliant  jewellery.  Look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  picture.  Behold  the  Irish  peasant  sustaining  life  on 
a  dry  potatoe  and  tenanting  a  mud  cabin  :  see  the  pale  mechanic  of 
Lancashire,  haggard  with  toil  and  weary  of  existence ;  remark  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  condemned  to  ask  parochial  relief  to  make  np  the 
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deficit  of  his  scanty  wi^es,  and  dnfen  aiway  like  a  hound  by  the  brutal 
rudeness  of  an  unfeeling  overseer :  count  Uie  broken  hearts  of  dlscon- 
sedate  femUies,  whose  dearest  members  are  forced  to  emigrate  from  their 
natiTC  homes,  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  a  foreign  hind  that  bread,  which 
is  denied  to  them  in  their  mother-country.  Now  balance  the  account, 
and  determine,  if  the  gorgeous  tinsel  of  aristocracy  has  not  been  purchased 
at  too  dear  a  rate ;  determine,  if  the  Christian  spirit  of  a  Christian  country 
ought  to  sanction  a  system,  which  bolsters  up  rents  by  impoverishing  the 
rest  of  die  community ! 

Ye  firiendB  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  survey, 

The  rich  man's  iayn  enereasey  the  poor^s  decay, 

Tis  yours  to  judge,  bow  wide  the  limits  stand 

Between  a  tplemUd  and  a  happif  land. 

Kingdoms  at  length,  to  sickly  greatness  grown, 

Boast  of  a  florid  vigour,  not  their  own ; 

At  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 

A  bloated  mass  of  rank  unwelldy  woe. 

Till  sapped  their  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 

Downy  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

The  injurious  policy  of  creating  artificially  high  prices,  is  not  confined 
to  com.  Though  nothing  appears  plainer  than  the  rule  of  buying  as 
dies^ly  as  we  can,  and  selling  as  dearly  as  we  can ;  though  nothing 
appears  more  rational  than  to  prefer  a  superior  to  an  inferior  article,  yet 
both  these  obvious  principles  are  violated  by  our  present  commercial 
system.  Of  this  we  have  a  striking  example  in  the  timber  trade.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Baltic  timber  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  Canada ; 
yet,  while  every  impediment  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  former,  every 
encouragement  is  given  to  the  latter.  A  similar  quantity  and  dimension 
of  IMtic  deals  is  loaded  with  a  duty  of  twenty  pounds,  while  that  of 
Canada  pays  only  twenty  shillings.  Baltic  oak  plank  is  taxed  four 
pounds,  while  that  of  Canada  escapes  with  fifteen  shillings.  An  inspec- 
tion of  the  tarifT,  published  in  MacCulloch^s  Dictionary  of  Commerce, 
win  show  the  same  inequality  in  all  sorts  of  wood  from  the  two  countries. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  the  late  surveyor  of  the 
navy,  that  frigates,  built  of  Baltic  fir,  lasted  eight  years ;  whereas  frigates, 
built  of  North  American  fir,  lasted  only  four  years.  He  has  further 
declared,  that  the  navy  had  suffered  considerably  from  the  use  of  Canada 
timber,  so  much  so  that  he  could  only  apply  it  for  deals  and  masts.  Mr. 
Coplimd  has  affirmed  that  if  two  planks  of  American  timber  were  laid  on 
each  other,  and  suffered  to  remain  in  that  position  for  twelve  months, 
they  would  have  the  dry  rot  almost  invariably  to  a  certain  extent.  These 
considerations  alone  should  induce  the  government  to  admit  Baltic 
timber,  at  least  on  equal  terms  with  that  of  Canada.  But  the  evil  is  not 
confined  to  the  navy  and  the  commercial  marine :  it  also  affects  our 
manufactnres  and  trade.    In  all  establishments,  wood  is  indispensable. 
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The  buildings  which  contain  machineiy,  and  the  machiBerj  itadf,  canned 
be  constructed  without  wood ;  neither  can  a  common  dwelling,  nor  a 
plough*  nor  a  wa^on.  Surely  they  ought  to  be  made  of  the  cheapest 
and  best  materials,  but  our  legislators  say  that  they  shall  be  made  of  die 
dearest  and  the  worst,  by  putting  an  excluding  duty  on  Baltic  timber. 
But  the  whole  of  the  mischief  is  not  yet  dragged  into  light.  The  northern 
countries  of  Europe  have  no  manu&ctures  of  their  own :  they  would 
gladly  be  the  customers  of  England,  and  exchange  theur  raw  materials  for 
our  cottons  and  hardware,  but  we  have  closed  our  market  ag^st  them, 
by  refusing  to  take  on  fair  terms  either  their  com  or  their  timber.  Who 
then  can  wonder  at  the  stagnation  of  trade,  or  the  cry  about  glutted 
markets.  Our  ships  cannot,  at  most,  make  more  than  two  voysges 
annually  to  Canada  :  in  the  same  time  they  may  make  six  to  Norway, 
three  vr  four  to  Prussia,  or  two  to  Russia :  so  that  whether  we  consider 
the  cheapness^  the  durability,  or  the  importance  of  European  timber,  the 
great  outlet  the  North  of  Europe  afifords  for  our  manufisctured  goods,  or 
the  encreased  rapidity  of  intercourse,  and  consequently  of  circulation, 
whether  it  regards  money  or  commodities,  all  our  national  interests  sie 
injured  by  bolstering  up  an  artificial  timber  trade  with  Canada. 

It  may  be  objected  to  these  remarks,  that  the  mother- country  ou^t  to 
support  her  colony.  Let  us  examine  this  popular  doctrine.  All  colonies 
must  be  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  positions :  either  they  are  unable,  or 
they  are  able,  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  unaided  means.  If 
they  are  unable,  then  the  deficiency  must  be  supplied  by  the  mother- 
country,  in  which  case  the  colony  is  a  dead  loss :  if,  on  the  contrsry, 
they  are  able  to  maintain  themselves,  they  will  at  once  declare  thenuelf es 
independent,  and  throw  o£f  their  allegiance.  On  either  supposition,  then, 
the  advantage  of  colonies  appears  to  be  rather  imaginary,  than  reaL  As 
soon  as  the  United  States  of  America  felt  their  strength,  they  shook  off 
the  yoke  of  England.  St.  Domingo  emancipated  itself  from  the  dominion 
of  France.  Brazil  separated  itself  from  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and 
Spanish  America  has  bidden  defiance  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  As  in  the 
helplessness  of  youth,  the  child  obeys  his  parents,  so  do  infant  colonies 
submit  to  the  laws  of  the  mother-country ;  but  when  the  child  attains  to 
manhood,  he  becomes  impatient  of  his  father's  authority,  and,  in  a  similsr 
spirit,  a  matured  colony  disdains  the  controul  which  it  can  fearlessly 
resist.  Does  any  man  suppose  that  Australasia  will  always  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  >  Were  she  to  revolt,  when  her  weslth 
and  population  would  justify  the  attempt,  does  any  man  imagine  that  she 
could  be  re-conquered  into  submission  ?  We  may  hope  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  such  places  as  Gibraltar,  Malta,  St.  Helena,  and  the  island  of 
Ascension,  but  these  are  rather  fortresses  than  colonies,  and  they  are  too 
small  ever  to  acquire  independent  power.  The  possession  of  such  coun- 
tries as  Canada,  Van  Dieman*s  Land  and  Botany  Bay,  in  no  respect  tend 
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lo  promote  natioiud  wealth.  They  are  indeed  sources  of  ministeriai 
patronage,  and  lucrative  to  the  junior  members  of  the  aristocrscy,  from 
the  many  official  situations  which  they  retain  in  ezistence«  but  they  are 
pure  loss  to  the  people  at  large*  We  ought  to  cultivate  commercial 
relations  with  our  nearest  neighbours  in  Europe,  by  putting  an  end  to' 
restrictive  duties,  instead  of  sacrificing  our  best  interests  to  promute  the 
advantage  of  people  who  will  assuredly,  at  no  distant  date,  emancipate 
themselves  from  our  controul.  We  are  at  the  expense  of  a  civil  and 
military  establishment  in  Canada,  from  which  we  import  bad  timber,  and 
that  expense  ought  to  be  added  to  the  cost  of  production  :  but  Norway, 
Prussia  and  Sweden  defray  all  the  charges  of  their  own  government,  and 
yet  we  refuse  to  take  their  good  timber,  which  refusal  prevents  their 
taking  our  cottons  and  hardware.  Was  there  ever  a  greater  burlesque  on 
commercial  legislation ! 

^  Free  trade  is  of  such  vast  importance  to  the  wealth  of  naticms,  that  the 
ruinous  consequences  of  the  prohibitory  system  cannot  be  too  prominently 
brought  before  public  view.  Monopoly  is  a  monster  against  which  every 
man  ought  to  raise  his  hand.  All  commerce  being  founded  on  a  fiur 
principle  of  reciprocity,  a  country  that  refuses  to  import  must  cease  to 
export.  A  nation*  which  resolves  not  to  buy,  cannot  expect  to  sell. 
Nature,  in  the  infinite  variety  of  her  productions,  has  given  to  different 
parts  of  the  habitable  globe  di£ferent  capabilities.  Commodities,  which 
she  withholds  firom  one  latitude,  she  lavishes  upon  another ;  but  man,  no 
matter  where  he  lives,  desires  to  partake  of  all  her  widely  distributed 
bounties.  It  is  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not  obtain  his  due  share  of  her 
prodigal  munificence.  But  nature  is  just,  and  therefore  abhors  monopoly. 
She  speaks  to  all  to  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves,  and  to  do  unto 
others  that  which  they  would  have  others  do  unto  them,  so  closely  is  the 
divine  command  pronounced  for  our  happiness  interwoven  with  the  com- 
mercial system.  Give  me  bread,  says  the  manufiicturer  to  the  agricul- 
turist, and  I  will  give  you  clothing  j  but  if  you  will  not  give  me  bread,  I 
win  not  give  you  clothing,  and  the  consequence  of  our  mutual  obstinacy 
will  be,  that  while  I  starve  from  hunger,  you  will  perish  from  cold,  though 
both  of  us  have  a  superfluity  of  the  article  which  each  of  us  requires. 

This  is  a  fair,  and  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  prohibitory 
system.  We  have  seen  its  effects  in  the  timber  trade.  Let  us  now 
view  its  operation  in  the  wine  trade,  and  the  consequences  it  has  pro- 
duced in  the  department  of  the  Gironde  in  France.  The  annual  value 
of  the  wine,  capable  of  being  manufactured  in  that  district,  amounts  to 
upwards  of  thirty  millions  sterling,  and  the  persons  employed  in  its  pro- 
duction are  estimated  at  three  millions,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. It  might  be  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  fertile  territory 
were  rich  and  comfortable ;  the  reverse,  however,  is  the  truth.  Such  is 
the  poverty  of  the  owners  of  the  vineyards,  that  their  produce  is  con- 
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standy  sold  by  tlie  revenue  ofl&cen  in  payment  of  arrears  of  taxes,  ind 
it  usuaUy  fetches,  under  such  circumstances,  about  two^thirds  of  its  real 
value.  The  exports  from  Bordeaux  are  continually  diminishing,  and  the 
shipping  of  the  port  is  annually  on  the  decline.  The  department  of  the 
Gironde  is  an  essentially  agricultural  district ;  nature  has  imprinted  this 
mark  upon  it,  but  the  perverseness  of  legislation  has  blasted  this  genial 
luxuriance  by  a  prohibitory  system,  and  rendered  this  rich  land  almost  as 
valueless  as  though  it  were  parched  with  irreclaimable  sterility. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  Gironde  in  reference  to  national  wealth  > 
A  district  producing  one  billion  and  sixty  millions  of'  gallons  of  wine, 
valued  at  between  thirty  and  forty  millions  sterling.  Nature  gives  her 
this  source  of  wealth.  Why  then  is  she  impoverished  ?  because  man 
steps  in  and  prevents  the  produce  being  sold  5  for  a  country  that  refuses 
to  import,  must  cease  to  export.  The  French  tariff  excludes  the  sugar  of 
Brazil,  to  give  a  monopoly  in  that  article  to  the  planters  oi-  Martmiqce 
and  Gruadaloupe.  It  prohibits  the  cottons  and  hardware  of  England,  the 
iron  of  Sweden,  the  linens  of  Germany,  and  the  cattle  of  Switzerhaid 
and  Wirtembuig.  Thus  then  France  refuses  to  buy  the  staple  commo- 
dities of  five  different  nations,  who  are  in  consequence  disabled  from 
purchasing  the  wines  of  the  Gironde,  the  staple  commodity  of  that 
district.  This  mischievous  policy  is  enforced  to  prop  up  two  small 
colonies  and  the  iron  masters,  in  all  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  to  the 
detriment  directly  of  three  millions  employed  in  her  vineyaitfs,  and  indi- 
rectly of  the  whole  population,  save  and  except  the  aforesaid  planters  and 
iron  masters.  Fk^nce  pays  twice  as  much  as  she  need  do  for  her  sugar, 
and  four  times  as  much  as  she  need  do  for  her  ircm,  thus  not  only  making 
a  dead  loss  on  her  protected  articles,  but  actually  incurring  that  loss  to 
close  the  market  against  her  own  wines  and  brandies.  France  cannot 
export,  because  her  commercial  laws  will  not  allow  her  to  import.  Her 
rulers  strive  in  vain  to  make  her  a  manufocturing  country,  and  prevent 
her  turning  to  account  her  agricultural  advantages.  Like  the  dog  crossing 
the  brook,  they  lose  the  substance  in  grasping  at  a  shadow. 

The  foUy  and  mischief  of  the  prohibitory  system  have  not  been  confined 
to  Europe.  The  American  congress,  till  very  recently,  adopted  the  same 
fatal  error,  and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  was  nearly  stationary 
for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1830.  Though  that  country  possesses  vast 
tracts  of  unappropriated  land  and  a  comparatively  thin  population,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  force  premahtrely  the  growth  of  native  manufactores, 
by  excluding  all  foreign  commodities.  On  this  erroneous  policy,  Mr. 
MacCuUoch  has  made  the  following  sound  and  instructive  renmrks. 
"Fh>m  1816  to  1832,  the  object  of  the  American  l^slatore  was  to 
bolster  up  a  manufacturing  interest,  by  imposing  oppressive  duties  on 
most  manufactured  articles  imported  from  abroad.  Now,  it  is  obrioos, 
even  had  the  articles  produced  in  America  by  the  agency  of  this  plan 
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beeo  aa  cheap  as  those  they  superseded,  that  nothing  would  have  been 
gained  by  it  $  for,  to  whatever  extent  the  importation  of  foreign  foticles 
may  be  diminished,  there  most  be  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the 
exportation  of  natiTe  American  products  ;  so  that  the  only  result  would 
hare  been  the  raising  up  of  one  species  of  industry  at  the  expense  of  some 
other  species,  entitled  to  an  equality  of  protection.  But  the  American 
system  was  not  so  innocuous.  Instead  of  the,goods  manufactured  in  the 
States  bebig  as  cheap  as  similar  ones  manufactured  in  Europe,  they  were 
admitted  to  be,  at  an  average,  from  30  to  100  per  cent,  dearer !  The 
extent  of  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  that  was  thus  imposed  on  the  Union  has 
beeo  variously  estimated  by  American  writers ;  but  we  have  been  assured 
by  those  who  have  had  the  best  means  of  knowing,  that  it  may  be  mode- 
rately estimated  at  from  eleven  to  thirteen  millions  sterling  !  And  this 
immense  burden— a  burden  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  whole 
expenditure  of  the  republic — was  incurred  for  no  purpose  of  public  utility, 
and  was  productive  of  nothing  but  mischief.  The  whole  effect  of  the 
scheme  was  to  divert  a  certain  amount  of  the  national  capital  from  the 
production  of  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  &c.,  the  equivalents  sent  to 
foreigners  in  payment  of  manufactured  goods,  to  the  direct  production  of 
these  goods  themselves  !  And  as  the  latter  species  of  industry  is  nowise 
suitable  to  America,  a  tax  of  thirteen  millions  per  annum  was  imposed  on 
the  Union,  that  the  manufacturers  might  be  enabled  to  continue  a  losing 
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Nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  than  the  fiicts  adduced  by  Mr.  MacCul- 
loGh>  or  more  cogent  than  his  reasoning.  The  system,  however,  has 
happily  worked  its  own  cure.  It  produced  a  schism  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States.  The  planters  found  that  the  market  for  their  cotton 
and  tobacco  was  closed,  and  South  Carolina  at  last  refused  to  obey  the 
custom  acts,  and  to  repel  force  by  force.  Mr.  Clay's  New  Tariff  Bill  was 
then  enacted :  the  duties  were  lowered,  and  civil  war  was  averted.  Thus 
it  appears  that  financial  ignorance  might  have  dismembered  the  Union. 
Such  is  the  high  importance  of  useful  knowledge  in  guarding  nations  as 
well  as  individuals  against  error.  It  is  not  perhaps  affirming  too  much, 
that  the  continental  system  was  the  main  cause  of  the  downed  of  Napo- 
leon, who,  in  the  blind  expectation  of  destroying  the  commerce  of  England 
by  shutting  her  out  of  the  European  market  as  a  seUer,  at  the  same  time 
prevented  her  from  being  a  purchaser,  and  thus  made  an  enemy  of  every 
merchant,  farmer,  and  tradesman,  in  the  countries  subjected  to  his  sway. 
May  his  fote  be  a  warning  to  all  military  despots,  and  may  they  learn 
horn  it,  that  no  nation  can  aggrandize  itself  by  ruining  its  neighbour, 
for,  when  the  true  principles  of  commerce  are  known  to  depend  on  reci- 
procity, men  must  be  indeed  insane  who  slaughter  their  own  customers. 
War  is  like  the  foolish  countryman  who,  instead  of  feeding  and  cherishing 
the  fowl  that  laid  golden  eggs,  wrung  its  neck  in  the  hope  of  finding  the 
mine  in  its  stomach. 
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It  was  formerly  held^  as  a  sound  principle  of  diplomacy,  tlist  any  given 
nation  would  be  prosperous  in  proportion  as  it  choked  .up  the  sources  of 
wealth  among  its  neighbours.  The  statesmen  of  those  days  repudiated 
the  doctrine  of  "Live  and  let  live.*'  They  acknowledged  the  importance 
of  the  division  of  labour  when  applied  to  the  productions  of  thm  own 
country,  but  they  were  too  short-sighted  to  recognize  the  utility  of  its 
extension  among  all  mankind.  In  respect  to  foreign  trade,  nature  has 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  principle  in  inherent  differences  of  soil  and 
climate,  which  creates  marked  differences  in  raw  material.  The  exdiange- 
able  value  of  this  varied  produce,  whether  in  the  form  of  raw  materisl  or 
manufactures,  must  always  be  affected  by  its  excess  in  some  countries 
and  its  deficiency  in  other  countries,  thus  giving  birth  to  supply  and 
demand,  the  presence  of  both  of  which  is  essential  to  barter.  A  man  wko 
should  attempt  to  grow  cotton  in  England  under  hot  houses  would  be 
considered  a  maniac,  and  the  people  of  Bengal  would  be  laughed  at  if 
they  attempted  to  manufacture  it  when  grown.  Here  then  we  see  two 
countries,  separated  by  thousands  of  miles,  with  a  diversity  of  soil  and 
climate,  mutually  benefitted  by  the  division  of  labour ;  for,  though  the  raw 
cotton  has  to  be  shipped  to  Lancashire,  and,  when  wrought,  reshipped  to 
India,  the  Hindoos  can  buy  it  for  less  money  than  it  would  cost  them  to 
manufincture  it  at  home.  By  following  out  this  principle,  it  is  clear  that 
England  ought  to  supply  herself  with  the  com  of  Poland,  instead  of 
forcing  a  niggardly  and  unsuited  soil  to  raise  crops  which  nature  never 
intended  it  to  bear.  The  north  of  Europe  would  then  cease  to  waste  its 
capital  in  pushing  forward  unprofitable  manufactures,  and  supply  hersdf 
from  England.  The  French  government  should  forthwith  rq>eal  its  pro- 
hibitory tariff,  and,  eschewing  the  drivelling  foolery,  of  our  being  their 
natural  enemies,  take  our  iron  and  cutlery  on  fair  terms,  and  thus  give 
vent  to  their  wines.  By  this  friendly  intercourse  all  would  flourish :  we 
should  hear  no  more  of  glutted  markets  and  the  stagnation  of  trade :  the 
bond  of  mutual  interest  would  so  closely  unite  different  nations,  that  thej 
would  regard  each  other  as  brothers,  and  war  would  cease,  because  wsr 
would  snap  asunder  the  links  of  that  social  chain  which  commerce  would 
have  forged. 

Take  the  case  of  a  retail  tradesman,  a  grocer,  for  instance,  abont  to 
start  in  business.  If  he  had  the  choice  of  selecting  his  own  field  of 
operations,  he  would  assuredly  prefer  a  crowded  and  wealthy  neighboar- 
hood,  to  one  that  was  scanty  and  poor.  Every  dealer  appreciates  the 
advantage  of  what  is  called  "  situation,"  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
rent  of  a  shop  greatly  depends  on  its  locality.  Now,  if  this  be  true  of  the 
home  trade,  it.  is  equally  true  of  the  foreign  trade ;  and,  instead  of  envying 
the  prosperity  of  surrounding  nations,  we  ought  to  rejoice  at  every  ad- 
vance they  make  in  wealth.  They  are  better  able  to  supply  us  with  those 
articles  which  we  cannot  raise  ourselves,  and  at  the  same  time  better  able 
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to  purchase  those  commodities  which  we  hare  in  excess.  It  cannot  be 
too  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind,  that  exportation  and  importation  are, 
and  must  ever  be,  baaed  on  reciprocity,  and  that  a  country  that  cannot, 
or  will  not  buy,  must  not  expect  to  sell.  The  celebrated  Hume^  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Jealousy  of  Trade,  denonncing  the  stupid  policy  of  attempt- 
ing to  impoverish  our  neighbours,  has  the  following  excellent  remarks  : 
''Were  such  narrow  and  malignant  politics  to  meet  with  success,  we 
ahooki  reduce  all  our  neighbouring  nations  to  the  same  state  of  sloth  and 
ignorance  that  prevails  in  Morocco  and  the  coast  of  Barbary.  But  what 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  They  could  send  us  no  commodities  ;  they 
oonld  take  none  from  us ;  our  domestic  commerce  itself  would  languish 
from  want  of  emulation,  example,  and  instruction ;  and  we  ourselves 
should  soon  fall  into  the  same  abject  condition  to  which  we  had  reduced 
them.  I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  acknowledge,  that  not  only  as  a  man, 
Imt  as  a  British  subject,  I  pray  for  the  flourishing  commerce  of  Germany, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  even  France  itself.  I  am,  at  least,  certain  that  Great 
Britain,  and  all  those  nations  would  flourish  more,  did  their  sovereigns 
and  ministers  adopt  such  enlarged  and  benevolent  sentiments  towards 
each  other." 

The  condition  of  Spain  is  a  striking  example  of  the  evils  of  the  prohi- 
bitory system.  Since  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  she  has  been  rapidly 
retrograding ;  her  population  has  declined,  her  trade  has  Allien  off,  and 
her  public  revenue  has  been  all  but  extinguished.  The  country  which 
sent  to  sea  Uie  £unons  Armada,  had  not  rery  recently  a  single  vessel  of 
war.  She  still,  however,  possesses  all  the  natural  advantages  of  climate, 
Boil»  and  situation,  which  she  enjoyed  in  her  more  prosperous  days,  but 
their  value  is  destroyed  by  the  absurdity  of  her  custom-house  laws.  The 
duties  levied  upon  British  manufactured  goods  amount,  in  many  cases,  to 
100  per  eent.,  a  temptation  to  smuggling  not  to  be  resisted,  and  thus  the 
whole  country  swarms  with  guerillas  by  whom  this  illicit  trade  is  carried 
on.  Smuggling  is  not  only  a  financial,  but  a  moral  evil,  for  it  engenders 
habits  of  life  peculiarly  hostile  to  peaceful  industry,  and  gives  a  predatory 
and  reckless  character  to  the  population.  Mr.  In^,  in  his  able  work 
entitled  "Spain  in  1830,**  thus  expresses  himself:  ''As  one  example  of 
the  impolicy  of  the  system,  I  may  cite  a  fact  respecting  the  trade  in  salted 
fish,  the  returns  of  which  I  have  before  me.  The  import  of  this  article 
into  Cadiz  in  one  year,  before  that  city  was  made  a  free  port,  amounted 
to  four  vesseb,  whose  cargoes  reached  4,092  cwt.  -,  while  at  the  free  port 
of  Gibraltar,  in  the  same  year,  forty-one  vessels  entered  with  89,106  cwt., 
the  whole  of  which  was  intended  for  the  illicit  trade,  and  passed  into 
Spain  through  the  hands  of  the  smugglers.  The  duty  on  this  article  is 
more  than  100  par  cent. ;  the  smuggler  considers  himself  remunerated  by 
a  gain  of  25  per  cent. ;  so  that  the  article  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
market  through  the  contraband  trade,  is  sold  75  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
that  which  is  admitted  upon  payment  of  the  regular  duties.*' 
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Experience  has  abuadantly  proved  tbat  the  prohibitory  system  nlwjs 
creates  smuggling.  To  counteract  ilticit  trade,  a  heayy  tax  is  placed  on 
the  country  in  the  shape  of  revenue  cruizers^  land  police,  and  custom 
house  officers,  but  no  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  government,  no  seve- 
rity of  law,  can  put  down  the  contraband  system.  High  duties  are  in 
fact  a  premium  offered  to  the  smuggler,  and  so  long  as  they  continue,  he 
vdU  pursue  his  calling.  This  monstrous  policy  saps  the  morals  of  a 
nation,  for  many  are  induced  to  commit  perjury  in  taking  what  is  called 
a  custom  house  oath.  So  that  in  whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  the 
prohibitory  system,  we  find  it  fraught  with  unmixed  evil,  drying  up  the 
sources  of  national  wealth,  creating  Jealousies  among  different  natioiBs, 
driving  industry  out  of  its  natural  channels,  and  thwartitag  the  benevolence 
of  the  Almighty. 

The  facts  already  stated  and  the  arguments  deduced  from  them  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  place  the  importance  of  free  trade  in  a  dear  point  of 
view.  In  matters  of  finance,  as  in  every  thing  else,  knowledge  is  power ; 
and  we  have  seen,  in  numerous  instances,  that  ignorance  of  the  true  prm- 
ciptes  of  commerce  has  sacrificed  the  substance  of  wealth  to  the  shadow. 
Nations,  by  attempting  to  impoverish  each  other,  have  impoverished 
themselves,  and  the  refusal  to  buy  the  commodities  of  their  neighboms 
on  fair  terms,  has  closed  the  foreign  market  against  their  own  goods. 
Nature  has  distributed  her  bounties  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  difference  of  soil  and  climate :  she  has  imfAanted  in  man  a 
desire  to  enjoy  them  all ;  she  has  given  him  fisculties  to  accompH^  those 
desires  3  nay  more,  she  has  invested  the  magnet  with  the  properties  of  aa 
invisible  guide  to  the  navigator,  and  in  many  seas  assisted  his  labour  by 
those  constantly  recurring  breezes,  called  the  trade  winds.  What  other 
inference  can  we  draw  from  these  circumstances,  but  that  nature  intended 
commerce  to  be  the  means  of  uniting  into  one  family  the  whole  human 
race,  by  making  nations  dq>endent  on  each  other  for  their  mutual  happi- 
ness. How  monstrous,  then,  are  custom  house  restrictions,  prohibitory 
tariffs,  and  commercial  monopolies,  whidi,  instead  of  assisting,  counteract 
the  intentions  of  nature, — sacrifice  general  good  to  individual  aggran- 
dizement,— impede  the  march  of  civilizati9n,  so  essentially  dependent  on 
the  division  of  labour,  and  choke  up  the  springs  and  fountains  of  nadonal 
wealth.  The  true  principles  of  trade  teach  us  to  buy  as  cheaply  and  to  sell 
as  dearly  as  we  can ;  they  tell  us  plainly  that,  if  a  nation  wiU  not  impoft, 
she  must  cease  to  export:  that  purchasers  and  sellers  must  meet  each  other 
in  the  spirit  of  reciprocity,  and  that  the  progressively  advancing  wealdi 
of  nations  depends  on  the  diviakm  of  labour  and  the  freedom  of  trade. 

Many  persons  take  a  singular  pleasure  in  prognosticatiag  the  approach- 
ing downfisl  of  British  graadeor.  They  contend  that  she  has  attained  to 
the  zenith  of  her  prosperity,  and  that  she  ^riU  speedily  experience  the  &ie 
of  ancient  Tyre.    Bat  agahist  these  dtacouiaging  prophemes,  it  is  easy  to 
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collect  abundant  proofs  to  dissipate  the  alarm,  which  ignorance  has  excited, 
and  which  credulity  has  embraced.  England  possesses  all  the  elements  of 
solid  wealth,  and  the  foundations  of  her  strength  are  sufficiently  ample 
and  firm  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  loftiest  superstructure.  If  she  falls 
from  her  palmy  state,  or  even  if  she  does  not  continue  to  advance  in 
wealth  and  civilization,  it  will  not  arise  from  any  want  of  resources,  but 
in  consequence  of  those  resources  being  abused.  But  even  against  this 
contingency,  we  can  find  protection  in  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the 
people,  who  are  every  year  becoming  more  competent  to  see  their  own 
true  interests.  All  government  rests  on  opinion,  and  the  great  di£Eusion 
of  knowledge,  which  is  happily  now  being  eflected,  will  disperse  the 
douda  of  error,  and  settle  public  opinion  on  the  rock  of  truth. 

Our  best  security,  after  popular  education,  consists  in  the  matured 
excellence  of  many  of  our  institutions,  nothing  similar  to  which  were 
known  to  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Foreign  trade  is  fully  protected 
against  risk  by  the  system  of  marine  insurance  :  life  insurance  secures 
fiimilies  from  destitution,  and  fire  insurance  guarantees  the  value  of 
buildings  and  manufiictories.  The  credit  and  good  ftdth  of  government 
gives  stability  to  the  public  funds,  and  every  'receiver  of  dividends  has  a 
direct  interest  in  improving  and  maintuning  the  laws ;  while  the  institu- 
tion of  Saving  Banks  has  generated  habits  of  prudent  economy  among 
the  poorest  classes,  and  given  them  a  permanent  stake  in  the  welfwe  of 
the  nation.  There  thus  exists  throughout  Britain  an  implied  guarantee  of 
mutual  obligation  and  mutual  benefit  among  all  ranks»  such  as  never 
existed  in  any  other  country  or  in  any  other  age,  and  no  individual  section 
of  society  can  break  that  general  guarantee  without  endangering  their 
own  personal  securities ;  so  inseparably  are  interest  and  duty  combined. 

The  fixed  capital  of  England,  combined  with  the  skill  and  industry  of 
the  inhabitants,  exceeds  that  of  all  other  nations.  Her  roads,  her  har- 
bours, her  machinery,  and  her  shipping,  constitute  a  mine  of  wealth,  the 
value  of  which  is  incalculable.  In  aU  the  useful  arts,  she  is  immeasurably 
in  advance  of  all  other  countries,  and  on  that  account  she  now  is,  and 
must  continue  to  be,  the  manufacturer  of  the  whole  civilized  globe. 
Sound  principles  of  government  are  now  making  rapid  progress  through- 
out the  world,  and  humanity  and  commerce  both  look  forward  with 
delighted  hope  at  the  prospective  regeneration  of  the  Peninsula,  when 
Spain  and  Portugal  will  be  enabled  to  purchase  largely  the  produce  of 
English  industry,  and  send  us  in  return  the  fruits  of  their  genial  climate. 
Knowledge  wiU  soon  convince  our  enlightened  neighbours  of  France,  that 
her  own  best  interests  have  as  yet  been  sacrificed  by  the  absurd  jealousies 
of  trade,  and  she  will  open  her  ports  to  us  on  terms  of  just  and  amicable 
reciprocity.  We  see  in  the  distant  vista  of  futurity  the  emancipated 
people  of  South  America  rising  into  opulence  and  giving  a  fresh  stimulus 
to  the  English  market,  and  unless  the  vision  be  deceitful,  benighted  Egypt 
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will  ere  long  emerge  from  the  desolating  rudeness  of  centuries  of  baiba- 
rism,  and  supplying  from  her  fruitful  soil  the  manufieu^turers  of  Lancashire 
with  cotton,  reap  the  reward  of  her  agricultural  industry  in  the  receipt  of 
British  commodities. 


ON    PLEASURE. 
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Strephon,  indulge  thy  generous  flight, 

And  rove  with  spirit  unconflned, 
The  primrose  paths  of  gay  delight 

And  giTe  dull  scruples  to  the  wind : 
Through  every  night  and  every  day, 
Let  festive  pleasure  guide  thy  way, 
And  o*er  thy  every  thought  maintain  unrivalled  sway. 

Where  Comus  holds  his  Jovial  court 

With  sparkling  nectar  fill  the  bowl, 
While  the  free  sons  of  gladness  spori. 

And  wit  darts  sunbeams  on  the  soul : 
While  loud  the  cheering  carol  rings. 
Or  harp  resounds  with  sprightly  strings) 
Till  mirth  in  triumph  soar  with  full  expanded  w4ngi. 

Hie  thee  anon  to  Celia's  bower* 

Clasp  the  dear  charmer  to  thy  breast. 
And,  rapt  by  love's  ecstatic  power, 

Confess  thy  soul  supremely  blest. 
Should  Celia's  luscious  beauties  cloy, 
Let  fresher  charms  thy  heart  employ, 
And  plunge  anew  in  golphs  of  highly  seaeoned  Joy. 

Thus  folly  chaunts  her  siren  lay : 

Yet,  Strephon  pause  to  fix  thy  choice, 
Till  with  attention  thoa  shalt  wei^ 

The  sober  strains  of  wisdom's  voice. 
She,  not  a  flatterer,  but  a  friend, 
Will  point  the  perils  that  attend. 
And  prove  these  brief  delights  In  lasting  woes  must  end. 

Deluded  rover,  think  in  time, 

Ere  pleasure's  bane  thy  vitals  seize, 
To  Jocund  youth,  sweet  hour  of  prime, 

Succeeds  a  train  of  vulgar  days. 
Ere  long  thy  life  blood's  fervid  tide  -> 

In  languid  rounds  will  feebly  glide,  S 

And  with  it  all  thy  glee  and  revelry  subside.     ^ 

Ah  I  trust  not  youth ;  for  reason's  eye, 

Beneath  his  masque  of  luring  smiles, 
Can  well  discern  the  traitor  sly. 

And  in  his  fondness  mark  his  wiles. 
He  soothes  thee  only  to  betray, 
Claaped  by  the  hand.  In  winalng  way. 
He  leads  thee  step  by  step  to  weakness  and  dacay 


} 
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river  thnii  that  murmun  by, 

Feeds  a  fair  tree's  luxiuriant  pride, 
And  bids  its  branches  tower  on  high,  ' 

And  spread  their  verdure  o'er  the  tide  ; 
While  all  the  time  the  faisidious  foe  '\ 

Unnoticed  aims  the^certain  blow,  \ 

And  gradual  saps  its  root,  and  lays  its  beauties  low.  > 

The  hoars,  that  now  so  gaily  dance 

With  feathered  feet,  will  soon  be  past ; 
Soon  will  the  heavy  days  advance 

With  doubts  and  bodings  overcast : 
A  lowering  gloom  thy  soul  shall  shroud,  ^ 

While  Conscience,  seated  in  the  cloud,  \ 

Shall  lance  lier  livid  flash,  and  roll  her  thunders  loud.  j 

The  fears  of  something  past  the  grave. 

Which  youth's  quick  pulses  now  controul. 
Anon  shall  every  fence  outbrave. 

And  burst,  like  torrents,  on  the  soul. 
Alas  1  His  then  the  excluded  thought  ) 

Shall  rush  with  tenfold  terror  fraught,  > 

And  keenest  anguish  prove  thy  joys  are  dearly  bought.  / 

Thus  if  a  host  has  long  assailed 

The  walls  of  some  devoted  town, 
When  at  the  last  its  works  have  foiled, 

And  all  its  towers  are  battered  down, 
The  more  delay  the  siegers  found, 
The  harder  toil  to  win  the  ground, 
More  fierce  they  mount  the  breach,  and  pour  wild  havoe  round. 

What  scenes  thy  thoughtless  youth  prepares 

For  the  dull  days  of  drooping  age, 
When  tottering  limbs,  and  hoary  hairs, 

The  king  of  terrors  near  presage. 
This  world  no  solace  shall  supply  \ 
The  next  shall  scowl  with  threatening  eye ; 
And  wearied  out  with  life,  thy  soul  shall  dread  to  die. 

So  from  a  cliff's  serial  brow,  • 

If  slips  pereiianee  some  heedless  swain, 
And  midway  meets  a  thorny  bough. 

He  gripes  it^th  an  eager  strain  ; 
Hopeless  and  horrid  is  his  state ;  '\ 

His  anguish,  while  he  clings,  is  great ;  > 

And  should  he  part  his  grasp,  perdition  is  his  Ihte.  / 
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The  family  name  of  Mr.  Elwes,  was  Meggot,  and  as  his  name  was  John, 
the  conjunction  of  Jack  Meggot,  made  strangers  sometimes  imagine  that 
bis  intimiites  were  addressing  him  by  an  assumed  appellation.     His  father 
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was  a  great  brewer  of  great  eminence.  Hit  dwvUing-honae  and  offices 
were  situated  in  Southwark  ;  which  borough  was  formerly  represented  in 
parliament  by  his  grandfather^  Sir  Geoive  Meggot.  Bir.  Clowes  is  now 
in  possession  of  the  above  premises.  He  purchased  during  his  life,  the 
estate  now  in  possession  of  the  family  at  Marcham,  in  Beikshire,  of  the 
Calverts,  who  were  in  the  same  line.  The  father  died  while  the  late  Mr. 
Elwes  was  only  four  years  old ;  so,  little  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Elwea  is 
to  be  attributed  to  him  ;  but,  from  the  mother,  it  may  be  traced  at  once ; 
for  thougli  she  was  left  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  her 
husband — she  starved  herself  to  death !  The  only  children  from  the 
marriage  above,  were  Mr.  Elwes  and  a  daughter,  who  married  the  father 
of  the  late  Colonel  Timms — and  from  thence  came  the  intail  of  some 
part  of  the  present  estate. 

At  an  early  period  of  life  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  School,  where  he 
remained  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  During  that  time,  he  certainly  had  not 
misapplied  his  talents — for  he  was  a  good  classical  scholar  to  the  last, 
and,  it  is  a  circumstance  not  a  little  remarkable,  thoogh  well  authenti- 
cated, that  he  never  read  afterwards.  Never  was  he  seen  at  any  pmod 
of  his  future  life  with  a  book,  nor  had  he,  in  all  his  different  houses 
left  behind  him,  books  that  would,  were  they  collected  together,  sell  for 
two  pounds.  His  knowledge  in  accounts  was  still  more  trifling,  and,  in 
some  measure,  may  account  for  the  total  ignorance  he  was  always  in,  as 
to  his  own  affairs.  From  Westminster  School,  Mr.  Elwes  removed  to 
Geneva,  where  he  soon  entered  upon  piovuits  more  agreeable  than  study. 
The  riding  master  of  the  academy  there,  had  then  to  boast,  perhaps,  three 
of  the  best  riders  in  Europe,  Mr.  Worsley,  Mr.  Elwes,  and  Sir  Sidney 
Meadows.  Of  the  three,  Elwes  was  reckoned  the  most  desperate  :  the 
you^g  horses  were  always  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  was  ike  rough  rider 
to  the  other  two. 

On  his  return  to  England,  aft-er  an  absence  of  two  or  three  years,  he 
was  to  be  introduced  to  his  uncle,  the  late  Sir  Harry  Elwes,  who  was  then 
living  at  Stoke,  in  Suffolk,  perhaps  the  most  peifect  picture  of  human 
penury  that  ever  existed.  The  attempts  of  saving  money  were,  in  him,  ao 
extraordinaiy,  that  Mr.  Elwes,  perhaps,  never  quite  reached  them,  even 
at  the  last  period  of  his  life. 

His  possessions  at  the  time  of  his  death,  were  supposed  to  be,  at  least 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds;  his  annual  expenditure  was 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds. 

However  incredible  this  may  appear,  it  is  yet  strictly  true }  his  clothes 
cost  him  nothing,  for  he  took  them  out  of  an  old  chest,  where  they  had 
lain  since  the  gay  days  of  Sir  Jervaise. 

He  kept  his  household  chiefly  upon  game,  and  fish  whidi  he  had  in  his 
own  ponds ;  and  the  cows  which  grazed  before  his  own  door,  furnished 
milk,  cheese,  and  butter,  for  the  little  economical  household.  What  fuel 
he  did  bixn,  his  woods  supplied. 

To  this  uncle  and  this  property  Mr.  Elwes  succeeded,  when  he  had 
advanced  beyond  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  And  for  fifteen  years 
previous  to  this  period,  it  was,  that  he  was  known  in  the  fashionable 
circles  of  London.  He  had  always  a  turn  for  play ;  and  it  was  only  late 
in  life,  and  from  paying  always,  and  not  always  being  paid,  that  he 
conceived  disgust  at  the  mclination. 

The  theory  which  he  possessed,  "  that  it  was  impossible  to  ask  a 
gentleman  for  mone)r»**  he  perfectly  confirmed  by  the  practice,  and  he 
never  violated  this  feeling  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life. 
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Ob  tlufl  fitbjectf  whieh  regards  tbe  iDBiiDer9  of  Mr.  Elwes,  gladly  I  seize 
an  opportunity  to  sp^k  of  them  with  the  praise  that  is  their  diie.  They 
were  siioh — so  gentle,  so  attentive,  so  gentlemanly,  and  so  engaging,  that 
rudeness  could  not  ruflle  them,  nor  strong  ingratitude  break  their  obser- 
vance. He  retained  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  old  court  to  the  last ;  but 
he  had  a  praise  £ir  beyond  this ;  he  had  the  most  gallant  disregard  of  his 
own  person,  and  all  care  about  himself  ever  witnessed  in  man. 

It  is  curious  to  remairk  how  he  then  contrived  to  mingle  small  attempts 
at  saving,  with  objects  of  the  most  unbounded  dissipation.  After  sitting 
up  a  whole  night  at  play  for  thousands,  with  the  most  fashionable  and 
profligate  men  of  the  time,  amidst  splendid  rooms,  gilt  sophas,  wax  lights, 
and  waiters  attendant  at  his  call,  he  would  walk  out  at  about  four  in  the 
morning,  not  towards  liome,  but  into  Smithfield !  to  meet  his  own  cattle 
wkich  were  coming  from  Haydonhall,  a  farm  of  his  in  Essex.  There 
would  this  same  man,  forgetful  of  the  scenes  he  had  just  left,  stand  in  the 
cold  or  rain,  bartering  with  a  carcass  butch^  for  a  shilling  1  Sometimes, 
when  Ihe  cattle  did  not  arrive  at  the  hour  he  expected,  he  would  walk  on 
in  the  mixe  to  meet  them  ;  and,  more  than  once,  has  gone  on  foot  the 
whole  way  to  bis  farm  without  stopping,  which  was  seventeen  miles  from 
JLondoo,  after  sitting  up  the  whole  night.  He  always  travelled  on  horse- 
hack*  To  see  him  setting  out  on  a  journey,  was  a  matter  truly  curious ; 
his  first  care  was  to  put  two  or  three  eggs,  boiled  hard,  into  his  great  coat 
pocket,  or  any  scraps  of  bread  which  he  found — baggage  he  never  took— 
then,  mounting  one  of  his  hunters,  his  next  attention  was  to  get  out  of 
London,  into  that  road  where  turnpikes  were  the  fewest.  Then,  stopping 
imder  ajpy  hedge  where  grass  presented  itself  for  his  horse,  and  a  httle 
water  for  himself,  he  would  sit  down  and  refresh  himself  and  his  horse 
together. 

In  the  life  of  Mr.  I^wes,  the  luxuriant  sources  of  industry  or  enjoyment 
all  stood  still.  He  encouraged  no  art,  he  bestowed  not  on  any  improve- 
ment }  he  diiTused  no  blessings  around  him  3  and  the  distressed  received 
nothing  from  his  hand.  What  was  got  from  him,  was  only  obtained  from 
his  want  of  knowledge — by  knowledge  that  was  superior,  and  knaves  and 
sharpers  mi^t  have  lived  upon  him,  while  poverty  and  honesty  would 
have  starved  But  not  to  the  offers  of  high  interest  alone,  were  his  ears 
open.  The  making  him  trifling  presents,  or  doing  business  for  him  for 
nothing,  were  little  snug  allurements,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  needy, 
always  drew  him  on  to  a  loan  of  money.  A  small  wine  merchant,  who 
Jiad  these  views,  begged  his  acceptance  of  some  very  fine  wine,  and  in  a 
short  time  obtained  the  loan  of  some  hundred  pounds.  Old  Elwes  used 
evor  after  to  say,  "  It  was,  indeed,  very  fine  vrine,  for  it  cost  him  twenty 
pounds  a  battle !  '* 

Mr.  Elwes,  from  his  father  Mr.  Meggot,  had  inherited  some  property  \n 
houses  in  Liondon,  j^rticularly  about  the  Haymarket,  not  far  from  which 
old  Mr.  Elwes  drew  his  first  breath,  for,  by  his  register,  it  appears  he  was 
bom  in  St  James's  pariah.  To  this  property  he  began  now  to  add  by 
engagements  with  one  of  xbA  Adams,  about  buUding,  which  he  increased 
from  year  to  year  to  a  very  large  extent.  Great  part  of  Marylebone  soon 
criled  him  her  founder. 

Portland  Place  and  Portroan  Square,  the  riding  houses  and  stables  of  the 
seooad  troop  of  life  guards,  and  buildings  too  numerous  to  name,  all  rose 
out  of  his  pocket.  In  possessions  so  large,  of  course  it  woidd  happen 
that  some  of  the  houses  were  without  a  tenant ;  and,  theref<»e,  it  was  the 
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custom  of  Mr.  Elwes,  whenever  he  went  to  London,  to  occupy  any  of 
these  premises  which  might  happen  to  be  vacant.  He  had  thus  a  new 
way  of  seeing  London  and  its  inhabitants,  for  he  travelled  in  this  manner 
from  street  to  street  3  and  whenever  any  body  chose  to  take  the  hoase 
where  he  was,  he  was  always  ready  to  move  into  any  other.  He  wis 
frequently  an  itinerant  for  a  night's  lodging  3  and  though  master  of  abore 
an  hundred  houses,  he  never  wished  to  rest  his  head  long  in  any  he 
chose  to  call  his  own.  A  couple  of  beds,  a  couple  of  chairs,  a  table,  and 
an  old  woman,  were  all  his  furniture,  and  he  moved  them  about  at  a 
minute's  warning.  The  scene  which  terminated  the  life  of  this  old 
woman,  is  not  the  least  singular  among  the  anecdotes  that  are  recorded 
of  Mr.  Elwes.*  But  it  is  too  well  authenticated  to  be  doubted.  I  had 
the  circumstance  related  to  me  by  the  late  Colonel  Timms  himself. 

Mr.  Elwes  had  come  to  town  in  his  usual  way,  and  taken  up  his  abode 
in  one  of  his  houses  that  were  empty.  Colonel  Timms,  who  wished 
much  to  see  him,  by  some  accident  was  informed  that  his  uncle  was  in 
London,  but  then  how  to  find  him  was  the  difficulty.  He  enquired  at  all 
the  usual  places,  where  it  was  probable  he  might  be  heard  of;  he  went  to 
Mr.  Hoare's,  his  banker  3  to  the  Mount  CofTee-House  3  but  no  tidiogi 
were  to  be  heard  of  him.  Not  many  days  afterwards,  however,  he  learat 
from  a  person  whom  he  met  accidentally,  that  they  had  seen  Mr.  Elwes 
going  into  an  uninhabited  house  in  Great  Marlborough-street.  This  was 
some  clue  to  Colonel  Timms  :  and  away  he  went  thither.  As  the  best 
mode  of  information,  he  got  hold  of  a  chairman — ^but  no  intelligence 
could  he  gain  of  a  gentleman  called  Mr.  Elwes.  Colonel  Timms  then 
described  his  person — but  no  gentleman  had  been  seen.  A  pot  boy, 
however,  recollected  that  he  had  seen  a  poor  old  man  opening  the  door 
of  the  stable,  and  locking  it  after  him ;  and  from  every  description,  it 
agreed  with  the  person  of  old  Mr.  Elwes.  Of  course.  Colonel  Timms 
went  to  the  house :  he  knocked  very  loudly  at  the  door,  but  no  one 
answered.  Some  of  the  neighbours  said  they  had  seen  such  a  man,  but 
no  answer  could  be  obtained  from  the  house.  On  this  added  information, 
however,  Colonel  Timms  resolved  to  have  the  stable  door  opened,  and  a 
blacksmith  was  sent  for,  and  they  entered  the  house  together.  In  the 
lower  parts  of  it,  all  was  shut  and  silent.  On  ascending  the  stair  case, 
however,  they  heard  the  moans  of  a  person,  seemingly  in  distress.  They 
went  to  the  chamber,  and  there,  upon  an  old  pallet  bed,  lay  stretched 
out,  seiemingly  in  death,  the  figure  of  old  Mr.  Elwes.  For  some  time  he 
seemed  insensible  that  any  body  was  near  him  3  but  on  some  cordials 
being  administered  by  a  neighbouring  apothecary,  who  was  sent  for,  he 
recovered  enough  to  say :  "  that  he  had,  he  believed,  been  ill  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  that  there  was  an  old  woman  in  the  house,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  she  had  not  been  near  him.  That  she  had  been  iH 
herself,  but  that  she  had  got  well,  he  supposed,  and  ^ne  away.'* 

On  repairing  to  the  garrets,  they  found  the  old  woman,  the  companion 
of  all  his  movements,  and  the  partner  of  all  his  joumies,  stretched  oat 
lifeless  on  a  rug  upon  the  floor.  To  all  appearances  she  had  been  dead 
for  two  days. 

In  three  successive  parliaments,  Mr.  Elwes  was  chosen  for  Berkshire ; 
and  he  sat  as  member  of  the  house  of  commons  about  twelve  years.  It 
is  to  his  honour,  an  honour  in  these  times,  indeed,  most  rare !  that  in 
every  part  of  his  conduct,  and  in  every  vote  he  gave,  he  proved  himself 
to  be  what  he  truly  was — an  independent  country  gentleman. 
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AH  thia  time  the  income  of  Mr.  Elwes  was  increasing  hourly^  and  bis 
present  expenditure  was  next  to  nothing ;  for  the  little  pleasures  be  had 
once  engaged  in,  he  had  now  given  up.  He  kept  no  house,  and  only  one 
old  servant,  and  a  couple  of  horses ;  he  resided  with  bis  nephew ;  his  two 
sons  he  had  stationed  in  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  to  look  after  his 
respective  estates  5  and  his  dress  certainly  was  no  expense  to  him  5  for, 
had  not  other  people  been  more  careful  than  himself,  he  would  not  have 
had  it  even  mended. 

When  he  left  London,  he  went  on  horseback  to  his  country  seat,  with 
his  couple  of  hard  eggs,  and  without  once  stopping  upon  the  road  to  any 
house.  He  always  took  the  most  unfrequented  road,  but  Marcham  was 
the  seat  he  now  chiefly  visited  $  which  had  some  reason  to  be  flattered 
with  the  preference,  as  his  journey  into  Sufiblk  cost  him  only  two  pence 
half-penny,  while  that  into  Berkshire  amounted  to  four  pence. 

When  his  son  was  in  the  guards,,  he  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of 
dining  at  the  officers*  table  there.  The  politeness  of  his  manners  ren- 
dered him  agreeable  to  every  one,  and,  in  time,  he  became  acquainted  with 
every  officer  in  the  corps  5  amongst  the  rest,  with  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Tempest,  whose  good  humour  was  almost  proverbial.  A  vacan- 
cy  happening  in  a  majority,  it  fell  to  this  gentleman  to  purchase ;  but  as 
money  is  not  always  to  be  got  upon  landed  property  immediately,  it  was 
imagined  some  officer  would  have  been  obliged  to  purchase  over  his  head. 
Old  Mr.  Elwes  heard  of  the  circumstance,  and  sent  him  the  money.  He 
aaked  no  security — he  had  seen  Captain  Tempest,  and  liked  his  manners ; 
and  he  never  once  afterwards  talked  to  him  about  the  payment  of  it.  On 
the  death  of  Captain  Tempest,  which  happened  shortly  after,  the  money 
was  replaced.  That  Mr.  Elwes  was  no  loser  by  the  event,  does  not  take 
awayfrom  the  merit  of  the  deed ;  and  it  stands  amongst thosesingular  records 
of  his  character,  that  reason  has  to  reconcile,  or  philosophy  to  account 
for,  that  the  same  man,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  could  be  prodigal 
of  thousands,  and  yet  almost  deny  to  himself  the  necessaries  of  life ! 

As  no  gleam  of  favourite  passion,  or  any  ray  of  amusement,  broke 
through  wis  gloom  of  penury,  his  insatiable  desire  of  saving  was  now 
become  uniform  and  systematic.  He  used  still  to  ride  about  the  country 
on  one  of  these  mares — but  then  he  rode  her  very  economically  j  on  the 
soft  turf  adjoining  the  road,  without  putting  himself  to  the  expense  of 
shoes;  as  he  observed,  "The  turf  was  so  pleasant  to  a  horse's  foot!" 
And  when  any  gentleman  called  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  the  boy  who 
attended  in  the  stables  was  proftise  enough  to  put  a  little  bay  before  his 
horse,  old  Elwes  would  slily  steal  back  into  the  stables,  and  take  the  hay 
very  carefully  away. 

That  very  strong  appetite  which  Mr.  Elwes  had  in  some  measure 
restrained  during  the  long  sitting  of  parliament,  he  now  indulged  most 
voraciously,  and  on  every  thing  he  could  And.  To  save,  as  he  tbodght, 
the  expense  of  going  to  a  butcher,  he  would  have  a  whole  sheep  killed, 
and  so  eat  mutton  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  When  he  occasionally  had 
his  river  drawn,  though  sometimes  horse-loads  of  small  fish  were  taken, 
not  one  would  he  sufier  to  be  thrown  in  again,  for  he  observed,  "  He 
should  never  see  them  again  ! "  Game  in  the  last  state  of  putre^tion, 
and  meat  that  walked  about  his  plate«  would  he  continue  to  eat,  rathef 
than  have  new  things  killed  before  the  old  provisions  were  finished. 

With  this  diet — the  charnel-house  of  sustenance — his  dress  kept  pace, 
equally  in  the  last  stage  of  absolute  dissolution.     Sometimes  he  would 
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walk  about  in  a  tatieted  brdWfi  coloured  hat,  and  ioitietitD6s  in  a  red  ind 
white  woollen  cap,  like  a  prisoner  confiaed  for  debt.  When  any  ftteds, 
who  might  occasionally  be  with  him,  were  absent,  he  would  carefdlly  put 
out  his  own  fire,  and  walk  to  the  house  of  a  neighbour ;  and  thus  make 
one  fire  serve  both.  In  short,  whatever  Cervantes  or  Molifarc  hare  pic- 
tured, in  their  most  sportive  tnoods,  of  avariee  in  the  eitreme,  here  might 
they  have  seen  realized  or  suipassed  ! 

His  shoes  he  would  never  suffer  to  be  cleaned,  lest  they  should  be  worn 
out  the  sooner.  The  scene  of  mortification  at  which  Mr.  Elwes  was  now 
arrived,' was  all  but  adeilial  of  the  common  neceasariea  of  life;  and 
indeed  it  might  have  admitted  a  doubt,  whether  or  not,  if  his  manon,  hi« 
fish  ponds,  and  some  grounds,  in  his  own  handd,  had  not  furnished  a 
subsistence,  where  he  had  not  actually  any  thing  to  buy,  he  would  not, 
rather  than  have  bought  any  thing,  have  starved  :  strange  as  this  msy 
appear,  it  is  not  etaggerated.  He,«  one  day,  during  this  period,  dined 
upon  the  remaining  part  of  a  moor  hen^  which  had  been  brought  oat  of 
the  water  by  a  rat !  and  at  an  otl\,er,  eat  an  undigested  part  of  a  pike, 
which  the  larger  one  had  swallowed,  bat  had  not  finished,  and  which 
were  taken  in  this  state  in  a  net !  At  the  time  this  last  circumstaac^ 
happened,  he  discovered  a  strange  kind  of  satisfiM^tion,  for  he  said: 
"  Aye,  this  was  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone  !  **  In  the  room  of  aQ 
comment — of  all  moral — let  me  say,  that  at  this  time  Mr.  Elwes  was 
perhaps  worth  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  !  and,  at  this  period, 
he  had  not  made  his  will, — of  course,  was  not  saving  from  any  sentimoic 
of  affection  for  any  person. 

As  in  the  day  he  would  allow  himself  no  fire,  he  went  to  bed  as  soon  as 
day  closed,  to  save  candle ;  and  had  began  to  deny  himself  even  the 
pleasure  of  sleeping  in  sheets.  In  short,  he  had  now  nearly  brought  to  a 
climaic  the  moral  of  his  whole  life — the  perfect  vanity  of  wealth. 

On  removing  from  Stoke,  he  went  to  his  farm-house  at  Haydon  Hall: 
a  scene  of  more  ruin  and  desolation,  if  possible,  than  either  his  houses  io 
Suffolk  or  Berkshire.  It  stood  alone,  on  the  borders  of  Bpping  Forest ; 
and  an  old  man  and  woman,  his  tenants,  were  the  only  penons  with 
whom  he  could  hold  any  converse.  Here  he  fell  ill ;  and,  as  he  wouki 
have  no  assistance,  and  had  not  even  a  servant,  he  lay  unattended  and 
almost  forgotten  for  nearly  a  fortnizht^indulging,  even  in  death,  that 
avarice  which  malady  could  not  subdue.  It  was  at  this  period  he  began 
to  think  of  making  his  will. 

The  property  disposed  of  to  two  natural  children  might  amount,  periiapsi 
to  ^Y^  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  entailed  estates  feU  to  Mr.  Timms, 
son  of  the  late  Richard  Timms,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  second  troop  of 
horse  guards.  The  close  of  Mr.  £lwes*s  life  was  still  reserved  for  one 
singularity  more,  and  which  wiD  not  be  held  less  singular  than  all  that  has 
passed  before  it,  when  his  disposition  and  his  advanced  age  are  considered. 
He  gave  away  his  affections  ;  he  conceived  the  tender  passion.  In  pliin 
terms,  having  been  accustomed  for  some  time  to  pass  his  houn^  oot  of 
economy,  with  the  two  maid  servants  in  the  kitchen,  one  of  them  had  the 
art  to  induce  him  to  fall  in  love  with  her ;  and  it  is  matter  of  doabt,  had 
it  not  been  discovered,  whether  she  would  not  have  had  the  power  oyer 
him  to  have  made  him  marry  her. — ^But  good  fortune,  and  the  attention 
of  his  friends,  saved  him  from  this  last  act,  in  which,  perhaps,  the  pitiable 
infirmity  of  nature,  weakened  and  worn  down  by  age  and  perpetual 
anxiety,  is  in  some  measure  to  be  called  to  account. 
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Mr.  Geovge  £lwe»  haTtng  now  settled  at  his  teat  at  Marcham^  in  Beik- 
shire,  he  was  naturally  desirous  that  in  the  assiduities  of  his  wife,  his  father 
mi^t  at  krooth  find  a  comfortable  home.  In  London,  he  was  certainly 
meet  uncomfortable ;  but  still,  with  these  temptadons  before  and  behind 
him,  a  jonmey,  wiUi  any  expense  annexed  to  it,  was  insurmountable. 
This,  however,  was  hickify  obviated  by  an  ofSev  horn  Mr.  Partis,  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  law,  to  take  him  to  his  ancient  seat  in  Berkshire,  with  his 
purse  per^eetly  whole-*<-a  circumstance  so  pleasing,  that  the  general  intel« 
ligence  which  rendered  that  gentleman  so  entertaining,  was  not  adequate  to 
it  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Elwes.  But  there  was  one  ciroumstance  stiil 
very  distressing-— the  oM  gentleman  had  now  nearly  worn  out  his  last 
coat,  and  he  would  not  boy  a  new  one  ;  his  son,  therefore,  with  a  pious 
fraud  that  did  him  honour,  contrived  to  get  Mr.  Partis  to  buy  him  a  ooat, 
and  make  him  a  present  of  it.  Thus,  formerly  having  had  a  good  coat, 
then  a  bad  one,  and,  at  last,  no  coat  at  all,  he  was  kind  enough  to  accept 
one  from  a- neighbour.  Mr.  Elwes  carried  with  him  into  Berkshire  five 
guineas  and  a  half,  and  half  a  crown. .  Lest  the  mention  of  this  sum  may 
appear  singular,  it  should  be  said^  that  previously  to  his  journey  he  had 
carefully  wrapped  it  up  in  various  folds  of  paper,  that  no  part  of  it  might 
be  lost. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Greorge  Elwes  and  his  wife, 
whose  good  temper  might  well  be  expected  to  charm  away  the  irritations 
of  avarice  and  age,  did  eveiy  thing  they  could  to  make  the  country  a 
scene  of  quiet  to  him.  But  "  he  had  that  within**  which  baffled  every 
effort  of  this  kind.  Of  his  heart  it  might  be  said,  '*  there  was  no  peace 
in  Israel.**  Hi^  mind,  cast  away  upon  the  vast  and  troubled  ocean  of  his 
property,  extending  beyond  the  bounds  of  calculation,  returned  to  amuse 
its^  with  fetching  and  carrying  about  a  few  guineas,  which,  in  that  ocean, 
were  indeed  a  drop. 

The  first  symptoms  of  more  immediate  decay,  was  his  inability  to  enjoy 
his  rest  at  night.  Frequently  would  he  be  heard  at  midnight,  as  if  strug- 
gling with  some  one  in  his  chamber,  and  crying  out,  "  I  will  keep  my 
money— *-I  will — nobody  shall  rob  me  of  my  property  !  ** 

On  any  one  of  the  family  going  into  his  room,  he  would  start  from  this 
fever  of  anxiety,  and,  as  if  waking  from  a  troubled  dream,  again  hurry 
into  bed,  and  seem  unconscious  of  what  had  happened.  At  other  times, 
when  perfectly  awaken  he  would  walk  to  the  spot  where  he  had  hidden 
his  money,  to  see  if  it  was  safe*  One  night,  while  in  his  waking  state,  he 
missed  his  treasure— that  great  sum  of  five  guineas  and  a  half  and  a  half- 
crown  ! — ^that  great  sum  which  he  carried  down  into  Berkshire  as  his 
last,  dearest  pleasure! — that  great  sum,  which  at  times  solaced  and 
distracted  the  last  moments  of  a  man,  whose  property  nearly  reached  to 
a  million,  and  extended  itself  almost  through  every  county  in  England  ! 

llie  circumstances  of  the  loss  were  these : — Mr.  Partis,  who  was  then 
with  him  in  Berkshire,  was  waked  one  morning  about  two  o* clock  by  the 
noise  of  a  naked  foot,  seemingly  walking  about  his  bed  chamber  with 
great  caution.  Somewhat  alarmed  at  the  circumstance,  he  naturally 
asked,  "  Who  is  there  ?'*  on  which  a  person,  coming  up  towards  the  bed, 
said  with  great  civility,  "  Sir,  my  name  is  Elwes ;  I  have  been  unfortu- 
nate enovgh  to  be  robbed  in  this  house,  which  I  believe  is  mine,  of  all  the 
money  I  have  in  the  world— of  five  guineas  and  a  half  and  half  a  crown  !** 
"  Dear  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Partis,  "  I  hope  you  are  mistaken  3  do  not  make 
youradf  unea^.*'    "Ob  !  no,  no,"  rejoined  the  old  gentleman,  "it's  aU 
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true;  and  really,  Mr.  Partis,  with  such  a  sum — I  should  have  liked  to 
have  seen  the  end  of  it." 

The  unfortunate  sum  was  found  a  few  days  after  in  a  comer  behind  the 
window  shutter.  On  the  18th  day  of  November,  1789,  Mr.  Elwes  diKo- 
vered  signs  of  that  utter  and  total  weakness,  which  in  eight  days  carried 
him  to  his  grave.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  he  was  conveyed  to 
bed,  from  which  he  rose  no  more.  His  appetite  was  gone ;  he  had  but 
a  faint  recollection  of  any  thing  about  him ;  and  his  last  coherent  words 
were  addressed  to  his  son,  Mr.  John  Elwes,  in  hoping  "  he  had  left  him 
what  he  wished.'*  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  November,  he  expired 
without  a  sigh — with  the  ease  with  which  an  infant  goes  to  sleep  on  the 
breast  of  its  mother,  worn  out  with  "  the  rattles  and  the  toys"  of  s 
long  day. 
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The  mighty  influence  which  the  feudal  system  exercised  on  European 
civilization,  has  rendered  that  portion  of  history  one  of  peculiar  interest. 
Though  the  institutions  of  that  era  have  passed  avray,  the  spirit  of  feu- 
dalism may  yet  be  detected  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  modem  times. 
It  appears  to  us  that  a  series  of  useful  articles  may  be  introdaced  into 
this  Magazine,  which,  while  they  are  acceptable  to  the  general  reader, 
will  possess  a  peculiar  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  natives  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  who  will  thus  become  more  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  usages 
of  their  Norman  ancestors.  By  tracing  the  ancient  polity  down  from  its 
remote  origin,  we  shall  be  able  to  point  out  the  progressive  changes 
which  our  customs  have  undergone,  and  also  to  form  some  judgment  of 
the  motives  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  them  in  the. first  instance ;  and, 
moreover,  we  may  assist  the  studious  in  investigating  the  foundation  of 
those  rights  and  privileges,  which  are  common  to  the  people  of  England, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  We  are  fully  sensible  of 
the  difficulty  attendant  on  the  task  which  we  have  undertaken  :  we  are 
aware,  that  the  subject  may  be  treated  in  various  forms,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  adopt  any  one  to  which  objections  may  not  be  started.  In 
this  respect,  however,  we  are  necessarily  compelled  to  adopt  our  own 
discretion,  and  our  object  will  be  to  exhibit,  in  a  simple  and  popular 
point  of  view,  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Insti- 
tutions, as  they  illustrate  the  manners,  customs,  and  laws  of  the  ancient 
rulers  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and  further,  to  notice  what  existing  usages 
may  be  traced  up  to  the  parent  stock. 

As  the  basis  of  these  inquiries,  we  must  first  observe  that  the  laws  of 
England,  France,  and  Normandy,  all  originate  in  one  and  the  same 
source.  This  position  may  be  considered  doubtful,  and  therefore  it  is 
proper  at  the  outset  to  substantiate  it  by  proof.  Whatever  doubts  may 
have  existed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  French  nation,  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  has  always  been  clear.  We  all  know  from  what  country  Vortl- 
gem  invited  them  over  to  England  to  resist  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  that 
they  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  country  which  they  came  to  defend. 
With  the  exception  of  Wales,  which  did  pot  change  its  laws,  the  whole 
nation  submitted  to  obey  those  which  the  northern  strangers  imposed. 
Now,  if  the  Saxon  laws  are  conformable  to  those  which,  under  Clovis,  and 
the  first  race  of  his  successors,  prevailed  in  France,  it  is  evident  that  the 
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first  conqoeroTS  of  England  and  the  Francs,  were  the  same  people ;  and 
that  they  only  differed  in  name^  on  account  of  the  different  cantons  or 
districts  which  they  inhabited. 

In  support  of  this  opinion,  we  refer  our  readers,  who  require  abundant 
proof,  to  the  "  TraitJs  sur  lea  Coutumes  Anglo-Normandes,*'  written  by 
Monsieur  Houard,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  published  in  1776,  which 
contain  a  mass  of  learning  on  questions  of  ancient  jurisprudence,  and  of 
which  we  shall  avail  ourselves  largely  in  these  articles.  We  may  also 
appeal  to  the  decisive  authority  of  the  venerable  historian  Bede,  who  calls 
Angulum,  Angles,  Corners,  Anglen,  the  territory  to  which  those  Francs, 
who  refused  to  submit  to  the  Roman  power  before  the  time  of  Clovis, 
retired  ;  and  he  fixes  this  territory  in  Saxony.  Charon,  in  his  Universal 
History,  proves  this  fact  by  a  multitude  of  testimonies  which  are  unan- 
swerable, particularly  at  page  249,  and  the  following.  Moreover,  the 
conformity  between  the  primitive  laws  of  England  and  France  is  so 
complete  and  striking,  that  usaees,  and  even  expressions,  the  most  pecu- 
liarly singular,  are  common  to  both  nations,  which  are  clearly  indicative 
of  the  same  origin. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  the  laws  of  the  two  countries 
began  to  assume  different  aspects.  At  that  period  the  feudal  institutions 
obtained  in  France  3  but  Edward  the  elder  introduced  a  new  system  into 
England  :  his  legislation  scarcely  retained  any  vestiges  of  Saxon  manners 
and  customs,  nor  did  it  borrow  any  of  the  constituent  principles  of 
vassalage,  which  already  in  his  time  formed  the  basis  and  frame  work  of 
French  jurisprudence. 

Here  then  are  presented  two  remarkable  epochs  in  the  revolutions, 
which  the  usages  of  the  two  nations  have  experienced. 

During  the  first,  which  extends  from  the  time  of  Vortigern  to  that  of 
Edward  the  elder,  we  see  England  following  the  same  customs  which  had 
prevailed  in  France  from  the  days  of  Clovis  to  the  termination  of  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne. 

During  the  second,  which  commences  with  Charlemagne  and  finishes 
towards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  while  the  feudal  maxims  were 
established  and  perfected  among  the  French,  Edward,  the  first  of  his 
name,  and  his  successors,  formed  maxims  of  government  which  were 
peculiar  to  England,  and  to  which  the  feudal  institutions  bear  no  resem- 
blance. 

Here  then,  the  student,  who  may  prosecute  these  enquiries  in  works  of 
history  and  jurisprudence,  must  carefully  observe  that,  in  this  second 
epoch,  the  customs  of  England  and  France  throw  no  respective  lights  on 
each  other,  though  they  unquestionably  do  so  in  the  first  epoch. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  conquest  of  England,  by  William,  duke  of 
Normandy.  He  established  throughout  England  the  feudal  system,  such 
as  it  existed  in  France  under  the  kings  of  the  second  race,  and  by  observ- 
ing this  vinculum  or  link  in  the  chain,  the  laws  of  the  conqueror, 
preserved  in  England  to  this  day  in  the  regulations  of  real  property, 
dissipate  all  the  darkness  with  which  the  cessation  of  the  capitularies  had 
obscured  the  French  system  of  legislation  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
race,  and  the  commencement  of  the  third  race,  of  their  kings.  From  this 
statement,  the  following  conclusion  is  deducible;  to  wit,  that  the  best 
method  of  studying  the  ancient  French  laws,  is  to  consult  at  first,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  customs  which  were  in  force  under  the  first  race  of  the 
French  kings,  and  under  the  English  heptarchy ;  and  afterwards  to  seek 
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out  the  mterprelatioii  of  the  fnuial  vaages  of  the  second  race,  in  thoie 
which  were  introduced  into  Engiand  by  the  Normans. 

We  have  thrown  together  these  preliminary  remarks,  as  gnides  to  the 
study  of  Anglo-Norman  institations,  and  we  now  proceed  to  gire  an 
account  of  one  of  the  moat  valuable  and  curioua  monuments  of  antiquity. 

THB    DOMESDAY   BOOKS. 

Mr.  Stacey  Grimakli,  in  his  Origines  Genealogicasj  has  classed  these 
works  under  five  divisions.  1 .  The  Domesday  Book,  referring  to  matters 
from  1 066  to  1 086.  2.  The  Exon  Domesday  of  the  same  date.  3.  The 
Inquisitio  Eliensis,  also  of  the  same  date.  4.  The  Winton  Domesday 
Tempore  Hen.  I.     5.  ITie  Boldon  Book,  from  Henry  I.  to  1183. 

The  Domesday  Book  contained  a  survey  of  all  the  lands  in  England 
(excepting  Northumberland,  the  greater  part  of  Cumberland,  the  norUiem 
part  of  Westmoreland,  and  Durham),  made  by  the  order  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  It  consists  of  two  volumes,  written  in  Latin,  on  parchmenti 
commenced  some  time  prior  to  its  completion  in  1086,  and  now  in  excel- 
lent preservation  at  the  Chapter  House  of  Westminster  Abbey.*  The 
performance  was  executed  by  commissioners,  who  enquired,  upon  oath, 
the  name  of  each  manor,  that  of  its  then  owner,  and  of  its  owner  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor :  the  number  of  hides ;  the  quantity  of 
wood,  pastures,  and  plough  land;  how  many  ploughs  were  in  the 
demesne,  how  many  in  the  tenanted  part  of  it,  how  many  mills,  fish  ponds, 
and  fisheries,  with  the  value  of  the  whole,  both  then  and  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  also  whether  it  were  capable  of  improvement,  or 
being  advanced  in  value  :  the  tenant  of  every  degree,  the  lands  they  held, 
then,  and  theretofore,  the  number  of  villains  and  slaves,  and  of  their 
cattle  and  live  stock. 

The  authority  of  this  book  is  never  permitted  to  be  called  in  question- 
there  is  no  appeal  from  it,  hence  some  suppose  its  name ;  others  derive  it 
from  its  place  of  deposit,  the  chapter  house  of  the  church  (domus  dei)  at 
Westminster.  In  questions  relative  to  tenure,  the  conqueror  himself  often 
submitted  to  it ;  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  none  was  permitted  to 
lay  claims  to  land  before  the  conquest,  being  estopped  in  their  proof  by 
Domesday  Book,  which  was  regarded  as  the  sole  legal  origin  of  landed 
estates.  It  was  of  great  use  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  \  if 
two  lawyers  disputed  concerning  the  nature  of  an  estate,  as  whether  it 
was  a  manor  or  hamlet,  they  obtained  the  royal  permission  to  consult 
Domesday  Book,  but  not  unless  they  both  previously  bound  themselves 
to  abide  by  its  decision,  nor  could  the  judges  use  the  least  discretion  on 
the  subject.  Domesday  also  determined  the  origin  of  noble  families  :  all 
the  grades  of  distinction,  introduced  at  the  conquest  among  the  English, 
are  therein  accurately  noted,  as  well  as  the  names  of  those  whom  the 
conqueror  elevated  to  rank.  The  commissioners,  charged  with  drawing 
up  this  survey,  took  the  most  minute  precautions  to  render  it  authentic. 
Before  they  definitively  agreed  on  the  descriptive  particulars  of  any  barony 
or  other  estate,  they  examined  on  oath  the  earls,  barons,  and  their  vassals; 
the  chiefs  of  hundreds,  their  villains ;  the  clergy  \  the  sheriffs  j  in  a  word, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  every  canton,  who  possessed  any  property  in  land. 

Among  the  commissioners  appointed  to  compile  Domesday  Book,  were 
many  Norman  gentlemen  whose  names  are  recorded,  and  among  the  foUow- 

*  It  may  be  inspected  by  paying  the  proper  officer  a  fee  of  six  shilliDgs  tad 
e%ht  penee  fbr  aseafeb,  and  fcmt  pence  per  line  Ibr  a  transcript. 
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iDg,  are-  some  whote  names  are  stiU  borne  by  native  families  of  the  ChaBnel 
lafauids.  The  short  list  we  subjoin  is  extracted  from  Dagdale,  Carte, 
Ryfber,  and  IHicarel's  Livre  Rouge  de  FExchiquier.  "  Nicolas  de  la 
Chesnaye,  Allain  de  BourviUe,  Baoul  de  Hotot,  Gnillaume  Desmares, 
Ferment,  Homfmr  d*Amis^ville,  Osmond,  D'Herouville,  Payen,  Foulques 
Varin,  Dumont,  Bayard,  De  St.  Ouen,  Anquetil,  De  La  Mare,  Bouteiller, 
GifiJBffd,  Gille,  Chapelain,  Normand,  Le  Clerc,  De  Simon,  Foulon,  &c.  &c. 

The  £xon  Domesday,  preserved  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  is  a  description  of 
Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  and  is  presumed  to  be  an 
exact  transcript,  so  far  as  it  extends,  of  the  original  returns  made  by  the 
conquerors  commissioners  at  the  time  of  forming  the  survey  for  the  great 
Domesday ;  this  copy  has  the  advantage  of  having  many  more  names  of 
the  tenants  in  king  Edward's  time,  than  the  Exchequer  Domesday. 

The  Inquisitio  Eliensis  is  a  document  of  the  same  kind  as  the  Exeter 
Domesday,  relating  to  lands  and  property  in  Cambridgeshire,  Hertford* 
shire^  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Hantingdonshire,  belonging  to  the 
monastery  of  Ely,  recorded  afterwards  in  the  two  volumes  of  the  Domes- 
day  survey  :  it  has  the  names  of  the  jurors  in  the  different  hundreds  in 
Ciunbridge  and  Hertfordshire.  A  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum ;  another 
at  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge. 

The  Winton  Domesday  is  a  survey  of  the  lands  belonging  to  Edward 
the  Confessor,  in  Winchester,  made  on  the  oath  of  eighty-six  burgesses 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  First.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in 
this  book,  is  the  number  of  surnames  among  the  tenants  of  king  Edward 
the  Confessor,  as  Alwinus  Idessone,  Edwinus  Godeswale,  Brumanus  de  la 
Foida,  Leuret  de  Essewem,  which  occur  in  the  first  page.  This  book  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  Boldon  Book  is  a  survey  of  the  county  Palatine  of  Durham,  made 
m  the  year  1183;  so  called  (as  presumed  by  some)  from  Boldon  in 
Dmliam,  where  it  was  compiled :  the  original  is  lost,  but  there  are  extant 
three  very  ancient  copies,  one  in  the  Bishop's  Office,  Durham  -,  one  in 
the  Dean  and  Chapter's  Library,  there  3  one  at  Oxford  :  it  is  a  particu* 
laily  valuable  supplement  to  Domesday,  as  that  does  not  contain  any 
notice  of  this  county.  The  contents  of  Domesday  Book  are  summed  up 
in  the  following  verses : — 

Quid  deberetur  flsco,  quce,  quanta  tributa, 
Nomine  quid  cenras,  que  vectigalia,  quantum 
Qnisque  teneretur  feodali  solvere  jure, 
Qui  Sunt  exempti,  vel  quos  angaria  diamnat, 
Qui  8unt  vel  glebee  aerhy  vel  conditionis, 
Quove  manumissus  patrono  jure  ligatur. 

William  the  Conqueror  divided  such  part  of  England  as  did  not  belong 
to  the  church,  and  was  not  reserved  for  himself  into  700  baronies  or 
great  fiefii,  which  he  bestowed  on  his  particular  friends,  and  those  who 
had  signalized  themselves  in  his  service  ;  these  baronies  were  subdivided 
into  60,215  knight's  fees.  No  Englishman  had  any  of  the  first,  and  few 
only  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  any  of  the  latter.  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
in  his  Fleas  of  the  Crown,  states,  that  several  generations  elapsed  after 
the  conquest,  before  one  fiunily  oif  Saxon  pedigree  was  raised  to  any  con- 
•iderable  honours,  or  could  so  much  as  obtain  the  rank  of  a  baron  of  the 
realm.  The  reader  may  judge  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  property 
from  the  following  particulars.  Those  manors  which,  by  Domesday 
Book,  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  orown,  when  that  survey  was  com- 
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piled,  are  called  Ancient  Demesne;  they  amonnt  to  1422.  The  namber 
of  other  manors  mentioned  in  Domesday  is  very  great.  Bail  Moretaine 
held  793  ;  Alan,  earl  of  Bretagne,  442  ;  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  439  ^ 
the  bishop  of  Coatances,  280 ;  Roger  de  Bassi,  174  ;  Ubert  de  Laci,  164  ^ 
William  Peverel.  162  ;  Robert  de  Stadfbrd,  150  $  Roger  de  Laci.  116; 
forming  a  total  of  2720  manors,  given  to  nine  persons. 

Upon  this  unequal  distribution  of  national  property  we  crave  leave  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks,  although  they  amount  to  a  digression  from  the 
main  subject  of  this  article.  But  as  Great  Britain  is  still  oppressed  by  m 
bloated  aristocracy,  while  the  country  is  full  of  pauperism  and  crime ; 
and  as  the  Channel  Islands  have  no  aristocracy,  and  are  not  shocked  by 
daily  spectacles  of  vice  and  misery,  we  deem  it  appropriate  to  seize  this 
occasion  of  showing  the  injurious  and  impolitic  effects  which  result  from 
the  accumulation  of  large  masses  of  property  in  few  hands,  such  as  they 
were  after  the  conquest,  and  such  as  they  continue  to  be  in  our  days. 
On  this  point,  we  cite  the  following  remarks  of  the  late  Mr.  Malthus,  who 
was  by  no  means  an  opponent  to  aristocratical  influence. 

"  Thirty  or  forty  proprietors,'*  says  the  late  professor  of  political  eco- 
nomy,   "  with  incomes  answering  to  between  one  thousand  and   five 
thousand  a  year,  would  create  a  much  more  effective  demand  for  wheaten 
bread,  good  meat,  and  manufactured  products,  than  any  single  proprietor 
possessing  one  hundred  thousand  a  year.     It  is  physically  impossible 
indeed  for  a  nation,  with  a  comparatively  small  body  of  very  rich  pro- 
prietors, and  a  large  body  of  very  poor   workmen,  to  push  both  the 
produce  of  the  land  and  manufactures  to  the  greatest  extent,  that  the 
resources  and  ingenuity  of  the  country  would  admit.     Perhaps  under 
such  a  division  of  property  the  powers  of  production  might  be  rendered 
the  greatest  possible  ;    but,  in  order  to  call  them  forth,  we  must  suppose 
a  passion  among  the  rich  for  the  consumption  of  manufactures,  and  the 
results  of  productive  labour,  much  more  excessive  than  has  ever  been 
witnessed  in  human  society.     And  the  consequence  is,  that  no  instance 
has  ever  been  known  of  a  country  which  has  pushed  its  natural  resources 
to  a  great  extent,  with  a  small  proportionate  body  of  persons  of  property, 
however  rich  and  luxurious  they  might  be.     Practically  it  has  always 
been  found  that  the  excessive  wealth  of  the  few  is  in  no  respect  equiva- 
lent, with  regard  to  effective  demand,  to  the  more  moderate  wealth  of  the 
many.     A  large  body  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  can  only  find  a 
market  for  their  commodities  among  a  numerous  class  of  consumers  above 
the  mere  rank  of  workmen  and  labourers.     And  experience  shows  us  that 
manufacturing  wealth  is  at  once  the  consequence  of  a  better  distribution 
of  property,  and  the  cause  of  further  improvements  in  such  distribution, 
by  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  middle  classes  of  society,  which 
the  growth  of  mercantile  and  manufiacturing  capital  cannot  fail  to  create.*'  * 
For  a  practical  illustration  of  these  principles,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  March  number  of  this  Magazine,  where  the  results  of  the  subdivision 
of  land  are  pointed  out,  in  £he  review  of  M.  Martin's  History  of  the 
British  Colonies. — ^To  return  to  Domesday. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  the  fashion  to  make  "small  account 
of  any  ancestor  except  before  the  conquest,  telling  many  fables  of  these 
ancestors  then  preserving  their  houses,  honours,  and  armouries/'  but  this 
piece  of  vanity  was  only  a  fable,  as  Wyrley  states,  in  his  "  True  Use  of 

•  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  e.  7,  p.  iSO,  31. 
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Armourie/*  1592,  p.  26.     We  find  also,  in  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chro- 
nicle, that  all  the  nobility  were  of  Norman  descent : 

The  folk  of  Kormandie 

Among  \a  woneth  yet,  and  shalleth  erermore. 

Of  Normans  beth  these  high  men  that  beth  in  this  land, 

And  the  low  men  of  Saxons. 

And  again  : 

The  most  deel  of  hege  men,  that  In  Snglonde  ben 
Been  come  of  Normans,  as  ye  now  seen. 

At  present  there  are  few  English  families  who  pretend  to  higher  anti- 
quity than  the  Norman  invasion,  and  it  is  probable  that  not  many  of 
these  can  authenticate  their  pretension.  On  making  an  abstract  of  the 
English  printed  peerage,  it  appears  that  out  of  two  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  noblemen,  the  number  of  thirty-five  laid  claim  to  having  traced  their 
descent  beyond  the  conquest ;  forty-nine  prior  to  the  year  1100  ^  twenty- 
nine  prior  to  the  year  1200  3  thirty-two  prior  to  the  year  1300  -,  twenty- 
six  prior  to  the  year  1400 ;  seventeen  prior  to  the  year  1500  3  twenty-six 
prior  to  the  year  1600  ;  and  thirty — but  little  prior  to  the  year  1700. 
The  number  of  peers  entered  in  that  peerage  is  294,  exclusive  of  the 
royal  family  3  but  of  that  list  no  satisfactory  conclusion  could  be  drawn, 
as  to  the  commencement  of  the  pedigrees  of  forty-five  noblemen. 

The  Scotch  families,  whose  country  was  not  conquered  by  William  of 
Normandy,  and  the  survey  of  which  is  not  contained  in  Domesday,  boast 
of  a  very  high  and  unbroken  line  of  descent.  The  house  of  Mar  seems 
to  be  that  which  can  at  once  carry  its  nobility  to  the  remotest  period, 
and  authenticate  it  by  the  best  evidence.  Their  nobility  can  be  traced, 
by  tolerable  proofs,  at  least  to  the  days  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  A.  D.  1093. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  Irish,  who  can  trace  their  pedigrees  to  the 
Phasnicians,  who  built  (credat  Judssus  ? )  the  round  towers  "  of  the  first 
gem  of  the  sea  3**  and  we  are  equally  silent  of  the  Welsh,  who  trace  that 
very  amiable  gentleman.  Sir  Watkins  William  Wynn,  up  to  Adam,  having 
by  some  marvel,  that  we  cannot  fathom,  recovered  his  genealogical  tree 
from  the  devastations  of  the  deluge.  But  one  singular  fact,  we  may 
mention,  for  it  is  unquestionably  true  :  the  descendants  of  Purkis,  the 
man  who  carried  William  Rufus*s  body  out  of  the  New  Forest  after  he 
was  slain  by  Sir  Walter  T3nrrel,  still  reside  in  the  New  Forest,  and  are 
still  called  Purkis  ,*  a  remarkable  instance  of  an  admitted  pedigree  without 
the  feed  intervention  of  the  quacks  of  the  Herald* s  College. 


THE    KENTISH    BALLAD. 


William  the  Conqueror  experienced  more  determined  resistance  from 
the  men  of  Kent  than  from  any  other  portion  of  the  English  people. 
He  was  obliged  to  compromise  with  them,  and  permit  them  to  retain 
many  of  their  ancient  privileges  and  laws. — ^l^o  commemorate  these 
struggles,  the  following  popular  ballad  was  composed  in  the  sixteenth 
century  : 


I. 

When  as  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
With  glistering  spear  and  shield, 

Had  entered  into  fidr  England, 
And  foiled  bis  foei  in  field. 


II. 

On  Christmas  day,  in  solemn  sort, 
Then  was  he  crowned  here. 

By  Albert  Archbishop  of  Yorlc, 
With  many  a  noble  peer. 
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in. 


Which  being  done,  he  changed  quiU 
The  customs  of  this  land, 

And  punished  such  as  daily  sought 
His  statutes  to  withstand. 


IV. 


And  many  cities  he  subdued^ 

Fair  London  with  the  rest, 
But  Kent  did  still  withstand  his  force, 

And  did  his  laws  detest. 

V. 

To  Dover  then  he  took  his  way. 

The  castle  down  to  flings 
Which  Arviragus  builded  there. 

The  noble  British  king. 

VI. 

Which  when  the  brave  Archbishop  bold 

Of  Canterbury  knew, 
The  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's  eke, 

And  all  their  gallant  crew. 

VII. 

They  set  themselves  in  armour  bright, 

These  mischiefs  to  prevent. 
With  all  the  yeomen  brave  and  bold 

That  were  in  merry  Kent. 

VIII. 

At  Canterbury  did  they  meet 

Upon  a  certain  day, 
With  sword  and  spear,  with  bill  and  bow, 

And  stoprt  ihe  Conqueror's  way. 

IX. 

<'  Let  us  aot  yield  like  bondmen  poor 
To  Frenchmen  in  their  pride, 

But  keep  our  ancient  liberty. 
What  chance  so  e*er  betide. 

z. 
''  And  raUier  die  in  bloody  field 

With  manly  courage  prest; 
Than  to  endure  the  servile  yoke, 

Which  we  so  m^ch  detest." 

XI. 

Thus  did  the  Kentish  commons  cry, 

Under  to  their  leaders  stall. 
And  so  marched  forth  in  warlike  sort, 

And  stand  at  Swanscomb  hill. 

XII. 

There  in  the  woods  they  hid  themselves 

Under  the  shadow  green. 
Thereby  to  get  them  vantage  good 

Of  tSLX  their  foes  seen. 

XIII. 

And  for  the  Conqueror^s  coming  there 

They  privily  laid  wait, 
And  thereby  suddenly  af^alled 

His  lofty  high  conceit. 

XIV. 

For  when  they  spied  his  approach 

In  place  as  they  did  stand. 
Then  marched  they  to  him  with  speed. 

Each  one  a  bough  in  hand. 


XV. 


So  that  unto  the  Conqueror's  sight. 

Amazed  as  he  stood. 
They  seamed  to  be  a  walking  grove, 

Or  else  a  moving  wood. 

XVI. 

Tlie  shape  of  man  he  could  not  tee, 
The  boughs  did  hide  them  so : 

And  now  his  heart  with  fear  did  quake, 
To  see  a  forest  go. 

XVII. 

Before,  behindj  and  on  each  side. 

As  he  did  cast  his  eye. 
He  spied  the  wood  with  sober  pact 

Approach  to  him  iuU  nigh. 

xviii 
But  when  the  Kentish  men  IukI  tliiu 

Enclosed  the  Conqueror  round. 
Most  suddenly  they  drew  their  swords, 

And  threw  their  boughs  to  ground. 

XXX. 

Their  banners  they  display  in  sight,— 
Their  trumpets  sound  a  chaige,— 

Their  rattling  drums  strike  up  alamv,— 
Their  troops  stretch  out  at  large. 


The  Conqueror  with  all  bis  train 

Were  hereat  sore  aghast, 
And  most  in  peril,  when  they  thought 

AU  peril  bad  been  punt. 

XXI. 

Unto  the  Kentishmen  he  sept. 

The  cause  to  understand, 
For  what  intent,  or  what  design, 

They  took  this  war  in  hi^ad. 

XXII. 

To  whom  they  made  this  short  reply, 

<<  For  liberty  we  fight. 
And  to  ei^oy  king  £dwBid*s  laws, 

The  which  we  hold  our  right." 

XXIII. 

Then  said  the  dreadful  Conqaeror, 
'^  You  shall  have  what  you  will. 

Your  ancient  customs  and  your  laws, 
So  that  you  will  be  still. 

XXIV. 

Ajdd  each  thing  else  that  you  will  crsTS 

With  reason  at  my  huid, 
So  you  will  but  acknowledge  me. 

Chief  king  of  foir  England." 

XXV. 

The  Kentishmen  agreed  thereon, 

And  .laid  their  arms  aside, 
And  t^  this  mean  kiiig  SdwanTslawt 

In  Kent  do  still  abide. 

XXVI. 

And  in  no  place  in  England  else 

These  customs  do  remain, 
Which  they  by  manly  bravfry 

Did  of  Duke  William  gain. 
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Harold  Harfagre^  having  completed  the  conquest  of  Norway  about 
tlie  year  870,  and  being  desirous  of  procuring  such  repose  for  his  subjects 
as  dwelt  along  the  coasts  which  they  themselves  would  not  grant  to  their 
neighbours,  prohibited  all  pirates  of  Norway,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
from  exercising  hostilities  against  their  own  country ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  prohibition,  a  Norwegian  duke,  named  Rolf^  or  Rollo,  sprung,  as  it 
is  said,  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Norway^  made  a  descent  on  the  province 
of  Viken,  nor  retired  thence  till  laden  with  a  great  booty  of  cattle. 
Harold,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  enraged  at  Rollo  to  the  last 
degree  for  thus  daring  to  disobey  him  almost  in  his  very  presence,  and 
instantly  condemned  him  to  perpetual  banishment  from  Norway.  In 
vun  the  mother  of  this  youth  threw  herself  at  the  king's  feet,  imploring 
pardon  for  her  son,  and  chaunting,  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
times,  these  verses,  which  the  ancient  chronicles  have  preserved  to  us  : 
"  Is  the  very  name  of  your  race  become  hateful  to  you  ?  You  drive  from 
your  country  one  of  the  greatest  men  it  has  produced,  the  honour  of  the 
Norwegian  nobility.  Ah  ]  why  will  you  provoke  the  wolf  to  devour  th« 
flocks,  who  wander  defenceless  through  the  woods  ?  Fear,  lest,  becoming 
outrageous,  he  should  one  day  occasion  great  misfortunes.*^ 

The  king,  however,  remained  inflexible,  and  Rollo  perceiving  that  he 
was  for  ever  cut  off"  from  all  hopes  of  return  to  his  native  country,  retired 
with  his  fleet  among  the  islands  of  the  Hebrides,  to  the  north-west  of 
Scotland,  whither  the  flower  of  the  Norwegian  nobility  had  fled  ever  «inoe 
Harold  had  become  master  of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  was  there  received 
with  open  arms  by  those  warriors,  who,  eager  for  conquest  and  revenge, 
waited  only  for  a  chief  to  undertake  some  glorious  enterprise.  RoUo, 
setting  himself  at  their  head,  and  seeing  his  power  formidable,  sailed 
towards  England,  which  had  been  long,  as  it  were,  a  field  open  on  all 
sides  to  the  violences  of  the  northern  nations.  But  the  great  Alfred  had, 
some  yoBsts  before,  established  such  order  in  his  part  of  the  island^  that 
Rollo,  after  several  fruitless  attempts,  despaired  of  forming  there  such  a 
settlement  as  should  make  him  amends  for  the  loss  of  his  own  country. 
He  pretended,  therefore,  to  have  had  a  supernatural  dream,  which 
promised  him  a  glorious  fortune  in  France,  and  which  served  at  least  to 
support  the  ardour  of  his  followers.  The  weakness  of  the  government  in 
that  kingdom,  and  the  confusion  in  which  it  was  involved,  were  still  more 
persuasive  reasons  to  assure  him  of  success.  Having,  ther^re,  sailed  up 
the  Seine  to  Rouen,  he  immediately  took  that  capital  of  the  province 
then  called  Neustria,  and,  making  it  his  magazine  of  arms,  he  advanced 
up  to  Paris,  to  which  he  laid  siege  in  form.  The  events  of  this  war 
properly  belong  to  the  Instory  of  Fiance ;  and  all  the  world  knows,  that 
it  at  length  ended  in  the  entire  cession  of  Neustria,  which  Charles  the 
Simple  was  obliged  to  give  up  to  Rollo  and  his  Norwee;ians  in  order  to 
purchase  a  peace.  Rollo  received  this  rich  province  in  perpetuity  to 
himself  and  his  posterity,  as  a  feudal  duchy  dependent  on  the  crown  of 
France.*    A  description  of  the  Interview  between  Charles  and  this  new 

*  This  famous  treaty  was  concluded  at  St.  Clair,  a.d.  012,  by  .which  king 
Charles  agraed  to  give  4k^  daughter  Gwele  in  marriage  to  Rollo,  together  with 
that  part  cf  Neustria  railed  Normandy,  nponcoodition-thatihewonlddo  homage 
for  it,  and  would  embraoe  the  Christian  religion. — ^^^id.  Ahr^g^  Chronologique  de 
VHistoire  de  France,  par  M.  Henault. 
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dake  ^ves  us  a  curious  picture  of  the  manner  of  these  Norwegians ;  for 
the  latter  would  not  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  his  sovereign  lord  any  other 
way  than  by  placing  his  hands  within  those  of  the  king ;  and  absolutely 
refused  to  kiss  his  feet,  as  custom  then  required.  It  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty he  was  prevailed  on  to  allow  one  of  his  warriors  to  perform  this 
ceremony  in  his  stead  \  but  the  officer  to  whom  Rollo  deputed  this 
service,  suddenly  raised  the  king's  foot  so  high,  that  he  overturned  him 
on  his  back;  a  piece  of  rudeness  which. only  provoked  laughter.  No 
stronger  proof  can  be  given  of  the  degree  of  terror  that  Rollo  had  inspired, 
or  of  the  despicable  imbecility  of  Charles. 

Soon  afterwards,  Rollo  was  persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  he 
was  baptized  with  much  ceremony  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  in  the 
cathedral  of  that  city.  As  soon  as  he  saw  himself  in  full  possession  of 
Normandy,  he  exhibited  such  virtues  as  rendered  the  province  happy,  and 
deserved  to  make  his  former  outrages  forgotten.  Religious,  wise,  and 
liberal,  this  captain  of  pirates  became,  after  Alfred,  the  greatest  and  most 
humane  prince  of  the  time.  Far  from  treating  Normandy  as  a  conquered 
country,  his  whole  attention  was  employed  to  improve  the  condition  of 
his  new  subjects.  This  country  was,  by  the  frequent  devastations  of  the 
Scandinarians,  rendered  so  desert  and  uncultivated,  that  Rollo  could  not  at 
first  reside  in  it ;  but  Charles  was  obliged  to  yield  up  Brittany  to  him  for  a 
time,  till  Normandy  was  in  a  state  to  furnish  subsistence  for  its  new  masters. 
Nevertheless,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  seconding  the  industry  of  the  people, 
it  became,  in  a  few  years,  one  of  the  finest  provinces  of  Europe.  Thus  it 
was  that  this  prince,  afterwards  known  under  the  name  of  Rollo  or  Raoul 
the  first,  secured  to  his  children  this  noble  possession,  which  they,  two 
hundred  years  afterwards,  augmented  by  the  conquest  of  England  :  as  if 
it  were  destined  that  that  island  should  at  all  times  receive  its  sovereigns 
from  among  the  northern  nations.  As  to  the  French  historians,  thej 
agree  with  the  Icelandic  chronicles  in  describing  Rollo  as  a  man  of 
uncommon  wisdom  and  capacity  :  generous,  eloquent,  indefatigable, 
intrepid,  of  a  noble  figure  and  majestic  size.  Many  other  Scandinavian 
princes  are  painted  in  the  same  colours.  Such  were  Harold  Harfagre, 
Olave  Tryggueson,  Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  Canute  the  Great,  and 
others,  men  bom  with  truly  heroic  qualities,  which  they,  alas !  degraded 
by  injustice  and  inhumanity,  but  who  wanted  only  another  age  and 
another  education  to  render  them  most  accomplished  persons. 

To  illustrate  further  the  character  of  this  conqueror,  we  subjoin  the 
following  account  of  him  from  Velly's  history  of  France : 

Such  was  the  state  of  France  when  attacked  by  Rollo,  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  chiefs  of  the  Norwegians,  and  whom  a  thousand  fine  qualities 
both  of  mind  and  heart,  with  the  gracefulness  of  his  person,  raised  above 
the  epithet  of  barbarian.  Havine  been  obliged  to  leave  Denmark,  he  got 
together  a  numerous  band  of  adventurers,  with  whom  he  crossed  over 
into  England,  where  he  gained  two  signal  victories ;  then  putting  to  sea 
again,  he  made  a  descent  on  Friesland,  which  he  compelled  to  pay  a 
tribute.  Afterwards,  sailing  towards  France,  he  seized  on  Rouen,  and 
repaired  its  walls  and  towers,  to  serve  him  as  a  place  of  arms ;  from 
whence  he  used  to  sally  out,  sometimes  into  England,  sometimes  into 
France.  Here,  irritated  by  his  miscarriage  at  the  siege  of  Chartres,  his 
ravages  and  cruelties  were  such,  that  deputies  came  from  all  parts,  peti- 
tioning the  king,  to  purchase  peace  on  any  terms.  Rollo  insisted  on  all 
Chat  sea-coast  which  he  had  so  often  ravaged,  and  there  was  no  denying 
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faim.  Thus  that  part  of  Neustria^  which  soon  came  to  be  called  Normandy, 
from  the  name  of  its  usurpers,  became  a  separate  state  dependent  on  the 
crown  only  by  an  empty  form  of  homage  \  and  Brittany,  once  a  kingdom^ 
sunk  into  an  arrih'&'fief. 

The  new  duke,  continues  Velly,  after  some  instruction  in  our  holy 
mysteries,  was  baptized  in  the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  now  the  capital  of  his 
dominions.  It  is  observed  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Norwegians,  though 
such  enemies  to  the  Christian  name,  never  offered  to  compel  any  one  to 
renounce  Christianity.  The  only  blots  in  Duke  Rollo's  or  Robertas 
character  were,  that  his  consort  Gisele,  daughter  of  Charles,  pined  to 
death  in  consequence  of  his  ill-treatment  \  and  his  beheading  two  persons 
of*  note,  whom  the  king  had  sent  with  a  remonstrance  against  such 
ungenerous  behaviour.  As  for  his  subjects,  them  he  governed  with  the 
most  exemplary  wisdom  and  goodness  ^  and  so  efifectually  suppressed  all 
rapine  and  violence,  that,  under  his  government,  a  pair  of  gold  bracelets 
hang  on  an  oak  during  three  years,  without  any  one  offering  to  touch 
them.  It  is  well  known,  that,  for  a  long  time  after  his  death,  the  mere 
calling  out  his  name  implied  an  order  for  the  magistrates  to  hasten  to  the 
spot,  and  quell  some  disturbance.  This  gave  rise  to  the  cry  Haro  in 
Normandy  :  a  word  derived  from  Ha  and  Raoul,  as  calling  out  for  their 
princess  assistance.  Such  was  the  foundation  of  that  renowned  colony, 
whose  blood,  mingled  with  that  of  the  Franks,  gave  kings  to  England  and 
Sicily.  From  this  RoUo,  descended  our  William  the  Conqueror  5  — and 
from  those  original  Normans  sprang  the  natives  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Alder ney,  and  Serk. 

Mr.  Falle,  in  his  history  of  Jersey,  gives  some  interesting  particulars 
respecting  the  cry  of  haro,  and  as  that  singular  custom  has  the  force  of 
law  even  to  this  day  in  the  Anglo-Norman  Isles,  we  cannot  avoid  tran- 
scribing the  statement  from  his  pages. 

"  Whether  it  began,'*  observes  Mr.  Falle,  "  through  Rollo*s  own 
appointment,  or  took  its  rise  among  the  people  from  an  awful  reverence 
of  him  for  his  justice,  it  matters  not :  but  so  it  is,  that  a  custom  obtained 
in  his  time,  that  in  case  of  encroachment,  and  invasion  of  property,  or  of 
any  other  oppression  or  violence,  requiring  immediate  remedy  ^  the  party 
aggrieved  need  do  no  more  than  call  upon  the  name  of  the  duke,  though 
at  never  so  great  a  distance,  thrice  repeating  aloud  Ha-Ro,  &c.,  and 
instantly  the  aggressor  was  at  his  peril  to  forbear  attempting  any  thing 
further.  Aa !  or  Ha  !  is  as  much  as  to  say,  O,  RoUo,  my  prince,  succour 
me.  Accordingly,  with  us  in  Jersey,  continues  Mr.  Falle,  the  cry  is — 
Haro,  k  Taide,  mon  prince !  And  this  is  that  famous  Clameur  de  Haro, 
subsisting  in  practice,  even  when  RoUo  was  no  more,  so  much  praised 
and  commented  upon  by  all  who  have  written  on  the  Norman  laws.  A 
notable  example  of  its  virtue  and  power  was  seen  about  1 70  years  after 
Rollo's  death,  at  William  the  Conqueror's  funeral,  when,  in  confidence 
thereof,  a  private  man,  and  a  subject,  dared  to  oppose  the  burying  of  his 
body,  in  the  following  manner : 

"  It  seems  that  in  order  to  build  the  great  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Caen, 
where  he  intended  to  lie  after  his  decease,  the  conqueror  had  caused 
several  houses  to  be  pulled  down,  for  enlarging  the  area,  and  amongst 
them,  one  whose  owner  had  received  no  satisfaction  for  his  loss.  The 
son  of  that  person,  (others  say  the  person  himself,)  observing  the  grave 
to  be  dug  on  that  very  spot  of  ground,  which  had  been  the  site*of  his 
&ther*8  house,  went  boldly  into  the  assembly,  and  forbid  them,  not  in  the 
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name  of  Ood,  as  some  hare  it,  but  in  the  name  of  kotlo,  ta  bury  the  body 

there. 

*'  Paulas  iBmiHus^  who  relates  the  story,  says,  that  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  company  in  these  words :  He  who  oppressed  kingdoms  by  his 
arms,  has  been  my  opptess^  also,  and  has  kept  me  unider  a  cofttinual  fear 
of  death.  Since  I  have  outlived  him  who  injured  me,  I  mean  not  to 
acquit  him  now  that  he  is  dead.  The  ground  whereon  you  are  going  to 
lay  thb  man  is  mine ;  and  I  affirm  that  noise  may  in  Justice  bury  their 
dead  in  grotiild  which  belongs  to  another.  If,  after  he  is  gone',  foi'ce  and 
violence  are  still  used  to  detdn  my  ri^t  from  ine,  I  appetJ  to  Hollo,  the 
founder  and  father  of  our  nation,  who,  though  dead.  Uvea  in  his  hcufs.  I 
take  refuge  in  those  laws,  owning  no  authority  above  them. 

"  lliis  uncommonly  brave  speech,  spoken  in  presence  of  the  deceased 
kine^s  own  son.  Prince  Henry,  afteiwards  king  Henry  th^  Firrit,  of  Eng- 
land, wrought  its  effect.  The  Haro  was  respected,  the  man  had  compen- 
sation made  him  for  his  Wrongs,  and  all  opposition  ceasing,  the  dead  king 
was  laid  in  his  grave.** 


THE   TAPESTRY    OF   BAYEUX. 


This  curious  and  venerttble  specimen  of  ancieht  Norman  manufacture,  is 
fi  piece  of  a  linen  cloth,  nineteen  inches  high,  and  two  hundred  and  ten 
feet  eleven  inches  long,  on  which  various  figures  are  traced  and  worked 
into  the  cloth.  It  forms  one  entire  piece,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  nave  of 
the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  oil  the  eighth  day  after  the  festival  of  ndns.  It 
appears  never  to  have  been  coinpleted  :  .the  extremities  are  beginning  to 
crumble  away ;  and  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  total  loss  of  so  precious  a 
document  of  antiquity,  the  chaptei*  of  this  church  have  recently  resolved 
on  making  a  duplicate  of  it^  and  have  deposited  in  their  archives  a  copy 
of  the  inscriptions  which  it  contains.  The  country  people  in  die  nei^- 
bourhood  of  Bayeux  familiarly  call  it,  ''The  toilette  of  William  the 
Conqueror :  **  it  is  to  popular  tradition  alone  that  it  owes  this  denolninft- 
tion.  It  is  supposed  by  some,  that  Matilda  of  Flanders,  queeti  of  England, 
duchess  of  Normandy,  and  wife  of  the  conqueroi;,  weaved  this  t&pestry, 
aided  by  her  attendant  ladies,  while  her  husbaiid  was  engaged  in  hia  wars. 
Hie  Abb^  De  La  Rue,  professor  of  history  at  the  college  of  Caen,  and 
several  English  antiquarians,  attribute  this  tapestry  to  the  empress 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  the  First.  But  the  most  probable  opiiiion  is, 
that  of  Monsieur  Le  Prevost,  member  of  the  antiquarian  society  olF  Roaea. 
He  thinks  that  a  work  of  this  description  could  only  have  been  accom- 

Elished  by  persons  who  b'ved  at  the  time,  when  the  events  recorded 
appened,  and  that  its  special  destination  was  to  ornament  the  church  of 
Bayeux,  the  bishop  of  which  was  brother  to  William  the  Conquerot. 

A  copious  description  of  this  tapestry  cannot  fail  to  amuse  our  readers, 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  natives  of  the  Channel 
Islands.  We  have,  in  this  view,  determined  to.  translate  the  account  of 
M.  Lancelot,  originally  published  in  the  8th  volume  of  the  "  Mdmoiies  de 
TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres.*' 

The  first  figure  in  the  tapestry  is  that  of  a  king,  seated  on  a  throne,  a 
crowil  on  his  head,  a  sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  appearing  to  speak  to 
two  men,  who  stand  before  him.    It  is  intended  to  represent  king  Edward, 
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wiio  orders  or  permits  Harold  to  Joum^  into  Normsndj.  Above  these 
figures  the  following  words  are  inscribed,  Edvardus,  Rex.  At  the  spot 
mere  the  next  inscription  begins,  there  was  a  hole  in  the  doth  which  has 
been  rudely  patched  up ;  and  this  patch  has  not  only  obliterated  a  letter 
of  the  first  name  of  the  second  inscription,  but  has  also  disturbed  four 
other  letters,  which  are  at  present  quite  awry.  At  the  second  inscription 
are  the  letters  BI,  which  apparently,  before  the  accident  mentioned, 
were  VBI.  Harold  dux  Anglorum,  et  sui  milites  equitant  ad  Bosham. 
The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  Harold,  after  his  audience  with  the  king,  set 
out  on  his  expedition :  he  is  on  horseback,  the  hawk  on  his  thumb,  and 
his  dogs  running  before  him.  Bosham  is  at  present  a  small  village  in 
Sussex,  near  to  Chichester :  it  was  formerly  a  frequented  sea-port.  The 
next  object  represented  in  the  tapestry,  is  a  chapel  or  church,  and  the 
word  ''Ecclesia"  is  inscribed.  Harold  appears  in  the  attitude  of  ^  man 
who  prays  to  tlie  Almighty  for  a  prosperous  voyage.  The  church  is 
foUowed  by  an  apartment  in  which  persons  are  seated  at  table ;  some 
drink  out  of  cups ;    others,  out  of  horns ;   the  repast  finished,  Harold 

foes  down  to  the  sea,  and  embarks,  as  explained  by  the  inscription :  Hie 
larold  mare  navigavit,  et,  veUs  vento  plenis,  venit  in  terram  Widonis 
Comitis.  The  Count  Guy,  on  whose  coast  Harold  was  wrecked,  was  Guy, 
count  of  Ponthieu :  this  event  is  explained  by  the  following  inscription. 
Hie  apprehendit  Wido  Haroldum,  et  dnxit  eum  ad  Belrem,  et  ibi  eum 
tennit.    Belrem,  is  probably,  Beaurain  sur  la  Canche. 

Harold  being' now  prisoner  of  the  Count  of  Ponthieu,  it  was  necessary 
thxt  he  should  be  ransomed.  The  bargain  they  made  is  indicated  by  the 
inscription :  Ubi  Harold  et  Wido  Parabolant.  As  soon  as  William  of 
Normandy  heard  of  the  captivity  of  Harold,  he  dispatched  two  ambassa- 
dors to  the  Count  of  Ponthieu  demanding  the  release  of  the  prisoner :  the 
inscription  here  is  :  Ubi  nuntii  Willehni  dncis  venerunt  ad  Widonem. 

The  next  figure  is  that  of  an  officer  or  domestic,  who^holds  two  horses 
by  their  bridles,  and  above  his  head  is  the  word  "  Turold."  Who  this 
Turold  was,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  ;  the  name  was  a  common  one 
in  those  days,  and  the  tutor  of  William  in  his  boyhood,  was  called 
Turoldus.  But  he  was  slain  soon  after  William  obtained  the  dukedom  of 
Normandy ;  therefore  he  could  not  be  the  person  indicated  by  the  tapestry, 
who  accompanied  the  ambassadors  to  the  Count  of  Ponthieu.  This  count 
refused  to  surrender  Harold  on,  the  first  summons,  and  William  dispatched 
a  second  deputation.  The  tapestry  represents  them  riding  on  horseback, 
wi^  the  inscription  showing  who  they  were :  Ubi  nuntii  Ghilielmi.  This 
second  embassy  prevails  on  Guy  to  liberate  the  captive.  A  courier  brings 
the  news  to  William.  The  tapestry  describes  this  event :  William  is 
seated  on  his  throne,  holding  his  sword  in  his  left  hand,  and  advancing 
his  right  hand  towards  a  man,  who  trembles  with  fear :  this  is  supposed 
to  be  Count  Guy :  the  inscription  runs  thus :  Hie  venit  nuntius  ad 
Wilhefanum  ducem.  After  this  meeting,  the  tapestry  exhibits  a  castle  or 
fortress :  above  the  gate  are  two  men,  one  of  whom  carries  a  lance :  they 
appear  to  be  sentinels  on  duty.  It  is  probable,  that  this  was  intended  to 
represent  the  castle  of  Beaurain,  whence  the  count,  after  having  released 
Harold,  set  out  Vb  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 
Guy,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  is  mounted  on  horseback  5  he  car- 
ries a  hawk  on  his  thumb,  and,  with  his  right  hand,  he  points  out  Harold 
to  William,  who  is  also  on  horseback,  and  who,  now  being  free,  has 
resumed  the  customary  badges  of  distinctioti,  holding  his  hawk  on  his 
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thumb.  Behind  Harold  are  seen  two  files  of  caTaliers^  accoutred  with 
lance  and  buckler:  they  are  the  retinue  of  Count  Guy.  On  the  other 
side,  William  is  seen  advancing,  fpUowed  by  his  train,  armed  with  bucklers 
and  lances.  '  William,  Guy,  and  Harold,  are  the  only  persons  who.  wear 
mantles  fastened  at  the  right  shoulder :  all  the  rest  have  plain  short 
dresses.  Here  the  inscription  is :  Hie  Wido  adduxit  Haroldum  ad 
Wilhelmum,  Normannorum  ducem  :  Here  Guy  conducts  Harold  to 
William,  duke  of  the  Normans. 

Eadmer,  Roger  de  Hovedon,  and  many  other  English  historians,  say 
that  Count  Guy  contented  himself  with  releasing  Harold,  and  that  he  did 
not  accompany  him  tp  Normandy.  The  tapestry,  however,  is  more  exact, 
and  in  this  particular  it  agrees  with  the  statement  of  William  of  Poitiers, 
a  contemporary  historian  of  the  reign  of  Duke  William,  and  also  with 
those  of  William  of  Malmesbur}"  and  Matthew  Paris,  all  of  whom  declare 
that  the  Count  of  Ponthieu  personally  delivered  up  the  prisoner  to  Wil- 
liam. William  of  Poitiers  even  mentions  the  very  place  where  this  event 
hi^pened :  apud  Aucense  castrum,  that  is  at  Eu,  which  is  in  fact  on  the 
frontier  between  the  two  states  of  Normandy  and  Ponthieu.  The  Count 
Guy  was  handsomely  rewarded  by  the  duke  for  his  generosity,  and 
received  presents  of  various  kinds :  the  Chronicle  of  Normandy  relates 
that  he  acquired  a  noble  manor  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Eaune,  and 
other  property.  William  immediately  conducted  Harold  to  Rouen. 
Haroldum  vero  sufiicientissime  cum  honore  in  urbem  sui  principatos 
caput  Rothomagum  introduxit.  It  is  Matthew  Paris  who  makes  this 
statement.  The  inscription  on  the  tapestry  is  more  general :  Hie  dux 
Wilhelmus  cum  Haroldo  venit  ad  palatiimi  suum :  Here  Duke  William 
comes  with  Harold  to  his  palace,  without  mentioning  Rouen.  The  pro- 
cession was  conducted  in  the  following  manner  :  William,  on  horseback^ 
a  mantle  on  his  shoulder,  is  at  the  h&id  ;  Harold  follows  him,  holding  a 
hawk  on  his  thumb,  while  his  dogs  run  before  him  :  he  is  only  attended 
by  a  single  cavalier.  In  front  and  in  advance  of  all  is  another  horseman, 
oi^e  of  the  squires  of  the  duke,  who  advances  first  to  open  the  gate  of 
the  palace,  and  who  appears  speaking  to  a  sentinel  who  stands  under  the 
wall  of  the  castle. 

We  next  see  an  apartment  or  saloon,  in  which  a  man  is  seated,  his 
hand  resting  on  his  sword,  listening  to  the  conversation  of  another  who  is 
standing :  behind  the  latter  are  several  persons  armed  with  lances  and 
bucklers.  This  is  supposed  to  represent  Uie  interview  in  which  William 
announces  to  Harold  lus  intention  to  succeed  king  Edward  in  the  throne 
of  England,  and  requires  of  Jiim  to  aid  the  enterprize.  Harold  pledges 
his  word,  and  b  to  receive  in  marriage  Ad^le,  the  daughter  of  William. 
There  is  no  inscription  in  this  part  of  the  ti^estry,  and  there  never  was 
any,  the  elevation  of  the  saloon,  which  is  represented,  filling  up  the 
whole  space  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  It  is  foUowed  by  another,  where 
we  see  an  unarmed  man,  a  mantle  hanging  from  his  shoulders,  who 
stretches  out  his  hand,  and  appears  to  be  speaking  to  a  female.  We  read : 
Ubi  clericus  et  Aelfgyva.  This  is  all  that  appears  on  this  part  of  the 
tapestry,  and  the  whole  of  the  inscription.  It  is  complete  in  itself,  having 
no  connection  with  what  precedes  or  follows,  for  it  is  terminated  right 
and  left  by  a  portion  of  the  house  and  castle,  which,  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  tapestry,  serves  to  distinguish  one  event  from  another.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  precisely  what  is  intended  by  these  two  figures  and  the  words 
of  the  inscription :  however,  Aelfgyva  was  a  very  common  name  in 
England  in  those  days. 
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The  tapestry  next  alludes  to  the  expedition  which  William  persuaded 
Harold  to  undertake  against  Count  Conan,  in  firittany.  He  had  sent  a 
defiance  to  the  duke^  and  announced  the  day  on  which  he  purposed  to 
invade  Normandy.  William  was  not  the  man  to  slumber  when  he  was 
menaced ;  he  marched  at  once  a&;ainst  his  enemy ;  and  knowing  the 
valour  of  Harold,  and  of  his  associates,  he  proposed  to  him  this  expedi- 
tion, as  affording  an  opportunity  of  signalizing  his  prowess.  The  tapestry 
here  represents  William  and  Harold  marching  with  their  cavaliers  towards 
Mount  St.  Michel.  They  have  no  longer  their  birds  and  dogs,  as  they 
always  had  when  they  journeyed  for  amusement :  they  are  now  equipped 
for  war.  It  may  be  weU  in.  this  place  to  describe  the  military  accoutre- 
ments of  this  period. 

The  body  dresses  were  of  two  sorts.  One  was  quite  plain,  consisting 
of  a  common  habit,  which  fitted  close  to  the  person  ;  those  who  wore 
this  dress  had  only  a  cap  of  doth  or  leather  on  their  heads,  but  no 
casque  or  helmet.  The  men  who  were  armed  in  this  simple  way  were 
the  troops  who  always  followed  the  principal  leaders  described  in  the 
tapestry :  they  were  the  subaltern  mUitia,  who  followed  the  banners  of 
the  lonls.  The  other  dress  was  a  coat  of  mail,  covering  the  body  from 
the  shoulders  down  to  the  knees.  The  appearance  of  this  description  of 
armour  is  exactly  painted  in  that  division  of  the  tapestry,  which  describes 
the  carrying  of  ammunition  and  provisions  on  board  the  Norman  vessels 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  under  the  Conqueror.  The  soldiers  had  no 
iron  head  pieces,  which  were  introduced  after  the  time  of  William.  In 
place  of  them,  they  had  certainly  a  sort  of  covering,  but  not  at  all  resem- 
bling that  which  appears  in  the  prayer  books  of  Charles  the  bald,  ancient 
89  they  seem.  The  old  head  pieces  of  Normandy  were  narrow,  and 
terminated  at  the  top  in  a  sharp  point ;  they  fell  over  and  covered  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  in  front  they  had  a  projection  to  protect  the  nose 
against  wounds  in  battle.  This  projection  formed  a  solid  part  of  the 
head  piece,  and  in  this  respect  was  quite  different  from  the  "  nasal  '*  of 
later  times :  the  latter  was  flexible  and  moveable  at  pleasure,  so  as  to 
admit  freely  of  respiration  ;  but  this  projection  in  the  head  pieces  painted 
on  the  Bayeux  tapestry  is  fixed  and  immoveable  :  nor  indeed  was  it 
required  to  be  flexible,  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  face  was  uncovered, 
and  breathing  in  no  respect  impeded.  Among  the  cavaliers  thus  armed, 
some  had  leggings,  others  none ;  these  leggings  were  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, and  corresponded  with  the  body  part  of  the  accoutipments.  Their 
bucklers  were  slightly  convex,  somewhat  oval  at  top,  and  terminated  at  the 
bottom  in  a  point  ]  there  are  however  three  or  four  in  the  tapestry,  which 
have  a  different  form ;  they  are  round,  more  concave,  and  have  in  the 
centre  a  sharp  point,  sufficiently  long  to  serve  as  a  weapon  of  attack  or 
defence.  As  Duke  William  and  his  followers  never  used  a  similar  weapon, 
it  is  fidrly  to  be  inferred  that  the  tapestry,  in  this  particular,  intended  to 
designate  Harold  and  his  followers,  to  whom  this  species  of  arm  was 
indeed  peculiar.  All  these  bucklers,  whether  round  or  oval,  were  passed 
through  the  left  arm,  by  means  of  a  leather  strap  to  which  they  were 
fiutened ;  on  some  of  these  bucklers  are  painted  the  figures  of  lions,  dragons, 
and  of  other  fierce  beasts  ;  such,  in  general,  were  the  defensive  weapons. 

The  offensive  consisted  chiefly  in  swords,  axes,  lances,  javelins,  and 
arrows.  The  swords  were  long  and  broad,  nor  did  they  taper  downwards 
from  the  hilt,  but  kept  all  through  the  same  breadth,  except  at  the  very 
extremity,  which  was  a  narrow  and  sharp  point :  the  guards  were  heavy 
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and  strong:  iius  sworis  were  suspended  on  the  left  side.    There  irss 
Bothing  peculiar^  or  worthy  of  remark,  respecting  the  axes.    The  lances 
were  very  long,  and  the  iron  points  were  just  one-sixth  of  the  length  of 
the  wooden  handles ;  the  soldiers  hurled  them  in  the  air,  as  is  proved  by 
many  parts  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  more  especially  at  the  raising  of  the 
siege  of  Dol  and  the  battle  of  Hastings ;  and  we  also  see  arrows  flying 
through  the  air.    In  the  border  which  sJcirts  that  part  of  the  tapestry 
which  describes  the  first  embassy  from  Duke  William  to  the  Count  <x 
Ponthieu,  we  observe  a  n>aB  throwing  a  stone  from  a  sling  at  some  birds. 
The  sling  was  of  common  use  in  the  chase ;  but  there  is  not  a  sing^ 
instance  in  the  whole  of  the  tapestry,  in  which  this  vrea^XL  was  used  in 
military  operations.     We  find,  however,  batons  or  sticks,  which,  being 
much  heavier  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  may  be  called  staves  or  dubs : 
these  arms  were  only  wielded  by  the  serfs  and  peasants  c  the  sword  and 
the  lance  belonged  to  the  free  men.    Almost  all  the  horsemen  had  stirrups : 
some  however  had  them  not,  and  this  exception  indifferently  implies  to 
those  who  wore  coal  of  mail,  and  those  who  wore  the  common  plain 
dress.    The  ^urs,  at  that  time,  were  very  short,  but  fashion,  in  later  daya^ 
greatly  extended  their  dimensions.     This  diversity  in  the  accoutrements 
of  the  cavaliers,  some  having  stirrups  and  spursi,  and  some  riding  withont 
either,  is  further  proved  by  the  seals  of  that  period.    The  saddles  of  the 
horses  were  heavy  and  rude,  and  closely  resembled  the  modem  pack- 
saddles  still  used  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  lor  the  rider  was  wedged 
in  between  upright  pummels.    There  is  only  one  sort  of  standard  or 
bai\ner  described  in  the  tapestry.    It  terminated  in  three  points  or  pen- 
nants, and  was  always  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  lance  :  this  was  caDed  the 
'^  gonfalon/'  which  sovereign  princes,  or  those  who  represented  thena, 
were  alone  permitted  to  carry. 

We  left  William  and  Harold  setting  out  to  their  expedition  into  Brit- 
tany. The  troop  was  composed  of  six  or  seven  cavaliers  :  in  the  middle 
we  see  in  the  tapestry,  marching  in  front  of  the  others,  two  who  are 
armed  with  coats  of  mail,  and  a  casque.  The  one  on  the  left,  holding  a 
lance,  is  Harold  :  the  one  on  the  right,  carrying  the  gonfidon,  which  is 
Aupported  on  the  stirrup,  is  William.  The  horseman  in  the  centre  has  no 
coat  of  mail,  but  is  dressed  simply,  and  wears  a  cap.  Behind  them  follow 
two  men  on  horseback,  wearing  the  common  dress :  these  figures  designate 
the  duke*s  army.  In  front  of  the  three  cavaliers  already  mentioned,  is 
another  horseman  who  wears  a  coat  of  mail  ^  but,  instead  of  a  casque,  he 
has  simply  a  cap,  and  his  only  wei^ion  is  a  club  :  he  b  evidently  not  one 
of  the  viUains,  because  he  has  the  coat  of  mail,  and  this  was  only  worn 
by  those  of  noble  condition.  This  is  a  proof,  that  the  weapons  usually 
confined  to  the  serfs  and  peasants,  were  occasionally  borne  by  persons  of 
higher  degree.  Who  then  can  this  man  be,  so  singularly  accoutred,  the 
coat  of  mail  of  the  nobility,  but  no  casque,  and  a  simple  club,  instead  of 
sword  or  lance?  The  most  probable  -conjectures  is,  that  he  was  the 
mace-bearer  of  Duke  William,  or  some  other  officer  attached  to  his  more 
immediate  household,  and  thus  permitted  to  wear  accoutrements  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  ranks,  by  virtue  of  his  office.  The  inscription 
on  the  tapestry  in  this  place,  is  die  following :  Hie  Willelm,  Duk  et 
exercitus  ejus  venerunt  ad  montem  Michaelis :  Here  Duke  William  and 
his  army  arrived  at  Michael's  Mount.  Mount  St.  Michel  is  represented 
by  a  castle  built  on  a  rock.  We  next  see  the  soldiers  lording  a  river :  et 
luc  transierunt  flumen  Cosnonis  :  and  here  they  crossed  the  river  Gosnon. 
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TIms  is  tbe  river  Coesaon,  ^bicl^  $tiU  separates  Normandy  from  Brittanv. 
The  flood  tides  from  the  sea,  aod  the  shifting  of  the  sands,  frequently 
change  the  course  of  the  bed  of  this  river,  and  render  the  passage  difficult. 
The  tapestry  represents  the  army  of  William  passing  it,  with  very  minute 
exactitude :  we  see  the  men  on  foot  holding  their  bucklers  above  their 
heads :  one  horseman  is  figured  raising  his  legs  o^  his  saddle  ^  others 
appear  thrown  down  by  the  moving  sands.  We  obserye  .a  man  drawing 
out  a  companioi^  by  his  hand,  and  another  lifting  an  associate  on  his 
shoulders  j  it  is  Harold  who  is  spedaUy  named  in  the  tapestry,  as  ren- 
dering these  services :  hie  Hftroldus  trahebat  eos  de  arena :  here  Harold 
was  drawing  them  out  of  tjie  sand.  Indeed,  Ordericus  VitaUs  describes 
him  as  a  man  of  extraordinary  stature  and  strength.  The  tapestry  further 
seems  to  indicate  th$it  many  lost  their  lives  on  this  occasion,  for  on  the 
skirit  of  the  low^  border  we  see  a  dead  man  eluded  on  the  bank  of  the 
xiver.  {To  he  conjtinued.) 
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Every  country  has  its  superstitions,  its  traditions,  and  its  romance.  The 
man  who  pauses  to  examine  the  delicate  structure  of  the  wild  flower, 
whicji  his  unheeding  companion  tramples  on  unmoved,  or  smiles  at  con- 
temptuously, not  only  sees  nature  in  her  loveliest  works,  but  tastes  a 
delight  that  the  other  dreams  not  of;  and  it  is  thus  with  the  traveller, 
who  knows  how  to  trace  the  character  of  a  people  in  their  pwn  fanciful 
legends  and  popular  superstitions  :  he  has  in  his  researches  a  weU-spnng 
of  amusement,  a  source  of  real  enjoyment,  that  a  matter-of-fact  superficisu 
observer  cannot  appreciate. 

Ireland  exhibits  Uie  very  essence  of  its  national  humour  and  propen- 
sities in  the  legends  of  the  north ;  witness  *'  King  O'Toole  and  his  Goose,*' 
or  ''Daniel  0*Rourke's  trip  to  the  Moon."  England  has  her  fairies  and 
her  Robin  Hood  ^  Scotland  her  Rob  Roy  and  Second  Sight ; — all  of 
which  we  might  prove  to  be  characteristics  of  the  people.  Guernsey  too 
has  her  "  BSte  de  la  Tour,'*  and  many  a  tale  as  interesting  as  the  best 
of  them. 

A  few  years  agone,  the  traveller  had  been  a  wise  man  indeed,  if,  on 
visiting  the  fishing  town  of  St.  Peter's-Port,  walking  up  its  dirty  narrow 
High-Street,  and  listening  to  the  uncouth  dialect  of  its  primitive  inha- 
bitants, h^  could  have  prophesied  of  the  St.  Peter's  that  jaow  exists,  with 
its  college,  its  churches,  its  markets,  and  the  beautiful  environs  of  the 
clean  pretty  town.  Nor  is  manv  a  geogi;apher  of  the  present  day  aware 
that  tjbe  little  island,  which  lies  nke  a  speck  upon  tjbie  map  of  the  British 
Channel,  and  boasts  not  of  one  degree  in  latitude  or  loi^tude,  is,  in  fact, 
a  little  Athens,  and  lovely  on  the  face  of  the  wide  ocean,  as  an  oasis  in  the 
desert. 

It  is  not  my  birth-place ;  but  it  is  my  chosen  home,  and  every  stone  is 
sacred,  every  leaf  a  treasure,  bepause  associated  with  childhood's  happiest 
hours,  and  imbued  with  a  thousand  fond  remembrances  of  later  days  ; 
therefore,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  listening  to  every  tale  connected  with 
my  favourite  spot,  and  f  h^ve  the  wish  to  interest  others  in  its  hehalf  bv 
the  relation  of  some  of  its  simple  legends.  The  places  and  people  shall 
be  faithfully  described,  though  the  facts  may  have  multiplied  in  their 
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progress  through  time,  and  imagination  have  coloured  those  forgottea 
things  with  the  rainbow  light  of  fiction,  and  the  vivid  hues  of  romance. 

Near  the  village  of  King's  Mills^  in  one  of  the  pretdest  estates  on  the 
island,  is  a  neat  little  cottage,  called  the  DomaiUerie,  which  I  have  often 
very  much  admired.  Its  situation  in  loneliness  and  beauty  attracted  me 
at  those  times  when  the  heart  is  weary  with  the  bustle  and  cares  of  an 
unsatisfying  world,  and  seeks  in  solitude  and  quiet  for  the  peace  it  has 
failed  to  find  elsewhere.  The  most  luxuriant  ivy  crowns  the  roof,  and  a 
beautiful  hone3rsuckle  mantles  its  waUs ;  a  well,  covered  with  roses  and 
a  shady  fig  tree,  stands  close  to  the  cottage  door,  and  behind  it,  under  a 
wooded  bank,  rises  a  ruin.  On  the  opposite  hill,  there  is  a  large  mis- 
shapen stone,  and,  near  it,  an  old  well  also  covered  with  ivy  and  sweet 
briar,  whilst  the  largest  magnolia,  ever  seen  in  any  but  a  foreign  climate, 
grows  beside  it,  and  is  said  to  have  flourished  thus  from  its  proximity  to 
the  well,  formerly  known  as  a  consecrated  one^  and  rendered  fieunous  by 
its  alleged  miraculous  healing  powers.  Many  were  the  pilgrimages  pe^ 
formed  by  those  who  suffered  from  what  is  still  called  ''  Le  Mai  de  la 
Fontaine^**  and  many  were  the  prayers  addressed  to  the  patron  of  the 
well — St.  Mary — by  her  superstitious  votaries.  The  stone,  it  is  added, 
'  was  placed  there  as  a  waymark  to  the  benighted  pilgrim^  but  when  and 
'how  the  well  ceased  to  be  esteemed,  no  one  could  inform  me.  There  are 
many  unconnected  tales  of  apparitions,  unearthly  sounds^  and  awful 
shrieks,  Yesotmded  through  the  wood  at  midnight,  which  most  effectually 
deter  not  only  women  and  children,  but  many  of  the  sturdy  labourers, 
from  passing  that  way  after  nightfjedl,  and  these  excited  my  curiosity  so 
much,  that  I  rested  not  until  1  coUected  from  the  oldest  neighbours  some- 
thing like  a  legend  in  the  foUowing  sketch. 

Many  years  ago  the  DomaiUerie  cottage  was  inhabited  by  an  extraor- 
dinary old  woman  unknown  to  every  one.  Whence  she  came,  and  who 
she  was,  were  enigmas  equally  unsolveable.  She  was  not  a  native,  being 
quite  ignorant  of  the  language,  and  only  accompanied  by  an  infant  aboat 
two  years  of  age  3  so  that  her  birth-place,  and  the  cause  of  her  emigra* 
tion,  were  secrets  confined  to  her  own  breast,  and  which  she  seemed  in 
nowise  disposed  to  trust  to  any  of  her  neighbours.  Her  person  was  any 
thing  but  prepossessing,  described  as  a  tall  somewhat  stooping  figure, 
generally  concealed  in  the  folds  of  a  plaid  mantle  of  the  darkest  grain, 
with  long  raven  locks  grizzled  by  time,  and  large  fierce  black  eyes  peering 
from  under  the  shade  of  a  close  strange  looking  bonnet,  which,  together 
with  a  brow  and  face  of  peculiar  expression,  completely  awed  the  most 
venturesome  gossip  in  endeavours  to  form  the  slightest  intimacy  with  the 
forbidding  stranger. 

The  cottage  now  spoken  of  did  not  then  belong  to  this  estate,  neither 
was  it  the  same  I  spoke  of  in  the  beginning  \  but  it  stood  where  that 
tangled  mass  of  ruins  rises  from  the  ivy  and  briars,  that  have  overgrown 
them.  It  belonged  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Dubois^  a  foreigner; 
there  was  a  garden  in  front,  stretching  to  the  foot  of  the  opposite  hill, 
and  hedged  high  on  either  side  by  a  fence  of  poplars,  so  thickly  entwined 
with  evergreens  as  to  be  impenetrable  to  every  eye,  though  overlooked 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  now  so  thickly  wooded. 

At  the  time  of  Margery's  first  appearance,  some  fifty  winters  must  have 
passed  over  her.  The  child — her  grandchUd,  she  called  her— was  the 
most  beautiful  fairy-like  little  creature  ever  beheld,  and  the  old  woman 
seemed  devoted  to  her  charge  \   it  was  the  only  thing  that  appeared  to 
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interest  her,  and  the  love  was  ardently  returned  by  the  child  :  never  did 
their  nearest  neighbour  remember  to  have  beheld  them  apart — no,  not 
for  an  instant.  How  they  lived,  as  no  one  ever  crossed  their  threshold, 
it  was  impossible  to  say  -,  but  it  was  reasoned  that,  as  they  could  not  live 
Mrithout  meat,  and  meat,  however  plentiful,  was  not  to  be  had  without 
money,  they  must  have  had  something  whereon  to  depend  for  support, 
particularly  as  Margery  never  sought  employment  beyond  the  house  and 
garden,  and  that  the  child  Effie  was  apparency  supplied  with  every  neces- 
sary, the  best  and  finest  that  could  be  procured.  They  were  rarely,  very 
rarely,  seen  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  enclosure — still  more  seldom 
known  to  stray  further  than  the  wood  and  valley  that  surrounded  them. 
Now,  all  this  was  very  mysterious,  and  at  first  caused  no  little  stir  amongst 
the  gossipping  neighbours  of  St.  Mary*s  parish  -,  many  were  the  conjec- 
tures, the  whispers,  and  ideas  set  forth  upon  the  occasion  ;  many  were  the 
assemblies  round  the  tea  table,  or  on  the  "  lit  de/ouaille,**  *  at  which  plans 
were  proposed  for  the  gratification  of  their  curiosity ;  all,  however,  proved 
abortive,  and  the  taciturnity  and  chilling  aspect  of  the  object  of  their 
suspicions  being  insurmountable,  the  tumult  gradually  subsided,  and  a 
perplexing  shrug,  a  side  long  glance,  or  bewildered  stare,  were  the  only 
general  expressions  in  which  they  vented  the  disappointment  of  baffled  - 
inqoisitiveness. 

Meanwhile,  time  swept  on  in  his  restless  course,  and  traced  many  a 
deeper  furrow  on  Margery's  brow,  wreathing  the  raven  lock  swith  many 
a  snowy  braid,  and  casting  a  thicker  film  across  the  still  bright  eye.  On 
Effie  it  had  breathed  tenderly— lightly  ;  it  had  moulded  the  fury  form  to 
perfect  symmetry,  given  the  glowing  complexion  a  more  delicate  tin», 
and  drawn  forth  each  intellectual  power  to  enlighten  and  embellish  her 
open  countenance.  Her  large  deep  blue  eyes  were  mild,  and  almost  sad ; 
and  had  not  a  sunny  smile  ever  played  round  her  mouth,  they  would  have 
given  her  a  decided  expression  of  melancholy.  Her  hair  was  of  the 
brightest,  fairest,  hue,  falling  in  rich  luxuriant  curls  on  her  neck  and 
forehead.  Never  were  two  beings  more  unlike  in  person  and  manners 
than  Kffie  and  her  grandmother.  The  bold  and  haughty  demeanour  of 
the  old  woman  melted  into  humility  and  sweetness  in  her  child ;  the 
stem  misanthropy  of  Margery  disappeared  in  the  gentle  bearing  of  young 
Effie,  for,  though  she  never  had  formed  an  acquaintance,  or  joined  the 
sports  of  the  cluldren,  who  were  frequently  on  the  hill  and  in  the  wood, 
yet  her  pleasant  smile,  and  a  few  kind  words  spoken  in  the  sweetest  voice, 
had  won  all  hearts,  and  she  was  loved  and  pitied,  as  much  as  her  grand- 
mother was  feared  and  detested. 

They  were  often  closely  watched  by  the  idle  schoolboys  and  prying 
gossips,  and  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  lovely  sight  when  they  were  seen  toge- 
ther on  a  summer's  evening  seated  under  the  fig  tree  beside  their  door ; 
old  Margery,  with  one  arm  placed  caressingly  round  Effie,  and  the  other 
hand  supporting  a  thick  black  looking  volume,  which  she  apparently  read 
and  explained  to  her  pupil,  whose  rosy  cheek  reclined  against  that  dark 
and  pallid  countenance,  her  eyes  now  gazing  earnestly  on  the  wondrous 
book — ^now,  lifted  in  their  innocence  to  meet  the  softened  smile  of  her 
instructress.  It  must  have  been  a  pleasant  sight  $  and  the  neighbours 
often  heard  too  from  that  lonely  dwelling  place  the  silvery  notes  of  Effie's 

*  llie  green  bed — a  rural  sofa  common  in  every  Guernfley  house,  composed  of 
the  green  leaves  of  the  fern  in  summer,  and  dried  peas'  stalks  in  winter. 
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wild,  plaintive  music,  fi8  ^b^  sudc  ia  tbe  still  evenings  wbat  seemed  to  be 
Ik  foreign  b^n.  Sixteen  yeasTS  bad  passed  witbout  any  change  of  place 
or  purpose  $  the  mist  tbat  enveloped  tbem  was  as  dark  and  impenetrable 
as  ever,  till  it  was  rumoured  tbat  stranger  sounds  tban  those  of  Effie*s 
hymn  were  beard  at  nigbt  in  Margery's  cottage.  Some  one  told  bow 
they  had  seen  two  mantled  figures  standing  at  St.  Mary*s  well.  And  bow, 
upon  another  evening,  Effie  was  seen  alone  with  the  stranger ;  but  by 
day  no  trace  of  him  was  seen,  not  the  smallest  change  perceptible  for 
some  months.  3ut  one  night — one  calm,  soft,  autumn  nigbt-^  piercing 
shriek  rang  through  the  wood  :  once,  only  once,  the  peasant,  who  was 
passing,  had  heard  it,  yet  it  thrilled  and  re-echoed  with  ^uch  fearful 
sbarpnesjs,  that  it  froze  his  yexy  life  blood,  and  he  dared  not  approach  the 
spot  In  the  deep  silence  that  succeeded,  there  was  something  too  appal- 
ling to  be  trespassed  on ;  he  returned  to  bis  home,  and,  the  next  morning, 
on  repairing  to  the  spot,  old  Margery  was  found  seated  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  white  stone  beside  the  well,  her  bands  clasped,  h^  eyes  wild  and 
tearless,  her  cloak  half  cast  off,  and  her  white  hair  floating  loosely  09  her 
shoulders.  They  spoke  to  her,  but  she  answered  not ;  they  lifted  her, 
called  her  by  name,  she  neither  heard  nor  heeded  them  j  they  asked  for 
Efiie,  and  she  looked  up,  shrinking  convulsively  away  and  murmuring 
Effie — ^Effie — ^love — lost !  then,  all  at  once,  she  started  up,  tossed  her 
arms  on  high,  and  shouted  loudly,  ''Effie !"  then,  suddenly  darting  from 
them,  she  rushed  to  her  cottage,  whither  they  did  not  follow,  and  nothing 
more  was  seen  of  her  until  the  fojlowiog  morning,  when  a  figure  was 
noticed  leaning  against  the  stone,  one  arm  clasped  around  it,  the  other 
concealing  the  face  in  the  folds  of  a  mantle.  The  plaided  form  and 
streaming  hair  was  not  to  be  mistaken ;  the  neighbours  hastened  towards 
the  place,  accosted,  and  would  have  comforted,  the  old  woman,  but  it  was 
too  late ;  that  proud  heart  beat  no  longer.  As  the  mantle  fell  from  the 
powerless  hand,  it  disclosed  its  awful  secret.  The  once  flashing  «ye  was 
fixed  and  glassy  -,  the  lips,  compressed  into  a  forced  smile,  were  cold  and 
colourless  j  Death  was  there,  marbling  that  wasted  countenance  and 
clutching  within  his  remorseless  grasp  the  blighted  and  broken  heart  of 
poor  old  Margery. 

The  peasants,  shocked  .and  afiected  at  the  sight,  removed  the  body : 
with  difficulty  they  detached  the  stiffened  arm  from  the  stone  and  bore 
her  to  the  cottage  5  there,  on  a  little  table,  before  an  old  arm  chair,  was 
the  mysterious  volume,  so  often  on  Margery *6  knee  j  it  was  an  £ngilish 
bible,  and  on  it  was  a  paper,  pn  which  the  foUowing  words  were  written 
in  a  clear  bold  hand  :  "  Lay  me  where  you  find  me.**  This  evidently 
referred  to  her  death,  and  accordingly  permission  was  sought  and  obtained 
to  fulfil  this  her  last  request.  She  was  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  stone, 
and  wept  over  by  many  who,  during  her  life  time,  had  avoided  her  with 
fear;  but  who  now,  touched  by  her  misfortune  a^d  melancholy  end, 
came  voluntarily  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  remains  of  the 
unknown  Margery. 

The  interior  of  the  cottage  was  found  in  l;he  neatest  Qrd^>  but  nothing 
tbat  could  throw  -further  light  on  the  fortunes  or  fate  of  Effie  was  ever 
discovered.  A  heap  of  paper  ashe$  in  the  hearth,  and  the  absence  of 
every  article  of  clothing,  was  all  that  could  increase  or  exjplain  the  mys* 
tery  that  hung  over  its  late  inmates.  These,  as  will  easily  be  believed, 
were  repeated,  added  to,  and  commented  upon,  till  the  most  fearful  tales 
were  spread  concerning  it :   all  that  had  ever  ,been  se^  or  beard  came 
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fortb  to  give  its  totimmiy,  «od  to  such  apitebdid  thett  sniierstitioiu  rise^ 
that  the  stavtest  hearted  peaaaDt  waidd  ommc  hb  cheerful  whistle,  hxary 
his  steps,  and  cast  man  j  a  timorous  glance  towards  the  well,  as  he  crossed 
the  wood  on  his  homeward  path.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
I>omainerie  so  soon  fell  into  decay,  and  that  Dubois  gladly  parted  with  it 
to  the  owner  of  the  Woodland  estate,  who  built  the  present  cottage,  but 
has  never  yet  persuaded  a  naiiw  to  tnhtM  U. 

It  is  sstd  tiiat  a  Call  figure,  with  white  streaming  hair  and  a  long  cloak, 
IS  seen  leaning  against  the  stone  at  certain  times,  and  .that  voices  and 
unearthly  sounds  are  heard  at  the  weU.  This  has  caused  the  desertion  of 
Che  sacred  fount,  Cor,  since  that  time,  no  stie  has  presumed  to  draw  its 
waters,  or  eull  die  Howers  of  that  magnolia.  St.  George's  holy  well  is 
now  the  only  one  in  repute ;  St.  Mary's  is  neglected,  and,  if  not  forgotten, 
remembered  bi^  with  horror,  Mid  areided  with  the  utmost  dread. 


BIB 


ANCIENT  COMMERCIAL  PRIVILEGES  OF  GUERNSEY. 


As  part  and  jwrcel  of  Che  Duchy  of  Normandy,  Guernsey  is  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  patrimonial  inheritance  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign  fh>m  his  royal 
progenitor  William  the  Conqueror.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Channel  Islands* 
accordingly,  can  boast  that  they  are  the  most  ancient  of  his  Mcjesty's  suliijects,  and 
moreover,  that  they  spring  from  the  conquerors,  and  not  from  the  conquered.  It 
is  owing  to  these  circumstances  that  the  rights',  imnuinities,  and  privileges  <^ 
Guernsey  are  of  two  distinct  characters :  first,  those  which  have  been  transmitted 
to  them  by  their  ancestors  before  the  conquest,  from  the  dukes  of  Normandy  : 
secondly,  those  which  they  enjoy  by  virtue  of  certain  charters,  conceded  by  the 
sovereigns  of  England  and  ratified  by  Parliament.  The  former  regard  the  people 
of  Gnemsey  as  ancient  sul^ects  of  Normandy ;  the  latter,  as  English  suhjeets. 

Among  the  legal  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Channel  Islands,  one  of  the  most 
important  is  their  not  being  subject  to  the  Acts  of  the  British  Parliament,  unless 
they  are  specially  named  therein.  Moreover,  in  order  to  give  any  Act  of  Pariiament 
validity,  in  these  bailiwicks,  it  must  be  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Courts  there 
established,  with  an  order  from  his  Majesty  in  Council ;  the  Bailiff  and  Jurats 
then  examine  it,  to  see  if  it  trenches  on  Uieir  ancient  liberties,  and  if  it  does,  they 
send  np  a  remonstrance  to  the  throne,  and  all  ol^ectionable  clauses  ace  modified  or 
expunged ;  nor  does  it  acquire  the  force  of  law  before  it  is  registered  on  the  records 
of  the  Island.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  Royal  Court  have  a  co-ordinate  jurisdic- 
tion with  the  British  legislature  in  framing  laws  for  their  insular  government,  and 
this  privilege  they  derive  from  the  old  Norman  institutions.  A  similar  rule  obtained 
in  the  French  provinces  before  the  revolution,  whose  local  parliaments  maintain- 
ed the  right  of  verifying  and  registering  the  royal  edicts,  and  also  of  suspending 
them,  if  they  militated  against  their  privileges. 

The  oldest  charter  that  is  preserved  entire,  which  Guernsey  holds  from  the 
English  Crown,  under  the  great  seal,  in  their  records,  is  that  of  Henry  the  Sixths 
and  contains  an  inspeximus  of  the  charters  of  Edward  the  Third,  Richard  the 
Second,  and  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Filth,  and  it  begins  thus :  **  Henry,  by  the 
grace  d  God,  king  of  England  and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland :  To  all  those  to 
whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting.  We  have  seen  the  letters  patent  of  the 
Lord  Richard,  late  king  of  England,  the  second  c|^«r  the  cofWMst,  made  in  tiiese 
words :  Richard,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England  and  France,  aad  Lord  of 
Ireland,  to  all  those  to  whom  these  letters  patent  shall  come,  greeting : 

'*  Know  ye,  that  we,  considering  the  good  behavUntTp  and  goodfldeUty,  which  we 
have  found  from  day  to  day  in  our  liege  and  faithful  nations,  and  communities  of 
our  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Serk,  and  Aldemey,  have,  of  our  special  grace, 
granted  for  ourselves  and  heirs,  (as  far  as  in  us  lies,)  to  the  said  nations  and  com- 
munities, that  they,  and  their  heirs  and  auccessors,  ehall  for  ever  be  free  and 
acquitted  in  all  our  cities,  boroughs,  markets,  and  trading  towns,  fairs,  mart  towns, 
and  other  places,  and  harbours,  within  our  kingdom  qf  England,  from  all  sorts  of 
tolls,  ezactions,  and  customs,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  jGuthful  and  liege  are  in 
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our  kingdom  aforesaid ;  provided,  however,  that  our  said  nations  and  commanities, 
and  their  hdrs  aforesaid,  shall  well  and  faithftiUy  behave  themselves  towards  us, 
and  our  heirs  aforesaid, ybr  evsr/' 

This  charter  of  Henry  the  Sixth  was  confirmed  by  the  Parliament  of  England  la 
the  following  words  :  '*  Cum  assensu  Dominorum  Spiritualium  et  Tempoialiam  in 
parliamento  nostro  apud  Westmons,  anno  reg^i  nostro  primi :  With  the  assent  of 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  our  parliament  held  at  Westminster  in  the 
first  year  of  our  reign."  And  it  'may  be  well  to  observe,  (as  the  distinctioD  ii 
important  and  worthy  of  notice  to  all  who  study  legal  and  political  antiquitiest) 
that  the  islanders  were,  at  the  time  we  are  writing  of,  considered  as  Norman  sub- 
jects, and  as  such  they  enjoyed,  previously  to  this  charter  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
independent  rights,  liberties,  and  privileges,  at  Norman  mbjeds ;  and  that  the 
charter  of  Henry  admitted  them  to  participate  in  the  immunities  of  English 
subjects,  whicli  they  of  course  could  not  claim  de  Jure  by  virtue  of  the  institutioos 
of  Normandy. 

The  next  important  charter  which  we  propose  to  notice  was  granted  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  which  begins  thus  :  ^*  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queen  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c. 

<'To  all  to  whom  the^e  presents  shall  come,  greeting.  Whereas  our  loving  and 
faithful  liege  sulgects,  the.  Bailiff  and  the  Jurats  qf  the  Island  of  (rueniMy,  and  ths 
other  at^oumers  In,  and  inhabitants  of  the  said  Island,  as  well  as  of  our  islands  of 
Aldemey  and  Serk,  within  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  and  their  predecessors  hare, 
Jrom  time  immemorial^  (beyond  what  the  memory  of  man  can  reach,)  by  virtue  of 
several  charters,  grants,  confirmations,  and  most  ample  proofii  and  certificates  of 
our  illustrious  progenitors  and  predecessors,  the  kings  of  England  and  dukes  of 
Normandy,  and  others,  have  used,  exgoyed,  and  been  in  possession  of  very  many 
rights,  jurisdictions,  privileges,  immunities,  liberties,  and  fhmchises,  freely,  quietly 
and  without  any  infringement  of  the  same,  as  well  within  the  kingdom  of  England, 
as  elsewhere  within  our  dominions,  and  other  places  under  otir  subjection,  on  this 
side  of,  or  beyond  the  sea?  :  By  the  aid  and  benefit  of  which  grants,  the  islands, 
and  the  maritime  places  aforesaid,  have  stood  out  loyally,  and  continued  unblame- 
ably,  as  well  in  our  own,  as  in  our  progenitor's  service,  and  have  eqjoyed,  and 
gone  on  in  their  free  commerce  with  merchants,  both  natives  and  aliens,  as  well  in 
time  of  peace  as  in  time  of  war;  and  exercised  and  executed  their  duties  in  giving 
their  decrees,  and  taking  cognizance  of  all  and  every  cause,  quarrel,  action,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  and  capital  pleas ;  and  the  rights  of  Jurisdiction  they  were  yet- 
ted with,  to  take  into  their  consideration,  to  decide,  discuss,  hear,  and  determine, 
proceed  in  the  premises,  and  keep  record  of  their  proceedings,  according  to  the 
laws  and  customs  practised  of  old,  and  approved  in  the  said  islands,  and  other 
places  aforesaid.'* 

The  preceding  extract  is  merely  the  preamble  to  the  charter  of  Elizabeth ;  but 
we  have  quoted  it  at  length,  because  it  gives  a  general  notion  of  the  rights,  imma- 
nities,  and  privileges  of  Guernsey :  but  the  fifth  article  of  that  charter  guarantees 
a  privilege  so  peculiar  and  so  extraordinary  that  we  cannot  omit  placing  it  before 
our  readers.  It  made  Guernsey  a  flree  and  neutral  port  even  in  time  of  war,  so 
much  so  that  an  English  cruizer  could  not  capture  a  French  vessel,  or  indeed  any 
other  enemy *s  vessel,  if  she  were  in  the  roads  or  harbour  of  Guernsey.  The  fifth 
article  runs  thus :  "  And  whereas  some  other  privileges,  immunities,  liberties^  and 
franchises  were  graciously  given,  granted,  and  confirmed  fVom  time  immemorial, 
(as  fisur  as  the  memory  of  man  can  reach  unto,)  by  our  progenitors  and  predeceasortj 
formerly  kings  of  England  and  dukes  of  Normandy,  and  others,  to  the  m 
islanders ;  and  which  have  been  used  and  observed  constantly  in  the  said  islands, 
and  other  maritime  places :  one  whereof  is,  that  in  time  offoar  the  merchants  of 
all  nations,  whether  aliens,  bom  in  or  out  of  the  islands,  botli  friends  and  enemi^* 
could  and  might  fireely,  lawfully,  without  danger  or  punishment,  firequent  the  said 
islands,  and  maritime  places,  with  their  ships,  merchandizes,  and  goods,  as  well  to 
avoid  storms,  as  there  to  conclude  or  finish  their  lawfVil  business,  come  to,  resort 
unto,  go  to  and  firo,  and  firequent  the  same,  and  there  exercise  their  firee  comnierce| 
trade  and  traffic,  and  afterwards  securely,  and  without  danger,  remain  there,  and 
depart  away  firom  thence,  and  return  unto  the  same,  when  they  think  fit;  without 
any  harm,  molestation,  or  hostility  whatsoever  in  their  goods,  merchandizes,  or 
persons ;  and  this  not  only  within  the  said  islands  and-  maritime  places,  and  w 
around  the  same,  but  likewise  at  such  spaces  and  distances  firom  the  islands  as  the 
sight  of  man  goes  to,  or  the  eye  of  man  reaches :  We,  by  virtue  of  our  royal  autho^ 
ity,  do  for  ourselves,  our  heirs,  and  successors,  renew,  reiterate,  confirm,  and  gra* 
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ciouBly  grant  tbe  same  immunitiesy  impnnitiesy  liberties,  and  privileges  just  now 
mentioned,  to  the  said  bailiff,  Jurats,  mercbante,  and  otbers,  wbetber  they  are  in 
war  or  amity  with  us>  and  to  all  other  inhabitants,  or  aliens,  and  sojourners 
aforesaid  in  the  said  island,  in  as  ample  form  and  manner  as  heretofore  they  have 
used  and  enjoyed  the  same.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  any  violation^or 
infraction  of  this  our  grant,  concession,  and  confirmation,  or  any  thing  therein 
contained  in  any  matter  whatsoever,  we  declare  and  give  this  warning  by  these 
presents  to  all  our  officers  and  suttl^^)  which  warning  we  order  to  be  published  in 
all  parts  of  our  kingdom  of  England,  and  throughout  all  our  realms  and  dominions 
nnder  our  obedience,  wheresoever  they  lie  or  are  situated.  That  if  any  one  of  our 
said  officers  or  sulgects  shall  be  so  rash  as  to  presume  to  transgress  these  our  strict 
orders  and  commands,  we  order  and  decree  (as  ihr  as  in  us  lies)  that  he  shall  be 
severely  punished  for  his  audacious  contempt  of  our  royal  power,  and  disobedience 
to  our  laws ;  and  shall  be  compelled  to  make  a  full  restitution  and  satisfaction  of 
all  costs,  interests,  and  damages,  and  prosecuted  by  all  due  process  and  forms  of 
law  for  the  same.** 

This  famous  charter  was  also  confirmed  by  Parliament  in  the  following  words, 
which  conclude  it :  '^  Per  ipsam  reginam,  et  de  dat&  proedictA,  auctoritate  parlia^ 
menti :  By  the  Queen  herself  with  the  sanction  of  Parliaipent  at  the  above  men- 
tioned date." 

In  farther  proof  of  the  scrupulous  and  deferential  respect  paid  by  the  Crown  of 
England  to  the  privileges  of  Quemsey,  we  may  cite  the  remarks  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  on  the  occasion  of  presenting  to  her 
Majesty  the  books  of  Guernsey  law,  compiled  by  the  Governor  and  Roysd  Court 
for  her  approbation.  The  Lords  express  themselves  in  the  following  terms :  "  The 
Lords  of  the  Queen's  most  honourable  Privy  Council,  after  having  seen,  heard,  and 
considered  the  contents  of  this  book,  signed  by  Sir  Thomas  Leighton,  captain  and 
governor  of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  by  the  bailiff  and  jurats  of  the  said  isle, 
have  ratified  and  approved,  and  do  ratify  and  approve  the  laws  and  customs 
therein  contained,  to  be  practised  and  observed  in  the  said  isle  of  Guernsey,  saving 
always  to  her  Majesty,  and  her  heirs  and  successors,  the  power  to  add  thereto,  and 
correct  the  same,  according  to  her  pleasure :  and  also  all  prerogatives,  profits, 
rights,  and  pre-eminence  belonging  to  her  said  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors, 
without  pr^udice  nevertheless  to  the  ancient  and  just  privileges  granted  heretofore 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  isle.  Done  in  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  the  27th 
day  of  October,  1583." 

All  the  privileges  above,  contained  in  the  charters  of  Henry  the  Sixth  and 
Queen  Elizabeth,  were  confirmed  in  the  subsequent  charters  of  James  the  First, 
and  Charles  the*Second.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  that  the 
Channel  Islands  took  any  share  in  the  wars  which  England  waged  against  its 
neighbours ;  and  the  records,  both  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  furnish  many  exam- 
ples of  French  vessels,  taken  in  time  qfioar  in  their  roads  and  ports  by  the  English, 
being  ordered  to  be  released  by  the  English  government.  Indeed,  the  peculiar 
institations  of  the  Channel  Islands  were  so  long  respected  and  held  inviolate,  that, 
in  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  they  were  suly'ect  to  the  diocese  of  Coutances  in 
Normandy,  up  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  They  were  then  united  to  the  see  of 
Winchester,  and  still  remain  so :  and,  no  doubt,  the  change  introduced  by  Eliza- 
beth, was  in  every  respect  purely  political,  as  the  Bishop  of  Coutances,  being  a 
Catholic,  was  subservient  to  the  Pope,  and  as  the  head  of  the  Reformed  Religion, 
she  could  not,  with  consistency,  allow  her  Norman  sut]|jects  to  be  under  the  con- 
tioul  of  a  foreigpi  and  hostile  hierarchy.  But,  with  this  exception,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  deprive  the  islanders  of  their  privileges :  on  the  contrary,  as  we  have 
shown,  the  whole  of  their  laws,  immunities,  and  customs,  were  held  sacred  both 
by  the  sovereign  and  the  parliament. 

The  Channel  Islands  ei^joyed  this  commercial  fireedom  up  to  the  year  1768,  when 
they  were  most  unjustly  despoiled  of  their  birthright  by  an  order  of  Council,  dated 
16th  of  December  in  that  year,  which  was  backed  by  a  peremptory  mandate  com- 
manding its  registration  on  the  13th  of  March,  1760.  The  British  Government 
having,  in  1767,  agreed  with  the  Duke  of  Athol  to  pay  him  a  pecuniary  compen- 
sation for  the  surrender  of  seignorical  rights  in  the  island  of  Man,  proceeded 
immediately  to  establish  therein  custom  houses  and  appoint  revenue  officers.  But 
they  treated  Guernsey  and  Jersey  very  differently,  for  they  did  not  redeem  their 
rights  and  immunities,  but  suppressed  them  by  main  force,  and  in  complete  viola- 
tion of  the  charter  of  Elizabeth.  Then  it  was  that  the  first  fiscal  regulations  were 
introduced,  and  one  Mcjor  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  schooner  of 
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iburteen  gans,  a  cutter  with  four  gabs,  four  or  five  boats,  and  forty  men,  to  dbduige 
the  duties  of  a  custom  house. 

The  olgect  of  the  British  Government  in  enforcing  Chfs  arMtrary  act,  fna  to 
protect  her  own  revenue,  by  putting  a  check  to  smuggling :  but  the  scheme  wm 
not  So  Buccessfol  as  had  been  anticipated.  High  dfities  will  always  operate  as  a 
bounty  and  encouragement  to  illicit  trade,  and  if  one  opening  is  stopped,  another 
win  be  soon  discovered.  The  smuggler,  indeed,  may  adopt  tiie  saying  of  Bacon, 
when  he  commenced  his  immortal  system  of  philosophy :  Aut  Inveniam  viam,  aat 
fociam ;  I  will  either  find  a  road,  or  I  will  make  one.  Thus  it  happened  with  the 
attempt  of  the  British  Grovemment  to  secure  its  revenue  by  phindering  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  of  their  chartered  rights,  conceded  by  very  many  sovereigns,  and 
guaranteed  by  several  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  smuggling  trade  was  treosfenred 
to  Roscoff,  a  small  village  on  the  coast  of  Britanny,  within  a  few  hours  sail  of  the 
islands.  This  insignificant  hamlet,  for  it  deserved  no  higher  appellation,  inunedS- 
ately  became  an  Interesting  otject  to  the  F^nch  Government,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that  no  sooner  were  the  officers  of  the  customs  fixed  and  establidied 
hi  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  than  the  question  about  making  RoscolT  a  ftee  port,  or 
port  d* entrepot f  was  dSscussed  in  the  French  councils,  imd  as  readily  agreed  to. 
The  edict  of  the  king  of  France  was  promulgated  on  the  third  day  of  S^fember 
176H9,  and  as  it  has  a  local  historical  interest  to  the  people  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
who  desire  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  past  events  which  have  hap- 
pened in  the  islands,  we  shall  place  before  them  an  extract  from  that  edict 

"  The  king  (of  France)  having  ordered  the  decree  given  in  hfs  Council  the  14th 
of  March,  1768,  to  be  laid  before  him,  by  which  his  M^esty  has  permitted  the 
depositing,  duty  free,  or  by  entrepot j  in  the  ports  of  this  kingdom,  that  have  the 
privilege  of  trading  to  the  F^nch  i^ands  and  colonies  of  America,  such  rwm  as 
are  the  produce  and  return  of  dry  cod-JUh^  fished  by  the  sulyects,  and  carried  to 
the  said  islands  and  colonies,  on  condition  of  exporting  from  the  said  privileged 
ports  the  said  rumt  to  foreign  parts,  within  a  year  from  the  day  of  their  landing, 
on  pain  of  confiscation,  and  five  hundred  livres  fine :  And  his  Midesty  being 
informed,  that  notwithstanding  the  port  of  Roscoff  is  not  one  of  the  ports  priti- 
leged  to  trade  to  the  said  colonies,  that  it  may  nevertheless  have  convemUtieet  for 
vending  for  foreign  markets  some  of  the  said  runu,  in  consideration  of  which  it 
may  be  expedient  to  permit  the  depositing  therein,  duty  free,  or  by  entrepoty  nch 
rums  as  may  be  brought  thither  f^m  the  ports  that  trade  to  the  said  islands:  Ifii 
Mi^esty,  willing  to  provide  thereto,  and  seeing  the  memorial  of  the  Farmen 
General,  and  the  opinion  of  the  intendant  and  commissary  of  the  provinee  of 
Britanny,  as  well  as  that  of  the  deputy  of  commerce ;  having  also  the  report  of 
the  Sieur  Maynon  D'Invau,  chancellor  in  ordinary,  and  comptroller  general  of 
the  council  royal  of  finances ;  the  king,  being  in  his  council,  has  ordered,  and 
does  hereby  order :  That  all  rum»  brought  from  the  French  islands  and  colonies  of 
America,  in  return  for  cod-JUhf  fished  by  the  subjects  in  the  ports  licensed  to  trade 
to  the  said  islands,  be  pennitted  to  be  carried  from  the  said  ports  to  that  of  Roecoff, 
where  they  shall  continue  to  ex\joy  the  privilege  of  the  entrepot,  for  one  year, 
reckoning  from  the  day  of  their  first  landing  by  entrepot ;  within  which  said  yeir 
they  must  be  exported  to  foreign  parts  on  pain  of  confiscation,  and  five  hundred 
livres  fine,  and  on  condition  of  obsMPrving  au  the  formalities  prescribed  by  letten 
patent  of  the  month  of  April,  1717,  and  other  regulations  concerning  the 
entrepot. 

Done  in  the  king's  council  of  state,  held  at  VersaHles  the  third  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 17G9,  his  Majesty  being  there  present.    (Signed,)  Choisenl  Due  de  PrasUn." 

The  effect  of  this  edict  was  soon  felt.  Roscolf,  till  then  an  unknown  and  unfre- 
quented port,  the  resort  only  of  a  few  fishermen,  rapidly  grew  into  importance ; 
so  that  from  small  hovels,  it  soon  possessed  commodious  houses,  and  large  stores, 
occupied  by  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Guernsey  merchants.  These,  on  the  one 
hand,  gave  every  incitemeiit  to  the  British  smuggler  to  resort  there ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  French  government  gave  every  encouragement  to  the  merchants. 
It  is  to  this  hour  the  rendezvous  of  illicit  trade,  so  Chat  Great  Britain,  by  violating 
the  Charter  of  Bliseabeth,  has  impoverished  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  enrfdied  Roieoff 
at  their  expense,  and  fktled  in  protedting  her  revenue  from  smuggling. 

Having  struck  this  decisive  blow  at  the  ancient  commercial  privilegeB  of  ^ 

Channel  Islands,  the  British  government  followed  It  up  by  numeroof  otbff 

restrictions,  too  long  to  be  enumerated  in  this  article,  but  which  will  be  detafled 

n  a  future  number,  when  we  propose  to  draw  up  a  summary  of  all  the  lawi  m** 

ting  to  the  customs  which  affect  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 
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There  is  ohe  ptoliibition>  however,  whic&  wcf  catmoC  omit  to  notice :  we  allude 
to  the  hiterdlct  against  the  exportation  of  snaff  and  tobacco  in  small  quantities 
from  th»e  islands  to  France.  This  is  a  very  great  hardship,  and  actnally  converts 
the  Guernsey  and  Jersey  custom-house  officers  into  French  douaniers.  It  is  said 
that  trithout  this  prohibition,  snuff  and  tobacco  would  be  smuggled  into  England  ; 
but  we  are  certain  that  this  is  an  unfounded  apprehension.  The  people  of  the 
Channel  Islands  would  be  content  with  such  a  modification  of  the  existing  law,  as 
would  enable  them  to  ^n  snuff  and  tobacco  exclusively  to  French  boats  and 
eoesters,  and  it  certainly  would  never  be  the  hiterest  of  such  purchasens  to  run  to 
the  English  coast,  when  their  own  country  offers  them  a  far  more  inviting  market. 
We  feel  confident  that,  If  a  proper  representation  were  made  to  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson  oh  this  sulject,  this  prohibition  would  be  removed,  and  if  success 
attended  the  application,  it  would  give  a  remarkable  stimulus  to  our  local  trade. 
As  We  have  every  prospect  now  of  having  a  new  pier,  the  strongest  efforts  should 
be  made  to  extend  our  commerce,  and  We  hope  that  the  public  will  unite  with  us 
in  urging  the  authorities  to  memorialize  the  Board  of  TVade,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  a 
prohibition  which  is  of  no  use  to  England,  most  injuiions  to  the  Channel  Islands, 
and  solely  beneficial  to  the  French  Government. 


I  I  T  ? 


SKETCHES  OF  GUERNSEY.— No.  2. 


8KA  WEED. 

*ttAfucu»  marinusy  or  sea  weed,  which  grows  abundantly  on  the  rocks  round  the 
island,  is  of  the  highest  value  to  the  farmer.  This  marine  herb  is  called  in  Xor- 
mandy,  as  well  as  in  the  Channel  Islands^  varech  or  vf(Uc,  and,  in  Britanny, 
game$mon  and  tarr.  It  is  here  used  both  as  fhel  and  manure,  and  so  highly  are  its 
agricultural  qualities  appreciated  by  the  islanders,  that  ** point  de  rrraicy  point  de 
hautgard,^* — «  no  sea  weed,  no  comyard,*'  has  passed  into  a  proverb. 

The  sea  weed  is  here  distinguished  into  vraic  sciS  and  vraic  tenant.  The  former 
is  attached  to  the  rocks,  and  is  separated  by  sickles  or  bill-hooks ;  the  latter  is 
drift  weed,  torn  from  the  rocks  by  stormy  seas,  and  thrown  up  on  the  beaches, 
fre<}nently  in  piles  sevcn^  feet  in  height.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  value 
of  these  two  descriptions  of  weed.  One  cart  load  of  the  vraic  icU  is  supposed  to 
be  worth  tWo,  and  sometimes  three,  of  the  vraic  tenant.  The  fertilizing  properties 
of  both  sorts  vary  considerably  as  to  the  period  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  cut 
or  ocrflected ;  the  summer  crop  being  in  much  higher  estimation  than  the  winter ; 
but  the  average  value  of  the  whole  is  about  one  pound  sterling,  the  newly  cut 
eart  load.  Tl^  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  amount  and  viUue  of  the  vraic 
obtained  from  lihou,  resulting  from  the  depositions  of  most  of  the  respectable 
ftrmen  of  the  upper  parishes,  as  delivered  before  the  royal  commissioners  in  1815, 
at  the  suit  of  Eleazar  le  Marchant,  Esq.,  against  several  inhabitants  of  the 
parishes  of  St.  Peter-in-the-Wood  andf  the  Forest. 

They  gUthered:--- 

tr-^v  .^v      5  ^°  tfrnnmer . .  abottt  80  eait  loada,  ralue  £S  each ....  £160 

•^'^'^**^' •*  I  ih  winter. ..     „  70        „            „     £1    „    ....£70 
f^«.«^4.  •L..^..^  S  i^  summer. . 


if 

70 

» 

W 

£1     „    ....  £70 

» 

80 

») 

» 

£1     „    ....   £80 

99 

140 

99 

J> 

fle.    „    • .  •' .  £80 

Tolid  nundler  of  leads 870  Total  value £8i6 

Prom  two  to  three  loads  of  vraic  icU,  and  from  four  to  five  of  vraic  venant,  are 
required  to  muiuite  effectually  one  ven^e  of  land,  2  88/48  of  which  equal  an 
English  statute  acre.  These  proportions  are  applied  to  preparing  the  ground 
destined  for  bairley  or  tvheat.  The  vhiic  tenant  answers  this  puipose  only :  great 
part  of  the  vraic  icU  is  burnt  as  fnel^  and  the  ashes  are  afterwards  used  as  manure, 
of  which  twenty  bushels  are  considered  requisite  for  one  verg6e. 

That  every  class  of  society  may  fairly  share  in  the  benefit  derived  from  the  vraic, 
poor  persons,  possessing  heitber  horse  nor  cart,  are  allowed  during  eight  days  of 
the  first  spring  tide  immediately  preceding  the  general  summer  harvest,  exclu- 
sively to  cut  it>  provided  they  bring  it  on  their  backs  to  the  beach.  The  winter 
harteit  commences  on  the  spring  tide  after  Candlemas  day,  and  eontinues  to  the 
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15th  of  Hareh.  The  gmmner  harvest  begins  on  the  second  spring  tide  after  the 
84th  of  Jane,  and  lasts  two  tides.  Ihe  produce  of  the  first  is  nsually  used  ai 
manure ;  that  of  the  latter  is  converted  into  ashes,  and  previously  serves  as  fiiel. 
In  the  petitions  of  most  of  the  parishes  to  the  royal  commissioners,  of  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  seven,  this  article  is  particularly  alluded  to.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  Vale  "  pray  that  it  be  ordered  by  his  Majesty's  commissioners,  that 
it  be  lawful  for  them,  for  the  time  to  come,  to  go  and  gather  vraic  upon  the  flat 
rock  and  other  places  hard  by,  without  they  be  in  any  ways  hindered  \  and  where 
there  has  been  any  proceeding  used  against  them  for  that  regard,  it  be  diaannalled, 
forasmuch  as  they  can  have  no  com  without  they  have  that  liberty."  The  answer 
was :  **  Because  we  find  that  the  vraic  is  so  beneficial  and  necessary  for  the  whole 
island,  as  that  the  inhabitants  cannof  have  any  manner  of  g^n  or  com,  withont 
they  first  bestow  and  spread  the  same  upon  their  grounds ;  and  for  tiiat  we  are 
informed  that  the  bailiff  and  Jurats  have  usually  set  down  such  orders  as  were, 
from  time  to  time,  most  convenient  for  the  inhabitants  touching  the  same ;  who, 
in  our  opinion,  do  best  understand  what  is  fit  to  be  done  in  those  things  which 
concern  the  common  good  of  the  island :  we  do  thereby  require,  that  all  such 
orders  as  they  shall  set  down  touching  the  gathering  of  vraicy  either  upon  the  said 
flat  rock  or  elsewhere,  shall  be  clearly  kept  and  observed."  The  Royal  Court,  in 
chief  pleas,  has  always  taken  this  point  into  consideration.  All  the  ancient  ordi- 
nances were  revised  and  embodied  in  a  general  regulation  of  the  chief  pleas  of 
Easter,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen. 

When  the  island  of  Herm,  which  is  situate  mid-way  between  Quemsey  and 
Serk,  was  let  out  on  a  fee  form  rent  by  the  crown,  there  was  a  special  daiue 
inserted  \  guaranteeing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Serk  and  Quemsey  the  continuance 
of  their  ancient  right  to  cut  and  gather  sea  weed  on  the  coasts  of  Herm.  The 
quantity  obtained  from  this  small  island  is  prodigious.  Serk,  indeed,  woold  be 
rendered  almost  barren,  were  it  not  supplied  from  Herm,  and  it  is  no  unusual 
sight  to  behold  forty  to  fifty  boats  from  Serk  and  Guemsey,  averag^ing  from  five  to 
ten  tons  each,  collecting  waie  from  that  small  island. 

Though  this  marine  herb  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  fUel  or  manure,  yet  there 
are  some  varieties  of  it  which  may  be  applied  to  different  purposes.  By  endosing 
a  particular  sort  of  it  in  a  bottle  filled  with  old  Jamaica  mm  and  camphire,  and 
not  using  it  for  six  months,  the  lotion  is  very  serviceable  in  cases  of  rheamatism, 
in  cuts,  and  sprahis.  The  writer  of  this  article  can  vouch  for  this  fact,  from  his 
own  personal  knowledge.  In  Aldemey,  a  weed  is  collected,  which  has  many  of 
the  virtues  of  the  celebrated  Iceland  moss ;  and  the  algse  of  Serk  are  said  to  aiford 
a  substitute  for  horse  hair  of  the  finest  quality.  "Hiere  is  also  another  varietf) 
called  '<  carrigeen,*'  which  may  be  converted  into  excellent  blancmange,  by  boiling 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  isinglass. 

OITERNSBY  CATTLB. 
In  London,  and  most  parts  of  England,  the  homed  cattle  of  the  Channel  Ishmds 
are  called  Aldemey  cows.    This  is  a  gpx»s  mistake ;   for  Aldemey  is  too  snudi  a 
spot  to  rear  many  cattle  for  exportation.    During  the  bubble  year,  1826,  a  joint 
stock  company  was  established  under  the  style  of  the  **  Aldemey  Dairy  Companyn 
who  pretended  to  supply  the  London  market  with  the  milk  of  animals,  whieh  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  procure.    The  pure  breed  of  these  cows  can  only  he 
obtained  in  Guernsey,  for  even  those  of  Jersey  are  much  inferior.    As  a  guide  to 
the  English  purchaser,  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  thorough-bred  Guernsey  cow  is 
required  to  exhibit  on  its  person  twenty  marks,  before  the  agpricultural  society  of 
the  island,  pronounce  it  to  be  perfect.    These  marks  are  the  following. 
The  pedig^ree  of  the  fkther  and  mother  being  proved  to  be  good,  and  yielding 
yellow  butter,  the  distinctive  marks  of  which  property  being,  yellow  ears  infe^ 
nally,  yellow  circlet  round  the  eyes,  yellow  tinge  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  and 

full  udder,  count  for 7  poiBti. 

General  appearance ;   colour,  cream,  light  red,  or  both  mixed  with 

white,  and  the  hair  smooth  and  short,  count  for 3     v 

Handsome  head,  handsome  horns,  slightly  curved  inwards;  bright 

and  prominent  eye ^     » 

Deep  barrelled  shape  body :  the  fianks  well  rounded 3     n 

Handsome  legs,  not  knocking  against  each  other,  when  walking 1      » 

The  hind  quarters  fiat  and  right  angled — back  straight  and  level. . . .  2     i> 

The  criterion  of  perfiaction 30  pointi- 
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Tbe  pare  QaomMgr  cows  we  infinitely  Uugery  teller^  and  of  a  tomewhat  darker 
qoloar  than  those  which  usually  sell  in  England  under  that  name :  these  come 
from  Jersey^  and  may  he  had  much  cheaper.  Instances  have  been  known  of  a 
Guernsey  ox  being  fiUted  to  fifteen  hundred  weight ;  but  the  heaviest  in  Jersey 
did  not  exceed  eleven  hundred.  An  average  good  fiijrmer*s  cow  in  Guernsey  costs 
flora  eight  to  ten  pounds.  A  handsome  one  for  a  gentleman*s  dairy  will  fetch . 
j^3,  and  occasionally  more.  Three  verg6es  and  a  half  of  good  ground  are  suffi- 
cient to  afford  food  for  one  cow  during  the  year.  It  is  an  invariable  practice 
throoghout  Onemsey  to  tether  the  cattle,  staking  them  by  the  horns  to  the  earth, 
by  means  of  an  iron  or  wooden  peg,  attached  to  a  halter  about  twelve  feet  in 
length.  This  is  shifted  four  or  five  times  per  diem,  allowing  a  fresh  range  of  from 
two  to  five  feet  each  time.  By  this  system  the  most  is  ma<te  of  the  grass,  for  none 
can  be  trodden  down  or  wasted. 

Gneinsey  butter  is  as  yellow  as  a  guinea,  and  of  most  excellent  fiavour.  It  is 
indeed  finer  than  any  that  can  be  procured  in  England.  The  milk  is  churned  with 
the  cream :  the  butter-milk  is  not  an  unpalatable  beverage,  and  is  in  great  use 
among  the  country  people,  as  an  article  of  food  :  but  cheese  is  never  miule.  The 
sappc«ed  general  average  that  a  cow  will  yield  throughout  the  year  is  one 
pound  of  butter,  or  eight  quarts  of  milk  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  is 
observed,  that  the  flUtest  cows  are  not  the  best  milchers,  and  the  best  milchers 
will  not  always  produce  the  largest  quantity  of  butter.  In  summer,  many  instances 
have  otcuned  in  which  cows  have  yielded  fifteen  pounds  of  butter  in  a  week.  So 
convinced  are  the  islanders  of  the  excellence  of  their  cows,  that  every  foreign 
breed  is  rigorously  excluded,  none  being  imported  except  for  the  slaughter-house. 
A  Guernsey  fiurmer  would  not  even  allow  a  Jenej  eow  to  come  on  his  Uind,  tliough 
this  distinction  is  unknown  in  England :  they,  therefore,  who  desire  a  thorough- 
bred animal,  must  seek  for  them  in  the  Quemsey  market,  and  not  elsewhere. 

If  Quernsey  can  boast  of  her  cows,  she  has  little  reason  to  pride  herself  on  her 
horses.  A  laudable  attempt  was  made  some  few  years  back  to  improve  the  breed 
of  eaddle  and  carriage  horses  by  establiihing  annual  races,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
this  has  proved  successfU.  But  nothing  has  yet  been  done  to  improve  the  breed 
of  cart  horses  and  those  employed  in  genend  agricultural  purposes,  which  are 
generally  weak  and  ill  made.  It  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  our  country 
jockey  dub,  whether  much  good  would  not  be  effected  by  purchasing  a  thorough 
Saflblk  stallion  i  and  it  would  also  be  desirable,  if  the  country  people  were  occa- 
nonaUy  to  trim  aud  currycomb  their  horses,  for  we  challenge  all  Europe  to 
produce  more  unsightly  quadrupeds  than  are  mounted  by  the  market  women  on 
Saturdays.  Indeed,  these  miserable  looking  beasts  are  a  perfect  eyesore,  and 
their  rough  and  shaggy  condition  is  a  disgrace  to  their  owners.  However,  within 
a  few  years,  both  the  horses  and  their  harness  have  displayed  some  improvement 
in  the  principal  teams  belonging  to  the  town ;  but  the  country  market  nags  have 
not  benefitted  by  the  march  of  intellect.  We  hope  that  some  of  our  country  gen- 
tlemen will  accept  this  hint,  and  use  their  influence  among  the  small  fhrmers  to 
permade  them  to  keep  a  pair  of  scissors  and  a  currycomb  in  their  stables,  and 
occasionally  make  use  of  them.  If  a  beginning  were  only  made,  and  a  few  exam- 
ples exhiUied  of  decent  grooming,  all  would  soon  follow  4he  precedent. 

LAKDEO   PROPERTY. 

Hie  value  of  land  in  this  island  will  be  scarcely  credible  to  an  English  reader. 
It  srast  be  very  inferior  indeed  if  the  rent  is  not  two  pounds  per  verg6e,  being  at 
the  rale  of  five  pounds  per  statute  acre.  In  addition  to  the  rent  there  is  a  tithe 
on  eom.  The  best  land,  of  which  the  Couture  is  perhaps  the  fiUrest  specimen,  is 
moch  higher,  being  valued  at  three  pounds  to  tiiree  pounds  five  shillhigs  per 
vefg6e.  Some  estates  are  let  at  a  money  rent,  which  is  fixed ;  others,  at  a  com 
rent,  which  is  fiuctnating.  These  last  are  counted  in  the  livre  toumois,  fourteen 
of  which  equal  a  pound  sterling.  How  great  the  variations  have  been  in  the  value 
of  the  com  rents,  the  following  examples  will  show.  In  1681,  the  earliest  period 
to  which  we  can  refer,  the  rents  were  estimated  by  the  court  at  five  livres  toumois 
the  quarter.  In  the  next  twenty  years,  to  wit,  in  1661,  they  amounted  to  seven 
livres  toamois  ten  sols.  In  1671,  they  fell  to  six  livres  toumois  ten  sols.  In  1601, 
they  were  still  fUrther  reduced  to  five  livres  toumois  ten  sols.  In  1711,  they 
reached  to  nine  livres  toumois.  In  1731,  they  were  down  to  six  livres  toumois. 
In  1761,  they  were  fixed  at  nine  livres  toumois.  In  1771,  they  rose  to  ten  livres 
toumois.  In  1791,  they  amounted  to  twelve  livres  toumois.  In  1800,  they  were 
at  twenty-eight  livres  toumois ;  in  1807,  at  seventeen ;  and  in  1812,  again  at 
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twenty-eight  liTres  tournois.  They  have  gradually  fallen  since  the  peace  of 
Waterloo,  and  were  last  year  fixed  by  the  court,  who  regulate  these  com  rents,  at 
eight  livres  fifteen  sols. 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  during  the  period  to  which  we  have  alluded,  tbe 
fluctuation  has  been  from  five  livres  tournofs,  the  minimum,  to  twenty-eight  Uyre» 
toumois,  the  maximum,  or  in  English  money,  from  seven  shillings  and  a  minute 
fraction  to  two  pounds.  Our  intelligent  readers,  no  matter  to  what  country  they 
may  belong,  will  duly  appreciate  the  equity  of  this  system ;  for  it  places  the  huid- 
lord  and  the  tenant  in  the  same  boat ;  if  com  is  high,  then  rent  is  high ;  if  corn  n 
low,  then  rent  is  low ;  and  thus  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  the  working  &niier, 
have  some  identity  of  interest  and  risk. 

The  remarks  we  have  made  on  the  value  of  land  only  apply  to  such  as  isdevMed 
to  agricultural  purposes  -,  that  which  is  sold  for  buildiing,  particularly  in  the  vid- 
nity  of  St.  PeterVPort,  fetches  enormous  prices,  running  up  firom  five  hundred  to 
one  thousand  pounds  per  Bnglish  acre.  All  the  estates  are  small,  as  we  described 
in  our  March  number ;  but  St.  George,  the  property  of  Mr.  Guille,  the  tieutensnt- 
bailiff,  and  Vauxbelets,  the  property  of  Mr.  Mansell,  one  of  the  jurats  of  the 
Royal  Court,  would  not  disgrace  the  mral  scenery  of  English  landscape.  No 
estate  in  Guernsey  exceeds  seventy  English  acres.  In  Jeney,  however,  they  are 
larger.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Le  Breton,  the  attorney-general  of  that  island, 
delivered  before  a  conmiittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  Hi  the  affair  of  the  Corn 
Question,  it  appears  that  the  estate,  called  Rozel,  contains  one  hundred  ^glish 
acres ;  Trinity,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  English  acres ;  and  Samarte  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy  English  acres :  but  these  are  rare  exceptions ;  for  the 
same  gentleman  deposed  that,  taking  a  general  average  of  estates  throughout  the 
whole  island  of  Jersey,  each  might  be  computed  to  contain  not  more  than  fifteen 
English  acres. 


THE   BILLET  D'fiTAT. 


As  the  last  Billet  d^Etat  refers  exclusively  to  the  enlargement  of  the  present 
harbour,  and  the  constraction  of  breakwaters,  it  cannot  fkil  to  interest  the  natives 
of  Guernsey,  if  they  are  presented  with  a  short  historical  narrative  of  the  origin 
and  progpress  of  the  present  pier,  which  we  have  compiled  fh>m  various  sources, 
manuscripts,  printed  records,  and  verbal  communications. 

King  Edward  the  First  ordered  the  present  pier  to  be  built,  and,  to  deflray  tbe 
expense,  he  directed  that  a  duty  of  twelve  sous  toumois  should  be  levied  on  all 
ships,  and  six  sous  toumois  on  all  boats,  arriving^  in  the  island,  for  the  three  sub- 
sequent years.  It  was  then  intended  to  erect  a  wall  or  mole  from  the  town  to  the 
castle,  so  that  this  is  no  new  scheme  :  indeed,  it  is  pointed  out  by  nature,  and 
could  the  people  only  see  their  own  true  interest,  and  that  of  their  descendants, 
this  is  the  plan  that  they  would  adopt,  as  an  effectual  barrier  against  the  soatb- 
east  winds,  and  a  permahent  protection  for  the  roadstead.  The  order  of  Edward, 
however,  though  directed  to  the  bailiff  and  the  inhabitants,  was  in  part  only  exe- 
cuted by  Otho  de  Grandison,  the  governor,  who  levied  the  duty,  but  instead  of 
applying  it  to  the  work,  put  it  into  his  own  pocket.  This  example  was  followed 
by  his  successors,  until  the  year  1570,  when  the  royal  commissioners  granted  per- 
mission to  the  bfuliff  and  jurats  to  take  and  receive  on  all  foreign  merchandise 
brought  **  en  aueun  tempt  nupect  de  guerre,*'  at  any  time  when  war  was  appre- 
hended, a  reasonable  toll  or  custom  for  defraying  the  expense  of  erecting  and 
supporting  a  pier,  repairing  the  bulwarks,  and  providing  ammunition.  They  were 
at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  abuse,  ordered  to  account  annually  before  the  lieate- 
nant-govemor,  as  to  their  receipts  and  disbursements.  The  duty,  though  raised, 
was  again  misapplied,  until  by  an  order  in  council,  dated  25th  August,  1580,  the 
bailiff  and  jurats  received  directions  to  convert  the  money  levied  for  the  advanee- 
ment  of  this  work,  together  with  other  contributions  which  they  were  allowed  to 
raise,  '<  by  the  consent  of  the  generality,"  upon  the  rieher  sort  of  inhaUfaofs. 
The  authority  so  granted  has  been  since  confirmed  by  all  the  subsequent  chartent 
but  it  does  not  appear  certain  that  the  Court  were  ever  authorized  to  increase  tbe 
dues.  The  commissioners  permitted  them  to  levy  a  reasonable  duty  on  foreifm 
merchandize,  for  purposes  of  two  kinds :  the  first  temporary,  to  wit,  the  building 
of  the  pier ;  tbe  other  perpetual^  to  wit,  the  reparation  of  the  bulwarks  and  w 
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purchase  of  ammunition.  The  order  in  council  confirms  the  power  granted  by  the 
commissioners,  and  farther  authorizes  the  Court  to  lay  a  second  charge  upon 
strangers,  and  a  new  charge  upon  inhabitants  \  but  all  for  a  special  and  temporary 
purpose,  to  wit,  the  erection  of  the  pier. 

From  the  year  1580,  the  work  continued  with  little  intermission,  until  the  south 
pier  was  completed  ;  but  an  order  in  council  was  again  issued  in  1660,  to  compel 
the  Court  to  make  a  proper  application  of  the  duties.  The  north  pier  was  ordered 
by  the  Court,  at  the  Michaelmas  chief  pleas  held  1684,  on  the  application  of 
Mr.  James  de  Beauvoir,  but  it  was  not  commenced  till  the  latter  end  of  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne. 

These  particulars  are  compiled  from  a  fragment  of  an  intended  history  of 
Guernsey,  composed  by  John  Jeremie,  Esq.,  whose  forensic  talents  formerly  shed 
lustre  on  the  Guernsey  bar ;  whose  abilities  raised  him  to  the  office  of  judge  of  the 
island  of  St.  Lucia ;  whose  integrity  and  free  and  manly  spirit  displayed  on  behalf 
of  the  oppressed  negro,  deprived  him  of  the  attomey-genenUship  of  the  Mauritius ; 
and  who  now,  as  some  reward  for  the  persecution  be  has  endured,  and  as  a  just 
tribute  to  his  judicial  qualifications,  occupies  a  seat  on  the  bench  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon ;  a  Guemseyman  by  birth,  not  indebted  to  aristocratic  connections  for  his 
high  promotion,  but  conquering  rank  by  his  own  intrinsic  merits. 

The  royal  order  of  king  Edward,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jeremie,  is  dated  the  2d 
March,  1275.  It  occurred  to  us  that  it  was  very  improbable  that  St.  PeterVPort 
should  have  remained  without  any  harbour  up  to  so  recent  a  date — recent,  at 
least,  when  considered  in  reference  to  many  other  subjects,  which  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  the  importance  of  the  Channel  Islands  at  periods  much  anterior.  We, 
therefore,  determined  to  search  the  Greff'e  ofiice,  and  through  the  kindness  of 
Charles  Le  Febvre,  Esq.,  Ids  majesty *s  registrar,  we  were  enabled  to  inspect  and 
take  a  copy  of  the  original  order.*  The  original  itself  is  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  tower  of  London,  and  the  copy  was  obtained  by  the  late  Peter  Le  Pelley, 
Esq.,  who  was  authorize4  at  a  States'  Meeting,  held  on  the  26th  April,  1813,  '<  to 
take  all  necessary  measures  to  obtain  authentic  copies  of  all  the  most  useful  and 
essential  documents  which  relate  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  island,  which  are 
deposited  in  the  tower  of  London  and  the  exchequer  office,  provided  that  the 
expenditure  of  such  researches  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds  sterling.** 

After  i>erusing  the  order,  our  conjectures  were  proved  to  be  well  founded,  for  it 
recites  that  ''  Whereas  Richard  Rose  and  certain  burgesses  of  Guernsey  had  repre- 
sented to  the  king  that  certain  enemies  and  rebels  of  the  French  king  had  burnt 
and  destroyed  the  town,  and  also  broken  up  a  quay  which  protected  St.  Peter's- 
port  against  the  incursion  of  the  sea ;  and  that  whereas  the  said  town  and  quay 
cannot  be  repaired  without  great  cost,  we  grant,  &c.'* 

We  have  translated  from  the  dog-latin,  in  which  this  order  is  written,  the  mon- 
strous word  *'  kaya,"  quay,  being  almost  idem  sonans :  but  probably  the  old 
structure  that  had  been  ruined  was  rather  a  mole  or  breakwater ;  for  an  order  of 
the  same  date,  which  we  have  seen  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  late  William 
Le  Marchant,  authorizes  ''  the  bailifi'  and  jurats  to  impose  a  duty  of  twelve  livres 
toumois  on  all  loaded  ships  coming  into  the  said  harbour,  and  on  boats  six  livres, 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  wall  on  one  side  of 
the  said  harbour,  that  ships  might  lie  in  safety  and  shelter  from  the  vehemency  of 
the  weather,*'  and  which  wall  goes  now  by  the  name  of  the  old  or  south  pier. 
Mr.  William  Le  Marchant  adds  :  '^  If  these  twelve  livres  toumois  were  the  same 
as  mentioned  in  the  extent  of  the  island  of  Serk  under  the  name  of  sols  toumois, 
it  must  have  been  a  pretty  heavy  duty,  since  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  valued  in  that 
extent  at  only  six  of  them.*' 

The  next  interesting  fact  which  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  is,  that  the  round 
house  at  the  end  of  the  south  pier  is  very  ancient,  for  there  exists  an  ordinance 
passed  in  the  chief  pleas  of  April,  1624,  which  enacts,  <<  that  the  small  house  at 
the  end  of  the  pier  shall  be  rendered  secure  at  the  public  expense." 

The  exact  period  at  which  the  north  pier  was  commenced  is  doubtful,  but  the 
probability  is,  that  it  was  begun  in  1703. 

*  No  man  can  search  the  English  record  offices  unlets  he  bleeds  freely.  The  exactions  are  enor- 
moos  and  disgraccAiI.  A  few  documents  rclatingr  to  this  island  were  recently  applied  for,  and  for 
tbe  mere  copy  of  one,  the  extortionate  sum  of  forty  pounds  was  demanded.  Things  are  managed 
diffierently  in  Guernsey,  against  whose  customs  so  many  ignorant  and  illiberal  birds  of  passage 
turn  op  their  noses,  llie  registrar  of  oar  Greffe,  when  we  made  our  object  known,  most  obligingly 
offered  us,  whenever  we  pleased,  the  flree  perusal  of  the  public  documents,  that  we  might  make  use 
of  ttiem  for  our  Magazine,  an  indulgence  of  which  we  shall  avail  ounelves,  for  the  instruction  and 
amoscment  of  our  subscribers. 
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From  1740  to  1765,  fifty  thousand  lirres  tournois,  equal  lo  £8671.  8.  6.  sterling, 
were  expended  on  the  north  pier,  and  On  repairs  of  the  south  pier. 

The  quays  were  built  from  1775  to  1770. 

The  areh  over  Cow  Lane,  {)a  rue  dea  vaches,)  was  built  1783,  and  the  quays 
connected  with  the  south  pier. 

The  funds  necessary  for  the  north  pier  were  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  har- 
bour dues,  and  the  dues  called  petitea  eouiumeay  or  by  money  borrowed  on  that 
revenue. 

The  slips  of  the  south  pier  were  constructed  in  1819,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  M.  P.  Goodwin,  the  present  siirveyor  of  the  States,  and  thjs  light  house  erected 
on  the  south  pier  was  first  lighted  on  the  98th  Februarf,  18d2. 

Such  is  the  best  historical  account  which  our  diligence  has,  as  yet,  been  able  to 
collect  and  arrange  respecting  the  existing  harbour ;  but  if  any  persons,  better 
conversant  with  this  subject  than  we  can  pretend  to  be,  will  supply  our  omissions, 
we  shall  gladly  publish  their  communications  in  our  next  number.  Before  we 
proceed  to  ofiler  any  remarks  on  the  BiUet  d'Etat,  we  shall  make  some  fbrther 
observations  which  apply  to  the  old  structure. 

Our  venerated  bailiff  recollects  that  when  the  construction  of  the  present  qnajs 
was  going  on,  his  grandfiftther,  then  lieutenant-bailiff,  was  laid  up  with  the  gont, 
and  used  to  say  that  the  quays  would  ruin  the  harbour ;  and  it  is  certainly  true 
that  the  swell,  and  consequent  rolling  of  the  shipping,  has  been  much  increased 
not  only  on  account  of  the  quays,  but  of  the  slips  which  have  trenched  on  the 
interior  of  the  harbour,  and  confined  the  sea  within  narrower  bounds  than  hereto- 
fore. The  mischief  has  been  much  augmented  by  the  close  work  or  solid  masonry 
with  which  the  quay  slips  have  been  built.  If  the  work  had  been  open,  the  sea 
would  have  spent  its  force  through  the  interstices  or  intervals  left  between  the 
stones,  instead  of  which,  it  recoils,  and  keei>s  the  water  in  constant  tnnnoil. 
Formerly,  and  before  the  building  of  the  quays,  the  sea  not  only  ran  up  to  the 
houses,  but  between  them,  through  the  lanes  and  stepd  leading  to  High-Street 
The  close  masonry  of  the  quays  and  slips  is  one  great  cause  of  the  turbulence 
complained  of,  in  addition  to  the  space  they  occupy. 

As  an  instance  of  obstinate  pr^udice,  a  pr^udice  which,  too  fif«quently  looking 
only  at  details,  mars  the  execution  of  a  general  principle,  it  is  recorded  that  when 
the  quays  were  first  constructed,  seven  persons,  whose  houses  bordered  on  them, 
refused  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  expense,  and  were  only  brought  to  exercise 
their  common  sense,  by  being  prohibited  to  have  any  access  to  the  quays  by  doors 
leading  from  their  dwellings.  Some  years  elapsed  before  they  could  see  their  tree 
interests.  This  reminds  us  of  the  anti-road  mania :  but  we  hope  that,  in  this 
enlightened  age,  no  coterie  will  follow  the  ignorance  of  their  ancestors,  and  throw 
impediments  in  the  way  of  the  great  national  undertaking  now  contemplated. 

In  ancient  times,  the  kings  of  England,  by  divers  charters  and  patents,  invested 
the  Royal  Court  with  power  to  enact  ordinances ;  and  further  specially  authorised 
the  bail^and  Jurats  to  levy  duties,  and  harbour  dues,  to  maintain  ihe  port  and 
pier  in  good  condition  ;  to  repair  and  perfect  the  same ;  and  to  enable  tiiem  the 
better  to  accomplish  these  ottJects,  granted  to  them  the  fUll  and  exclusive  power  to 
raise  the  money,  and  apply  it  as  they  thought  fit.  There  is  not  a  word  said  about 
the  States :  the  authority  is  limited  to  the  bailiff  and  jurats.  These  privileges 
were  at  first  granted  for  only  a  limited  time ;  but  they  were  afterwards  made  pe^ 
petnal,  in  perpetuum.  The  Royal  Court,  deeply  sensible  of  the  high  prerogative 
thus  confided  to  them,  and  anxious  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  sovereign,  established  officers  out  of  their  own  body,  to  see  that  all  the 
ordinances  which  related  to  the  harbour  were  diligently  executed.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  supervisor,  who  was  always  a  jurat,  serving  annually  each  in  turn, 
aUemis  vieibua ;  and  the  first  was  elected  by  seniority  at  the  chief  pleas,  on  vhich 
day  the  revenues  of  the  harbour  were  publicly  let  to  the  highest  bidder,  in  presence 
of  the  bailiff  and  jurats  of  the  Royal  Court,  in  the  hall  of  justice.  Those  who 
fhrmed  the  harbour  dues  took  possession  on  the  22d  of  January,  as  soon  after  sun- 
set as  an  anchor  was  dropped  in  the  pier,  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance  passed  8^ 
January,  1728. 

The  next  ofilcer  of  the  harbour  was  the  king's  sheriff.  He  kept  all  the  weights 
and  measures,  and  regulated  and  superintended  the  sale  of  all  artidee  sold  in  the 
pier.  To  him  was  attached  the  water  bailiff,  also  nominated  by  tbe  court,  wboce 
chief  duty  was  to  give  information  to  the  supervisor  of  any  irregularity  or  disorder 
that  might  occur  within  his  jurisdiction.  In  those  days,  it  is  not  probable,  that 
there  were  many  stores  in  which  to  house  a  cargo,  for  by  an  ordinance  dated  Slet 
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April,  1718,  It  is  enacted,  <<  that  all  merchandize  brought  into  the  harbour  shall  be 
there  retailed :  that  the  venders  shall  remain  witliin  their  vessels,  or  have  proper 
persona  on  board  to  retail  during  three  tides,  under  the  penalty  of  one  hundred 
livres  toumois :  one-tliird  to  go  to  the  king ;  one-third,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
pier  $  and  the  other  third,  to  the  informer. 

And  by  an  ordinance  dated  18th  January,  1719,  ^<  no  merchant  or  trader  shall 
sell  bin  goods  without  permission  of  the  bailiff,  under  a  penalty  of  three  hundred 
livrea  toumois,  of  which  fine  one-third  shall  be  paid  to  the  king;  one-third  to  tiie 
poor;  and  one-third  to  the  informer.*' 

Moreover,  in  those  days  the  publication  of  sale  was  always  entrusted  to  the 
king's  seijeant,  who  received  three  sous  for  bis  trouble,  as  per  ordinance  dated 
drd  October,  1625. 

All  these  ordinances  are  headed,  in  the  documents  we  have  ezamineil, ''  Mono- 
poies  iU/endue§,"  from  which  it  may  be  ftiirly  inferred,  that  some  few  individuals 
had  acquired  capital,  and  bad  made  attempts  to  purchase  cargoes  wholesale,  to 
retail  them  in  small  parcels,  and  charge  an  enormous  profit  on  Uidr  returns. 

Many  police  regulations  were  enforced  respecting  the  harbour  in  these  ancient 
times,  of  which  we  shall  mention  some  few. 

Ordinance,  90th  April,  1790,  prohibits  washerwomen  from  drying  linen  on  the 
parapets  of  the  pier,  under  a  penalty  of  three  livres  toumois. 

Ordinance,  September  SO,  1623,  prohibits  fighting  or  swearing  on  the  pier,  under 
pain  of  iMopnaaameatf  and  such  further  punishment  as  the  nature  of  the  offence 
may  merit, 

^Hiis  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  severe,  for  an  ordinance,  dated 
30th  April,  1739,  adds  to  the  above,  a  fine  of  ten  Utscs  toumois. 

The  last  dted  ordinance  also  prohibits  every  person  from  riding  on  horseback 
on  the  soath  pier,  or  rolling  on  it  ftiU  barrels,  or  other  heavy  weights,  under  a 
penalty  of  thrae  Jivres  toumois,  and  the  cost  of  repairing  any  damage  that  might 
be  caused. 

These  matters  we  have  thrown  together  for  the  entertainment  of  such  as  are 
curious  about  the  origin  of  the  harbour.  They  have  required  some  labour  to 
collect  and  arrange :  but  we  hope  they  will  not  be  altogether  unacceptable.  We 
shall  now  offer  some  remarks  on  the  last  States'  Meeting,  when  the  Billet  d'Etat 
was  submitted  to  consideration. 

Ihe  policy  of  ameliorating  the  harbour  and  sheltering  the  roads,  were  unani- 
mously admitted  by  all  the  representatives  of  the  States,  with  the  solitary  excep- 
tion of  the  Douzaine  of  the  Catel  Parish*  Thus,  the  first  step  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  this  desirable  olQect  has  been  secured  :  but  many  impediment^ 
still  remain  to  be  removed.  It  is  on  the  question  of  the  ^*  ways  and  means,*'  that 
the  great  controversy  hinges,  and  we  very  much  fear  that,  unless  the  confiicting 
parties  each  surrender  a  part  of  their  financial  schemes,  and  meet  one  another  half 
way,  the  hopes  of  the  public  will  be  ultimately  disappointed.  Some  propose  an 
indirect  tax  for  a  limited  period :  others  advocate  an  assessment  on  real  property : 
and  a  third  jparty  desire  an  impost  on  wine.  It  is  of  some  moment  at  this  Juncture 
to  examine  these  several  propositions,  for  the  more  the  matter  is  discussed,  the 
greater  is  the  probability  of  arriving  at  sound  conclusions. 

Every  tax  on  commodities  is  founded  on  a  vicious  principle,  and  the  example  of 
England  alone  abundantly  proves  that  the  consequences  of  indirect  taxation  are 
prc^gnant  with  the  greatest  ii^jury  to  the  great  mnsses  of  the  people.  It  is  true, 
that  the  tax  of  one  shilling  per  ton,  recommended  by  the  bailiff,  on  all  goods 
imported  into  the  island,  would  press  so  lig^Uy  on  each  individual,  that  it  would 
not  be  felt :  and  it  may  also  be.  observed,  that  it  is  limited  to  a  period  oi  eight 
yean,  lliese  considerations  certainly  take  the  sting  out  of  the  measure,  and  are 
worthy  of  mature  deliberation :  moreover,  though  indirect  taxation  be  erroneous 
in  principle,  it  should  be  home  in  mind,  that  many  errors  are  committed  by  push- 
ing a  general  principle  too  fer :  when  we  insist  on  the  rule,  we  must  allow  for  the 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  practically  adjusting  with  fairness  any  system  of 
indirect  taxation,  such  as  the  bailiff  recommends  in  this  instance,  arises  out  of  the 
different  values  of  the  articles  which  are  to  be  sul^ject  to  the  impost.  We  have  an 
example,  an  extreme  case  certainly,  in  plate  and  Ume  stone.  A  shilling  duty  on  a 
ton  of  the  former,  would  be  an  almost  evanescent  fraction ;  while  on  the  latter,  it 
would  at  least  be  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  at  the  present  prices,  thirty-three  per 
cent.    This  is  the  dark  side  of  the  question :  let  us,  however,  reverse  the  medal. 

A  practical  statesman  who  legislates  for  any  particular  country,  though  he 
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should  never  travel  far  away  from  the  Bafe  road  of  general  principles,  is  bound  to 
consider  the  peculiar  position  and  resources  of  the  country  whose  interest  he  insbea 
to  promote.  Now,  the  institutions  of  Guernsey  being  in  almost  all  respects  wi 
generis,  and  peculiar  to  our  small  community,  we  may,  and  indeed  ought,  in  a 
case  of  emergency,  to  take  some  latitude  in  our  plans.  The  paramount  ob^ed  is  a 
new  harbour :  unless  the  funds  are  raised  in  some  shape  or  other,  the  work  nrast 
be  abandoned,  for  if  the  means  are  wanted,  the  end  never  can  be  attained.  We 
ourselves  object  to  the  principle  of  indirect  taxation,  but  if  a  case  can  be  made  out, 
proving  that  a  gpreat  national  good  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  and  even  totally 
fhistrated,  unless  that  principle  be  given  up  for  a  limited  and  specified  period,  then 
we  are  compelled  to  accept  the  less  evil  of  the  two,  just  as  in  case  of  treasonable 
sedition,  we  should  consent  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 

In  favour,  then,  of  the  bailiff's  proposition,  appear  to  us  the  following  arguments. 
First :  the  proportion  that  each  family  would  have  to  pay  out  of  the  tax  of  one 
shilling  per  ton,  would  be  so  slight,  as  not  to  be  felt,  for  it  has  been  shown  by  an 
able  correspondent  of  the  Star,  who  signs  himself  ^'  Solicitus,'*  that  the  ridiest 
ikmilies  would  only  pay  nine  shillings  per  annum,  and  the  poorest,  eighteen  pence : 
so  that,  in  eight  years,  the  former  would  have  contributed  three  pounds  twelve 
shillings,  and  the  latter  twelve  shillings.  Secondly,  it  is  quite  clear  that  many 
residents  who  pay  not  one  farthing  towards  the  general  tax  list,  would  by  tbi 
plan,  have  to  advance  their  quota.  Thirdly,  and  this  is  a  most  important  consi- 
deration, employment  and  good  wages  would  be  immediately  obtained  for  the  poor, 
who,  instead  of  emigrating,  as  many  have  recently  done,  and  many  others  propose 
doing,  would  have  the  happiness  of  remaining  in  their  native  land.  The  practical 
question,  therefore,  is  this  :  shall  we  abandon  the  pier,  or  shall  we  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  indirect  taxation  to  the  amount  required,  and  for  the  period  proposed ! 
For  our  own  parts,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  immediate  relief  that  tbis 
undertaking  will  give  to  the  unemployed  labourers,  and  the  stimulus  it  will  give 
to  local  trade,  during  the  prosecution  of  the  work  :  and  when  we  look  forward 
to  the  permanent  additional  value  that  a  good  harbour  and  safe  roads  will  confer 
on  the  island,  we  certainly  think,  strongly  as  we  are  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
indirect  taxation,  that  the  present  case  is  a  legitimate  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
that  it  may  be  more  "  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance." 

If  the  States  sanction  the  duty  of  one  shilling  per  ton  on,  all  commodities  im- 
ported into  the  island,  it  is  calculated  that  the  annual  sum  so  raised  will  amount 
to  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  Approving  as  we  do  the  judicious  remarks  of  Harry 
Dobr<^e,  jun.  Esq.,  delivered  at  the  last  meeting,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  state- 
ment of  the  attorney-general  in  reference  to  the  incursions  of  the  sea  on  the  coast, 
we  do  not  think  that  this  amount  will  suffice,  both  for  the  new  harbour  and  un- 
foreseen casualties.  We  should,  therefore,  recommend  that  one  penny  per  quar- 
ter be  also  raised  for  the  next  eight  years,  on  realized  property,  which  would  yidd 
a  protecting  revenue  of  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds  per  annum,  and  we 
cannot  suppose  that  any  person  would  object  to  so  trifling  an  assessment,  wbo 
sincerely  desires  that  the  great  national  olyect  be  accomplished  on  a  sdde  wortby 
of  the  country. 

To  the  duty  on  wine  recommended  by  several  of  the  magistrates  and  aome  of 
the  clergy,  we  decidedly  olgect.  Such  a  scheme  will  always  catch  a  little  fleeting 
popularity,  because  superficial  thinkers  are  easily  led  away  by  the  notion  of 
equalizing  the  burthen  of  the  spirit  tax,  said  to  be  chiefly  paid  by  the  poor,  by 
placing  a  similar  duty  on  wine,  which  is  the  customary  beverage  of  the  rich.  Id 
the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  no  one,  consistently  with  their  assumed  regard  for 
the  poor,  would  tax  the  low  priced  wines,  for  these  the  poor  consume ;  conse- 
quently,  the  duty  would  only  ride  over  the  high  priced  wines,  and  the  revenue 
which  could  be  raised  from  this  limited  source  would  be  so  trifling,  as  scarcely  to 
cover  the  cost  of  collection.  Besides,  the  mere  circumstance  of  such  a  tax  being 
permitted,  would  deter  many  English  families  from  coming  to  the  island,  for  one 
of  the  most  attractive  inducements  to  sojourn  or  settle  here,  is  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  wine.  These  gentlemen,  therefore,  in  the  hope  of  benefltting  tbe 
poor,  would  really  injure  them,  by  driving  away  many  persons  who  would  o*'^ 
wise  spend  their  incomes  in  the  island,  and  give  employment  to  laboureif.  On 
this  sul^ect  the  lieutenant-bailiff  remarked,  that  a  duty  on  wine  would  not  yield 
more  than  £300  to  £400  per  annum,  and  he  ftirther  forcibly  observed,  that  "ITwe 
was  unfortunately  too  ready  a  disposition  in  many  to  attribute  every  meftson 
proposed  to  a  desire  to  flavour  the  rich  exclusively^  even  though  it  was  eridoit 
that  the  poor  were  the  parties  moat  benefitted.    It  was  for  instance  said,  that  tbe 
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new  roads  had  been  made  in  order  that  the  rich  might  drive  their  carriages  on 
them  ;  but  he  would  ask  whether  the  poorer  classes  did  not  derive  a  considerable 
benefit  from  them  in  the  saving  of  cattle  labour,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  their 
carts." 

In  closing  these  remarks,  we  earnestly  impress  on  all  parties  to  keep  steadily  in 
view  the  main  point — the  imperious  necessity  that  exists  for  the  improvement  of 
the  harbour.  Let  all  minor  considerations  succumb  to  this  grand  desideratum  ; 
let  every  man  yield  up  his  prejudices  and  surrender  some  part  of  his  preconceived 
opinions ;  let  all  '<  stoop  to  conquer,**  and  meet  each  other  in  a  conlial  spirit  of 
co-operation ;  and,  above  all,  let  not  the  measure  itself  be  thwarted  by  higgling 
about  the  details.  The  public  cannot  have  a  harbour  unless  they  pay  for  it,  and 
we  deem  him  the  worst  enemy  to  his  country  who  throws  impediments  in  the  way 
by  any  overweening  affection  fbr  his  own  peculiar  plan.  There  is  no  real  difficulty 
in  raising  the  necessary  Ibnds :  the  same  outcry  has  been  long  raised,  and  yet,  as 
the  bailiff  justly  observed,  we  have  fine  roads,  a  college,  superb  markets,  Foun- 
tain-Street, the  Esplanade,  and  footpaths  in  the  streets,  notwithstanding  the 
senseless  clamour  vented  against  all  these  measures. — ^We  quite  agree  with  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Brock,  that  a  permanent  debt  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  island,  and  we  hope  that  his  advice  respecting  the  amount  of 
deposits  in  the  Savings  Bank  will  be  acted  upon.  It  is  quite  absurd  to  limit  a 
deposit  to  £45 :  it  is  as  much  as  to  say  to  the  careful  and  industrious,  ^*  We  pro- 
hibit yon  from  being  careful  and  industrious  beyond  a  certain  point,  and  we  fix 
the  point  of  perfection  at  £45.*'  In  England,  the  sum  is  £200 ;  but  we  think  any 
restriction  whatever  is  erroneous  in  principle ;  for,  surely,  if  habits  of  prudence  and 
economy  are  good,  why  fetter  their  expansion?  Let,  then,  the  advice  of  the  reverend 
gentleman  be  followed,  and  while  on  one  hand  the  carefulness  and  industry  of 
the  poor  will  be  augmented,  on  the  other  hand  a  fund  will  be  raised  in  the  island, 
f^om  which  the  States  may  readily  borrow  money  at  three  per  cent,  to  improve 
the  island  and  give  labour  to  the  poor. 
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The  article  in  our  last  number,  under  this  head,  (page  309,)  having  excited  the 
attention  of  a  gentleman  of  this  island,  he  has,  at  our  request,  sketched  a  more 
expansive  view  of  the  subject.  It  is  pleasing  to  develop  the  progress  of  human 
ingenuity,  which  of  late  years  has  been  most  successfiilly  exercised  in  accelerating 
the  mode  of  travelling,  both  by  land  and  water.  Indeed,  so  rapid  and  certain  has 
the  communication  between  these  islands  and  England  become  of  late  years,  that 
many  will  smile  when  they  are  told,  that  scarcely  a  century  has  elapsed  since  a 
journey  fh>m  Guernsey  to  London  was  a  serious  undertaking.  Now,  we  may  go 
there  and  return  in  three  days,  of  which  one  day  can  be  spent  in  London. 

The  first  government  packet  employed  between  the  Channel  Islands  and 
England  was  a  cutter,  commanded  by  Captain  Sampson,  which,  soon  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France,  in  1778,  was  removed  from  the  station 
between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  plied  as  often  as  practicable  from  Southampton, 
but  when  peace  took  place,  in  1783,  she  returned  to  Dover.  Previously  and  sub- 
sequently to  this  period,  the  letters  for  the  islands  were  addressed  to  the  care  of 
agents  at  Southampton,  who  paid  the  postage,  and  transmitted  them  by  the 
traders,  small  sloops  of  between  forty  and  fifty  tons.  And  even  while  the  packet 
ran,  the  letters  were  forwarded  by  her  in  the  same  manner  by  the  agents,  as  there 
was  then  no  regular  post-office  in  either  island.  During  the  two  wars  with  Rrance» 
commencing  in  1778  and  1793,  the  Southampton  traders  frequently  came  under 
eonvoy,  and  the  uncertainty  and  dilatoriness  of  this  mode  of  communication,  both 
for  fxntespondence  and  passengers,  will  be  apparent  firom  the  fisust,  that  a  gentleman 
now  living,  a  jurat  of  the  Royal  Court,  was  three  months  on  his  passage  ftom 
Southampton  to  Quemsey.  He  embarked  during  the  summer  of  1793,  in  a  trader 
commanded  by  the  late  Captain  Brehaut,  and  reached  Cowes  in  a  few  hours, 
where  they  were  joined  the  day  following  by  the  convoy  from  Portsmouth.  They 
we^hed  anchor  and  sailed  several  times,  but  never  got  beyond  Yarmouth,  being 
baffled  by  contrary  winds  and  calms,  and  the  captain  of  the  convoy  being  appre- 
hensive of  some  of  the  vessels  under  his  charge  being  captured  by  French  priva- 
teers. At  length  a  fidr  wind  came  to  the  great  relief  of  the  passengers^  and  they 
crofved  over  in  safety  ! 
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In  Fetnruary,  1794,  two  post-office  packets,  both  cotters  of  about  eighty  tons, 
commenced  running  weekly  from  Weymouth  to  these  blands ;  their  names  were 
the  Chesterfield,  Captain  James  Wood,  and  Rover,  Captain  Joseph  Bennett :  they 
sailed  alternately  on  the  Saturday  evening,  and,  with  a  fair  wind,  reached  this 
island  on  a  Sunctoy  morning.  In  1811,  another  cutter,  the  Francis  Freeling,  was 
also  placed  on  the  station^  and  fVom  that  time  the  packets  have  continued  to  ply 
twice  a  week,  leaving  Weymouth  on  the  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings.  The 
sailing  packets  were  frequently  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours  reaching 
Guernsey,  and  in  winter  two  or  three  mails  arrivine^  together  was  no  nncommon 
occurrence.  Indeed,  if  the  writer  do  not  mistake,  he  has  seen  as  many  as  (bur,  or 
a  fortnight's,  mails  brought  by  the  same  packet.  He  also  rememben  leaving 
Weymouth  in  December,  1810,  on  hoard  the  Chesterfield ;  the  weather,  for  the 
first  twenty-four  hours,  was  fine  and  modwate,  and  the  packet  was  within  four  or 
five  miles  of  Guernsey,  when  a  violent  south-west  gale  came  on,  which  drove  her 
back  to  W^mouth,  alter  being  out  two  days  and  a  half,  with  the  loss  of  boaU, 
bulwarks,  &c.  A  steamer  would  have  reached  Jersey  some  hours  before  the  gsle 
commenced,  and  so  escaped  it. 

In  1838,  a  few  years  alter  the  introduction  of  steamers  on  the  Holyhead,  Liver- 
pool, and  other  stations,  our  three  sailing  packets  were  replaced  by  three  steamen, 
of  about  eighty  horse  power  each,  the  Watersprite,  Ivanhoe,  and  Meteor,  and, 
although  not  powerful  enough  for  the  channel,  Uieir  commanden  deserve  grest 
credit  for  the  perseverance  they  have  evinced  in  crossing  over  in  very  bad  weather, 
generally  reaching  Guernsey,  in  from  nine  to  twelve  hours^  unless  prevented  by 
severe  and  advene  gales.  The  arrival  of  two  mails  by  the  same  packet,  is  now  u 
uncommon  an,  as  it  was  formerly  a  common,  occurrence. 

Since  the  packets  oommenced  mnningy  in  1794,  from  Weymouth,  four  have 
been  ciHptured  or  lost,  viz :  the  Chesterfield,  c^tured  about  1811,  by  a  French 
privateer,  and  carried  into  Cherbourg,  with  some  of  her  passengers  and  crsw  killed 
and  wounded ;  the  Rover,  wrecked  on  Aldemey,  about  1826,  crew  and  passeagen 
saved ;  the  Francis  Freeling,  supposed  to  have  foundered,  in  September,  18S6,  in 
a  violent  gale,  on  her  passage  ftwa  Weymouth  to  Guernsey ;  and  lastly,  the 
Meteor,  steamer,  wreck«i  in  a  thick  fog  on  Portland,  passengers  and  crew  saved. 
The  fhre  in  the  Weymouth  packets  is,  and  has  been  for  some  years,  a  guinea  in 
the  chief  cabin. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  urar  with  France,  from  1808  to  1814,  and  until 
the  establishment  of  steamers,  the  communication  between  Soutluuaptoa  and 
Guernsey,  was  maintained  chiefly  by  three  cutters,  of  about  eighty  tons  each,  the 
Diligent,  JQolus,  and  Brilliant,  which  had  no  fixed  days  for  sailing,  but  crossed  sa 
often  as  their  cargoes  and  the  winds  permitted.  These  cutters  were  fiirtonate 
enough  to  run,  during  and  after  the  war,  without  loss  cit  capture.*  And  now  two 
fine  cutters,  the  .Solus  and  Princess  Charlotte^  sail  from  Southampton  sad 
Guernsey  every  Thursday. 

In  1823,  two  steamers  of  about  80  horse  power,  the  Ariadne  and  Beresfiml, 
commenceid  running  from  Southampton  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey— the  foraiflr 
leaving  Southampton  on  the  Tuesday,  and  the  latter  on  the  Friday,  and  their  fivei 
being  a  guinea  and  a  half,  in  the  main  cabin*  These  vessels,  like  the  Weynomtt 
packets,  were  not  large  and  powerful  enough  for  the  station,  but  as  they  only  ran 
from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  October,  and  as  steam  navigation  was  then  ia 
its  infrmcy,  their  insufficiency  was  the  less  felt  and  understood.  In  fine  weather, 
however,  they  performed  their  passages,  to  Guernsey,  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hours.  The  Beresford  was  replaced  late  last  year  by  the  Lady  De  Sanmares,  • 
beautiftil  vessel  of  100  horse  power,  ^dtUch  ran  weekly  during  the  whole  iriar 
ter,  being  the  first  steamer  which  has  done  so  fkum  Southampton.  In  mode- 
rate weatiior,  she  completes  her  voyage  to  Guernsey  in  less  than  eleven  hoovs, 
and,  when  the  railway  ttom  London  to  Southampton  is  finished,  we  dovibt  not  that 
a  journey  from  the  metropolis  to  Guems^  will  be  accomplished  in  about  sizteeo 
bours^— even  now,  it  is  fluently  done  in  twenty-one.  The  Ariadne  is  shortly  to 
be  also  replaced  by  tbo  Atalanta,  represented  as  a  very  superior  vessel.  '  The  ftrcf 
between  Southampton  and  Guernsey  may  .now  he  stated  at  a  guinea,  wJblch  we 
consider  a  fhir  and  reasonable  charge. 

*  Tht  Brilliant  wu  csptorsd  in  iSlS  ar  U,  on  her  way  to  Southampton,  by  an  AmericsA  piivt- 
tecr,  and  dispstched  for  a  Knench  port)  bat  tfa«  prise-naater,  mlatiUcinff  Aldtomcy  lor  the  ogaitof 
France,  gave  charge  of  the  belm  to  a  aeaman  of  the  BriUiant,  who,  happy  to  escape  inprisoaneot, 
wisely  kept  up  the  deception,  and  steered  the  cutter  into  the  hsrbour  of  Aldcxney,  where  she  vas 
tsunediately  retaken. 
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Tn  ISdl^  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  a  noble  steamer  of  190  horse  power,  eotnmeneed 
plyfng  between  London  and  these  islands,  calling  at  Brighton ;  bat  the  trial  proring 
a  lodng  one,  she  was  soon  withdrawn  from  the  station,  as  was  the  Liverpool,  even 
a  larger  vessel,  which  made  a  rimilar  attempt  last  summer,  and  failed. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  add,  that  sixty  years 
ago,  the  Onemsey  sailor,  who  had  been  at  Cette  and  Salon,  Santa  Craz,  Viiginia, 
and  Rotterdam,  (tha  foreign  trade  of  the  island  being  then  confined  to  those  places,) 
thonght  that  he  had  seen  much  of  the  world.  Now,  our  young  men  visit  almost 
every  part  of  the  globe,  and  there  is  living  here  a  lad,  who  is  or  was,  probably,  the 
yonngest  circumnavigator  in  existence.  He  was  bom  in  1828,  of  Guernsey  parents, 
in  the  harbour  of  Rio  de  Janeiro^  on  board  the  ship  Wave,  which  his  father  com- 
manded, and  the  infant  returned  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  round  Cape  Horn,  before  he 
was  nine  months  old,  having  been  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Hobart  Town,  Sydney 
and  Monte-l^deo. 

Skbatom.— In  om  last  number,  we  mentioned  that  a  letter  to  London  was  anre  to  be  answered 
in  ei^t  days,  and  that  the  London  newspapers  arrived  here  in  forty-eigrht  hours,  and  sometimes  in 
leas  time.  Instead  of  eight,  we  shonld  have  said  Jh>€  days,  and  now  an  answer  can  be  received 
firam  London  In  tkrte  days,  to  a  letter  forwarded  by  the  Lady  De  Baomares,  on  the  Mbnday  and 
Thonday  mornings.  The  London  eveninir  newspapers  are  received  here  in  thirty-aix  hours  by 
Weymouth,  and  the  morning  newspapers  in  twenty-four  hours,  by  SouUuunpton. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  QUERNSEY  AND  JERSEY  MAGAZINE. 

S1B9 — You  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  representative  system,  mode  of 
taxation,  and  general  internal  management  of  the  afflsdrs  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
can  hardly  imagine  how  little  they  are  known  out  of  either  island  :  that  they 
should  be  better  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  other,  that  they  might  be  com- 
pared, discussed,  and  better  plans  adopted,  (for  surely  there  is  room,)  has  long  been 
my  desire,  and  it  is  with  that  intention  that  I  avail  myself  of  your  excellent 
periodica],  forming  as  it  does  a  link  between  the  Channel  Islands,  to  attempt  to 
•how  forth  a  few  of  the  evils  in  each  island,  and  how  they  might  be  remedied  by 
boiTowing  a  little  and  amending  from  each  other.  I  will  begin  with  the  mode  of 
taxation  in  Jersey.  From  the&  bad  system  of  rating  the  people,  springs,  in  my 
opinion,  the  mi^or  part  of  their  gprievances.  What  has  kept  St.  Ouen  for  seventeen 
years  without  its  chief  municipal  officer,  and  also  keeps  St.  Pierre  without  its 
representative,  although  elected  by  a  minority  of  above  an  hundred  votes  t  what, 
but  the  partial  and  very  uncertain  way  in  taxing  individuals,  giving  cause  of 
over,  or  under,  taxation,  and  recrimination  of  party  spirit  in  those  at  the  head  of 
affldrs.  In  making  electors  to  suit  their  purposes,  and  causing  endless  lawsuits. 
Let  not  Jerseymen  be  offended,  if  I  hold  up  our  own  mode,  as  an  example  to  them 
in  this  afihir,  but  let  them  rather  institute  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  what  they  find 
good,  adopt. 

In  Guernsey  there  are  in  each  parish,  twelve  Douzainiers,  (in  the  Vale  sixteen, 
and  in  the  town  twenty,)  with  the  Constables,  who,  besides  voting  in  the  States, 
overlooking  their  roads,  &c.,  have  the  management  of  rates,  something,  I  believe, 
like  the  "  auembUe  des  principaux**  in  Jersey :  when  they  hear  or  find  that  a 
parishioner  is  doing  well,  and  getting  on  in  the  world,  they  examine  his  estate, 
taking  into  consideration  what  rents  are  due,  and  what  may  be  owed  to  him,  and 
if  a  sufficient  amount  of  clear  property  be  found,  they  tax  him  at  once,  at  the 
minimum  established  in  each  parish — in  the  poorest,  it  is  fixed  at  five  quarters, 
in  others,  at  six  and  s^ven,  and  in  the  richest,  ten — they  never  trouble  themselves 
at  rating  a  man  at  half,  or  the  sixth  part,  of  his  property,  a  subject  on  which  there 
is  at  present  great  difference  of  opinion  in  Jersey.  When  tliey  have  to  tax  a  new 
inhabitant  of  their  parish,  if  he  comes  from  another,  they  find  means  to  know  at 
what  amount  he  was  rated,  and  act  accordingly.  If  a  stranger,*  they  send  a 
deputation  of  their  body  to  explain  matters,  and  ask  at  how  much  he  will  be  taxed ; 
if  afterwards  it  be  presumed  that,  by  his  money  traiisactions,  buying  rents,  or  style 
of  living,  he  be  worth  a  great  deal  more,  he  is  sometimes  what  we  call  t&tS,  that 
is,  put  to  a  higher  rate  withon^  asking  him ;  if  he  refuses  to  pay,  he  is  produced, 
often  amicably,  before  the  Court  and  put  to  his  oath  where  the  matter  rests.    This 

*  We  are  never  liird  on  reeidenta,  in  towo.  I  believe,  partlcolailf. 
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course  is  also  taken  with  parishioners  of  longer  standing,  who  are  thought  under- 
rated, though  this  is  seldom  wanted,  they  of  themselves  making  it  a  point  of 
honour  and  honesty  to  declare  the  amount  of  the  increase  of  their  property.  I 
must  here  ohserve  that  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  poor,  are  rated  to  the  amount  of 
ALL  they  possess,  except  property  taxed  elsewhere, — Jerseymen,  I  am  sorry  to  see, 
will  as  yet  have  none  of  it,  although  once  carried  in  their  States ;  hut,  I  am  sure, 
could  they  but  know  how  well  the  system  works  here,  and  the  general  satisfaction 
it  gives,  (let  them  not  take  into  account  the  half  dozen  inaividuals,  with  great 
funded  property,  who  attempted  to  relieve  themselves  of  an  even  share  of  the 
public  burdens,  to  make  it  fhll  heavier  on  poorer  people,  whose  whole  property  is 
in  the  island — they  have  justly  been  defeated) ;  did  Jerseymen,  I  say,  know  these 
things,  their  rich  men  could  hardly  have  the  heart  to  gull  thousands  of  poor  people 
to  petition  for  the  maintenance  of  the  privilege  of  paying  five  or  six  shillings  in 
the  pound,  per  annum,  (about  sixpence  in  the  pound  is  paid  in  Quemsey,)  for  the 
mighty  advantage  forsooth,  of  electorship ;  that  is  to  gormandize  and  get  drunk 
at  elections*  I  have  been  thus  explicit  in  this  account  of  our  taxation,  presuming 
that  the  generality  of  our  neighbours  are  not  better  informed  of  our  customs  than 
we  are  of  theirs ;  for  example,  nine-tenths,  I  will  not  say  of  the  population,  but  of 
the  rate-payers  here,  do  not  know,  that  in  Jersey  a  rich  man  who  wants  but  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  to  touch  what  monies  he  pleases,  pays  no  more  towards  the 
public  wants,  than  his  poor  neighbour,  if  their  landed  estates  are  equal,  although 
that  is  the  only  fortune  of  the  latter,  who  must  toil  on  it  late  and  early. 

I  would  also  mention  the  States  of  deliberation,  if  yoar  space  permits  me ;  there 
the  medal  is  reversed ;  in  Jersey,  the  system  is  not  perfect,  yet  the  responsible 
representatives  of  the  people  can,  at  least,  propose  such  prcgects  as  they  think 
good,  and  discuss  those  which  are  brought  before  them.  As  to  the  ten  represen- 
tative members  of  the  States  in  Guernsey,  a  Billet  d*Etat,  perhaps  gf  the  highest 
importance,  is  sent  on  a  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  to  convene  a  meeting  for  the 
same  day  the  week  after,  to  the  Constables,  who  remit  it  too  late  for  the  Douzai- 
niers  to  enlighten  their  or  others'  judgment  by  means  of  the  press,  should  they  be 
so  inclined :  they  then  decide  by  a  majority  on  sundry  articles,  which  must  be 
answered  with  a  simple  aye  or  no.  With  this  decision  they  charge  one  of  the 
Constables,  who,  humbly  seated  at  the  feet  of  the  high-bred  members,  neither 
explains,  moves  amendments,  nor  is  able  to  postpone  the  questions.  Out  of  the 
remaining  twenty-two  irresponsible  members,  fourteen,  being  the  Bailiff,  Jurats, 
and  Procureur  du  Roi,  who  confer  together  on  the  Billets  d'Etat,  before  they  are 
published,  necessarily  imbibe  to  a  great  degree  the  same  sentiments  on  most  sub- 
jects. The  other  eight,  are  the  members  of  the  Clergy,  who  also  seldom  diflfer 
much  in  opinion.  Our  neighbours  by  this  may  see,  that  our  boasted  Parliament, 
in  miniature  of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  is  every  thing  but 
representative  of  the  people. 

Another  evil,  common  to  both  islands,  is  the  present  very  ui^ust  proportion,* 
in  which  each  parish  is  guarantee  to  the  public  or  Stated'  debt :  I  notice  it  more 
particularly,  as  the  feeling  runs  at  this  moment  so  strong  on  this  sulgect  in  Jersey ; 
whether  the  town  share  does  not  really  possess  one-third  of  the  property  of  the 
island,  is  what  I  do  not  know,  yet  it  surprizes  me,  that  St.  Peter-Port,  with  little 
more  than  half  the  shipping  of  St.  Hellier,  should  be  so  vastly  richer  in  proportion, 
possessing,  as  it  does,  150,000  quarters,  three-fourths  of  the  general  property  of 
Guernsey.  No  doubt  those  rates,  when  established,  were  proportionate  to  the 
property  in  each  parish,  but  the>'  are  now  no  more  so ;  there  were  hamlets,  which 
returned  two  members  to  Parliampnt,  whilst  first  rate  tovms  had  not  one,  before 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  in  England.  The  fairest  way  of  levying  public  rates 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  according  to  the  means  of  individuals  genmlly,  as  was 
hinted  in  the  Constitutionnel  a  few  weeks  since ;  what  need  is  there  to  fix  propor- 
tions, where  they  continually  vary  ?  surely  our  communities  are  not  so  large  but 
we  might  sup]K)rt  each  other,  as  God  has  granted  us  means,  without  cavilling  as  to 

•  For  the  Oaemaey  proportiona,  I  refer  to  your  last  Febraary  number.  The  old  piopoitlous  in 
Jersey,  (l747i)  were,  St.  Helller,  one-flfth ;  St.  Pierre,  one-llfth  (  St.  Ouenaiid  St.  SauTeur,  tosvCkcr, 
one-fifteenth ;  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Brelade,  one-third ;  Orourille.  St.  Martin  and  Trinit^  one- 
twentieth  }  St.  Marie,  one-tenth ;  and  St.  Jean  and  St.  Clement,  one-twentieth.  The  new  propor- 
tions, establiahed  in  March  last,  are  contested  by  the  town ;  they  are  as  follows :  St  Rellier,  one- 
third ;  St.  Pierre,  St.  Ouen  and  St.  Sauvcar,  two. ninths  <  St.  Laiu^nce,  St.  Brelade,  GioaTillc.  St. 
Martin  and  Trinity,  twenty -thrce-seventy-twos;  St.  Marie,  St.  Jean  and  St.  Clement,  oae-clchth. 
As  a  proof  that  this  plan  is  not  perfection,  the  three  last  named  parishes  are  sul^ect  evenly  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  tax,  althoufph  their  present  rates  are  so  very  diflferent,  viz. :  St.  Marie,  594  quarten ; 
St.  Jean,  1504,  and  St.  Clement,  803 ! 
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who  shall  Mive}  at  the  expense  of  his  country  men.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  it  is 
useless  to  bring  forth  this  subject,  that  we  shall  never  have  to  raise  money  in  that 
way,  with  the  duties  on  spirits  and  other  revenues ;  I  for  one,  earnestly  hope  that 
waib.  a  plan  will  in  time  be  adopted ;  perhaps,  had  it  been  always  so,  we  should 
not  be  burdened,  in  Guernsey,  with  so  heavy  a  debt.  I  own  it  is  much  easier  for 
the  rulera  to  vote  monies  produced  by  duties,  than  if  they  had  to  consult  the  people 
through  proper  representatives,  but  it  is  also  much  more  dangerous ;  and  certainly, 
the  community  does  not  gain  by  it,  as  the  money  must  come  from  its  pocket 
directly  or  indirectly. 

In  conclusion,  Sir,  I  think,  and  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  for  these 
•re  the  principles  your  Magazine  advocates,  that  few  men  will  obstinately  confine 
themselves  in  their  private  affairs,  to  the  practice  of  their  forefathers,  without 
looking  around  to  examine  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  so  in  their 
public  interests  ought  they  to  pay  attention  to  what  is  doing  elsewhere,  and 
attempt  to  mdiorate  their  social  conditions  accordingly.    I  am,  Sir, 

A  GUERNSEYMAN. 


SARNIAN    MELODIES. 


Ko.  1.— ON  THE  SPRING   SHOW  OF  THE   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


CoMs,  ye  gentle  strangrers,  all 

Ctai  this  sea-sorrounded  shore, 
Onne,  where  in  yon  splendid  hidl  * 

Flora  opes  her  magric  store : 
Decked  in  all  the  charms  of  Spring, 

Here  her  beauties  ?reet  the  eye. 
While  the  lofty  arches  ring^ 

With  melodious  harmony. 

All  that  northern  climes  can  show 

Thiice  a  year  those  slabs  adorn, 
Or  that  in  the  genial  grlow 

Of  a  southern  sun  are  bom. 
Riral  climes  with  mild  restraint 

In  these  isles  are  blending  fast. 
Where  the  south,  expiring:,  faint. 

Lords  yet  o'er  the  northern  blast. 


Balmy  sweets  oppress  the  air, 

As  if  the  soft  enamoured  gale 
Would  lingering  leave  the  odours  there. 

That  ten  thousand  plants  exhale. 
Hues  of  purple,  crimson,  g^old, 

Dipped  in  Nature's  matchless  dye. 
On  the  view  at  once  unfold. 

Enchant  Uie  sense,  entrance  the  eye. 

Here  with  native  flowers  blow 

Those  of  many  a  distant  land. 
Such  as  Chili's  ralleys  grow, 

Or  Japan's  forbidden  strand. 
LuadooB  fruits  in  rich  display 

Other  seasons  gladly  own. 
But  the  vernal  bloom  of  May 

Flora  claims  for  her  alone. 


*  The  exhibiUon  was  held  in  our  splendid  flsh  market. 


No.  S.— ON  THE  TEMPEST  OF  THE  88th  MARCH, 
During  which  two  French  wueU  were  wrecked  on  Olainey  beach,  and  the  crew  0/  one  totally  perished. 


Night  hangs  upon  the  gloomy  main. 

And  closes  on  the  circled  lands. 
Conceals  the  bright  celestial  plain. 

And  wide  her  dusky  veil  expands 
On  every  side,  on  every  bay. 

That  seem  to  darken  more  and  more. 
Both  where  the  tossing  billows  play. 

Swelling  with  hoarse  and  sullen  roar. 
And  on  each  proud,  embattled  steep, 
That  Crowns  defiance  on  the  deep. 

As  yet  there  reigns  a  silence  dead, 

A  stillness  lies  on  all  around  ; 
Bnt  *tLs  a  calm,  so  dismal,  dread. 

As  fills  the  soul  with  awe  profound  : 
Huge  heaps  of  clouds  o'erspread  the  sky. 

And  wildly  on  each  other  throng, 
Nor,  save  the  mariner's  shrill  cry, 

Stirs  aught  the  dreary  scene  along : 
To  pity  seems  that  Nature  strove 
The  louring  elements  to  move. 


Now  whirlwinds  sweep  the  murky  seas. 

And  down  the  narrow  valleys  peal ; 
As  feathers  dancing  in  the  breeze 

In  Castle  Bay  «  Uie  navies  reel. 
*Tis  true  no  thunder  rends  the  air, 

No  awful  lightnings  flash  around. 
But  waves  their  crests  of  fire  uprear. 

And  tempests  shake  the  solid  ground. 
Till  from  each  dark  abyss  and  cave. 
The  boiling  surges  foam  and  rave. 

Then,  *mid  the  frightliil  din,  arose 

A  wild  and  agonizing  cry  1 
Tls  o'er  I— those  shriek8,~those  rending  throes. 

Upon  the  passing  g^ust  soon  die. 
Again  !  —'tis  Ocean's  triumph  proud. 

And  the  loud  tempest's  deadly  yell. 
Till  glares  the  mom  upon  that  shroud. 

The  horrors  of  the  night  to  tell : 
Then,  on  the  beach,  thdr  travail  o'er. 
Two  vessels  lie,  and  corpses  Une  the  shore. 


*  Here  taken  for  the  inner  roads. 
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USEFUL  PROJECTS, 


Hayiko  been  requested  by  many  of  our  country  friendi  to  devote  a  page  or  lo  to 
olijects  of  domestic  economy,  we  shall,  for  the  ftiture,  comply  with  their  wishes, 
and  give  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  useftil  receipts  that  may  be  serviceable  in 
a  family. 

Method  of  marking  Linen,  m  aa  not  to  vm*h  out 
again:  recommended  bff  the  late  Dr,  Smellie, 

Takc  Tennillion,  u  much  as  will  lay  on  a  half, 
crown  piece— of  the  salt  of  steel  a  piece  about 
the  size  of  a  small  nntmeflTf— grind  them  well 
together  with  linseed  oil ;  yon  may  make  it  thick 
or  thin,  at  yonr  discretion.  This  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  of  the  numerous  compoisltions 
so  long  puflled  on  ttie  public  at  ezoiUtant  prices. 


To  take  out  Oreaee  from  Clothet. 

Take  off  the  grease  with  the  nail,  or,  if  that 
cannot  be  done,  have  a  hot  iron  with  some  thick 
brown  paper;  lay  the  paper  on  the  part  where 
the  grease  is ;  then  put  the  iron  on  tne  spot }  if 
the  grease  comes  tiurough  the  paper,  put  on 
another  piece,  till  it  does  not  soil  the  paper.  If 
not  all  out,  wrap  a  little  bit  of  doth  or  flannel 
round  the  linger,  dip  It  into  spirit  of  wine,  and 
rub  the  grease  spot }  this  will  take  it  entirely 
out.  Be  careful  not  to  have  the  iron  teo  hot ; 
try  it  first  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  i  if  it  turn 
the  paper  brown,  or  scorch  it  In  die  least,  it  is 
too  hot.  If  paint  should  get  on  the  coats,  al- 
ways have  spirit  of  wine  or  turpentine  ready  { 
either  of  these  with  a  piece  of  flannel  or  doth 
will  easily  take  it  off,  if  not  left  to  get  quite  dry. 

To  cure  If^Uunmation  of  the  Bpea. 
Mix  together  in  a  powder  five  grains  of  baxk 
and  five  grains  of  soda.  Take  three  of  these 
powders  dally.  If  the  inflanmiatiMi  is  only  be- 
ginning, this  will  usually  effect  a  perfect  cure 
in  forty-eight  hours :  but  the  most  inveterate 
wUl  speedily  yield  to  this  treatment.  TWo  pre- 
cautions must  be  observed.  First:  on  no  account 
to  increase  the  above  proportions,  or  the  remedy 
will  iUl.  Secondly :  it  is  of  no  use  in  cases  of 
Iritis.  We  received  this  prescription  tnm  Mr. 
Frederick  TyrreU,  one  of  the  first  ocoUsts  now  in 
London,  and  received  almost  immediate  relief. 
We  have  frequently  recommended  it  to  others 
with  similar  success. 

To  cure  Di^aeea  of  Orchard  Trees. 

A  tree  often  becomes  stunted  from  an  accumu- 
lation of  moss,  which  afftets  the  Amotions  of  the 
bark,  and  renders  the  tree  qnlhiitfol.  This  evil  is 
to  be  remedied  by  scraping  the  stem  and  brandiea 
of  old  trees  with  a  scraper ;  and,  on  young  trees  a 


hand  brush  win  elltet  the  purpose.  AbensomUe 
and  mel  recommend  tiie  finishing  of  ttiis  opera- 
tion by  washing  with  soap-suds. — Wherever 
the  bark  is  deaq^ed  or  craeked.  It  ought  to  be 
rei|ioved. 

llie  other  diBewses  to  which  orchard  trees  are 
snbject,  are  chiefly  the  conilrer,  gum,  mildew,  and 
bHght,  whldi  are  rather  to  be  prevented  by  sudi 
culture  as  will  induce  a  healtiliy  state,  than  take 
remedied  by  topical  applications.  Too  mudi 
lime  may  bring  on  the  canker,  and  if  so,  Hm 
rejAaeing  a  part  of  such  soU  with  alluvial,  or 
yegetable  earth,  would  t>e  of  service.  The  gum 
disease  may  be  eonatilutional,  ariain^flroin  olfen- 
dve  matter  in  the  soil,  or  it  may  be  local,  arising 
from  external  injury.  In  the  ftmno'  case,  ia^ 
prove  tiie SOU;  in  the  latter,  employ  the  knife. 
Themildew  may  be  easily  subdued  at  its  first 
appearance,  by  scattering  flour  of  sulphur  upon 
the  infected  parts. 

For  the  blight  and  caterpillars,  Forayth  re- 
commends the  burning  of  rotten  wood,  weedi, 
potatoe  haulm,  with  straw,  &c.,  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  trees  when  they  are  in  bftoasom. 
He  also  recommends  washing  the  stems  and 
branches  of  all  orduurd  trees  with  a  mixtore  of 
firesh  cow-dung  with  wine  and  soapsuds,  ssa 
white-washer  would  wash  the  walls  or  celling 
ot  a  room.  The  promised  advantages  are,  the 
destructian  of  insects,  and  fine  bark,  more  espe- 
cially when  it  la  fbund  necessary  to  take  off  sll 
the  outer  bark. 

To  preteroe  PolUhed  Iroua  from  Rmtt, 

Polished  iron  work  may  be  pieseifed  firaai 
rust  by  a  mixture  not  very  expensive,  oonsistiag 
of  copal  varnish  intimatSty  mixed  with  as  madi 
olive  oil  as  will  give  it  a  degree  of  grearinas, 
adding  thereto  nearly  as  much  spirit  of  torpen- 
pine  as  of  varnish.  Cast  iron  work  is  best  pre- 
served by  rubbing  it  with  bladt  lead.  But  where 
rust  has  begun  to  make  its  i^ipearance  on  grstes 
or  fire  irons,  spply  a  mixture  of  tripoU  powder 
with  half  its  quantity  of  sulphur,  intimatdr 
mingled  on  a  marble  slab,  and  laid  on  with  a 
piece  of  soft  leather  i  or  emery  powder  with  oQ 
may  be  applied  with  excellent  efltet;  not  laid 
on  in  the  usual  slovenly  ¥ray,  but  wiOi  a  spoo|7 
piece  of  the  fir-tree  fully  saturated  win  the 
mixture.  Ihls  will  not  (mly  dean  but  poliali,  and 
render  the  use  of  whiting  unnecessary. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  very  much  regret  that  the  "Monody  on  the  Death  of  the  gallant 
Colonel  TuppKR*'  only  reached  us  after  our  last  sheet  was  struck  oflT.  It 
shall  appear  in  our  next. 


S.   BARBBT,   PBIKTER,   WEW-STRF.BT,   Cl'KRNSEY. 
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ON    THE    PERPETUITY    OF    THE    INSTITUTIONS 

OF    AMERICA. 


Thb  federal  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  sprung  into 
political  existence,  and  assumed  a  definite  character,  within  the  life  of 
man,  an  unexampled  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  nations.  What  the 
poets  of  Greece  fabled  of  Pallas,  issuing  armed  and  perfect  from  the 
brain  of  Jupiter,  has  been  practically  realized  by  this  glorious  people, 
who  have  made  so  rapid  a  march  in  arts,  commerce,  and  civilization, 
as  to  be  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  th^  world.  The  aristocratical 
sections  of  Europe  have  amused  tlfemselves,  year  after  year,  in  prognos- 
ticating the  downfal  or  dismemberment  of  this  mighty  and  intellectual 
confederation :  but  the  prophecy  has  been  falsified  by  facts :  not  only 
have  the  United  States  augmented  their  military  and  commercial  marine, 
— enlarged  their  cities, — cleared  the  land  of  timber, — extended  their 
territory, — intersected  it  by  rail  roads, — and  drawn  together  the  most 
remote  provinces,  conquering  time  and  distance  by  the  establishment  of 
steam  vessels  on  their  rivers  and  lakes, — but  they  have  even  steered 
clear  of  the  ignominy  of  a  pension  list,  and  totally  redeemed  their 
national  debt.  If  it  be  true,  that  one  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  ton  of 
fiction,  here  we  might  stop  to  show  the  hollow  and  senseless  stupidity  of 
the  maligners  of  America:  but  we  desire  to  proceed  further,  to  enter 
more  minutely  into  details,  and  bring  forward  solid  arguments  to  show 
that  the  institutions  of  America  possess  within  themselves  all  the  healthy 
seeds  of  perpetuity. 

The  first  circumstance  that  strikes  an  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
man,  in  considering  the  structure  of  this  government,  and  the  state  of 
society  that  exists  under  it,  is  it^  perfectly  natural  formation.  It  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  community  which  has  attained  to  the  advan- 
tages of  high  civilization,  that  is  less  artificial.  In  respect  to  the 
permanency  of  the  present  republican  institutions  of  this  country,  every 
fact,  every  symptom,  all  reasoning,  are  in  their  favour.  In  the  first 
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place,  they  have  in  substance^  continued  for  nearly,  and  in  some  in- 
stances for  quite,  two  centuries,  for  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  date  the  origin 
of  the  American  institutions  from  the  war  of  independence.  All  the 
elements  of  republicanism  existed  before  that  period,  and  were  merely 
consolidated  into  a  system  after  the  military  career  of  Washington. 
The  habits  of  the  people,  their  education,  their  feelings,  and  their 
interests,  unite  to  preserve  intact  the  present  form  of  government ;  and 
the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  history  proves  how  tenaciously  all 
nations  adhere  to  established  customs  and  laws,  and  how  difficult  it  is 
even  to  reform  palpable  and  recognized  abuses.  The  different  govern- 
ments of  Europe,  based  on  the  feudal  system,  were  founded  on  despo- 
tism, irresponsibility,  and  excl^siveness,  but  as  knowledge  has  spread 
itself,  the  tendency  of  change  has  been  to  a  state  of  freedom.  Natural 
influences  have  gradually  co^e  into  play,  and  every  section  of  socie^*' 
has  slowly  acquired  some  share  in  the  control  or  direction  of  political 
power.  This  has  taken  place  in  England  and  France  in  an  eminent 
degree :  it  is  progressing  in  Spain  and  Portugal,,  and  in  the  common 
course  of  events,  the  representative  system  will  force  itself  on  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  even  Russia.  Such  must  ever  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence, where  the  mind  of  man  is  unshackled,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press  is  admitted ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  art  to  repress  the  energy 
of  natural  influences,  when  they  have  once  gathered  head.  The  effect 
of  vast  commerce,  of  intelligence  diffused  to  a  certain  degree,  and  of 
individual  enterprize,  has,  in  England  and  France,  been  to  wrest  power 
fVom  the  crown,  to  curtail  it  in  the  lords,  and  to  repose  most  of  its 
exercise  in  the  commons.  So  far,  then,  there  appear  to  us  two  irresis- 
tible arguments  in  favour  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  American  democracies. 
The  first  is,  that  all  nations  are  averse  to  any  change  in  their  laws  and 
customs,  and  since  the  Americans  are  as  yet  attached  to  theirs,  we  have 
no  right  to  assume,  that  this  attachment  will  be  hastily  or  causelessly 
converted  into  hatred.  The  second  is,  that  where  knowledge  exists,  the 
tendency  to  change  is  from  despotism  to  democracy,  and  never  from 
democracy  to  despotism. 

The  vulgar  argument  against  the  perpetuity  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, is  the  impossibility  that  the  rich  should  not  govern  the  poor ;  and 
the  intellectual,  the  weak  in  mind.  We  will  first  examine  the  argument 
where  it  leans  on  the  consolidation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  fractional 
minority,  as  it  does  in  England  among  our  territorial  aristocrats. 

The  continuation  of  property  in  families,  and  its  consequent  accunin- 
lation  by  individuals,  effected  by  entails  and  primogeniture,  is  a  provision 
of  oligarchy  to  secure  its  own  power.  The  very  provision  argues  a 
consciousness  of  natural  weakness.  It  is  evident,  that  it  is  as  unjust,  as 
it  is  opposed  to  our  common  affections^  to  make  one  child  affluent  at  the 
expense  of  half  a  dozen  others.     The  cruelty  is  the  more  detestable. 
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wbere  a  son  takes  all,  to  the  detnment  of  the  daughten*  No-man  left  to 
the  <^nitioa  of  natuial  feeling  would  commit  so  inhuman  an  act.  This 
fact  is  sufficiently  proved  hy  the  example  of  the  Amencans  themselves, 
who  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  this  injustice  if  they  please,  by  simply 
mating  those  in  existence^  and  who  have  a  natural  hold  on  their  hearts, 
the  subjects  of  the  wrong.  Still  no  American  does  it.  Moreover,  the 
Aiaerioans  have  taken  care  that  this  artificial  state  of  things  shall  not 
occur,  for  strict  entails  cannot  be  made :  and  if  one  father  should  be 
fbmid  so  obdurate  and  unnatural  as  to  commit  a  wrong,  in  order  to  rob 
parties  of  their  natural  rights  to  his  estate,  he  has  no  pledge  that  his 
8QB  will  be  as  absurd  as  himself.  There  is  no  truth  more  certain,  than 
tibttl.  property  wiU  regulate  itself  when  1^  to  itself.  It  will  change 
hands  often,  and  become  the  reward  of  industry,  talent,  and  enterprise* 
There  are  thousands  of  rich  men,  and  very  rich  men  too,  in  America, 
and  th^pe  is  not  a  ckss  of  the  oemmunity  that  has  less  political  power. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  it  should  be  so. 

In  Ike  first  place,  wealth  in  America  is  not  a  very  idol,  as  it  is  in 
BngjaBd  A  British  commoner,  who  aspires  to  the  peerage,  knows 
that  he  cannot  gain  the  object  of  his  ambition,  unless  he  has  plenty  of 
goldL  This  d^radiBg  qualification  has  no  effect  on  the  Americans,  for 
happily  for  them  they  have  no  peerage.  Neither  have  they  any  absurd 
Olden  of  knighthood,  or  quiirterings,  or  titles,  but  pride  themselves  on 
the  absence  of  these  diildish  baubles.  Thus,  in  the  United  States, 
wealth  gives  no  direet  influence  in  politics.  Seats  in  congress  are  not 
bou|^  and  sold.  During  the  rotten  borough  era,  it  was  well  under- 
stood that  any  person  who  could  command  five  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  would  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  ministry,  was 
certaia  of  being  made  a  peer.  All  this  is  impossible  in  America ;  and 
moreover,  it  is  plain,  that  wealth,  even  supposing  it  could  be  brought 
to  act  in  concert  throughout  a  country  like  this,  can  never  work  a  chai^ 
in  iCb  iastitutionsy  until  it  can  be  accumulated  for  generations :  and  that 
18  a  result  the  institutions  themselves  forbid.  As  the  whole  of  this 
argument  against  the  permanency  of  the  American  system  of  govern- 
menty  is  built  upon  conjectures,  we  too  may  indulge  in  a  similar  license ; 
and  we  think,  considering  the  tone  of  American  opinion,  and  their 
devoted  love  of  equality,  that  rather  than  the  rich  should  strip  the 
pec^le  of  their  liberties,  the  people  would  strip  the  rich  of  their  property. 
Neidier  case,  however,  is  likely  to  occur. 

We  are  now  to  consider  whether  a  concentration  of  talent  would  not 
destroy  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  a  conspiracy  be  formed  among 
men  of  letters.  This  appears  to  us  a  most  silly  argument,  though  it  is 
put  forward  with  a  show  of  gravity.  Talent  is  just  as  likely  to  regulate 
itself^  and  produce  equality,  as  money.  To  suppose  that  all  the  intelli- 
genoe  of  the  country  should  tidce  but  one  side  of  a  question,  is  too 
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extravagant  to  require  refutation.  Besides,  it  is  the  boast  of  everj 
American,  that  he  has  no  worldly  supeidor,  and  unless  those  feelings  can 
be  destroyed,  not  one  of  them  would  submit  to  a  division  of  society, 
which,  by  an  artificial  arrangement,  would  place  him  beneath  so  many 
others.  He  would  be  literally  selling  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
potage.  It  is  true,  that  if  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  Americans  could 
monopolize  the  honours  and  emolumejits  of  a  change  of  govemmenf, 
that  number  might  conspire  to  keep  their  present  elevation,  and  force 
the  rest  of  the  nation  below  them.  But  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand 
men  of  the  highest  talent,  could  never  persuade  a  million  to  give  up 
rights  that  they  consider  are  inherent,  even  if  these  ten  thousand  could 
agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  gradation  of  their  own  rewards.  And 
this  last  consideration  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all,  for  the  con- 
spirators would  assuredly  quarrel  about  the  division  of  the  spoil. 

The  great  majority  of  Englishmen  who  speculate  on  the  manners, 
customs,  and  institutions  of  America,  approach  the  subject  under  die 
influence  of  European  prejudice.  We  are  habituated  to  titular  distinc- 
tion of  ranks :  but  to  the  American  it  is  inconceivable  how  one  man 
can  yield  precedency,  or  respect,  or  submission  to  another,  merely 
because  he  happens  to  be  bom  an  eldest  son.  Another  great  difference 
in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  that  of  most  others,  is,  that 
they  began  at  the  bottom  to  raise  their  superstructure,  whereas  the 
Europeans  have,  in  almost  every  instance,  began  at  the  top,  and  worked 
downwards.  Europe  is  full  of  artificial  institutions,  purchased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  natural  rights :  but  the  institutions  of  America  are  essentially 
inartificial,  and  are  based  on  the  strict  conservation  of  natural  rights. 
If  the  United  States  have  gone  further  than  it  may  be  prudent  fiur  other 
nations  to  follow,  that  is  no  reason  that  they  are  not  safe  themsdveB. 
In  sound  principles  of  government,  England  has  proceeded  to  greater 
lengths  than  France ;  France  has  advanced  further  than  Sweden,  and 
Sweden  than  Russia*  As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  clear  tendency 
of  change  is  from  tyrannical  to  free  constitutions,  and  of  this  we  have 
daily  proof  in  all  the  old  countries.  This  is  the  natural  current  of  the 
tide,  unless  forcibly  diverted  into  other  channels  by  artificial  dams  and 
breakwaters.  It  is  odd  enough,  that  in  an  age  when  even  the  autocrat 
of  Russia  is  fettered  and  thwarted  by  public  opinion,  men  should  affect 
to  believe  that  a  people  who  feel  its  influence  more  than  any  other,  who 
have  fortified  their  institutions  by  law,  by  habit,  and  by  common  wsdb^ 
are  liable  to  be  affected  by  causes  that  are  hourly  losing  their  ascendencj 
in  every  other  country :  that  America,  in  fact,  should  pant  for  despotism, 
while  all  Europe  is  sighing  fot  democracy. 

But  the  question  of  infinitely  the  most  interest  is  that  which  touches 
the  durability  of  the  confederation,  for  many  contend  that,  though  the 
States  may  separately  preserve  all  their  institutions,  yet  that  the  Union, 
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which  now  links  them  together^  will  be  disBolred.  This  reasoning  is 
founded  on  the  extent  of  the  country  and  the  certain  increase  of  popn* 
lation,  and  it  is  a  part  of  our  subject  that  merits  full  investigation. 

If  we  fix  the  habitable  territory  of  the  United  States,  east  of  the 
rocky  mountains,  at  one  million  of  square  miles,  we  shall  not  exceed 
the  truth.  By  giving  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls  to 
each  square  mile,  we  get  a  gross,  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  inhabitants  of  the  republic.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in 
1850,  the  population  will  be  twenty-four  millions ;  in  1880,  forty^ight 
millions ;  and  in  1020,  nearly,  or  quite,*  one  hundred  millions.  There 
are  no  sufficient  reasons  to  doubt  this  increase  so  &r  as  the  period 
named.  Indeed,  if  there  be  any  error  in  the  computation,  the  probabi- 
lity is,  that  it  IB  on  the  other  side. 

It  appears  highly  improbable,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  many,  that  so 
^vast  a  population,  spread  over  so  lai^e  a  territory,  can  remain  united 
jodjer  one  head.  We  ourselves  entertain  the  opposite  opinion,  for  which 
we  wiU  presently  assign  our  reasons ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  at  the 
outset,  that  we  have  an  example  in  China,  said  to  contain  one  himdred 
and  fifty  millions,  to  show  at  least  the  possibility  of  this  mighty  multi- 
tude of  people  living  peaceably  under  the  same  government.  If  then 
the  CSiinese,  who  are  semi-barbarians,  have  been  united  under  one  form 
of  dominion  for  many  centuries,  and  still  so  continue,  why  should  not 
the  same  unanimi^  be  found  among  the  shrewd,  firm,  and  constant 
Americans?  It  is  quite  certain  that  such  vast  masses  of  mtelligent 
men  could  not  be  controlled  by  force ;  but  it  remains  to  be  proved  that 
they  cannot  be  kept  together  by  interest.  Let  us  examine  how  far  the 
latter  agent  will  be  active. 

The  first  evil  that  an  intelligent  nation  will  always  guard  against,  is 
war.  So  long  as  America  remains  united,  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
foreign  aggression ;  but  dissolve  the  confederation,  and  create  a  number 
of  independent  states,  you  immediately  create  conflicting  interests,  and 
these  could  only  be  adjusted  by  the  sword.  Nature  has  adapted  these 
vast  regions  to  profit  by  internal  trade.  This  species  of  commerce  can 
never  be  conducted  on  terms  so  favourable  as  those  offered  by  the 
Union.  Should  they  separate,  constant  bickerings  would  arise  as  to  the 
right  of  navigating  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  bays,  and  these  jealousies 
would  inevitably  lead  to  war.  So  far,  then,  it  is  the  interest  of  all  the 
States  to  maintain  the  confederacy. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  severance  of  the  States  is  founded 
on  the  extent  of  territory  and  the  great  distance  between  the  extreme 
points  of  the  Union.  This,  however,  loses  all  its  weight,  when  we 
consider  ihe  rapidity  of  intercourse  that  now  takes  place  by  steam  boats 
and  railroads.  These  may  be  regarded,  wonderful  as  they  are,  even 
yet  in  their  infancy,  and  yet  there  are  many  calculations  made  to  prove 
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that,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  loo^mothne  power,  a  speed  of  sixty 
miles  per  hour  is  attainable.  Distance  may  now  be  said  to  be  oon- 
quered,  and  vast  as  is  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  their  eztrendtSes 
are  drawn  nearer  to  each  other  by  the  invention  of  railroads,  than  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  were  at  the  time  of  the  Union. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  local  interest.  Has,  after  all,  is  the  only 
point  worthy  of  nmch  consideration.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  that 
presents  two  or  three  different  aspects.  That  of  employment,  that  of 
geograj^cal  inducements  to  divide,  and  that  of  minute  separate  inte- 
rests. The  diversity  of  soil  and  climate  must  establish  a  permanent 
division  of  labour,  and  compel  the  people  to  pursue  different  lines  of 
business.  This  fact  is  an  important  one,  for  it  is  a  strong  guarantee  of 
harmony  and  union.  The  northern  man  will  be  the  mariner ;  the  man 
of  the  middle  states  will  grow  the  primary  necessaries  of  life ;  and  the 
sou&eni  man  will -supply  both  with  luxuries,  I%e  manufacturer  will 
buy  wheat,  and  tobacco,  and  wine,  and  fifly  other  commodities  of  tike 
Virginian,  librylander)  &sc.,  and  cotton,  and  sugar,  and  olives,  'and 
fimits,  of  the  southern  man.  Tliey  are  necessary  to  eadi  other,  and  it  is 
therefore  plain  their  interests  are  united.  -  Each  finds  in  his  neighbour 
a  producer  of  articles  which  he  himself  cannot  fiimish,  and  also  a  con- 
sumer of  what  he  has  superabundant.  The  principle  of  exchange  is 
tiius  marked  out  by  nature ;  and  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  an  intelligent 
people,  such  as  the  Americans  undoubtedly  are,  will  wilfully  throw 
away  these  advantages. 

As  to  the  geographical  induceiments  to  sepamte,  it  is  impossible  (if 
distance  be  admitted  to  be  conquered  by  locomotive  engines)  to  discover 
more  than  one.  There  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  a  reason 
why  countries  that  lie  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Misi^srippi,  for  instance, 
should  wish  to  be  under  one  government.  But  they  are  under  one 
government  already,  and  by  what  process  can  they  be  more  so  Aan 
they  are  at  present  The  Kentuckian,  and  Tenesseean,  and  OUese, 
and  Indianian,  might  lose  some  advantages,  in  the  way  of  geograpUeal 
inducements,  by  separating  from  New  York  to  cling  to  Loruiriana,  or 
tfiee  versa  ;  but  what  could  be  possibly  gmned  ?  There  might  have  been 
a  danger  of  such  a  separation,  when  the  outlet  of  the  Mianasij^  was 
the  property  of  another  nation ;  but  the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  is  now 
the  property  of  the  republicans  themselves*  The  citisen  of  New  Orleans 
has  just  as  much  influence  in  the  general  government  as  the  dtiien  of 
New  York  or  Boston.  Independently  of  these  facts,  each  year  is  so 
ramifying,  and  connecting  interests  throughout  the  whole  of  die  Union, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  the  States,  which  might  bethought  to  be  most 
exposed  to  what  we  have  called  geographical  inducements,  to  make  a 
selection,  even  under  circumstances  that  should  compel  a  choice. 

Hie  control  of  minute  interests  might  easily  lead  to  dlsseasiOBSy  iif  a 
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free  country.  But  the  natural  and  exeeedmgly  hmppj  constitution  of 
American  society  leaves  the  States  the  control  of  all  matters  that  do  not 
require  concentrated  action :  it  leaves  even  the  oountiee  and  towns,  also, 
the  right  of  controlling  their  minute  interests. 

There  appear,  then,  no  reasonable  grounds  to  apprehend  that  this 
confederation  will  be  dissolved.  Such  a  measure  would  militate  i^ainst 
all  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  United,  they  may  bid  defiance  to 
the  world :  dismembered,  they  are  exposed  to  fbretgn  agression  and 
domestic  wars.  The  navy  of  the  United  States  can  always  vindicate 
the  honour  of  the  national  flag ;  but  if  split  into  fractions,  it  would  be 
easily  beaten  in  detail.  Internal  commerce  would  be. greatly  injured 
by  separation,  and  the  southern  and  northern  could  not  interchange 
their  commodities  with  the  same  facility,  as.  is  now  secured  to  them  by 
the  Union.  In  short,  all  moral  and  physical  causes  are  operating  to 
give  perpetuity  to  the  institutions  of  America,  and  consolidate  the  exist- 
ing confederation.  The  parasites  of  European  aristocracy,  fearful  that 
the  old  countries  will  shake  off  the  remnants  of  feudal  vassalage,  and 
dreading  the  effect  produced  already  on  the  sense  of  the  people,  by 
contrasting  the  simplicity  of  republicanism  with  the  costly  expense  of 
monarchy,  vilify  America,  because  they  hate  her :  they  affect  to  believe 
that  the  Union  will  be  dissolved,  because  they  wish  to  believe  so ;  but 
all  reasoning,  all  experience,  every  fact,  and  every  probability,  is  against 
this  most  ridiculous  conjecture. 

A  new  era  is  about  to  dawn  on  this  mighty  nation.  It  has  ceased  to 
creep :  it  begins  to  walk  erect  among  the  powers  of  the  earth.  All 
these  things  have  occurred  within  the  life  of  man.  Europeans  may  be 
reluctant  to  admit  the  claims  of  a  competitor,  that  they  knew  so  lately 
a  pilli^ed,  a  wroi^ed,  and  a  feeble  people ;  but  nature  will  have  her 
laws  obeyed,  and  the  fulfilment. of  things  must  come.  The  spirit  of 
greatness  is  in  this  nation ;  its  means  are  within  its  grasp ;  and  it  is  as 
vain  as  it  is  weak  to  attempt  to  deny  results  that  every  year  is  rendering 
more  plain,  more  important,  and  more  irresistible. 
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Wbils  fhey  ring^  round  the  same  unTaried  chimes, 
With  sore  returns  of  eUD  «xpeoted  rhymes ; 
Wherever  jou  find  *the  cooling  wesfecm  brcese/ 
In  the  next  line  '  it  whispers  throngh  the  trees :  * 
If  crystal  streams  *  with  pleasing  murmurs  creep,* 
The  reader's  threatened— not  in  vain,  witii  *  tltep.* 

Pora. 
SolYitur  acris  hiems  giata  vice  veris  et  Favont. 


Hail,  nymph  of  loveliness, 

Season  of  joy  oneness, 
Greet  thee,  fair  Spring,  in  thy  virgin  attire! 

Say,  to  what  sunny  land, 

Far  from  our  chilly  strand, 
Didst  thou  from  Winter's  fierce  tempests  retire? 


8  Ode  to  Spring: 

Waft  thy  loTed  Thessolyi 

Odour-fraught  Araby, 
Or  magic  Italy,  then  thy  sweet  home  f 

From  the  gold  orienti 

Where  Phcebus'  light  is  sent, 
Lambent  and  flashing,  on  minaret  and  domtf. 

Thence,  on  resplendent  wings. 

Springy  are  thy  jonmeyings, 
Chasing  dull  Winter's  train  from  thy  career^— ^ 

Mpping  so  cheerfly 

0*er  the  wide  earth  and  sea^ 
Smiling  till  Naturo*s  sweet  beauties  appear. 

Forest,  lea,  hill,  and  vale, 

All  thy  glad  coming  hail; 
Earth,  when  abe  sees  thee,  spurns  Winter*s  rvde  swny. 

And,  where  thy  footstep  treads, 

Over  her  bosom  spreads 
Perftime-steeped  carpets  in  daiaHng  amy. 

Love  Is  inspired  liy  thee, 

And  the  eye's  watchery 
Crathers  fresh  charms  when  illumined  by  thy  smiles : 

Gentle  persnasiveness. 

Mingled  with  tenderness, 
'Midst  thy  bright  paradise  sweetly  beguiles : 

Ravishing  melodies, 

Soul-blending  sympathies. 
Wind  ftom  soft  bosoms  confessions  of  love  ; 

Bliss  is  then  limitless, 

Thoughts  lose  all  earthliness. 
And  the  linked  souls  feel  a  shrill  <rom  above : 

Nature's  sweet  harmonies 

Swell  on  thy  dulcet  breeze. 
Forming  a  symphony  meet  fbr  the  skiee: 

SUvulets  murmuring, 

Foliage  whispering. 
Birds  blithely  warbling  as  skyward  they  riser 

Ocean's  blue,  rippling  breast. 

Wearing  a  splendid  vest. 
Wrought  with  the  God  of  the  silver  bow's  rays. 

Whilst  the  bark  fearlessly 

Glides  o*er  the  sonny  sea, 
'Neath  the  bright  heaven  which  thy  mildness  display*. 

Such,  nymph  of  innocence, 

Such  la  thy  Influence, 
When  thou  appear'st  o'er  earth,  ocean,  and  sky : 

Nurse  of  sweet  poesy, 

lliough  rude  my  numbers  be. 
None  have  e'er  loved  thee  more  fondly  than  1 1 

Oh,  that  thy  tarrying 

Were  not  so  transient,  Spring ! 
Oh,  that  the  world  one  bland  Arcady  were  I 

Summer  is  glorious. 

Autumn  all-bounteous, 
Spring  is  alone  soothing,  gentle,  and  fldr ! 

Hark  I  a  soft  seraph  voice 

Bids  my  sad  heart  r^oioe, 
With  the  bright  hope  of  a  permanent  Spring, 

'Mongst  the  bless'd  chohrs  above, 

Who,  with  celestiid  love, 
Lauding  Jehovah,  to  golden  harps  sing ! 

J.  D.  PIEaCEY. 


(9) 

REMARKS   ON  THE   SLAVE  TRADE  AT   RIO   DE 

JANEIRO.— 1827. 


Thb  writer  was  much  shocked,  when  he  landed  in  this  city,  in  Novem* 
ber,  1826^  at  seeing  his  fellow^creatures  employed  as  beasts  of  burthen, 
and  particularly  at  hearing  their  agonizing  shneks  while  su£fering  under 
the  lash  of  punishment. 

The  annual  importation  of  slaves  into  this  port  alone  is  now  estin^ted 
at  nearly  thirty  tnousand.  The  mortality  on  the  passage  in  some  ships, 
particularly  in  those  from  Mozambique,  is  very  great,  but  I  believe 
that  the  average  deaths  on  board  do  not  much  exceed  five  iix  the  hun* 
dred.  One  vessel,  however,  arrived  very  recently,  which  lost  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  out  of  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  embarked, 
and  another  upwards  of  fifty  out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  embarked. 
If  this  be  not  wholesale  murder,  I  know  not  what  is  crime.  On  land- 
ing, many  of  the  slaves  appear  nearly  exhausted  from  grief,  famine,  or 
disease ;  some  are  mere  spectres,  literally  nothing  but  skin  and  bone, 
while  others,  from  their  high  shoulders  and  contracted  limbs,  bear 
evident  marks  of  having  been  confined  in  a  hold  too  low  to  admit  of 
their  standing  upright.  The  price  of  a  new  black  varies  from  twenty 
to  fifty  pounds  stening,  and  it  is  owing  to  this  moderate  cost  and  the 
fitcility  of  purchase  tlmt  many  are  compelled  to  perform  the  labour  of 
cattle,  because  three  or  four  slaves  are  maintained  at  the  same  expense 
as  one  horse  or  mule.  In  consequence,  the  waste  of  life  is  dreadful,  as 
I  learnt  in  Antigua  was  also  the  case  in  our  West  India  Islands  before 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  There  self  interest  soon  efiected  what 
humanity  could  not,  and  slavery  is  seen  in  its  mildest  form ;  and  such 
would  be  the  result  here  if  the  importation  of  slaves  were  prohibited. 
The  general  age  of  the  poor  wretches  on  arrival  is  from  ten  to  twenty — 
many,  however,  reach  thirty — and  occasionally  a  few,  whom  the  cupi- 
dity of  the  slave  trader  had  previously  overlooked,  are  seen  on  the  verge 
of  old  age.  I  once,  and  once  only,  visited  the  slave  market,  or  rather 
a  long  row  of  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
There  I  saw  a  poor  woman,  whose  age  was  at  least  five  and  forty,  and 
a  fine  boy  at  her  side,  who  was  apparently  her  child  or  near  relative, 
and  I  can  never  foiget  her  sorrownu  and  downcast  countenance  when 
another  person  callea  the  boy  to  examine  him.  She,  doubtless,  thought 
that  they  were  abojat  to  be  separated  for  ever. .  Grood  Gk>d !  I  ejacu- 
lated to  myself,  what  has  this  poor  woman  done  that  she  should  be  thus 
torn  from  her  home  and  kindred,  and  compelled  to  labour  in  her 
declining  years,  a  stranger  in  a  land  of  strangers  ?  Surely,  I  added,  a 
day  of  retributive  justice  will  come,  when  tne  long  persecuted  negro 
will  obtain  vengeance  of  the  white  man,  and  punish  his  Christian  master 
as  he  so  richly  deserves.  Indeed,  European  dominion  in  South  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indies,  having  been  from  the  commencement  preg- 
nant with  bloodshed  and  crime,  is  the  foulest  blot  on  the  moral  history 
of  the  world.  Their  most  valuable  productions  always  were,  and  still 
are,  extracted  by  a  system  of  cruelty  and  injustice  degrading  to  human 
nature :  the  unofiending  and  passive  Indians,  who  welcomed  the  origi- 
nal discoverers  with  hospitality  and  kindness,  were  in  many  places  first 
exterminated  by  torture,  or  by  the  sword,  or  by  labour,  to  which  their 
physical  powers  were  quite  unequal,  or  died  heart-broken  at  the  loss  of 
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their  liberty ;  and  then  the  more  hafdy  negro  was  wkfaoat  pitj  or 
remorse  condemned  to  supply  their  plaee.  The  insatiable  avarice  of 
man  relented  not  at  the  extermination  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  but 
eagerly  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  quest  of  other  victims. 

The  celebrated  advocate  of  the  Indians,  Las  Casas,  was  accused  bj 
Herrera  of  having  suggested  the  slave  trade,  and  this  accusation  has 
been  repeated  by  Raynal,  Charlevoix,  Bryan  Edwards,  and  even 
Robertson,  all  on  the  faith  of  Herrera.  Las  Casas,  however,  did  not 
originate  this  traffic,  but  appears  to  have  been  induced,  several  years 
after  it  vras  commenced,  to  acquiesce  in  it  from  mistaken  motives  of 
benevolence.  It  is  painful  to  tnink  that  a  man,  whose  long  life  was 
spent  in  extending  relief  to  the  much  persecuted  Indians,  should  have 
laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  gross  inconsistency,  by  a  want  of 
humanity  to  another  race  of  his  fellow-creatures,  equally  entitled  to  his 
attention  and  pity.  Such  is  generally  the  lamentable  consequence  of 
sanctioning  or  substituting  a  real  evil,  that  a  doubtful  good  may  ensae. 
By  a  royal  ordinance  in  1501,  negro  slaves  were  permitted  to  be  taken 
to  America  provided  diev  had  been  among  Christians,  and  Las  Gasas 
went  first  to  the  new  wond  in  1502.  This  singular  proviso  was  enacted 
with  aTiew  of  introducing  Christianity  among  the  Indians— ^a  eunons 
mode  of  gaining  converts — but  unfortunately  the  sacred  name  of  reli- 

fion  has  m  all  ages  been  too  often  perverted  to  the  worst  purposes.  In 
610,  11,  1%  and  13,  negro  slaves  were  further  introduced  into  His- 
paniola  ^om  Seville  antf  Guinea,  with  Ferdinand's  sanction,  and  m 
1516,  Charles  the  Fifth  granted  licenses  to  the  Flemings  to  import 
negroes  into  the  Spanish  colonies.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1517  that 
Las  Casas  is  said  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  slave  trade,  but  I  wooid 
fain  hope,  for  the  credit  of  humatiity,  that  this  otherwise  excellent  man 
merely  and  tacitly  permitted  what  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent. 

Lord  Castlereagn  might  be  forgiven  the  many  political  errors  he 
committed  while  at  Paris,  in  1814,  had  he  resolutely  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  afflicted  negro,  and  induced  the  allied  sovereigns  not  oidy  to 
declare  the  slave  trade  thenceforward  piracy,  but  to  authorize  and 
recommend  all  countries  to  capture  and  punish  those  engaged  hi  it 
under  any  flag.  The  Northern  Powers  would,  doubtless,  willingly 
have  concurred  in  such  a  declaration ;  France  could  not  then  have 
refused  her  assent,  although  perhaps  an  angry  one;  and  Spam  and 
Portugal  must  have  submitted  to  tne  general  voice  of  Europe.  His 
lordship  would  have  been  solaced  with  me  gratitude  of  enslaved  Africa 
and  the  approbation  of  all  good  men,  and  this  after  solace  might  hate 
prevented  the  catastrophe  wnich  terminated  his  existence. 

It  is  urged  by  manpr  that  the  negro  is  incapable,  fVom  his  physical 
formation,  of  civilization  or  self  government.  This  hypotihesis  is'main- 
tained  by  some  who  would  shrii^  with  horror  to  hear  the  authenticitj 
of  the  Scriptures  questioned,  and  jety  if  the  intellectual  organs  of  tli^ 
white  and  black  be  different,  mankind  is  surely  not  descend^  fhim  one 
common  ancestor.  The  colour  of  men  may  be  afiected  by  heat  or  cold, 
but  their  mental  powers  are  not  influenoed  Irf  climate,  unless  possibly 
in  the  polar  regions.  But  admitting  the  mal-fimnation  of  tiie  ne^, 
which  1  for  one  do  not,  does  it  in  any  way  authorize  us  to  enslave  hm, 
and  thus  deprive  him  of  all  chance  of  moral  culture  and  imjjrovement  ? 
Does  it  authorize  us  to  visit  a  large  portion  of  the  globe  with  rapine, 
slaughter,  and  desolation,  merefy  to  gratify  our  avarice?    Does  it 
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««t]KHise  white  men  to  cement  the  sspenrtruetnre  of  tiieir  wealth  and 

£ro0perity  on  tiiis  continent  with  the  tears  and  blood  of  millionB  of 
mnan  beings  ?  Our  coascienoes,  unless  they  be  seared  with  a  hot  iron, 
can  best  answer  these  questions.  Unfortunately  the  njAolderB  of  slavery 
^haye  discovered  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  which  would  seem  to 
sanction  it,  for  instance,  Leviticus  xxv.  46,  46,  and  such  amiments  can 
only  be  refuted  by  opposing  natural  to  revealed  religion.  On  this  point 
it  l>ehoves  us  to  be  guarded  and  to  speak  reverently,  but  surelv  silence 
is  cnminal  when  men  attempt  to  euCTaft  slavery  on  Christianity,  xn  to 
carry  the  cross  in  one  hana  and  the  sword  in  the  other.  Is  it  not 
offniding  a  beneficent  Creator  to  suppose  that  he  ever  approved  of 
injustice  and  cruelty,  or  that  any  mode  of  worship  can  be  acceptable  to 
Him  which  is  extended  by  human  violence  ?  To  those  who  scoff  at  the 
miseri^  caused  by  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,*— and  one  blushes  to  think 
that  there  are  men  whose  minds  are  so  perverted, — let  offended  justice 
and  suffering  humanity  reply  in  the  pMhetic  language  of  Cowper : 

Fleecy  locks  and  black  complexion 
Cannot  forfeit  nature's  claim ; 
Bkins  may  Affer,  Imt  afibctSon 
Bwrils  in  white  and  Mack  the  saiae. 

ADDBNDA. 

1828.  March  25. — Arrived  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brauiian  ships 
Aatrea,  from  Cabinda,  having  embarked  081  slaves,  of  idKna  189  died 
on  the  passage,  and  Fourth  of  Aj[Mril,  from  Moaambique,  663  daves,  of 
whom  SO  died. 

December  25. — Arrived,  Brazilian  brig  General  Sampaio,  from 
Angola,  508  slaves,  of  whom  113  died.  The  Creole  was  wrecked  this 
month  on  the  banks  of  St.  Thomas,  near  Cape  Frio,  with  about  600 
slaves  from  Minas,  nearly  the  whole  of  whom  perished ! 

1829.  January  1. — Arrived,  ship  Industria,  in  forty*five  days  from 
Inhambou,  with  733  slaves,  of  whom  only  three  died  on  the  passage— * 
so  small  a  proportion  of  deaths  never  before  remembered.  The  owner 
was  offered  100,000  milreas  |»t)fit  on  the  cargo,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
he  will  clear  120,000  milreas,  or  nearly  fifteien  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. The  trifling  mortality  in  this  vessel  forms  quite  an  era  in  the 
annals  of  Brazilian  slave  trading.  The  v'alue  of  730  slaves  is  nearly 
<£30,000  sterimg. 

January  21.-— A  fews  days  since,  a  new  black,  a  very  fine  man, 
jumped  over  board  from  a  lighter,  in  which,  vfith  many  oUiers,  he  was 
about  to  be  landed,  dived,  and  was  never  seen  more.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  clang  to  some  heavy  substance  at  the  bottom  until  life  was 
extinct,  and  thus  not  only  escaped  his  anticipated  sufferings,  but  dis- 
appointed the  cupidity  of  his  dwners. 

Embarked.        Died. 

Jan.  30. — Ulysses,  Cabinda,  31  days,  600  slaves,  none. 

Feb.    2. — Fourth  of  April,  Mossmbique,  76 

„       — ^Aurora,  Quiiimane,      67 

Feb.    8. — Souzel,  Mozambique,  54 

Mar.  12. — Minerva,  Quiliniaae,      62 

May  17.— T-Astrea,  Mozambique,  72 

June  24.— Camboata,  Mozambique,  80 
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In  1827,  29,787  slaves,  fmd  in  1828,  43^365  slaves  were  imported 
into  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  first  six  months  of  1829,  there  were  imported 
23,315,  exclusive  of  2,203  who  died  on  the  passage :  total  emrarked, 
25,518,  making  the  mortality  npwards  of  6  percent. 


Extract  from  Lord  CoUingwood^B  Letters  and  Memoir, 

'^  At  length,  descending  to  the  quarter  deck,  he  (Lord  C.)  visited  the 
men,  enjoining  them  not  to  fire  a  shot  in  waste,  looking  himself  along 
the  ffuns  to  see  thev  were  properly  pointed,  and  commending  the  siulon, 
particularly  a  black  man,  wno  was  afterwards  killed,  but  who,  while 
he  stood  beside  him,  fired  ten  times  directly  into  the  port-hole  of  the 
Santo  Anna"  (at  Trafalgar). 

I  have  copied  the  preceding  extract  because  the  advocates  of  slavery 
are  so  fond  of  depreciating  both  the  moral  and  physical  courage  of  the 
blacks.  Moreover,  when  m  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1819,  I  learnt  from  good 
authority  that  the  victories  of  Chacabuco  and  Maipu,  gained  by  San 
Martin  over  the  Spaniards  in  Chile,  and  which  sealed  the  independence 
of  that  province,  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  courage  and  firmness  of 
some  black  troops  in  the  patriot  army.  If  I  remember  rightly,  these 
blacks  were  slaves  at  Buenos  Ayres  when  the  revolution  broke  out 
there,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  enlist,  they  were  made  free  on  bec(Nn- 
ing  soldiers. 

October  20. — ^I  have  lately  heen  informed  that  the  full  number  of 
slaves  actually  embarked  is  not  manifested  in  some  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Africa  to  save  the  export  duty,  and,  in  conseauence,  the  mortality  on 
the  passa^  is  greater  than  appears  in  the  official  entries  here.  ProlKiblj 
it  is  nearly  ten  per  cent. 

1830.  February  9. — ^Arrived,  a  Brazilian  ship  from  Mozambique,  in 
fifty-two  days ;  1,166  slaves  embarked ;  died  on  passage,  123. 

April  8,  9. — ArrivM  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  sixteen  vessels,  having 
embarked  6,467  slaves,  of  whom  404  died  on  the  passage. 

Negro  Gratitude. — On  my  return  home  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  I 
sent  out  instructions  that  a  bhick  servant  should  be  made  free.  On 
receivinff  his  freedom,  he  resolved  on  coming  to  Guernsey  to  thank  me 
personaUy  for  it,  and  actually  performed  a  long  voyage  of  upwards  of 
5,000  miles  for  that  purpose,  arriving  in  Guernsey  on  the  14th  Jwie, 
1833.  I  sent  him  back  again,  as  he  wished  to  return  ;  he  cried  bitterij 
on  taking  leave,  and  said  that  he  would  never  see  me  more;  voA. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  I  was  affected  even  to  tears  by  his 
artless  and  grateful  conduct.  F.  B.  T. 


BALBE  BERTON,   CHEVALIER  DE  GRILLON. 


Balbe  Berton,  de  Grillon,  descended  from  a  very  ancient  famil^) 
was  born  at  Murs,  in  Provence,  in  ihe  year  1541.  The  sports  of  h» 
childhood  distinguished  a  warlike  genius ;  his  great  pleasure  was  in  the 
clashing  of  arms,  sound  of  trumpeto,  and  neighing  of  horaes.  He  fol- 
lowed, with  the  utmost  ardour,  parties  of  racing,  wrestling,  and  other 
exercises  which  tended  to  give  him  vigour,  dexterity  and  courage.    At 
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the  age  of  sixteen  he  obtained  leave  from  Ids  &ther  to  serve  a  campaign 
tinder  the  Duke  de  Onisey  and  for  that  purpose  repaired  to  Paris,  where 
his  birthy  vivacity,  graceful  person,  and  araonr  for  glorj,  procured  him 
the  best  reception,  and  highest  distinctions.  In  quality  or  volunteer  he 
attended  the  Duke  de  Guise  at  the  sei^e  of  Calais,  and  was  the  first 
who  mounted  the  breaeh  made  in  the  important  fort  of  Risban.  The 
officer  who  commanded  in  Risban  no  sooner  discovered  Orillon  upon 
the  breach,  than,  astonished  at  so  daring  an  attempt,  and  to  punish  him 
for  such  an  excess  of  rashness,  he  attempted  to  throw  him  in  the  moat, 
but  the  chevalier  de  Grillon,  being  aware  of  his  intention,  attacked, 
disarmed,  and  threw  him  down  first ;  and,  without  considering  whether 
he  was  supported,  he  forced  his  waj  into  the  fi>rt,  put  all  he  met  to  the 
sword  witnso  intrepid,  a  courage,  that,  alone  and  unassisted,  he  sustained 
the  united  efibrts  of  the  besiegra,  till  he  was  joined  hj  those  who  followed 
him. 

To  the  prowess  of  this  hero  historians  attribute  the  conquest  of 
Calais;  from  this  moment  he  was  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
warriors  of  the  age,  and  pitched  upon  bv  the  duke  for  the  execution  of 
the  most  arduous  enterprizes.  At  Guines  he  reaped  fi-esh  laurels,  and  had 
the  honor  of  first  mounting  the  ramparts  of  that  place.  Soon  after  he 
was  introduced  to  Henry  &e  Second  by  the  Duke  de  Guise,  with  these 
words :  "This  eentleman  has  no  other  fortune  except  his  birth  and  his 
sword ;  but  I  have  a  strong  presage,  that  he  will  one  day  become 
formidiable  to  the  enemies  of  your  majesty.'' 

Henry  received  him  graciously,  gave  him  a  benefice,  and  appointed 
him  captain  of  five  hunored  men,  in  a  regiment  of  six  thousand,  com- 
mandea  by  the  Baron  Desaudret.  This  post  he  soon  quitted,  from 
dislike  to  the  character  of  his  colonel,  and  an  eager  desire  to  mix  in 
busier  scenes.  By  his  means  the  Duke  de  Guise  suppressed  that  dan- 
gerous conspiracy  of  Amboise,  formed  by  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  which 
ureatened  the  fives  of  the  Guises,  the  liberty'  of  the  king,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  catholic  religion.  We  next  find  him  performing  won- 
ders at  the  seige  at  Rouen,  where  he  served  as  a  volunteer,  and  then 
attaching  himself  with  inflexible  loyalty  to  the  interest  of  his  king, 
Francis  the  Second,  against  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  for  whom  he  had  the 
highest  personal  esteem  and  friendship.  At  the  battle  of  Dreux,  fought 
between  tfiat  prince,  as  general  of  the  Hugunots,  and  the  constable 
who  commanded  the  kings  army,  Grillon  was  greatly  instrumental  in 
the  defeat  and  captivity  of  the  former. 

Observing  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Hugunot  infiintry  was  not 
supported,  he  instantly  assembled  a  body  of  vmunteers,  attacked  them 
witn  so  much  fury  in  fiank  that  he  put  them  in  disorder  and  changed 
the  fortune  of  the  day ;  a  glory  whicn  he  purchased  at  the  price  of  his 
blood,  having  received  two  wounds.  A  second  time  he  was  wounded 
in  the  bloody  action  of  St.  Denis,  immediately  after  which  battle  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  sent  Grillon,  the  Count  de  Brisac,  and  the  Viscount 
Pompardour  to  take  possession  of  Mucidan ;  it  was  taken,  and  Grillon, 
though  wounded,  had  all  the  glory  of  that  action ;  his  two  associates 
being  both  killed  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  On  this  occasion 
it  was  that  Charles  the  Ninth  raised  him  to  the  post  of  colonel  of  horse. 

GMUon  next  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Poictiers,  where  he 
appeared  at  the  head  of  every  sally  made  by  the  garrison. 

History  speaks  in  raptures  of  his  conduct,  though  it  informs  us 
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of  no  partieukre.  At  the  bottk  of  MMicMwiTf  GriHon^  after  giriiifffi 
thousand  glorioag  proofe  of  hift  omifa^y  gn^e  a  very  signal  one  of  his 
genero&ity .  A  Hugonot  soldier,,  bdievine  that  in  him  he  thomld  destroy 
one  of  the  mat  supports  of  d^e  Catbmica,  resoLyed  to  kill  him,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  so  many  Galvinists  to  whom  the  arm  of  this  mat 
warrior  had  been  fatal ;  the  soldier  concealed  hixnself  in  a  phce  nom 
whence  he  could  put  his  design  in  exeentiony  knoiving  that  GrilkD^ 
when  he  i^etumed  from  the  pursuit  oi  the  fugitives,  must  pass  that  way. 
The  soldier  fired,  bat  only  wounded  him  in  the  arm.  GnUon,  incensed 
at  this  treaehery,  ran  and  seiaed  the  assassin;  but  at  the  instant  hii 
sword  was  lifted  up,  the  soldier  fell  at  his  feet  and  asked  his  1%: 
^'  Thank  my  religion,"  replied  GHllon;  '^and  folni^that  it  is  not  thine; 
go,  I  grant  thee  thy  life :  md^  oould  thera  be  aa^  rt&nee  on  the  word 
of  one  who  can  be  a  rebel  to  his  king,  and  equally  faiiUesB  to  reHgion, 
I  would  demand  the  promise  never  again  to  draw  a  sword  but  in  the 
service  of  thy  lawful  sovereign."  The  soldier,  confoundsd^  and  pene- 
trated at  this  instance  of  mercy,  solemnly  vowed  to  be  no  longer  of  the 
number  of  rebels,  and  to  return  to  the  Catholics. 

At  the  seige  of  St.  Jean  d' Angely,  he  stormed  the  bfeaeh*  and  esinBd 
the  town  sword  in  hand  at  the  hesid  of  his  own  troops,  unsupported  by 
the  rest  of  the  army.  In  this  service  he  received  a  wound,  wnidi  gate 
Charles  the  Ninth  mat  uneasiness,  as  it  was  thought  daagerons;  Damg 
his  confinement,  he  was  honoured  with  a  visit  £r<mi  the  king ;  wfaoy 
giving  him  his  hand,  said,  **  Your  valour,  zeal  for  my  service,  and  die 
success  which*  has  folk>wed  your  exploits,  are  above  praiae ;''  then  em- 
bracing him,  he  added,  at  taking  leave,  ^^  Adieu,  brave  OriQon ;"  a  nine 
he  always  with  the  justest  tijde  preserved. 

After  the  recovery  of  his  wonnda  it  was  that  GriDon  vintod  Italy  sad 
Malta,  and  combated  with  great  zeal  the  timid  specious  ar^nmeDfai  of  those 
powers  who  refused  to  accede  to  the  Chriatian  league  agaumt  the  infidels. 
Our  author  acquaints  us,  that  he  was  the  great  instrument  of  the  confe- 
deracy formed  abooA  tins  tkne,  in  consequoice  of  which  the  fimcms 
battle  of  Lepanto  was  fought.  What  share  our  hero  had  in  this  meia- 
orable  victory  we  are  informed  in  these  words : 

^^  Don  John  of  Austria,  \riien  he  reviewed  his  forces,  had  discovered 
some  armed  vessels ;  but  they  appeared  to  be  in  so  defencelesa  a  conditioD, 
that  he  thou^t  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  use  of  them;  and  being 
informed  that  no  officer  chose  to  accept  the  command  of  them,  he  gave 
orders  that  they  should  be  kept  at  a  distance ;  apprehending  they  would 
radier  be  an  incumbrance,  than  of  any  service  to  the  fibet.  GziUon,  a 
simple  knight  of  the  galkya  of  Malta,  accustomed  to  give  orden  for 
victory,  seized  with  eagerness  an  opportunity  to  show  his  bravcay ;  assored 
of  his  own  heart,  and  raying  on  his  good  fortune,  he  hesitated  not  s 
moment  to  ask  Don  John's  permission  to  command  those  vessels,  and 
promised  he  would  either  meet  death  or  victory.  This  proposal,  from 
any  other  besides  Orillon,  would  have  been  rejected  as  rash. 

'<  But  his  great  courage,  and  resources  in  extremity,  joined  to  the  air 
and  eonfideaoe  of  a  hero  assured  of  sucoess^  so  charmed  Don  John  and 
all  the  generals,  that  he  obtained  what  he  so  ardendy  widied  for. 

''The  Turks  who  saw  these  boats  so  ill  provided  with  soldiers, 
s^roacbed  with  dte  utmost  disdain,  believing  that  nothiag  was  so  essy  9» 
to  seize  them.    They  paid  dear  for  diis  attempt,  and  were  convineedtfast 
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victory  wa»  not  so  oertaiB  aa  they  had.  flattered  tbemBelved.     Never  hero 
foaght  with  more  resolution  and  calmness  than  Grillon. 

'^The  most  daring  were  seized  with  terror;  whoever  he  eng^ed, 
Turks  fell  in  heaps  around  him ;  his  followers,  animated  by  hisexaxaplsi 
imitate  him,  attack  and  conquer.  The  barbarians,  seeii^  the  number 
of  men  in  thia  victorious  bark  did  not  lessen,  and  that  their  fury  and 
ardour  for  victory  were  still  the  same,  cried  out :  That  heaven  certainly 
supnlied  this  hero  with  Christians,  or  they  must  arise  out  of  the  waves, 
to  nght  under  him.  All  their  eyes  were  fixed  on  him ;  a  cloud  oS 
arrows  covered  him ;  he  received  one,  which  pierced  his  arm ;  he  drew 
it  out,  and,  exasperated  at  the  wound,  made  redoubled  efforts,  filling  the 
vessels  he  attacked  with  slaughtered  Turks.  This  bravery  had  few 
examjdes.  The  generals  of  the  Ottoman  fleet  could  scarcely  believe 
th^  ^lemy  was  mortal ;  and  those  of  the  Christian  navy  beheld,  with 
the  utmost  admiration  and  astonishment,  this  prodigy  of  valour.  The 
glory  of  this  action  impelled  those  who  were  witnesses  of  it  to  the  gene- 
rous resc^ution  of  devoting  their  lives  to  their  religi<m  and  country — the 
coiubat  becaine  general — the  bravery  of  the  Christians  made  the  barba* 
riaas  feel  that  valour  could  supply  ue  place  of  numbers.  A  thousand 
times  Grillon  dared  death  by  plunging  himself  into  the  midst  of  danger, 
or  in  assisting  and  rescuing  tlH)se  who  wanted  his  aid. 
.  ^'  The  eOisaiTB  of  Almeie  and  Tripoli,  seeing  viotiHy  declare  in  favour 
of  the  leaffue,  res<dved  to  seize  the  Maltese  galleys,  that  they  might 
assume  to  memselves  the  glory  of  the  important  prize :  success  at&st 
&v0Ured  their  attempt;  uiey  surrounded  the  galleys,  and  were  just 
upon  the  point  of  taking  them,  which  Grillon  perceiving,  he  immediately 
came  up,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  defend  themselves ;  they  fought 
the  more  resolutely,  as  they  were  eager  to  obtain  such  a  prize ;  but  all 
their  efforts  served  only  to  render  the  glory  of  their  conqueror  still  more 
conspicuous. 

'^  He  was  chosen  as  the  most  worthy  to  carry  the  news  to  the  pontiff, 
which  office  he  accepted,  notwithstanding  a  wound  he  received  in  the 
arm,  and  was  admitted  to  his  holiness  with  very  uncommon  marks  of 
distinction.'' 

His  fame  rose  so  high,  that  it  excited  the  jealousy  and  emulation  of 
all  the  young  contemporary  warriors ;  among  these  was  Bussi  d'Amboise, 
a  man  greatly  e^eemed  at  the  court  of  France  for  his  valour,  but  so 
insolent  and  presumptuous,  as  rendered  all  intimacy  with  him  dibngerons* 
Bussi,  piqu^  at  the  superior  reputation  of  Grillon,  determined  to  fieht 
with  him.  Grillcm  was  now  lessjealous  of  his  honour;  they  accident^y 
met  in  the  Rue  St.  Honors,  and  Bussi  asked  with  a  hai^hty  air,  ^^  What  is 
it  o'clock?"  ^^The  hour  of  your  death,"  replied  Grillon,  putting  his 
hand  upon  his  sword.  A  fierce  combat  beean ;  courage  and  dexterity 
were  employed  with  equal  advantage  on  both  sides;  but  they  were 
parted  by  some  lords  of  the  court. 

History,  inconsistently  enouffh,  gives  the  advantage  to  Grillon, 
though  no  circumstance  in  the  ration  of  the  combat  seems  to  shew  tlie 
■nperiority  on  either  side ;  but  to  be  a  hero,  he  must  be  made  a  con- 
queror on  every  occasicMi.  This  encounter  produced  an  animosity 
which  must  have  terminated  in  blood,  had  not  tne  peatness  of  GriUon's 
mind  gained  a  more  glorious,  victory,  than  ever  his  arm  could.  Both 
the  warriors  had  aco<»npanied  the  Duke  of  Angou  to  Poland,  on  his 
election  to  that  crown.     Passing  through  Germany,  Bussi  qnacreUed 
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with  some  Saxon  officers,  several  of  whom  he  pnt  to  death  or  wounded 
in  his  caps ;  upon  which  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  die  bj  the 
laws  of  the  country.  Orillon  being  informed  of  Bussi's  danger,  at  that 
instant  forgot  that  they  were  enemies,  and  in  Bussi  beheld  a  man  whose 
bravery  did  honour  to  the  French,  and  one  who  owed  him  satis&ction 
for  the  contemptuous  look  he  saye  him  in  the  king's  chamber.  He 
reflected  on  the  disgrace  it  wouKL  be  to  the  French  nobility  for  such  a 
man  as  Bussi  to  perish  with  so  much  ignominy ;  that  it  was  an  insult  to 
the  king  of  Pohuid  to  proceed  to  such  extremi^  with  one  who  bad  the 
honour  to  be  ranked  among  his  attendants.  Urged  by  these  reasons, 
Grillon  solicited,  persuaded,  searched  for  friends,  who  seconded  him, 
and  at  length  obtamed  Bussi's  liberty. 

Bussi,  confounded  at  Orillon's  generosity,  was  not  recovered  frmn 
the  astonishment  which  had  seized  him,  when  he  saw  a  gentleman  enter 
his  chamber,  who  told  him,  that  Grillon  desired  to  fleht  him ;  and  that 
he  had  no  odier  intention  in  the  service  he  had  done  nim,  for  which  he 
owed  him  no  acknowledgments.  Bussi,  who  could  not  fear  that  his 
refusal  would  be  imputed  to  want  of  courage,  answered  the  gentleman, 
that  he  should  be  blamed  by  all  men  of  honour,  and  fix  an  eternal  slain 
upon  his  character,  if  he  was  to  draw  his  sword  against  a  man  who  had 
just  saved  his  life ;  and  immediately  mounting  his  horse  went  to  Grillon. 
After  leaving  his  sword  in  his  saddle,  he  approached  with  an  air  of  frank- 
ness and  esteem,  saying,  ^^  To  you  I  owe  my  life,  which,  as  aproof  of  my 
mtitude,  I  here  protest  shall  be  sacrificed  for  your  service.'  When  he 
had  said  these  words,  he  advanced  to  embrace  him :  but  Giillon,  inca- 
pable of  disguise,  rejected  his  ofier,  and  declared  he  had  no  other  motive 
m  preserving  his  life,  than  to  deliver  him  from  a  death  unworthy  of  a 
man  of  honour,  whose  error  had  only  been  occasioned  by  wine,  and  in 
order  to  deprive  him  of  that  life  in  a  combat,  which  he  required  of  him 
to  put  to  hazard,  as  a  proof  of  his  gratitude. 

Bussi,  amazed,  contused,  and  distressed  at  Grillon's  resolution,  stood 
a  moment  silent,  pensive,  and  motionless ;  at  last  recovering  himself,  he 
asked  Grillon  with  warmth  if  he  had  only  saved  his  life,  £at  he  might 
expose  him  to  the  world  as  a  monster  of  ingratitude,  unworthy  his  gene- 
rosity ;  that  he,  Bussi,  should  purchase  too  dearly  the  service  he  had 
done  him,  were  he  to  be  compelled  to  draw  his  sword  against  his 
benefactor ;  that  he  should  not  think  his  honour  stained,  was  he  even 
tamely  to  bear  an  insult  from  him  without  revenging  it. 

These  words,  uttered  with  the  air  and  tone  of  a  man  penetrated  with 
the  deepest  anguish  and  gratitude,  disarmed  Grillon,  who  made  no 
other  answer  than  giving  Imn  his  hand,  which  Bussi,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  tenderly  pressm ;  thus  these  two  great  men  embraced,  vowing  an 
eternal  friendship  for  each  other,  of  which  Grillon  gave  Bussi  many 
proofs.  Before  this  glorious  action,  he  released  by  ms  valour  another 
attendant  of  the  duke  out  of  prison.  The  exploits  he  performed  at  the 
siege  of  Rochelle  were  proo&  of  undaunted  courage,  but  they  savonr  so 
much  of  rashness,  that  we  cannot  rank  them  among  the  actions  <^  a  hero, 
especially  as  many  of  them  were  unnecessary,  and  done  out  of  pure 
ostentation.  What  redounds  more  to  his  reputation  than  all  mese 
romantic  acts  of  chivalry  is  the  following  anecdote : 

'^  After  the  dreadful  massacre  at  Paris,  the  prince  of  Cond^  who  was 
made  prisoner  on  that  occasion,  contrived  his  escape  by  means  of  three 
disoontented  courtiers,  Fervaques,   Lavardin,  and  Roqnelaure.     No 
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flooner  bad  he  taken  fl^ht,  than  Fervaques  gave  the  kin^  information 
that  Roqaelaure  and  Lavardin  had  agreed  to  fdlow  him,  and  take 
possession  of  some  towns.  Fervaqnes  was  expected  to  have  delayed 
giving  this  intelligence,  till  he  was  assured  they  were  out  of  reach.  The 
suspicion  was  intimated  bj  his  enemies  to  Henry,  who,  in  his  wrath,  de- 
clared that  his  head  should  answer  for  his  treachery ;  adding,  that  whoever 
gave  notice  to  the  traitor  should  share  his  &te.  Grillon  saw  the  king's 
fury,  without  surprise ;  but,  knowing  him  capable  of  destroying  an 
innocent  man,  he  trembled  with  horror  when  ne  heard  him  vow  the 
death  of  Fervaques,  a  man  of  quality,  and  an  officer  of  acknowledged 
braveiy :  prejudiced  in  his  favour,  he  could  not  beUeve  him  capable  of 
so  mean  an  artifice,  but,  even  supposing  him  guilty,  he  did  not  think  his 
crime  deserved  an  ignominious  death  :  to  secure  his  person,  and  make 
him  prisoner,  was  all  the  punishment  he  thought  his  crime  merited. 
But  uat  moderation  which  pan  calmly  proportion  the  punishment  to  the 
crime,  was  unknown  to  Henry  the  Thud,  of  a  disposition  which  inclined 
him  always  to  extremes,  his  n'enzy  seldom  knew  any  bounds. 

Grillon,  agitated  by. a  thousand  different  reflections,  was  equally 
alarmed  at  the  violent  resolution  of  the  king,  and  the  imminent  danger 
to  which  Fervaques  was  exposed:  distinguished  for  a  magnanimity 
which  made  him  incapable  of  fear,  he  resolved  to  save  him ;  and  despis- 
ing the  danger  of  a  discovery,  the  excessive  delicacy  of  his  friendship 
penmaded  mm  that  he  ought  to  run  all  hazards  to  preserve  the  life  of  a 
man  of  honour,  and  hinder  the  king  from  doing  an  injustice  which 
would  render  him  still  more  odious  to  his  subjects.  He  went  to  him, 
and  said,  ^'  My  dear  Fervaques,  the  king,  who  is  persuaded  that  you  .have 
favoured  the  escape  of  Roquelaire  and  Lavardin,  under  pretence  of  giviw 
them  up  to  his  vengeance,  has  vowed  your  death.  I  do  not  ask 
whether  his  suspicions  are  just;  to  justify  myself  for  the  8tq>  I  am 
going  to  take,  I  am  willing  to  believe  you  innocent :  fly  this  instant,  and 
save  your  life  from  the  king's  rage." 

^'  How  sensible  am  I,''  replied  Fervaques,  ^'of  this  heroic  proof  of 
your  friendship ;  I  am  resolved  to  fly,  not  from  a  sense  of  guilt,  but  to 
escape  the  fuiy  of  a  king,  who  so  little  merits  the  fictelity  of  his  subjects, 
or  the  generous  and  inviolable  attachment  of  the  brave  Orillon.'' 

Fervaques  instantly  fled  and  joined  the  king  of  Navarre. 

Henry  was  extremely  incensed  when  he  hecad*  of  Fervaques's  escape ; 
for  he  was  some  momoits  uncertain  on  which  of  those  who  had  heard 
him  vow  Ferva^es'tf  death,  to  fix  his  suspicions ;  but  at  length  they 
fell  upon  Grillon. 

His  esteem  for  him,  while  it  made  him  wish  him  innocent,  added 
strength  to  these  suspicions. 

Henry  was  a^tated  with  these  different  emotions,  when  Grillon  i^p- 
peared  before  him :  **  Fervaques  (said  he  to  him,  with  a  look  of  rage) 
has  escaped  my  vengeance,  and  leaves  me  no  other  hopes  of  executing  it, 
but  upon  him  who  has  been  the  instrum^it  of  his  escape.  Bo  you 
know  who  the  man  is  ?"  "  Yes,  sire,"  replied  Grillon.  **  Well  then," 
said  the  king  with  warmth,  ^^  name  him. 

*^  I  will  never  be  the  accuser  of  anv  besides  myself,"  answered  Gril- 
lon ;  *'  but  the  fear  of  exposing  the  innocent  to  your  majesty's  resent*- 
ment  obliges  me  to  give  up  the  guilty :  yes,  sire,  see  before  jon  the  man 
you  ought  to  punish;  one  who  would  have  considered  himself  as  the 
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assasrin  of  FervaqneB,  had  he  conceal^  the  secret  from  liim-«a  secret  on 
which  his  life  depencfed :  mine  is  at  your  disposal  $  bat  it  is  kas  dear  to 
me  than  the  henour  of  saving  a  subject  (possibly  innocent  of  the  crime 
laid  to  his  chai^^  whose  blood  may  be  one  day  iisefVilly  shed  in  year 
majesty's  service/^ 

Henry  the  Third,  resolving  npon  the  death  of  the  Dnke  de  Ghiifle, 
pitched  upon  Orillon  to  accomplish  this  hazardons  enterprise.  He 
called  the  chevalier  to  his  cabinet  and  justified  his  derign,  by  recaUlng 
to  view  the  duke's  whole  conduct,  his  strict  connections  with  the  Duke 
of  ^voy,  the  terrible  day  of  the  barricades,  the  sad  alternative  this  am- 
bitious man  had  reducea  him  to,  of  condescending  to  a  sharneM  and 
precipitate  flight,  of  abandoning  his  crown  and  liberty  to  the  nower  of  a 
rebellious  subject,  whose  criminal  views  extended  even  to  tne  throne. 
^* Can  there  be  a  crime  more  wordiy  of  death?"  continued  the  king: 
**  are  not  ^6n  of  opinion  that  the  Dnke  de  Ouise  deserves  it  ?"  '^  I  am, 
sire,"  repued  Orillon.  '*  It  is  well,"  returned  Henry :  ^Mt  is  your  hand 
I  have  chosen  to  give  it  him."  ^^  I  fly,  sire,"  answered  Orillon ;  **and 
your  majesty  may  be  assured,  that  my  sword  shall  pierce  his  bosom, 
though  the  same  moment  that  gives  him  death  were  likewise  to  be  my 
last.  As  soon  as  he  had  spoken  these  words,  which  he  pronounced 
with  the  liveliness  and  fire  that  accompanied  all  he  said  luid  did,  he 
flew  to  the  door ;  but  the  king  cried  out,  **  Stop,  and  hear  what  I  have 
to  say ;  it  is  not  my  intention  that  you  should  fight  with  the  Duke  de 
Ouise ;  I  will  not  risk  the  life  of  a  man  so  sincerely  attached,  and  of  so 
much  use  to  me  as  you  are.  The  titje  of  chief  of  the  league  alone  fen- 
ders the  duke  guilty  of  high  treason."  ^<  Well  sire,"  replied  Orillon,  **  let 
him  be  pronounced  worthy  of  death  and  executed."  **  But,  Orillon,"  said 
Henrv,  ^*  are  you  not  sensible  what  a  risk  I  shall  run,  and  what  fresh 
troubles  I  may  involve  my  kingdom  in,  if  I  command  him  to  be  seited ! 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  punish,  in  a  legal  manner,  this  enemy,  vibo  is 
become  more  powerful  in  the  state  than  myself;  he  must  fall  by  some 
unforeseen  stroke,  and  it  is  from  you  I  expect  this  important  service, 
which  I  promise  you  to  recompense  by  the  staff  of  constable  of  FVanoe, 
which  I  shall  see  in  your  hands,  without  fearing  you  will  ever  make  an 
ill  use  of  the  unlimited  power  it  confers." 

At  these  words  Orillon  was  struck  dumb  with  grief  and  astonishment; 
but  at  lei^th,  recovering  his  speech,  he  said :  V^he  proof  which  your 
majesty  iii»  given  me  that  my  conduct,  though  unifonnly  irreproachable, 
has  not  been  able  to  gain  me  your  esteem,  determines  me  to  retire  to  mj 
own  family,  whose  name  and  reputation  I  will  never  tamidi  by  tB 
unworthy  action." 

'^  I  know  you,  Orillon,"  ret>lied  the  king,  **  and  no  one  has  ahi|^ 
share  in  my  esteem  ;  but  do  you  consider,"  continued  he,  idler  a 
moment's  pause,  "  that  my  life  and  my  dignity  depetid  upon  die  deatft 
of  the  Duke  de  Ouise  ?  It  is  that  only  that  can  secure  my  crown  and 
safety ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  innumerable  evils,  I  cen  think  of  no 
other  method  to  get  rid  of  him  :  can  you  then  refuse  me  that  only  taatt- 
ance  I  can  have  recourse  to  ?  " 

<<Ah,  sire,"  replied  Orillon,  ^^say  no  more, — suffer  me  to  4 v  far  from 
this  court,  and  blush  in  rilence  at  the  remembrance  of  having  heard  mv 
king  (for  whom  I^im  so  ready  to  lay  down  my  life  a  ftbusand  timei) 
desire  me  to  isacrifice  that  love  for  true  glory,  which  cost  me  so  tnuch 
blood,  to  acquire  an  esteem  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain.    Ah, 
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fldre  I  1  cannot  sappoit  the  thought :  I  shudder  to  see  your  majesty  led 
away  by  the  connselB  of  minions  unworthy  of  your  ear/' 

**  It  is  enough/'  said  Henry*  interrupting  Ghrillon,  who  thought  be  read, 
in  the  erjres  of  the  offended  monarch,  a  concern  for  the  confidence  he  had 
phiced  m  him,  as  also  the  fatal  resolution  of  securing  his  secrecy,  par- 
tus by  his  death.  *^  Sire,"  proceeded  the  cbeiralier,  '^  the  proof  (and 
I  ma^  venture  to  call  it  a  generous  one)  which  I  gave  you  of  my  way 
of  thinking,  when,  to  save  Fervaques  from  your  resentment,  I  exposed 
mysdf  to  it,  ought  to  have  convinced  your  majesty,  that  Orillon  would 
never  consent  to  commit  an  action  beneath  himself.  You  may  be  led  to 
imagine,  that  the  same  generosity  will  prompt  me  to  forget  that  the 
dnke  is  my  enemy,  and  to  give  him  warning  of  the  peril  that  he  is  in ; 
but  to  spare  ^rour  majesty  any  trouble  on  that  head,  I  entreat  you,  if  my 
aolemn  promise  of  keeping  this  fatal  secret  be  not  enough,  to.  make 
yourself  easy  by  securing  my  person  this  moment." 

'<  No  Orillon,"  replied  the  king :  '^  I  know,  I  love  and  esteem  you : 
your  word  is  sufficient ;  and  I  forgive  you  a  refusal,  which  is  wholly 
owing  to  your  too  scrupulous  delicacy.'* 

Bmeged  with  a  handful  of  men,  at  QuilleboBuf,  by  M.  Villars,  at  the 
head  of  the  rebels,  he  refused  to  surrender,  though  the  place  was  not 
tenable,  making  this  resolute  reply  to  the  enemy's  summons :  ^^  YillarB 
is  without,  and  Orillon  is  within."  In  effect,  he  foiled  all  the  efforts  of 
that  experienced  officer.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  valour  and  fidelity, 
which  rendered  him  the  favorite  of  five  successive  monarchs,  he  could 
never  obtain  preferment  suitable  to  his  merit,  which  his  biographer  at- 
tributes to  the  blunt  honesty,  and  frankness  of  his  disposition,  though  it 
b  probable  that  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  particular,  would  have  elevated 
him  to  the  dignity  of  marshal,  had  he  not  perceived  that  his  talents  were 
rather  calculated  for  a  subordinate  capacity,  than  for  the  command  of 
armies.  Disgust,  in  some  measure,  induced  Orillon  to  retire  to  his 
country  estate,  a  little  before  the  death  oS  that  glorious  monarch,  who 
preserved  the  highest  regard  for  our  hero,  and  kept  up  a  Constant  inter- 
course by  letters,  during  the  short  period  of  his  life.  The  following 
anecdote,  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  superstition  of  the  times,  is  rela- 
ted W  his  biogrMiher : 

*'  fienry  the  Third  was  at  Avignon  in  1574,  with  Henry  king  of 
Navarre,  Henry  Prince  of  Cond^  ^ho  was  poisoned  at  St.  Jean  d'An- 
eely,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1588,)  and  Hennr  Duke  de  Ouise.  These 
four  princes  were  at  play  with  dice  in  Orillon^  house,  on  a  marble  table  : 
all  on  a  sudden,  blood  spouted  out,  and  covered  their  hands,  though  they 
never  could  discover  wnence  it  came.  This  accident  broke  up  the  party ; 
they  argued  differently  upon  it :  but,  since  the  violent  deaths  of  these 
four  princes,  those  who  were  witnesses  of  the  fact,  looked  on  it  as  a  fatal 
presage  of  the  death  they  were  to  expect." 

Not  long  afler  the  assassination  of  Henry  the  Oreat,  Orillon,  whose 
health  had  been  long  impaired,  became  sensible  that  he  had  depended 
too  much  on  his  own  strength ;  for  he  was  so  extremely  weakened,  that 
his  body,  covered  with  wounds,  refused  the  assistance  of  medicine :  the 
pains  he  suffered  were  acute  aiMi  universal :  yet  his  courage  and  resolu- 
tion never  deserted  him.  The  day  before  he  expired,  the  marquis  de 
Javon,  son  of  one  of  his  sisters  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  was  standing 
by  his  bed-side,  his  eyes  streaming  with  tears.  Orillon  said  to  him, 
'^  Nephew,  do  not  weep  for  my  deem :  my  life  is  no  longer  useful  to  the 
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state."  He  bore  his  illness  not  only  without  mormi^ingy  but  with  the 
submission  worthy  of  a  Christian:  he  died  the  2d  of  December, 
I6I69  after  having  received  the  sacraments,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year 
of  his  age. '  His  body  was  carried  to  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  and 
deposits  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestcHrs.  His  funeral  oration  was  pr(^ 
nounced  by  P^re  Bening,  a  Jesuit. 

In  Grillon  the  social  and  heroic  virtues  were  remarkably  united : 
superior  to  flatterv,  he  was  fond  neidier  of  giving  or  receiving  praises, 
and  was  only  solicitous  to  deserve  them :  a  slave  to  his  wor^  no  one 
had  ever  cause  to  repent  being  ei^aged  with  him ;  the  secrets  he  was 
entrusted  with,  were  to  him  a  sacred  deposit ;  humane  and  senerous  to 
excess,  he  was  a  never-failing  resource  to  those  who  wanted  his  assistp 
ance ;  adored  ^  the  soldiers,  no  danger  intimidated  them,  when 
commanded  by  Grillon.  The  obedience  of  the  troops  was  less  owing  to 
the  authority  of  his  post,  than  the  confidence  they  had  in  his  valonr: 
the  officers  and  soldiers  were  so  attached  to  him,  that  if  a  principle  of 
virtue  and  duty  had  not  secured  their  obedience  to  their  king,  gratitade 
and  respect  for  their  general  would  have  confirmed  it. 

The  kin^  having  once  made  him  a  present  often  thousand  crowns,  (a 
very  considerable  sum  for  those  days,)  he  distributed  it  among  the 
soldiers  of  his  regiment,  without  reserving  a  farthing  for  himsdf. 

Ho  was  always  inviolably  attached  to  the  kings;  never  deserting 
their  interests,  notwithstanding  the  contagious  examples  so  fire(}uentat 
court,  where  perfidy  was  rewarded  wiui  the  his^hest  dimities,  and 
rebellion  assumed  the  specious  appearance  of  relirion  :  ne  was  not 
insensible  to  innocent  pleasures,  but  never  carried  &em  to  excess.  80 
many  united  virtues  were  i^ot  without  some  defects :  die  character  of 
Grillon  is  too  truly  great  to  make  it  necessary  for  his  historian  to  flatter 
him.  He  took  fire  at  an  equivocal  expression,  and  carried  his  resent- 
ments to  an  extreme.  This  captious  delicacy  was  the  source  of  many 
duds,  which  made  his  society  dangerous:  his  frankness  sometimes  sank 
into  ahuse  :  he  had  a  habit  of  swearing,  which  he  knew  not  how  to 
conquer,  even  while  he  was  at  confession. 

Such  was  the  brave  Grillon;  he  had  few  faults  and  many  virtues. 
While  probity  and  valour  are  dear  to  mankind,  his  name  will  be 
mentioned  with  honour. 
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No.  1.— EXTRACTS  FROM   RORNER'S  ZRIKY. 

Act  I.—Scsvb  I. 
Lzyi  (SoUmeaCB  favourite  physician). 

Mt  imperial  master  hath  desired  my  presence  — 

The  slave  awaits  his  royal  lord's  behest; 

Your  health,  perhaps,  reqaires  my  long-tried  skill  ? 

SoLiMAN  THE  Great  (EmperoT  (^  ihs  Turks). 

I  know  thee  well  and  thy  fidelity, 

And  therefore  hare  I  summoned  thee ;«— Now,  Levi, 

Tell  me»  how  long,  dost  think,  my  life  will  last  ? 

Levi. 

Sive,  only  He  aboye  can  answer  this : 

These  are  enigmas  whioh  defy  my  art.  j 


« 
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Bat  it  could  tell  you  that  this  strength  of  nerve,    ' 

The  fire  that  glows  in  your  heroic  eye» 

The  deep  enthusiasm  of  your  vigorous  soul» 

All  fiurly  indicate  tall  many  a  year 

Which  gracious  Heaven  hath  still  allotted  you. 

SOLIMAN. 

Full  many  a  year  yet,  Levi  ? 

Levi. 

Aye,  with  cai^. 
Ten  years,  methinks,  might  yet  be  yours  : 
But  then,  you  must  be  sparing  of  your  royal  person. 

SOLIMAN. 

Silencei  old  man — I  desired  no  mOre. 
Thy  art  allows  me  flill  ten  years,  if  I 
Consent  to  nurse  my  fhime  in  slothAil  ease^ 
But  it  has  been  inured  to  vigorous  action, 
It  surely  then  will  bear  one  year  of  war. 
More  I  need  not,  Levi— Qo,  summon  Mehmed. 

SOLlXAir  (90lu$), 

I  spare  myself?    Shall  I  look  idly  on. 

Whilst  slowly  the  last  spark  of  strength  expires 

That  in  the  aged  hero's  limbs  still  slumbers? 

When  I  appeared  the  world  around  me  trembled — 

The  world  shall  also  tremble  when  I  perish  ! 

This  is  the  great  and  god-like  lot  of  heroes ! 

The  worm  is  bom,  then  trampled  under  foot, 

And  leaves  no  traces  of  his  puny  life. 

The  people  drag,  in  grovelling  generations, 

Their  poor  existence  on ;  the  lowly  skulk. 

Both  in  and  out  of  being,  unannounced : 

But  when  the  lordly  hero  is  to  come, 

A  God  proclaims  it  from  his  starry  dome; — 

Foretold,  he  comes  upon  the  wondering  world ; 

And  when  the  arm  of  death  o'ercomes  the  victor, 

Sad  nature  wakes  a  thousand  secret  voices, 

Which  to  the  world  in  boding  tones  proclaim 

That  the  proud  Phoenix  gloriously  is  rushing 

Into  the  fiercely  overwhelming  flames ! 

Now,  House  of  Austria,  send  thy  banners  forth, 

The  hero,  Soliman,  would  conquering  die, 

And  bury  in  thy  blood  the  past  disgrace  t 

Jtfy  laws  shall  be  imposed  upon  this  age. 

Up,  Germany  I  arise,  collect  thy  warriors ! 

Thou  fiillest  for  thy  freedom,  for  tby  God ! 

The  world  shall  know  it  when  the  Uon  dies — 

yienna*8  flames  shidl  be  his  fVineral  torch! 

Soliman,  after  this  interview  with  his  physidan,  resolves  to  renew  the  war 
against  Germany  and  Europe  with  increased  vigour.  He,  however,  summons  his 
oooncil  for  the  purpose  of  asking  and  receiving  advice,  which,  like  most  men,  ho 
is  predetermined  not  to  take.  With  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  victorious 
troopa,  he  prepares  fbr  the  march,  when  information  reaches  him  that  Sigeth,  a 
comparatively  unimportant  fortress  on  the  Hungarian  fttmtier,  is  commanded  by 
Count  Zriny,  an  Hungarian  chief,  deservedly  renowned  for  his  dauntleis  bravery 
and  consummate  skiU  as  a  commander.  Soliman,  jealous  of  the  count*s  high 
Ihme,  determines,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  and  remonstrances  of  his  best  and 
most  experienced  offic^ts,  to  besiege  and  take  Sigeth  on  his  way  to  Vienna,  though 
this  compels  him  to  take  a  drraitous  route  through  a  hostile  connt^.  The 
bravery  and  skill  of  IViny  enable  the  garrison  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  Soliman  is  compelled  to  waste  a  considerable  p<ntion  of  his  pre- 
cious time,  and  an  almost  incredible  number  of  his  best  and  bravest  troops,  before 
the  place.  The  Sultan  dies  at  the  moment  when  the  Turks  at  length  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  mifw  of  Zigeth.    The  following  scene  is  translated  from  the  last  act 
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of  the  tragedy.    There  are  numy  othen  in  the  piece  of  greliter  force  And  beaaty, 
but  perhaps  none  so  well  calculated  for  excerption. 

Helen,  Count  Zriny's  daughtery  it  betrothed  to  Juranetwhy  one  of  his  officen. 
The  count,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  scene,  is  on  the  point  of  making  a  last 
and  totally  hopeless  sally  from  the  fortress  with  a  chosen  band  of  his  bravest 
followers.  Like  another  Decius,  he  rushes  on  destruction  to  save  his  beloved 
country.  He,  therefore,  bids  a  last  and  soul-stirring  farewell  to  his  dauf^ter  sad 
her  lover,  to  whose  guardianship  he  aifectingly  commits  her.  Hie  Ckmntess  TMiiy 
has  sworn  not  to  survive  her  valiant  lord,  and  to  set  fire  to  the  powder  magasne 
the  moment  the  Turks  scale  the  walls.  Tlie  scene  then  opens  wiUi  the  loven  still 
clasped  in  speechless  embrace,  some  time  after  the  count's  departure  on  his  forloni 
hope. 

JUEAVITflOB. 

Another  kiss — thus  let  us  part. 

Hblen. 

Lorenzo — 
No — no — not  thus — thou  canst  not  leave  thy  bride 
At  this  dread  hour  of  peril  and  commotion ; 
Or  wouldst  thon  have  me  crave  the  boon  of  death 
From  some  intemperate  lawless  Janissary? 
Shall  cruelly  a  stranger^s  murderous  hand 
Aim  the  fell  dagger  at  my  panting  heart? 
Shall  the  Turk's  Airy  wound  my  tender  breast, 
Where  every  vdn  has  throbbed  for  tiiee  alone, — 
Where  every  pulse  has  beat  for  none  but  thee  ? 
''  Let  Death's  dark  angel  join  your  hands  for  ever.'* 
Thus  spake  my  fother, — wouldst  thou  scorn  his  words  ? 
No,  Juranitsch,  let  thy  steel  strike  my  heart, 
And  from  my  pale  lips  kiss  my  soul  away. 

JuKAirrrscH. 
God,  what  dost  thou  ask ! 

HsLBir. 

What  the  weak  maiden's  hand 
Would  do  wert  thou,  love,  lying  wounded  here, 
Too  faint  to  seek  thy  death  amidst  the  battle. 
Yet  writhing  to  escape  the  headsman's  axe; 
Unshrinkingly  woidd  I  the  poniard  seize. 
And  fearlessly  our  parting  souls  unite. 

JVRAKITSCH. 

What,  murder  thee!   no — no — I  cannot  do  it. 

Stem  death  hath  often  thundered  round  me: 

My  brother  at  my  side  did  fall — for  ever! 

Upon  my  father's  corse  my  foot  hath  stood, 

Yet,  unappalled,  I  neither  shrank  nor  fled; 

But  rushed  infuriate  with  the  sword  of  vengeance 

Into  tl>e  savage  foeman's  murderous  band. 

But  oh,  to  nip  this  rose! — When  the  fierce  tempest 

Strikes  down  huge  oaks  and  prostrates  towering  pines, 

It  leaves  the  tender  bloasoms  ail  nnharmed, 

And  its  loud  thunders  sink  to  zephyr  whispers. 

SlwU  I  be  fiercer  than  the  wildest  storm, 

And  rend  the  fairest  vernal  wreath  of  life  ? 

Surpassing  the  ferocious  element 

In  cruelty,  shall  I  thus  crush  this  Uossom 

Which  Fate's  dire  hand  has  never  dared  to  touch  I 

Never !  I  cannot ! 

HsLXir. 

If  thou  lovest  me, 
If  with  the  winds  thy  vows  have  not  departed. 
If  aught  be  sacred  to  thee  in  this  world, 
God,  Country,  Freedom,  Innocence,  and  Love,— 


O,  UU  me :  we  sl^all  meet  in  yon  pure  sky, 

1*11  meet  thee  there  with  Heaven's  pwn  wreath  of  palms. 

O,  if  thou  lov*st  me,  thou  canst  not  reft»e — 

I  must  die  soon — or  shall  the  haughty  Sultan 

Drag  ma  too  *mongst  his  slaves  to  grace  his  train  ? 

WouldAt  thou  not  rather  see  my  death  than  shame  ? 

Shall  force— 

JlJRANITSCH. 

Hold,  Helen,  hold — my  hand  shall  kill  thee! 

Hel^. 

Not  thusy  my  love;  not  in  this  firantic  mood. 

No— calm  and  peaceful  let  thy  poniard  sink 

Into  my  hreast;  and  open  to  my  soul 

The  beauteous  path  to  the  bright  home  above. 

Embrace  me— O  bow  happy  am  I  now! 

My  eyes  have  lost  their  film,  and  aU  is  light : 

The  veil  is  rent,  and  all  lies  clear  before  me ; 

A  bright  new  morning  beams  within  my  soul ; — 

Thus  give  me  death,  and  with  thy  bridal  kiss 

From  my  pale  lips,  soft  kiss  my  sonl  away* 

JuBANiTSCH  (pointing  to  the  $ky). 
Yonder,  then,  love,  we  meet  in  bliss  again. 

Helen. 
'  Yonder  we  shall  be  linked  in  love  for  ever. 

JUBAHXTSCH. 

And  thou  wilt  look  from  Heaven  i^>on  thy  love. 

HSLBH. 

Thy  bride  shall  call  thee,  tarry  thou  not  h>ng. 

JVRANITSCB. 

And  when  death  comes,  and  my  brave  comrades  call  ? 

Helen, 

Then  die  a  hero,  triumph  o'er  the  foe. 

And  I  will  meet  thee  with  the  heav*nly  palms. 

JuBAifiTscK  (kii$e9  her  and  stahi  her  at  the  $ame  time). 
Then  take  this  kiss,  and  crave  thy  Maker*s  blessing. 

Helsjt. 

O  thank  thee,  thanks,  love,  for  this  sweet,  sweet  death. 

Let  me  not  tarry  longy-*bnt  one  kiss  more—* 

With  this  last  kiss  my  soul  is  winged  away,  (alie  dies) 

JUHANITSGH. 

Farewell,  IhreweU,  my  sweet,  my  lovely  bride  1 

Hark,  how  they  call! — Ha!   I  oome,  J  come! 

O  let  me  forth !  the  beckoning  swords  are  streaming 

Where,  through  dense  smoke,  fierce  strife  and  death  are  gleaming. 

But,  welcome  death  1  I  reck  not  what  betide. 

So  thy  first  summon«  bear  me  to  my  bride  1 

J.  D.  PIERCEY. 

ANGLO-NORMAN  INSTITUTIONS.~No.  2. 


We  propose,  in  tins  article,  to  rive  some  account  of  the  regulations 
observed  in  die  interior  of  the  ancient  palaces  of  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  ^  to  describe  the  customs  that  therein  prevailed ;  to  point  out 
the  various  officers  attached  to  them,  whether  holding  appointments  of 
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honour,  or  discharging  domestic  services :  in  short,  to  give  our  leiden 
some  insight  into  the  etiquette  of  the  old  Anglo -Normui  court.  Tlie 
document  from  which  we  have  collected  our  materials  is  called  "The 
Laws  of  Hoel-Dk/'  or,  Hoel  the  Good,  one  of  the  sovereign  princes  of 
Wales,  ai^  composed  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  It  may  seem 
strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  officers  of  the  court  of  this 
prince  were  invested  with  precisely  the  same  duties  and  privileges  as  those 
of  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  as  appears  by  the  evidence  of  the 
ancient  history  of  the  two  monarchies  ;  and  whenever  mention  is  mide 
of  the  officers  of  their  palaces,  they  are  described  as  having  the  same  rank 
and  discharging  the  same  functions^  as  the  officers  of  the  princes  of  Wales. 
We  might  have  composed  this  article  from  the  laws  of  Ethelbert  and  the 
Capitularies  of  Charlemagne^  but  we  have  preferred  following  those  of 
Ho61-Dh,  because  they  are  more  copious  in  details,  and  more  satisfactorily 
arranged,  and  better  explain  the  peculiar  manners  of  our  ancestors. 

The  Welsh  prince  divided  aU  the  Amctionajries  of  the  palace  into  two 
classes :  the  former  were  called  "  officials  of  the  palace  ;**  the  latter, 
'*  domestics  of  the  palace." 

The  first  were  twenty-four  in  number.  The  prefect  of  the  palace ;  the 
chaplain ;  the  steward  ;  the  fJEdconer ;  the  judge  of  the  palace  j  the 
superintendent  of  the  stables ;  the  chamberlain ;  the  harper ;  the 
^silencer ;  the  chief  huntsman  ;  the  mixer  of  honey  with  wine ;  the  leech  or 
physician;  the  cup-bearer;  the  porter  of  the  interior  of  the  palace; 
the  cook ;  the  lamp-lighter ;  the  queen's  steward ;  her  almoner ;  the 
superintendent  of  her  stables ;  her  chamberlain ;  her  lady  in  waiting ;  her 
porter ;  her  cook ;  her  lamp-lighter. 

The  second  class  were  only  eleven  in  number.  The  king's  iarrier ;  his 
foot-rubber ;  his  fisrmer  general ;  his  beadle ;  the  porter  of  the  outer 
gates  of  the  palace ;  the  watchman;  the  woodman;  the  baker;  the  black- 
smith ;  the  chief  musician  ;  the  washerwoman. 

The  prefect  of  the  palace  was  usually  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal :  his 
house  was  an  asylum  and  refuge  for  every  criminal,  and  he  had  moreover 
the  privilege  of  lodging  any  one  he  pleased  in  a  place  of  safety.  At  the 
three  principal  festivalK  of  the  year,  Easter,  All  Saints,  and  Christmas,  he 
presented  the  harper  with  his  harp.  All  the  officers  lodged  in  the  palace 
near  his  apartments,  to  be  ready  on  the  instant  to  execute  hia  commands. 
He  was  served  at  table  immediately  after  the  king.  If  he  dined  alone, 
then  he  had  three  platters  of  meat^  and  three  drinking  horns,  fiUed  with  the 
best  wine  from  the  king's  cellar ;  the  first  horn  he  pledged  to  the  kingi 
the  second,  to  the  queen  ;  and  the  third,  to  himsdf.  At  every  solemn 
festival,  he  received  from  the  king  a  woollen  coat,  a  horse,  some  dogs, 
some  hawks,  and  a  double  allowance  of  com  for  his  horse :  the  queen 
also  on  these  occasions  made  him  a  present  of  some  linen.  The  king's 
farrier  shoed  his  horses  four  times  in  each  year.  If  the  king  was  ancry 
with  any  of  his  attendants,  the  prefect  had  liberty  to  invite  them  to  his 
table,  and  solicit  their  pardon  from  the  chief.  He  selected  those  who 
were  to  accompany  the  princes  of  the  blood,  when  they  travelled,  either 
on  business,  or  for  their  pleasure.  When  the  king  was  absent,  the  prefect 
was  approached  with  the  honours  paid  to  royalty.  None  of  the  officen 
of  the  household  could  change,  or  dispose  of,  their  clothes,  without  his 
permission :  he  could  compel  any  of  the  harpers  to  play  or  sing,  when 
he  chose,  and  the  physician  was  obliged  to  attend  him  gratuitously. 

The  king's  chaplain  received  all  his  clothes  from  the  kmg  and  queen : 
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all  the  ecclesiastics,  employed  In  the  rojral  chapel,  were  aader  his  con- 
tvol ;  but  they  lodged  in  the  same  apartments.  His  right  of  sanctuary  for 
criminals  extended  from  the  palace  gates  to  the  nearest  chnroh  in  which 
he  had  last  celebrated  mass  :  he  had  only  one  platter  and  one  horn  olf 
wine  at  each  repast :  the  offerings,  made  by  the  king  and  qaeen  at  the 
great  festivals,  were  his  perquisite,  as  well  as  the  robes  of  penitence  which 
they  wore  during  Lent :  the  king  supplied  him  with  horses ;  he  nominated 
to  vacant  benefices,  after  having  proposed,  for  the  royal  approbation,  those 
whom  he  deemed  most  eligible. 

The  steward  had.  his  mamtenance,  as  well  as  the  chaplain  :  at  the  three 
grand  annual  festivals  he  was  covered  with  a  new  mantle  by  the  prefect 
of  the  palace :  the  old  one  was  then  given  to  the  chief  musician,  who  in 
turn  gave  his  to  the  porter  of  the  interior  of  the  palace.  The  steward  was 
inspector,  of  the  kitchen  and  cellar,  and  shared,  with  the  cook,  the  skin  of 
all  animals  destined  for  the  king's  table.  The  protection  he  was  allowed 
to  afford  to  criminals  only  ^ted  from  the  hour  at  which  the  domestics  of 
the  palace  rose  to  the  hour  at  which  they  slept.  He  provided  all  the  food, 
regulated  the  service  of  the  king's  tables,  also  those  of  strangers  who 
visited  the  court,  as  well  as  of  the  falconer,  and  the  foot-rubber.  In 
respect  to  the  ferrier,  the  steward  only  supplied  him  with  drink.  This 
oflScer  handed  to  the  king  his  plate  and  cup  during  his  repast,  and  only 
offered  each  of  them  a  single  time  to  any  of  the  royal  guests.  He  tasted 
the  strength  and  quality  of  aU  the  liquors,  llie  chief  huntsman,  during  the 
month  of  Octobo*,  gave  the  steward  the  skins  of  all  stags  killed  by  the 
king,  with  which  he  made  cases  to  enclose  all  bottles  containing  the  king's 
wine.  The  skins  of  the  hinds  were  his  perquisite,  from  the  middle-  of 
February  to  the  commencement  of  May,  as  well  as  all  liquors  left  at  the 
bottom  of  casks,  when  the  depth  did  not  exceed  the  lengUi  of  his  finger. 
He  presented  chairs  to  those  whom  the  king  aUowed  to  be  seated  in  his 


The  felconer,  besides  his  clothes,  had  an  apartment  in  the  royal  granary, 
lest  the  smoke,  which  was  common  in  every  other  room,  should  injure  his 
birds.  He  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  middle  of  the  court-yard  of  the 
palace,  and  fill  his  lug  with  his  allowance  of  liquor  at  every  meal,  for  his 
measure  was  carefully  fixed,  and  this  publicity  was  required  lest  he  should 
become  intoxicated,  and  thus  neglect  his  birds.  He  received  from  the 
king's  kitchen  all  the  hearts  and  lungs  of  whatever  animals  were  slaugh- 
tered, wherewith  to  feed  his  hawks.  In  the  autumn,  the  skins  of  stags,  and 
in  the  spring,  those  of  hinds,  were  given  to  him,  out  of  which  he  made 
gloves  and  leashes  to  hold  his  birds.  If  the  hawk  killed  a  white  or  tufted 
heron,  or  a  crane,  the  felconer  was  regaled  by  the  king  during  the  whole 
ni§^t.  If  this  lucky  sport  happened  during  Uie  king's  absence,  when  he 
returned,  the  felconer  presented  himself  to  announce  his  success,  and  on 
these  occasions  the  king  rose  firom  his  seat  to  receive  him  with  marked 
distinction,  and  save  him  the  coat  he  wore  for  a  perquisite.  All  the  old 
mantles  of  the  king  belonged  to  himi ;  many  have  thought  that  the  office 
of  felconer  was  once  incorporated  with  that  of  the  chief  huntsman,  and 
afterwards  separated  firom  it :  but  the  laws  of  Hoel-Dk  and  Hincmar  dis- 
prove this  opinion,  by  showing  the  very  marked  distinction  between  their 
respective  duties  and  privileges. 

The  Judge  of  the  palace  in  Wales  represented  the  chancellor  of  the 
English  and  French  kings :  he  slept  in  the  royal  chamber :  the  queen 
supplied  him  with  a  qmlt  and  mattrass ;  and  the  mattrasses  whidi  the 
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king  did  not  use  were  ooarerted  into  piUowe  for  lu3  conveoieooe.  He 
never  quitted  the  court :  his  horse  was  placed  in  the  royal  suide,  betweea 
the  king's  and  the  wall.  When  invested  with  the  functions  of  his  office, 
the  king  gave  him  an  ivory  set  of  chessinen,  and  the  queen  presented 
him  wi&  a  golden  ring  :  he  was  not  allowed  to  sell  or  give  away  these 
articles.  \^en  he  entered,  or  went  ont  of  the  palace,  the  great  gate  wss 
opened :  all  the  subordinate  administrators  of  justice  were  nominaKd  by 
him,  and  the  king  could  not  suspend  him,  or  alter  his  sentences ;  if  dis- 
pleased, he  was  obliged  to  discharge  him  enthndy. 

The  superintendent  of  the  stables  received,  as  salary,  four  d^iiers  for 
every  horse  that  the  king  ordered  him  to  give  to  ahy  of  his  subjects  or  to 
any  stranger.  He  also  had  all  tlie  saddles,  when  the  wood,  of  which  they 
weise  made,  began  to  lose  the  Inrightness  of  its  colour :  all  bridles  aadstir- 
rups  when  partially  worn  out  were  also  his  perquisite,  but  these  he  hsd  to 
see  replaced  with  Uie  skins  of  bulls  and  cows,  which  were  delivered  to  him 
by  the  steward.  He  enjoyed  the  right  of  affording  sanctuary,  the  hmit 
being  the  space  of  ground  that  the  fleetest  horse  could  run  over  in  one 
day :  a  most  singukur  privilege,  which  clearly  shews  the  dignity  of  bis 
office.  He  also  fixed  the  allowance  of  com  for  all  the  horses  bdongiag  to 
the  different  officers  of  the  royal  household. 

The  chamberlain  watched  over  the  king  every  night.  All  his  old 
clothes  were  amone  his  perquisites ;  he  took  his  meals  in  the  royal  dum- 
ber, and  guarded  his  treasure,  by  which  we  are  to  understand,  bis  drinkiiig 
horns,  his  drinking  bowls,  and  his  rings ;  he  gave  asylum  to  criminsh 
who  sought  his  protection,  from  the  time  thai  the  domestics  began  to 
take  out  the  old  straw  from  the  king's  bed  till  afresh  bed  was  made.  Tfaii 
is  also  a  singular  regulation,  and  those  who  delight  to  trace  the  progien 
of  luxury  and  the  arts,  cannot  fail  to  contrast  the  straw  beds  of  antiqaity 
with  the  down  ones  of  modem  sovereigns. 

The  *harper  lodged  with  the  prefect  of  the  palace^  When  the  kmg 
ordered  him  to  sing,  he  commenced  by  chaunting  the  gloiy  of  God,  sod 
then  the  honour  of  the  king ;  after  th&  he  was  aUowed  to  select  his  owa 
subjects.  The  queen  could  command  his  services,  whenever  she  pleaaed, 
provided  he  sang  in  an  under  tone,  for  fear,  says  the  old  chronide,  lest  he 
should  disturb  the  king  and  his  counsellors  in  their  deliberations. 

The  silencer,  as  the  name  imports,  was  the  officer  appointed  to  call  to 
order  any  one  who  spoke  too  loud,  and  caused  disturbance  in  the 
precincts  of  the  palace.  He  also  collected  the  royal  revenues,  and  lodged 
with  the  steward. 

The  chief  huntsman  was  allowed  double  rations  for  his  horse  all  the  jesr 
round.  When  he  took  the  oath  of  office,  he  swore  by  his  h<nm  and  his 
dogs.  He  was  allowed  to  keep  as  many  hounds  as  the  king ;  went  before 
him  at  the  head  of  the  army  $  and  handed  him  his  bom,  whea  he  hunted* 
When  in  the  country,  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  chase,  he  was  lodged 
and  fed  by  the  kind's  tenants  in  the  district. 

The  mixer  of  wine  and  honey  received,  as  his  perquisite,  aU  the  wax 
from  the  honey  combs,  besides  being  lodged,  clothed,  and  lisd  at  the  king's 
expense. 

The  leech  or  phymcian  had  a.  fee  of  jfour  deniens  for  extracting  a  bone 
from  the  skull,  provided  it  were  sufficiently  laige  to  make  a  brass  kettle  nag, 
if  thrown  against  it :  if  he  applied  red  ointment  to  a  wound,  he  reoeivoi 
twelve  deniers :  all  linen,  either  torn  or  smeared  with  blood,  was  his  per- 
quisite :  but  if  he  did  not  cure  his  patient,  he  was  not  entitled  to  say 
thing  :  too  fortunate,  says  the  law,  if  he  escaped  punishment. 


The  <^p  besrer  had  aft  many  candles  as  he  chose  to  densaad,  and  att 
the  dolh  which  covered  Che  dxinking  bowls,  when  they  had  been  long 
need. 

The  porter  of  the  interior  of  the  palace  was  obliged  to  know  by  sight 
an  the  officers  of  the  palace,  lest  he  should  inadvertonUy  refuse  any  one 
of  them  admittance  -,  if  he  did,  he  was  subject  to  a  fine.  When  the  king 
was  in  the  palace,  Uie  porter  ooold  not  move  from  the  door  to  a  greater 
distance  ihan  the  length  of  hb  arm  and  his  lance :  if  he  was  struck  or 
insolted,  when  beyond  this  hmit,  he  had  no  redress  :  but  he  could  strike 
any  one  who  stood  in  the  king's  path. 

The  cook  tasted  all  the  victuals  before  they  were  served.  He  placed 
the  last  dish  on  the  royal  table,  and  all  that  was  left  after  the  repast  was 
his  perquisite.  The  steward  supplied  him  with  pepper  and  fine  herbs« 
He  lighted  the  lamps.  Every  criminal  had  sanctuary  with  him,  as  long  as 
the  l^ts  wcae- burning.  All  the  candles  were  exactly  of  the  same  Jength, 
and  Asserinsy  the  biographer  of  Alfred,  declares  that  that  prince  made  use 
of  them  to  calculate  time,  as  we  now  do  of  watches. 

The  lamplighter  held  one  close  to  the  king's  chair  during  supper :  he 
had  all  the  ends  of  the  candles,  when  they  were  extinguished,  as  a  perqui-^ 
site:  when  dark,  he  walked  before  the  king  with  a  lamp,  wherever  he 
went,  till  he  retired  to  bed. 

The  officers  of  the  queen  performed  the  same  duties  towards  her  as  the 
officers  already  named  respectively  performed  towards  the  king. 

With  regard  to  the  subaltern  officers,  the  fturrier  held  the  king's  stimip 
when  he  mounted  on  horseback :  he  shoed  all  the  royal  horses,  and  those 
of  the  officers  of  the  household 

The  foot-rubber  was  obliged  to  rub  the  king's  feet  gently,  when  he 
went  to  bed,  till  he  fell  asleep  :  he  lighted  the  first  candle  on  the  royal 
table,  and  took  his  meals  on  a  low  stool  behind  the  king's  chair. 

The  former-general  superintended  the  cultivation  of  the  royal  estates. 

The  beadle  was  charged  to  see  that  too  much  fire  was  not  lighted  in 
the  apartments ;  he  was  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  silencer.  He  never 
quitted  the  room  where  the  king  was  dining :  the  lance  which  he  carried 
was  only  three  cubits  long :  had  it  been  longer,  says  the  law,  he  would 
have  been  seen  at  a  distance,  and  those  who  had  been  causing  disturbance 
in  the  palace,  would  thus  have  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  him. 
He  gave  notice  of  the  sale  of  all  goods,  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the 
court,  which  had  been  confiscated.  During  the  royal  audiences  he  stood 
all  the  time ;  for  if  any  one  insulted  him,  U  he  happened  to  be  sitting  on 
these  occasions,  he  could  only  demand,  in  compensation,  one  measure 
c^  oats. 

The  porter  of  the  outer  gates  of  the  palace  was  entitled  to  a  basket  full 
of  bU  fruit  and  herrings  that  entered  the  palace,  and  from  every  cart  laden 
with  wood,  one  bundle.  He  flayed  all  beasts  destined  for  the  royal  table. 
If  any  hoes  were  captured  from  the  enemy,  one,  out  of  any  number  that 
entered  me  court-^wrd  of  the  palace,  beoune  his  perquisite,  provided  he 
could  lift  it  from  the  ground  as  high  as  his  knees,  holding  it  by  the  bris- 
tles. It  was  his  duty  to  warn  the  labourers,  employed  about  the  palace, 
Bt  what  time  they  were  to  resume  work,  and,  as  a  recompense  finr  this 
part  of  his  office,  he  received  all  cows,  found  on  the  royal  farms,  wkaA 
had  lost  their  tails. 

The  watchman  was  always  a  native.  The  king's  person  was  pardcu* 
larly  confided  to  his  care  and  vigilance.    If  he  was  found  asleep,  when 
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the  kins;  was  reponiig,  he  invariably  forfeited  his  life.  He  recetved  u  a 
perquisite  the  eyes  of  all  anioiids  killed  for  the  use  of  the  palace. 

Tlie  woodman  prescribed  the  times  for  felling  timber,  and  saw  it  carried 
into  the  royal  yards,  whence  he  delivered  it,  as  occasion  required. 

The  baker  not  only  superintended  the  bakehouses,  but  cut  the  bread 
into  slices  and  placed  it  on  the  king's  tables,  and  those  of  his  oflScers. 

The  blacksmith  fomished  gratuitously  all  the  working  tools  of  his  trade ; 
but  he  was  paid  for  all  lances,  battle  axes,  and  whatever  iron  he  used  ia 
doors  or  mills.  No  one  could  be  a  smith  without  his  permission,  and 
when  he  granted  it,  he  levied  a  fine  on  the  applicant,  in  the  shape  of  a 
good  will. 

The  chief  musician  sang  for  hire  in  all  companies  to  which  he  was 
invited  :  no  one  had  a  right  to  sing  where  he  was  present.  When  lie 
attended  a  wedding,  his  fee  was  twenty-four  deniers,  but  he  was  obHged 
to  serve  the  guests  at  table ;  if  either  the  husband  or  wife  died,  and  the 
survivor  contracted  a  second  marriage,  then  he  was  not  paid  a  second  fee. 
His  instruments  were  the  harp  and  fiute. 

The  laws  of  Hoel-Dk  mention  nothing  concerning  the  dudes  or  privi- 
leges of  the  washerwoman ;  the  name  sutficiently  indicates  the  nature  of 
her  department :  it  is  probable  that  she  superintended  the  domestici  of 
her  own  sex,  who  were  employed  in  the  palace. 

Though  this  general  description  refers  specially  to  the  Htqmette  observed 
in  the  courts  of  the  Webh  sovereigns,  yet,  as  we  have  alreeidy  remariced, 
the  same  regulations  obtained  among  the  French  and  English.  For 
instance,  the  laws  of  Ethelbert  mention  thcchief  of  the  workmen,  die 
domestics,  the  cup  bearer,  the  purveyor.  Gregory  of  Tours  often  speaks 
of  the  earls  or  counts  of  the  stables,  the  keeper  of  the  horses,  the  sena- 
tors, the  Judges  of  the  court,  the  chief  or  count  of  the  domestics,  the 
chamberlain,  the  referendary,  the  baker,  the  master  of  the  pantry,  the 
cook,  and  the  major  of  the  palace. 

At  each  page  of  the  capitularies,  observations  are  made  on  the  domes- 
tics, the  gueto,  the  vassals,  the  servitors,  and  the  rural  labourers  of  the 

king.  .^     „ 

Hincmar  expresses  himself  somewhat  more  vaguely,  but  he  divides  aU 

the  attendants  into  two  classes,  as  does  Ho£l-Dh,  and  calls  them  ministros 

and  ministeriales.     Among  the  former  he  includes  the  chaplain,  the 

watchman  of  the  palace,  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  the  chamberlain,  the 

prefect  of  therpalace,  the  senechal,  the  butler  and  cup  bearer,  the  eari  of 

the  stables,  the  superintendent  of  the  apartments,  four  huntsmen,  and  the 

fialconer.    Among  the  latter,  he  places  the  sacristan,  the  steward,  the 

keeper  of  the  treasury,  the  keeper  of  the  dogs,  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe, 

and  the  huntsman  on  horsebadc. 

Besides  these  officers,  he  mentions  several  others,  whose  functions  are 

not  specified ;    such  as  those  who  were  attached  to  the  service  of  the 

queen;    Althouflh  he  differs  from  the  Welsh  rules  in  some  few  particokrs, 

in  the  rank  assigned  to  tiie  officers  of  whom  he  speaks,  nevertheless  he 

attributes  to  their  functions  the  same  rights  whidi  are  ascribed  to  them 

by  the  laws  of  the  Welsh.    For  instance,  he  observes,  as  well  as  Ho3* 

Dk,  that  the  earl  or  prefect  of  the  palace  often  interceded  with  the  king 

to  mollify  his  displeasure  and  resentment,  and  to  obtain  the  pardon  of 

criminals  :  that  all  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  chapel  were  subordinate  to  the 

chaplain,  as  well  as  all  the  inferior  judges  and  administrators  of  the  law 

to  the  chancellor. 
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Qregotf  of  Tours  aUo  »ays,  as  did  the  Welsh  law  maker,  that  the 
chamoerlaiD  had  the  custody  of  the  treasury ; .  in  the  Capitularies  De 
Villis^  it  is  stated  that  the  husbandmen  and  their  overseers  received  the 
same  protection  and  paid  the  same  dues  as  are  mentioned  of  the  same 
class  of  persons  in  the  Welsh  laws.  And  if  any  further  proof  were  want- 
ing to  show  that  the  ^yelsh  laws  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  French,  in  reference  to  the  officers  of  the  palace,  and  the 
etiquette  of  the  court,  it  is  this  :  that  the  most  ancient  treatises  on  the 
primitive  customs  of  En^^d,  among  others^  those  of  Mackenneth  and 
Fleta,  describe  exactly  the  same  regulations. 


THE    NORMAN    ROLLS. 


2  John— 1200 to 10  Heiury  V— 1422. 

Thbsb  rolls  are  so  called  from  their  relating  to  the  afiairs  of  Normandy, 
or  to  indiflferent  transactions  which  took  place  in  Normandy,  though  they 
will  be  often  found  to  contain  entries  having  no  relation  to  either  of  such 
circumstances ;  and  this  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  negHgenoe  of 
the  chancery  clerks,  who  made  wrong  entries  on  the  various  records. 

The  Norman  rolls  are  divided  into  classes  for  the  different  subjects  they 
contain ;  and  we  find  in  them  the  rolls  of  patents,  charters,  writs,  &c. 
They  are  for  a  period  (though  with  some  interruption)  of  two  ^hundred 
and  fifty-six  years,  commencing  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
John  $  but  that  unhappy  prince  having  lost  the  Norman  dominion,  they 
were  discontinued  firom  his  time  till  the  recovery  of  it  by  Henry  the  Fiftli. 
The  following  is  the  list  of.  those  that  exist  :•*- 

DmU,  S0,  i^  RoUf, 

2  John Norman  Chart I 

Oblata  Norman 1 

— Contra  Brevia  Norman I 

.  ,  .  S  Rot.  terraram  liberatamm  et  contra  >  . 

*  •'®'*" I     brevinm  de  Norman,  *c S""  * 

6  John Nonnania. 1 

6  Henry  V Norman  Pat 1 

6  — — Patentes  Norman 1 

'  Norman  ad  8 1 

7 Norman  Pat 9 

8  — — »— Norman  Pat 3 

9 Norman  Pat 1 

10  Patentes  Norman 1 

The  contents  of  these  records  are  important  to  the  genealogist,  as  they 
relate  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  men  of  consequence  of  ancient  days, 
most  of  whom  were  of  Norman  origin,  and  possessed  property  in  that 
duchy }  and  they  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  natives  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  as  historical  records  of  their  ancestors.  They  relate  to  events  so 
numerous  and  various,  that  a  few  of  the  most  important  can  only  be  here 
enumerated.  In  them  we  find  letters  of  safe  conduct  and  protection, 
confirmations  of  every  description,  grants  of  all  sorts,  pardons,  attorn- 
ments, royal  licences  to  individuals,  for  innumerable  permissions,  restitu- 
tions, writs  for  doing  justice,  for  trials,  for  taking  into  custody,  for 
preventing  duels,  for  legitimatizing,  for  marriage  between  private  indivi- 
duals, grants  of  wardships,  exemplification  of  charters,  fines,  authorities 
for  levying  taxes,  examination  of  witnesses,  and  licences  to  import  goods. 
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to  catch  wild  beasts,  to  trade,  and  to  travel.  In  them  also  will  be  foond 
a  curious  account  of  the  lands  in  England,  held  by  the  Normans  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  John. 

In  1 743,  a  catalogue  of  the  Norman  rolls  was  published,  together  with 
the  Ghucon  and  French  rolls,  by  Thomas  Carte,  the  author  of  a  History 
of  England,  in  two  volumes  folio,  with  the  following  title : — 

"  Catalogue  des  RoUes  Grascons  Normans  et  Francois,  conserve  dans 
les  Archives  de  la  Tour  de  Londres,  tir^  d*apr^  celui  du  Garde  des  dites 
Archives.  £t  contenant  le  pr^is  et  le  sommaire  de  tons  les  titres  qui 
s*y  trouvent  concemant  la  guerre,  la  Normandie,  et  les  autres  provinces 
de  la  France,  sujettes  autrefois  aux  rois  d*Angleterre,  &c. 

A  Londres,  et  se  trouve  k  Paris,  ches  Jacques  Barois,  fils,  Libnire, 
Quai  des  Augustins,  1743.** 

This  catalogue  contains  the  title,  date  and  matter  of  about  twenty 
thousand  charters,  which  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  1 .  Historical, 
as  treaties  of  peace,  conventions  and  truces  with  great  men.  2.  Grants 
to  communities  or  towns.    3.  Relating  to  the  afiairs  of  private  individuals. 

It  is  said  that  Carta's  catalogue  is  not  free  from  errors  or  omissioas. 
The  value  of  such  a  work  to  the  public  is  nevertheless  as  undoubted  aa 
the  merit  of  the  individual,  by  whose  personal  exertions,  and  at  whose 
private  expense,  the  book  was  published. 

The  rolls  are  preserved  at  the  Tower  of  London  :  extracts  from  them 
are  in  the  public  library  of  Oxford  ^  and  in  the  British  Museum.*  The 
earliest  of  the  originals  has  this  commencement,  which  we  give  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  whole : — 

"  Hie  est  Rotulus  Cartarum  et  Cyrografarum  Normanniae  hcxxa  tem- 
pore Guarini  de  Giapion  tunc  Senescalli  Normannise  anno  secnndo  Regni 
Regis  JohannLs,  Assistentibus  ad  Scaccarium  Sanaone  Abbate  Cadomi  et 
Radulfo  Lake,  Petro  de  Lions  Clerico  Domini  Regis.** 

Of  the  geneal<^cal  utility  of  the  Norman  rolls,  the  following  are 
proofs  : 

In  the  Fitzwalter  pedigree,  as  drawn  up  and  published  by  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  the  Norman  rolls  are  referred  to  as  proving  the  decease  of  Sir 
John  Cheny,  knight,  without  heirs  male,  whereby  his  lands  in  the  duchy 
of  Normandy,  of  the  value  of  five  thousand  scutes,  returned  to  the  crown; 
and  in  consideration  of  the  services  of  Humphrey  Fitzwalter  in  the  wars 
of  Henry  the  Fifth,  were  bestowed  upon  that  subject.* 

In  the  pedigree  of  Foix,  earl  of  Kendal,  Sir  William  Dugdale  traces  the 
early  part  of  his  descent  solely  by  means  of  the  Norman  rolls.^ 

In  like  manner,  the  immediate  foundation  of  the  noble  family  of  Ilenes, 
which  bore  the  title  of  Say,  is  traced  by  the  Norman  rolls/ 

In  the  Grey  pedigree,  the  creation  of  Shr  John  Grey>  Lord  Powys,  te 
be  eari  of  Tankerville,  in  Normandy,  is  proved  solely  by  the  Normaa 
rolls,  on  which  the  patent  of  creation  is  entered  :  and  much  of  that  noble- 
man's biography  appears  on  the  Norman  rolls.* 

The  Norman  roUs  of  Henry  the  FifUi  are  cited  by  Dugdale  in  his 
genealogy  of  John,  duke  of  Bedford,  as  containing  aa  entry,  that  leave 
was  given  to  Joane,  queen  of  Apulia,  by  king  Henry,  to  adopt  this  duke 
lor  her  son.' 

(1)  Bodleian,  MSS.  7876.  (4)  Baronage,  toI.  S,  p.  Stt. 

(2)  Harieian,  MSS.  88, 92.  (6)        id.       vol.  %  p.  M6. 
(8)  Baronage,  vol.  I,  p.  ttM.                    ifi^       M.       vol.  %  p.  484. 

(7)  Id,  vol.  %  p.  aQl. 
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(dontinued  from  page  359  of  the  first  volume.) 

TflE  army  of  William  having  entered  Into  Britanny,  that  prince  and 
Harold  marched  upon  Dol,  which  town  Conan  was  besieging.  A  crowd 
of  cavaliers,  who  are  represented  as  in  the  act  of  hurling  their  Javelins, 
seem  running  rapidly  towards  a  castle,  which  is  placed  on  an  eminence. 
The  most  advimced  of  these  cavaliers  is  already  on  the  bridge,  or  rather 
on  the  steps  b^which  they  ascend  it.  On  the  opposite  side,  we  observe 
a  warrior,  a  helmet  on  his  head,  hanging  on  to  a  rope  which  is  fastened 
to  the  battlements  3  but  it  is  doubtful  Trom  the  tapestry  whether  he  is 
scaling  the  castle  or  endeavouring  to  escape  from  it,  for  his  attitude  admits 
of  both  interpretations.  At  some  little  distance,  the  horsemen  are  fleeing 
at  full  speed,  some  holding  their  lances  in  their  hands,  others  carrying 
them  under  their  aarms,  and  appear  most  anxious  to  escape  the  fury  of 
those  who  are  pursuing  them.  In  this  point  of  view  the  tapestry  describes 
the  raising  of  the  seige  of  Dol,  the  entrance  of  William  into  the  town,  and 
the  retreat  of  Conan  3  a  series  of  action  thus  expressed  by  the  inscription  : 
Ei  venermU  ad  Doi,  ei  Cmmm  /upa  vtrHter.  The  tapestry  next  represents 
the  castle  of  Rennes,  to  which  Conan  pushed  forward  part  of  his  forces, 
when  he  received  inteUigence  that  William  had  entered  Brittany.  This 
casde  is  described,  as  is  that  of  Bol,  raised  on  an  eminence :  it  is  divided 
into  battlements  and  surmounted  by  a  tower  or  donjon  raised  in  the 
centre,  with  the  inscription  Rednea.  The  true  inscription  was  doubtlessly 
AalMet  .*  in  the  tapestry  the  name  is  cut  in  two.  Red  and  Nes,  and 
between  these  two  syllables  is  the  painting  of  the  castle,  in  consequ^Ace 
of  >vfaich  the  letter  O  is  lost  or  omitted.  The  most  ancient  and  common 
appellative  of  Rennes  was  Redones :  in  the  middle  ages,  it  was  called 
Redonis. 

The  tapestry  next  represents  another  expedition  undertaken  by  the 
ttitny  of  William  :  it  is  the  capture  of  Dinan,  a  towtt  in  Brittany,  at  six 
leagues  distant  from  Dol :  no  historian  of  the  time  has  noticed  this  event. 
Cavaliers,  armed  in  the  manner  herein  before  stated,  present  themselves 
before  a  loffy  castle,  and  are  in  the  act  of  hurling  their  javelins,  and  on 
the  gate  and  ramparts  are  other  cavaliers  similarly  accoutred,  who  resist 
the  entrance  of  the  attacking  party,  and  also  hurl  javelins ;  on  all  sides 
these  weapons  may  be  seen  darting  through  the  air.  At  the  foot  of  the 
castle  walls,  we  remark  two  men  armed,  but  on  foot,  each  with  a  lighted 
torch  in  his  hand,  with  which  they  fire  the  palisades :  the  inscription  in 
this  place  is,  Hie  nUIUee  WilUlim  duets  pugnant  amira  Duumtes,  that  is. 
Here  the  soldiers  of  duke  William  fight  against  Dinan.  This  mode  of 
expression  leads  one  to  suppose  that  William  was  not  personally  present 
at  this  seige,  and  that  it  was  undertaken  by  a  detachment  of  his  troops, 
probably  commanded  by  Harold :  and  this  supposition  corresponds  with 
the  remark  of  William  of  Poitiers,  who  observes  that  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy did  not  think  it  prudent  to  advance  with  his  whole  army  too  far 
into  Brittany,  as  the  whole  population  had  rethred  into  strong  fortresses, 
ftnd  the  com  was  not  yet  ripe.  The  defence  of  the  besieged  was  unaivail*- 
ing,  and  they  at  last  were  compelled  to  sukrender  the  town,  which  is 
shewn  in  the  tapestry  by  representing  Conan  himself  standing  on  the  gate 
of  the  castle  opposite  to  the  side  on  which  -it  is  attacked,  who  holds  out 
his  lance,  to  ^ich  his  gonfalon  is  attached,  and  at  the  end  of  which  are 
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the  keys  of  the  castle :  these  are  received  by  one  of  the  Norman  cavaliers 
on  the  end  of  his  lance>  who  is  accompanied  by  two  others,  and  if  Htrold 
had  the  command  of  this  expedition,  it  is  he  most  probably  who  receiTa 
the  submission  of  Conan.  Et  Conan  cleves  porrexit.  And  Conan  stitched 
out  the  keys.  This  section  of  the  tapestry  teaches  us  three  things.  First, 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Dinan  in  1055,  which  has  not  been  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  old  chroniclers  3  seccmdly>  the  mode  of  surrendering  a  town  ia 
those  days,  by  presenting  the  keys  on  the  end  of  a  lance  to  tl^  besiegen, 
who  received  them  on  the  same  weapon  :  thirdly,  that  the  town  of  Dinan 
was  anciently  calle<l  Dioantes,  although  M.  de  Vakus  decAres  that  be  has 
never  found  it  called  among-  ancient  authors  by  any  other  name  than 
J>inannum.  With  this  conquest  the  tapestry  concludes  the  eipedidoa 
into  Brittany.  William  now  desired  to  confer  on  Harold  some  token  of 
his  gratitude,  and  reward  him  and  his  followers  for  the  courage  they  had 
displayed  in  the  war.  According  to  the  inscription  on  the  tapestry 
William  g^ve  Harold  some  arms :  Hie  WUlelm  dedit  arma  Haroldo. 

William  is  standing  up  armed  from  head  to  foot,  his  sword  at  hb  side : 
he  puts  one  hand  on  the  helmet  of  Harold,  and  the  other  on  his  arm : 
Harold,  who  is  also  standing  up  and  armed,  rests  on  his  lance,  to  which 
h»  gonfalon  is  attached,  and  wears  his  sword  at  his  side.    From  this 
ceremonial  it  appears  that  William  then  created  Harold  a  knight,  as  the 
expression  arma  dare  in  this  passage  seems  to  import,  for  the  bare  gift  of 
warlike  weapons  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  raseroeity  of  the 
duke,  and  indeed  the  Roman  de  Ron  expressly  states  that  Willmm  000- 
£erred  knighthood  on  Harold.     We  may  here  remark  that  this  ceremony 
was  almost  the  same,  as  observed  on  similar  occasions  at  a  later  date. 
They  girded  on  the  sword,  placed  the  helmet  on  the  head,  wore  the  coat 
of  mail,  presented  the  lance,  and  placed  the  hand  on  the  right  arm  of  the 
knight.    The  Roman  de  Rou  states  that  this  honour  was  bestowed  on 
Harold,  at  Avranches,  before  the  expedition  into  Brittany.     William  and 
Harold  next  went  to  Bayeux,  and  according  to  the  tiqpestty,  Harold  there 
swore  upon  the  rllics  of  the  saints  that  he  would  inviolably  fulfil  the 
promise  he  bad  made  to  William,  as  to  his  succession  to  the  throne  of 
England.  Almost  all  the  old  suithors  differ  as  to  the  place  where  this  oath 
was  pledged.     William  of  Poitiers  says  that  it  took  place  at  a  public 
meeting  purposely  convened  by  the  duke,  tipud  Bonam  tnllam,  before  the 
expedition  into  Brittany.     It  is  not  easy  to  discover  this  town,  as  there 
are  many  called  Bonneville  in  Normandy  -,  Ordericus  Vitalis,  on  the  con- 
trary affirms  that  it  took  place  at  Rouen  -,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Normandy, 
at  Sainte  Marguerite  near  Jumieges.     These  contradictory  statemeats 
seem  to  be  erroneous,  for  the  tapestry  and  the  Roman  de  Rou  both  agree 
in  fixing  Bayeux  as  the  place,  and  their  evidence  is  decisive  of  the  Jocafity. 
It  may  be  further  remarked,  as  we  have  already  stated,  that  Odo,  uterine 
brother  of  William,  was  then  bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  it  is  highly  probabk 
that  the  Duke  of  Normandy  would  select  the  cathedral  of  that  town  to 
give  the  encreased  solemnity  of  a  religious  sanction  to  a  promise  so 
important  to  his  interests.    The  Chronicle  of  Normandy  states  that 
William  employed  some  trickery  in  the  administration  of  this  oath,  which 
it  woidd  have  been  much  easier  to  effect  at  Bayeux  than  at  any  other 
place,  as  his  brother  was  disposed  to  use  all  his  efforts  to  aid  his  ambi- 
tious views. 

According  to  this  testimony,  William  employed  this  stratagem  to  give 
additional  solemnity  to  the  oath  of  Harold,  by  «iakin^  him  swear  on  s 
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greater  number  and  a  better  assorted  choice  of  relics  than  the  Saxon 
prince  was  aware  of.  According  to  the  Chronicle  of  Normandy,  the  duke 
filled  up  a  box  with  the  most  precious  toenails,  hair,  and  bones,  of  the 
most  eminent  saints,  wMch  he  covered  over  with  an  embroidered  napkin, 
and  on  the  top,  visible  to  the  eye,  he  placed  an  ordinary  relic,  the  sanc- 
tity of  which  was  not  peculiarly  remarkable.  Harold  took  the  oath  in 
the  usual  form  :  Ita  me  Dew  adjuvet,  et  eancta  evangeiia .-  So  may  God 
help  me,  and  the  holy  Gospels.  William,  in  order  to  inspire  his  dupe 
wiUi  greater  feelings  of  reverence,  and  impress  upon  him  more  forcibly 
the  religious  obligation  of  his  promise,  then  removed  the  napkin,  and 
exhibit^  the  concealed  relics,  on  i^ich  Harold  had  unwittingly  sworn. 
The  truth  of  this  story,  as  now  narrated,  is  however  doubtful :  at  least  it 
appears  to  be  exaggerated  :  none  of  the  cotemporary  historians  mention 
it,  nor  can  any  inferential  evidence  be  deduced  from  the  tapestry  to  justify 
this  statement :  it  simply  represents  William  and  Harold  arriving  with 
their  military  retinue  at  Bayeux,  hie  tVillelm  venit  ad  Bagias,*  Bayeux 
is  designated,  as  are  all  other  places  described  in  the  tapestry,  by  a  castle 
seated  on  an  eminence,  and  which  coidd  only  be  ascended  by  flights  of 
steps. 

WilHan  is  next  represented  as  sitting  on  his  throne,  wearins  a  mantle 
over  his  riioolders :  he  is  holding  up  his  sword  in  his  right  hand,  and 
atretches  out  the  left  towards  Harold  3  behind  him  arel  standing  two 
of  his  courtiers  or  officers.  Harold,  also  covered  with  a  manUe,  is 
standing'  between  two  shrines,  designed  for  the  reception  of  (loly  relics, 
which  shrines  are  painted  in  the  form  of  an  oratory  or  small  chapel ;  he 
places  one  hand  on  each  of  these  shrines  :  the  inscription  is :  Vin  Harold 
saeramejUUM' fecit  Wilklmo  duci :  Where  Harold  pledged  his  oath  to 
duke  William.  Beyond  the  further  shrine,  are  seen  two  men  armed  with 
lances  ;  the  covering  of  their  legs  is  made  of  small  fillets,  which  was  very 
onnsual  for  the  soldiery :  from  which  it  should  seem,  that  they  were  thus 
purposely  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  attendants,  and  were  intended 
to  represent  die  chief  lords  and  vassals  of  the  court,  carrying  their  wea- 
pons on  account  of  their  dignity,  but  otherwise  apparrelled  in  what  is  now 
called  their  ''  court  dress.'*  These  fillets,  which  also  encircle  the  legs  of 
William  and  Harold,  formed  the  usual  covering  of  the  princes  and  nobles 
under  the  second  race,  as  appears  from  the  old  paintings  of  Charlemagne, 
jLothaire,  and  Charles  the  Bald.  According  to  the  tapestry,  it  appears 
that  they  were  still  in  useTin  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  with,  however, 
this  (tifference  :  in  times  anterior  to  his,  they  extended  to  the  extremity 
of  the  foot,  but  in  the  reign  of  Duke  William  they  did  not  cover  the  foot, 
which  was  protected  by  what  we  may  call  a  modem  slipper.  It  appears 
moreover  that  this  part  of  the  dress  belonged  exclusively  to  the  chief 
lords :  so  far  at  least  as  the  tapestry  is  instructive  on  this  point,  it  is  only 
seen  on  the  Count  of  Ponthieu,  William  and  Harold,  and  a  very  limited 
number  of  persons  who  are  clearly  the  principal  barons. 

By  this  oath  Harold  engaged,  if  we  are  to  believe  William  of  Poictiers, 
who  declares  that  he  received  his  inforniation  from  many  credible  persona 
who  ^ere  present,  to  act  as  the  vicar  or  attorney  of  Duke  William  at  the 
court  of  Edward,  as  long  as  the  king  lived  :  that  he  would  do  all  in  his 

.  *  This  argument,  however,  admits  of  another  turn.  Fear  might  have  closed  the 
lips  of  the  existing  chroniclers,  and  surely  the  wife  of  William  would  nut  have 
recorded  the  dishonour  of  her  husband  on  a  monument  she  had  raised  to  comme- 
morate his  gloiy. — Ed. 
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power,  both  by  his  recommendation  and  bribes,  to  guarantee  and  secure 
the  sceptre  of  £ngland  to  William  after  the  death  of  £dward ;  and  more- 
over, that  he  would  not  only  give  up  Dover  Castle,  but  such  other  fortresses 
as  the  duke  might  wish  to  be  garrisoned  by  Norman  troops,  and  at  the  same 
time  supply  them  with  provisions.  This  promise  of  surrendering  Dover,  is 
also  attested  by  William  of  Malmsbury,  by  Eadmer,  and  his  copyist  Roger 
de  Hoveden.     Ingulfiis,  Ordericus  Vitalis,  William  of  Jumi^es,  Matthew 
Paris,  and  the  other  English  historians,  are  silent  as  to  thb  part  of  the 
engagement  of  Harold :  they  only  agree  in  admitting  that  he  covenanted 
to  accept  William's  daughter  in  marriage.     The  Chronicle  of  Normandy 
calls  her  Adele  and  A^le,  and  WUliam  of  Jumieges,  Adelize.  None  but  Orde- 
ricus Vitalis  calls  her  Agatha :  he  says  that  she  had  a  sister  named  AdeUide, 
who  consecrated  herself  to  God  and  lived  in  holiness  with  Roger  de  Beau- 
mont.    Probably  he  confounded  the  names  of  the  two  sisters,  and  that  it 
was  the  second,  Ad^le  or  Adelaide,  who  was  affianced  to  Harold.    How- 
ever this  may  be,  notwithstanding  this  solemn  oath  pronounced  upon  tiie 
most  sacred  relics  of  the  time,  stq^er  sandissimaa  reliquias,  says  Ordeiiau 
Vitalis,  siqfer  reliquiaa  stmctarum  nuUtas  et  eiectimmaa,  says  Heniy  of 
Huntingdon,  Harold  did  not  keep  his  promise.   No  sooner  had  he  r^eat- 
ed  his  vows  of  fidelity  to  William  in  private  conversation,  than  he  passed 
over  into  England.    The  tapestry  represents  a  vessel  with  a  sin^e  mast, 
a  sail  extended,  and  some  sailors  on  the  deck  :  it  seems  joat  ready  to  take 
the  ground.    The  castle  which  follows  this  painting  of  the  voyage,  serres 
both  to  separate  one  event  from  the  other,  and  to  designate  the  port  at 
which  Harold  disembarked.     We  see  two  cavaliers  holding  their  knoes, 
but  dressed  as  simple  travellers,  one  of  whom  wears  a  manUe :  this  last  is 
Harold,  who,  having  landed  in  England,  proceeds  to  join  king  Edward : 
the  inscription.  Hie  Harold  dux  reveraus  est  ad  AngUcam  terram,  H  venii  ad 
Edvardum  regem,  expresses  this  event ;  that  is  to  say.  The  audience  which 
Edward  gave  to  Harold  on  his  return.    Edward  is  seated  on  his  throne, 
his  mantle  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  and  the  crown  on  hia  head.    It 
appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  those  who  gave  this  design  for  the 
tapestry,  to  represent  the  monarch  as  bent  with  years  and  enfeebled  by 
debility,  as  his  long  beard  and  the  drooping  attitude  of  his  head  deariy 
indicate*    Behind  him  stands  one  of  his  officers,  armed  with  a  battle  axe : 
Harold,  who  stands  forward,  also  wears  a  mantle,  and  is  attended  by  a 
man  also  armed  with  a  battle  axe.    He  speaks  to  Edward,  and  spears  to 
be  giving  an  account  of  his  journey.    Ordericus  Vitalis  aays  that,  at  this 
interview,  he  disguised  the  truth,  assuring  Edward,  whose  life  was  daily 
despaired  of,  that  William  had  given  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  as 
his  son  in  law,  he  had  abandoned  to  him  all  his  pretensions  on  Inland  by 
way  of  portion  to  hia  daughter.    Eadmer,  on  the  contrary,  and  ius  oonti- 
nuators,  and  other  Eng^db  historians  who  have  followed  their  statements, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  honour  and  sincerity  of  Harold,  affirm  that  he 
gave  a  ^faithful  statement  of  all  that  had  happened  to  him  in  Normandy, 
and  of  the  violent  measures  resorted  to  by.  the  duke  to  compd  him  to 
promise  his  co-operation  in  effecting  the  conquest  of  England;   and  that 
Edward  replied,  that  he  had  clearly  foreseen  what  would  happen,  and  had 
expressly  warned  Harold  of  the  consequences  of  his  journey  to  Normsndy. 
The  historians  of  the  two  countries  give  such  versions  of  this  fact,  as 
suited  their  national  prejudices.    The  Norman  Chronicles  affirm  not  only 
that  Harold  violated  his  oath,  but  also  that  Edward  declared  William  his 
heir  and  successor,  and  that  the  sole  object  of  the  mission  of  Harold  wis 
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to  notify  this  arrangement  to  the  duke  of  Normandy.  The  English,  oh 
their  side  of  the  question,  affirm  that  William,  who  had  no  legal  claim  to 
the  throne  of  England^  had  extorted  the  pledge  from  Harold  by  violence 
and  threats. 

There  is  here  an  irregular  disposition  in  the  tapestry,  for  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  account.     Immediately  after  the  audience  of  Harold,  just  describ- 
ed, we  see  the  burial  of  Edward :   after  which,  the  king  is  represented 
speaking  to  his  courtiers  and  officers  in  bed,  and  lastly  we  see  him  at  the 
moment  of  death.     We  imagined  at  first  that  this  irregular  disposition 
was  caused  through  the  carelessness  of  those  who  were  charged  to  put 
the  tapestry  together,  but  this  conjecture  we  afterwards  found  to  be  unte- 
nable, because  there  is  no  seam  or  juncture  of  any  kind.    Might  it  not 
have  been  done  for  some  private  object,  to  which  we  have  lost  the  clue  ? 
Or,  might  not  the  embroiderer  have  proceeded  some  way  in  the  work, 
before  the  error  was  discovered,  and  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  correct 
a  fault  that  was  so  palpable,  as  to  correct  itself?     It  is  somewhat  in 
isToar  of  this  last  supposition,  that  the  figures,  in  the  representation  of  the 
death  of  Edward,  are  reversed,  that  is  to  say,  they  run  from  right  to  left, 
contrary  to  the  usual  practice  observed  in  tapestry,  where  the  figures 
always  run  from  left  to  right.     We  shall  presently  offer  another  conjec- 
ture on  this  singular  irregularity  :  but  as  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  justified 
in  deviating  from  the  order  of  the  tapestry,  we  shall  commence  with  the 
section  descriptive  of  Edward  lying  sick  in  his  bed  :    his  beard  is  long  : 
the  crown  is  on  his  head  :  a  man  raises  him  up,  and  supports  him  between 
his  arms;    two  others  stand  by  the  bed,  who  are  mourning.     At  the  foot 
of  the  bed  ia  another  figure,  )vhich  seems  to  be  that  of  a  female  weeping  : 
the  inscription  marks  the  farewell  interview :    Hie  Edvardus  rex  in  lecto 
alloquitur  suos  fideles.     It  was  at  this  meeting,  given  by  Edward  to  his 
principal  subjects  and  most  intimate  friends,  that  he  declared  Harold  his 
successor  in  spite  of  himself,  being  goaded  on  to  this  nomination  by  the 
partizans  of  Harold.     Below  this  scene,  the  tapestry  represents  Edward 
dead,  and  laid  out  on  a  winding  sheet,  while  two  men,  one  at  the  head, 
the  other  at  the  feet,  arrange  the  body.    At  the  side  is  another  man  stand- 
ing upright,  elevating  two  of  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand :    both  his 
attitude  and  dress  seem  to  indicate  a  priest  pronouncing  the  last  benedic- 
tion,   llie  inscription  announces  his  death :  Et  hie  defunctus  est.     He 
expired  on  the  5th  of  January,   1066.     Six  days  afterwards,  the  corpse 
was  carried  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Westminster  :  Hie  portatur  corpus 
Edvardi  regis  ad  ecclesiam  sancti  Petri,     Edward  rebuilt  this  church,  and 
the  monastery  attached  to  it,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  the  dedica- 
tion only  took  place  eight  days  before  his  burial.     This  church  appears, 
in  the  tapestry^  to  be  large  and  spacious.     The  principal  gate  is  flanked 
by  two  large  gates,  and  two  small  ones :  at  the  extremity  is  seen  a  tower, 
by  the  side  of  which  appears  a  man,  standing  on  the  roof  of  the  church, 
who  puts  one  hand  on  the  summit  of  this  tower,  and  the  other  on  the  vane, 
which  carries  a  cock.     Above  the  church  is  seen  a  hand,  issuing  out  of 
clouds.    This  hand  is  frequently  found  on  the  medals  of  the  last  emperors 
of  Constantinople.     It  is  also  figured  above  the  head  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
in  the  superb  Bible  which  that  prince  gave  to  the  church  of  Metz^  and  in 
his  book  of  prayers. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  hand,  thus  placed  above  the  head  of 
these  emperors,  was  intended  to  signify  that  they  held  their  crowns  from 
the  gift  of  God  :  but  this  explanation  is  quite  out  of  place  in  reference  to 
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the  tapestry.  It  is  not  above  the  head  of  the  king,  but  above  the  roof  of 
the  church.  It  is  most  probable  that  this  image  was  here  intended  to 
denote,  in  a  more  solemn  and  impressive  form,  the  sanctity  of  the  baildiog. 
The  bier  is  carried  by  eight  men ;  it  is  nearly  square,  intersected  wiSi 
several  stripes  or  sectiontd  divisions,  and  loaded  with  small  crudfixes  and 
other  holy  ornaments.  Of  these  eight  men,  four  are  in  front  and  four 
behind ;  they  carry  the  bier  on  their  shoulders,  with  the  aid  of  long 
poles,  two  to  each  pole  :  such  was  the  ancient  mode  of  conveying  the 
dead,  for  hearses  are  a  very  recent  invention.  Formerly  in  France  certain 
people  had  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  body  of  a  deceased  king  to  the 
grave,  or  his  effigy,  and  this  happened  in  1610  to  Henry  the  Fourth,  who 
was  conveyed  to  the  tomb  on  poles,  just  as  Edward  was.  At  each  aide  of 
the  bier,  we  observe  two  men  who  hold  a  bell  in  each  hand.  The  custom 
of  having  bell-carriers  in  funeral  processions,  is  very  ancient.  At  the 
close,  we  see  a  crowd  of  persons,  clearly  mourners,  and  all  the  historians 
admit  that  Edward  was  sincerely  lamented  by  his  subjects. 

Harold  lost  not  a  moment  in  seizing  on  the  throne.  Scarcely  was  die 
corpse  of  Edward  deposited  at  Westminster,  than  he  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king.  This  hcl  has  not  been  forgotten  in  the  tapestry.  We 
behold  Harold,  his  mantle  on  his  shoulders,  leaning  on  his  battle  axe : 
two  men,  also  wearing  mantles,  stand  before  him ;  one  presents  him  with 
the  crown,  while  the  other  seems  to  say  that  it  is  the  crown  of  Edwvd. 
Tlie  moment  of  the  late  king's  sickness,  owing  to  the  irr^;ular  disposidon 
of  the  tapestry  already  noticed,  is  placed  along  side  of  the  section  in  whidi 
Harold  is  proclaimed  3  was  it,  in  order  to  connect  these  two  drcunutan- 
ces,in  view  of  showing  that  Harold  seized  the  throne,  even  d^ore  Edward 
was  buried,  the  reason  why  Matilda  and  her  ladies  purposely  caused  the 
irregularity  which  exists  ?  If  so,  the  tapestry  differs  from  the  statement 
of  most  of  the  historians,  who  declare  that  the  crown  was  not  given  to 
Harold  till  after  the  burial  of  Edward.  The  other  man,  who  stands  before 
Harold,  holds  a  battle  axe.  The  inscription  explains  that  they  gave  the 
crown  to  Harold  :  Hie  dederunt  Haroldo  coronam  regis. 

The  section,  immediately  following,  represents  Harold  seated  on  tbe 
throne.     He  wears  a  mantle,  the  crown  on  his  head  :    in  his  right  hsml, 
he  holds  a  sceptre,  and  in  the  left,  a  globe  surmounted  by  a  crosi.    Hu 
residet  Harold,  rex  Anglorvm.     At  his  left  side  is  a  man  outstretching  his 
arms :  his  dress  is  long,  and  sweeps  on  the  ground :  underneath  is  a  pal- 
lium and  the  chasuble  or  cope  which  the  priests  wore  when  cdebrtting 
the  mass  ;  above  the  head  of  this  man  is  Uie  inscription,  Stigend  ardde- 
piscopus :  Stigand,  archbishop.    Ingulphus,  and  his  copyist  Florentin,  of 
Worcester,  say  that  it  was  Alfred,  archbishop  of  York,  who  crowned 
Harold :    William  of  Poictiers  and  Ordericus  VitaUs,  on  the  contiaij, 
assert  that  it  was  Stigand,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  although  the  other 
prelates  and  barons  of  the  kingdom  had  not  given  their  consent  to  the 
election,  and  that  this  archbishop  himself  was  under  an  interdict  pronoun- 
ced against  him  by  Pope  Alexander  the  Second^  he  having  been  acdued 
of  simony,  and  other  breaches  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.    The  testimonj 
of  these  two  last  historians,  corroborated  by  the  tapestry,  appears  die 
preferable,  more  especially  if  we  take  into  account  the  conduct  ofWilhin 
towards  Stigand,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  which  shows  that  he  wis 
highly  displeased  with  this  prelate.     After  ms  victory,  he  refused  to  be 
crowned  by  him,  although  that  privilege  was  part  of  his  saceidotal  prero- 
gative, as  Ingulphus  remarks,  but  conferred  that  honour  on  Aldred,  or 
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Albert,  archbishop  of  York.  WiUiam  did  more,  for  he  deposed  him  in  a 
council  hehi  at  Westminster,  two  years  afterward,  in  1068,  and  gaye  his 
diocese  to  Lanfranc,  the  first  abbot  of  St.  Stephen's,  at  Caen. 

On  both  sides  of  the  throne,  Harold  sees  his  new  subjects,  who  seem,  by 
their  actions,  to  be  recognizing  him  for  their  sovereign  :  on  the  right  are 
two  men,  wearing  manUes  on  their  shoulders,  one  of  whom  holds  up  his 
sword  in  the  air,  and  appears  to  be  the  representative  of  the  higher  nobi- 
lity and  the  barons.  On  the  left  are  a  crowd  of  persons  presenting  their 
hands  and  bowing  their  heads,  in  token  of  allegiance.  Tliis  ceremony  is 
followed  by  a  remarkable  event,  narrated  by  all  the  old  chroniclers  3  we 
allude  to  the  comet  which  appeared  in  the  month  of  April,  1 066.  The 
ancient  historians  differ  as  to  the  day  on  which  this  comet  appeared, 
and  also  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  it  was  visible.  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
fixes  it  on  the  14th  of  the  kalends  of  May,  or  the  18th  of  April : 
Florentin  of  Worcester,  and  Bertold  of  Constances,  (who  continued  the 
chronicle  of  Hermannus  Contractus  up  to  the  year  1 1 00,  when  he  died,) 
fix  it  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  same  kalends,  which  corresponds  with  the 
24th  of  April.  P^re  Labbe,  the  learned  Jesuit,  corrects  Bertold,  who  is 
the  only  author  he  quotes,  and  insists  that  the  comet  was  first  seen  on  the 
evening  of  the  23rd  of  the  same  month.  According  to  Florentin,  of 
Worcester,  it  was  visible  during  seven  days :  according  to  the  Roman  de 
Rou,  fourteen  -,  according  to  O^ericus  Vitalis  and  William  of  Jumieges, 
fifteen  ;  according  to  Bertold,  and  after  him,  Labbe,  thirty  days. 

The  speculators  and  the  credulous  of  diose  days  did  not  fail  to  attribute 

the  overthrow  of  Harold,  and  all  the  changes  in  the  form  of  government 

effected  by  the  Conqueror,  to  this  celestial  phsenomenon.    The  folloviing 

verses,  from  an  old  chronicle  published  by  Labbe,  commemorate  the 

superstition  of  the  times  : 

Sezagenus  erat  seztus  millesimus  annus 
Cum  pereunt  Angli  stellft  monstrante  cometu. 

As  well  as  these  two  leonine  verses  : 

Anno  milleno  sezageno  quoque  seno 
Anglonim  metsB  flammas  sensere  cometic. 

In  the  same  superstitious  spirit  this  comet  is  spoken  of  by  Ingulphus, 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  the  Roman  de  Rou,  and  Matthew  of  Westminster. 

This  comet  was  first  seen  in  the  west,  and  travelled  towards  the  south. 
It  is  represented  in  the  tapestry  as  a  large  star,  from  the  rim  of  which 
rays  are  darting  out,  which  form  a  bright  circle.  We  observe  people 
attentively  looking  at  it,  one  of  whom  is  turning  away  his  head  :  perhaps 
this  was  intended  to  denote  the  alarm  it  had  created  among  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people.  The  inscription  is,  Uti  mirant  stell^.  Two  lines 
drawn,  one  above  the  letter  t  in  mirant,  and  the  other  above  the  letter  a 
in  Stella,  induce  us  to  read  isti  mirantur  ateUam,  they  are  wondering  at 
the  star. 

It  is  difiicult  to  say  positively  what  the  next  section  means.  Harold  is 
on  the  throne,  resting  on  a  lance,  the  crown  on  his  head :  he  bends  his 
head  so  as  to  listen  to  some  one  who  is  speaking  to  him.  The  inscription 
is  simply,  Haroldus ;  but  as,  in  the  lower  border  it  seems  to  have  been 
designed  to  paint  the  sea  covered  with  small  vessels,  and  as  we  know  that 
Tosti,  Harold's  eldest  brother,  discontented  at  being  refused  his  share  of 
the  inheritance  of  Godwin,  their  father,  had  formed  a  party  with  the  Norwe- 
gians and  made  a  descent  on  the  northern  counties  of  £ngland,  there  is 
every  probability  that  Harold  was  listening  to  the  news  of  this  invasion,  an 
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invasion  that  compelled  him  to  march  precipitately  against  these  enemies, 
by  whom  he  was  detained  too  long  to  be  able  to  attack  William,  when  he 
was  landing  at  Pevensey.  Intelligence  of  the  usurpation  of  the  crown  of 
England  by  Harold  soon  reached  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  This  circum- 
stance is  marked  in  the  tapestry  by  a  vessel  on  the  shore  :  the  anchor  is 
dropped  3  the  sailors  are  furling  the  sails  :  and  one  sailor  is  seen  wnlking 
over  the  sand.  The  inscription  is  :  Hie  navis  Anglica  venit  in  terram 
Willelmi  duds  :  Here  the  English  ship  comes  into  the  territory  of  Duke 
William.  If  we  believe  Ordericus  Vitalis,  it  was  Toati  himself,  the 
brother  of  Harold,  and  the  brother  in  law  of  William,  for  be  had  married 
the  sister  of  the  duke's  wife,  who  persuaded  William  to  cross  over  to 
England  to  claim  the  crown  which  had  been  pronlised  to  him,  and  for  the 
guarantee  of  which  Harold  had  pledged  his  oath.  The  Roman  de  Rou 
and  the  Chronicle  of  Normandy,  give  a  copious  account  of  several  coun- 
cils held  on  this  occasion,  as  also  of  the  different  expedients  to  which  the 
duke  resorted,  to  raise  an  army  and  supplies  among  his  own  subjects  and 
his  allies.  W^e  shall  not  here  enter  into  details,  not  only  because  William 
of  Poictiers  and  Ordericus  Vitalis  take  no  notice  of  them,  but  because 
also  the  tapestry  passes  all  at  once  to  the  orders  which  the  duke  gave  to 
build  ships  and  make  all  necessary  preparations  for  this  expedition.  The 
inscription  is :  Hie  fVillelmus  jussit  naves  ctdtficare:  Here  William  ordered 
vessels  to  be  built.  He  is  seated  on  his  throne,  his  mantle  thrown  entirely 
across  his  shoulders,  his  arms  hanging  by  his  sides :  on  his  left  is  a  raao, 
also  wearing  a  mantle,  and  seated,  in  the  act  of  stretching  out  his  hand  to 
an  artizan  who  holds  an  instrument,  which  seems  to  be  an  axe  or  hatchet, 
and  issuing  the  orders  of  William.  He  apparently  is  Robert,  earl  of 
Mortaigne,  uterine  brother  of  the  duke,  and  also  brother  of  the  bishop  of 
Bayeux,  who  took  a  very  considerable  part  in  the  invasion,  and  who6e 
birth,  moreover,  gave  him  great  influence  at  the  ducal  codrt.  It  is  most 
probable  that  Matilda  and  her  ladies  have  represented  him  here  as  par- 
taking of  the  anxiety  which  the  duke  must  have  felt  in  building  and 
provisioning  his  fleet.  At  the  right  hand  of  William  is  a  man  standing 
up  :  he  wears  a  mantle  :  this  dress  denotes  that  he  was  a  powerful  baron 
or  one  of  the  principal  oflicers  of  William*s  army. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next. J 


SUBJECTION  OF  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS  TO  NORMANDY. 


Before  Charles  the  Simple  ceded  Neustria  to  Rollo,  as  narrated  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Magazine,  the  Channel  Islands  were  under  the  dominion  of 
the  kings  of  France,  who  appointed  local  governors.    It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  thev  were  ^nted  to  Rollo,  when  he  took  possession  of  Neus- 
tria, or  Normanay,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  well  founded,  for  the  extent 
and  boundaries  of  the  grant  are  expressly  limited  bu  the  sea^  and  conse- 
quently,  whatever  was  not  on  the  continent  must  have  been  excluded, 
accordmg  to  the  strict  conditions  of  the  treaty.    This  aoepticisnit  on  our 
part,  applies  solely  to  the  legality  of  the  transaction ;   we  think  it  highly 
probable  that  Rollo  laid  claim  to  the  islands,  for  what  could  restrain  the 
ambition  of  so  daring  a  chieftain,  when  he  had  no  one  to  dread  but  a  con- 
temptible opponent  ?    But  as  a  question  of  right,  we  believe  that  the  cession 
of  Neustria  did  not  include  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Serk.    ^'f 
consider  the  authority  of  Robert  Casnalis  decisive  on  this  point,  who  declares 
that  these  islands  were  given  up  to  Duke  Williani,  the  son  of  Rollo. 
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Duke  Williain,  havinr  attained  to  the  age  of  majority,  was  not  long  before 
he  made  the  Bretons  teel  the  weight  of  his  sword,  and  he  soon  proved 
himself  not  inferior  to  his  father  in  courage  and  skill.  Some  authors  affirm 
that  Duke  William  brought  the  Bretons  under  complete  subjection,  but 
subsequent  events  prove  the  contrary.  However,  this  unfortunate  prince 
having  some  distmtes  with  Arnoul,  duke  of  Flanders,  was  murdered  in  942, 
in  an  island  on  the  river  Sommc,  whither  he  had  been  treacherously  drawn 
b]r  Arnoul,  under  the  pretext  of  holding  a  ccmferencc  to  settle  the  preli- 
minaries of  a  treaty  of  peace. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  the  possession  of  these 
islands,  by  his  infant  son  Richara.  During  his  minority^  some  of  the  Nor- 
mans,  who  still  adhered  to  their  old  system  of  idolatry,  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  the  young  duke  to  renounce  to  his  vows  of  baptism,  and  abolish 
the  Christian  creed :  they,  moreover,  made  gpreat  efforts  to  create  a  rebellion, 
and  these  malcontents  joined  another  band  of  those  barbarous  and  predatory 
nations  who  had  collected  together  under  Setric  and  Rodard,  and  committed 
great  ravages  in  Brittany  and  Normandy.  They  were,  however,  totally 
defeated  the  following  year  by  Huguel  and  the  Christian  Normans. 

These  were  not  the  only  enemies  that  Didie  Richard  had  to  oppose. 
Louis,  king  of  France,  jealous  to  see  Normandy  and  these  islands  separated 
from  his  crown,  laid  a  scheme  to  massacre  the  young  prince  and  his  adhe* 
rents :  but  Osmond,  the  duke*s  preceptor,  having  discovered  this  perfidious 
design,  secretly  wrapt  him  up  in  a  bundle  or  truss  of  hay,  and  carried  him 
out  of  the  town  of  Laon,  where  he  then  was  sojourning  with  the  French 
king.  He  was  kept  strictly  concealed  for  twelve  months,  when  his  troops 
gained  a  complete  victoty  over  his  enemies  and  took  Louis  prisoner,  who, 
ss  the  price  of  his  liberty,  was  compelled  to  recognise  the  legal  claims  of 
Richard  to  the  dukedom  of  Normandy,  and  accept  his  homage.  Lothaire, 
who  tncceeded  Louis,  no  less  anxious  than  his  predecessor  to  recover  this 
province,  made  several  attempts  to  surprise  the  duke,  but  always  without 
success. 

In  964,  Richard  re-established  many  abbies  and  priories  that  had  been 
devastated  during  his  minority,  and  founded  some  new  ones,  among  which 
was  the  famous  wbey  of  Mount  St  Michel,  on  which  occasion  he  banished 
to  Guernsey  many  of  the  Norman  ecclesiastics,  whose  dissolute  conduct  had 
brought  disgrace  on  the  church  and  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  people. 
This  prince  made  many  pious  donations,  and  died  in  096,  being  succeeded 
by  his  son  Richard. 

Duke  Richard  the  Second  entered  into  a  war  with  England,  but  this  was 
Boon  terminated  by  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Emma  with  Ethelred.  When 
Sweno,  king  of  Norway,  made  a  descent  on  the  English  coast,  Ethelred  sent 
his  wife  Emma,  with  their  two  sons,  Alfred  and  Edward,  over  to  Normandy, 
that  they  miffht  receive  protection  from  their  uncle,  and  he  afterwards 
joined  tnem  himself  This  marriage,  together  with  the  double  alliance 
which  Richard  formed  with  the  Di&e  of  Bretagne,  caused  several  years  of 
peace  in  Norraandv,  which  continued  till  the  death  of  Maud,  daughter 
of  Duke  Richard  the  First,  who  had  been  married  to  Eudon,  earl  of  Blois. 
i>he  died  without  issue,  which  created  severe  disputes  about  the  succession 
of  her  estetes,  her  husband  and  her  brother  both  claiming  the  inheritance. 
Richard,  however,  finally  secured  his  pretensions. 

We  may  naturally  suppose  that  this  duke,  who  had  not  been  so  much 
harassed  by  continental  wars  as  his  predecessors,  did  not  neglect  to  improve 
8o  essential  a  part  of  his  dominions  as  the  Channel  Islands.  He  died  in 
1086,  leaving  two  sons,  Richard  and  Robert,  who  had  a  great  struggle  for 
the  duchy,  which  was  at  last  decided  in  favour  of  Richara,  because  he  was 
the  elder.  But  he  suddenly  died  two  years  afterwards,  as  some  suppose,  by 
poison.  After  this  short  reign,  his  brother  Robert  obteined  the  dukedom 
without  opposition. 

Notwithiianding  that  this  prince  was  first  cousin  to  the  Duke  of  Brittany, 
he  renewed  against  him  the  old  quarrel  of  his  ancestors,  and  in  1032,  raised 
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a  considerable  army  under  the  pretence  of  ffoing  to  England  to  succour 
king  Edward,  his  cousin,  against  the  attack  of  Canute,  king  of  Denmark :  bat 
he  did  not  proceed  further  than  the  island  of  Guernsey,  where  he  remained 
a  fortnight,  and  on  his  unexpected,  return,  he  fell  upon  the  Bretons,  of  whom 
he  made  a  great  slaughter. 

Ancient  documents  relate  that  the  place  where  the  duke's  fleet  anchored 
in  Guernsey,  was  "before  a  bay  to  the  northward  of  the  Vale,"  from  which 
it  has  ever  since  been  called  "  Lia  baie  de  TAncresse,**  or  Anchoring  Bay, and 
it  is  further  narrated  that  the  duke,  on  his  landing,  found  there  a  settlement 
of  a  great  number  of  monks,  who  lived  in  community,  to  whom  the  duke 
confirmed  the  property  of  those  lands,  which  they  had  before  taken  posses- 
nion  of  without  the  prince's  authority.  It  is  also  said,  that  he  left  two 
engineers  to  fortify  the  island,  one  named  Barcha  des  Marescqs,  and  the 
other  John  de  Jerbourg,  who  built  the  Chateau  des  Marescqs  and  that  of 
Jerbourg,  to  which  they  gave  their  own  names :  this  statement,  however, 
wants  authentic  confirmation,  as  those  fortifications  are  usually  considered 
to  be  of  Saxon  structure,  and  consequently  more  ancient  than  the  time  fixed 
upon  for  their  erection. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  duke  gave  directions  for  the  proper  defence  of 
the  island,  but  on  the  supposition  that  there  were  two  such  engineers  as 
above  named,  the  great  probability  is,  that  their  duty  was  to  repair  these 
castles,  and  put  them  into  effective  condition,  and  not  that  they  originally 
built  them.  We  further  incline  to  think  that,  instead  of  their  giving  their 
names  to  the  two  castles,  thev  adopted  those  which  the  castles  bore.  This 
was  a  very  common  practice  m  France,  alid  exists  to  this  day  in  Guernsey 
and  Jersey,  where  the  owners  of  estates  are  called  by  their  names,  as  fre- 
quently as  by  their  baptismal  names.  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the 
castle  of  Jerbourg  (now  entirely  gone  to  ruins),  or  rather  the  peninsula  on 
which  it  stood,  originally  derived  its  name  either  from  Caesar's  Bourg,  or 
from  Cherbourg  in  r^ormandy,  and  that  the  castle  of  Des  Marescqs  was  so 
called  from  its  situation,  it  being  erected  on  a  little  rocky  mount  surrounded 
bv  marshy  ground,  called  in  French,  Marescq,  that  is,  the  Castle  in  the 
Maries. 

Soon  after  the  duke's  return,  he  reconciled  himself  with  Alain,  duke  of 
Bretagne,  and  undertook  a  journey  to  the  holy  land.  The  Normans  strongly 
objected  to  this  expedition,  saying  that  they  would  be  left  without  a  chier. 
**By  my  faith,"  replied  Robert,  "I  will  not  leave  you  without  a  chief  I 
have  a  little  bastard,  who  will  grow  up  to  manhood,  if  God  pleases :  choose 
him  at  once,  and  I  will  ^ive  him  seisin  of  the  duchy,  as  my  successor."  The 
Normans  acceded  to  his  wishes,  because,  as  the  old  chronicle  says,  the 
arrangement  suited  them :  they  swore  fiealty  to  the  child,  and  placed  their 
hands  between  those  of  the  boy  in  acknowledgment  of  his  superiority.  But 
several  chiefii,  and  particularly  the  blood  relations  of  the  ancient  dukes, 
protested  against  the  election,  saying  that  a  bastaitl  was  not  worthy  to  com- 
mand the  sons  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians.  But  the  friends  of  the  child 
rallied  round  him,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  king  of  France,  defeated 
the  opponents. 

Before  Robert  set  out  for  Jerusalem,  he  appointed  Alain,  duke  of  Brittany, 

guardian  to  his  son,  and  regent  of  Normandy  during  his  minority.  The 
eath  of  the  duke  happened  in  1086,  when  the  ftiture  conqueror  of  England 
was  nine  years  of  age.  Alain  behaved  towards  him  with  unshaken  kinoness 
and  honour,  and  in  quelling  many  insurrections  of  the  barons  who  wished, 
not  to  disturb  the  bastard's  claim,  but  to  limit  the  ducal  authority,  he  was  at 
last  made  prisoner,  and  confined  in  a  fortress  till  the  year  1039,  when  he  died. 
We  shall  reserve  for  a  future  number  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  Con- 
queror, and  shall  at  present  merely  notice  that  in  tiie  year  1061,  the  island 
of  Guernsey  being  attacked  by  a  strong  party  of  pirates,  the  inhabitants  sent 
privately  an  express  to  the  duice,  who  was  then  at  Valogne,  to  apprixe  him 
of  their  perilous  situation,  on  which  he  immediately  dispatched  some  of  hi& 
troops  under  the  command  of  Sampson  d' Anneville,  an  officer  of  his  hoasehold. 
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wlio  landed  at  St.  Sampson^s  harbour,  and,  being  joined  by  the  monks  and 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Mount  St.  Michel, 
he  attacked  the  pirates  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  then 
burned  their  ships.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  Duke  William  made 
several  ^ifls  of  land  to  Samiwon  d^Anville,  and  other  persons  who  had 
distinffuished  themselves  in  this  engagement.  Some  of  these  donations  are 
proved  by  unexceptionable  deeds,  of  which  we  shall  give  an  account  when 
we  write  on  the  history  of  the  fiefe  of  the  island. 


THB  SHIPWRECK  AT  THE   CASKETS. 


TiJis  ballad  was  composed  durine  the  sixteenth  century,  to  commemorate 
the  shipwreck  of  the  children  of  Henry  the  First,  kin?  ol  England  and  duke 
of  Normandy,  and  as  it  possesses  both  an  historical  and  local  interest,  it 
may  be  appropriately  inserted  in  this  Magazine. 


I. 


After  our  royal  king 

Had  foiled  his  foes  in  France, 
And  spent  the  pleasant  spring 

His  honour  to  advance ; 

II. 

Into  fiur  England  he  returned 

With  fiune  and  victory ; 
That  time  the  sutjects  of  this  land 

Received  him  Joyfully. 

III. 

Bat  at  his  home  return 

His  children  left  he  still 
In  France,  fur  to  scQOum 

And  purchase  learned  skill : 

IV. 

IKike  William,  nfith  his  brother  dear, 
Lord  Richard  was  his  name, 

Which  was  the  Earl  of  Chester  theu. 
And  thirsted,  after  fame. 

V. 

The  king^s  fair  daughter  eke, 

The  lady  Mary  bright, 
With  divers  noble  peers, 

And  many  a  hardy  knight. 

VI. 

All  these  were  left  together  there, 

In  pleasures  and  delight. 
When  that  our  king  came 

After  the  bloody  fight. 

vii. 

But  when  fUr  Flora  liad 
I>rawn  forth  her  treasure  dry, 

And  winter  cold  and  sad 
With  hoary  head  drew  nigh, 

VIII. 

Those  princes  all,  with  one  consent. 
Prepared  all  things  meet, 

To  pass  the  seas  for  fair  England, 
Whose  sight  to  them  was  sweet. 


IX. 


To  England  let  us  hie, 
Thus  every  one  did  say. 

For  Christmas  draweth  nigh  j 
No  longer  let  us  stay. 


X. 


But  spend  the  Christmas  time 
Within  our  father's  court, 

Where  lady  pleasure  does  attend 
With  many  a  princely  sport. 


XI. 


The  sailors  and  the  shipmen  all. 
Through  foul  excess  of  wine 

Were  so  disguised  that  on  the  sea 
They  showed  themselves  like  swine. 


XII. 


The  stem  no  man  could  guide. 
The  master  sleeping  lay. 

The  sailors  all  beside 
Went  reeling  every  way. 


XIII. 


So  that  the  ship  at  random  rode 
Upon  the  foaming  flood, 

Whereby  in  peril  of  their  lives 
The  princes  always  stood. 


XIV. 


Which  made  distilling  tears 
From  their  fair  eyes  to  &1], 

Their  hearts  were  filled  with  fears. 
No  help  they  had  at  all. 


XV. 


They  wished  themselves  upon  the  land 
A  thousand  times  and  more, 

And  at  the  last  they  came  in  sight 
Of  England's  pleasant  shore. 


XVI. 


Then  every  one  began 

To  turn  their  sighs  to  smiles. 
Their  colour  pale  and  wan  ; 

A  cheerful  look  exiles. 
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XVII. 


The  princely  lords  most  lovingly 
Their  ladies  did  embrace. 

For  now  in  England  we  shall  be, 
Quoth  they,  in  little  epaee. 


xviii. 


Take  comfort  then,  they  said, 
Behold  the  land  at  last ; 

Then  be  no  more  dismayed, 
The  worst  is  gone  and  past. 


XIX. 


But  while  they  did  this  joyful  hope 

With  comfort  entertain, 
The  goodly  ship  upon  a  rock 

In  sunder  burst  in  twain. 


XX. 


With  that  a  grievous  shriek 
Among  them  there  was  made. 

And  every  one  did  seek 
On  something  to  be  staid. 

XXI. 

But  all  in  vain  such  help  they  sought, 

The  ship  so  soon  did  sink. 
That  in  the  sea  they  were  constrained 

To  take  their  latest  drink. 

XXII. 

There  might  you  see  the  lords 

And  ladies  for  to  lie 
Amidst  the  salt  sea  foam 

With  many  a  grievous  cry. 

XXIII. 

Still  labouring  for  life's  defence 
With  stretched  arms  abroad. 

And  lifting  up  their  lily  hands 
For  help  with  one  accord. 

XXIV. 

But  as  good  fortune  would, 
The  sweet  young  duke  did  get 


Into  the  cock-boat  then, 
Where  sufely  he  did  sit. 


XXV. 


But  when  he  heard  his  sister  cry, 
Tlie  king's  fidr  daughter  dear. 

He  turned  his  boat  to  take  her  ia, 
Whose  death  did  dj^w  so  near. 

XXVI. 

But  while  he  strove  to  take 

His  sweet  young  sister  in, 
The  rest  such  shift  did  make 

In  sea  as  they  did  swim, 

XXVII. 

That  to  the  boat  a  number  got, 

So  many,  as  at  the  lasU 
The  boat,  and  all  that  were  therein 

Were  drowned  and  over-cast. 

XXVIII. 

Of  lords  and  gentlemen 

And  ladies  of  fhir  f^ice, 
Not  one  escaped  then, — 

Whicfti  was  a  heavy  case. 

XXIX. 

Three  score  and  ten  were  drowned  in  aJI, 

And  none  escaped  death. 
But  one  poor  butcher  who  had  swam 

Himself  quite  out  of  breath.- 

xxz. 

This  was  most  heavy  news 

Unto  our  comely  king. 
Who  did  all  mirth  refuse, 

This  word  when  they  dJd  bring. 

XXXI. 

For  by  this  means  no  child  he  had 

His  kingdom  to  succeed. 
Whereby  his  sister's  son  was  Uog, 

As  you  shall  plainly  read. 
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The  governor  is  not  only  the  chief  officer  among  the  military  in  thisislind, 
but  he  has  also  the  precedency  over  all  other  public  functionaries,  by  his 
representing  more  immediately  the  person  of  his  majesty.  This  important 
office  must  have  been  of  very  ancient  establishment  Mr.  Falle  alleges  that 
when  these  islands  were  subject  to  the  kings  of  France,  the  govemon  were 
styled  oomites  et  duces^  earls  and  dukes,  and  that  Loyeacon,  who  oomminded 
at  Jersey,  in  the  time  of  Olothaire  and  Charibert,  a.  d.  660,  was  called 
Comes ;  and  that  Anwarith,  who  had  the  same  command  two  hundred  years 
afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  was  call^  dux,  which  particulars 
that  author  says,  were  obtained  from  documents  kept  in  the  Abbey  of  Fon- 
tenellcs  in  Normandy,  cited  by  Du  Monstier  in  his  Neustria  Pia,  page  155, 
wherein  it  is  also  specified  that,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  Geroaldasi 
abbot  of  Fontenelles,  was  sent  to  Jersey  with  an  imperial  commission,  but 
the  subject  of  it  is  not  stated. 
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Though  it  does  not  appear  from  Mr.  Falle«  that  any  mention  is  made  of 
Guernsey,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  as  Loyescon  occumed  the  post 
of  governor  of  Jersey  in  the  time  of  St.  Maglorius,  who  had  all  the  Channel 
Islands  under  his  spiritual  care,  but  that  the  same  measures  were  adopted  by 
the  kings  of  France,  as  to  the 'temporal  government  of  Guernsey,  as  both 
islands  were  eaually  dependent  on  France,  till  they  were  annexed  to  Nor- 
mandy. The  dukes  of  that  province,  so  long  as  this  connection  lasted, 
appointed  their  own  officers,  and  when  Normandy  was  severed  from  Eng- 
land, this  right  devolved  on  the  king^s  of  England,  these  islands  forming  tiie 
last  remaining  fragment  of  the  inheritance  that  descended  to  them  from  the 
Conqueror. 

Many  princes  of  the  blood  held  these  offices  as  Dukes  of  Normandy,  the 
islands  being  considered  part  and  parcel  of  that  province*  the  king  of 
England's  eldest  son  having  the  title  of  Prince  of  Normandv,  as  he  now  has 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales.  For  though  king  Henry  tne  First  annexed 
these  islands  to  the  crown,  yet,  during  the  usurped  reign  of  king  Stephen,  the 
Earl  of  Anjou  (afterwards  king  Henry  the  Second)  remained  in  possession 
of  that  province,  together  with  these  islands,  until  he  obtained  the  throne^ 
when  he  conceded  uiem  to  John,  his  son.  Earl  of  Mortaigne^  to  whom  king 
Richard,  his  brother,  confirmed  the  same  after  the  death  of  king  Henry  the 
Second. 

In  all  probability,  the  Earl  of  Mortaigne  kept  these  islands  under  his  cus- 
tody even  after  he  was  king  of  England,  as  no  documents  mention  the  name 
of  any  other  governor  till  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Third,  and  many 
authors  attest  Uiat  he  came  frequency  over  to  the  islands,  after  he  was  seated 
on  the  throne.  This  prince,  as  well  as  his  predecessors,  had  his  delegate  here 
resident,  to  officiate  K>r  him  during  his  absence.  Raphael  de  Valmont  com- 
manded in  this  island  in  the  time  of  the  Earl  of  Aniou,  and  held  assizes,  we 
S resume  as  Bailiff;  and  Philip  D'Aubigny,  in  the  time  of  the  Earl  of 
lortaigne ;  for  as  these  princes  were  lords  of  the  islands,  they  were  also 
the  local  le^alators,  who  delegated  their  authority  to  their  deputies  both  in 
civil  and  military  matters.  It  is  not,  then,  surprisinfr  that,  under  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  the  Third,  we  find  the  governors  styled  in  their  commissions, 
cu8to£s,  ana  ballivi;    custodes,  or  guardians,  bein^  the  ancient  name 

generally  given  to  them,  and  sometimes,  captains,  till  the  separation  of ' 
uemsey  and  Jersey  into  two  distinct  jurisdictions ;  since  which  time  they 
have  always  been  called  governors. 

Prince  Edward,  afterwards  king  Eldward  the  First,  succeeded  king  John 
in  the  possession  of  these  islands.  We  have  seen  a  grant  of  confirmation  of 
his  to  W  iUiam  de  Chesney  of  certain  prerogatives  in  Guernsey.  .When  any 
of  the  lords  of  the  islanos  were  called  abroad,  or  that  his  own  afiairs  did 
not  permit  him  to  attend,  some  other  was  appointed  in  his  place,  and  of 
coarse  vested  with  proper  power,  duranie  bme  placiio^  during  pleasure  and 
with  the  right  of  revocation.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  Otho  de  Grandison, 
Henry  de  Cobham  et  John  de  Roqhes  were  appointed  his  lieutenants  or 
deputy  governors. 

In  a  court  of  chief  pleas  held  in  Guernsey,  Dionysius  de  Tilbury  is 
therein  represented  as  governor  and  receiver  of  the  island,  and  Rodolph  de 
Gind,  as  bailiff,  so  that  both  offices  were  then  occupied  by  different  indivi- 
duals )  from  which  time-may  be  dated  the  separation  of  the  military  from  the 
civil  authority.  This  took  place  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  reiffn  of 
Edward  the  First.  Among  the  mcuiuscripts  of  Mr.  William  Le  Maronant, 
it  is  stated  that  that  gentleman  '^  had  seen  an  authentic  translation  of  some 
vents  made  in  14S9  in  Guernsey,  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  brother  to  the 
king,  wherein  he  is  styled  Prince  and  Lord  of  these  islands.'*  We  shall  now 
give  an  instance,  in  the  same  reign,  when  it  was  otherwise. 

Thomas  d'£stfi«4d  (the  saoler  here)  had  his  effects  seized  for  the  benefit  of 
the  crown,  on  his  abteonding  from  the  island,  after  killing  a  man  who  had 
violently  attempted  to  rescue  a  prisoner  then  under  his  custody.  On  receiv- 
ing a  report  of  this  transaction,  king  Edward  sent  orders  to  institute  an 
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inquiry  into  the  facts,  and  it  was  addressed  to  Peirus  he  Marchamt,  imtns 
locum  Domim  Ottoms  de  Grandimm  in  insulS  Guernsey^  to  Peter  Le  Mardbant 
holding  the  office  of  Lord  Otho  de  Grandison  in  the  island  of  Guernsey ; 
and  two  months  afterwards  the  king,  on  the  receipt  of  his  answer,  referred 
the  case  to  William  de  Grenefend,  his  chancellor,  by  a  letter  wherein  he 
styles  the  said  Le  Marchant  ** bailiff":  consequently  he  must  have  dis- 
charged  the  functions  both  of  governor  and  bauiff  at  the  same  time ;  the 
former  by  virtue  of  the  delegation  of  Otho  de  Grandison,  and  the  latter  in 
his  own  right  But  this  was  too  great  a  trust  to  be  confided  to  any  indivi- 
dual, and  our  sovereigns  have  ever  since  separated  these  offices,  as  beitijg 
incompatible  with  each  other :  for  although  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  Sir 
Edmund  Andros,  a  gentleman  of  this  island,  was  invested  witn  both  commis- 
sions, yet,  notwithstanding  his  great  interest  at  court,  and  the  honourable 
posts  he  had  held  as  governor  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Virginia,  he  was 
obliged  to  appoint  a  lieutenant  bailiff  to  officiate  for  him  and  preside  on  the 
bench.  Neitner  has  the  governor,  for  a  long  time,  had  a  riffht  to  nominate 
the  bailiff,  dean,  or  the  procureur  and  contr61e,  for  Charles  the  Second 
found  it  desirable  to  deprive  them  of  this  high  prerogative,  and  reso-ve 
these  elections  for  the  crown,  for  which  object  he  formally  consulted  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council  who,  amongst  otner  reasons,  declared  that  the 
bailiff,  in  some  cases,  ought  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  governor. 

Before  anv  act  of  the  governor's  authority  can  he  put  into  execution  in 
the  islands,  his  commission  must  be  first  produced  before  the  royal  court 
If  he  should  be  absent,  a  certificate  of  his  having  taken  the  oath  of  office 
must  be  produced,  with  a  dispensation  from  the  kmr  to  excuse  his  personal 
attendance,  after  which  the  commission  is  entered  on  our  records.  The 
obligation  of  this  oath  is  not  only  to  keep  the  island  and  castles  under  sub- 
jection to  the  kinff  of  England,  and  to  uphold  the  royal  prerogative,  but 
also,  to  maintain  tne  privileges  and  ancient  customs  granted  by  our  crowned 
heads  to  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  to  observe  the  orai nances  of  the  court 

The  governor's  greatest  authority  is  over  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  the 
garrison,  he  having  supreme  military  command  over  them,  together  with  the 
right  of  punishing  any  offence  they  may  commit,  according  to  the  rales 
prescribed  by  the  articles  of  war ;  but  this  only  applies  to  breaches  of  mili- 
tary discipline.  The  crown  has  reserved  the  punishment  of  capital  crimes, 
assault,  &c.  to  the  civil  magistrates,  as  well  as  every  other  case  wherein  any 
inhabitant  is  concerned,  there  being  no  court  martial  ever  allowed  here 
except  between  soldier  and  soldier  for  military  disobedience.  If  a  soldier, 
living  and  dwelling  in  Castle  Comet,  as  thev  aid  formerly,  of  course  under 
the  immediate  charge  of  the  governor,  offended  against  the  course  of  justice, 
as  established  in  the  island,  the  bailiff  and  jurats  had  always  a  rijght  to 
demand  that  man  from  the  governor,  and,  if  he  refused  to  deliver  him  op, 
they,  in  that  case,  had  recourse  to  the  board  of  ordnance  for  redress,  though 
it  was  required  that  forty  days  must  elapse,  allowing  that  time  for  amicable 
adjustment 

Some  of  our  governors  formerly  have  been  authorized  by  their  patents 
to  appoint  officers  and  soldiers,  and  to  regulate  the  amount  of  their  pay. 

Formerly,  in  the  time  of  war,  when  additional  troops  were  sent  over  from 
England  for  the  defence  of  the  island,  and  they  could  not  all  be  conveniently 
loafed  in  Castle  Cornet,  it  was  customary  for  the  inhabitants  to  provide 
quarters  for  the  remainder  at  the  public  charge  of  the  island:  though,  in  the 
reign  of  kinj;  James  the  First,  when  some  adoitional  companies  were  ordered 
here,  the  king  in  council,  anxious  not  to  press  hard  on  the  natives,  sent  an 
order  to  the  bailiff  and  magistrates  to  "take  care  that  those  soldiers  com- 
mitted no  disorder,  and  that  the3r  paid  for  their  quarters  duly.** 

As  to  the  officers,  they  have,  time  out  of  mind,  provided  themselves  with 
their  own  lodgings,  notwithstanding  several  attempts  made  from  time  to 
time  to  charge  tiie  expense  on  the  inhabitants ;  and  at  even  a  comparatively 
recent  date  many  applications  have  been  made  for  that  purpose,  but  the 
government,  sensibfe  that  it  would  be  infringing  on  our  privileges,  granted 
them  a  commutation  out  of  the  exchequer. 
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The  governor  having  by  his  patent  the  command  of  Guernsey  and  all  the 
forts  and  forces  within  its  limit,  exercised  in  very  parly  times  g^eat  authority 
over  the  insular  militia,  but  it  did  not  extend  to  Alderney,  which  island, 
about  1683,  was  granted  by  the  crown,  on  a  lease  of  ninety-nine  years,  to 
Sir  Edmimd  Andros,  and  uterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  John  Le 
Mesurier,  Esq.,  who  subsequently  made  it  over  to  the  crown  for  an  annuity, 
after  which  the  governor  of  Guernsey  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
militia  there.  The  governor  appoints  commissioned  officers  in  the  militia 
of  the  bailiwick,  and  has  the  regulation  of  the  whole,  ordering  them  at 
pleasure  to  turn  out,  either  by  regiments  or  companies,  as  he  judges  it  to  be 
expedient  for  the  discipline  of  the  men.  This  power  is  exercised  with  great 
moderation  in  time  of  peace,  and  a  field  day  is  looked  to  rather  as  a  holiday 
than  one  of  toil.  Some  few  grumble,  but  it  is  rather  out  of  the. love  of 
disputation  than  from  any  real  grievance.  The  Guernsey  militia  are  a  very 
efficient  body :  the  artillery  are  admirable  marksmen,  and  have  challenged 
and  beat  the  artillery  of  the  line  stationed  in  the  garrison.  Indeed,  the  late 
Sir  John  Doyle,  when  governor,  wrote  to  the  government  that  he  would 
undertake  to  defend  the  island  against  any  attack  of  the  French  with  the 
local  militia  alone,  unaided  by  British  troops ;  and  though  this  be  a  highly 
flattering  compliment,  many  other  experienced  officers  have  assented  to  its 
truth. 

Guernsey,  being  left  without  any  regular  troops  in  1719,  the  Lieutenant- 
governor,  with  the  sanction  of  the  royal  courts  ordered  the  militia  to 
perform  in  turn  the  duties  of  the  others,  both  in  Castle  Cornet  and  in  the 
island,  which  continued  for  about  three  months,  when  some  invalids  were 
sent  from  England  to  relieve  them.  Our  constant  watches  round  the  island, 
in  time  of  war,  are  also  under  the  governor's  directions,  as  well  as  the 
reparation  of  the  batteries  and  forts,  when  he  thinks  they  require  it ;  but  he 
has  no  right  to  order  any  new  fortification  to  be  erected,  without  first  con- 
sulting the  bailiff  and  jurats,  and  receiving  the  command  or  sanction  of  his 
majesty  in  council. 

Notwithstanding  the  severa^  prerogatives  of  the  governor  touching  the 
insular  militia,  he  cannot  punish  any  of  them  for  neglect  of  duty,  disobe- 
dience, or  any  other  fault,  being  expressly  forbidden  by  several  orders  in 
council  not  to  imprison  any  one.  If  a  militiaman  misbehaves,  his  officers 
report  him  to  the  procureur,  who  brings  him  before  the  royal  court,  who 
then  judge  whether  he  is  fixity  or  innocent,  and  act  accordingly. 

The  states  of  this  island  cannot  duly  be  assembled  unless  the  governor  is 
previously  apprized  of  their  intention.  The  reason  of  this  is  very  evident. 
The  states,  composed  of  the  magistrates,  clergy,  and  constables,  are  pre- 
sumed to  represent  all  the  inhabitants,  and  the  governor,  as  representative 
of  his  majesty,  has  a  right  to  be  present,  in  case  ne  should  have  any  thing 
to  communicate  for  the  good  of  his  majesty's  service,  or  for  the  safety  and 
improvement  of  the  island,  and  thus  ^ve  the  whole  meeting  an  opportunity 
of  deliberating  upon  it ;  moreover,  his  attendance  is  also  needed  to  see  that 
nothing  be  done  contrary  to  the  royal  prerogative.  For  similar  reasons, 
the  governor  has  a  right  to  meet  our  court  at  the  chief  pleas,  which  are 
held  three  times  in  every  year,  that  the  free  tenants  may  do  homage  to  the 
king,  represented  on  these  occasions  by  the  royal  court,  as  also  for  the 
enactment  of  ordinances,  as  they  may  be  demanded  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  the  island. 

It  is  a  general  notion  among  us  that  the  governors,  without  distinction, 
were  anciently  at  the  charge  of  paying  both  the  lieutenant-governor  and 
the  garrison,  but  this  notion  is  incorrect,  and  the  error  arises  mm  not  con- 
sidering the  different  manner  in  which  that  post  was  occupied.  They  who 
held  it  as  lords  of  the  islands,  either  by  appanage  or  in  ree  fiurm  from  the 
crown,  received  all  the  public  revenues,  and  conseauently  it  was  only  just 
and  reasonable  that  they  should  defray  the  official  expenditure :  but  they 
who  held  the  office  merely  as  governors,  representing  the  crown,  and 
receiving  a  salary,  could  never  have  afforded  to  support  the  garrison.  This 
distinction  is  too  obvious  to  require  further  illustration. 
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By  an  extent  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  in  Gueni«|y  and  its  dependen- 
cies, drawn  up  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward-  the  First,  it 
amounted  to  nine  hundred  livres  tournois,  Guernsey  being  rated  at  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-five ;  Seric  at  eighty  j  and  Aldemey  at  fifty.five,  and 
under  the  reign  or  king  Edward  the  Third,  the  governor's  salary  was  com- 
puted at  two  hundred  livres ;  four  deniers  being  at  that  time  equivalent  to 
one  penny  sterling.  The  king  had  also  a  constd>le  to  guard  Castle  Cornet, 
who,  in  time  of  war,  received  two  sols  per  diem,  and  in  time  of  peace  only 
sixteen  deniers.  And  this  appears  from  the  following  extract  from  the  old 
record : 

De  Mimstris  et  Officiariia  Castri  Dominus  Rex  habet  ihidem  et  habere  am- 
suevit  unum  Coiutcibularium  qui  percipit  per  diem  tempore  pacts  xvi  demert 
toumoia  maneke^  unde  qwUuor  valent  wuun  EstUng :  et  tempore  metus  guerra 
2  aoh  Ummois  ejusdem  moneUB.  These  words  seem  further  to  imply,  that 
this  constable  was  both  appointed  and  paid  by  the  king,  and  not  by  the 
l^overnor.  The  constable's  chief  command  appears,  by  a  fragment  fMreservol 
m  the  records  of  the  Tower  of  London,  to  have  been  limited  to  the  precincts 
of  Castle  Comet,  though  many  persons  have  thought  that  he  also  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  lieutenant-governor. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  estimate  of  the  salary  of  these  officers,  it  can- 
not be  looked  at  as  a  fixed  and  invariable  sum,  as  it  depended  entirely  on 
the  king's  pleasure  to  allow  more  or  less  to  one  or  to  the  other,  according 
to  their  merit,  or  the  esteem  he  might  entertain  for  them,  of  which  many 
instances  might  be  adduced ;  and  even  when  the  governor  nominated  hu 
own  lieutenant,  he  no  doubt  made  his  own  private  oar^n  with  him,  as  to 
the  amount  of  his  salary.  Of  course,  the  price  of  provisions  in  those  ancient 
days  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now,  as  is  proved  by  the  above- 
named  extents  of  Edward  the  Third.  For  example,  a  quarter  of  wheat  wss 
then  valued  at  six  sols ;  the  rents  for  1835  were  fixed  by  the  court  at  eight 
livres  fifteen  sols ;  and  in  1600  and  1818,  were  as  high  as  twenty-eight  livres. 
A  couple  of  fowls,  which  now  cost  on  an  average  three  shillings,  are  compated 
in  the  extent  to  be  worth  one  hundred  eggs,  and  we  shall  show  in  our  next 
number,  in  an  article  *^  On  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religious  Establish- 
ments in  Guernsey,"  that  one  hundred  eggs  were  formerly  worth  a  trifle 
more  than  sixteen  sols.  Now,  as  fourteen  sols  e^ual  one  mod«m  penny,  a 
couple  of  fowls  could  have. been  purchased  at  a  fraction  beyond  that  sum; 
from  which  we  may  infer,  that  a  penny  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
in  Guernsey,  would  purchase  as  much  provision  as  three  shillings  can  now 
command  in  1836. 

From  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey  have  been  separated  into  two  distinct  governments,  from  which  timl 
the  governors  have  in  genend  enjoyed  the  whole  revenue  of  the  crown, 
each  in  his  respective  island,  but  they  maintained  the  garrison  till  the  reiga 
of  king  Charles  the  Second,  when  the  castles  were  put  under  the  direction 
of  the  board  of  ordnance,  and  the  governors  exempted  from  that 
expense.  Lord  Hatton  was  the  last  governor  of  Guernsey,  whose  patent 
authorized  him  to  appoint  the  officers  and  pajr  them  and  the  troops  %  though 
it  is  true  that  some  uKter  commiasions  coiit^n  the  same  privilege.  This, 
however,  was  never  acted  up<m  since  his  time,  and  the  insertion  of  this  right 
appears  to  be  an  error  of  the  clerks,  who,  i^oceeding  af^r  the  old  routine, 
modelled  the  later  commissions  on  the  old  ones. 

As  the  g^emors  formerly  resided  in  the  island,  there  was  but  seldom 
any  need  for  a  lieutenant-governor,  unless  when  he  was  obliged  to  be 
absent,  in  which  case  he  appointed  a  deputy  at  his  own  expense.  The 
gOvefBor  dwelt  mostly  in  Caatle  C<Mrnet,  m  which  a  spacious  building  wts 
erected  for  his  accommodation,  but  after  th^  fatal  accident  that  beroi  it. 
wlien  Lord  Hatton  and  his  family  were  blown  up,  they  have  had  a  residence 
on  terfa  firma.  Since  that  period  also  the  govemom  have  been  non-resi- 
dmt,  and  the  acting  military  chief  has  been  the  lieutenant-governor. 
But  after  nonwresidence  was  permitted,  the  governor  still  onjoyed  all  the 
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king's  prerogatives  in  the  island  and  dependencies,  and  the  oIKce  dwindled 
down  into  a  mere  sinecure.  He  enjoyed  tlie  rents,  quit  rents,  tithes,  and 
champarts,  together  with  several  other  emoluments,  such  as  the  poulage  and 
treizieme,  but  he  was  obliged  to  allow  a  certain  proportion  of  tithes  to  tlu? 
rectors  of  the  parishes.  The  governor  used  formerly  to  provide  a  court 
house  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  also  a  prison,  in  consideration 
of  which  he  was  entitled  to  all  escheats,  forfeitures,  and  fines.  This  aggre- 
gate revenue  was  collected  by  an  affent,  called  the  king's  receiver,  who 
either  was  paid  by  a  salary,  or  farmea  it  at  a  stipulated  sum. 

A  question  has  been  started  among  many  persons,' whether  the  lieutenant- 

Sovemor  was  in  strictness  bound  to  execute  the  orders  of  a  governor  who 
id  not  reside  in  the  island.  They,  who  insist  on  the  affirmative,  maintain 
that  the  lieutenant-governor,  being  held  by  his  commission  to  obey  his 
superiors,  is  consequently  obliged  to  follow  such  directions  as  he  may 
receive  from  the  governor.  Those  who  hold  the  negative,  contei^d  that  a 
p>vemor  absent  has  no  direct  authority  over  a  g^ovemor  present,  unless  he 
is  specially  empowered  by  an  order  from  his  majesty  in  council,  who  is  the 
only  superior,  as  these  parties  affirm,  implied  by  the  wording  of  the  com- 
mission.   On  this  difference  of  opinion  we  offer  the  following  remarks. 

At  the  time  when  the  lieutenant-governor  was  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  ^vemor,  he  derived  his  whole  authority  from  him,  and  acted  merely 
as  his  agent,  or  at  most  as  deputy-ffovernor,  and,  when  so  circumstanced^ 
no  doubt  he  was  obliged  to  follow  tne  orders  of  his  constituent :  but  when, 
at  a  subsequent  date,  the  lieutenant-governor  held  his  commission  directly 
from  the  kin^  and  received  his  salary  from  the  exchequer,  he  became  rather 
the  king's  beutenant  than  the  governor's,  being  vested  with  the  same 
authority  as  the  governor,  and  representing  virtwU  officii  his  majesty's 
person  in  the  island,  quite  independently  of  the  sovemor.  The  chief  rule 
he  had  to  observe  was  to  fulfil  the  conaitions  of  his  oath  of  office,  which 
made  him  personally  and  directly  responsible  to  the  king,  and  if  he  violated 
it,  he  coula  not  plead  the  orders  of  tne  governor  in  his  defence,  the  gover- 
nor himself  being  subordinate  to  his  majesty.  The  lieutenant-governor  of 
this  island  is,  in  fact,  upon  the  same  footing  and  establishment  as  many 
local  governors  of  forts  and  castles  in  England,  and  receives  a  salary  direct 
from  the  crown.  The  governor,  for  a  long  time,  was  a  mere  sinecurist, 
merely  pocketing  Ihe  money  of  the  islanders,  and  rendering  no  equivalent 
This  office  is  now  id)olished,  the  late  Sir  William  Keppel  being  the  last 
who  held  it 

It  may  be  noticed,  that  in  former  times  the  governors  and  their  lieute- 
nants received  some  small  perquisites  from  Herm,  Jethou,  and  Lihou,  which 
wt»re  then  warrens  appenaant  to  the  king's  demesne.  All  three  of  them 
were  stocked  with  rabbits,  and  Herm  had  a  few  deer  and  some  red-legged 
partridges.  He  also  was  supplied  with  fish  from  a  larg^  pond,  called  the 
"  King's  Pond,''  which  was  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  swarmed 
with  carpt  eels,  and  other  fish.  These  were  alienated  from  the  crown  and 
let  on  perpetual  leases,  renewable  on  paying  a  fine  certain  every  twenty 
yean^  when  Major-General  Sutton  was  governor. 
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BsFOKB  making  any  remarka  on  the  recent  visit  of  Mr.  Bisset  Hawkins,  to 
Guernsey,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  gaol,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
oar  readers  to  peruse  a  orief  historical  notice  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
our  local  prisons. 

Many  controversies  have  arisen  at  different  times  between  our  governors 
and  the  royal  court,  concerning  the  right,  claimed  by  the  inbabitAntI,  of 
having  a  pnsQn  in  Castle  Comet,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  fiy  king 
John's  constitutions  it  was  not  allowed  to  imprison  any  x>erson  in  the  castle, 
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except  for  a  crime  that  deserved  corporal  punishment.  Debtors  were  sent 
to  other  prisons  appointed  for  their  reception,  the  distinction  of  which  w«s 
left  to  the  judgment  of  twelve  jurats,  as  the  following  extract  proves: 
Quod  nullus  debet  imprisonari  in  Castro,  nisi  in  casu  criminali  vitom  et  mem- 
brum  tangente,  et  hoc  per  judicium  duodecim  coranatorum  Jaraiontm^  sed  m 
aliis  liberis  prisonis  ad  hoc  deputaOs, 

'  Before  the  foundation  of  Castle  Comet,  no  doubt  but  there  were  prisons 
in  the  island,  both  for  thepunishment  of  civil  and  criminal  cases.  By  the 
extent  of  king  Henry  the  Third,  successor  to  kins  John,  six  portions  or  land 
had  been  appropriated  for  that  purpose  in  the  following  proportions:  three 
to  the  prior  of  St.  Leufroy ;  one  to  William  Robais ;  ana  two  others  to  the 
lord  or  the  fief  d*  Anne  viae  ;  and  each  of  them  was  bound  by  his  tenure  to 
keep  all  prisoners  in  safe  custody  within  his  jurisdiction.  We  subjoin  the 
original,  as  we  desire,  as  much  as  possible,  to  make  this  Magazine  a  record 
of  our  history,  to  which  future  reference  may  be  made.  In  eadem  insula 
sunt  sex  carucaUB  terras  quorum  prior  SanoH  ijeufiridi  tenet  tres  camaOat: 
Willelmus  Rohais,  unam  carueatom ;  et  in  feuda  de  Amuville  sunt  dva  cam- 
catcB  qucs  debent  et  solent  ad  tumum  suum  et  secundum  tenuras  prisonas  cusb 
dire.  After  which  it  is  added :  Sed  tempore  illo  non  fuerunt  castella  in 
Insulis :  But  in  that  time  there  were  no  castles  in  the  islands. 

We  have  stated  above,  purposely  in  vague  language,  that  '*  six  portions  of 
land  had  been  appropriated  for  that  purpose."  We  will  now  be  more 
definite.  The  Latin  expression  is  ^^  caracuta  terra.^^  There  has  been  much 
controversy  amonff  the  feudal  writers  as  to  the  signification  of  the  words, 
*'a  knight's  fee,  a  nide,  a  plough-land,  a  yard-land,  and  an  oxgane,"  some 
holding  that  these  words  denoted  a  specific  number  of  acres.  But  Lord 
Coke  mis  very  clearly  shown  that  each  of  these  words  applies  to  the  qnality, 
and  not  to  the  quantity  of  land ;  to  its  value,  and  not  to  its  content  Those 
who  are  curious  on  the  subject  of  the  estates  of  knights,  barons,  earls,  and 
dukes,  are  referred  to  the  article  on  the  **  Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords," 
published  in  the  third  number  of  this  Magazine.  Carucata  I«m9  is  rendered 
by  Coke,  a  *'  plough-land,**  which  he  says  was  the  same  as  a  ^^hide  of  land/* 
and  he  explains  it  to  be  ^'  as  much  as  one  plough  can,  by  a  course  of  hui- 
bandry,  plough  in  one  year.**  *  We  thus  see  the  value  of  the  **  portions  of 
land**  which  were  granted  formerly  in  this  island  to  d^^y  the  expense  of 
the  prisons. 

The  words,  ^*  but  in  that  time  there  were  no  castles  in  the  islands,'*  must 
be  limited  in  their  construction,  for  they  only  allude  to  Castle  Cornet,  or 
any  castle  fit  to  keep  prisoners  in,  as  the  castle  of  Mount  St.  Miehel,  in  the 
Vale  parish,  was  certainly  then  in  existence,  and  that  of  Des  Marescqs,  near 
the  town,  must  have  been  erected  long  before  tlie  tim^  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, as  well  as  maiiy  other  small  ones  round  the  coast. 

In  the  reign  of  king  John,  the  court  were  empowered  to  commit  prisoners 
to  Castle  Comet  in  criminal  cases,  and  as  this  f6rtress  became  more  spscious 
by  the  additional  works  made  to  it  from  reign  to  reign,  it  is  probable  that  a 
prison  for  civil  offences  was  constructed,  either  by  the  crown,  or  periisps  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  by  their  tenure,  as  already  shown,  were  obliged 
to  keep  prisoners  in  safe  custody.  The  inhabitants  in  general  luplj 
contributed  towards  the  erection  of  Castle  Cornet  formerly,  as  they  do  to  this 
day  in  maintaiuing  the  bulwarks  round  ihe  i9land,  and  barriers  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea.  It  was  in  consideration  of  these  and  other  ser- 
vices, that  the  Earl  of  Anjou  exempted  them  from  all  foreign  taxes,  which 
was  urged  as  a  strong  argument  against  the  military,  when  Aey  insisted  on 
making  the  castle  a  pure  garrison,  quite  independent  of  the  civil  power, 
notwimstanding  the  authority  given  by  all  our  ancient  sovereigns  to  the 
court  to  inspect  it,  and  see  diat  at  all  times  it  was  well  stored  with  arms  and 
provisions: 

By  the  extent  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  in  Guernsey,  drawn  up  in  the 
fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Third,  the  gaoler,  or  as  he  wM 

*  First  iDtUtute,  p^gt  111,  Edition,  Thomas. 
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more  j^litely  called  the  '^Portier  du  Chateau,"  was  paid  by  the  king  at  Uie 
rate  oi  twelve  deniers  per  diem.  He  also  received  a  small  proportion  of 
wine  and  salt  from  strangers,  who  came  loaded  with  them,  and  also  of  earth- 
enware and  canvass. 

As  population  increased,  the  cells  in  Castle  Cornet  became  insufficient  io 
lodge  the  prisoners.  They  were,  moreover,  close  and  unhealthy.  The 
necessity  of  a  new  establishment  forced  itself  at  length  on  public  opinion,^ 
and  after  many  endeavours,  and  great  disputes  between  the  town  and  country 
parishes,  as  to  the  mode  of  meeting  the  required  expenditure,  the  states 
succeedcid  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  town  to  the  construction  of  the 
present  prison,  and  to  the  payment  of  the  cost  by  a  general  tax,  for  which 
purpose  an  order  in  council  was  soon  obtained,  it  was  erected  in  181 1,  at  a 
charge  of  eleven  thousand  pounds.  The  repairs  of  the  buildine,  and  the 
maintenance  of  all  prisoners,  except  those  confined  for  debt,  are  (fefrayedby 
the  crown  :  this  however  is  with  some  limitation,  and  was  so  decided  by  the 
royal  court,  in  1823,  in  a  cause  between  his  majesty's  receiver  and  the 
constables  of  St.  Peter's  Port.  The  rule  laid  down  on  tihat  occasion  was  the 
following .  The  receiver  is  not  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  such  prisoners 
as  are  lodged  in  prison  by  the  constables  for  trial,  but  only  of  those  who 
have  been  tried  and  committed  by  a  judicial  sentence. 

This  prison  was  originally  calculated  to  accommodate  nineteen  prisoners  . 
in  separate  cells ;  to  wit,  two  for  women,  five  for  debtors,  eight  for  telons, 
and  lour  lock-up  cells  for  the  use  of  the  constables,  to  contain  prisoners 
previously  to  examination.  There  is  a  black  hole,  which  is  in  the  same 
torm  as  the  other  cells  for  felons,  but  painted  black,  and  light  is  excluded : 
air  is  admitted  by  a  tube.  There  is  one  spacious  yard,  where  debtors  are 
allowed  to  walk.  The  felons  have  access  to  an  open  eallery,  in  which  they 
take  their  exercise :  the  premises  are  particularly  clean  and  airy.  There 
are  no  day  rooms.  The  cells  for  the  fetons  are  nine  feet  by  seven :  for  the 
debtors,  sixteen  by  nine :  the  cells  are  washed  once  a  week,  and  white- 
washed yearly.  From  the  cells  the  prisoners  cannot  see  each  other ;  but  by 
loud  talking  they  can  hear  one  another.  They  sleep  on  straw  palliasses, 
and  wooden  bedsteads.  Each  prisoner  has  three  blankets  and  a  counterpane 
in  summer,  and  an  extra  allowance  in  winter,  which  are  washed  and  aired 
once  a  month :  the  debtors  hire  beds,  if  they  wish,  as  they  are  only  allowed 
straw  and  blankets  at  the  expense  of  the  arresting  creditor ;  in  winter  and 
summer  the  debtors  are  unlocked  from  eight  till  sunset:  the  felons  have  the 
same  indulgence  from  ten  till  two.  Tne  jurats  of  the  royal  court  are 
required,  by  an  ordinance,  to  visit  the  prison  by  rotation,  quarterly.  There 
is  a  resident  keeper,  but  no  turnkeys.  Corporal  punishment  is  not  inflicted. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Fry,  a  lady  more  eminent  for  hw  zeal  than  her 
discretion,  for  the  visit  of  Mr.  Bisset  Hawkins,  who  has  recently  inspected 
the  prison.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that  we  possess  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee for  the  proper  management  of  the  gaol,  in  the  constant  superintend- 
ence of  our  jurats,  who,  at  least  in  our  judgment,  must  be  better  able  to 
frame  regulations  adapted  to  our  locality,  than  a  stranger  to  our  customs  and 
habits.  To  model  our  prison  on  the  system  of  a  county  gaol  in  England  is 
preposterous ;  yet  such  seems  to  be  the  wish  of  Mr.  I^iwkins.  He  has, 
however,  hinted  at  some  changes  which  would  be  beneficial,  and  recom- 
mended others  of  which  we  totcdly  disapprove. 

In  the  first  place,  he  objected  to  felons  beinz  permitted  to  see  their  friends 
from  ten  till  two,  unless  in  the  presence  of  the  keeper.  It  certainly  does 
appear  to  us  that  this  indulgence  o^ght  to  be  discontinued,  for  it  is  the  total 
absence  of  all  social  intercourse  which  renders  punishment  dreadful :  but  if 
felons  are  permitted  to  receive  visits  four  hours  daily,  and  thus  obtain  that 
a^^mpathy  which  alleviates  their  mental  anguish,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  very 
little  impression  is  made  on  their  minds.  The  infliction  of  punishment  at 
all,  is  an  evil,  but  it  is  an  unavoidable  one :  it  contemplates  the  reformation 
of  the  criminal  himself,  and  should  be  so  administered  as  to  deter  others 
from  the  commission  of  crime.     When,  therefore,  sentence  is  once  awarded, 
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it  ought  to  be  carried  into  elfeet  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  severity  to  pio- 
duce  repentance  in  the  individual,  and  dread  among  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity :  but  we  apprehend  that  both  these  objects  are  defeated  by  alloniag  i 
felon  four  hours  daily  intercourse  with  his  associates. 

Mr.  Bisset  Hawkins  next  objected  io  the  prisoners  being  allowed  to 
purchase  wine,  spirits,  and  tobacco.  In  this  we  coincide,  for  all  these 
articles  are  luxuries ;  and  a  man  who  has  violated  the  law,  ought  to  be  limited 
to  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  a  morbid  benevolence  which  so  fsr 
sy  mpathizes  with  a  felon.  We  recollect  well  the  case  of  Faontleroy.  Before 
his  conviction,  all  London  was  indignant  against  this  accomplished  swindler, 
who,  under  the  garb  of  what  is  ycleped  *'  respectability,*'  robbed  hundreds 
of  fomilies  of  their  property,  a  practice  still  pursued  by  nsany  other  nscals, 
who,  on  the  strength  of  holding  some  public  office,  which  may  contain  a 
nest  of  villains,  insiQt  public  justice,  and  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  jurymen, 
reluctant  to  believe,  that  **  a  gentleman  of  large  floating  capital'*  cut  be 
any  thing  but  ''quite  respectable."  But  when  the  judge  sentenoed  Fami- 
tleroy  to  death,  and  thus  converted  uito^c^  what  was  before  pro6aii%, 
pious  ladies  flooded  cambric  handkerchief  with  salt  tears,  and  Newgate  was 
besieged  with  porters  deputed  by  mistaken  humanitv  to  carry  hot  pigeon 
pies  and  nice  jellies  to  a  vagabond,  who  had  treated  his  wife  like  a  brute, 
and  supported  his  libertinism  by  s^rstematic  forgery.  What  great  hardikip 
does  a  felon  sustain,  by  beinff  deprived,  for  instance,  of  tobaocol  Is  not  an 
honest  sailor,  whose  sea  stock  has  been  exhausted  hy  a  long  voyage,  obliged 
to  submit  to  a  similar  privation  ?  Are  not  soldiers,  in  campaign,  often 
reduced  to  short  commons]  Why  then  should  we  feel  so  much  ooimnisen- 
tion  for  a  man  who  has  violated  tine  lawl  If  he  had  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  decent  comfort,  what  claim  has  he  on  justice  to  be  reeled  with  luxuries} 

Mr*  Hawkins  next  objected  to  tiie  men  and  women  being  cxMBfioed  under 
the  same  roof,  ami  si^ggested  the  building  of  a  wall  across  the  aouthtin  psrt 
of  the  vard,  where  five  or  six  cells,  exclusively  for  women,  might  be  enily 
erected,  and  where  also  a  wash-house  could  be  built  We  approve  of  theie 
suggestions,  but  they  have  been  for  some  time  urged  on  the -attention  of  the 
jurats,  when  inspecting  the  ^ison,  by  the  present  keener.  M  tiw  M 
April,  I8S5,  as  appears  by  the  inspector's  book,  he  advised  the  tepmtimi  d 
the  men  from  the  women ;  and  on  the  6th  October,  1S8&,  h^  represented  to 
the  jurats  that  he  felt  the  greatest  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  a  wadi- 
house.  For  the  sake  of  ctoanliness  and  decency,  this  last  addition  ong'lit 
forthwith  to  be  commenced. 

It  would  also  be  highly  desirable  that  a  well  should  be  sunk  within  the 
walls,  as  at  present  there  is  only  a  tank  of  rain  water,  which  is  eertainlv 
laige  enouf  h,  but  in  warm  summers  the  water  is  flat  and  uupalaiabie.  Snch 
prisoners,  nowever,  as  are  sentenced  to  bread  and  water,  always  reoefte 
toast  in  water,  as  a  more  grateful  beverage. 

Mr.  Hawkins  also  was  displeased  that  there  was  not  a  sick  ward.  He 
regretted  further  tJiat  there  was  not  a  chapel,  and  a  chaplain.  Certainly 
there  ought  to  be  regular  religious  instruction  within  the  walls,  and  since 
the  Stat^  voted  a  large  sum  of  money  to  build  a  new  church  at  the  BomSt 
where  it  is  not  wanted,  they  cannot  object  to  make  a  further  grant  iot  m 
useful  an  object  as  the  refornuition  of  criminals.  We  would  also  soggeit 
that  some  portion  of  the  charit3Ed>le  spirit  which  is  poured  down  so  bouih 
teously  on  the  negro  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  shoaid 
descend  among  our  own  population,  that  it  may  not  be  said  of  us,  as  PHny 
said  of  his  countrymen :  Prosnmorum  incuriosi,  Umginqua  sedanmr :  Heed- 
less of  what  is  near,  we  pursue  that  which  is  afiur. 

Mr.  Hawkins  further  objected  at  the  want  of  classification  among  the 
prisoners,  the  convicted  felons  being  now  able  to  communicate  with  peraoiis 
unconvicted,  who  are  lodged  in  prison  preparatory  to  trial,  but  who  may  be 
innocent  This  ought  to  be  remedied,  especially  among  youths,  who  m^y 
learn  more  vice  in  a  dav's  conversation  with  an  old  offender,  than  tb'7 
^ould  pick  up  in  yean,  if  not  thrown  into  an  immediate  contact  with  callooi 
transgressors  of  the  law. 
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It  is  the  practice  in  county  gaols  in  England  to  supply  the  prisoners  with 
food:  our  plan  is  to  allow  each  prisoner  nine  pence  per  day,  which  fan 
spends  as  he  pleases.  Mr.  Hawkins  desires  to  introduce  the  English  plan 
into  Guernsey :  to  this  change  we  object  If  you  feed  the  felons,  and  when 
their  term  of  imprisonment  is  over,  turn  them  out  on  the  world  without  a 
farthing  in  their  pockets ;  since  they  cannot  starve,  they  will  have  recourse 
to  their  old  practices,  unless  they  can  immediately  obtain  work.  But  if  you 
allow  them  nine  pence  per  diem,  and  admonish  them  to  live  sparingly,  and 
save  some  of  this  gratuity,  then  they  can  leave  the  gaol  at  least  with  some 
pecuniary  protection.  You,  moreover,  sow  the  seeds  of  future  economy, 
it  is  a  fact^  which  we  can  state  on  the  best  authority,  that  many  prisoners  in 
Guernsey  have  adopted  this  advice.  One  man  saved  as  much  as  bought  a 
shirt  ana  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  many  have  left  with  several  shillings  in  their 
possession.  Our  mode  produces  the  best  possible  effect  on  the  drunkai*d, 
for  it  is  observed  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  prisoners  addicted  to 
intoxication  have  abstained  from  liquor,  the  motive  to  saving  conquering 
the  propensity  to  drink :  but  this  has  chiefly  happened  among  Guernsey- 
men,  for  coarse  John  Bull  has  little  prudence  or  moral  restraint. 

The  returns  taken  by  Mr.  Hawkins  to  London  of  the  state  of  the  prison 
for  the  last  three  years  were  as  follow? — 


1833 
1834 
1836 


Committed. 


Jfolat. 
87 
89 
71 


7 

90 

8 


Police  Prisoners 
released. 


Males. 

189 

157 

92 


Fmnalet, 
14 
33 
24 


Debtors. 


Males. 
17 
11 
13 


Females. 
0 
1 
1 


Total. 


Males. 
233 
267 
176 


Females, 
21 
32 
38 


In  eonduding  these  remarks,  we  venture  to  hope  that  our  authorities  will 
resist  every  attempt  at  the  introduction  of  the  county  gaol  system  into 
Guernsey.  Afr.  Hawkins  examined  every  department  of  the  prison  most 
minutely,  and  made  no  other  objections  but  those  we  have  reported  He 
found  the  bedding  clean  and  wholesome,  and  to  most  practi<»l  purposes 
every  tiling  was  efficient.  Whatever  changes  are  required,  let  them  be 
introduced  by  the  jurats,  for  we  have  had  sufficient  experience  in  the  loss  of 
■early  all  our  ancient  rights  and  privileges,  granted  by  our  kings,  and  con- 
finned  by  numerous  charters,  of  the  encroaching  character  of  the  govern- 
ment Purely  we  can  manage  our  own  local  afiairs  without  the  meddling 
interference  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  ner  co-adjutors.  We  can  appeal  to  the  happiness 
of  our  small  community  in  proof  of  the  soundness  of  our  institutions,  and 
their  beneficial  tendency.  Let  these  itinerant  philanthropists  domiciliate 
themselves  in  Ireland,  and  civilize  '*tbe  finest  peasantry  in  the  universe.'* 
There  they  will  find  ^* ample  room  and  verge  enough"  for  their  labours  i 
hut  we  want  them  not  in  the  Channel  Islands. 


» 


IMPORTS   AND   EXPOJBITS  OF  WINES  IN  GUERNSEY, 

FOR  SKVEN  YEARS,   1835  INCLUSiyE. 


Year. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Imports  above 
Exports, 

Gallons. 

OallooB. 

OallooB. 

1829 

159,957 

103,887 

56,070 

1830 

131,807 

77,999 

53,808 

1831 

12,3iA 

38,973 

33,371 

1839 

117,849 

54,838 

63,011 

1833 

264,801 

118,500 

151,701 

1834 

352,736 

207,023 

145,713 

1836 

114,354 

71,726 

4£,628 

Total. 

1,218,848 

666,946 

546,302 

Average  per  year,  78,043  gallons,  equal  to  619  pipes. 
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A  duty  of  £2  per  pipe  on  all  wines  would  thus  have  produced,  during;  the 
last  seven  years,  an  average  income  of  J01,23S  a  year.  The  least  production 
of  those  years  would  have  yielded  an  income  of  £656,  and  the  highest  £8,528. 


This  financial  table  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  a  gentleman,  on  whose 
accuracy  the  public  may  implicitly  depend.  The  attention  of  the  writer 
was  drawn  to  this  subject  by  reading  the  article  on  the  ^*  Billet  d'Et&f 
published  in  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine,  in  which,  inter  alia,  we 
noticed  the  remark  of  Mr.  Guille,  the  lieutenant-bailiff,  who  stated  that  an 
impdt  on  wine  would  yield  an  income  of  not  more  than  from  £300  to  £400 
per  annum.  The  document  furnished  to  us  is  intended  as  a  refutation  of 
that  statement. 

We  incline  to  think  that  our  correspondent  has  drawn  an  incorrect  infer, 
ence  from  just  premises,  for  we  do  not  clearly  see  that  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  would  necessarily  be  the  amount  on  which  the  duty  could  be 
levied.  To  explain  ourselves  more  clearly,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  wine 
merchant  who  m  any  given  year  imports,  say,  fifty  pipes  of  wine,  and  in 
the  same  year  exports  ten  pipes.  He  would  tnen  have  an  excess  of  imports 
over  exports,  at  tne  end  of^that  year,  of  forty  pipes.  Now,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  these  forty  pipes  would  be  consumed  in  the  island.  The  mer- 
chant might  have  imported  them,  when  new,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
them  in  store  for  several  years,  that  they  might  be  well  matured,  and  after 
having  brought  them  to  perfection,  every  one  of  these  forty  pipes  might 
ultimately  be  exported,  if  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  tnen  there  is 
an  evident  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  of  our  correspondent. 

The  true  point  to  be  established  is.  What  is  the  actual  consumption  of 
wine  in  the  island  for  any  one  year,  or  any  term  of  years  ?  for  the  tax  would 
only  ride  over  the  quantity  consumed.  Now,  we  have  shown  that  this 
cannot  be  ascertained  simply  by  striking  the  difference  between  the  imports 
and  exports;  supposing  then  that  the  States  were  to  sanction  any  such 
imp6t,  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  inspectors  to  keep  weekly  or 
monthly  accounts  with  every  wine  merchant  $  for  how  else  could  the  autho- 
rities know  the  amount  of  export,  the  amount  sold  in  the  island,  and  the 
amoimt  of  the  stock  on  hand,  imported  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  being 
matured,  previously  to  some  future  exportation.  Ever]^  one  knows  that 
Port  wine  ought  to  be  two  years  in  wooa  and  four  years  in  bottle  before  it 
is  drunk :  suppose  a  merchant  to  import  twenty  pipes,  is  he  to  pay  the  duty 
of  £2  per  pipe,  or  forty  pounds,  and  be  out  of  his  interest  and  capital  for 
six  or  seven  years  ? 

We  still  retain  our  former  opinion,  that  any  tax  on  wine  would  be  impo- 
litic, as  it  would  lead  to  a  system  of  excise  and  espionage,  and  invade  the 
legitimate  privacies  of  mercantile  operations.  If,  however,  we  have  mis- 
taken tHe  true  bearing^  of  the  question,  we  will  readily  insert  a  refutation 
in  our  next  number,  as  our  sole  object  is  the  elucidation  of  truth  by  facts 
and  arguments. 


GUERNSEY  NEWSPAPERS. 


Our  last  number  contained  a  brief  review  of  the  former  and  present  mode 
of  communication  between  the  Channel  Islands  and  Enjrland,  and  a  similar 
sketch  of  the  newspapers  published  in  Guernsey  will,  doubtless,  prote 
equally  interesting. 

The  first  newspaper  printed  here  appeared  in  1789,  under  the  title  of 
Gazette  de  Vlle^  de  Guemesey  ;  it  was  published  every  Saturday,  in 
French,  and  its  size  was  that  of  a  small  sheet  of  letter  paper.  In  1791,  its 
publication  was  discontinued  for  a  short  time,  but  it  re-appeared  in  1799, 
under  the  same  title.  We  have  a  number  before  us  of  the  85th  February, 
1792,  which  is  chiefly  filled  with  extracts  from  the  Paris  journals,  and  con- 
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tains  only  seven  advertisements,  the  last  in  English,  with  a  French  transla- 
tion, and  the  former  is  subjoined  as  a  contrast  to  the  charges  of  a  school  in 
England  at  the  present  day. 

AT  J.  CROUCH'S  SCHOOL,  SWATHUNQ, 

Young  GiNTMMBir  are  Boarded  and  Educated  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  (Washing 
indnded,)  at  jfflS  ISs.  per  annum.     Entrance,  jtfl  le.     Merchants*  Accounts,  (completing  in). 
Ooe  Guinea.    GeomcCrf  and  Bteraometry,  per  quarter  cactra,  los.  6d.    Short-hand  Writing,  (the 
whole)  One  Guinea.    Pupils  remaining  at  School  during  the  Vacations,  One  Guinea  each  time. 
K.  B.~Swath]lng  is  a  pleasant  healthy  village,  distant  from  Southampton  three  miles. 

In  1800,  scarcely  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  Gazette  were 
printed,  although  it  was  the  only  newspaper  published  in  the  island.  In 
1808,  i^  size  was  nearly  doubled,  and  it  is  now  exactly  four  times  its  original 
ciimensions,  exclusive  of  a  great  improvement  in  the  paper,  type,  and  intel- 
ligence. In  1803,  about  five  hundred  copies  were  printed ;  m  1806,  seven 
hundred  copies ;  in  1812,  nearly  nine  hundred  copies ;  and  from  18S0  to 
1830,  the  number  of  its  subscribers  was  from  eleven  to  twelve  hundred,  but 
it  is  now  at  least  tourteen  hundred.  It  has  always  been  and  is  still  published 
weekly,  on  a  Saturday,  and  under  nearly  the  same  title,  its  present  one 
beinf^  Gazette  de  Guemesey,  while  the  annual  subscription  is  only  four 
shillings. 

In  1806,  another  newspaper,  in  French,  the  Mercure  de  Gueniesey, 
appeared,  as  have  since  that  oeriod  Le  Puhliciste,  Le  Miroir  Politique^ 
and  L^Indipendance :  the  two  nrst  were  merged  into  the  last  four  or  five 
years  ago,  out  in  October,  1835,  V  Indipendance  ceased  also  t6  exist,  and 
the  Gazette  is  now  the  only  newspaper  in  French. 

The  first  newspaper  in  Englisn  appeared  in  1803,  under  the  title  of  the 
Guermey  Evening  Posty  but  it  was  discontinued  in  a  few  months.  In 
1813,  The  Star  was  published  weekly,  and  although  much  smaller  than  at 
present,  its  price  was  2^d.  in  single  copies.  Since  that  time  the  Globe, 
Sritish  Press,  Telegraph,  and  Samian  Journal,  have  been  attempted  and 
failed.  In  1830,  The  Star  commenced  issuing  two  numbers  weekly — on 
Monday  and  Thursday  evenings — and  now  three  newspapers  are  published 
in  English  on  those  days.  The  Star,  Comet,  and  Channel  Islands'  Gazette. 
The  Comet  appeared  first  in  1828,  but  was  then  published  only  once  a  week, 
and  The  Chaimel  Islands^  Gazette  in  1835.  Their  annual  subscriptions  are 
as  follow  :  Star,  sixteen  shillings ;  Comet,  fourteen  shillings ;  and  The 
Channel  Islands^  Gazette,  twentj  shiUiugs,  owing  to  its  immense  size. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  stamp  or  other  duty  on  newspapers  in 
the  Channel  Islands.  These  journals  do  great  credit  to  the  publishers,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  this  island  did  not  boast  of  a  single  newspaper 
less  than  fifky  years  ago,  no  better  proof  can  be  adduced  of  the  wonderful 
advance  which  Guernsey  has  made  in  civilization  within  the  present  century . 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  COLONEL  WILLIAM  LE  MESURIER 

TUPPER, 

BRITISH   AUXILIARY   LEGION,   IN  SPAIN. 


This  gidlant  officer,  the  fourth  and  youngest  surviving  son  of  the  late  Daniel 
Tnpper,  Esq.,  of  Hauteville,  in  this  island,  entered  the  British  army,  by 
purcnase,  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  2dd,  or  Royal  Welsh  Fusileers,  on 
the  4th  September,  1823,  and  on  the  Ist  August,  1626,  obtained  an  unattached 
company,  also  by  purchase,  being  re-appomted  immediately  to  the  23d,  by 
paying  the  difference.  He  spent  the  nine  succeedinp^  years  chiefly  with  his 
regiment,  in  garrison  at  Gibraltar,  accompanying  it  in  the  expedition  to 
Portugal  in  1827,  under  Sir  William  Clinton.  Early  in  1835,  Captain 
Tupper,  whose  reckless  feats  of  daring  will  long  be  remembered  at  Gioral- 
tar,  returned  with  the  23d  to  England,  and  soon  after  an  order  in  council 
wa&  issued,  permitting  and  encouraging  British  subiects  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  young  queen  of  Spain,  whose  government  had  been  unable  to  sup- 
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prfess  an  insurreetion  in  fiivor  of  her  uncle,  Don  Carloe,  in  the  northern 
pf  OTinces.  Disappointed  in  his  wish  of  purchasing  an  unattached  majority^ 
as  there  was  no  early  prospect  of  his  obtaining  one  in  the  SSd,  and  tired  of 
the  inactivity  of  a  garrison  life.  Captain  Tupper  was  induced,  in  conjunc* 
tion  with  manv  other  British  officers,  to  exchange  on  half-pay,  and  to  accept 
of  promotion  in  the  British  Auxiliary  Leffion,  then  raising,  to  be  <^iaposed 
'ef  ten  thousand  men,  and  commandea  by  Lieutenant -Colonel  Evsm, 
M.  P.  for  Westminster,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  Disinterested 
almost  to  a  fault,  and  possessed  of  an  independent  private  fortune.  Captain 
Tupper  could  have  no  other  motive  in  joining  the  Iq^on  than  that  of  seeing 
tervice  and  of  acquirim^  distinction  at  the  hcSd  of  a  regiment 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Tupper  was  at  once  appointed  to  comtnand  the  Oth, 
or  Scotch  (irenadiers,  which  regiment  was  raised  in  Glasgow,  and  whence 
he  proceeded,  in  August,  with  the  first  division  of  nearly  four  nundred  men, 
in  k  l&rgc  steamer  ^  Santander,  touching  at  Falmouth  for  coals  and  water. 
Prom  Santander  he  was  almost  immediatelv  detached  to  Portugalete,  s 
^mall  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  leading  to  Bilboa,  and  which  was  then 
threatened  by  the  Carlists.  Here  he  animated  his  young  troops  bt  his 
conduct  and  example,  exposing  himself  on  every  occasion  with  tne  inmost 
fearlessness.  Bilboa  itself  being  at  this  time  closely  invested  bv  the  insur« 
gents,  the  6th  accompanied  the  greater  part  of  the  legion  thither,  lieote- 
nant-Gencral  Evans  having  been  ui^ently  requested  by  the  governor  of  that 
important  town  to  efi^t  its  relief.  A  few  davs  after  their  arrival,  adifision 
of  the  queen*s  Spanish  troops  left  Bilboa  to  join  the  army  of  the  Ebro, 
under  General  Cordova,  and,  being  attacked  by  tiie  enemy,  double  their 
number,  under  Don  Carlos  in  jierson,  were  compelled  to  retom  in  thegjteat- 
est  disorder.  The  Carlists  pursued  them  close  to  the  town,  and  passing  t 
bridge,  menaced  the  garrison,  when  the  9d  and  6th  regiments  of  the  legion 
advanced  in  column,  drove  the  enemy  back  across  the  bridge,  and  succen- 
fully  terminated  the  affair. 

Ilavinff  covered  the  construction  of  some  new  works  round  Bilboa,  the 
British  Legion  marched  from  that  town  on  the  SOth  October,  for  the  pur- 
pose also  of  joining  the  armv  under  General  Cordova.  The  Carlists  in 
force  endeavoured  to  prevent  this  junction,  but  it  was  effected  at  Brif  iesca 
on  the  9th  November,  after  many  long  -circuitoua  marches,  during  which 
the  stragglers  were  taken  and  shot  without  mercy.  The  leffion  arrived  at 
Vittoria  early  in  December,  and  remained  there,  or  in  the  vicinitj,  during 
the  late  rigorous  winter,  hundreds,  as  is  well  known,  fidling  victims  to  an 
epidemic  &ver  arising  from  every  possible  privation.  In  January,  the 
legion  co-operated,  as  a  detachecl  corps,  with  the  Spanish  amy  in  an 
attack  on  the  Carlists  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  but  after  a  trifling 
en^^agement  and  a  bivouac  of  three  frosty  nights,  mercilessly  cold,  the 
British  returned  to  Vittoria,  the  allies  under  General  Cordova  having  pre- 
viouslv  sustained  some  check,  and  retreat^. 

In  the  spring,  the  town  of  St  Sebastian  was  vigorously  blockaded  by  the 
Carlists,  who  had  been  for  some  months  employra  in  fortifying  tihe  adjoin- 
ing heights,  and  the  lenon  was  detached  to  its  relief.  The  health  of  Bri- 
g^adier-ueneral  Reid,  who  commanded  the  light  brigade,  consisting  of  the 
rifles,  Sd,  and  6th  regiments,  having  sulFered  from  fever,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Colonel  Tupper,  who  left  Vittoria  for  Santander  on  the  19th  April,  io 
command  of  the  brigade,  the  other  brigades,  with  General  Evans,  fbttewfaig 
on  the  succeeding  da^.  The  light  brigade  arrived  at  St  Sebastian  on  the 
Md  April,  and  the  British  were  receivea  there  with  every  demonstnlion  ^ 
jpf.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  long  private  letter,  polished  m 
the  Courfer  of  the  0th  May ! 

"  St  Sebastian,  April  89.—Lieutenant-Colonel  Tapper,  of  the  6th  legimeat, 
mm  the  high  state  of  discipline  of  his  com,  has  been  promoted  to  the  ran^  ^ 
Monel ;  he  commands,  ad  interim^  the  light  brigade,  two  thousand  stmng,  com- 
lK>Bed  of  the  finest  and  most  efficient  men  tn  the  legion.  Mueh  is  expeeted  from 
the  ^  oMNie,  daihhig  ehanuster  of  this  ofioer.    Beftwetheevpbmilonerairceka 
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%l0w  will  %•  ilfvdi.    NoiwitltftoiKliiif  the  stmvftli  of  the  enemr't  liaet,  and  tlic 
diAcult  luilim  of  the  countryi  I  hav^  ^o  feiuv  as  to  the  remiH/* 

Brigadier-General  Reid,  howoTer,  reached  St.  ^bastian  and  resumed  the 
eoBsaad  of  the  light  brisade  before  any  atternvt  was  made  to  dislodge  the 
Carliati  from  their  triple  Tine  of  defences  near  that  town.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Iwion  having  arrived.  General  Evans  decided  to  attack  at  daybreak 
on  the  5th  May,  ana  the  three-  brigades  marched  out  in  silence  during  the 
nigbt  for  tkat  purpose.  To  the  Ugat  brigade  was  assigned  the  assault  of  the 
•nemy't  rif  bt  and  centre.  From  want  of  space,  the  notice  of  the  deadly 
combat  whieh  taaiied  most  necessarily  be  limited  chieiy  to  the  part  taken 
in  it  by  the  Scotch  grenadiers.  The  first  line  was  earned,  but  the  second 
preaented  such  formidable  obstacles,  and  was  so  obstinately  defended,  that 
tlie  three  brigades  were  every  where  repulsed  with  mat  slaughter,  particu- 
larly of  oiRc^n.  On  this  sanguinary  aay,  the  6^,  naving  already  suffered 
sevmly  from  the  fire  of  a  battery  or  three  guns,  moved  fuong  a  high  road, 
hoping  to  break  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line ;  they  advanced  about  fifty 
yards  cm  pas  de  dhQrget  but,  on  reaching  an  angle,  were  assailed  by  a  dread- 
ful fire  or  musketry  from  a  wall  built  across  the  road  and  from  two  large 
booaes  with  five  tiers  of  looj)- holes,  which  fianked  the  paranet  on  either 
uide.  Colonel  Tnpper,  who  now  had  his  left  ahoiilder  shi#erea  by  a  bullet, 
•»d  hia  gaUuit  major,  Ross»*  urged  the  man  to  make  one  dash,  but  thev 
recoiled  with  horror  from  the  walls  of  living  fire,  and  retreated  to  the  shel* 
tor  tliay  bad  just  left,  where  Uiey  were  ralliMi  and  reformtd.  A  breach  was 
at  length  effected  in  a  redoubt  to  the  left,  by  shells  thrown  from  the  Phsenia 
atoaner}  and  two  regiments,  the  4th  and  ftth  of  the  legion,  having  most 
opportaaely  airived,  during  the  battle,  from  fiantander,  they  were  instantly 
Imided  and  led  to  the  attack  of  the  breach,  which  they  carried,  the  leading 
coBspaay  being  commanded  by  the  truly  gallant  Captain  John  Allez,  i 
native  of  Guernsey,  who  fell  covered  witn  wounds.  While  this  attack  on 
the  enemy's  left  was  in  progress.  Colonel  Tupper  sprang  forward,  and 
beaded  his  regiment  in  an  assault  of  the  entrencoments  on  the  right.  Ad- 
vancinjp  under  a  heavy  fire  he  received  another  wound  in  the  left  arm  and  a 
severe  contusion  in  the  side,  but  he  pushed  on,  sword  in  hand,  until  a  bullet 
pioreed  his  acAoAe,  and  entering  tne  right  temple,  lodged  in  the  brain. 
Another  bullet  had  previpusly  perfi>rated  his  schako  near  the  top.  Thus 
the  presentiment,  which  he  had  long  entertained  that  he  should  fall  in  the 
first  serious  affair,  was  unhappily  accomplished,  and  thus  the  wish  which  Jie 
had  often  ej^pressed  of  dying  in  battle  was  too  fatally  realized.  He  appears 
to  have  commanded  the  origade  in  the  last  attack,  Brinidier-General  Keid 
having  been  previoualy  wounded,  and  his  regiment  had  nine  officers  a^d 
about  a  hundred  men  lulled  and  wounded. 

When  it  was  known  in  Guernsey  that  the  British  Legion  had  attacked 
and  carried  the  Carlist  lines  after  a  severe  loss,  the  general  impression  was 
that  Colonel  Tupper  had  fiUIen,  «e  repponsi  ve  was  tl^  prediction  mentioned 
in  the  TimeSy — a  prediction  emanating  from  his  well  known  daring  and 
devotion.  When  tne  prediction  was  verified,  but  one  filling  of  symjMtthy 
and  regret  was  expressed  here  for  the  gallant  victim,  and  his  brother  officers 
of  the  ttd  evineea  the  same  feelf  ng  by  going  in  a  body  into  mourning. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  bulM  bad  penetrated  half  an  ineh  into  the 
brain  and  could  not  be  extracted,  Colonel  Tupper  eurvived  eight  days, 
during  the  greater  partof  wWch  he  was  sensible,  and  spoke  of  hk  amroadi- 
iog  djesoMnon  with  the  utmost  e«mip06ure  and  fortitude.  He  sumred  tX 
first  great  pain  firom  the  contusion  in  the  side,  and  at  last  from  the  wound 
in  tm  temple,  from  which  a  small  detached  fragment  of  the  bullet  wa« 
extracted  the  day  previous  to  his  decease. 

Colonel  Tupper  was  a  tall  and  very  handsome  young  man,  muscular  and 
well  proportioned,  and  on  the  Ist  Olay  had  completed  his  thirtv-second 
year,  although  in  appearance  he  was  considerably  younger.    He  oelpipged 

*  MiOor  Rom  bad  loaf  bten  UeaUnant  of  Captain  Tvaper'a  oonjMiiy  Uvt^ye  S3d,  aad  Uie  tarp 
Mftetn,  who  were  wamuy  sttacbed,  entered  the  lesion  at  tbe  tame  fipie. 
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to  one  of  the  principal  families  in  Guernsey — a  family  remarkable  for  the 
fatality  which  has  attended  so  many  of  its  members,  who  have  fallen,  like 
himself,  by  the  bullet,  or  pei;ished  in  the  wave. 

The  &vourable  opinion  entertained  of  the  deceased  by  his  companions  in 
arms  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts  from  Uie  general  orders  and 
their' letters  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day — ^the  more  impartial,  as 
the  writers  are  quite  unknown  to  the  family : — 

<<  St,  Sebastian,  May  15. — On  Friday  Colonel  Topper,  who  leceiYed  a  mna- 
ket  shot  in  the  head,  whilst  most  gallantly  encouraging  his  regiment,  the  dth 
(Scotch),  to  the  attack  in  the  action  of  the  6th  instant,  breathed  his  last.  From 
the  nature  of  the  wound,  the  ball  having  entered  the  forehead  and  come  oat 
behind  the  ear,  little,  if  any,  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recoyery.  On  his  skull 
being  opened  after  death,  a  large  fragment  of  the  bullet  was  found  imbedded  in 
the  brain.  Yesterday  he  was  buried  with  all  due  military  honors,  his  own  regi- 
ment preceding  the  coffin,  whilst  detachmeiUs  from  all  the  others  followed  it.  In 
the  procession  were  General  Evans  and  his  staff,  and  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the 
legion,  all  the  civil,  military,  and  naval  authorities  of  the  town,  and  the  captains 
of  the  British  and  Spanish  war-steamers  that  were  in  the  port,  the  French  consnl, 
&c.  Colonel  Tupper  was  a  man  of  the  most  daring  courage,  and  an  excellent 
officer.  Though  his  loss  is  deeply  regretted,  yet  his  death  may  be  said  to  have  been 
expected,  as  almost  every  one  who  saw  him,  and  amongst  those  Uie  Spanish  officen 
at  Vittoria,  prophesied  that  he  would  fell  in  the  first  affiiir  in  which  he  should  be 
engaged." — Timeay  ^tSrd  May. 

The  following  letter  from  our  military  correspondent  at  St.  Sebastian,  has  to> 
day  reached  us : — 

<<  Head  Quarters,  St,  Sebastian,  May  15, 1836.— The  remains  of  the  lamented 
Colonel  Tupper,  who  expired  on  the  previous  day,  from  the  sevwe  wounds  he 
received  in  the  action  of  the  5th  inst.,  were  yesterday  consigned  to  the  grave.  He 
was  buried  on  the  spot  where  he  received  his  wound,  in  front  of  the  formidable 
redoubt  which  his  gallantry  so  mainly  contributed  in  carrying. 

"  The  news  of  his  death  pealed  like  a  knell  upon  the  ears  of  the  legion ;  but  one 
feeling  appeared  to  pervade  both  Spanish  and  English — a  feeling  of  deep  re^gret, 
and  an  amiable  desire  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  remains. 

'^  At  twelve  o*clock  precisely  the  procession  moved  off  in  the  following  order  :— 

A  firing  party  of  the  6th  regiment,  conunanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rom. 

A  Spanish  Band. 
The  Horse  of  the  deceased. 
Pall  Bearers.  Pall  Bearers. 

Colonel  Colquhoun.  THE    BODY.  Colonel  Godfrey. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Churchill.  Colonel  M.  Ross. 

Mourners.  Mourners. 

Inspectors-General  of  Chief  Mourner.  Deputy  Inspectors-Gen. 

Hospitals.  AcUutant-General  of  Hospitals. 

Dr.  Culloden.  Brigadier-Gen.  Le  Marchant.         R.  Alcock,  K.T.8. 

Dr.  Dicker.  Dr.  Wilkinson. 

The  remainder  of  the  6th  regiment. 

A  detachment  of  artillery. 

Officers,  Spanish  and  English,  in  funeral  order. 

The  Lieutenant  General, 

Accompanied  by  the  Spanish  Governor,  Member  of  the  Ayuntamiento, 

Col.  Wylde,  (his  Britannic  Majesty's  Commissioner,)  the  French  Consul, 

Capt.  Henderson,  and  the  Officers  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Phoenix. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  staid  and  respectful  demeanour  of  the  population  of 
St.  Sebastian  on  this  mournful  occasion.  The  streets  through  which  the  prooession 
moved — ^the  road  even  as  far  as  the  spot  where  he  fell,  was  lined  with  peoploy  who 
were  anxious  to  pay  the  last  compliment  to  the  remains  of  the  gallant  soldier,  wbo 
had,  in  the  very  noon-tide  of  manhood,  &llen  in  their  di^ence.  When  the  pro- 
cession did  reach  the  flatal  spot,  where  fell  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
legion,  it  would  require  the  pen  of  a  Scott  to  describe  the  scene  that  presented 
itself.  At  our  feet  was  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  fair  white  city 
shining  brightly  in  the  morning  sun.  Above  us  the  dark  gloomy  Cordillera  of  the 
Pyrenees — before  us  the  ruined  redoubt,  and  the  grave  yawning  for  its  piey ;  aroond 
which  stood  a  group  of  officers,  of  every  arm,  and  a  confiised  mass  of  nsiives,  in 
every  pictureaque  variety  of  costume. 
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The  beautiftil  Church  service  of  the  dead  was  impresfiively  read  by  Brigadier- 
Geoeral  Reid,  and  as  the  coffin  was  slowly  lowered  into  the  gprave,  the  varying 
conntenances  of  all  present  but  too  deeply  pourtrayed  the  feelings  of  grief  and 
regret  by  which  they  were  agitated. 

Frank,  open,  and  generous,  the  soul  of  honour,  brave  to  a  fault,  the  beau  ideal  of 
a  gallant  and,  chivalric  soldier.  Colonel  Tupper  had  gained  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  all  who  knew  him.  Irreproachable  in  his  life,  glorious  in  the  manner  of  his  death, 
to  him  may  fairly  be  applied  the  beautiftQ  epitath  of  Tacitus  on  Agricola : — 

Tu  vero  felix  Agricola,  non  tantum  claritate  vitee,  sed  etiam  opportunitate 
mortis. — Courier^  May  23. 

Extract  from  General  Order. — Head  QuarterB,  St.  Sebiutian,  May  17, 1896. 
— ^At  length  the  admirably  directed  fire  of  his  Britannic  M^jesty^s  ships  imder 
Commodore  liord  John  Hay,  and  especially  that  of  the  Pfuenixy  Captain  Hender- 
son, destroyed  a  part  of  the  enemy's  defences.  The  4th  and  8th  regiments  of  the 
legion,  under  lieutenant-Colonels  Harley  and  Godfrey,  just  disembarked  from  his 
Mi^esty's  ships,  now  mounted  to  the  assault  through  the  breach  thus  made,  and 
with  the  most  cool  and  splendid  intrepidity,  without  firing  a  shot,  rendered 
themselves  masters  of  this  long  contested  point. 

At  the  same  moment  the  Saragossa  and  Oviedo  regiments,  the  distinguished 
volunteers  of  Guipuzoca,  the  mobilised  company  of  National  Guards,  the  3rd, 
6th,  and  rifles  of  the  legion,  penetrated  the  centre,  carrying  in  rapid  succession 
several  fortified  houses,  and  capturing  the  enemy*s  cannon  in  that  part  of  the 
line.  At  this  point  the  rebel  standard,  erected  in  the  centre  of  their  works,  indi- 
cating their  intention  of  giving  no  quarter,  became  the  prize  of  the  Westminster 
GrenadiCTS,  under  lieutenant-Colond  Churchill.  Here  also  fell,  mortally  wounded, 
the  rebel  chief  Segastibelza.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  in  this  last  chargpe  that 
Colonel  Tupper  received  his  wounds.  He  was  leading  on  his  men  with  that  daring 
ardour,  which  those  who  knew  him  can  conceive.  He  met  the  fote  of  a  brave 
soldier,  and  his  honoured  remains  now  rest  beneath  the  spot  ennobled  by  his  &11. 

*'  St.  Sebeutian,  May  26,  1896. — ^The  brave  Colonel  Tupper,  who  belonged  to 
General  Reid's  brigade,  had  a  presentiment  of  the  &te  that  awaited  him,  and  often 
mentioned  to  the  general  that  he  should  be  shot  before  Christmas.  General  Reid 
assured  him  that  he  should  not,  for  he  would  not  aUow  him  to  push  on,  as  he 
seemed  resolved  to  do.  The  day  before  the  battle,  Tupper  said  to  some  of  his 
friends,  he  felt  convinced  that  he  should  be  killed ;  yet  such  was  his  gallantry, 
that  he  entreated  General  Reid  to  allow  him  to  pass  the  river  flrstf  and  the  gene- 
ral, mstead  of  restraining  him,  obtained  permission  for  him  from  the  commander- 
in-chief  that  the  6th  should  pass  first.  Before  he  received  the  fatal  wound  in  the 
head,  he  had  also  got  a  severe  one  in  the  arm,  which  he  studiously  concealed." — 
Courier,  June  1. 


ON   COLONEL   TUPPER, 

Who  WM  mortaUy  wounded  in  the  engagement  at  St.  Sebaitian,  May  6,  1830. 


Hark  t  the  voice  of  Freedom  resounds  once  more. 
Appalling  the  tyrant  of  every  shore ; 
But  gladdening  the  hearts  of  the  brave  and  free, 
And  rousing  sweet  Liberty*s  chivalry. 

From  the  land  of  romance  and  of  ladye-love, 
From  the  land  of  the  olive  and  citron  grove, 
Where  the  dark  flashing  eye  of  proud  beauty  darls 
Irresistible  love  into  noble  hearts; — 
From  the  land  of  the  South  and  the  glowing  vine, 
Loud  rushes  armed  Liberty V  voice  divine  ! 
Through  sunny  Hispania  the  summons  flies 
nil  it  spreads  to  the  shores  of  her  firm  allies, 
And  Britannia's  sons  to  their  banners  fly, 
For  freedom  to  conquer,  for  freedom  to  die ! 

And  the  call  was  soon  heard  through  the  isles  of  the  sea 
That  proudly  own  Albion*s  sovereignty  ; 
But  in  none  did  it  wake  such  sympathy 
As  in  Samia,  the  sweet  little  gem  of  the  5ca, 
The  loveliest  jewel  that  ever  was  set 
In  imperial  crown  or  coronet : 
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The  Norman  Uney  the  irne  Nonnan  blood 
With  Norman  valour  and  hardihood. 
Existed  still  in  that  blissful  spot, 
In  the  lordly  mansion  and  lowly  cot. 

But  tme  there  was  of  that  lovely  isle 
Who  had  ever  bask'd  in  Fortune*s  smile ; — 
Not  a  braver  heart,  not  a  nobler  soul, 
Could  be  found  in  the  realms  between  either  pole ; 
Not  a  knight  in  bold  William  the  Conqueror's  train, 
When  he  vanquished  the  beautiful  Queen  of  the  main ; 
Not  Rollo  the  brave,  with  his  warrior  liost, 
Of  a  braver  heart  than  his  could  boast. 
And  he,  when  Hispania's  watch-word  came. 
Rushed  forth  to  the  war  on  the  wings  of  fame : 
Not  for  lucre  did  he  his  sweet  home  resign, 
But  to  offer  his  sword  at  Liberty *8  shrine; — 
And  though  when  he  sped  i^m  his  island  strand 
He  presaged  his  death  in  the  stranger^s  land*- 
Yet  his  dauntless  bosom  derided  fear 
As  the  bark  bore  him  on  to  his  bright  career* 

And  of  Scotia*s  sons  an  invincible  band 
Await  the  brave  Samian  chief's  command  { — 
And  soon  the  shrill  clarion  resounds  to  the  fight. 
And  high  beats  the  wanrior*s  breast  with  delight; 
On,  foremost,  he  rushes  to  beard  the  foe. 
Lays  many  a  serf  of  the  tyrant  low ; — 
Though  a  voice  had  whispered  his  death  should  be 
The  coetly  price  of  the  victoiy. 
Yet  too  heedless  of  danger,  too  reckless  of  life. 
He  still  dashes  on  through  the  heat  of  the  strife ! 

With  vengeful  fury  the  foemen  see 
Tlie  hero's  career  of  victory, 
And  maddened  they  aim  the  covert  blow 
That  is  destined  to  lay  the  brave  conqueror  low ; 
Yet  he  heeds  not  his  wounds,  though  deadly  they  be, 
For  he  hears  the  loud  cry  of  glad  victory ! 

The  tyrant  was  vanquished — but,  alas!  be  had  dealt 
A  blow  by  each  heart  of  the  legion  Mt, — 
O'er  the  bright  sun  of  triumph  a  cloud  was  cast — 
The  Samian  hero  was  breathing  his  last! 
But  in  victory's  arms  he  still  lingered  awhile 
To  wander  in  thought  to  his  own  native  isle: 
From  his  bosom  escaped  a  parting  sigh, 
A  tear-drop  gushed  fhmi  his  dosing  eye 
As  he  thought  of  the  homa  of  Iris  childhood's  hons. 
Of  its  magic  vales  and  its  peaeefiil  bowers. 
Of  the  Isle-gemm'd  sea  that  engirt  his  home, 
And  the  musical  play  of  Uie  pearly  foam, — 
Of  the  loving  and  loved  that  would  mourn  his  fiite. 
Yet  would  proudly  his  deeds  to  their  sons  relate. 
But,  alas!  the  vision  recedes  from  his  eye, 
With  the  beantifhl  earth  and  the  glorious  sky — 
Death  darkens  the  scene  ^ and  the  warrior's  soul 
Is  calmly  winged  to  its  heavenly  goal  t 

But  though  he  fell  on  a  distant  shore, 
There  are  bosoms  fliere  who  his  loss  deplore : 
Soft  pity  buDsts  Ibrtb  from  the  hearts  and  eyes 
Of  the  warrior  chiefii  as  the  warrior  dies : 
And  a  noble  train  of  the  free  and  brave 
Attended  the  chief  to  his  foreign  grave. 
With  glory's  proud  honours  and  laurels  crowned. 
To  the  muffled  drums,  and  the  trumpets'  sound, 
With  solemn  march  and  funereal  gloom. 
He  was  borne  in  sad  pomp  to  his  warriQr*tombi 
And  hearts  that  in  battle  ihced  death  without  feao 
Shed  over  the  tomb  of  brave  Tvfpxb  a  tear.  J.  P.  PinciT. 


(59) 
BIEMOIR  OF  THE  LATE  CAPTAIN  JOHN   ALLEZ, 

BRITISH  AUXILIARY  LEGION,  IN  SPAIN. 


Mr.  John  Allkc,  a  natWe  of  Guernsey  and  of  respectable  family,  commenced  his 
militarf  career,  in  the  British  Army,  as  private  in  the  87th,  Royal  Irish  Fusileer 
Regiment,  under  the  patronage  of  Colond  Sir  John  Doyle.    Being  a  smart  looking 
and  intelligent  soldier,  he  soon  advanced  through  the  difl^rent  ranks  of  promotion 
till  he  was  appointed  colour  seijeant  and  assistant  seijeant  m^|or  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  had  obtained  the  general  respect^  and  good  will  of  the  officers  and 
toldiers  of  the  battalion.    There  was  however  one  mtal  exception,  which  proved 
the  caose  of  all  his  subsequent  troubles,  and  the  ruin  of  his  hitherto  prosperous 
B^itary  oareer.     The  seijeant  nu^or  cherished  feelings  of  envy  and  Jealousy 
•gainst  him,  and  fh>m  the  fiJse  representations  made  by  that  penonage,  arising 
lirom  the  jnxta  position  into  which  this  promising  and  popular  non-commisSloned 
officer  of  much  superior  qualifications,  had  been  brought,  he  laboured  with  all  his 
might  to  injure  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  and, 
onh^ily  for  all  paities,  with  too  much  success ;  he  thereupon  addressed  a  me- 
morial to  the  commander  in  chief,  Sir  Charles  Colville,  representing  that  on  the 
18th  April,  1SS7,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  seijeant,  in  regular  succession. 
Ihese  two  latter  steps  were  conferred  by  lieutenant-Colonel  Blair,  his  colonel,  who 
never  saw  any  thing  in  his  conduct  to  make  him  repent  of  his  patronage,  or  to 
wish  him  to  withdraw  it.    On  the  7th  May,  1881,  Mr.  Allez  was  tried  by  a  regi- 
mental court  martial,  by  order  of  Colonel  Goldie,  (his  inveterate  persecutor,)  on 
bond  the  Arab  transport,  for  neglecting  to  dbay  the  orders  of  Seijeant-Mi^or 
Chubb,  respecting  some  clothes  put  out  to  dry  on  the  bowsprit :  on  that  occasion,  he 
was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  private,  although  a 
letter  of  recommendation,  appended  to  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  contained  a 
statement,  that  acquitted  him  entirely  of  all  intentional  disobedience,  or  neglect, 
hi  consequence  of  which  recommendation,  he  was  restored  to  the  rank  of  seijeant. 
On  that  event,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the  court,  requestinff  that 
the  recommendation  be  withdrawn  and  that  he  be  allowed  to  resign ;  but  lieute- 
nant-Colonel Ooldie  would  not  permit  him  to  do  so.    On  the  4th  April,  1892, 
lientenaat-Cokmel  Goldie,  with  insatiable  malice,  accused  him  on  three  difibrent 
charges,  namely,  dishonesty,  and  ftdsehood,  with  intention  to  deceive.    The  court, 
•fter  a  patient  investigation,  acquitted  him  of  all  the  chaiges,  except  thai  of  ihlse- 
hood ;  but  on  that  charge  they  acquitted  him  '*  of  any  design  to  deceive  !'*    Not« 
withstanding,  they  placed  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  sejjeants,  being  then 
Beariy  the  senior.    On  the  10th  April,  IftPS,  being  reproached  by  lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Ooldie,  befbre  the  non-commissioned  officers  assembled  on  parade,  as  a 
peijiued  man,  he,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  parade,  as  a  peijured  man,  applied 
immediately  to  the  acJUutant,  and  stated  the  ii^ury  he  felt  done  him  by  the 
^^aanding  officer,  requesting  he  would  report  his  grievance.    The  colonel  then 
<icitred  him  to  write  his  grievance  as  a  petition,  and  he  would  forward  it  to  the 
<^omioaader  in  chief;  cautioning  him  at  the  same  time  to  beware,  that  the 
vcselt  would  be  a  general  court  martial,  and  repeatedly  questioned  him  if  he,  Mr. 
Allei,  was  awaxe  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  court.  He  replied  he  was  resigned  to 
|my  thing  ;  that  death  would  be  preferable  to  the  imputation  which  rested  upon 
1^-    The  colonel  observed,  it  was  not  death,  but  most  probably  the  halberds. 
The  following  nibming  at  orderly  hour,  being  sent  for,  and  appearing  before 
Colonel  Goldie,  he  was  told  by  him,  that  he,  the  colonel,  had  framed  a  charge  of 
^Iful  peijury,  and  ordered  that  he  should  be  immediately  placed  under  arrest, 
'knowing  himself  to  be  the  plaintiff,  who  can  doubt  at  his  astonishment  I    Having 
^peered  with  a  statement  of  his  case,  to  which,  he  naturally  conceived  that 
immediale  attention  would  be  paid,  the  colonel  declined  receiving  it.    He  then 
nqaested  that  it  might  be  forwarded  to  his  excellency  the  commander  in  chldT; 
though  the  colonel  replied  he  would  take  care  it  should  not,  and  he  was  placed  in 
confinement  for  sixteen  days. 

On  the  18th  April,  1882,  Mr.  AUez  was  tried  before  a  garrison  court  martial, 
for  wilfbl  oeijury,  and  was  honourably  acquitted :  fearing,  however,  that  perse- 
cution had  not  yet  done  its  worst,  as  soon  as  the  proceedings  of  the  court  were 
^ead  on  parade,  he  requested  of  the  colonel  to  be  transferred  to  any  other  regi- 
ment in  his  Majesty's  service,  but  was  refused  on  the  plea,  that  his  conduct  had 
not  deserved  it.  During  that  period,  whilst  earning  twenty-five  dollars  per  motith 
in  teacUng  English  lit  some  of  the  most  respectable  ihmilies  of  Mahebonrg,  wHh- 
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out  the  slightest  intennission  of  his  military  daties ;  and,  having  stated  this 
advantageous  employment,  as  a  reason  for  wishing  to  be  discharged,  lieatenant- 
Colonel  Goldie  ordered  him,  through  Captain  Bowes,  not  to  give  any  more  lenons, 
under  pain  of  disobedience  of  orders.  On  the  7th  August,  1932,  he  was  tried  by 
order  of  the  lieutenant-colonel  for  having  absented  hioMelf  from  the  hour  of  tatoo 
until  ten  o'clock,  was  found  guilty,  and  ordered  to  be  reduced.  Though  conscious 
of  having  committed  an  irregularity,  wMch  he  acknowledged  to  the  courty  and 
though  aware  of  the  severity  of  the  sentence,  for  the  degree  of  offence  proved 
against  him ;  still  he  had  secret  misgivings  that  the  Opinion  of  the  court  had 
been  influenced  by  his  accuser,  as,  while  the  proceedings  were  pending,  the  lieu- 
tenant-colonel sent  for  the  president.  Captain  Hutchinson,  and  had  a  eloee  con- 
versation with  him  for  a  considerable  time,  which  must  become  evideot,  to  any 
one  who  will  observe  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Lieutenant -Colonel  Goldie. 
Mr.  Allez  then  requested  to  appeal  to  a  general  court  martial,  to  which  the 
colonel  replied,  he  uxntld  hear  of  no  appeal ;  and  denred  the  drum-m^or  to  cut 
off  the  stripes.  He  afterwards  requested  to  address  the  commander  in  chiel^  but 
was  also  refused,  and  he  was  ordcnred  to  join  his  company. 

This  was  the  ground  of  his  subsequent  memorial,  representing  the  iiyury  he  had 
thereby  sustained,  which  at  once  blasted  his  hopes  and  future  prospects.  He 
stated  to  his  excellency  that  the  lieutenant-colonel  had  on  two  occasions  reftised  to 
forward  an  appeal,  as  commanded  by  the  articles  of  war.  The  course  to  be  pur- 
sued by  a  general  officer  was  plain  ;— justice  towards  the  complMnant ;  and  the 
interest  of  the  service  demanded  that  it  should  be  made  the  suigect  of  investiga- 
tion by  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  according  to  the  result,  the  soldier  should  have 
been  tried  for  presenting  a  false  or  frivolous  complaint;*  or  else  the  lieutenant- 
colonel  should  have  had  the  alternative  of  doing  him  justice,  or  quitting  the 
regiment.  No  such  uncompromising  step  was  adopted:  the  lieutenaat'-colooel 
endeavoured  to  make  good  his  cause  (or  rather  that  of  the  seijeant-miuor)  with 
Sir  Charles  ColviUe. 

Mr.  Allez,  hearing  rumours  of  those  proceedings,  addressed  a  letter,  twelve  days 
afterwards,  to  the  deputy  ac^utant-general  of  the  forces,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
the  critical  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  also  enclosed  a  regimental  order, 
published  by  the  lieutenant-colonel  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  re-appointed 
colour-seijeant,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  '*  the  extreme  intelligence  Seijeant  John 
Allez  had  shewn  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  assistant  seijeant-mi^or,  and 
general, good  conduct  in  eyery  point,  induced  the  commanding  oi&cer  to  restore 
the  colours  to  him,  &c. — ^this  is  a  clear  proof  that  he  ''  was  more  sinned  agwnst 
than  sinning." 

His  fears  however  were  not  without  foundation,  as  this  pretended  record  of  his 
offences,  got  up  by  his  enemy,  the  seijeant-mf^or,  and  quite  unsupported  by  the 
defaulter*s  book  of  the  regiment,  had  ^tally  influenced  the  mind  of  the  general, 
and  thwarted  the  ends  of  justice.  After  the  lapse  of  several  weeks  from  the  date  of 
his  memorial,  his  excellency  expressed  his  agreement  with  him,  (the  lieatenant- 
colonel,)  that  John  Allez  was  not  a  fit  person  to  be  a  non-commiwdoned  olBcerll — 
though  subsequently,  when  the  letter  was  called  for  by  the  general  court  martial, 
it  then  appeared  that  Sir  Charlc;^  felt  dissatisfied  with  the  sentence  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  court,  and  pronounced  it  **  unnecesBturUt/  nverti"  !  Mr.  Allez  again 
addressed  the  deputy  adjutant-general,  and  stated  that  he  was  fully  resolved  to  lay 
his  case  before  the  house  of  commons. 

At  the  half-yearly  inspection  of  the  regiment,  when  the  general  made  the  usnal 
enquiry  on  parade,  if  the  men  had  any  complaints  I — Mr.  Allez  stepped  forward, 
and  respectf\il]y  asked,  if  his  excellency*s  decision  upon  the  memorial  he  had  for- 
warded was  final.  Sir  Charles  replied  in  the  affirmative,  although  the  memorialist 
had  obtained  no  redress.  He  requested  to  have  a  copy  of  the  list  of  misdemeanours 
^leged  to  have  been  committed,  and  of  which  he  stood  accused. — ^The  general 
signified  his  assent,  and  passed  on. — ^On  being  furnished  with  the  same,  the  villainy 
of  the  sergeant-major  was  apparent,  f^om  the  bare  fhct,  that  the  judgments  of  the 
courts  martial  were  misrepresented. 

In  a  subsequent  memorial  to  Lord  Hill,  he  stated,  that  having  served  seven  years, 
he  found  himself  degraded  in  station  and  pay,  and  more  than  ever  exposed  to 
I  he  malevolence  of  his  combined  enemies ;  he  therefore  obtained  l^al  advice  of  a 
barrister  at  Port  Louis ;  but  the  confidence  he  placed  in  that  person  was  shame- 
fully violated,  who  turned  it  to  the  account  of  the  local  politics  of  the  colony,  bv 
inserting  it  in  one  of  its  journals,  called  <<  }je  Cern^en,  ou  la  petite  revue  Africaine, ' 
and,  through  that  medium,  advocated  bi^  caufe«  and  censured  the  commanding 
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officer — thus  warping  it  firom  its  legitimate  purpose.    Upon  this  event,  he  was 
a^^ain  prosecuted  by  Lieutenant-<]^lonel  Goldie,  and,  after  an  imprlBonment  of 
twenty-seyen  days,  was  brought  for  trial  before  a  general  court  martial.    Although 
be  was  acquitted  of  all  criminal  intention,  the  court  closed  its  proceedings,  and 
strongly  animadverted  on  the  improper  conduct  of  private  Moor  (who  was  shortly 
alter  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lance  corporal,  after  this  treachery,)  in  having,  at 
the  suggestion  of  some  other  person,  invited  the  prisoner,  whilst  under  arrest  at 
Mahebouig,  to  drink  some  tea,  in  which  rum  had  been  clandestinely  mixed,  appa* 
rently  for  Uie  purpose  of  reporting  him  to  fiegeant  Taylor,  whom  he  knew  to  bie  on 
t>ad  terms  with  the  prisoner.  That  tribunal,  after  an  investigation  which  lasted  for 
eleven  days,  is  conclusive  on  the  case.  The  lieutenantr-colonel  now  condescends  to 
request  Mr.  Allez  to  let  the  matter  drop ;  but  the  worm,  when  trodden  upon,  will 
tarn,  however  powerfdl  may  be  its  tormentor.    But  who  could  credit,  that  a 
*'  general  order*'^  was  issued,  which,  in  contempt  of  the  decision  of  the  court  mar- 
tial, attempted  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  lieutenant-colonel,  which  stated 
that,' in  his  excellency's  judgment,  nothing  had  transpired,  which  could  affect  the 
duuacter  or  honor  of  Iieutenaat<!olonel  Goldie ! — ^though  it  appears  his  excel- 
lency could  not  then  obtain  the  ecfncurrenee  of  the  court — the  inconsistency  of 
this  apology  carries,  on  the  face  of  it,  its  own  refutation.    After  submitting  to  six 
gener^  courts  martial,  and  being  acquitted  on  every  charge,  this  unfortunate 
young  man,  finding  all  hopes  of  advancement  in  his  profession  cut  off,  applied  for 
his  d&chaige,  offering  to  pay  the  stipulated  sum  required  by  the  reg^ilations.    He 
had  the  mortification  of  being  refiised  that  just  request,  the  deputy  ac^utant- 
general  informing  the  lieutenant-KX>lonel  that  his  excellency,  under  €xUHng  dr^ 
cMnutanees,  must  decline  granting  that  soldier's  request,  but  that  his  application 
would  be  transmitted  to  the  right  honourable  the  general  commanding  in  chief. 
Mr.  Allez  was  therefore  compelled  to  become  the  passive  victim  of  his  persecutor, 
who  added  insult  to  crusty,  by  styling  him  a  <<  lawyer  1  **  and  a  person  of  danger- 
oos  character,  meddling  with  the  politics  of  the  colony.    The  hour  of  retribution 
was  approaching, — Providence  seemed  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  the  military  slave 
was  to  ex^oy  a  respite :   Sir  Charles  Colville  was  relieved  in  his  command  and 
replaced  t^  Sir  William  Nicolay :  about  the  same  time,  the  original  cause  of  all 
his  sufferings,  Seijeant-Mi^or  Chubb,  went  into  the  hospital,  and  after  a  short  ill* 
ness  died ;  and  his  supporter,  the  lieutenant-colonel,  not  having  his  temper  under 
control,  gave  vent  publicly  to  language,  so  unmilitary,  respecting  the  adjutant  of 
the  forces,  that  charges^  were  entered  against  him,  but  he  was  .allowed  the  alterna- 
tive of  being  tried  \^  a  court  martial,  or  of  leaving  the  regiment.    He  chose  the 
latter,  and  obtained  permission  to  proceed  forthwith  to  England.    The  proceedings 
of  Mr.  Allez*s  court  martial  must  have  gone  before  him,  and  now  appearing 
himself,  lieutenant-Colonel  Goldie,  under  the  cloud  of  a  direct  personal  fhult 
how  was  he  received  at  the  **  Horse  Guards  7  '*  what  censure  was  passed  upon  his 
persecution  of  Allez,  his  ii^justice  to  the  individual,  and  his  own  individual  errors  ? 
particularly  of  bis  last  extreme  indiscretion  ?    He  was  appointed  lieutenant-colo- 
nel of  the  36th  regiment ! !  1  thereby  justifying  the  appellative  of  '*  The  favoured 
colonel." 

Soon  after  his  departure  firom  the  Mauritius,  Mr.  Allez  was  appointed  clerk  in  the 
garrison  office,  under  the  deputy  a(]|jutant-genera],  and  the  commandant  of  the 
garrison,  who  had  been  president  of  the  general  court  martial :  but,  still  smarting 
under  the  degradation  which  had  been  iofiicted,  he  forwarded,  in  the  regular 
official  channel,  to  the  commander  in  chief,  a  full  statement  of  his  case,  together 
with  copies  of  all  documents  connected  with  it.  This  representation  was  tran^ 
mitted  to  England  in  the  month  of  June,  1833,  (and  will  it  be  credited  by  those 
who  remember  the  system  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  him  made  corporal  in 
1826,)  that  it  was  never  answered  I  That  respectful  appeal  for  justice  to  legiti- 
mate power  was  not  only  neglected,  and  the  wrongs  complained  of  left  unredressed, 
but  the  fhlse  representation  of  Sir  Charles  Colville  was  adopted.  Orders  were  re- 
ceived fh>m  the  Horse  Guards,  several  months  afterwards,  granting  flir.  Allez 
permission  to  purchase  his  discharge,  only  on  condition  of  not  remaimna  in  tke 
eoUmif  !  At  this  time,  the  office  of  chief  clerk  in  the  a4jutant-general  s  office 
became  vacant,  and  he  had  the  assurance  of  being  appointed  to  it,  if  he  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  island.  But  now  his  hopes  were  .c^ectually  crushed. 
Before  yielding  to  his  fiite,  he,  however,  made  another  effort  to  rectify  the  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Hill,  the  general  commanding  in  chief,  in  addressing  Sir  William 
Nicolay  by  letter.  But,  fbr  firom  obtaining  redress  from  the  highest  authority, 
he,  by  revising  an  investigation  into  the  subject,  and  insisting  on  enforcing 
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the  uijitft  eoaditioii  of  Mr.  Allez't  departiire  from  the  colony,  became  himielf  a 
penecator,  sending  for  answer,  that  the  sentence  was  unalterable.  ATailing  him- 
self of  the  perm&lon  to  purchase  his  discharge  for  the  sum  of  £lSy  which 
was  raised  by  a  few  fiiends  at  Port  Louis,  he  was,  by  an  aggraTution  of  i^justioe, 
compelled  to  provide  hinuelf  with  a  passage  to  England,  being  deprired  of  the 
advantageous  employment  he  might  have  had  in  the  colony,  in  teaching  Uie 
F^rench  and  English  languages,  his  situation  of  chief  clerk  in  the  a^futant- 
general*s  office,  and  moreover  prevented  trying  his  Ibrtune  in  India,  or  any  of  the 
British  colonies.  He  addressed  the  British  merchants  of  the  colony,  soliciting 
their  assistance  to  obtain  a  passage  for  him  to  England,  the  sum  of  £00  being 
above  his  means.  Those  gentlemen,  with  true  British  spirit,  subscribed  the 
requisite  sum.  On  leaving,  he  was  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  ezem|riaiy 
eopduct,  signed  by  lieutenant  W.  L.  Stafford,  lieutenant  87th  regiment,  nnd 
acting  ganrison  adjutant,  and  authenticated  at  the  adjutant  general's  offioe,  Hotae 
Guards,  by  John  Gsfvock,  A.  A.  Q. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  and  appearing  at  the  Hone  Ouards,  for  the  pnrpoae  of 
receiving  his  diacharge,  he  learned,  that  in  th6  October  preceding,  Mwut  the  period 
he  was  leaving  the  Mauritius,  an  order  had  l>een  sent,  eaneelUnff  the  u^mrieua  eon^ 
dUUm  qf  kU  quitting  the  colony ;  but  tliis  tardy  justice  was  of  no  avail :  <Baehaiged 
firom  the  service  to  which  he  ImmI  devoted  himself,  and  with  no  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood,  he  was  compelled  to  make  every  eifort  to  obtain  Justice.  Hie  letd 
mayor  advised  him  to  address  the  I>ake  of  Wellington,  and  he  also  wrote  to  the 
secretary  at  war :  and  lastly  addressed  the  adjutant  general  of  the  forces,  staling 
his  foriora  condition,  and  pofaiting  out  his  last  resource  of  addressing  the  famiae  of 
commons,  stating  that  a  mmtary  gentleman.  Lieutenant  Colonel  do  Lacy  Svans, 
had  promised  to  undertake  Ids  case,  and  also  the  editors  of  three  newspapers;  but 
entreated,  that  by  receiving  redress,  and  oompensatioa,  he  might  not  be  Aiven  to 
this  last  extremity.  On  appearing  before  Sir  John  BCaedonald,  there  was  no 
question  of  those  fbets,  which  he  had  rqiresented  and  of  the  hardslilpa  under 
wliich  he  Bulfored.  They  were  fttlly  admitted ;  but  though  thore  aright  hare 
been  a  vacancy,  the  rimple  feet  of  his  having  been  tried  by  a  court  martial  was  a 
barrier  to  him,  whether  guUty  ftr  inot  ffttUty.  He  was  informed  that  if  he 
could  find  any  ritoation,  he  (the  a(|futant)  would  give  him  every  recommendatioa. 
On  the  part  of  Lord  ISIl,  it  was  suggested  to  him  by  Sir  John  Maedomald,  that 
be  should  again  enter  the  senrice,  and  who  can  credit  it,  into  the  regiment  com- 
manded by  his  enemy,  Lieutenant-Colonel  GoHtie,  (i.  e.  the  3&th)  and  that  Mr.  ARes 
would  be  strongly  recommended  to  him !  He  was  also  informed  that  the  money 
paid  for  his  discharge  might  be  returned.  This  then  was  the  only  satisfeetieB  to  be 
obtained  by  the  broken-hearted  young  soldier.  The  official  reply  to  his  letter  was, 
(after  having  reftued  entering  the  95th)  that  having  submitted  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  been  referred  by  his  grace  to  the  requirite  department,  as  wcB  as 
the  letter  he  had  addressed  to  the  secretary  at  war,  Sir  J.  Maedonald,  adjutant- 
general,  was  desired  by  Lord  HiU  to  inform  him  (Mr.  AIIck)^  that  as  he  haid  applied 
m  his  discharge,  and  accepted  it  upon  the  conditions  proposed  by  his  lorMiiip,  he 
could  not  then  enter  into  any  detailed  statement  relative  to  his  case.  Upon  that 
heartless  and  unjust  docament,  no  comment  can  be  necessary.  It  now  remaiaed 
to  be  proved,  whether  the  last  resource  of  an  oppressed  sutijeet,  an  appeal  to  pub- 
lie  opinion,  and  the  constitutional  organ  of  it,  a  British  house  of  commons,  wmd6 
be  tried  in  vain  ?  His  gallant  fnend  and  patron,  Lieutenant-<k>lonel  Erans^  accord- 
ittg  to  promise,  was  to  bring  the  sultl^et  under  pariiamentary  notice ;  mid  noof 
can  doubt  that  a  reformed  house  of  upright  British  senators  would  have  awarded 
competent  and  satisfectory  justice  to  that  injured  subject.  He  was  subecqaently 
advised  by  his  flnends  to  abandon  proceedings,  and  accept  a  commisriony  whieb 
was  offered  him,  in  tlse  Spanirti  serrice,  which  he  did ;  and  whHsrt  fighting  in  th« 
cause  of  eonstitutionid  liberty,  and  earning  ^  reputation  at  the  cannon**  nsanth," 
fell  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  mingled  his  ashes  with  the  tteroes  of 
St.  Sebastian, — an  honour  to  his  country  and  his  Mends,  not  mertiy  as  the 
soldier,  but  the  man ;  and  none  wlH  dispute  «r  <iuestion  his  ^aim  to  ^e  noWs 
maxim  of  <<  pahnan  qui  meruit  ferat." 

Who  can  read  this  affiscting  narrative  and  not  curse  ^e  ariatoerade  constractiOB 
of  the  Britleharmy. 


C  W9  think  U  right  to  9tat«  that  thit  tftieU  it  •  cvmmmiheiion,  and  mot  mro^im 
OoMfk  me  know  thnt  fhe  fneto  nre  mmthonHc.    The  etjfie,  ftswtwr,  it  euti  emtiHtg  Ct»i»S»i— .-*•] 


(  63  ) 
ROYAL    COURT,    GUERNSEY. 


Tkovob  the  loe»]  pi^Mn  have  at  dHferent  times  pfublished  reports  of  the  cases  of 
MeMTS.  Brehaut  A:  Co.  sahmitted  to  the  decision  of  the  royal  ooturt,  yet,  as  these 
have  been  mostly  oonflned  to  the  particular  oases  then  under  discussion,  we  have 
oonrideved  tliat  many  persons  would  feel  an  interest  tn  perusing  a  succinct  and 
eondensed  sammary  of  the  general  line  of  aignment  pursued,  of  the  sentences 
pronounced,  and  the  pHndples  which  governed  each  Judgment. 

fflnce  our  last  number  was  pubiished,  the  sense  of  the  court  has  been  taken, 
and  its  decisions  given  upon  the  various  cases  connected  with  the  London  tradea- 
men  and  the  firm  of  Brehaut  &  Co.,  their  debtors.  One  or  two  cases  which  have 
to  be  decided  by  the  ooqrt  of  appeal  of  this  island,  and  the  definitive  Judgment 
which  hM  still  to  be  pronounced  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  disputed  cases, 
involving  merely  the  question,  whether  Messrs.  Moarant  and  Mansell  will  eventu- 
aUy  prove  either  ftaud  or  collusion  on  the  part  of  the  holders  of  bills  drawn  by 
thdr  head  partner  in  the  naaM  of  the  firm,  can  hardly,  in  the  piesent  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  afltet  the  ultimate  decision  of  those  cases  which  have  been  heard, 
and  upon  which  the  sense  of  the  court  appears  to  be  pretty  well  ascertained. 

The  parties  in  these  suits,  which  have  created  so  much  excitement  in  London 
and  in  this  plaoe,  are,  on  the  one  part,  Messrs.  James  Mourant  and  Frederick 
ManeeH,  who,  with  Mr.  H.  T.  Brehaut,  formed  the  partnership  of  Brehaut  4c  Co., 
linen  and  woollen  drapen ;  and,  on  the  other,  numerous  London  houses  of  the 
first  respectability,  with  many  of  which  the  firm  in  Guernsey  had  long  been  in  the 
habll  of  doing  basiness.  In  ihct,  we  may  safely  state  that  never  was  public 
opinion  more  unequivocably  pronounced  than  in  fhvour  of  Messrs.  Mourant  iEmd 
Mansell,  gentlemen  of  unMemisbed  character,  and  utter  strangers  to  the  transac- 
tions which  have  brought  about  the  ruin  of  their  establishment.  Could  any  doubt 
have  been  entertained  on  this  sutt^ect,  the  straightforward  manner  in  which  they 
defended  their  own  cases  and  those  of  the  London  creditors  whose  claims  they 
admitted  to  be  just,  would  have  soon  caused  it  to  subside.  It  is  indeed  more  than 
probable  that,  had  they  been  consulted  upon  the  contracts  entered  into  by  th^r 
bead  partner  and  the  London  houses  whose  claims  are  at  present  the  sul^ect  of 
litigation,  they  would  not  now  witness  the  ruin  of  their  establishment,  nor  the 
London  tradesmen  the  heavy  losses  to  which  they  must  ultimately  be  sul^ected. 

The  creditors  brought  their  actions  before  the  court,  either  for  bills  of  exchange 
drawn  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Brehaut  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  or  for  the  amount  of  their 
accounts  for  goods  sold  and  delivered. 

The  means  of  defence  taken  by  the  respective  parties  were  as  follows :  For  the 
London  creditors — that  they  had  bona  fide  given  value  for  the  amounts  daimcfd ; 
that  as  holders  of  bills  drawn  in  the  name  of  tlie  firm  by  the  head  partner,  the 
other  partners  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  liable  to  discharge  them ;  that  they  had 
not  any  reason  to  suspect  the  head  partner  contemplated  any  act  to  the  ^rc^udice 
of  his  firm,  might  be  easily  conceived  from  the  circumstance  of  his  efibcting  pur- 
chases much  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly,  with  the  exception  of  the  longer 
credit  which  was  allowed  on  account  of  the  greater  amount  of  goods  purchased, 
and  the  longer  term  required  for  the  return,  as  the  goods  were  intended  for  the 
foreign  market ;  that  the  ihct  of  the  bills  b^g  on  unstamped  paper,  and  alleged 
to  have  been  drawn  in  London,  though  dated  Guems^,  did  not  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  stamp  act,  as  the  blUs  were  given  for  goods  purchased  for  a  market 
where  the  stamp  act  was  not  in  force,  and  to  be  sold  by  persons  resident  and 
established  beyond  the  jurisdiction  for  which  the  stamp  act  had  been  created. 

To  these  arguments  Messrs.  Mourant  and  Mansell  raised  the  following  olijec- 
tions :  that  the  bills  had  really  been  drawn  on  unstamped  paper  in  London  and 
not  Guernsey,  and  on  that  account  were  not  valid ;  that  the  head  partner  had  no 
authority  to  make  the  purchases  for  iHiieh  payment  was  now  demanded ;  that  the 
flict  of  his  sending  them  to  a  foreign  market  ought  to  have  raised  the  suspi- 
dons  of  the  plaintiflb ;  that  the  creditors  knew  that  the  head  partner  was 
committing  an  unwarrantable  and  i^udulent  act,  which  they  offered  to  prove  by 
evidence* 

The  cases  having  been  heard  at  great  length  by  the  court,  we  shall  now  range 
under  three  categories  the  various  decisions  which  have  been  givcai,  and  in  one  of 
which  every  creditor  of  the  firm  wHl  iUl  \  observing  at  Uie  same  time  that  it  ever 
appeared  to  be  the  anxious  wish  of  the  bench  to  distribute  the  most  even-handed 
justice  to  all  parties. 
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Under  the  first  denominatioii — all  creditors  whose  daims  were  not  disputed  by 
Messrs.  Mourant  and  Mansell,  and  having  g;iyen  value  for  the  claims  they  made, 
at  once  obtained  judgment  in  their  &vour. 

Under  the  seoond--«ll  creditors  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Brehant,  hot 
not  received  by  the  firm,  who  could  shew  he  had  pledged  the  liability  of  that  ftim, 
obtained  a  judgment  in  their  fiivour,  sut^ect  to  Messrs.  Mourant  and  Maasell  not 
succeeding  in  proving  the  alleged  imputations  of  fraud  brought  i^ainst  them. — 
The  court)  in  these  cases,  presumed  that  good  faith  had  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
creditors  until  the  contrary  was  proved,  the  jurats  alleging  as  a  reason  the  prima 
fade  evidence  flowing  from  the  instrument  of  a  person  for  whose  acts  the  firm  of 
Brehaut  k.  Co.  were  in  the  first  instance  responsible. 

Under  the  third,  the  court  ranged  those  claimants  who  could  not  show  the 
liability  of  Messrs.  Mourant  and  Mansell  for  the  transactions  of  their  partner. 

Most  of  these  had  accepted  bills  from  Mr.  Brehaut  in  his  own  name,  which 
circumstance,  coupled  with  that  of  the  firm's  having  received  no  value  for  tlie 
claims  thus  made  upon  it,  and  Messrs.  Mourant  and  Mansell  not  being  parties  to 
such  transactions,  were  discharged.  Judgment  was  therefore  given  in  their 
ihvour. 

From  most  of  these  cases,  appeals  to  the  court  of  judgments  in  Guernsey  are 
still  pending. 

Such  is,  as  fiur  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  a  succinct  and  correct  view  of 
the  various  cases  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  court  for  its  decision* — of  the 
arguments  by  which  they  were  supported, — of  the  principles  by  which  they  vcre 
decided,  and  of  their  results. — It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  limits  of  thia  puin 
lication  would  not  allow  of  our  giving  the  incidents  and  merits  of  each  particolar 
case. 

Mr.  James  Baibet,  Jun.,  law  agent,  acted  under  a  power  of  attorney  for  most  of 
the  London  houses. 
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No.  3.— THE  SEASHORE. 

Whxv  the  aan  at  earliest  mom 
'Utrward  darts  its  piercinr  rays, 
Or  on  clouds  of  vMA  gmd 
Flings  Its  ftdl  descending  blaze  { 

On  the  fisce  of  ocean  blue* 

Purple  shades  of  every  hue 
Glean  o'er  bright  enchanted  bays, 
And  iUnme  the  snowy  foam : 

Then  in  silence  sweet  I  lore 
O'er  my  native  beach  to  roam. 

Where  from  the  calm  summer  seat 
Cool  and  fragrant  Inreezes  blow ; 
As  the  screaming  sea-fowl  plays, 
And  the  glossy  varechs  grow 

Thick  upon  the  sea-worn  stone. 

Pleasant  thus  to  be  alone. 
When  the  crystal  waters  flow. 
When  the  billows  mmblln^^  come. 

Then  in  silence  sweet  I  love 
O'er  my  native  beadi  to  roam. 

Thou !  that  rol^st  yon  ocean  wide. 

Grant  such  bliss  may  ever  last ! 

Oh  I  that  Fiortane's  baleftil  frown 

Ne'er  be  o'er  mv  future  cast  I 
Nor  Memory  in  foreign  lands 
R^ret  tiiese  xocks,  and  seas,  and  sands ; 

Recal  the  pAeasores  of  the  past 

Fsr  firom  my  snnny  island  home  j 
Fbr  in  sUence  sweet  I  love 

O'er  my  native  beach  to  roam.  P. 


ThB  Rmfino  qf  Mr.  HtarrU't  Aectnmt  of  Cfuernieift  though  pui  tn  tjfp$f  it  w- 
avoidably  poHpCfned  from  toant  of  room.  It  shaU^  however ^  appear  £•  oar  meiif 
when  we  wUl  endeawntr  to  refute  hie  mi»repretentaiioH$  tfthe  idand. 
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Wbobybr  proposes  any  plan,  which  deviates  from  the  common  routine 
of  existing  affairs,  must  expect  opposition  from  various  quarters.  Man 
is  so  emphatically  the  creature  of  habit,  that  he  feels  an  invincible 
repugnance  to  abandon  the  usages  of  his  forefathers.  Indolence  renders 
6ome  too  lazy  to  think ;  pride  induces  others  to  cling  with  pertinaci^ 
to  whatever  they  have  once  adopted;  and  fat,  contented  ignorance, 
beholds  with  heedless  disregard  all  that  passes  around,  both  in  the 
physical  and  intellectual  world.  Against  this  formidable  array  of  pre- 
judice, truth  h&B  to  fight  the  battle  of  social  improvement,  and,  though 
her  conquests  are  tardy,  and  purchased  with  toil  and  danger,  yet  they 
are  ultimately  certain  in  their  acquisition  and  enduring  in  their  cha- 
racter. 

We  have  made  these  brief  remarks  as  a  preliminary  introduction  to 
this  article,  because  the  subject  of  it  has  never  yet,  at  least  to  our  know- 
ledge, been  submitted  to  public  inquiry,  and  we  desire  to  prepare  our 
readers,  at  the  outset,  for  the  reception  of  some  political  novelties. 
The  title,  which  we  have  selected  as  a  heading,  conveys  some  general 
idea  of  our  intention,  and  indeed  the  juxta  position  of  ^'  Ireland  and 
Guernsey"  was  purposely  designed  to  awaken  curiosity  and  attract 
notice.  In  thus  attempting  to  travel  over  untrodden  ground,  we  at 
once  avow  that  our  main  object  is  to  induce  some  members  of  the 
British  legislature  to  study  the  results  produced  in  Guernsey  by  her 
system  of  landed  tenures,  and,  if  we  succeed  in  maintaining  the  line  of 
argument  which  we  now  proceed  to  exhibit,  and  substantiating  it  by  an 
appeal  to  facts,  our  rulers  may  be  induced  to  introduce  the  plan  experi- 
mentally into  Ireland ;  and  we  ourselves  are  convinced,  after  long  and 
patient  investigation,  that  no  measure  would  conduce  so  much  to  the 
peace  and  permanent  prosperity  of  Ireland  as  that  which  we  are.  about 
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to  propose.     We  shall  commence  with  a  few  statistical  factSy  on  which 
we  shall  base  the  whole  of  our  reasoning. 

.    ^  Statute  square  miles 30.970 

Ireland  .  . .<  Statute  acres 19.436.800 

t  Population 6.801.827* 

r  Square  statute  miles 24 

GuERKssY ..< Statute  acres 15.960 

V  Population,  census  of  1891 24.349 

Now,  the  first  important  fact,  obviously  deducible  from  these  two 
short  tables,  is  the  following :  that  while  every  square  mile  in  GnemseT 
(we  reject  fractions)  contains  one  thousand  persons,  every  square  mile 
in  Ireland  only  contains  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  persons ;  so  that 
the  power  of  sustaining  human  life  in  Guernsey,  when  compared  ^with 
the  same  power  in  Ireland,  is  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  one.  No^vr,  it 
cannot  be  truly  affirmed  that  the  soil  of  Guernsey,  acre  for  acre,  is, 
from  statural  causes^  five  times  as  productive  as  that  of  Ireland,  for 
though  our  land  be  good,  yet  the  fertility  of  the  sister  kingdom  is  nni- 
versally  admitted.  Neither,  to  affect  this  present  argument,  can  it  be 
affirmed  that  the  whole  surface  of  Guernsey  is  adapted  for  the  spade  or 
the  plough,  for  one-third  of  the  island  is  not  under  cultivation,  it  being 
clearly  ascertained,  by  accurate  measurement,  that  out  of  the  IS^SSO 
acres  of  which  it  consists,  5,120  are  either  not  susceptive  of  culture,  or 
are  occupied  with  dwelling  houses,  buildings  of  various  sorts,  streets, 
and  roads ;  so  that  for  agricultural  purposes,  Guernsey  only  possesses 
10,240  acres,  or  one-third  of  her  total  surface.  We  set  this  off  against 
the  bogs  of  Ireland,  observing  that  these  very  bogs  furnish  fuel  from 
their  peat,  a  substitute  for  coals,  which  Guernsey  does  not  possess,  nor 
has  she  any  limestone. 

But  not  only  does  Guernsey  support  a  population,  with  reference  to 
her  soil,  nearly  five  times  as  numerous  as  that  of  Ireland,  but  there  is 
also  to  be  taken  into  the  accoimt  this  most  important  difference :  that, 
whereas  every  Guernseyman  has  a  comfortable  house  to  live  in,  a  clean 
bed  to  sleep  upon,  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  every  day  in  the  year, 
the  Irishman  is  lucky  if  he  shelter  himself  in  a  mud  cabin,  find  a  soft 
plank  to  repose  on  with  his  pig,  if  he  has  one,  and  get  a  diy  potatoe, 
without  salt,  to  escape  starvation.  It  is  also  highly  worthy  of  notice 
that  Mr.  O'Connell  has  admitted,  and  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope,  in  the  pre- 
sent session,  made  the  same  declaration,  that  upwards  of  two  millioDs 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  were  without  occupation,  pauperized  to  the 
lowest  verge  of  degradation,  all  but  houseless,  shirtless,  and  shoeless, 
living  on  an  inferior  sort  of  potatoe,  called  "  a  lumper.**  Now,  in 
Guernsey,  a  beggar  is  not  to  be  seen,  nor  does  the  hospital  contain  any 

*  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Shaw  Mason,  who  was  empowered  to  collect  a  ceasw 
of  the  population,  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  iu  1821. 
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but  the  bedridden,  the  ioBBiiey  the  skk,  and  the  aged,  tliose  whom 
hnmanitj  deligbtB  to  socoour  in  misfbrtnne.  The  eontrast  between  the 
moral  and  orderly  habits  of  the  people  of  the  two  conntries  is  equally 
etriking.  Maehine  breaking,  rick  burning,  ham-stringing  cattle,  and 
murdering  their  fellow-creatnreB  on  the  highway,  or  shooting  them 
through  the  windows  of  their  houses,  are  utterly  unknown  in  Guernsey. 
Now,  these  are  solid  facts,  which  defy  refutation,  and  if  we  are  asked 
to  account  for  this  most  astounding  difference,  our  answer  is  short  and 
simple:  Ouemsey  has  good  institutions ;  Ireland,  most  pernicious  ones. 
But  before  noticing  more  minutely  the  machinery  of  our  little  govern- 
ment, and  the  mode  in  which  it  works,  let  us  glance  at  Ireland. 

The  sister  kii^dom  has  proved  for  centuries  the  '^  Pons  AHnorum*' 
of  British  statesmen.  Called  by  courtesy,  or  rather  by  mockery,  an 
integral  portion  of  the  empire,  she  has  always  been  treated  as  a  subject 
province.  Crowded  with  soldiers,  paid  by  the  hard  labour  of  English 
mechanics,  to  secure  the  rents  of  absentee  landlords,  the  face  of  the 
country  has  exhibited  the  appearance  of  an  extended  barrack.  In  the 
hour  of  danger,  the  Irishman  has  shed  his  blood  on  land  and  sea  to 
support  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and  the  independence  of  the  nation  : 
in  time  of  peace,  his  services  have  been  forgotten.  His  arm  has  been 
counted  on  in  the  day  of  battle,  but  he  has  never  been  remembered  in 
the  division  of  the  spoil.  So  little  have  English  rulers  sympathized 
with  Irish  distress,  that  Lord  L3rndhurst,  only  a  month  agone,  denounced 
the  people  as  aliens  in  blood,  aliens  in  religion,  and  aliens  in  feeling ; 
and  this  brutal,  ungrateAil,  and  anti-Christian  sentiment  was  cheered  by 
the  house  of  peers,  in  the  presence  of  the  episcopal  legislators.  It  is 
quite  evident,  from  this  display  of  conservative  virulence,  that  the  igno- 
rant and  grasping  faction,  now  headed  by  the  renegade  lawyer,  regard 
the  people  of  Ireland  as  mere  serfs, — hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of 
water, — unworthy  of  being  admitted  within  the  pale  of  social  affection. 
To  them,  therefore,  we  do  not  address  ourselves,  for  we  might  as  profit- 
ably cast  pearl  before  swine,  as  appeal  to  their  understanding.  What 
will  become  of  these  political  maniacs,  if  they  persist  in  their  folly, 
may  easily  be  conjectured :  they  will  experience  the  fate  of  the  old 
nobleue  of  France,  unless  they  are  saved  from  perdition  by  the  wisdom, 
virtue,  generosity,  and  manliness  of  the  pure  radicals. 

The  next  class  of  politicians  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
afiairs  of  Ireland,  are  a  mixed  race  of  experimentalists  in  legislation, 
who  have  displayed  some  good  intentions,  but  very  little  wisdom,  skim- 
ming the  surface,  but  never  fathoming  the  bottom.  What  wonders 
were  not  aaticnpated  from  emancipation,  as  it  was  absurdly  called? 
It  appears  to  us  that  that  ^^  healing  measure,"  to  use  the  cant  parlia- 
mentary phrase,  has  only  had  one  permanent  good  effect,  and  it  is  this : 
so  long  as  the  catholics  were  under  political  disabilities  on  account  ofN 
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their  creed,  the  priests  could  easily  persuade  the  peasantry,  thai  the 
exclusion  of  the  agitators  from  the  houses  of  paiiiament  was  the  sole 
cause  of  their  being  badly  fed,  badly  clothed,  and  badly  housed*  This 
sophism  is  now  hapjnly  blotted  out  from  the  commiHi-place  book  of 
Jesuitism.  Next  came  a  torrent  of  drivelling  eloquence  on  the  small 
points  of  church  cess,  vestry  meetings,  &c.  Still  the  people  contnnied 
as  badly  off  as  ever,  and  they  were  beginning  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
delusion  practised  upon  them,  when  they  were  dexterously  blinded  by 
the  ^^  Repeal  of  the  Union,"  one  of  the  most  rickety,  spavined,  broken- 
down  stalking  horses  that  political  mountebank  ever  bestrode.  This 
sorry  beast  soon  received  so  well  planted  a  blow  from  the  hind  legs  of 
John  Bull,  that  it  has  ever  since  been  turned  out  to  grass.  Next  we 
had  the  Tithe  Commutation  Bill,  attempted  to  be  forced  on  the  Irish, 
when  every  man  of  common  sense  and  true  piety  was  advocating  the 
voluntary  principle,  and  protesting  against  the  compulsory  payment  of 
a  clergy  professing  to  preach  that  religion  ^^  whose  service  is  f^rfect 
freedom."  Thus  six  years  have  been  occupied  in  the  discuasion  of 
minor  points,  which,  when  carried,  could  only  strengthen  the  rich  and 
gratify  their  ambition,  but  could  not  contribute  one  straw  to  amend  the 
moral  condition,  or  enlarge  the  comforts,  of  the  people  at  large. 

We  do  not  deny  that  these  measures  have  been  to  some  extent  usefitl, 
but  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  legislature  might  have  been  engaged  in 
the  consideration  of  objects  infinitely  more  beneficial ;  for,  after  all  the 
bickerings  and  skirmishes  of  party,  and  the  breaking  up  of  cabinets, 
the  fact  still  stands  recorded,  that  upwards  of  two  millions  of  Irishmen 
are  only  one  step  above  savages  in  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
existence.  It  is  their  distress  that  our  senators  ought  to  relieve,  instead 
of  postponing  the  consideration  of  their  claims  from  sessioi^to  session. 

Among  other  schemes,  it  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  a  system  of 
poor  laws  into  Ireland,  to  correct  the  evil  of  which  we  complain.  Now, 
if  by  this  it  were  intended  to  protect  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  bedridden, 
the  aged,  and  similar  objects  of  commiseration,  we  should  certainly  not 
oppose,  but  cordially  recommend,  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure ;  but 
if  the  design  were  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  wages  out  of  a  tax,  as 
used  to  be  the  case  in  England,  we  should  condemn  the  plan  as  unwise 
and  impolitic.  A  poor  law  of  such  a  character  is  a  clumsy  contrivance, 
and  must  ever  be  so,  no  matter  under  what  form  it  may  exhibit  itself: 
its  very  enactment  tacitly  acknowledges  that  the  fiibric  of  government  is 
built  upon  a  narrow  foundation :  it  announces  that  the  institntiom  of 
property  are  framed  in  the  spirit  of  monopoly  and  injustice,  and  that 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated,  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  many 
to  those  of  the  few.  With  the  exceptions  above  named,  which  rather 
relate  to  the  inmates  of  a  hospital,  than  to  those  of  a  poor-houae,  we 
consider  any  legalized  system  of  parochial  reliefs  clear  adnuasion  of  a 
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emde,  bungliiigy  and  defective  mode  of  administration,  aa  tiie  mere 
palliative  of  an  evil,  which  evil  itself  ought  not  to  exist.  Bnt,  say  the 
political  economists,  ''How  can  yon  exterminate  the  evil?''  to  which 
we  answer,  by  introducing  into  Ireland  the  Guernsey  system  of  landed 
tenure,  the  nature  and  effect  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  explain,  im- 
pressing on  our  readers  the  important  ftct  already  established,  that 
Chiemsey,  in  reference  to  her  extent  of  territory,  sustains  a  population 
five  times  more  numerous  than  Ireland,  and  that  too  in  the  highest 
degree  of  comfort. 

The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  as  it  exists  in  England,  Wales, 
Scotlscnd,  and  Ireland,  is  unknown  in  Guernsey.  Tenancies  at  will,  or 
for  a  term  of  years,  are  not  recognized  by  our  law.  Suppose  that  A 
possesses  land  valued  at  twelve  hundred  pounds,  which  he  desires  to 
seUj  as  we  should  say  in  England,  or  to  gwe  to  rentj  as  the  phrase  runs 
in  Gkemsey,  the  process  would  be  the  following  :  A  would  either 
convey  his  estate  to  B  wholly  in  quarters,  without  receiving  any  cash, 
or,  as  is  the  more  usual  mode,  he  would  receive  one-»fourth  of  the  price 
in  HMmey,  and  convert  tiie  remainder  into  quarters.  One  Guernsey  quarter 
is  equivalent  to  twenty  pounds  sterling,  local  currency.  In  the  first 
case,  B  would  have  to  pay  annually  to  A  sixty  quarters :  in  the  second, 
forty-five  quarters.  The  reason  why  it  is  usual  to  pay  one-fourth  part 
of  the  purchase  price  in  money,  is,  that  such  payment  may  be  some 
guarantee  to  Ay  that  B  will  fidthfnlly  work  the  estate,  and  pay  his  rent 
r^nlarly ;  for,  should  the  rent  fall  in  arrear,  then  Af  by  the  process  of 
eaieUj  may  totally  eject  B  from  possession  of  the  property,  and  the 
three  hundred  pounds  paid  by  JB,  when  the  contract  was  passed,  would 
be  lost  to  him  for  ever.  In  this  manner,  then,  is  the  seller  or  landlord, 
secured  in  tiie  receipt  of  the  equivalent,  for  which  he  has  parted  with 
the  estate. 

As  soon  as  the  contract  between  die  parties  is  executed,  B  becomes, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  absolute  proprietor ;  and  so  long  as  he  pays 
his  quarters,  he  never  can  be  evicted ;  nay,  more,  he  can  fell  timber, 
convert  meadow  into  arable,  or  arable  into  meadow,  and  perf<N-m  any, 
and  every  act,  that  a  tenant  in  fee  can  do  in  England :  moreover,  his 
estate,  thus  acquired,  descends  to  the  heirs  dTfais  blood,  lawfiilly  begot- 
ten ;  and  on  failure  of  direct  issue,  to  his  nearest  of  kin.  Sometimes 
these  annual  quarters  are  made  permanent,  but  most  frequently  they 
are  redeemable  gradually  by  certain  instalments,  as  tiie  buyer  and 
seller  may  have  agreed.  Their  value  may  be  fixed  at  a  sum  certain,  as 
twenty  shillings  per  quarter;  or  they  may  be  fluctuating,  so  as  to 
depend  on  the  current  -relne  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  which  is  the  fiurest 
mode  of  computation,  for,  if  com  is  high,  then  die  farmer  can  afford  to 
pay  a  hi^  rent ;  and,  if  com  is  low,  he  is  relieved  from  paying  more 
dian  his  crop  warnmts. 
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We  shall  exhibit  the  more  prominent  effects  of  this  flyvtem  of  teBOFs. 

The  firfit  immediate  consequence  is,  to  raise  the  moiiil  Btaiklard  of  die 
people,  to  inspire  the  whole  population  with  a  manly  and  independent 
spirit,  and  to  destroy  that  cringing  adolation  and  fawning  Mrvifityy 
which  leases  for  years  have  necessarily  engendered  among  the  tepaiitry^ 
of  England.  All  men,  no  matter  to  what  politioal  party  di^  niiij 
belong,  have  admitted  that  the  institution  of  property  is  the  bms  of 
dvilization.  This  principle  being  acknowledged  floud  by  naivemd 
consent,  it  follows  that  whatever  counteracts  its  expanaoii,  must  be 
vicious,  and  that  whatever  aids  its  development,  must  be  natioiially 
beneficial.  The  bare  possession  of  property  is  an  imperfect  good ;  it  is 
essential  that  the  possession  should  be  secure,  and,  if  security  fer  a  term 
of  years  be  desirable,  much  greater  must  it  be  for  permanent  enfoj- 
ment.  Now,  the  English  plan  of  leases  for  seven,  fourteen,  X)r  tipeoty* 
one  years,  tc^ether  with  tenancies  from  year  to  year  and  at  will,  ia  bad 
in  principle,  as  they  merely  convey  a  temporary  interest  determiaiMe 
at  a  date  specified :  the  working  fiirmer  thus  becomes  a  bird  of  passage, 
without  any  fixed  home.  He  may  be  prudent,  industrious,  and  sober : 
a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  a  good  master,  a  good  neighboor,  and  a 
good  citizen :  but  these  virtues  avail  him  nothing :  he  lives  in  a  stale 
of  agricultural  servitude ;  and,  at  the  exjnration  of  his  lease,  the  caprice 
or  spite  of  his  landlord  may  expel  him  from  his  former  h«ne.  Far 
different  is  the  condition  of  the  Gnemseyman.  Once  possessed  of  a 
farm,  he  never  can  lose  it  except  through  his  own  fiiult :  he  has  only  to 
pay  the  stipulated  quarters,  and  he  continues  absolute  lord  of  the  pro- 
perty ;  he  feels  proud  of  his  position,  and  the  spirit  of  independence  is 
within  him :  he  is  not  classed  among  the  locomotive  machines  of  hiuna> 
nity,  who,  in  Great  Britain,  are  shifted  from  county  to  county,  seeing 
a  doubtful  and  precarious  subsistence  from  an  insolent  and  grasping 
squirearchy !  No :  he  has  a  solid  stake  in  the  country)  though  it  may 
be  small ;  he  can  say  with  honest  pride :  '^  This  house  is  mine ;  that 
field  is  mine ;  and,  when  I  die,  the  law  will  give  them  to  my  ohildrea/' 

The  tendency  of  the  Ohiemsey  system  of  tenure,  is  to  develope  Ae 
masculine  energies,  and  quicken  into  life  all  the  social  virtues.  It 
prompts  to  industry ;  it  encourages  economy ;  it  represses  intempeianoe. 
A  man  having  paid  down  in  cash  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  laad 
which  he  holds,  is  stimulated  by  the  most  powerful  impulse  to  redeem 
the  annual  quarters,  and  disengage  his  estate  from  the  payment  of  rent 
In  the  eyes  of  a  person  so  circumstanced,  labour  loses  its  repnUve 
character,  for  he  feels  that  he  is  working  for  himself.  He  has  an  object 
constantly  before  his  mind,  which  he  steadily  pursues.  The  propensity 
to  drunkenness,  so  fatal  to  the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain,  u 
counteracted  with  the  Guemseyman  by  the  opportunity,  and  ihe  desire, 
of  acquiring  a  disencumbered  landed  property.    But  the  Irish  labourer 
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huk  no  sueh  inceotinei  to  moral  realminl.  The  institutions  of  his  country 
forbid  his  rising  in  the  scale  of  society.  Far  from  contemplating  even 
the  most  remote  fiossibility  of  becoming  the  absolute  owner  of  an  acre 
of  land)  he  considers  himsdf  eminently  fortunate,  if  he  can  secure  regu- 
lar imgesi  as  a  labourer.  He  passes  through  existence  only  one  remove 
fai^ier,  than  the  oxen  which  he  drives  at  the  plough.  His  feelings  are 
deadened  j  his  mind  is  brutalized;  his '  energies  are  depressed.  His 
lifii  resemUes  that  of  a  horse  in  a  mill,,  confined  within  a  circle,  out  of 
which  he  can  never  escape. 

The  Guernsey  t^iun,  coupled  with  the  subdivision  of  land,  and  its 
ateoessary  consequence,  small  farms,  induces,  nay,  compels,  the  owner 
to  eultivate  every  inch  of  ground  witli  the  most  careful  industry.  By 
4hisplan,  nothing  is  lost.  Thousands  of  acres  are  not  wasted  in  immense 
pailcfl,  devoted  to  the  sustentation  of  deer,  a  race  of  animals  never 
intended  by  nature  to  graase  on  rich  pastures,  to  the  diminution  of  human 
food*  The  practical  results  of  Guernsey  agriculture  have  been  fully 
shown  in  the  third  number  of  this  Magazine ;  but,  in  addition  to  the 
remarks  therein  contained,  the  reader  is  requested  to  bear  steadily  in 
mind  that,  in  reference  to  extent  of  soil,  Guernsey  subsists  in  comfort 
five  tames  the  population  of  Ireland,  one-third  of  whom  are  pauperized, 
while  eyery  Guemseyman  has  all  the  daily  necessaries,  with  some  pro- 
portion of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Political  economy,  though  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the 
sciences,  is  apt  to  induce  into  error,  when  it  defines  the  wealth  of 
nations  to  consist  in  the  number  of  the  population,  and  their  command 
over  the  precious  metals.  That  these  are  two  of  the  elements  of  wealth, 
is  most  true ;  but  the  definition  is  deficient,  because  it  overlooks  the 
moral  character  of  the  people.  Most  especially  does  this  omission 
apply  to  the  moral  character  of  the  Irish.  It  is  mere  verbose  declama- 
tion to  call  them  ^^Uie  fine^  peasantry  in  Europe;"  they  are  really 
just  the  reverse ;  but  this  is  their  misfortune,  not  iheir  fault.  That  the 
pec^le  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  other  races  of  men,  just  so  much  and  no 
more,  possess  all  the  natural  capabilities  of  improvement,  needs  no 
proof:  their  present  inferiority  depends  solely  on  the  exclusive  and 
nigust  structure  of  their  institutions,  which  have  been  framed  to  benefit 
a  party,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  The  many  plough  the  land,  sow 
the  seed,  and  house  the  harvest ;  but  the  produce  goes  into  the  pockets 
of  a  few  favoured  individuals,  who  care  no  more  about  those  who  create 
their  wealth,  than  they  do  for  a  wooden  or  iron  machine.  There  are 
no  bonds  of  sympathy  between  the  Irish  landlord  and  the  Irish  labourer ; 
in  most  cases  they  never  even  see  each  other ;  the  proprietor  regards  the 
tenant  as  a  serf,  and  the  tenant  considers  the  landlord  a  tyrannical 
usurper :  thus  the  standard  of  morals  is  reduced  to  zero ;  and  hatred, 
contempt,  indignation,  and  insol^use,  become  th^  ruling  passoins  of  the 
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couiitiy.    How  is  it  possible  that  this  nation  can  be  prcwperoaB, 
the  expansion  and  influence  of  the  virtues  are  deadened^  and  the  ele- 
ments of  discord  systematically  Toased  into  ceaseless  action  ? 

Experience  has  shown  that  every  attempt  of  legislation,  hidierfeo  tried, 
has  failed  in  producing  any  beneficial  advantage  to  Ireland,  at  leaat  on 
any  scale  commensurate  with  existing  evils.  Our  statesmen  have  never 
had  the  courage  to  probe  the  leal  wound.  They  have  wasted  their 
time  in  defending  the  rights  of  the  church  and  the  aristocracy,  but  they^ 
have  neglected  the  demands  of  the  people.  Until  the  inasnos  can  oom- 
mand  the  necessaries  of  life,  a  house,  food,  and  clothing,  the  aiater 
kingdom  will  never  be  pacified,  and  we  fearlessly  affirm  that  this  olgeet 
may  be  attained  by  introducing  the  Guernsey  system  of  landed  tenure 
into  Ireland.  It  is  vain  to  call  this  recommendation  a  mere  theoiyy-^ 
to  denounce  it  as  an  Utopian  scheme,-*  or  to  spurn  it  as  the  dream  of  a 
visionary  enthusiast :  for  this  system  has  endured  in  Ghiemsey  for  cen- 
turies, and  the  proofs  of  its  utility  are  palpable  and  uncontradicted. 
Peace  and  plenty  reign  throughout  the  bailiwick ;  a  wandering  beggar 
is  a  creature  unknown ;  crime  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence ;  and  among 
the  happiest  results  of  these  institutions  is  the  important  fietct,  that  labour 
is  considered  honourable  in  Guernsey,  while  in  EnghCkid  it  is  a  badge 
of  disgrace.  Virgil  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Roman 
agriculturists  understood  the  value  of  their  occupation : 

O  fortuaati  nimioin,  sua  bI  bona  norint, 
Agrioolee !  qulbns  ipsa  procnl  disoordilnu  annis, 
Fundit  humo  fttcUem  victnm  JiutiMiina  tellus. 

This  scepticism,  however,  would  be  inapplicable  to  the  natives  of 
Guernsey,  who  have  the  good  sense  to  appreciate  the  blessings  whidi 
they  are  permitted  to  enjoy. 

Incidental  to  the  system  of  Guernsey  tenure,  and  necessarily  flowing 
from  it,  are  many  points  of  political  refonn  of  vital  importance  to  the 
well  being  of  society.  As  things  are  now  managed,  the  electors  of 
members  of  parliament  are  compelled  to  vote  against  their  conscienoesy 
for  where  a  direct  money  bribe  would  be  refused,  the  mensce  of  ousting 
a  man  from  his  fiirm  will,  in  most  cases,  prove  successful.  This  evil 
is  so  well  understood  that  a  strong,  and  annually  inereasing,  party, 
insist  on  the  introduction  of  the  baUot  to  secure  poor  voters  against  the 
dictation  of  lords  and  squires ;  but  if  the  Guernsey  tenure  were  estar 
blished,  and  the  working  farmers  thus  rendered  independent  of  the 
oligarchy,  the  ballot  would  be  unnecessary,  at  least,  in  agricultural 
districts.  If  the  plan  here  recommended  were  carried  into  eBdCtf  we 
should  never  again  be  shocked  at  hearing  of  hundreds  of  fiunilies  being 
turned  out  of  their  homes  for  voting  honestly,  and  acccHrding  to  their 
consciences.  Such  exhibitions  of  barbarism  in  a  civflized  countiy — 
such  displays  of  impie^  in  a  Christian  hind — such  riolations  of  justioe 
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amoiig  a  people  said  to  be  govemed  by  kw-^ would  no  longer  haiirow 
Hp  the  feelings  of  humanity. 

The  next  important  result  would  be  the  creation  of  a  numerous  lesi^ 
dent  proprietary  in  every  district  of  Ireland,  who  would  supply  the 
present  deficiency  of  a  middle  class.  With  the  successful  prosecution 
of  agriculture  that  would  necessarily  accompany  this  new  system  of 
tennte^  villages  would  spring  up  in  great  numbers,  filled  with  mechanics 
and  tradesmen*  Neat  and  comfortable  dwellings  would  be  substituted 
in  place  of  the  present  mud  hovels,  and  the  pest  of  Ireland,  the  middle- 
men, would  be  swept  away.  All  parties  would  soon  feel  the  happiness 
of  their  position,  and  as  their  prosperity  could  only  endure  by  habits  of 
order  and  industry,  all  would  unite  to  put  down  those  dreadful  disturb* 
ances,  which  are  now  so  frequent  in  Ireland.  Thus  would  be  saved,  the 
enormous  expense  of  policemen  and  the  oppressive  chaige  of  the  stand- 
ing army,  at  present  quartered  in  the  sister  kingdom. 

Though  we  are  warmly  attached  to  the  principles  of  religions  liberty, 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  baneful  efiects  produced  on  national 
happiness  by  the  existence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  we  very 
much  fear  that  no  extensive  benefit  can  accrue  to  Ireland,  so  long  as  the 
priests  retain  their  present  ascendancy.  It  is  an  historical  fact,  that 
romanism  has  ever  flourished  most  luxuriantly  among  a  poor  and  igno* 
rant  population,  and  we  firmly  believe  that  the  reception  of  pure  doc- 
trines by  the  Irish  people  must  be  preceded  by  increasing  their  personal 
comferts  and  raising  their  standard  of  morality.  So  long  as  they  are 
unable  to  procure  the  decencies  and  necessaries  of  existence  by  their 
own  exertions,  they  will  seek  consolation  from  their  priests,^  who,  know- 
ing well  the  secret  of  their  own  power,  have  no  motive  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  the  people,  but  desire  to  keep  it  stationary,  and  rather 
retr<^rade,  than  progressive.  But  if  the  Guernsey  system  of  tenure 
were  introduced,  and  the  people  shown,  how  they  could,  through  its 
agency,  become  independent  in  feelings  and  in  conduct,  they  would 
seize  the  opportunity  of  providing  fer  themselves,  and  cease  calling 
upon  the  spiritual  Hercules.  They  would  gradually,  no  doubt  slowly, 
release  themselves  from  the  ghostly  despotism  which  now  enthrals  them, 
and  this,  after  all,  is  the  real  religious  emancipation  that  Ireland  has  so 
long  required. 

With  a  view  to  raising  the  standard  of  Irish  morals,  repressing  noc- 
turnal outrages,  and  soothing  that  bitter  animosity  which  the  peasantry 
entertain  towards  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  we  would  ear- 
nestly recommend  the  owners  of  glebe  land  to  let  it  out  in  small 
parcels,  not  exceeding  thirty  acres,  to  be  held  on  the  permanent  system 
of  Guernsey  tenure,  making  the  rent  fluctuate  with  the  price  of  wheat. 
If  the  members  of  the  establishment  would  thus  set  the  example,  and 
encourage  the  first  workings  of  the  plan  by  personal  advice  and  superin- 
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tendence,  they  would  soon  become  the  objecti  of  notioiial  gratitude ;  and 
the  people,  ever  grateful  to  their  real  benefiictorSy  would  soon  9werve  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  Romish  priests.  It  would  greatly  ftciUtate  the 
prosperous  development  of  this  plan,  if  the  goyenunent  were  to  supply 
each  of  these  new  occupiers  with  aa  outfit  of  agricultural  tools,  taking 
a  registered  security  on  die  kad,  which  r^stry  ought  to  recite  and  fix 
the  periods  in  which  the  tenant  should  redeem  bis  implements  by  instel* 
ments,  which  would  then  become  his  own  property.  It  is  the  intenst 
of  the  clergy  to  try  this  system,  for,  as  afiairs  are  now  managed,  they 
cannot  collect  their  tithe,  so  that  even  if  it  did  not  succeed,  they  wonld 
bene  worse  off  than  at  present;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
make  the  advance  we  propose,  unless  they  would  give  us  to  imderstend, 
that  it  was  just  to  give  a  bonus  of  twenty  millions  to  the  slave  dealers, 
and  that  it  is  unjust  to  assist  the  people  of  Ireland  by  atemporaiy  loan 
on  solid  landed  security. 

One  fact  is  certain,  that  Ireland  has  been  misgoverned  for  centuries, 
and  that  all  the  recent  legislation  applied  to  her  is  mere  patchwork. 
The  remedy  must  be  co-extensive  with  the  evil,  and  must  penetrate  to 
its  root.  If  any  are  so  wedded  to  prejudice,  or  so  sceptical  as  to  doobt 
the  wholesome  character  and  tendency  of  the  Guernsey  indtitutioos,  let 
them  come  over  to  the  island,  and  verify  our  statements  on  the  spot 
Let  those  who  have  resided  in  Ireland  pass  a  summer  in  this  island, 
where  they  can  live  for  half  the  sum  that  they  spend  at  a  fashionable 
watering  place  in  England,  and  contrast  the  habits  and  comforts  of  our 
native  population  with  those  of  the  sister  kingdom :  their  doubts  will 
then  vanish,  and  every  sincere  politician,  who  desires  to  tranquillize 
that  unfortunate  country,  will  warmly  advocate  the  introduction  and 
establishment  of  the  Guernsey  tenure. 
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SUGGESTED  ON  READING  THE  FOUX)WING  PASSAGE  IN  BYRON'S  MANFRED. 

Sfriritg, What  WDoldst  thoa  with  as,  ton  of  mortals— My} 

Manfred Forgretfulness. 

SpMU Of  what— of  wlioin — and  why } 

Manfred Of  that  which  is  within  me.  Bmov. 

I. 

Speed  thae,  dread  Winter,  to  thy  snow-{)iled  clime, 
Ri^ig^  g^randly  terrible  upon  the  throne 
Which  thy  bleak  breath  haa  formed,  where  thou,  sinoe  Time 
His  earliest  reign  began,  hast  ruled  alone, 
*Midst  scenes  where  Spring's  soft  verdure  is  unknown, 
Where  ne'er-dissolviog  ice  farms  hill  and  plain: — 
When  hence  thou*rt  flown,  appallingly  sublime, 
My  gprief-wning  breast  may  feel  seme  calm  again, 
And  ^Spring's  mellifluous,  soothing  sounds  assuage  my  pain. 

«  The  OfeeidaU^l  raiteration  of  the  <  ia  this  Use,  proTea  that  the  EDgSab  laafaacvi  ai  weUv 
several  others,  will  afford  a  combination  of  wonis  the  sound  of  which  are  imitative  of  the  actiow 
and  thing*  dasciibed. 
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.if. 

Then  speed  thee  hlthery  joy^^noiroled  Spring> 
Bring  in  thy  train  the  nymphs  of  geniiJ  May, 
Lead  from*  mild  climes^  on  many  coloured  wing, 
The  merry  cholm  <hat  make  all  nature  gay  \ 
Let  Flora  spread  aronnd  her  bright  array 
Of  odorous  flowers^  and  bid  oW  land  and  sea 
Thy  gentlest  breeus  softest  breathinfs  fling  :-— 
Obedient,  Spring  appears  on  mead  and  tree, 
But|  ah !  of  sorrow*s  deadly  wounds  she  heals  not  me. 

lU. 

Summon  me  guests — ope  wide  my  dwelling's  gates— 
~  Let  splendour  veil  each  meaner  thing  from  view-*- 
Produce  whate'er  for  luxury's  banquet  waits. 
The  old  world's  best,  the  choicest  from  the  new; — 
£ach  source  of  mirth  round  pleasure's  vot'ries  strew-— 
Shut  out  dun  night,  bid  countless  torches  glow, 
Let  nought  be  seen  that  gaiety  abates! — 
'Tis  done !  Joy  laughs  on  ev*ry  visage  now ; 
But  ah  I  grim  Mis'ry  still  hangs,  darkUng,  on  my  brow. 

IV. 

Away — away — from  revelry's  loud  band! 
The  sky's  bright  empress  smiles,  benign,  around 
Her  sparkling  courtiers  tremulous  round  her  stand. 
And  Nature's  minstrel-voices  cease  to  sound! — 
Launch  me  a  skiff  that  o*er  the  waves  can  bound : 
Haply  the  calmness  of  the  stilly  deep 
May  soothe  my  soul : — By  mildest  breetEes  fhnned, 
In  my  light  skiff  o'er  the  hushed  waves  I  sweep, — 
In  vain!  The  scene  has  only  made  my  sorrow-^ weep. 

V. 

Home — home !  to  joyless,  friendless  home  again ! 
Bring  me  bland  music  from  each  native  shore : 
Italia's  languishing  voluptuous  strain. 
That  ravishingly  thrills  the  bosom's  core« 
Germania's  richly-swelling  tones,  that  pour 
A  trance  of  rapture  o'er  the  sky-winged  soul; — 
These  sounds  might  ease  my  sorrows  rankling  pain. 
These  sounds  were  meet  for  yonder  star-lit  goal  \ 
But  ah !  to  me  they're  like  the  death  bells'  saddening  toll. 

Hushed — mute  to  me  be  music's  v<^ee  divine; 
Let  one  devoted  friend  sit  at  my  board. 
Admit  no  second  guest ;  bring  forth  rich  wine, 
The  richest  that  Lyseus'  climes  afford, — 
Why  should  we  longer  Joy's  sweet  essence  hoard  ? 
Fill  the  bright  bowl ! — relume  with  Bacchus'  flame, 
MirtVs  dying  embers—- oease  we  to  rei^e! 
Let  soul-fraught  converse  our  attention  claim :  — 
In  vain! — Nor  wine,  nor  fHends  my  griefs  wild  fury  tame. 

VII. 

O  Ericina,  queen  of  bliss-fraught  love. 
Enchantress  of  the  heart,  sweet  source  of  joy ; 
Thou  fairest  of  the  dazzling  fair  above ; 
On  me,  on  me,  thy  spell-like  arts  employ, 
Or  send  thy  cunning,  lov^infusing  boy. 
To  win  for  me  some  gentle,  pitying  heart, 
Some  eye  whose  bliss-lit  glance  might  grief  remove ; 
Aye,  bid  winged  Eros  with  his  love-steeped  dart, 
Heal  Grief's  coiroding  wounds,  and  Love's  soft  pangs  impart. 
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vni. 

Ah  me  1  ye  babblers  of  eaeh  ravlDg  thovglity 
Ye  servile  organs  of  betraying  speech  t 

YeVe  touched  those  chords  whose  sounds,  with  mis'ry  franght, 
Whene*er  my  startled,  harrowed  ears  they  leaehy 
Produce  such  parching  fever,  as  the  leech 
With  all  his  snai1-pac«d  art  can  scarce  allay ; 
Then  is  my  burning  brain  to  madness  wrought, 
Murky  as  night  seems  Summer's  brightest  (toy. 
And  howlings,  as  of  Furies,  scare  my  sleep  away. 

IX. 

Return  then,  Winter,  from  thy  frozen  xone. 
Howl,  bellow,  roar  around  my  hapless  head, 
Wield  thy  chill  stunning  sceptre  from  thy  throne, 
0*er  valley,  hill,  and  sea  thy  horrors  spread; 
Blunt  the  remembrance  of  the  bliss  now  fled, 
Fi^eze  up  the  recollection  of  my  woes. 
And  let  me  stray  by  foaming  waves  alone, 
'Mongst  surge-lashed  clifl^,  and  dreary  wastes  of  snows ; — 
Ah  me !  bleak  Winter's  poi^r  benumbs  not  misery's  throes. 

Will  memory  cling  to  sorrow's  source  for  aye? 
Can  nought  then  draw  a  curtain  o*er  the  past? 
Yes; — one  there  is,  who — come  whene'er  he  may  — 
Will  swiftly  o'er  the  past  and  present  cast 
His  fiital  veil,— and  him  I  summon  laU, 
To  mix  again  this  wearied,  wretched  frame. 
With  mouldering  hand  amongst  its  native  clay; — 
But  no!  just  Heav*n  Its  great  account  will  claim, 
life  will  return,  and  memory  be  again  the  same. 

XI. 

Avaunt !  pale,  transient  tyrant  of  the  tomb, 
A  waking  follows  our  repose  with  thee 
Which  few  of  earth's  frail  sons  will  gladly  brave.— 
Lo!   *tis  the  day  of  rest — but  not  for  me; — 
And  yet  I'll  wander  forth ;  for  it  may  be 
That  this  bland  Sabbath  calm  will  gently  shed 
Its  mild  composing  balm  o'er  mis'ry's  slave : 
Long — long  has  rest  this  anguished  bosom  fled — 
Long  yean  this  breast  with  mis*ry  Sabbathless  now  bled. 

XII. 

And  hark  1  the  village  bell  salutes  mine  ear. 
Slow  mingling  wiUi  the  soft-voiced  summer  breeie, 
Its  tones,  unvaried,  solemn,  deep,  and  clear: —    * 
'Tis  strange  these  samely  sounds  the  ear  should  please ! 
Yon  simple  bell  has  no  sound*varying  keysy 
Which  ever-changing  melodies  produce; 
No  notes  has  it  like  those  which  draw  the  tear. 
Soften  the  heart,  let  jocund  laughter  loose, 
Or  under  love's  light  yoke  the  sternest  breasts  reduce. 

XIII. 

Behold  the  villagers  in  crowds  draw  nigh 
To  worship  God  in  his  own  hallowed  fisne; 
And  with  his  progeny,  his  darkling  eye 
Relumed  by  pure  devotion,  nought  profane, 
Sullying  his  thoughts,  the  few  that  still  remain 
Of  his  time-silvered  locks  shining  so  fair 
In  the  bright  summer-sun — thus,  once  again. 
Behold  the  slow-paced,  aged  sire  repair, 
'Midst  the  throng's  reverent  greetings,  to  the  house  of  i»ay*r. 
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XIV. 

A  holy  calm  is  throned  on  ey*ry  brow; 
The  toils  and  cares  of  earth  seem  all  foigot ; 
The  thoughts  of  all  are  turned  to  Heaven  now, 
Where-^ their  hearts  whisper—- there's  a  happier  lot:  — 
Whilst  the  poor  inmate  of  the  lowly  cot. 
And  the  prond  lord  of  gorgeous  marble  halls, 
Treading  the  place  where  both  ere  long  will —-rot, 
Enter  with  solemn  mien  the  sacred  waJls, 
Where  bends  each  knee,  each  voice  to  Heav*n  submissive  calls. 

XV. 

And  I,  unconsciously,  have  entered  too, 
(Twas  years  since  I  had  prayed,)  but  then  I  prayed ; 
With  calmer  breast  I  rise,  and  slowly  view 
The  Heav'n-absorbed  assembly. — ^AU  are  staid 
And  calm;  the  world  to  them  seems  dead. 
Whilst  like  the  eagle,  soaring  hence  on  high. 
Of  earth  unmindAil,  cleaves  the  vaulted  blue — 
They,  too,  in  spirit,  pierce  the  veiling  sky. 
And,  soaring  higher,  to  God's  resplendent  presence  fly. 

XVI. 

The  bell  has  ceased — Heaven's  delegate  appears — 
And,  list!  now  rising  mellow,  fUll,  and  slow. 
Now  bursting  on  th'assembly's  ravished  ears 
like  thunder-peals,  the  noble  organ's  flow, 
Of  sounds  divine  makes  ev'ry  bosom  glow 
With  heav'nly  rapture  1  Slow,  in  concert,  rise 
The  choir's  sweet  strains,  blent,  as  they  louder  grow, 
With  many  voices,  wafting  to  the  skies 
Fh>m  earth,  and  earthly  lips,  celestial  melodies. 

XVII. 

In  touching  cadence  softly  dies  away 
The  sacred  harmony.    And  next,  behold 
Heaven's  minister. — ^Though  formed,  like  all,  of  clay, 
Yet  whilst  his  lips  Jehovah's  will  unfold. 
His  stately  figure  seems  of  heavenlier  mould 
Than  ours:  upon  his  noble,  polished  brow 
Are  stamped  those  thoughts  sublime,  which,  grand  and  bold. 
He  utters;  inspiration  flashes  now 
From  his  keen  eye;  his  lofty  form  appears  to  grow. 

XVHI. 

Insensibly  his  words  have  touched  my  heart. 
And  o'er  my  soul  a  soothing  influence  cast ; 
Less  poignant  seem  the  wounds  from  misery's  dart: 
And  though  the  recollection  of  the  past 
Is  vivid  still,  and  to  the  mind  clings  Cut, 
I  feel  that  g^dually  Religion's  might 
Will  banish  it  for  aye.— O  Heav'ns!  how  vast, 
Religion  I  is  thy  pow'r,  how  clear  thy  light  t 
Illuming  sorrow's  gloom  with  radiance  sweetly  bright. 

XIX. 

Religion,  heav'nly  child  I  to  mortals  sent 
To  guide  them  hence  to  thy  sublime  abode. 
Where  lasting  bliss  with  endless  life  is  blent. 
And  man's  insidious  tempters  cease  to  goad: 
Thy  pow'r  can  free  the  soul  ftt>m  sin's  cursed  load ; 
Thy  touch  divine  has  soothed  my  long^felt  care; 
Thy  breath  like  balm,  has  o*er  my  sorrows  flowed. 
And  thou  alone  couldst  teach  me  calm  to  bear 
Life's  transient  ills,  when  hope  was  yielding  to  despair. 

J.  D.  PmciTr 


(7») 

SKETCH    OF   THE    LIFE   AND    REIGN    OF   LOUIS   XV. 


The  annals  of  the  French  monarchy  exhibit  two  Baoceseire  reigns  scarcelj 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  other  nations.  Lonis  the  Fourteenth  reigned 
seventy-two  years,  and  his  great  gp:tLndson,  who  succeeded  him,  fifty- 
nine.  Few  princes  ever  bore  the  sway  of  a  great  empire  with  sach 
uncommon  longevity,  and  with  an  equally  amazing  vicissitude  of 
fortune.  These  two  reigns  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of 
modern  history,  as  the  intrigues  of  their  courts  and  their  c&vaetBy  their 
ambition,  their  politics,  their  wars,  their  treaties,  their  acquisitions,  their 
conquests,  their  losses,  and  their  defeats,  totally  changed  the  face  of 
Europe.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  the  only  continental  sovereign  of  his 
age  who  was  truly  powerful,  formidable,  and  magnificent :  his  pride  and 
ambition  awoke  the  resentment  of  the  monarchs  he  desired  to  enslave, 
and  it  at  last  raised  against  him  that  famous  confederacy  of  ahnost  all 
the  other  princes  of  Europe,  at  the  head  of  which  was  king  WillLam  the 
lliird,  of  England.  He  was  so  well  served,  that  he  baffled  for  several 
years  all  the  warlike  efforts  of  this  alliance :  but  having  provoked  the 
English  by  his  repeated  infidelities,  their  arms,  under  tne  invincible 
Marlborough,  with  the  Austrians,  commanded  by  the  immortal  Eugene, 
rendered  the  latter  part  of  his  life  as  miserable,  as  the  beginning  of  it 
was  splendid.  His  reign,  from  the  year  1702  to  1711,  was  one  conti- 
nued series  of  defeats  and  calamities :  and  he  had  the  humiliation  to  see 
the  enemies  he  had  formerly  insulted  and  despised,  display  their  victo- 
rious standards  on  those  Yery  places  he  had  acquired  by  force  or  artifice. 
Just  as  he  was  reduced,  ola  as  he  then  was,  to  the  desperate  resolution 
of  collecting  his  people,  and  dying  at  their  head,  he  was  s^ved  by  the 
English  withdrawing  from  their  allies,  and  concluding  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  in  1713.  He  survived  his  deliverance  but  two  years,  for  he 
died  on  the  first  of  September,  1715,  having  survived  all  his  posterity, 
but  Philip  of  Anion,  whom  in  his  disasters  he  had  offered  to  sacrifice  to 
his  competitor  m  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  a  sickly  infant,  his 
successor  to  the  crown.  This  child  was  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  bom  on  the 
15th  of  February,  1710. 

The  young  monarch  remained  in  the  hands  of  women,  superintended 
by  the  Duchess  of  Yentadour,  a  lady  of  respectable  character,  till  the 
Duke  of  Yilleroy,  his  governor,  and  the  Bishop  of  Frejus,  his  preceptor, 
afterwards  Cardinal  Flcury,  shared  between  them  the  chief  departments 
of  his  princely  education.  The  duke  was  a  nobleman  of  unspotted 
honour,  and  a  probity  proof  against  all  the  contagious  examples  of  a 
court  inmiersed  in  voluptuousness  and  effeminacy,  wholly  influenced  by 
glittering  sycophants,  whose  transient  favour  was  the  reward  of  the 
vilest  adulation  and  servility.  He  was  grave  and  decent  in  his  de- 
portment,— a  philosopher  in  the  midst  of  grandeur, — frank,  generous, 
open,  affable,  and  popular;  but  his  merit  chiefly  consisted  in  good 
breeding,  and  his  skill  and  gracefulness  in  dajicing,  fencing,  and 
riding,  which  the  French  nobility  and  gentry  considered  the  most 
essential  accompli^mients. 

The  Bishop  of  Frgns  was  better  qualified  for  the  spiritual  government 
of  his  small  diocese,  than  for  tlic  education  of  a  prince  bom  to  rule  over 
a  gjeat  empire.  He  was  a  prelate  of  great  candour^  purity  of  morals, 
and  moderation,  but  a  shallow  politician :  a  meek,  pusillanimous  man, 
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who  had  iierer  been  omitiencmt  enough  with  books  and  -men  for  the 
tnitioii  of  his  rojal  pupil- 

The  iiartialitjr  of  JU>uis  the  Fourteenth  for  his  natural  children  might 
have  involved  France  in  a  civil  war,  had  not  the  regency  been  seized  npoH 
by  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  the* next  legitimate  prince  of  the  blood,  a 
man  of  genius  and  spirit,  bold,  and  enterprizing,  but  irreli^ous  and 
dissolute.  In  1716,  the  whole  specie  of  France,  in  gold  and  silver,  was 
domputed  to  be  about  seventeen  millions  sterling ;  Mid  though  the  crown 
was  then  bankrupt,  being  in  debt  above  one  hundred  millions  sterling, 
yet  by  forcibly  laying  hold  of  all  the  money  in  the  kingdom,  and  by 
arbitrarily  raising  or  lowering  the  value  of  coin,  in  four  years  time  the 
duke  r^ent  of  France  publi^ed  a  general  state  of  the  public  debts,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the  king  scarcely  owed  three  hundred  and  forty 
millions  oi  tivres.  This  being  done  by  a  national  robbery,  we  can  form 
no  other  idea  but  that  of  despotism  in  effecting  so  large  a  reduction. 

Philip  the  Fifth,  king  of  Spain,  had  beheld  with  a  jealous  eye  the  re- 
gency solely  vested  in  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  bold  steps  that  he  had 
taken  to  force  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  recognize  his  title.  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  the  Spanish  minister,  a  most  enterprizing  genius,  proud, 
active,  and  turbulent,  capable  of  forming  conspiracies,  and  revolutioniz«> 
ing  empires,  but  wanting  that  judgment,  sagacity,  and  perseverance, 
which  command  success,  planned  an  unnatural  alliance  with  Charles  the 
Tenth,  king  of  Sweden,  whose  ambition  consisted  in  detbroning  mo* 
narchs,  ana  bestowing  kingdoms  upon  his  allies.  The  Swedish  hera 
unshaken  by  his  defeats,  his  exile,  and  his  calamities,  professed  the 
highest  displeasure  against  Greorge  the  First,  of  England,  who  had 
entered  into  a  confederacy  against  him  during  his  absence.  His  im- 
placable vengeance  prompted  him  to  second  the  project  of  Alberoni,  in 
restoring  the  pretender  to  the  English  throne.  The  death  of  Charles, 
who  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  at  the  siege  of  Frederiokstadt,  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  disauietudes  of  George  the  First,  from  that  quarter. 

The  Prince  of  Cellamare,  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Spain  to 
France,  was  put  under  an  arrest  in  his  palace,  his  papers  were  seized 
and  examined,  and  the  whole  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  to 
dethrone  king  Greoi^e,  and  deprive  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of  the  regency, 
was  thus  discoverecL  The  mutual  interest  and  security  of  tliese  two 
princes  e^?aged  them  to  conclude  the  quadruple  alliance  between  the 
emperor,  England,  France,  and  Holland. 

In  I^IS,  the  regent  of  France  joined  England  in  a  declaration  of  war 

r'nst  Spain,  and  the  bad  success  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  Sicily,  and 
^here,  at  last  induced  the  king  of  Spain  to  sign  the  Quadruple 
alliance.  Thus  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  equal  vigour  and  deliberation, 
surmounted  all  the  obstacles  he  met  with  in  maintaining  the  privileges 
of  his  birth,  and  used  every  precaution  that  sagacity  could  suggest  for 
securing  himself  in  the  regency. 

In  the  year  1720,  John  Law,  a  Scotchman,  had  erected  a  company 
in  France,  under  ih^  name  of  the  Mississippi,  which  at  first  promised 
the  deluded  people  immense  wealth,  but  too  soon  appeared  to  be  an 
imposture,  wnich  left  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  in  ruin  and  distress. 

The  minister  of  Prance,  during  the  regency,  was  Cardinal  Dubois, 
the  companion  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  debaucheries,  and  the  partner  of 
his  promiscuous  amours.  He  was  raised  to  the  purple  from  tne  lowest 
origin.     On  account  of  his  convivial  licentiousness  and  secret  services, 
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this  apothecar^s  son  became  an  ecclesiastical  priBce,  living  opealj  in 
fornication  and  adultery.  Impious,  profane,  immoral,  and  abandoned 
to  the  last  stage  of  his  dissolute  existence,  he  lived  despised,  and  left 
behind  him  no  other  memorial  but  his  vices  and  his  infamy.  He  bad 
talents,  however,  for  public  administration,  but  his  levity  and  dissipation 
did  not  allow  him  to  attend  regularly  to  ike  affairs  of  state :  he  was  a 
votary  to  pleasure,  and  an  enemy  to  labour  or  application. 

Louis  the  Fifteenth  was  the  handsomest  youth  in  France ;  he  bad  a 
swarthy  complexion,  fine  features,  a  gracious  aspect,  and  an  interestiog 
physiognomy :  the  fire  and  expression  of  his  eyes  were  striking :  he  was 
strong  and  muscular ;  had  an  elegant  person,  and  a  majestic  and  gracefid 
deportment :  he  was  a  prince  of  good  sense  and  sound  judgment,  not  a 
man  of  ^nius  and  lively  imagination.  He  understood  a  little  Latin 
and  Italian,  could  read  English,  and  was  well  read  in  modem  history. 
What  he  applied  himself  to,  was  the  speaking  and  writing  of  French 
with  precision,  elegance,  and  propriety,  in  which  he  excellea  most  men 
of  the  court.  He  was  averse  from  study ;  and  close  application  to  foreign 
politics,  and  interior  administration ;  naturally  prone  to  venery,.  and 
fond  of  convivial  pleasures  in  a  select  company :  m  all  manly  exercises 
he  was  inferior  to  none  of  his  courtiers,  in  grace,  dexterity,  or  skill 
The  first  ten  years  of  his  marriage,  he  was  faimful  and  uxorious,  always 
a  polite  husband,  a  tender  father,  a  kind  master,  and  a  well  meaning, 
though  beguiled,  sovereign. 

He  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  the  25th  of  October,  1722^  and  the  year 
after  declared  of  age,  whilst  in  his  fourteenth  year,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom.  The  regent,  on  the  second  of  December  of  that 
year,  was  carried  off  by  apoplexy  ;  his  enemies  have  calumniously  as- 
persed his  memoir  with  the  atrocious  design  of  attempting  to  poison  the 
young  king,  and  have,  by  this  regicide,  paved  his  way  to  the  throne : 
but  this  imputation  was  never  supported  even  by  an  v  circumstances  that 
coincide  with  that  opinion.  No  prince  ever  pushed  refinement  and 
voluptuousness  in  sensual  pleasures  lurther  than  he  did :  his  fondness  and 
partiality  for  the  Ducfhess  of  Berry,  his  daughter,  a  princess  of  great 
beauty  and  professed  gallantry,  gave  occasion  to  reports  very  injurious 
to  the  reputation  of  both.  He  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  the  palais 
royal,  his  residence,  was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  beaux  eepriU  of 
Paris,  the  fashionable  debauchees  of  the  court,  and  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  shameless  women  of  the  capital. 

The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  of  moderate  talents  for 
public  administration,  took  upon  himself  the  direction  of  the  French 
councils  aftier  the  death  of  the  regent.  His  mistress,  Madame  de  Prie, 
an  artful  intriguing  woman,  had  great  influence  in  the  civil  and  militarf 
departments,  and  filled  the  first  ofiices  of  both  with  her  creatures,  it 
was  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  who  raised  to  the  throne  of  France,  from 
indigence  and  obscurity,  the  princess  Maria  Leckzinski,  only  da^hter 
of  Stanislaus,  titular  king  of  Poland,  who  cultivated  philosophy  and 
belles  lettres  in  his  exile,  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Deux  Fonts.  The 
prince,  to  maintain  his  credit  and  importance,  had  resolved  to  make  a 
queen  who  should  owe  to  him  her  elevation ;  as  the  alliance  of  aDriaoess 
almost  destitute,  and  void  of  all  personal  accomplishments,  could  bring 
no  acquisition  of  power  to  the  kingdom,  nor  tempt  a  youn^  monarch 
upon  whom  the  finest  women  in  France  began  to  aisplay  their  charms. 
Sne  was  humble,  modest,   religious,   and  charitable,   private  virtnei 
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eommonly  unnoticed  by  sovereignB.  The  marriage  ceremony  wa^ 
concluded  on  the  5th  of  September,  1725,  and  the  young  Infanta  Mary 
of  Spain,  afterwards  queen  of  Portugal,  was  sent  back  to  her  native 
country,  with  slight  and  contempt,  after  having  enjoyed  the  title  of 
infanta  queen  for  several  years.  The  court  of  Spain  loudly  complained 
of  this  indignity,  but  the  coolness  of  the  two  kings  did  not  come  to  an 
open  rupture.  France  even  offered  its  mediation  between  Spain  and 
Great  Britain,  and  such  a  reconciliation  as  treaties  could  procure,  was 
the  consequence. 

Hercules  de  Fleury,  bishop  of  Frejus,  and  afterwards  a  cardinal, 
bad,  by  his  meekness  and  moderation,  gained  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  his  royal  pupil,  who  showed  him  his  affection  and  gratitude  by 
raising  him  to  the  hieh  post  of  prime  minister.  Though  his  system  was 
entirely  pacific,  yet  me  situation  of  affairs  in  Europe,  upon  the  death  of 
the  king  of  Poland,  embroiled  him  with  the  house  of  Austria.  The 
intention  of  the  French  king  was  to  replace  his  father-in-law,  Stanislaus, 
on  the  throne  of  Poland.  In  this  project  he  failed,  through  the  inter- 
position of  the  Austrians  and  Russians  :  but  Stanislaus  enjoyed  the  title 
of  king,  and  afterwards  the  revenues  of  Lorraine  during  his  life.  Spain, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  British  fleet,  put  the  infant  Don  Carlos  into 
possession  of  two  duchies,  and  extended  the  formidable  power  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  whose  different  branches  ruled  over  France,  Spain, 
the  two  Sicilies,  and  the  extensive  empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  Never 
did  the  ministers  of  two  rival  kingdoms  agree  better  than  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  and  Cardinal  Fleury,  and  their  mutual  principles  and  interests 
preserved  for  many  years  the  peace  of  France  ana  Great  Britain. 

The  king  had  been,  ever  since  his  marriage,  an  example  of  conjugal 
fidelity.  He  had  a  son,  and  a  numerous  issue  of  princesses,  doomed  to 
spend  their  days  in  retirement  and  celibacy.  He  began  to  tire  of  the 
possession  of  a  princess,  who  had  nothing  to  recommend  her,  but  her 
complaisance  and  obsequiousness.  The  Marquis  de  Negles,  of  an 
illustrious  house  in  France,  had  three  daughters,  distinguished  at  court 
by  the  appellation  of  the  three  graces.  Madame  de  Mailly,  created 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Chateauroux,  was  a  fine  stately  woman ;  her 
person  was  made  to  inspire  sensual  desires,  and  her  beautiful  eyes 
expressed  a  longing  wantonness.  Madam^  de  la  Toumelle  was  a  pretty 
brunette,  with  all  the  vivaciousness  and  coquetry  of  the  French  ladies. 
Madame  de  Lauraguais  was  handsome,  but  she  loved  her  husband,  and 
was  virtuous.  The  enticements  of  Madame  de  la  Toumelle  prevailed 
on  the  king,  who  wished  for  a  new  object  of  amusement,  to  commit  the 
first  infidelity  to  his  queen.  He  made  his  addresses  to  Madame  de 
lauraguais,  who  scorned  to  be  the  incestuous  mistress  of  her  sovereign,. 
and  retired  from  court  censured  and  admired  by  her  rivals  and  her 
enemies.  Madame  de  Mailly  condemned  highly  her  sister's  gothic 
prejudices  and  delicacy,  and,  glad  of  this  discovery,  threw  herself 
into  the  king's  way,  who  had  no  scruple  at  breaking  through  the  fences 
of  consanguinity,  and  gave  up  his  transient  fancy  for  Madame  de  la 
Toumelle,  impelled  by  a  more  lasting  passion  for  the  sister.  She  was 
publicly  declared  and  worshipped  as  the  reigning  mistress, — was  soon 
created  a  duchess, — had  apartments  in  the  royal  palaces, — and  received 
the  homage  of  the  ladies  who  envied  her,  and  of  the  courtiers,  who  paid 
her  the  usual  tribute  of  flattery  and  servile  veneration. 
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In  the  year  1739,  France  may  be  said  to  have  veaohed  the  aeoilh  of 
)ier  coipmercial  importance :  her  porta  in  the  channel,  on  the  Medtler- 
ranean,  and  the  western  ocean,  were  frequented  by  all  the  trading 
nations  of  the  globe.  Favoured  by  Spain,  and  dreaded  by  all  die  real 
of  Europe,  her  fleets  covered  the  seas,  but  she  trusted  too  much  to  her 
own  self^importance.  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  who  then  conducted  her 
affairs,  took  no  care  to  protect  her  trade  by  proper  naval  armairwintf ; 
so  that  the  greater  it  was,  it  became  the  more  valuable  prey  to  the 
English,  when  war  broke  out.  M .  de  Maurepas  and  M.  de  Chanvdiii 
were  the  only  men  of  genius  employed  in  this  administration.  Manvepas 
was  secretary  of  state  for  the  naval  department ;  he  always  met  with 
discouragement  from  the  cardinal,  in  the  repeated  efforts  wmch  he  made 
towards  re-establishing  the  French  marine.  He  was  a  minister  of  great 
foresight,  judgment,  aoplication,  and  sagacity.  Chauvelin  was  a  atalea- 
man,  and  a  shrewd  politician.  Both  were  dimticed,  for  acting  diui^ 
trically  opposite  to  the  views  and  system  of  the  cardinal.  He  had 
maintained,  as  long  as  he  could  consistently  with  the  French  politios 
and  interests,  a  profound  peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  most  cxf  die 
European  powers,  and  his  ministry  was  the  period  of  the  hapmneaa  and 
prosperity  of  the  people ;  for  war,  ever  so  sucoessful,  is  alwayv  the 
register  of  human  calamities.  All  the  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
were  not  directed  to  serve  the  state,  but  to  preserve  his  own  peianal 
power  in  a  time  of  public  tranquillity. 

As-  soon  as  the  court  of  Spain  began  to  complain  ci  the  warlike 
preparations  of  Great  Britain,  as  actual  hostilitiee,  the  Marquis  de 
Fenelon,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  an  able  and  sikilfid 
negociator,  declared,  that  the  king,  his  master,  was  obliged  by  treaties 
to  assist  the  king  of  Spain ;  he  dissuaded  the  Dutch  fiom  esponaing  the 
cause  of  England,  who  promised  him  an  inviolable  neutrality.  The 
insolence,  crueltv,  and  rapine,  of  the  Spanish  guarda  eosta,  wno  plun- 
dered the  English  merchants  with  impunity,  forced  the  Englidi  natkm 
to  obtain  by  arms  that  redress,  which  the  minister  had  expected  thorn 
negociation :  the  political  system  of  Europe  now  underwent  a  new 
revolution.  Not  above  twenty  years  before,  Fraiice  and  England  were 
combined  aeainst  Spain;  at  present,  France  and  Spain  were  united 
against  Enghmd.  Those  statesmen  who  look  on  allianoes  as  a  lastiag 
basis  of  power,  will  most  frequently  find  themselves  fatally  mistaken. 

The  military  spirit  which  prevailed  in  France,  made  diat  lestleM 
nation  eager  for  war.  The  prudence  and  moderation  of  Cardinal  Fleury 
were  publicly  censured,  as  mean  condescension  and  pusiUanimity. 
Instead  of  a  migal,  sincere,  modest,  and  simple  minister,  they  wished 
fbr  a  bold,  turbulent,  and  enterprizing  man  in  his  place.  They  did  not 
consider  that,  under  die  pacific  cardinal,  France  had  repaired  oer  Ioobcb, 
and  enriched  herself  by  commerce ;  he  had  left  the  state  to  its  own 
natural  methods  of  thriving,  and  saw  it  daily  assuming  its  former  health 
and  vigour.  Indeed  the cajrdinal  had  exerted  himself  in  dieprscedinff 
war.  France  had  motives  of  alliance  and  revenge  with  Spain  ana 
Sardinia  against  the  house  of  Austria,  and  these  three  powers  hoped  to 
divide  the  spoils  of  the  emperor.  A  French  army  had  cyvemm  the 
empire  under  the  conduct  of  the  old  Marshal  Villars:  the  Doke  <^ 
Montemar,  the  Spanish  general,  had  been  equally  victorious  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  me  emperor  Charles  tne  Sixth  had  received  the 
^ordfication  of  seeing  himself  deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  Italy ,  for 
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haTing  atteml»ted  to  give  a  king  to  Poland.  In  this  war  France  had 
made  some  Enable  territorial  acquisitions,  particularly  the  duchy  of 
Ix>nraine,  in  1740*  The  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Sixth  gave  the 
Fr^ich  another  opportunity  of  exerting  their  ambition.  Regardless  of 
treaties,  they  caused  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  be  crowned  emperor.  The 
daughter  of  Charles,  the  illustrious  heiress  of  his  hereditary  dominions, 
sawlierself  stripped  of  her  inheritance.  The  young  kin^  of  Prussia, 
whose  conquests  and  depredations  are  among  the  memorabilia  of  history, 
took  Silesia,  while  France,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  attacked  the  rest  of 
her  dominions. 

In  this  war  France  depended  more  upon  her  numerous  armies,  than 
on  the  skill  or  experience  of  her  commanders.  They  who  had  supported 
the  drooping  standards  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  in  his  disasters  and  cia.la- 
mities,  were  superannuated,  or  had  been  slain  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
marshal  Duke  de  Berwick,  natural  son  of  king  James  the  Second  of 
England,  had  met  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburgh  the  glorious  death  he 
courted.  The  ostensible  general  in  Germany  was  the  marshal  Duke  de 
Belleisle,  a  man  of  projects  and  genius,  but  very  haughty,  self*conceited, 
and  festidious.  His  brother  was  more  fit  for  action,  but  ra^h,  bloody, 
and  impetuous. 

The  Marshal  de  Belleisle,  by  his  imprudence  and  obstinacy,  saw 
unconcerned  the  flower  of  his  army  perish  in  Bohemia  of  cold,  hunger, 
and  sickness,  and  was  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  with  the  remainder  of 
his  invalids.  The  nominal  emperor,  Charles  the  Seventh,  abandoned 
l^  his  allies,  and  stripped  of  all  his  dominions,  was  obliged  to  flv  before 
the  queen  of  Hungaiy  s  forces,  and  retire  to  Frankfort,  where  he  lived 
in  indigence  and  obscurity.  He  agreed  to  continue  neuter  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  ^hue  the  French,  who  began  it  as  allies,  supported 
the  burden. 

After  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  and  a  long  series  of  other  losses,  the 
French  were  at  length  drivenout  of  Germany,  and  their  countiy  eagerly 
invaded  by  the  pursuing  Austrians,  under  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
whose  passage  of  the  Khine  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of 
ihat  war,  France  was  now  preserved  by  the  intervention  of  the  king  of 
Prussiay  as  she  had  formerly  been  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  by  the 
weakness  which  prevailed  in  the  English  councils,  the  evil  conduct 
which  thwarted  the  ardour  of  her  troops,  and  the  indolent,  ill-judged, 
and  temporising  policy  of  the  Dutch. 

The  war  being  at  length  transferred  to  the  Netherlands,  the  leadership 
of  the  French  armies  came  into  the  hands  of  the  two  celebrated  soldiers 
of  fortune,  and  foreigners,  the  Marshals  Saxe  and  Lowendhal.  It  is 
far  from  depreciating  the  characters  of  these  eminent  g^enerals  to 
acknowledge,  that  much  of  their  success  and  glory  depended  on  the 
misconduct  of  their  adversaries.  The  rebellion  which  broke  out  in 
Scotland,  turned  the  scale  totally  in  favour  of  France. 

The  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  fought  at  this  time. 
The  prodigies  of  valour  that  were  exhibited  in  this  action  by  the  English 
infantry,  who  seemed  to  act  under  no  other  guidance  than  the  impulse 
of  tbeif  native  and  mechanical  courage,  was  the  astonishment  of  man- 
kind. Louis  the  Fifteenth,  who,  like  his  two  last  royal  progenitors, 
was  not  a  warrior,  saw  the  battle  from  an  eminence.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  titular  emperor  Charles  the  Seventh,  who  was  the  cause  or  pretence 
of  beginning  tiie  war,  died  of  a  broken  heart  $  and  the  grand  duke  of 
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Tuscany,  husband  to  the  queen  of  Hungary/ was  declared  emperor 
upon  his  decease. 

The  French  had  reduced  almost  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands!  to  their 
obedience :  the  Dutch  saw  themselves  stripped  of  all  those  stron?  town 
which  defended  their  dominions  from  invasion :  Italy  felt  all  thenorrors 
of  war,  and  saw  foreigners  contending  with  each  other  for  her  soil ;  and 
the  French  and  Spaniards  lost  superb  armies,  notwithstanding  the 
excellent  conduct  of  the  prince  of  Conti,  their  general. 

The  victories  of  Roucoux  and  La  Feldt,  though  thej  procured  for 
the  French  no  real  advantage,  and  cost  them  a  greater  number  of  lives 
than  their  enemies,  inspired  the  allies  with  a  greater  degree  of  distrust 
in  their  generals ;  and  the  taking  of  Bereen-op-Zoom  by  M.  de  Lowen- 
dahl,  so  eminent  in  conducting  sieges,  threw  them  into  despair.  The 
chevalier  Belleisle,  however,  was  defeated  in  Piedmont  at  the  head  of 
thirty-four  thousand  men,  and  slain ;  Anson  and  Warren  attacked  and 
took  nine  French  men  of  war ;  and  soon  afterwards.  Commodore  Fox 
took  above  forty  French  ships,  having  cars^oes  from  St.  Domingo. 
These  disasters  of  the  French  by  sea,  were  followed  by  another  defeat, 
in  which  Admiral  Hawke  took  seven  ships  of  the  line,  and  several 
frigates. 

This  variety  of  success  served  to  make  all  the  powers  at  war,  heartily 
desirous  of  peace.  The  king  of  France  was  sensible  that,  after  conquest, 
was  the  most  advantageous  opportunity  of  proposing  terms  of  peace; 
and  even  expressed  his  desire  of  general  tranquillity  in  a  personal 
conversation  with  Sir  John  Ligonier,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Lafeldt.  The  bad  success  of  his  admirals  at  sea,  his 
general's  misfortunes  in  Italy,  the  frequent  bankruptcies  of  his  sahjects 
die  election  of  a  stadtholder  in  Holland,  who  opposed  his  interests,  his 
views  in  Grermany  entirely  frustrated  by  the  elevation  of  the  Duke  of 
Tuscany  to  the  empire ;  all  these  contributed  to  make  him  weary  of  the 
war.  An  accommodation  was  therefore  resolved  upon,  and  the  contend- 
ing powers  agreed  to  come  to  a  congress  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  the 
treaty^  which  restored  an  interval  of  peace  to  Europe,  was  concluded  on 
the  7th  October,  1747  ;  a  striking  instance  of  the  superiority  of  the 
French  over  the  English  in  negociations*  By  this  it  was  ttgriei,  that 
all  conquests  shoula  be  mutually  restored ;  that  the  duchies  of  Panoa 
and  Placentia  should  be  ceded  to  Don  Philip ;  and  that  the  fortifieadaitf 
of  Dunkirk,  towards  the  sea,  should  be  demolished.  But  the  most 
displeasing  and  disgraceful  article  to  the  English,  was,  that  the  bng  of 
Great  Britain  should  send  two  persons  of  nmk  and  distinction  to 
France,  as  hostages,  until  restitution  should  be  made  of  all  the  conqoests 
which  England  possessed  in  the  East  or  West  Indies.  This  was  a 
mortifying  stipulation;  but  no  mention  was  made  of  the  searching 
English  ships  in  the  American  seas,  upon  which  the  war  originaiiy 
begin. 

This  treaty  was,  like  that  of  Utrecht,  the  triumph  of  French  craft 
and  policy,  as  the  honour  of  the  English  nation  was  forgotten,  and  its 
interests  left  undetermined. 

This  peace  mi?ht  in  every  respect  be  termed  only  a  temporary  cessa- 
tion from  general  hostilities,  as  the  French  and  English  still  carried  on 
hostile  operations  in  the  East  and  West  Indies;  both  sides  ^°^ 
culpable,  yet  each  complaining  of  the  infraction.  It  was  a  respite  ©« 
French  wuhed  for,  to  encroach,  witliout  molestation,  on  thebaek  settk- 
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mento  of  the  English  in  America^  to  restore  their  marine,  and  re-establish 
the  national  creoit.  They  fomented  the  jealousy  and  suspicions  of  tlie 
Indians,  a  savage  and  fierce  people,  against  the  new  settlement  of  Halifax, 
built  and  inht3)ited  by  hardy  and  veteran  troops,  to  intimidate  the 
neighbouring  French,  and  repress  their  encroachments.  Commissaries 
were  appointed  to  meet  at  Paris,  and  compromise  the  disputes  about  the 
limits  left  unsettled  at  the  late  peace  ;  but  these  conferences  were 
rendered  abortive  by  mutual  cavillings,  and  all  the  arts  of  invasion. 

The  succeeding  war  may  be  considered  as  the  continuance  of  the 
preceding ;  it  was  kindling  up  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  as  it  had 
not  been  effectually  extinguished  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle.  The  French  and  English  had  never  ceased  hostilities  upon 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  The  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  were  never  precisely 
determined ;  and  southward,  the  boundaries  of  the  other  colonies  were 
left  equally  uncertain.  Those  two  powers,  who  had  no  other  right  to 
the  countries  in  dispute,  but  that  of  invasion,  had  not  equity  enough  to 
agree  upon  sharii^  the  spoil.  The  French,  who  had  been  long  settled 
in  the  back  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  continually  spirited  up  the  Indians  to 
repel  the  English,  acknowledged  as  the  rightful  possessors  of  that  countr  v, 
ever  since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  so  that  eome  of  them  were  actually 
murdered  or  sold  to  the  French  at  Louisbourg.  France  and  England 
were  negociating,  accusing,  and  destroying  each  other,  all  at  one  time. 
The  French  claimed  the  whole  adjacent  country  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
towards  New  Mexico,  on  the  east,  quite  to  the  Apalachian  mountains 
on  the  west,  and  driving  away  several  British  subjects,  who  had  settled 
beyond  these  mountains,  built  such  forts  as  could  command  the  whole 
countipr  around. 

Their  intention  was  to  enclose  the  English  on  every  side,  and  secure 
to  themselves  the  exclusive  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  country.  The 
French,  like  the  natives,  were  hardy,  enterprizing,  and  poor:  they 
declared  war  against  the  English  colonists,  who  were  rich,  frugal,  and 
laborious,  and  whose  spoils  tney  were  consequently  the  more  desirous  to 
share.  Both  parties  seemed  to  have  imbibed  a  ferocity  of  manners  from 
the  savage  people  with  whom  they  fought.  The  Grenerals  Monckton 
and  JohjDson  were  victorious  in  some  expeditions ;  but  Braddock's  skill 
and  courage  were  conducive  to  his  overthrow  :  an  enthusiast  to  the 
discipline  of  the  field,  he  wanted  to  brine  the  spirit  of  a  Grerman 
campaign  into  the  wilds  of  Niagi^ :  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  on  his 
march  to  Fort  du  Quesne,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  Oeneral  Wash- 
ington had  been  defeated  the  year  before.  He  was  himself  killed  by  a 
musket  shot  through  the  lungs,  and  about  seven  hundred  men  were 
slain  in  this  unhappy  surprise. 

All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  of  the  army,  with  the 
generals'  cabinet  of  letters,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

In  this  rapid  sketch  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  enter  into  the 
minute  details,  and  particular  events  of  this  war.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  the  French,  though  successful  in  the  commencement, 
were  very  sensible  that  they  could  not  long  hold  their  acquisitions  against 
such  a  superiority  as  the  English  were  possessed  of  at  sea.  Bein^ 
therefore  apprized  that  a  naval  war  must,  in  the  end,  turn  out  to  their 
disadvantage,  they  declared  that  they  would  revenue  the  injuries  thev 
had  sustained  in  their  colonies,  or  by  sea,  upon  the  kin^  of  England  s 
territories  in  Germany,  which  they  hoped  would  divide  the  British 
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forces,  and  draw  the  finances  of  England  hj  beayy  sabsidieSi  The 
kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Pmssia)  wished  to  keep  the  enemj  oat  of 
Oermanv.  ]?rom  the  similitude  of  their  intentions,  these  two  moiafthg 
were  induced  to  unite  their  interests,  and  comd  to  an  agreement  to  assist 
each  other  mutually,  in  keeping  all  foreign  forces  out  of  the  empire. 
Though  this  alliance  astonished  Europe,  it  sOon  produced  another 
connexion  more  extraordinaiy.  The  Austrian  qaeen  applied  to  Fnnce, 
and  to  procure  the  friendship  of  that  power^  gave  up  her  balrrier  i&  the 
Netherlands,  which  England  had  been  for  ages  acquiring  with  its  blood 
and  treasure :  by  this  extraordinary  reTomtion,  the  whole  politicd 
system  of  Europe,  assumed  ^  new  foce^  and  it  clearly  shews  that  eveols 
guide  the  politician. 

Count  d'Argenson,  who  had  been  a  long  while  the  leading  ndnister 
in  France,  had  given  the  first  idea  of  this  alliance,  but  his  advice  lad 
been  disregarded ;  he  was  a  good  financier,  a  man  of  pitgects,  and  a 
votary  to  pleasure.  He  had  for  a  lone  time  the  principal  share  of  the 
confidence  of  his  master,  which  he  lost  for  interfering  in  the  laughs 
inglorious  amours. 

Cardinal  Ber^is,  whose  wit,  poetical  vein,  and  lively  imaginatimi,  had 
procured  him  admittance  to  the  ladies'  toilets,  and  secret  parties,  had 
been  a  great  promoter  of  this  design. 

From  an  insignificant  and  frivolous  Courtier,  he  had  been  raised  to 
the  purple,  distinguished  by  a  most  honourable  embassy,  and  became 
the  fashionable  minister,  by  the  growing  influence  of  the  ambitioos  and 
intriguing  mistress,  who,  with  an  unprecedented  sway,  arbitnuy  will, 
and  an  insatiable  thirst  of  wealth  and  power,  directed  the  councils  of  as 
infatuated  sovereign, — appointed  and  displaced  at  pleasure  ministen 
and  generals, — and  reduced  the  first  nobility  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
humiliation  of  paying  to  her  the  most  servile  homage.  This  ir» 
Madame  Le  Normand  d'Etoiles,  wife  of  an  ignoble  financier,  kteij 
created  Marchioness  of  Pompadour.  She  was,  in  the  dawn  of  ha 
favour,  a  pretty  woman,  and  as  ambition,  not  love,  was  her  predominant 
passion,  she  winked  at  the  king's  sensual  gratifications  with  other 
women,  provided  they  did  not  presume  to  aspire  to  her  dominion :  hy 
this  poUcy  she  preserved  over  the  passive  monarch  an  irresistible  ascen- 
dancy, and  from  a  beloved  sovereign  made  him  despicable  and  odioos 
to  his  people.  All  the  military  operations  were  plaimed  and  executed 
by  her  creatures  in  this  expensive  war,  and  the  interior  policy  managed 
by  her  deputies. 

Even  the  proud,  imperious,  and  enterprising  Duke  de  Choisenl,  ms 
obliged  to  kneel  down  before  this  favourite  idol,  and  durst  not  fill  any 

Cat  office,  civil  or  military,  without  her  approbation.  He  detested 
,  as  his  superior  in  authority,  and  flattered  her  vanity  by  tibe  meanest 
condescensions,  when  his  interest  coincided  with  his  olniequionsnesB. 
Choiseul  became  a  pojpular  minister,  for  saving,  at  the  peace,  the  nation 
from  total  ruin,  and  for  sidii^  with  the  parbainent.  He  always  nro- 
fessed  an  open  enmity  to  the  English  \  still  more  exasperated  l^^  ueir 
successes.  He  had  some  abilities  as  a  statesman,  some  virtues  as  a 
citizen,  and  displayed  more  courage  and  fortitude  in  his  disgiaoe  and 
his  exile,  than  most  men  of  his  elevated  station,  when  doomed  to  a 
private  life  and  retirement.  With  respect  to  tibe  conduct  of  the  French 
generals  in  this  war,  the  prince  of  Clermont,  more  fit  to  preside  at  con- 
vivial revels  and  female  coteries,  than  to  command  armies,  hwt  the  field 
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and  his  rqpatalioii  at  Crarell.  The  victoiy  of  Minden  Iblloived ;  but 
laurels  seemed  all  that  Eneland  gained  from  these  two  yictories ;  some* 
tiiiiig  was  lost  on  either  side,  and  no  advantage  gained.  The  Marshals 
d'Eimes  and  Broglie,  and  the  Generals  d'Armentieres,  Chabot,  and 
!De  May,  were  the  only  offioers  of  skill  and  conduct  who  distinguished 
thwnwftlves  in  Oermany,  and  supported  the  honour  of  ^eir  nation, 
amoi^^  the  commanders  appointed  by  the  caprice  and  favour  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour.  Indeed,  Marshal  Oontaaes,  though  unsuccessful  at 
Minden,  had  proved  his  militaiy  knowledge  by  his  battle  array,  but 
prince  Sottbise,  his  colleague,  with  all  the  social  virtues,  and  a  courage 
that  no  danger  could  dismay,  unhappily  left  to  fortune  the  success  he 
vraa  unable  to  command.  Had  Count  Maillebois  restrained  his  fire  and 
obafeinacy,  he  might  have  shone  at  the  head  of  armies. 

The  court  of  Versailles,  having  exhausted  all  its  resources  and  artifices, 
was  obliged  to  seek  for  peace  on  any  t^ms.  France  sent  to  London 
M.  Bussy,  a  man  skilled  in  all  the  cavillings  and  sophistry  unbecoming 
an  honottrable  negociator.  He  soon  gave  the  Bnglisn  ministry  sufficient 
reanDns  to  be  disMtisfied  with  his  proceedings,  and  this  attempt  at  a 
treaty  proved  ineffectnal.  As  Spain  had  no  part  in  the  war,  Mr.  Pitt 
justly  considered  that  they  had  no  right  to  interfere  in  any  treaQr  of 
peaee;  and  regarded  this  interposition  as  a  confederacy  between  France 
and  Spain,  to  support  each  other^s  interests.  .He  had  received  intelli- 
gence of  a  secret  alliance  between  the  two  courts,  and  Spain  had  actually 
enteted  into  a  fiunily  compact  with  France,  by  which  they  engaged  to 
carry  on  a  war  in  conjunction.  The  union  of  France  and  Spain  did 
not  obstruct  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Bnglish  arms;  Martinique  was 
conquered  by  Admiral  Rodney  and  General  Monckton:  St.  Lucia, 
Grenada,  and  all  the  neutral  islands,  submitted  to  the  English  dominion. 
The  Havannah,  the  key  of  all  the  Spanish  possessions  in  South  America^ 
after  a  noble  resistance,  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  Now  that  the 
French  were  humbled  on  every  sidey  left  without  trade,  credit,  and 
shipping,  the  source  of  Spanish  opulence  interrupted,  nothing  remained 
lor  them  but  to  sue  for  peace,  upon  such  terms  as  the  English  were 
pleased  to  grant.  A  negociation  was  once  more  begun :  the  Duke  of 
Bedfotd  was  sent  over  to  Paris,  and  the  Duke  de  mvemois,  the  most 
amiable  nobleman  in  France,  who  cultivated  letters  and  all  the  social 
pleasures,  amidst  negociations  and  the  arduous  discussions  of  politics, 
came  to  London ;  and  at  length  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at 
Paris,  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  Duke  de  Praslin,  and  the  Marquis 
de  Orimaldi,  dated  19th  February,  1763.  In  order  to  purchase  peace, 
die  French  gave  up  Canada,  their  ri^ht  to  the  neutral  islands,  the  fort 
of  Senegal,  and  their  privilege  of  fishing  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
and  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  shore. 
Spain  gave  up  on  her  part  the  extensive  province  of  Florida;  so  that 
the  English  empire  in  America  was  more  extensive  *than  even  that  of 
Rome  in  the  zenith  of  its  power  and  grandeur. 

Previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  the  disputes  between 
the  parliament  and  clergy,  particularly  the  archbi^op  of  Paris,  having 
broken  out  afresh,  on  the  suUect  of  the  bull  unigenitus,  the  king, 
joining  with  the  latter,  banished  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  Pontoise,  a 
small  town  six  leagues  distant  from  the  capital ;  and  afterwards,  to  hold 
the  balance  even,  he  banished  the  archbishop,  and  the  bishons  of 
Orieans  and  Troyes  to  their  country  seats,  for  persisting  in  their  schism. 
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About  the  same  time  he  founded  the  military  school,  the  noUeBt  iiMma- 
ment  of  his  reign. 

Amidst  these  commotions,  which  were  then  attended  with  the  dangen 
of  a  foreign  war,  all  France  was  involved  in  a  general  conatematioii,  by 
an  attempt  on  the  king's  life,  by  Robert  Francis  Damiens,  a  religious 
enthusiast,  on  the  5th  January,  1757,  as  his  majesty  was  ginng  to  his 
coach  at  VersailleB,  in  presence  of  his  son,  and  surrounded  by  his  suards. 
The  pen-knife  entered  under  the  fifth  rib.  The  king,  finding  nimseif 
wounded,  turned  round,  and  seeing  a  stranger  standing  dose  by  him, 
with  his  hat  on,  and  staring  wildly,  cried  out,  '^  That  is  the  man  who 
has  wounded  me,  secure  him,  but  do  him  no  hurt/'  The  wound  proved 
to  be  very  slight.  It  appeared,  on  the  criminal's  examination,  that  the 
refusal  of  the  sacraments,  and  the  banishment  of  the  parliament,  had 
turned  his  brain,  and,  indeed,  rendered  him  rather  an  object  of  com- 
passion or  imprisonment,  than  tortures,  which,  however,  were  most 
unfeelingly  inflicted  on  this  wretched  madman,  as  they  had  been  on 
Clement  and  Ravaillac  in  preceding  reigns.  .  On  his  recov^y,  L 
again  banished  and  recalled  archbishop  Seaumont ;  and  while  the 
continued,  internal  peace  seemed,  for  a  time,  restored. 

In  December,  1764,  the  parliament  of  Paris  registered  an  edict,  by 
which  the  kins  dissolved  the  society  of  Jesuits  for  ever.  His  <mly  son, 
Louis,  Dauphin  of  France,  died  at  Fontamebleau,  on  the  20th  December, 
1765,  aged  thirty-six ;  as  did  the  queen,  in  June,  1768,  aged  sixty-five. 

It  seems  as  if  the  kine  of  France  had  lost  his  intellect  and  anxdc  into 
dotage  long  before  his  death,  by  the  choice  of  his  ministers,  and  the 
pernicious  measures  he  permitted  them  to  pursue.  The  French  nation 
judged  from  his  unconcern  at  the  death  of  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
that  he  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  an  imperious  and  insolent  mistress,  who 
began  by  sharing  his  royalty,  and  finished  by  wholly  engrossing  it  to 
herself.  Yet  the  coquetry,  wantonness,  and  levity  of  Madame  de  Bany, 
who,  by  dint  of  art,  attempted  to  supply  the  decay  of  nature,  ensnared 
this  weak  and  unguarded  monarch,  who  could  not  please  her  as  a  man. 
It  was  by  her  malisnant  insinuations,  that  the  Duke  Choiseul  was 
disgraced,  and  that  the  Duke  d' Aiguillon,  the  most  unpopular  nobleman 
in  France,  who  was  impeached  and  convicted  by  a  sovereign  court  of 
judicature  of  the  most  odious  acts  of  oppression,  was  not  only  screened 
from  justice  and  exemplary  punishment,  but  nominated  prime  minister, 
and  admitted  to  the  king's  confidence  and  familiarity,  to  the  scandal 
and  universal  reproach  of  the  nation. 

The  two  ministers  of  the  finances  during  this  reign,  who  had  amused 
and  deceived  the  people,  by  whom  they  were  laughed  at  for  their  extra- 
vagant and  ridiculous  projects,  were  M.  de  Simouette  and  the  AbM 
Terray,  both  lost  in  vain,  idle,  and  frivolous  speculations.  The  last  did 
not  blush  to  own,  in  1760,  that  the  kin^  was  insolvent;  and  he 
pursued  measures  very  similar  to  those  practised  by  the  regent  to  recmit 
the  royal  finances. 

This  monarch  was  prompted  to  exert  his  prerogative  beyond  even  the 
attempts  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  when  he  was  in  the  meridian  of  his 
ostentatious  power.  The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  intrigues, 
wealth,  and  politics,  aimed  at  the  supremacy  of  Christendom,  was 
certainlv  a  bold  stroke  of  authority.  Another,  but  a  most  odious  and 
unpopular  apt  of  royalty,  was  the  dissolution  of  the  parliaments  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  creation  of  new  courts  of  judicature  in  their  place. 
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Tli<mgli  tiie  parUamentB  of  Fnoice  had  assumed  to  themselves  a  share  of 
the  legislative  power,  which  they  never  had  in  their  institution,  thej 
vrere  beheld  as  the  guardians  of  the  people,  and  made  a  noble  stand  for 
ihm  liberty  and  property  against  the  oppressive  edicts  of  the  crown. 
liouis  the  Fourteenth,  in  the  height  of  his  displeasure  exiled  ^em  for  a 
time,  but  he  never  carried  his  resentment  further. 

Louis  the  Fifteenth  encouraged  by«his  royal  munificence  men  of 
letters  and  artists,  and  sometimes  admitted  them  to  his  presence ;  not 
that  he  was  a  judge  of  literary  merits  and  the  fine  arts,  but  he  was  told 
that  the  glory  of  a  king  chiefly  consisted  in  the  princely  rewards  and 
distinction  granted  to  merit.  He  died  unlamented  by  a  loyal  people, 
whom  he  had  too  long  injured  and  impoverished.  He  was  attacked  in 
his  old  age  by  the  small  pox,  which  had  proved  peculiarly  fatal  to  his 
family ;  and,  after  a  few  days  illness,  he  expired  at  Versailles  on  the 
10th  May,  1774,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifty-ninth 
from  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

WAGE,  THE  JERSEY  POET. 


Robert  Wace,  otherwise  called  Vace,  Vaice,  Gaoe,  Gasse,  and  also 
Uistace,  all  which  names  appear  to  be  diminutives  or  contractions  of 
Eustache*  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  died  in  England,  about  the  year  1184.  His  real 
Christian  name  is  to  this  day  doubtful.  Wace  himself,  though  he  fre- 
quently acknowledges  the  authorship  of  his  poems,  merely  cidls  himself 
"Maistre  Wace.'*  Du  Moulin  simply  calls  him  "Wace.**  Du  Cange 
names  him  "Mathew.**  Huet  appears  to  be  the  first  who  styled  him 
Robert.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  our  author  commenced 
his  education  at  Caen,  in  which  town,  since  that  period,  a  famous  college 
has  always  existed.  After  having  completed  the  usual  studies  common  to 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  Wace  made  a  tour  of  all  the  continental  terri- 
tories then  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  France,  after  which  he  fixed 
his  residence  at  Caen,  where  Henry  the  First  usually  held  his  court.  In 
the  year  1 160,  he  finished  the  Roman  de  Rou,  or  Romance  of  the  Nor- 
mans, and  dedicated  it  to  Henry  the  Second,  who  presented  him  to  a 
prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  of  which  Philip  d'Harcourt 
was  then  bishop.  It  appears,  by  the  ancient  cartularies  in  the  church, 
that  Wace  held  this  preferment  for  nineteen  years. 

In  his  writings,  our  author  calls  himself  Maistre  Wace,  a  reading  clerk 
of  Caen,  firom  which  Huet  and  Hermant  have  inferred  that  he  was  clerk 
of  the  private  chapel  of  Heniy  the  Second.  He  flourished  during  the 
reigns  of  the  three  Henries,  all  of  whom  were  kings  of  England  and 
dukes  of  Normandy.  While  he  thanks  them  for  their  patronage,  he  stiU 
complains  that  they  had  promised  him  more  than  they  had  performed, 
and  indeed  he  bitterly  resents  the  forfeited  pledges  of  the  Meecanases  of 

Normandy : 

De  dons  h  de  pramesses  chescon  d'els  m'asoage  ;* 
Mez  besuing  vient,  qui  to6t  aglet  et  tost  sage, 
£  suvent  m%  fet  metre  li  denier  el  gage. 

Wace  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  the  greatest  proportion  of  his 
*  Me  calme,  me  soulege.  t  Silloner,  fendre  les  eaux. 
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works  WB6  devoted  to  celebmte  the  MhieveBEicDU  of  kk  coiamymeu,  die 
Normans.  In  the  narrative  of  facti  anterior  to  his  own  age,  he  hit 
chiefly  followed  Dudon  de  Saint  Qaentin  and  Onillauuie  de  Jmni^ : 
but  he  adds  many  curious  details,  is  much  less  supoadtiotts  than  hia 
predecessors,  and  possessed  over  them  the  immeasurable  advantage  of 
composing  in  the  very  dialect  spoken  by  his  heroes.  ConTfnced  huDsdf 
of  the  truth  of  all  that  he  wrote,  if  he  ever  deceiTes  Ims  readen,  it  is  not 
intentionally,  as  he  declares  in  his  introduction  : 

Jo  ne  dl8  mie  fbble,  ne  Jo  tie  toU  ikbler 

And  further  on,  when  he  speaks  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  he  adds  : 

Quer  jo  oS  dire  k  mon  peie  : 
Bi«n  m'eii  sovint,  met  rarlet  ere.* 

Wace  has  neither  the  elegance  nor  the  delicacy  of  Marie  de  France, 
whom  he  preceded  by  about  a  century ;  but  he  excelled  all  his  contem- 
poraries in  graphic  description,  and  his  poems  abound  in  lively  imagery, 
in  apt  metaphor,  and  occasionally  with  deep  philosophy*  As  a  brief 
specimen  of  the  tersenesa  of  his  style,  and  the  tboughtfol  turn  of  his 
mind,  we  subjoin  the  following  extract  from  his  introduction  to  the 
Roman  de  Rou. 

Tote  rien  t  ie  tome  en  d6eKn  $ 

Tout  chietyt  tout  mnert,  toot  vait  k  fin; 

Homa  muerty  fer  um,  Kist|  porrUty 

Tur  font,  mur  chiet,  roee  naistrUt, 

Cheval  tresbuscbe,  drap  viesist : 

Tout  orre  fet  od  mainc  periBt.|| 

The  recognized  works  of  Wace  are  the  foUowing  :  First.  "  Le  firot 
d*Angleterre."  This  poem,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  iabiiloas 
Brutus  imagined  to  have  been  the  great  grandson  of  ^neas«  and  king  of 
Great  Britain,  was  first  composed  in  the  dialect  of  Lower  Brittany,  worn 
which  it  was  translated  into  Latin,  by  Geofirey  of  Monmouth.  On  the 
strength  of  this  translation,  Wace  composed  his  poem,  which  consists  of 
nearly  eighteen  hundred  lines  of  octo-syllabic  verse.  In  the  royal  librtry 
of  France  there  are  five  of  these  manuscripts,  three  of  which  were  tnui- 
scribed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  two  in  the  fifteenth.  Jt  is  the  6nt 
authentic  work  which  contains  the  history  of  the  origin  of  Arthur's  roQDd 
table,  of  his  festivals,  his  tournaments,  and  his  knights.  It  used  to  be 
publicly  read  at  the  courts  of  the  kings  of  England.  The  date  of  the 
composition  of  this  romance  is  indicated  by  the  following  verses,  which 
occur  nearly  at  the  close,  and  thus  fix  it  in  the  year  1 155  : 

Pois  ke  Dez  incamation 
Prist  per  nostre  redemption, 
M.  C.  L.  et  cinq  ana 
Fist  mestre  Wace  cest  romanx. 

Secondly.  "  The  Roman  de  Rou-^Rollo)  et  des  dues  de  Normandie," 
is  the  most  important  of  the  productions  of  Wace.  Numerous  authors 
have  cited  passages  firom  this  long  poem,  which  is  composed  of  difoeoC 
parts  or  sections,  arranged  under  diflferent  heads,  in  consequence  of  which 

*  Mais  J'^tais  adoleacent.        t  Toute  chose.        t  Boti.        ^  Tout  s^icroule. 

I  This  beantiftil  passage  may  thus  be  rendered  literally  Into  modem  French. 
Toat  d^Une,  tout  meurt,  tout  va  k  flu ;  l^homme  meurt,  le  fer  use,  le  bote  poaxrit, 
la  tour  s*6cioiile,  le  mur  tombe,  la  rose  fietrit ;  cheval  biondie^  diap  rieillit ;  toot 
ee  qui  est  fott  de  main  pMt. 
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■cnne  cditon  md  annotaton  have  pttblkhed  the  separate  bmnohea  as 
diatiiict  wDrks  ;  bat  in  this  respect  they  have  faOen  into  an  error. 

The  first  section,  written  in  fines  of  ei^^t  syUables,  and  apparently 
intended  as  an  introdaotion,  contains  the  history  of  the  first  irruptions  of 
the  Normans  into  England  and  France  ^  the  second,  in  alexandrine  verse, 
the  history  of  Ron,  or  Rotto  \  the  third,  in  the  same  metre,  the  history 
of  William  Long  Sword  and  of  Richard  the  FInt,  his  son }  the  fonrth, 
written  in  the  same  metre  as  the  first,  and  alone  longer  than  all  the  three 
pveceding  ones  together,  the  dose  of  the  history  of  Richard  the  First,  and 
that  of  his  successors,  down  to  A.  D.  1 106,  being  the  sixth  year  of  the 
rdgn  of  Henry  the  First* 

This  poem  contains  sixteen  thoosaad  five  hundred  and  forty-seven 
rexaes,  and  not  twenty  thousand,  as  many,  who  have  not  taken  the  trou- 
ble to  count  them,  have  erroneously  stated.  It  is  the  most  curious  literary 
nionument  that  remains  of  the  history  and  language  of  the  Normans 
under  the  dominion  of  their  dukes.  A  great  number  of  the  chapters  of 
the  "  ChroniquesdeNormandie,*'  printed  at  Rouen  in  1487,  by  Guillaume 
Le  TaUeur,  are  merely  passages  from  the  Roman  de  Rou,  rendered  into 
prose  by  an  unknown  compiler,  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, with  additions,  and  such  corrections  of  style  as  accorded  with  the 
current  orthography. 

Thirdly.  A  "  Chronique  ascendante  des  Dues  de  Normandie,'*  com- 
mencing with  Henry  the  Second  and  retrograding  to  RoUo.  This  little 
poem,  l^e  manuscripts  of  which  are  rare,*  is  composed  of  three  hundred 
and  fourteen  alexandrine  verses.  It  is  posterior  to  the  year  1 173,  because 
it  mentions  the  troubles,  that  the  king  of  France  excited  among  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  course  of  that  same  year,  in  arming  the  sons  of  Henry 
against  their  father.    It  commences  thus  : 

Mil  chent  6  aeisante  ans  ont  de  terns  h  d'espace 
Pois  ke  Dex  en  la  Virge  descend!  par  sa  grace, 
Quant  un  clerc  de  Ca^,  qui  ot  nom  mestre  Wace, 
S*entremist  de  l^estoire  de  Rou  h  de  8*etrace.t 

The  following  passage  describes  in  vivid  colours  the  bitter  hatred  that 

existed  between  the  French  and  the  Normans  : 

Les  boisdiest  de  Fiance  ne  sont  mie  k  c61er 

Jos  terns  Toadrent  Franebeis  Normans  deshMter, 

£  tox  terns  se  penerent  d*els  veincre  d  d*e]s  grever; 

£  quant  Francheiz  nes  poient  par  fofce  sormonter. 

Par  plusors  tric^es  les  solent  agraver. 

Forligniex  sont,  dont  Ten  soulolt  chanter. 

Fans  sont  h  sodaianz,  ne  nns  ne  si  deit  fier : 

D^aveir  sont  onnyoitons,  n'en  nes  penst  aTonder$§ 

De  doner  sont  escars  h  demandent  aver.  I 

£s  estoires  pent  Ten  et  ds  livres  trover 

Qa*onqiies  Fhmcheiz  ne  voudrent  as  Normans  fti  porter, 

Ne  por  fiance  ftnre,  ne  por  sur  sainz  Jmer ; 

Ne  porquant**  Men  les  saivent  Nonnanz  refirener, 

Non  mie  par  traisons,  mez  par  grantf  colps  doner. 

Si  li  FTancheiz  poeient  lor  penser  achever, 

Ja  11  ret  d'Angleterre  n'arait  rlen  de  chit  mer, 

A  honte  Ten  ferolent  sHl  pooient  passer. 

Al  siege  de  Roem  le  kniderent  gaber, 

S'il  le  p^ssent  prendre  6  par  force  ens  entrer, 

Mez  quaad  Henri  i  vint,  n*it  oserent  ester.tt 

*  It  has  been  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  <'  Bf^moiresdelaSoci^t^  des 
Anttquaires  de  la  Normandie,"  page  444.  t  De  son  extraction,  de  sa  race. 

}  l^omperles.     ^  Rassaisier.     H  Bien,  Richeise.     ••  Etpoartant.     tt  Demeurer. 
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Foucthly.  "  L'establisseilieiit  de  la  feste  de  la  Conception,  dkte  la 
feste  as  Normands.'*  Wace  is  the  first  author  who  has  written  about 
this  festival  in  the  vulgar  idiom,  or  patois,  of  the  country,  and  his  work 
gave  rise  to  the  palinodies  or  canticles  on  the  miraculous  oonoeptioB, 
called  by  the  different  titles  of  the  "  Conception  de  Rou^i,  de  Caen,  et 
de  Dieppe.**  The  royal  library  of  France  possesses  three  manuscripts  of 
this  work,  which  vary  considerably  from  each  other  in  different  parts  of 
the  text. 

Fifthly.  "  La  Vie  de  Sunt  Nicolas,**  a  poem  in  verses  of  eight  syllables, 
of  which  the  learned  Hickes  published  several  extracts  in  his  "  Thesaurus 
litteraturs  septentrionalis.*'  The  late  Mr.  Douce,  a  learned  Englisb 
antiquarian  and  archeologist,  possessed  a  manuscript  copy  of  this  work. 

Wace  tells  us,  in  different  of  his  writings,  that  he  had  composed  several 
lab  and  servantois  -,  but  none  have  been  preserved.  The  chief  occupation 
of  his  life  was  to  compose  metrical  romances,  so  called  because  they 
were  written  in  the  perverted  roman  or  vulgar  dialect. 

Lunge  est  la  geste  des  Normanz 

£t  k  metre  est  greive  en  Romaoz. 

Si  Ten  demande  ki  90  dist, 

Ki  cette  estoire  en  romanz  mist; 

Jo  di  k  dirai  ke'jo  sui 

Wace,  de  VUXe  de  Qersui, 

Ki  est  en  mer  vers  occideiit, 

Al  fieu*  de  Normandie  apent 

£n  Tisle  de  Gersui  fii  nez, 

A  Caem  fii  petis  portez, 

lloec  fu  k  lettres  mis, 

Puis  fu  Inngee  en  France  apris. 

Qaant  de  France  jo  repairai  t 

A  Caem  lunges  conversai ;  X 

De  Romanz  fere  m'entremis, 

Mult  en  escris  et  mult  en  fis 

Par  Dieu  aie  e  par  li  Rei, 

Altre  fors  li^  servir  ne  dei.  * 

Me  fut  don6e,  Dex  il  rende, 

A  Baieues  une  provende;|| 

Del  rei  Henri  Segpmd  voe  di, 

Nevon  Henri,  pere  Henri. 

Many  other  works  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  his  authorship, 
such  as  the  "Roman  du  Chevalier  an  Lion/*  which  was  written  by 
Chrestien  dc  Troyes,  and  the  ''Roman  d'Alexandrie,"  composed  in  the 
twelfUi  century,  by  Alexandre  de  Bernays.  Gilles-Andr^  de  la  Roqne,  in 
his  "  Histoire  de  la  Maison  d'Harcourt,*'  ascribes  to  him  a  short  poem 
on  the  origin  of  this  illustrious  femily,  composed  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  by  an  anonymous  hand. 

There  exists  in  the  royal  library  of  France,  under  number  6987,  t 
vellum  manuscript,  in  large  folio,  containing  a  collection  of  old  poems, 
written  in  two,  three,  and  four  columns.  The  fourth  part  of  the  Romsn 
de  Rou  occupies  the  pages  iFrom  219  to  249.  The  writing,  easy  to  resd, 
is  of  the  character  used  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  orthography  is 
modernized,  and  assimilated  to  the  age  in  which  the  copyist  livM.  This 
manuscript  is  not  the  least  valuable  of  the  old  literary  records  of  France. 
In  the  same  library,  undier  number  7567,  is  a  complete  manuscript  of 
Rou,  which  was  transcribed  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.    It  consists  of  two  hundred  and  ten  sheets  of  paper,  small  folio^ 

*  Ab  fief.        t  Je  revins.        t  Demeurai.        §  Except^  lui.        |  Prebende. 
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eoTored  with  paste  board,  or  what  the  Frendi  call  ''  en  carttm,**  but  it  ia 
not  l>oand.  Thia  copy  belonged  to  the  learned  Lancelot,  whose  account 
of  the  Tapestry  of  Bayeux  we  translated  and  published  in  former  numbers 
of  this  Magazine.  He  did  not  make  any  corrections  in  the  text. 
TliroQghout,  the  style  and  the  orthography  are  modernised,  but  it  is  full 
of  the  grossest  inaccuracies.  It  was  transcribed  from  another  manuscript 
of  the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century,  which  had  been  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Bigot,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  catalogue  of  their  library,  under  the 
title  of  "Le  Roumanz  de  Rou  et  des  Dues  de  Normandie,**  marked 
number  155,  among  the  manuscripts  in  folio.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  year  1 729,  this  last  named  document,  which 
has  been  copied  by  various  hands,  was  gnawed  and  damaged  by  rats. 
The  fragments  are  full  of  faults  \  but  it  contains  many  curious  variations 
from  the  genuine  text,  especially  some  anecdotes  on  the  amours  of  Her- 
leve,  or  Arietta,  the  mother  of  William  the  conqueror. 

Among  the  manuscripts  of  Sainte  Palaye,  which  are  deposited  in  the 
library  of  the  French  arsenal,  there  is  a  complete  copy  of  the  Roman  de 
Rou,  entirely  written  by  himself,  with  marginal  notes,  illustrating  the 
most  difficult  passages  of  the  text.  This  copy  was  made  from  that  of 
Andr^  Duchesne,  whose  handwriting  was  nearly  illegible  :  on  this  account, 
Sainte  Palaye  committed  many  unintentional  errors.  He,  indeed,  con- 
fesses that  he  was  frequently  obliged  to  guess  at  the  sense.  Duchesne 
himself  had  written,  effaced,  and  rewritten,  almost  every  word  four  times. 
He  borrowed  the  text  from  an  old  manuscript,  which  had  belonged  to 
M.  Du  Monstier,  but  which  is  now  lost.  It  finishes,  as  well  as  that  of 
Lancelot,  at  the  return  of  Duke  Robert  from  the  Holy  Land.  The 
"  Chronique  ascendante  des  Dues  de  Normandie'*  is  inserted  in  this  copy, 
after  the  account  of  the  peace  concluded  between  Richard  and  Lothaire. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Roman  de  Rou,  Duchesne  has  given  some 
account  of  the  manuscript  of  M.  de  Peiresc,  an  advocate  in  the  parliament 
of  Provehce,  which  contains  a  translation  of  different  pieces,  the  last  of 
which  is  entitled  :  "  Histoire  de  li  Normant,  compil^e  par  un  moine  de 
Mont  Cassin,  et  desdi^e  k  D^idere,  abb^  du  dit  monast^re.*'  This  his- 
tory, divided  into  eight  books,  seems  to  have  been  rendered  into  French 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  manuscript  of  Duchesne  is  in  the  royal 
library  of  Paris,  marked  in  the  catalogue  number  20. 

The  British  Museum  contains  an  excellent  manuscript  of  the  fourth 
part  of  the  Roman  de  Rou.  The  late  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  Tower 
ijf  London  thought  that  it  belonged  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
or  to  the  first  years  of  the  thirteenth.  The  orthography  is  quite  in  the 
English  style,  and  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  thf  poems  of  Marie  de 
France,  of  which  M.  de  Roquefort  published  a  good  edition  in  1820. 
Unfortunately  the  damp  has  injured  this  valuable  document,  and  created 
many  considerable  gaps.  The  title  pase,  "  Liber  abbatiae  Sancti  Martini 
de  BeUo,"  clearly  proves  that  it  had  been  taken  from  Battle  Abbey, 
founded  by  the  Conqueror  to  commemorate  his  victory  at  Hastings  ;  and 
this  circumstance  adds  much  to  its  authenticity.  It  may  with  reason  be 
supposed,  that  it  was  deposited  among  the  archives  of  the  abbey  as  an 
historical  document,  either  by  the  author  or  by  the  monarch,  who  ordered 
Wace  to  compose  it.  What  renders  the  London  manuscript  more  pre- 
cious than  any  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  French  or  Norman  records,  is, 
that  it  concludes  with  a  passage  of  some  length,  which  entirely  related  to 
the  town  of  Caen,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  copies  belonging 
to  the  royal  library  of  Paris. 
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The  writmgs  of  W«ce  h»ve  been  iUuitmed  by  mwny  commetttaton. 
The  Abb^  de  kt  Rue  pabllshed  in  London*  in  1794,  being  theD  an  emi- 
grnnt,  a  veiy  iolereeting  disaercation  on  the  life  and  woikt  of  Bobm 
Wace,  inserted  in  the  twelfUi  Tolume  of  the  Archeeologia. 

M.  de  Brequigny  oompoted  an  eaeay  on  the  mannaer^ts  of  the 
Roman  de  Ron,  which  waa  printed  in  the  fifth  Tolome  of  ''  Noticei  et 
ExtraiUi  des  Manuecrits  de  la  Bibtioth^ne  dn  RoL'*  It  contains  nsay 
excdlent  ri^marks ;  but  this  author,  who  had  not  seen  the  manaacript  in 
the  British  Museum,  asserts  too  hastily  that  the  teit  of  this  poem  has 
never  been  changed,  though,  in  a  few  luies  afterwards,  he  himsdf  giTei  i 
proof  to  the  contrary,  in  citing  such  yerses  as  the  following  : 

As  tal  ivas  se  sent  cou^rfr  et  moller. 

The  true  reading  is,  as  talevas.  which  was  a  sort  of  buckler.  It  is  of  the 
more  importance  to  correct  this  error,  as  M.  de  Roquefort,  whose  name 
is  an  authority,  says,  in  his  "  M^moire  sur  I'Etat  de  la  Po^sie  Fran<;fiise 
dans  les  douzi^me  et  treizi^me  si^cles,**  that  the  essay  of  M.  de  BreqoigDy 
on  the  Roman  de  Rou  is  so  complete  and  satisfactory,  as  to  render  all 
further  criticism  superfluous. 

In  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  "  Histoire  Litt^raire  de  France"  is  a 
notice  on  Robert  Wace  and  his  writings,  composed  by  M.  Brial,  whose 
antiquarian  researches  have  done  him  the  highest  honour. 

Dom  Bouquet  has  published  a  long  fragment  from  the  Roman  de  Rou 
in  his  ''Recueil  des  Historiens  de  France.*!  M.  Moisant,  of  CaeDi 
published  the  prospectus  of  a  new  edition  of  this  poem,  but  the  first  rero- 
lution  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  project,  and  his  materials  have  been 
lost.  Professor  Braendstend,  a  Dane  of  profound  erudition,  has  extracted, 
from  Rou,  the  passages  which  narrate  the  first  invasions  of  France  by  his 
countrymen;  and,  in  1817  and  1818,  he  published  at  Copenhagen  two 
sheets  containing  these  excerpts,  translated  into  Danish  verse.  .This 
work,  rare  in  France,  still  rarer  in  England,  was  well  received  in  Den- 
mark and  Sweden. 

In  1823,  M.  Capefigue  wrote  a  new  essay  on  the  Roman  de  Rou  at  the 
end  of  his  "Essai  sur  les  invasions  maritimes  des  Normands  dans  les 
Gaules.** 

In  1826,  M.  Depping,  in  his  "  Histoire  des  Expeditions  Maritimes  des 
Normands,"  published  some  fragments  from  the  Roman  de  Rou,  and 
showed  himself  well  qualified  to  appreciate  the  character  of  Wace,  snd 
the  historical  value  of  his  metrical  romances. 

In  1827,  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Roman  de  Rou  was  published  at 
Rouen,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  with  the  notes  and  comments  of  M. 
Frederick  Pluquet,  of  Bayeux,  who  had  devoted  many  years  of  a  long 
and  studious  life  to  collate  the  various  texts  of  all  the  manuscript  copies 
in  existence.  The  publisher  of  this  edition,  M.  Edouard,  of  Rosen, 
availed  himself  of  the  literary  asnstance  of  many  other  erudite  antiqoa- 
rians :  among  others,  he  received  much  valuable  aid  from  M.  Meon,  the 
editor  of  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose,'*  and  the  "  Roman  du  Renart ;"  also, 
he  derived  great  assistance  from  M.  Langlois,  M.  Henault,  M.  Augoste 
Le  Prevost,  gentiemen  well  known  in  the  republic  of  letters.  In  order 
to  render  the  typography  as  accurate  as  possible,  the  printing  was  confided 
to  M.  Crapelet,  of  Paris,  the  rival  of  Didot. 

In  subsequent  numbers  of  this  Mi^azine  we  propose  to  reriew  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  de  Rou,  being  convinced  that  no  labour  of  ours  will 
give  more  satisfisiction  to  our  friends  in  the  Channel  Islands  than  that 


which  is  derot^  to  eluddftle  di^ir  ancieiil  Uatory  2  while  tadi  articles 
will  not  &il  to  be  accsptsble  to  general  readers^  who  seek  in  vainj  among 
the  popnbur  histories  of  England,  for  the  origin  of  the  founders  of  the 
monarchy. 
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We  shall  endeavour  in  thi^  article  to  explain  the  system  of  Judicia] 
administration  during  the  Anglo-Norman  era,  and  point  out  the  difference 
of  rank  and  authority  among  the  judges  of  that  ancient  period  of  our 
history.  We  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  following  particulars  to  the 
learned  Spelman. 

The  name  of  justiciary  or  justice  was  introduced  Into  England  by  the 
Normans,  who  substituted  that  title  in  the  place  of  alderman,  or  elder- 
man,  which  was  used  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  These  latter  recognized 
five  separate  cliisses  of  aldermen :  the  alderman  of  England^  the  alder- 
man of  the  king,  the  alderman  of  shires,  the  alderman  of  hundreds,  and 
the  alderman  of  the  free  burghs.  In  the  Norman  legal  nomenclature 
they  were  termed  justiciaries  or  justices  of  England,  justices  of  the  king, 
justices  of  counties,  justices  of  hundreds,  and  justices  of  tenths.  As  these 
different  denominations  no  longer  obtain  in  modem  usage,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  explain  their  early  signification :  and,  indeed,  without  this 
sssistance,  the  students  of  the  Channel  Islands  who  desire  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  jurisprudence  of  their  an  cestoid,  might  have 
some  difficulty  to  understand  the  functions  and  prerogatives  of  the  grand 
justiciary. 

To  simplify  our  exposition  of  this  subject,  we  shall  commence  by 
specifying  the  rights  and  duties  of  each  inferior  judge,  ascending  in  rotation 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  because  every  superior  possessed  all  the 
authority  exercised  by  each  of  his  subordinates,  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  that  omne  tnajus  in  se  continet  minorem. 

The  justice  of  the  free  burghs  or  tenths  was  he  who,  among  ten  heads 
of  families,  was  selected  to  preside  over  their  deliberations,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  president.     He  was  sometimes  called  the  principal  fi^e  burgess. 

The  justice  of  the  hundred  was  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  he  was 
otherwise  named  centurion,  centenier,  and  alderman.  All  the  free  bur- 
gesses of  the  hundred  were  subject  to  his  rule;  and  be  took  judicial 
cognizance  of  all  important  cases,  which  they  could  not,  or  would  not> 
settle  amicably  among  themselves. 

The  justice  of  the  county  was  the  count  or  earl,  and  consequently  the 
chief  judge  over  all  who  resided  in  his  district :  for,  as  in  our  days  judge 
and  justiciary  are  equivalent  terms,  so,  in  former  times,  justice  and  earl 
were  synonimous  expressions. 

That  the  earl  meant  a  judge,  many  royal  writs  abundantly  prove :  they 
were  all  addressed  to  the  viscount,  that  he  might  see  justice  done  to  the 
plaintiff.  In  the  first  periods,  these  writs  were  directed  to  the  earl ;  but 
when  the  kings  took  the  administration  of  counties  into  their  own  hands, 
they  deputed  due  powers  to  the  vicar  of  the  earls,  called  viscounts,  vice 
comitis,  and  the  deputy  thus  became  the  acting  justice  of  the  county. 

The  justice  of  the  king  was  so  styled,  because  the  king  gave  hin^  a 
special  commission  to  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  which  the  inferior 
justices  were  incompetent  to  decide ;  such  as,  denials  of  justice  5  tyrannical 
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or  illegal  conduct  in  the  government  of  counties :  personal  crimes  or 
misdemeanours  committed  by  the  earls,  viscounts,  or  inferior  justices :  ill 
causes  between  the  barons  and  the  great  vasstals  of  the  crown.  Another 
reason  why  this  functionary  was  styled  the  justice  of  the  king  is,  that  he 
was  president  of  the  judicial  court  held  by  the  king  in  his  palace,  and 
because,  moreover,  he  had  no  power  of  jurisdiction  except  on  such  occa- 
sions when  he  received  a  specific  authority  from  the  sovereign. 

The  justice  of  England  was  at  the  head  of  the  l^al  department,  and 
excelled  in  dignity  all  other  magistrates.  In  his  individual  person  were 
concentrated  all  the  functions  discharged  by  the  present  four  principal 
justiciaries  of  England  \  to  wit,  the  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  King*s 
Bench,  in  which  are  held  all  criminal  causes ;  the  chief  justice  of  the 
common  pleas,  in  which  civil  causes  are  heard,  and  formerly  all  those 
which  concerned  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  :  the  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  in  which  all  rents,  dues,  &c.,  claimed  by  the  crown  were  settled; 
and  the  lord  keeper  or  chancellor  who  is  the  legal  guardian  of  all  orphans 
and  minors. 

This  supreme  magistrate  often  comraancied  the  army,  on  critical 
emergencies  :  but  he  still  retained  his  authority  over  the  tribunals  of  justice; 
for  the  great  lords  and  barons,  whether  so  styled  from  their  offices,  or 
their  tenures,  or  by  royal  patent,  could  only,  in  reference  to  their  rights 
and  privileges,  be  tried  by  the  justice  of  England.  Civil  pleas,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  crown,  were  always  held  before  the  king  in  his  palace,  or  in 
that  of  the  chief  justice  and  his  assistants,  and  he  pronounced  sentence 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes :  this  practice  continued  in  force  till  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  John,  or,  according  to  some  authorities, 
till  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  At  this  period,  the 
place  in  which  the  sovereign  jurisdiction  was  exercised  was  fixed,  and  there 
the  judges  were  obliged  to  reside ;  but  the  grand  justiciary,  being  obliged 
to  accompany  the  king  whithersoever  he  went,  was  compelled  to  entrust 
the  administration  sometimes  of  one  county,  sometimes  of  another,  to 
inferior  judges  :  henceforward  he  ceased  to  be  styled  the  justice  of 
England ;  but  took  the  title  of  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas.  In 
the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Coutumier  of  Normandy,  the  grand  justiciary 
is  called  senechal :  every  three  years  this  senechal  travers^  the  province, 
to  establish  internal  peace,  to  put  a  stop  to  any  usurpation  comonitted 
on  the  royal  demesne,  and  to  confirm  all  lawKil^  rights.  The  conser- 
vation  of  the  king's  forests,  the  punishment  of  rape,  arson,  and 
homicide,  all  that  came  under  the  denomination  of  Plaid  de  fEpk, 
fell  within  his  competency;  he  took  information  of  aU  breaches  of 
trust  committed  by  the  subordinate  judges,  of  treasures  found,  of  wrecks 
on  the  coast,  and  of  all  other  cases  which,  in  final  instance,  were  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  grand  justiciary  of  England.  In  fact,  the  only 
difference  between  the  grand  justiciary  of  England  and  the  senechal  of 
Normandy  was,  that  the  latter  made  his  circuit  once,  every  three  years, 
whereas  the  former,  by  virtue  of  a  statute  passed  in  the  forty-second  year 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  only  went  his  rounds  once  in  every  seven 
years.  As  the  senechal  of  Normandy  could  depose  all  the  other  king's 
officers,  so  also  could  the  grand  justiciary  of  England,  of  which  history 
records  a  memorable  example,  in  the  deprivation  of  Richard  de  Grai  of 
the  office  of  chdtelain  or  governor  of  Dover  Castle,  by  Hugh  Bagot. 

The  grand  justiciary  was  invested  with  powers  so  superior  to  those  of 
the  other  judges,  that  they  were  obliged  to  obey  and  execute  his  personal 
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writs,  though  not  signed  bjr  the  Bovereign.  When  the  king  was  absent, 
he  was  styled  the  king's  vicar,  viceroy,  and  guardian  of  the  kingdom :  this 
last  title  was  also  conferred  on  the  grand  senechal  of  Normandy,  for  the 
coutwmier  charges  him  *^garder  au  prince  sa  terre'  (to  gnard  the  prince's 
territory).  He  was  also  called  the  grand  coroner  of  the  empire,  because 
all  the  other  ambulatory  coroners,  established  in  each  county,  to  watch 
over  the  royal  rights  and  prerogatives^  were  immediately  under  his  control. 

We  will  now  make  a  short  comment  on  the  similarity  which  exists 
between  the  Anglo-Norman  and  the  French  laws :  and  as,  in  the  sixth 
namber  of  this  Magazine,  we  showed  the  identity  of  the  customs  and 
usages  of  the  two  nations  from  the  fifth  century  down  to  the  period  of 
the  heptarchy,  the  knowledge  of  that  fiact  may  guide  us  to  the  true  sense 
and  meaning  of  several  texts  in  our  old  laws,  that  some  of  the  best  com- 
mentators have  left  doubtfuL 

In  the  first  of  these  articles  it  was  shown  that  all  families,  under  the 
first  race  of  the  French  kings,  had  elders  (doyens)  who  acted  as  judges 
or  arbitrators  of  domestic  differences,  chosen  out  of  the  members  of  ten 
fiEunilies  ^  that  the  centeniers  had  Jurisdiction  over  one  hundred  families, 
in  possessory  actions  \  at  each  page  of  the  capitularies,  we  observe  that 
the  counts  or  earls  were  appointed  to  decide  not  only  criminal  causes,  but 
also  all  causes  which  affect  persons  and  property  :  it  only  then  remains 
to  find  out  in  the  capitularies^  or  in  the  ancient  formulae,  who  were  the 
judges  immediately  superior  to  the  counts  and  earls,  under  the  first  race ; 
to  ascertain  if  these  judges  continued  in  office  up  to  the  date  of  the  ces- 
sion of  Normandy  to  Rollo,  or  if  they  were  replaced,  at  that  period,  by 
other  officers  clothed  with  powers  different  from,  or  approaching  to,  those 
of  the  grand  justiciary  of  England,  and  the  senechal  oi  Normandy ;  and 
finaUy,  if  they  were  invested  with  the  special  functions  of  those  officers, 
that  is  to  say,  being  judges  without  a  fixed  territorial  jurisdiction^  but  having 
the  right  of  visiting  and  reforming  any  district  they  pleased,  and  revising 
the  sentences  of  the  local  magistrates. 

In  the  first  place  then,  independently  of  the  parliaments,  or  general 
assemblies  of  the  nation,  which  were  held  in  open  air,  in  the  months  of 
March  and  May,  the  French  kings  held  a  court  of  justice  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  their  palace,  both  under  the  first  and  the  second  race :  the  count 
or  earl  of  the  palace  was  the  official  president,  and  this  court  was  open 
every  day  throughout  the  whole  year.  Its  jurisdiction  only  extended  tu 
disputes  between  individuals,  for  all  matters  which  interested  the  well 
being  and  safety  of  the  state,  or  related  to  war,  or  peace,  or  fiscal  regula- 
tionsj  were  heard  before,  and  decided  by,  the  general  assemblies. 

From  this  difference  between  the  parliaments  and  the  palace  court,  it 
became  necessary  that  this  latter  should  be  fixed  and  stationary,  and  that 
the  general  assemblies  should  be  held  at  such  places  as  the  king  might  be 
liring  at,  accordingly  as  circumstances  called  him  from  one  spot  to 
'  another.  Hence  also  arose  the  necessity  of  the  kind's  having,  at  his 
command,  discreet  and  prudent  persons,  woithy  of  his  confidence,  to 
acquaint  him  with  aU  disorders  and  disturbances  which  might  occur  during 
the  year,  in  each  prorince  or  department,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able, 
when  full  p»liaments  were  convoked,  to  submit  all  such  facts  to  their 
consideration,  for  their  advice  and  government. 

The  seleetion  of  these  individuals  rested  exclusively  with  the  king.* 

*Beeherch.  Histor.  sur  les  Coure  Soaveraines,  par  M.  Qibert,  m«4to.  1763. 
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They  were  specially  ordered  to  examine  how  the  bishops^  abbots*  and 
counts,  conducted  themselves  in  their  several  districts :  to  establish  har- 
mony among  them  ;  to  superintend  the  election  of  the  vidames,  and  the 
nomination  of  pleaders  or  advocates ;  r^ularly  to  hold  royal  and  ecclesi- 
astical audiences ;  to  repress  and  redress  all  abuses  committed  by  the 
lords  on  their  fiefs,  or  to  report  them  to  the  king,  if  these  powerful 
barons  proved  themselves  refractory.  These  delegates^  or  commiuioners 
of  the  sovereign,  caled  missi  dominici,  kept  a  registry  of  all  property  on 
every  fief,  and  of  the  number  of  persons  who  lived  on  the  demesne  of  the 
crown  :  they  levied  and  received  the  rents,  fines,  amerciements,  &c.  dae  to 
the  king,  and  the  /reda  or  penalties  awarded  by  the  legal  tribunals.  The 
district  which  each  commissioner  was  empowered  to  visit  was  styled 
missatiaifn',  as  soon  as  he  reached  it,  and  announced  his  arrival,  the 
counts,  their  viscounts,  the  centeniers,  and  three  or  four  sheriffi,  or 
notables  of  each  county,  were  obliged  to  pay  him  personal  attendance. 
After  he  had  once  chosen  his  place  of  audience,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
change  it,  uidess  it  was  clearly  shown  that,  unless  some  new  spot  was 
selected,  he  would  be  unable  to  collect  an  accurate  knowledge  of  fiicts ; 
but,  whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  disputes  submitted  to  him,  he  could 
not  pronounce  any  final  sentence,  without  having  first  taken  the  opinion 
of  the  whole  assembly,  though  he  was  not  bound  to  adopt  their  views,  not 
even  if  there  was  a  clear  majority  against  him. 

A  decree  of  Childebert,  grandson  of  Clovis,  in  the  year  five  hundred 
and  ninety-five,  alludes  to  the  "limits  of  the  faithfiil**  (limited  de$fiikU»)\ 
and  a  constitution  of  Clothaire  the  First  caUs  these  limits,  trustes.  Some 
authors  have  thought  that  this  last  expression  designated  a  certain  terriUnj 
over  which  the  right  of  legal  jurisdiction  had  been  entrusted  as  a  mark  if 
favour  to  the  proprietor :  but  we  incline  to  think  that  trustis  signifies  a 
circuit,  a  chevauchie,  cabillicata,  and  that  the  word  speciaUy  denotes  the 
circuit  made  by  the  king's  commissioners,  four  times  in  each  year,  in  the 
provinces,  to  the  performance  of  which  duty  they  were  specially  nominated 
by  the  crown. 

Firstly :  The  capitulary  of  the  year  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine, 
chapter  14,  is  entiUed,  De  trustefacienda  :  doubtlessly  this  title  announces 
what  the  capitulary  contains ;  and  it  absolutely  prohibits,  under  pain  of 
punishment,  any  refusal  of  lodging  and  hospitality  to  those  who  travel  on 
the  king*s  business.  Trustis  cannot  have  any  reference  to  the  rights  of 
lodging  or  hospitality  -,  no  writer  has  ever  given  it  that  signification^ 
besides  which,  if  it  were  so  construed,  it  would  make  innumerable  texts 
absurd  :  therefore,  it  is  manifest  that  this  word  relates  to  the  Journey. 
Indeed  it  is  thus  interpreted  in  the  capitulary  of  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-nine,  in  the  addition  to  the  Salic  law,  chapter  De  causis  admy 
nendis,  where  the  following  passage  is  insertejl :  "  That  no  person  shall 
refuse  lodging  to  the  itinerant  commissioners,  nor  to  any  odier  persons 
who  travd  on  our  royal  business.'* 

Secondly :  In  the  eighth  formula  of  his  first  book,  Marculphus  gives  us 
the  form  of  the  regulations  which  applied  to  the  offices  of  the  dokes, 
counts,  and  lords  of  fiefs.  These  officers  dwelt  in  towns,  and  there  held 
their  courts :  but  their  vicars,  or  viscounts,  were  domicihated  in  theroral 
districts  in  which  they  administered  Justice  :  hence  this  commentator 
assigns  to  each  of  the  three  officers  mentioned  in  the  formula  a  town  for 
his  residence,  tihi  actionem  comitatus,  &c.,  m  pago  iUo  commismm.  Bat 
the  ibrm  he  gives  of  the  commission  of  the  at^rustum,  in  the  eighteenth 
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formula,  is  very  different :  besides  the  oath  of  fealty  which  the  antrustion 
takes,  similar  to  that  administered  to  the  counts,  he  also  swore  to  observe 
the  troste,  and  this  oath  was  not  limited  to  any  specific  territory,  but 
generaL  Consequently,  the  only  satisfactory  mode,  in  reference  to  these 
divers  formulse,  of  interpreting  the  word  trustis,  is  by  considering  it 
synonimous  with  ckevauckSe  or  circuit. 

It  was  prudent  and  politic  not  to  affix  any  certain  territory  unchange* 
ably  in  the  hands  of  the  same  royal  commissioners  :  too  frequent 
intorcoorse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  district  might  have  proved 
dangerous,  for  these  delegates  would  in  time  have  contracted  local 
prejudices,  and  been  probably  induced  to  truckle  to  the  great  lords,  and 
thus  left  many  crimes  unpunished.  Moreover,  the  counts  themselves 
would  have  become  indolent  -,  whereas,  by  this  system,  not  knowing  who 
would  make  the  circuit,  they  were  obliged  vigilantly  to  walch  over  their 
localities,  and  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  character,  property, 
and  habits  of  the  people,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  that  they 
might  answer  any  questions  that  the  itinerant  commissioners  might  put 
to  them.  Indeed,  they  were  obliged  to  make  daily  entries  of  all  marriages 
in  their  districts^  to  register  all  sides  or  exchange  of  property,  and  to  keep 
lists  of  all  the  men  most  likely  to  serve  the  king  in  a  civil  capacity,  or  in 
his  army. 

Thirdly  :  The  antrustion  was  so  peculiarly  thefideOs  or  faithful,  admitted 
by  the  king  among  the  number  of  his  delegates  or  commissioners,  that 
Marculphus  gives  no  other  formula  in  reference  to  him  than  the  eigh- 
teenth, which  contains  the  instructions  of  these  commissioners,  although, 
by  the  eleventh  formula  of  the  same  book,  he  lays  down  their  prerogatives, 
and  states  their  travelling  allowance. 

Fourthly  :  In  the  decree  of  Clothaire,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  Salic 
law,  we  find  the  following  expressions  in  the  third  and  twelfth  article  :  Si 
in  truste  (latro)  iavenitur,  medietatem  composition  is  trustis  adquirat.  The 
trustis,  therefore,  was  more  honourable  than  the  counts,  because  he  had 
the  half  of  the  composition,  and  the  counts  only  received  two  thirds  of  the 
fredura,  which  itself  was  only  one  third  of  the  composition.  Now,  we 
do  not  find  in  the  capitularies  any  officer  immediately  superior  to  the 
counts,  except  these  fideles^  lay  or  clerical,  exercising  a  delegated  authority 
from  the  crown  :  they  were  clearly  higher  in  dignity  than  the  counts, 
because  they  supervised  their  conduct,  and  annulled,  if  they  thought 
proper,  their  sentences  :  they  moreover  had  the  inspection  of  several 
counties,  whereas  each  count  was  restrained  to  his  own  jurisdiction :  the 
truste^  therefore^  manifestly  denotes  the  district  of  each  legation^  and  the 
antrustion  was  "no  other  than  the  royal  commissioner. 

The  antrustions  ceased  to  exist  under  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple  ^ 
the  arrierefiefs  had  greatly  encreased  in  numbers  by  subinfeudations,  and 
the  lords  or  barons  refused  to  acknowledge  any  other  laws,  but  those 
which  they  themselves  had  established.  The  office  of  royal  commissioner 
thus  became  useless  in  France.  The  motive  to  its  establishment  was  to 
maintain  the  ordinances  of  the  kingdom,  but,  when  the  local  customs  of 
each  fief  superseded  the  general  ordinances,  the  antrustion  had  no  longer 
any  duty  to  discharge. 

The  grand  master  of  the  king*s  household,  afterwards  called  the  sene- 
chal,  had  up  to  this  time  only  the  power  of  regulating  the  revenues 
collected  from  the  royal  demesnes ;  but  he  was  afterwards  charged  to 
superintend  the  police^  and  to  make  the  circuits  formerly  made  by  the 
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missi  dominici,  in  ibe  various  provinces^  before  tbe  coants  bad  conTerted 
them  into  hereditary  fiefs.  When  the  parliaments  became  locaDy  fixed, 
instead  of  being  ambulatory,  and  when  couits  of  justice  were  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  which  an  appeal  lay  from  the 
sovereign  court  held  in  the  capital,  the  functions  of  the  senechal  and 
those  of  the  grand  master  were  naturally  merged  in  the  office  of  chu- 
cellor :  he  continued,  however,  to  preside  over  the  king*s  court,  whermrer 
the  monarch  thought  fit  to  hold  it,  and  each  parliament,  in  its  ifistrict, 
then  representing  the  old  antrustions  who  travelled  through  the  provinces 
under  the  first  and  second  race,  the  chancellor,  without  displacing  the 
senechal,  had  cognizance  of  all  transactions  affecting  order  and  the 
administration  of  Justice,  in  all  the  royal  and  seignorial  jurisdictioi», 
through  the  mediation  of  these  parliaments  and  of  the  bailiffs,  who  were 
sometimes  styled  senechals,  because,  in  remoter  times^  the  local  Imilifis 
acted  as  the  lieutenants  of  the  senechals. 

There  was  a  class  of  functionaries  called  inferior  cwomtb.  They  were 
the  same  as  thepupilli,  pupils,  whom  all  the  judges  attached  to  their  office 
under  the  two  first  races,  and  they  were  also  called  juniores :  the  officers 
of  the  palace,  the  centeniers,  and  the  counts,  all  retained  in  their  employ 
some  of  these  pupils  :  these  understrappers  committed  the  grossest 
impositions  on  the  people,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  pretending  thst 
they  merely  executed  the  commands  of  their  superiors,  in  whose  namethej 
acted.  The  emperor  was  compelled  to  suppress  these  abuses,  and  oo 
doubt  but  he  regulated  the  amount  of  their  fees,  for  Louis  le  D^bonnaire 
acknowledged  that  they  were  entitled  to  pay.  These  pupils  usoaDf 
succeeded  to  the  posts  to  which  they  were  attached,  when  a  vacsocj 
occurred,  and  they  were  called  juniors  or  novices^  until  they  obtained  some 
employment. 

The  vice  senechals,  or  bailiffs,  (for  so  the  bailiffs  were  formerly  csDed, 
because  the  senechal  confided  to  their  bail,  or  safe  keeping,  the  monies  be 
received  from  the  royal  revenues,  and  entrusted  them  wiSi  watching  oTer 
the  king's  rights,)  having  been  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  pnpib, 
sheriffs,  coroners,  and  other  ambulatory  judges,  their  circuits,  as  weD  is 
those  of  the  missi  dominici,  became  useless.  The  bailifis,  or  dq)uty 
senechals,  held  assizes  every  month,  before  whom  the  people  lodged  ihar 
complaints,  as  well  against  the  king's  officers,  as  against  the  seigneun  of 
fiefs,  and  the  bailiffs  sent  up  reports  of  these  complaints  every  four  months 
to  the  king's  privy  council. 

Under  Pepin,  the  office  of  mayor  of  the  palace  was  suppressed.  He  wss 
apprehensive  that  those  who  held  it  might  deprive  his  posterity  of  the 
sovereign  power,  which  he  himself  had  usurped  through  the  prerogstivcs 
of  that  office.  He  transferred  a  part  of  the  authority  of  the  mayor  to  the 
prev/)t,  or  prefect  of  his  table,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  grand  master  of  his 
household,  who,  from  the  teutonic  word,  schalk,  was  styled  senechal:  but 
Lothaire,  the  son  of  Louis,  called  Louis  d'outremer,  or  Louis  beyond 
the  sea,  king  of  France,  having  given  this  post  in  perpetuity  to  Geoffirer 
Grisegonelle,  count  or  earl  of  Anjou,  as  a  recompense  for  his  serrices 
against  the  emperor  Otho,  and  the  kings  of  England  having  succeeded,  in 
after  times^  to  the  counts  of  Anjou,  Philip  Augustus  no  longer  permitted 
them,  as  their  predecessors  had  done,  to  exercise,  or  delegate  the  exercise 
of,  this  important  charge.  In  England,  the  grand  masters,  or  senechals  of 
the  palace,  never  acquired  sufficient  patronage  to  render  them  formidable 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  and  before  the  conquest^  as  well  as  aflenrsrds, 
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these  officers  were  restricted  in  their  powers,  which  only  embraced  the 
maintenance  of  good  order  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  and  the 
collection  of  the  royal  rcTcnues. 


THE    TAPESTRY    OF    BAYEUX. 


(Oondiided  from  page  88  of  our  Booond  yolnme.) 

The  neit  section  of  the  tapestry  represents  the  execution  of  the  orders  of 
William :  two  men  are  seen  felling  trees  with  axes«  a  third  lops  off  the 
branches,  a  fourth  planes  the  timber  and  squares  it :  others  are  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  vessels.  We  have  already  remarked  that  the 
smith's  tools,  used  in  those  days  for  these  purposes  by  the  carpenters, 
resembled  a  modem  axe  or  hatchet :  the  handle  was  short,  with  iron 
projecting  on  both  sides,  slightly  curved  at  the  extremities,  corresponding 
to  the  implement  called  in  England  a  twy-bill.  One  of  the  builders  leans 
with  both  hands  on  a  tool,  which  seems  to  be  an  auger.  All  this  com- 
partment, descriptive  of  the  labours  of  the  workmen,  is  without  any 
inscription  :  just  aflerwards  is  the  following :  Hie  trahunt  naves  ad  mare  : 
Here  they  draw  the  ships  to  the  sea.  Next  is  a  representation  of  men 
drawing  the  vessels  into  the  sea  with  ropes,  the  mast  not  being  fitted ; 
they  are  up  to  the  middle  in  water :  it  appears  from  this  part  of  the 
tapestry  that  the  people  knew  no  other  method  of  launching  a  ship,  than 
this  rude  contrivance.  All  these  vessels  appear  to  be  very  low  in  the 
hull.  We  next  observe  persons  carrying  ammunition  and  provisions  to 
put  on  board  the  armament.  The  men,  two  and  two  together,  carry  on 
their  shoulders  coats  of  mail,  and  in  their  hands,  axes,  casques,  swords,  clubs, 
and  lances  5  others  carry  sacks  and  barrels.  A  carriage  on  four  wheels, 
loaded  with  military  weapons  and  wine,  is  pushed  on  by  two  men.  The 
inscription  explains  their  movements  :  Isti  portant  armas  ad  naves,  et  hie 
trahunt  currvm  cum  vino  et  armis.  This  is  not  the  only  passage  in  old 
records,  where  the  Latin  word  "  arma'  is  made  feminine.  Many  authors, 
in  the  middle  ages,  committed  the  same  inaccuracy. 

All  being  now  ready  for  the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  William  repurs 
to  the  port  of  Dive,  which  seems  to  be  that  of  Saint- Sauveur,  where  this 
river  empties  itself  into  the  sea :  this  was  the  rendezvous  of  his  forces.  We 
see  the  duke  on  horseback,  his  mantle  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder ; 
in  the  right  hand  he  holds  his  lance,  at  the  end  of  which  floats  his  gonfa- 
lon :  behind  him  follow  a  train  of  cavaliers,  armed  with  spears  and 
bucklers.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  William  and  his  retinue  are  not 
fully  accoutred  in  their  warlike  costume,  because,  in  this  passage,  the 
tapestry  merely  describes  their  approach  to  the  place  of  meeting,  where  the 
main  army  expected  them. 

The  voyage  across  the  channel  is  prosperous  :  it  is  so  described  in  the 
tapestry  by  a  fleet  of  vessels  all  sailing  under  full  canvass  :  some  appear 
to  be  small,  others  large :  in  the  first  are  men  only ;  in  the  latter,  men  and 
horses. 

The  ship  in  which  Duke  William  embarked,  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
armament,  and  distinguished  from  all  the  others  by  a  banner  on  which  a 
crosa  is  figured.  This  was  intended  to  represent  the  consecrated  standard 
sent  to  the  duke  by  Pope  Alexander,  as  a  mark  of  his  approbation  of  the 
enterprize. 
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Tbe  tapestry  next  represents  the  disembarkation  of  the  horses :  V&^ 
exeunt  caballi  de  navibw.  We  ^e  a  vessel  without  sails,  and  the  masts 
lowered  on  the  deck  :  it  is  on  the  beach :  a  man  who  is  on  the  shore, 
leads  two  horses  by  the  bridle.  From  the  manner  in  which  these 
horses  seem  to  get  out  of  the  vessel,  these  must  have  been  nearly  flat 
bottomed :  several  others,  resembling  barges,  are  unloaded,  and  ranged 
in  tiers  along  the  beach.  In  the  next  section,  we  observe  four  men  on 
horseback,  galloping  at  full  speed.  They  are  accoutred  for  battle,  hav- 
ing  the  coat  of  mail,  the  buckler,  and  the  lance  in  the  rest :  two  of  them 
carry  pennons  at  the  end  of  their  lances.  The  tapestry  has  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  through  its  whole  extent  the  two  difierent  sorts  of 
standards,  to  enable  us  precisely  to  know  the  baron  from  the  simple  knight 
llie  inscription  here,  however,  announces  what  these  horsemen  were 
about  :  Et  hie  milites  festinaverunt  Hastingas  ut  cibitm  rtq^erent :  Here 
the  soldiers  hastened  to  Hastings  to  seize  on  provisions.  William  of 
Poictiers  says  that  the  vessel  on  which  the  duke  embarked,  being  the 
swiftest  in  the  fleet;  arrived  first  at  Pevensey,  and  fearing  that  they  who 
accompanied  him  would  be  panic  stricken,  on  finding  themselves  alone  in 
a  hostile  country,  he  resolved  to  dissipate  their  terrors  by  amusing  them 
with  a  festival. 

The  presence  of  mind  and  the  tact  of  William  have  not  been  forgotten 
in  this  part  of  the  tapestry,  and  accordingly  the  preparations  for  this 
merry  making  are  minutely  described.  After  having  represented  the 
horsemen  who  gallop  towards  Hastings,  a  small  town  about  three  leagues 
from  Pevensey,  we  next  see  a  number  of  men  on  foot  who  return  with  the 
captured  booty :  one  leads  a  pig,  another,  a  sheep,  a  third  raises  an  aie 
with  which  he  is  about  to  fell  a  bullock,  and  a  fourth  appears  to  carry  on 
his  back  a  quantity  of  dinner  utensils  and  some  linen. 

The  next  section  is  not  so  easy  to  decipher.  We  see  a  man  on  horse- 
back fully  armed,  having  an  iron  casque  on  his  head,  carrying  his  bnckkr 
in  his  left  hand,  and  a  long  stick  in  his  left  hand,  his  legs  being  endrcled 
with  fillets  simOar  to  those  worn  by  William,  Harold,  and  the  principal 
officers  of  the  Norman  court.  Before  him  stands  another  man,  wearing 
spurs,  and  resting  his  battle-axe  on  his  shoulders.  The  inscription  here 
is  :  Hie  est  Wadard,  The  most  attentive  examination  of  this  part  of  the 
tapestrv  makes  it  certain,  that  no  more  than  these  three  words  were  ever 
marked  in  this  place.  But  they  do  not  clearly  indicate  their  meaning. 
Some  have  supposed  that  this  Wadard  was  the  senechal  of  Duke  William, 
who  was  giving  orders  to  call  back  all  stragglers  to  the  encampment : 
others  have  imagined  it  to  represent  one  of  the  military  barons,  who  was 
about  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.  These  suppositions,  however,  are 
purely  conjectural,  nor  is  there  a  single  remark  in  any  of  the  cotemporarf 
writers  to  assist  in  clearing  up  the  difficulty :  but  from  this  passage,  as 
well  as  from  others,  wherein  the  tapestry  records  facts  and  mentions 
names,  unknown  to  tJie  historians  of  the  conquest  of  England,  it  is  certain 
that  the  tapestry,  not  borrowing  its  details  from  any  preceding  author, 
must  be  deemed  to  be,  in  every  sense,  an  original  document,  and  composed 
at  the  time  of  this  celebrated  expedition. 

Immediately  after  this  representation  of  Wadard,  we  see  people  seated 
at  table.  We  may  here  remark  their  mode  of  cooking  meat,  and  the 
culinary  implements  then  in  use.  They  are  even  more  rude  than  those 
described  in  the  regulations  which  James  the  Second,  king  of  Majorca, 
ordered  for  his  household,  and  which  have  been  printed  at  the  head  of  the 
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third  volume  of  the  Acts  of  the  Saints  and  the  BoUandists^  whether  the 
age  of  WiDiam  had  not  really  made  more  progress  in  the  art  of  cookery, 
or  whether,  in  his  peculiar  situation,  the  attendants  of  his  kitchen  were 
obliged  to  make  shift  with  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon. 
However  this  may  be,  the  tapestry  exhibits  two  forked  sticks  upright  in 
the  ground,  on  which  a  third  is  laid  horizontally,  from  which  is  suspended 
a  cauldron  over  a  fire.  The  inscription^  Hie  coquitur  caro,  denotes  that 
they  are  cooking  meat.  Another  man,  who  stands  near  to  the  cooks, 
holds  a  hooked  instrument  with  which  he  is  drawing  out  cakes,  or  some 
sort  of  pastry.  We  next  see  other  servitors  who  present  meat  to  the 
officers  of  the  table,  who  arrange  it  on  the  board  :  Et  hie  mimstravenmi 
mmistri.  Among  these  officers  or  attendants,  who  are  all  standing  up 
around  the  first  table,  there  is  one  drinking  from  a  horn.  He  apparently 
is  tasting  the  quality  of  the  liquor.  The  table  of  the  duke  next  follows, 
on  which  some  peculiarities  are  observable.  Firstly  :  its  shape  is  circular. 
Bernard  de  Moniaucon  has  noticed  that  this  form  was  almost  universal 
among  the  ancients,  and  the  object  seems  to  have  been,  to  prevent  any 
querulous  complaints  as  to  precedency,  which  frequently  arise  at  square 
tables  which  have  a  top  and  bottom.  Secondly :  it  is  laden  with  a 
Tariety  of  different  articles,  fish,  bread,  cakes,  cups,  small  bottles,  and 
cmets  for  oil.  Thirdly :  before  the  table  is  one  on  his  knees,  holding  a 
sort  of  covered  porringer.  Above  this  compartment  of  the  tapestry  is  the 
foUowing  inscription  :  IHc  fecerunt  prandiwn,  et  hie  episcopus  cibum  et 
poium  benedixit.  The  prelate  here  alluded  to,  is  Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux. 
He  is  in  the  act  of  blessing  the  repast  -,  he  places  two  of  his  fingers  on  the 
top  of  the  cup  or  porringer ;  on  his  right  is  the  duke,  easily  recognizable 
by  his  mantle.  The  meal  being  finished,  and  the  whole  fleet  of  William 
being  arrived^  the  duke  then  deliberates  as  to  the  course  of  hostilities  that 
he  ought  to  pursue.  William  of  Poitiers  relates  that  a  Norman  noble- 
man, whom  he  calls  Robert,  the  son  of  Guimare,  a  lady  of  high  birth, 
who  was  then  living  on  the  Sussex  coast,  fearing  that  the  duke,  his  natural 
sovereign,  for  whom  he  entertained  the  highest  esteem,  had  undertaken  a 
too  rash  and  dangerous  expedition,  dispatched  a  courier  to  apprize  him  of 
the  forces  and  popularity  of  Harold. 

William  then  held  a  council  of  war.  To  denote  this  event,  the  tapestry 
represents  an  apartment  in  which  three  persons  are  seated,  and  in  conver- 
sation. No  doubt  this  meeting  was  more  numerous,  for  the  duke  would 
certainly  have  consulted  all  the  principal  officers  and  chief  barons  of  his 
army.  But  the  tapestry,  in  order  that  this  section  should  not  be  over 
crowded,  merely  puts  forward  the  three  principal  characters,  whose  names 
sre  written  above  their  heads.  In  the  centre  is  William  himself;  he 
wears  his  mantle  thrown  over  his  shoulders  and  holds  his  sword  above  his 
liead,  the  point  upwards,  as  a  mark  of  his  ducal  supremacy.  The  inscrip- 
tion is,  Willelm,  At  his  right  hand  is  another  man,  who  also  wears  a 
mantle  :  the  inscription  is,  Odo,  eps,  that  is,  Bishop  Odo,  the  Conqueror  s 
uterine  brother.  The  one  on  his  left  is  without  a  mantle,  and  rests  the 
point  of  his  sword  on  his  knee :  the  inscription  is,  Rotbert,  Robert,  Earl 
of  Mortaigne,  another  uterine  brother.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  both  of  them.  The  decision  of  the  council  was,  that  the  army 
should  entrench  itself  near  to  the  place  of  disembarkation.  Hastings,  a 
small  town  vnth  a  trifling  harbour,  which  was  close  at  hand,  was  pitched 
upon  as  the  most  eligible  spot.  William  lost  no  time  in  executing  this 
project.    We  see  him  standing  up,  wearing  his  mantle  and  the  fillets 
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round  his  legs^  and  supporting  himself  on  his  lance,  on  which  his  gon&lon 
floats  surmounted  by  a  cross  :  he  seems  to  be  giviBg  some  orders  to  a 
man  who  carries  tools  with  which  to  excavate  the  ground.  Others,  hav- 
ing similar  instruments,  are  marching  towards  Hastings  :  two  men  appear 
to  be  striking  at  each  other  with  clubs  :  this  might  have  been  a  martial 
exercise  of  the  times^  or  perhaps  it  was  intended  to  show  some  skirmish 
between  a  strangling  party  of  die  invaders  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hastings,  or  me  neighbourhood.  None  of  the  old  authors,  however, 
support  the  last  conjecture ;  on  the  contrary,  they  unanimously  declare 
that  William  encountered  no  opposition  whatever  from  any  of  the  cooatry 
people.  The  tapestry  next  represents  the  entrenchments  constructed  at 
Hastings.  The  duke  presides  over  all  the  arrangements,  habited  in  the 
same  costume  as  above  described,  when  he  gives  his  first  orders.  Among 
the  labourers,  some  hollow  out  the  earth  with  tools  resembling  a  modem 
pick-axe  i  others  throw  up  the  loosened  ground  with  shovels,  not  much 
dissimilar  from  those  in  modem  use,  but  somewhat  narrower  5  we  alao 
observe  the  common  spade  of  our  days,  which  the  men  luuulle,  as  diggers 
do  at  the  present  time.  Above  these  workmen  appears  a  castle,  sur- 
rounded with  a  palisade.  The  inscription  is  in  one  word,  Caslra,  Camp. 
While  William  is  thus  entrenching  his  troops,  he  receives  intelligence  that 
Harold  is  advancing  with  his  army.  The  tapestry  does  not  omit  thb  hex 
in  the  following  words  :  Hie  nuntiatum  est  WiUelmo  de  Harold.  The 
duke,  seated  on  a  chair  with  a  curved  back,  listens  to  a  man  who  ^eaks 
with  considerable  energy ;  the  speaker  is  evidently  above  the  common 
rank,  because  he  wears  a  mantle,  carries  a  sword,  and  supports  himself 
on  a  lance.  At  the  termination  of  this  audience,  we  see  in  the  tapestiy 
a  house  burning  1  two  men  set  fire  to  it  with  fiambeaux  or  torches,  and  a 
terrified  mother,  holding  her  infant  to  her  breast,  rushes  out  from  the 
fiames  :  the  sleeves  of  this  woman's  gown  are  remarkably  full  and  large} 
we  would,  indeed,  designate  them  d.  la  Sontag,  if  we  did  not  stand  in  awe 
of  the  high  displeasure  of  the  milliners  of  die  nineteenth  century.  The 
inscription  descriptive  of  the  fire  is  :  Hie  domus  ingenditur. 

The  duke  of  Normandy  was  too  brave  a  soldier,  and  too  able  a  tacti- 
cian^ to  await  the  attack  of  Harold  in  his  entrenchments  :  scarcely  had 
he  heard  of  his  advance  than  he  determined  to  sally  forth  and  meet  him : 
the  tapestry  represents  this  onward  movement  immediately  after  the  fire 
mentioned  above.  We  now  see  the  duke  giving  orders  for  the  march; 
he  is  no  longer  in  his  ordinary  dress  \  his  mantle  and  the  fillets  round  his 
legs  are  thrown  aside  >  he  is  accoutred  in  coat  of  mail,  his  casque  on  his 
head  ;  he  seems  to  issue  forth  from  the  gate  of  a  fortress,  lance  in  hand, 
to  which  is  attached  his  gonfalon  surmounted  by  the  cross  3  he  speaks  to 
a  footman  who  holds  his  horse  by  the  bridle  \  this  attendant  is  unanned, 
and  no  doubt  is  one  of  the  grooms  leading  the  war  charger. 

We  next  observe  the  order  of  battle,  which  is  denoted  by  the  following 
inscription  :  Et  venerunt  ad  pralium  contra  Haroldum  regem ;  And  thej 
went  forth  to  battle  against  king  Harold.  The  whole  are  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  advance  in  the  following  order.  The  duke  wears  his  coat 
of  mail,  his  war  helmet  with  the  projecting  ''nasal,**  and  holds  in  his 
hand  his  ducal  bdton ;  he  who  follows  also  carries  a  sort  of  bdton,  but  not 
of  a  military  character — it  is  the  bishop  of  Bayeux,  the  heroic  priest; 
the  third  has  a  buckler  and  lance — this  is  Robert,  earl  of  Mortaigne.  A 
fourth  also  carries  a  lance,  at  the  end  of  which  b  a  circlet  fipom  which 
rays  seem  to  dart  out.    It  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  this  design  vias 
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Intended  to  personify ;  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not  a  weapon  of  attack  or 
defence,  for  of  what  use,  in  battle,  would  have  been  the  addition  of  the 
circlet  of  rays  ?  The  great  probability  is,  that,  it  was  a  badge  of  honour, 
or  title  of  dignity ;  or  perhaps  it  was  a  hieroglyphic  of  the  ducal  crown 
of  Normandy.  The  learned  Du  Cange  has  proved  that  similar  symbols 
were  in  use  long  before  this  period ;  but  he  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
they  were  exhibited  in  military  expeditions.  There  is  another  con- 
jecture that  may  be  hazarded.  By  this  mark  of  distinction  the  embroi* 
deftrs  of  the  tapestry  might  have  wished  to  designate  the  senechal  of  the 
duke,  an  officer  who  always  was  present  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in  the 
courts  of  law,  and  the  royal  palace.  At  the  battle  of  Hastings,  this  post 
of  honour  was  conferred  by  the  duke  on  William,  the  son  of  Osber,  one 
of  his  maternal  relations  :  Ordericus  VTtalis  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of 
high  praise.  The  remainder  of  the  troop  of  cavaliers  who  follow  William 
are  not  peculiarly  distinguished  $  they  march  in  the  van,  three  a  breast  y 
their  dress,  their  casques,  their  bucklers,  their  lances,  are  such  as  we  have 
frequently  described  in  this  article. 

During  this  march  a  horseman,  who  had  been  sent  forward  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy,  is  seen  returning  at  full  gallop  to  report  what  he  had 
observed.  Hie  Willelmus  dux  interrogat  f^ital,  si  vidisset  exercitum  Haroldi : 
Here  duke  William  enquires  qf  ViteJ,  if  he  had  seen  the  army  of  Harold. 
The  cavalier,  by  way  of  answer,  points  with  his  left  hand  towards  the 
direction'  in  which  he  had  seen  the  Anglo-Saxon  troops.  The  tapestry 
calk  this  person  Vital :  this  designation  of  names  is  peculiar  to  this 
ancient  record,  and  the  minute  exactitude  thus  observable,  is  a  proof  that 
it  was  composed  at  the  time  when  these  events  happened,  and  when  every 
particular  was  well  known.  In  front  of  this  Vital  we  see  two  other 
horsemen,  one  of  whom  carries  an  ordinary  standard  without  a  cross  j 
he  b  armed,  and  on  iiis  head  is  a  casque  with  a  nasal :  the  other  is  also 
armed,  but  instead  of  a  casque  he  wears  a  mailed  cap,  such  as  that  worn 
by  Wadard.  They  stand  on  an  eminence,  and  from  the  following  inscrip- 
tion it  is  evident  that  they  are  observing  the  disposition  and  array  of  the 
English  army  :  Intereh  esphratum  directi  duds  jussu  probaiissimi  eguites, 
hastem  adesse  cito  imnUanL 

Harold,  on  his  side,  was  equally  curious  to  leam  the  numbers  and 
equipment  of  the  invaders :  he  dispatched  several  spies  to  collect  intelli- 
gence. The  tapestry  represents  one  on  foot,  armed  in  coat  of  mail, 
carrying  a  lance,  a  sword,  and  a  buckler :  he  stands  on  an  eminence, 
displaying  the  action  and  manner  of  a  person  who  regards  his  object  with 
deep  attention  :  he  raises  his  right  hand^  as  though  he  were  astonished, 
whether  at  the  disciple  of  the  Normans,  their  warlike  aspect,  or  their 
great  numbers  :  he  is  next  seen  descending  the  hiU,  and  running  towards 
the  camp  of  Harold,  to  whom  he  relates  what  he  has  seen,  and  announces, 
by  a  movement  of  his  arm,  that  the  duke  of  Normandy  is  advancing  to 
the  attack,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription :  Iste  nunciai  Haroldum  de 
exercUu  WiUelmi  ducts.  Immediately  after  this  interview  between  Harold 
and  his  spy,  we  observe  William  haranguing  his  troops.  He  is  armed, 
in  the  mode  already  described^  holding  his  bdton  or  truncheon  of  com- 
mand in  his  right  hand,  and  stretching  out  his  left  in  the  attitude  of  a 
speaker ;  the  single  cavalier  who  is  in  front  of  him  turns  his  head  to 
listen,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  troop  charge  the  enemy  at  full  gallop. 
Here  the  battle  commences. 

William  of  Poitiers,  Ordericus  Vitalis,  and  others,  state  that  the  duke 
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drew  up  his  forces  in  the  following  order.  He  placed  his  archers  on  foot 
in  the  first  rank.  In  the  second,  he  formed  another  line  of  footmen»  but 
better  armed  and  covered  with  cuirasses.  The  cavalry  were  in  the  thin) 
division,  under  the  duke*8  immediate  command.  The  tapestry  seems  to 
have  observed  the  same  order  of  battle.  We  £rst  see  the  archen  on  foot, 
who  have  no  cuirasses  ',  behind  them  are  other  archers  wearing  coats  of 
mail ;  these  are  followed  by  the  cavalry.  The  same  authors,  above  cited, 
also  remark  that  the  English,  having  got  possession  of  a  height,  dis- 
mounted from  their  horses  and  formed  a  dense  and  compact  body.  Wil- 
liam of  Malmsbury,  who  enlarges  on  the  facts  narrated  by  preoediog 
chroniclers,  says  that  they  so  disposed  their  bucklers,  as  to  resemble  the 
tortoise  of  the  Romans.  In  the  tapestry,  we  observe  a  crowd  of  Engbsb 
closely  wedged  together,  armed  in  the  same  general  manner  as  we  have 
already  noticed  ;  they  cover  their  front,  which  is  exposed  to  the  enemy, 
with  their  bucklers  ;  the  majority  carry  battle  axes  :  there  is  also  seen  a 
single  archer  on  foot  without  a  buckler ;  the  air  is  filled  with  laooes, 
darts,  and  arrows.  The  ground  is  covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded. 
The  lower  border  of  the  tapestry  is  entirely  full  with  different  scenes  of 
the  battle  $  among  those  who  are  stretched  on  the  plain  is  a  man  who 
grasps  a  round  buckler,  convex,  and  armed  with  a  sharp  projecting  point 
in  the  centre.  We  have  already  stated  that  this  form  was  peculiar  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  for  the  troops  of  William  invariably  carried  oval  bucklers, 
pointless,  and  slightly  concave. 

The  tapestry  does  not  forget  the  death  of  Leofwin  and  Gurth,  brothers 
of  Harold,  who  perished  in  this  combat :  their  death  is  marked  among 
the  memorable  events  of  the  day.  Nothing,  however,  particularly  dis- 
tinguishes them,  but  the  inscription :  Hie  cecidenmi  Lowritte  ei  Gurief 
fratres  HarokU  ducts.  We  merely  see  two  armed  men  stretched  on  the 
field.  It  is  here  to  be  remarked  that  the  tapestry,  in  fixing  the  death  of 
these  princes  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle,  totally  differs  firom  all 
the  historians,  who  relate  that  they  were  not  slain  till  aifter  the  death  of 
Harold. 

The  next  section  represents  a  part  of  the  Norman  army,  entangled 
among  the  grass  and  brambles  which  covered  an  old  entrenchment,  where 
they  were  vigorously  repulsed  by  the  English  :  great  numbers  of  them 
were  slain  in  this  encounter,  as  well  as  English  :  the  tapestry  describes 
this  scene  :  we  see  the  grass  and  brambles,  and  men  and  horses  thrown 
to  the  ground,  while  others  are  precipitated  from  the  hill  into  the  fosse. 
I{ic  cecidenmi  eimul  Angli  et  Frond  in  praUo :  Here  the  English  and 
French  fell  in  battle. 

This  discomfiture  of  the  Normans  had  nearly  thrown  the  whole  of 
William*s  army  into  complete  confusion  and  rout.  The  bishop  of  Bayeu 
rendered  most  essential  service  on  this  occasion  5  he  stopped  the  fugitives, 
rallied  them,  and  exhorted  them  to  return  to  the  conflict.  We  see  the 
prelate,  holding  a  crosier  in  his  hand,  speaking  to  a  horseman  whose  bad 
is  turned  to  the  enemy,  and  who  has  flung  his  iance  over  his  shoulder,  as  if 
he  was  in  the  actof  running  away.  IRe  Odo  episcopue  baculvm  ienens  amfortd 
pueros :  Here  bishop  Odo,  holding  a  stick  or  crosier,  comforts  the  young- 
sters. After  much  trouble  and  close  examination  this  appears  to  be  the 
real  inscription,  though  the  letters  are  so  decayed  as  to  be  scarcely  legible. 

The  exhortations  and  entreaties  of  the  prelate  produced  the  fall  effect 
that  he  desired  :  the  Normans  rushed  back  with  fury  to  the  assault  We 
observe  them  riding  at  full  gallop,  rage  depicted  in  their  countenances, 
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all  sword  in  hand  to  rejoin  the  duke.  William  knew  that  a  report  had 
spread  through  the  army  of  his  death  ;  he  had,  indeed,  been  wounded, 
and  had  had  two  horses  killed  under  him  ;  he  rides  to  different  parts  of 
the  fields  takes  off  his  casque,  and  shows  himself  bareheaded  to  his  troops. 
This  event  is  described  in  the  tapestry  immediately  after  the  harangue  of 
the  bishop  of  Bayeux.  We  behold  William  showing  himself  to  his  fol- 
lowers to  satisfy  them  that  he  is  yet  alive,  the  intention  being  expressed 
by  the  inscription  :  Hie  est  fVxUelm  dux :  Here  is  duke  William.  By  his 
side  is  his  standard  bearer,  displa3ring  the  ducal  gonfalon^  who  points  to 
the  prince,  as  still  prepared  to  fight  for  victory. 

The  Normans,  excited  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  fell  with  such 
fury  on  the  Anglo  Saxons,  that  they  totally  routed  them,  and  penetrated 
to  the  spot  whither  Harold  had  retreated  with  his  standard.  He  had 
been  wounded  early  in  the  battle  by  an  arrow  which  struck  him  in  the 
eye.  His  death  is  the  last  event  clearly  noticed  in  the  uipestry :  Hie 
Haroldus.  hUerfectus  est :  Here  Harold  was  slain.  We  see  the  English 
monarch  falling  on  the  ground  5  near  to  him  are  three  men  on  foot,  one 
of  whom  holds  the  standard,  to  which  is  attached  the  image  of  a  dragon 
or  some  other  fierce  animal,  for  the  character  is  not  clearly  designated. 
The  two  others  have  bucklers,  slightly  convex,  with  a  sharp  point  pro- 
jecting from  the  centre.  These  men  were  probably  intended  to  represent 
the  body  guard  of  Harold,  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  guard  his  gonfalon. 
Immediately  after  this  scene,  we  observe  a  cavalier  who  cuts  off  part  of 
the  thigh  of  a  man  stretched  dead  on  the  ground.  This  action,  thus 
represented,  agrees  with  what  William  of  Malmsbury  relates  on  the  death 
of  Harold  :  he  says  that  a  cavalier,  having  found  the  body  of  Harold 
among  the  slain,  cut  off  his  thigh,  for  which  ignominious  deed  he  was 
expelled  from  the  order  of  knighthood.  Throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  tapestry  we  merely  observe  slight  outline  touches  of  various  form  and 
figure  5  perhaps  nothing  more  ever  existed,  as  the  painting  and  inscrip- 
tions might  have  been  discontinued  at  the  death  of  Matilda,  who  designed 
the  whole  work  j  or  perhaps  time,  and  different  casualties,  had  defoced 
the  extremities  of  the  tapestry,  or  rotted  the  wool :  nevertheless,  we  may 
still  observe  men  fighting  with  swords  and  battle  axes,  and  distinguish 
the  pursuers  from  the  pursued.  The  inscription,  explanatory  of  this 
closing  section,  though  very  faint,  may  stiU  be  deciphered  :  Fugd  verierunt 
Angli :  this  certainly  is  not  pure  latinit}^  but  it  suited  the  taste  of  those 
who  worked  at  the  tapestry. 

We  have,  in  a  former  passage,  remarked  that  Matilda,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, had  not  intended  to  close  her  labours  with  the  defeat  of  the  English 
at  Hastings,  but  that  she  would  have  continued  them  to  the  coronation  of 
her  husband.  It  is  a  foir  and  reasonable  conjecture  that  the  extremity  of 
this  famous  tapestry  has  been  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  time. 
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No.  1. 

In  different  articles  published  in  our  preceding  numbers,  we  have  exhibited 
the  general  history  of  the  Channel  Islands  down  to  the  conquest  of 
England  by  the  Normans.  We  shall  pursue  this  subject  from  the  death  of 
Wniiam  to  the  present  period,  that  the  islanders  may  possess  a  record  of 
their  ancestors  in  a  condensed  and  cheap  form. 

Before  the  Conqueror  died,  he  made  a  disjwsition  of  all  his  patrimonial 
rights  and  conquests,  jwinting  out  the  inheritance  that  he  desired  to  leave  to 
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each  of  his  children.  To  Robert,  his  eldest  son,  he  assigned  the  dudw  of 
Normandy  and  the  Channel  Islands.  To  William,  surnamed  Rufus  from 
the  red  colour  of  his  hair,  he  allotted  the  government  of  England.  To  his 
youngest  son  Henry,  he  bequeathed  all  his  treasure  and  personal  estates. 

These  conditions  createa  a  long  and  bitter  quarrel  among  the  brothers. 
Robert,  as  the  eldest,  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  but  his  indolent 
character  and  dissipated  habits  gave  William  every  advantage,  who  success- 
fully kept  possession  of  the  share  allotted  to  him  by  his  mtiier.  But  his 
ambition  was  not  satisfied,  and  he  demanded  the  province  of  Normandy  and 
these  islands.  A  war  ensued  between  the  brothers,  which  continued  neaiiy 
eight  years,  when  they  came  to  an  agpreement,  and  Robert  undertook  an 
expedition  into  the  Holy  Land,  selling  to  William  a  large  portion  of  his 
continental  territories  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  military  equipment,  for 
ten  thousand  marks. 

In  this  crusade  Duke  Robert  was  eminently  disting^uished  for  his  couraee 
and  skill,  and  in  consequence  of  the  brilliant  victories  he  gained  over  the 
Saracens,  and  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem,  he  was  unanimously  elected,  bj 
all  the  Christian  princes,  king  of  the  conquered  districts.  At  this  date, 
William  Rufus  was  aocidentally  slain  by  an  arrow  in  the  New  Forest,  io 
Haxnpshire,  and  when  this  intelligence  reached  Robert,   he  rejected  the 

SrofTcred  offer  of  a  crown  in  Palestine,  and  hastened  back  with  all  speed  into 
Tormandy,  to  revive  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  England.  But  before 
he  arrivea,  his  brother  Henry  had  usurped  his  inheritance.  Robert  at  fint 
compromised  the  matter,   holding  Normandy,  and  receiving  an  annual 

gension  of  three  thousand  marks  in  lieu  of  the  sovereignty  of  England : 
ut  his  misgovemment  soon  plunsed  Normandy  into  a  state  of  anardiy,  of 
which  Henry  profited,  and  landea  an  army  to  conquer  this  province.  He 
took  Bayeux  by  storm,  and  Caen  freely  opened  i^  gates.  At  length  the 
two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at  Tinchebray,  on  the  27th  Septem- 
ber, 1106,  when  Robert  was  completely  defeated  and  made  prisoner.  His 
cruel  brother  imprisoned  him  in  Cardiff  Castle,  in  Wales,  and  put  out  his 
eyes.  In  this  melancholy  condition  he  lingered  till  the  7th  of  February, 
1134,  when  death,  after  twenty-eight  years  of  confinement,  put  an  end  to  his 
miseries. 

The  whole  of  Henry*8  children*  including  his  natural  son  Richard,  were 
drowned  on  their  passage  from  Normandy  to  England,  being  wrecked  at  the 
Caskets.  Thb  signal  misfortune  was  considered  by  the  old  chroniclers,  as 
a  retribution  of  divine  justice  for  the  cruelty  he  had  exercised  towards  his 
ill-fated  brother,  as  well  as  a  punishment  for  the  vices  of  his  son  Prince 
WiUiam,  accused  of  being  addicted  to  the  *^  crimen  korribile  inter  Christianoi 
non  nominandumy 

When  William,  the  son  of  the  late  Duke  Robert,  heard  of  this  catastro- 
phe, he  resolved  to  avenge  his  father's  wrongs  and  attempt  the  recovery  of 
Normandy,  to  which  he  was  encouraged  by  Louis  king  of  France.  His 
death,  however,  speedily  terminated  this  enterprise,  for  he  was  killed  at  the 
sieffe  of  Allost,  on  the  27th  July,  11126. 

Having  now  no  competitor  to  opx>ose  him,  Henry  declared  his  daughter 
Matilda,  who  was  married  to  Geoffrey  Martel,  Duchess  of  Normandy,  af\er 
his  decease  ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  annexed  the  Channel  Islandlstothe 
English  crown,  from  which  circumstance  many  authors  have  inferred  that 
they  have  ever  since  been  under  the  subjection  of  the  English  government ; 
but  this  is  an  error,  as  will  shortly  appear.  It  might,  in  truth,  rather  be 
said  that  ever  since  these  islands  were  annexed  to  Normandy,  the  inhabit* 
ants  have  constantly  adhered  to  the  duke,  whether  he  was  on  the  throne  ui 
England  or  not,  and  they  persisted  in  their  fidelity  to  him  up  to  the  rci^ 
of  king  John,  when  the  \\nf  of  France  eot  possession  of  that  province,  to 
whom  they  refased  to  submit :  and  they  have  ever  since  been  the  mostlojiil 
and  devoted  subjects  of  the  British  government. 

A   misunderstanding  having  arisen  between  king  Henry  and  Geoffrey 
Martel,  Earl  of  Anjou,  Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois,  the  king's  nephew,  availed  him- 
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self  of  this  opportunity  to  strengthen  his  party,  and  so  successful  were  his 
machinations,  that  after  the  deam  of  Henry  he  obtained  the  crown,  although 
the  Earl  of  Anion,  in  right  of  his  wife,  had  the  preferable  title  in  law.  But 
in  those  days,  kinedoms  and  provinces  were  not  transferred  by  parchment, 
but  by  steel,  for  ttie  pen  was  a  powerless  weapon  compared  to  tibe  sword. 
However,  Matilda  who  had,  during  her  father's  life,  received  homage  from 
the  Norman  barons  as  duchess  of  that  province,  readily  secured  their  pro> 
tection  -on  behalf  of  Henry  her  son,  who  was  accordingly  proclaimed  Duke 
of  Normandy,  tiiese  islands  included,  as  the  following  facts  decidedly  prove. 

We  have  seen  an  extract  taken  from  an  old  register  in  the  abbey  of 
Cherbourg,  in  Normandy,  which  is  a  erant  made  by  this  Duke  Henry  to 
certain  religious  persons  of  the  small  island  of  Herm,  with  the  privilege  of 
fishing,  &c  %  and  though  this  document  is  without  a  date  and  otherwise 
impemct,  he  is  therein  styled  simply  Dux  NormatmuB  et  CofAes  Arulegar- 
%>ug%  therefore  he  must  have  made  this  grant  before  he  was  king  of  England, 
and  only  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Earl  of  Anjou. 

Matilda,  this  prince's  mbtner,  was  in  great  peril  at  sea  in  the  year  1 140, 
and  she  made  a  vow  that,  if  she  escaped  witii  her  life,  she  would  erect  a 
monastery  on  the  place  where  she  landed.  She  arrived  safely  at  Cherbourg, 
and  immediately  sent  for  Robert,  abbot  of  St.  Helier*s,  in  Jersey,  and  com- 
mitted to  his  care  the  building  of  this  institution,  which  was  called  VOTO, 
on  account  of  the  vow  she  had  made,  and  Robert  was  appointed  prime 
abbot  of  this  monastery,  without  g[iving  up  St.  Helier*s,  in  Jersey,  both 
coming  under  the  same  head,  and  being  afterwards  united. 

Another  instance  that  these  islands  were,  in  king  Stephen's  reign,  in  the 
possession  of  Henry  Duke  of  Normandy,  evidently  appears  in  the  perquisi-^ 
lion  made  by  royal  commissioners  in  the  year  1597,  concerning  the  original 
titles  of  the  fief  d*Anneville  in  Guernsey,  in  which  they  declare  that  the 
lands  granted  by  Duke  William  to  Samjfison  d'Anneville  had,  by  line 
extinct,  devolvea  to  Henry  Earl  of  Anjou  in  right  of  his  mother,  who  was 
then  at  war  for  the  recovery  of  the  English  crown,  usurped  by  the  Earl  of 
Blois. 

This  last  circumstance  is  alone  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the  Channel 
Islands  were  not  then  under  subjection  to  the  kings  of  England,  but  that  the 
inhabitants  held  unshaken  fidelity  to  their  dukes,  though  at  war  with  their 
king,  which  war  continued  till  the  year  1163,  when  it  was  i^preed  that 
Stephen  should  remain  king  of  England  during  his  life,  and  Henry  be  left 
in  peaceable  possession  of  Normandy,  and  further,  that  on  the  king's  death 
the  duke  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  England. 

Durinr  the  time  that  Stephen  and  Henry  were  at  war,  the  duke,  appre- 
hensive Siat  the  king  might  make  some  attempt  on  these  islands,  sent  over 
Raoul  or  Rodolph  de  Valmont  to  put  Guernsey  in  a  state  of  defence,  and 
this  officer  raised  a  fortification  on  Comet  islet,  which  appears  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  present  castle.  Many  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  as  to 
the  true  etymology  of  this  word.  Some  have  derived  it  from  its  formation, 
being  broad  at  both  ends,  and  bending  in  the  middle,  thus  resembling  a 
comet  or  horn,  but  the  manuscripts  which  furnished  us  with  the  above 
paragraph,  state  that  this  fortification  was  erected  on  the  islet  Cornet  \ 
therefore  it  must  have  had  that  name  before  the  work  was  commenced. 
Others  derive  it  from  the  family  name  of  the  Cornets,  which,  in  ancient 
times,  was  very  numerous,  and  possessed  a  tract  of  land  at  the  South  end 
of  the  town,  now  built  over,  and  called  to  this  day  Rue  des  Comets,  or 
Horn-Street.  But  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  word  is  derived 
from  a  guard  house  that  was  then  near  to  Rozel,  in  Normandy,  called 
Cor- Net. 

Raoul  de  Valmont  also  fortified  the  tower  of  Beauregard,  which  stood  on 
an  eminence  at  the  upper  end  of  Horn-Street,  commanding  the  town  and 
harbour,  but  of  which  no  remains  exist  at  this  day  :  but  it  was  visible  in 
the  year  1460  :  for  we  have  perused  an  original  commission  from  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  governor  of  these  islands,  addressed  to  John  Le  Marchant, 
who  was  captain  of  that  castle,  dated  the  22nd  of  December  of  that  year. 
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It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  expense  of  these  works  was  raised  on  the 
inhabitents  by  agreement  with  de  Valmont,  the  condition  being,  that  tliey 
should  be  free  from  all  foreign  taxes,  by  which  we  must  understand,  taxes 
levied  in  Normandy  Proper :  and  moreover,  in  consideration  of  a  yesrW 
rent  of  seventy  livres  toumois  to  be  paid  to  the  duke,  it  was  stipulated  tlM^ 
they  should,  tor  time  to  come,  be  exempt  from  any  service  abroad,  that  bto 
say,  out  of  their  respective  bailiwicks,  unless  it  was  to  accompany  and  pro- 
tect the  dukes  in  person,  for  the  recovery  of  England — a  proof  that,  in  esse 
of  need,  the  Services  of  the  islanders  was  deemed  highly  valuable.  Thu 
contract  is  confirmed  by  the  Extent  of  the  customs  and  royal  prerogativei, 
drawn  up  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Thiri 
and  it  is  the  same  rent  which  is  mentioned  in  that  of  king  Edward  the  Third, 
as  well  as  in  others,  called  *'  Aide  du  Roi,"  and  it  is  still  assessed  on  the 
inhabitants  to  this  day.  All  which  is  consonant  with  our  royal  charten* 
wherein  it  is  expressly  declared  that  ^'the  inhabitants  of  Guernsey,  Serk,aiid 
Alderney,  are  free  from  all  expeditions  of  war,  excepting  the  case  in  which 
the  body  of  our  sovereign,  or  the  body  of  his  or  her  saccessor  or  heir,  should 
be  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy.** 

In  this  same  Extent  it  is  stated  that  Raoul  de  Valmont  held  assizes  in 
Guernsey,  and  gave  away  several  waste  and  uncultivated  lands  at  a  yearly 
rent. 

Duke  Henry,  having  succeeded  king  Stephen  in  the  English  crown,  ap- 
pointed his  son  John,  earl  of  Montaigne,  lord  and  governor  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  resigned,  in  his  favour,  the  estates  or  Sampson  d^AnneTille, 
which  grants  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  king  Richard  his  brother,  at 
his  accession  to  the  throne. 

King  Philip  of  France,  jealous  at  seeing  so  great  a  part  of  his  dominiooi 
in  the  hands  of  the  English,  made  several  attempts  on  the  province  of  Nor- 
mandy, but  with  very  slight  success ;  for,  although  he  maae  himself  master 
of  some  places,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Richard,  who  was 
absent  in  England  quelling  his  reoellious  barons,  yet,  on  his  return,  he 
recovered  all  that  Philip  had  seized ;  but  the  king  of  England,  having 
shortly  afterwards  some  oispute  with  the  Count  de  Limoees,  besieged  the 
castle  of  Chalons,  where  he  received  a  mortal  wound.  Before  his  death,  he 
obliged  the  barons  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  brother  John,  until 
his  nephew  Arthur  had  attained  to  his  majority.  Arthur  was  duke  of 
BHttanv,  and  son  of  Geofirey,  elder  brother  of  John,  and  at  the  death  of 
Richard,  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  John  usurped  the  rights  of  his 
nephew,  and  some  years  afterwards  took  him  prisoner  at  the  siege  of  Mita- 
beau.  He  gave  orders  for  his  death,  which  were  not  executed  i  on  whidi, 
he  stabbed  him  with  his  own  hands,  and,  fastening  a  stone  to  the  body,  threw 
it  into  the  Seine. 

This  atrocious  murder  excited  the  horror  even  of  his  most  attached  adhe- 
rents, and  king  Philip  took  care  to  avail  himself  of  this  seasonable 
opportunity  to  promote  his  own  ambitious  views,  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris  he  declared  that  John  had  forfeited  all  his  right  and  title  to  the 
province  of  Normandv,  and  other  territories,  for  which  he  did  homace  to  the 
French  king,  though  ne  was  more  influenced  by  personal  interest,  tnan  snj 
real  horror  at  the  crime  of  John.  At  the  same  time  the  barons  of  Normandy 
rose  in  rebellion  against  their  duke,  and  some  priests  and  chevaliers  strained 
every  nerve  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  the  islanders,  and  particularly  io 
foment  an  insurrection  in  Guernsey ;  but  these  efforts  were  fruitless,  for  the 
principal  inhabitants  drove  them  out  of  the  island,  and  it  was  retained  in 
loyal  obedience  to  king  John,  who  seized  the  lands  of  all  disaffected  persons, 
and  disposed  of  them  in  fee  farm  rents  to  those  who  had  espoused  his  cause. 

At  this  period  the  house  which  belonged  to  the  prior  oi  our  lady  of  St 
Mary's,  at  the  Vale,  was  given  to  the  prior  of  St  Leufroy,  with  three  corvces 
of  land  5  two  other  corv6es  of  land  to  the  fief  d' Annevllle  \  and  one  corv^ 
to  William  dea  Rohais,  who  were  obliged  alternately,  by  their  tenures,  to 
keep  the  prisons. 
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King  John,  who  had  so  peculiar  a  regard  for  these  islande,  ke^t  no  doubt 
a  great  mill  tar  v  force  both  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  to  protect  them  against 
invasion ;  but  ne,  being  short  of  treasure  for  the  payment  of  his  army,  sent 
an  order  to  Peter  de  Prestel,  dated  the  24ith  July,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign,  for  the  lords  of  fiefs  to  raise  from  their  tenants  sufficient  sums  of 
money  for  the  defence  of  the  island,  and  to  deposit  the  same  in  the  hands  of 
Regnault  de  Carteret,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  such  soldiers, 
and  others,  as  might  be  required  for  the  defence  of  the  island.  This  order 
has  been  denounced  by  many,  as  arbitrary;  but  we  should  consider  that  it 
was  issued  on  a  most  urgent  occasion,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  inhabitants,  who  displayed  the  most  devoted  loyalty  to  this  prince, 
submitted  to  the  tax  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness. 

After  the  revolt  of  the  Normans  from  whom  these  islands  received  their 
judges,  it  became  necessary  for  king  John  to  provide  some  other  mode  for 
the  administration  of  the  laws.  He  accordingly  established  in  each  a  juris- 
diction of  their  own,  to  do  justice  between  his  majesty  and  his  subjects,  the 
king  bein^  confident  that  by  placing  this  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
islanders,  it  would  be  the  best  security  for  retaining  them  under  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  English  crown  ;  with  the  minute  particulars  of  this  arrangement 
the  reader  wul  be  made  acquainted  when  we  publish  some  articles  on 
the  "Civil  Jurisdiction  of  Guernsey,"  Kins  John  was  so  anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  these  islands  that,  in  consideration  of  their  proximity 
to  the  French  coast,  he  inserted  a  clause  in  his  institutions  of  the 
royal  court,  to  the  following  tenour :  *^  That,  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
island  and  castle,  a  master  of  the  port  should  be  appointed  in  order  that  the 
harbours  might  be  well  kept,  in  order  to  prevent  any  damage  either  against 
the  king  or  his  subjects.'*  This  clause  was  not  only  intended  to  protect  the 
inhabitants  against  invasion,  but  also  to  protect  the  fisheries,  which  were 
then  very  considerable,  and  yielded  a  great  branch  of  the  royal  revenues, 
especially  in  the  article  of  salted  congers.  Indeed,  however  culpable  king 
John  was  in  other  respects,  he  was  the  best  ft'iend  that  these  islands  ever 
possessed,  as  the  founder  of  their  present  ft-eedom  and  happiness. 

Mr.  Falle,  in  his  History  of  Jersey,  alledges  that,  at  the  pleas  held  in  that 
island,  in  the  presence  of  John  Fressingfield,  one  of  the  itinerant  judges 
sent  over  by  king  Edward  the  Second,  it  was  set  forth  by  William  Du 
Maresq,  the  king's  advocate,  that  Philip  Ai^ustus,  of  France,  had  twice 
ejected  king  John  out  of  these  islands,  who  had  twice  reconquered  them. 
That  author  judiciously  observes,  that  this  was  sjioken  after  the  usual 
manner  of  complimenting  princes,  to  whom  victories  and  successes  are 
ascribed  in  whicn  they  have  seldom  any  personal  share.  There  is  indeed 
no  truth  in  the  assertion.  Had  Philip  Augustus  ever  possessed  himself  of 
the  islands,  John  was  too  weak  and  crippled  ever  to  have  recovered  them, 
for  he  could  scarcely  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  crown.  We  have  already 
said  that,  after  the  murder  of  Arthur,  Pnilip  declared  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  that  John  had  forfeited  his  claim  to  Normandy,  and  then  he  ejected 
him  by  a  judicial  decree :  but  these  islands  were  at  that  period  part  and 
parcel  of  Normandy,  so  that  we  must  understand  that  John  was  not  expelled 
de  facto  by  the  sword,  but  dejure  by  a  judicial  sentence. 

It  is  stated  in  an  old  manuscript,  said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  John 
Fressingfield  and  John  Dutone,  that  Guernsey  was  not  at  this  time  reduced 
by  force  of  arms,  which  confirms  our  view  of  this  ejection  by  Philip 
Augustus ;  but  in  the  latter  end  of  king  John's  reign,  the  island  was  afflicted 
with  great  mortality,  when  the  Normans  attempt^  to  surprize  it,  but  were 
repulsed.  It  is,  however,  asserted  that  castle  Cornet  fell  into  their  hands 
through  the  negligence  of*  the  captain,  who  had  failed  to  supply  it  with 
ammunition.  But  from  what  follows,  it  will  appear  that  this  misfortune 
occurred  in  the  following  reign,  though  by  the  counure  of  the  inhabitants  it 
was  soon  recovered,  and  was  again  subject  to  king  Henry  the  Third,  who 
authorized  the  bailiflf  and  jurats  for  the  future  to  inspect  all  the  castles,  and 
see  that  they  were  at  all  times  fully  supplied  with  all  necessaries. 
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Though  this  manuscript  cannot  be  received  as  an  authentic  document, 
still  the  greater  part  of  its  contents  accords  with  irrefragable  facts  attested 
by  other  recoras,  and  all  the  other  circumstances  mentioned  in  that 
paragraph  are  ratified  by  our  prSeepte  d^asme,  drawn  up  under  the  reign  of 
king  Edward  the  Third,  which  authority  of  the  court  has  been  confirmed 
from  time  to  time,  and  it  subsisted  up  to  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the 
Second,  when  all  our  castles  were  placed  under  the  command  of  the  board 
of  ordnance. 

The  only  question  not  clearly  settled,  is  the  precise  time  of  this  invasion^ 
which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  manuscript,  otherwise  than  b^  the  general 
word,  "  heretofore."  Some  writers  have  oeen  of  opinion  that  it  took  place 
under  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  First;  but  this  is  mere  conjecture,  for 
no  proof  or  authority  is  adduced  in  its  support :  nor  does  it  in  any  sense 
seem  probable,  for  ttiough  Guernsey  sustained  a  severe  attack  about  the 
year  1895,  it  docs  not  appear  that  the  castle  wlw  then  reduced,  but  rather 
the  contrary,  as  the  following  anecdote  confirms. 

The  effects  of  one  Jane  Le  Quay,  widow  to  Rodolph  I^  Mercer,  had  been 
carried  into  the  castle  for  safe  custody  by  her  brother  John,  who  was  slain 
in  the  action.  After  the  enemy  had  been  repulsed,  the  governor  of  the 
islands  seized  the  propertjr  of  the  widow,  and  appropriated  it  to  bis  ova 
use.  She  lodged  a  complaint,  whereon  the  king,  in  1896,  sent  his  mandate 
to  the  governor,  commanding  him  to  restore  all  the  eoods  of  Jane  Le  Guay : 
now,  had  the  castle  been  captured,  the  enem^r  would  no  doubt  have  parried 
off  all  the  plunder,  but  the  fact  of  the  restitution  made  to  this  woman  clearly 
shows  that,  though  the  island  was  attacked,  the  castle  was  never  surrendered. 
It  is  further  observable,  that  in  many  other  orders  from  the  king  issued  on 
behalf  of  the  inhabitants,  and  much  to  the  same  effect  as  the  preceding  one, 
no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  castle,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  all 
refer  to  the  surviving  relatives  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  on  this  occasion : 
consequently,  there  is  no  probability  that  this  could  be  the  invasion,  noticed 
in  our  prScepte  d^asaize^  wnich  corroborates  the  statement  of  the  above  cited 
manuscript,  oy  which  it  is  fi^ed  in  the  rei^  of  king  Henry  the  Third. 

Mr.  Fatle  quotes  an  extract  from  an  ola  record  which  seems  to  allude  to 
"this  invasion,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  the  king,  under  apprehension  of  dan* 

fer  to  the  islands,  directed  his  royal  mandate  to  the  barons  of  the  Cinqop 
^orts  to  go  to  their  assistance  upon  the  first  notice  from  the  governor,  say- 
ing that  they  highly  deserved  his  protection  for  their  loyalty  and  unshaken 
fic&lity.  Mr.  Falle  conjectured  from  this  langui^,  that  tiic  islanders  had 
joined  some  shipping  from  the  Cinque  Ports,  uncter  the  command  of  Philip 
d*Aubigny,  guardian  of  Guernsey,  when  sometime  before  he  defeated  king 
Louis  at  sea  on  his  way  to  reinforce  his  army ;  but  this  supposition  is  very 
objectionable,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands, 
so  contiguous  to  the  French  coasts,  and  constantly  in  danger  of  being  inva- 
ded, would  have  left  them  exposed  to  hostile  attacks  bv  embarking  in  a 
foreign  expedition,  more  especiallv  as  the^  were  exempteafrom  this  service 
by  their  privileges,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  obliged  to  defend  their 
own  territory.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  these  kind  and  flatter- 
ing expressions  of  king  Henrv  the  Third,  were  made  use  of  in  consideration 
of  the  services  rendered  by  tne  inhabitants  to  his  father  king  John,  and  in 
particular,  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  to  the  Guemseymen,  who  under  his  own 
reign  recovered  Castle  Comet,  as  we  have  already  stated. 

The  most  ancient  Extent  we  have  of  the  royal  prerogatives  was,  with  an 
abstract  of  our  Constitution  firom  king  John,  drawn  up  by  an  order  from 
the  king  to  Drogo  de  Barantin,  governor  of  both  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
dated  the  1 1th  of  February,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  reign,  wherein 
it  is  mentioned  that,  on  the  application  of  Philip  d*Aubigny,  one  half  of  a 
certain  duty  upon  shipping  and  fish  had  been  for  the  future  remitted. 

The  few  fragments  of  history  that  we  can  find  relating  to  his  time,  so  far 
as  these  islands  are  concerned,  show  that  he  had  «  very  great  regard  for 
them,  tor,  though  he  found  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  relinquishing 
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his  pretensions  to  the  province  of  Normandy,  yet,  in  his  treaty  with  kiiipf 
Louis  of  France,  in  1259,  he  took  particular  care  that  they  should  be  reserved 
with  the  province  of  Gascony.  Besides  the  political  attachment  the  king 
manifested  for  these  islands,  no  doubt  but  he  had  also  a  particular  attention 
to  them,  as  being  the  appanage  of  prince  Edward,  his  son,  who  was  now 
arrived  at  twenty  years  of  age. 

We  have  seen  an  Inspcximas,  under  the  rei^  of  king  Henry  the  Fourth, 
containing  a  charter  from  this  prince  Edward,  m  which  he  grants  to  William 
de  Chesne  the  right  of  keeping  a  warren,  both  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
dated  the  9th  of  June,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  father's  reign :  there- 
fore, prince  Edward  must  have  had  these  islands,  under  his  special  govern - 
ment,  during  his  father's  life  time.     We  shall  now  proceed  to  his  reign. 

Soon  afler  king  Eklward  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  some  commo- 
tions arose  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Channel  Islands,  whereupon  John  Wigger 
and  Rodolph  de  Brochton  were,  by  a  royal  commission  dated  the  llth 
October,  1274,  authorized  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  behaviour  of  the 
jurats  and  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  other  isles 
adjacent  to  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and,  in  case  it  should  ajipear  to  them 
that  any  of  the  said  jurats  had  committed  acts  prejudicial  to  the  royal  pre- 
roptive,  these  commissioners  were  empowered  to  eject  them  from  their 
offices,  and  sentence  them  to  such  further  punishment,  as  they  deemed  fit- 
ting, subject,  however,  to  the  king's  revision  and  pardon. 

Though  the  subject  of  these  broils  is  not  particularly  mentioned,  yet,  by 
the  tenour  of  the  order,  there  is  every  presumption  to  believe,  that  it  must 
have  been  connected  with  the  royal  prerogative,  proceeding  most  likely 
from  the  imperfect  state  of  our  Extents  at  that  time,  tor,  within  a  month  afler 
the  date  of  this  commission,  separate  Extents  were  drawn  up  for  Guernsey, 
Aldemey,  and  Serk,  and  no  doubt  but  similar  measures  were  adopted  in 
Jersey. 

However,  it  seems  that  the  people  of  Guernsey  justified  themselves  against 
every  imputation  of  rebellious  conduct,  for  these  commissioners,  observing 
that  the  island  required  a  good  harbour  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  ana 
navigation,  made  such  a  representation  to  the  king  of  this  necessity,  that  he 
authorized  the  bailiff  and  jurats,  by  his  royal  order  dated  the  2d  March, 
1875,  to  lay  and  impose,  on  all  loaded  ships  coming  into  the  said  harbour, 
a  duty  of  twelve  sous  tournois,  and  on  all  boats  six  sous  tournois,  for  the 
space  of  three  years,  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  wall  on  one  side  of 
the  said  harbour,  in  order  that  ships  might  lie  in  safety  and  shelter  from  the 
vehemency  of  the  weather,  and  that  strangers  might  be  encouraged  to  frequent 
the  port,  which  wall  goes  now  by  the  name  of  the  old  or  south  pier.  If 
these  twelve  sous  tournois  were  of  the  same  value  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
Extent  of  the  island  of  Serk,  under  the  name  of  sols  tournois,  it  must  have 
been  a  pretty  heavy  duty,  since  a  quarter  of  wheat  was  therein  estimated  to 
he  only  worth  six  of  them.  However  this  may  be,  the  great  trust  reposed  in 
our  magistrates  is  a  convincing  proof  that  they  had  cleared  themselves  of 
&11  suspicion  of  disloyalty,  and  that  the  king  was  well  satisfied  with  their 
conduct  and  integrity.  As  a  further  proof  of  this  monarch's  esteem  for  the 
islanders,  we  may  here  remark,  that  he  granted  a  public  seal  to  each  of  tlic 
royal  courts  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 

We  might,  in  this  place,  notice  some  other  abstracts  on  record  of  events 
that  occurred  in  the  islands  at  this  date,  but,  as  they  chiefly  relate  to  disputes 
between  private  individuals,  they  do  not  possess  any  general  historical 
interest:  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to  notice  the  severe  attack,  before 
alluded  to.  which  Guernsey  sustained,  and  in  which  many  brave  men  lost 
their  lives,  as  appears  by  several  orders  from  that  king  to  Henry  Cob  ham, 
governor  of  these  islands,  all  bearing  date  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
Pei^.  Were  we  to  insert  these  at  length,  our  narrative  would  become 
tedious  5  we  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  an  exposition  of  their 
substance,  referring  the  laborious  student  for  further  information  to  Riley's 
Placita  Parliamentarian 
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The  object  of  all  these  orders  was  tp  redress  many  grievances  sufEered  by 
the  people  during  the  invasion,  such  as  the  restoration  to  several  penons  of 
the  estates  of  their  fathers,  and  other  relatives,  who  had  been  killed,  and 
which  had  been  illegally  seized  and  retained  by  the  said  eovemor.  Other 
orders  directed  that  all  widows  should  be  secured  in  their  dowers,  aecordiiir 
to  the  customs  observed  in  the  island.  Others  again  were  framed  on  behuf 
of  the  clergy,  who  had  sustained  damage  by  beine  deprived  of  thdr  tithes; 
but  the  principal  order  declared,  that  Uiose  who  nad  signalized  thenuehes 
in  the  defence  of  the  island,  should  be  rewarded  by  beine  put  into  posses- 
sion of  idl  lands,  rents,  and  effects,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  fii^dim 
and  deserters.  These  fngitives  and  deserters,  as  appears  from  Riley,  were 
persons  who  held  lands  both  in  the  island  and  in  France,  and,  whai  wir 
broke  out,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  France  and  giving  informa- 
tion as  to  Uie  weakest  parts  of  the  coasts;  but  when  peace  was  restored,  thej 
used  to  return  and  claim  their  rents,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  such  inn- 
chises  and  liberties  as  belonged  to  the  resident  Guemseymen,  the  true  and 
liege  subjects  of  the  English  crown. 

The  king  was  so  displeased  with  the  govemor*8  conduct,  that  he  sani- 
moned  him  to  appear  before  the  parliament  on  the  very  next  session,  is 
order  to  answer  for  his  unjust  proceedings  against  the  inhabitants.  In  &ct 
all  these  orders  are  replete  with  royal  justice,  and  show  at  once  the  devoted 
loyalty  of  the  islanders,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  sovereign.  It  would  be 
gratifying  could  ^re  speak  as  &vourably  of  that  king^s  successor,  but,  dnriitf 
the  next  reign,  these  islands,  as  well  as  England,  were  gprossly  opprei9e(C 
their  laws  infringed,  and  their  constitutions  violated,  most  of  whicii  erib 
originated  from  the  arbitrary  government  of  Otho  de  Grandison,  who 
imposed  many  additional  burthens  on  the  inhabitants.  They  were  alio 
severely  injured  by  the  judges  of  assize,  who  frequently  came  over,  awi 
had  no  respect  for  our  rights  and  privileges,  but  subverted  all  established 
customs,  and  threw  the  whole  island  into  confusion.  And,  as  Mr.  FiJle 
observes,  not  only  public  mnts,  but  private  inheritances  and  properties 
were  called  in  question,  ana  no  man  was  secure  in  retaining  what  he  pos- 
sessed. All  these  eprievances  remained  unredressed,  till  the  more  propttiov 
reiffn  of  Edward  the  Third. 

In  those  days,  many  different  species  of  coin  were  received  by  oar  bmi- 
chants  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  the  king,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  9ai 
an  order  to  John  de  Roches,  governor  of  the  islands,  to  receive  the  revenues 
of  the  crown  in  whatever  coin  was  circulated  through  the  island.  Bat  the 
Extents  being  still  very  imperfect,  several  commissioners  were,  about  two 
years  afterwards,  appointed  to  draw  up  one  more  diffuse  and  diistinet,  thu 
the  old  ones,  as  well  as  to  examine  into  many  grievances  complained  of  by  the 
inhabitants,  and,  in  order  to  guard  against  mture  errors,  and  render  forthff 
impositions,  if  not  impossible,  at  lesast  ver^  difficult  of  accomplishment,  t 
fiscal  code  was  drawn  up,  more  in  conformity  with  our  ancient  customs,  n 
established  by  king  John,  called  the  Precepte  of  Assize,  wherein  the  &utho> 
rity  of  our  royal  court,  and  its  right  of  jurisdiction,  is  ^lly  confirmed. 

The  war  which  arose  between  king  Edward  the  Thira,  and  Philip  de 
Valois,  for  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  France,  gave  our  enemies  as 
opportunity  of  attacking  the  island  of  Guernsey  \  for,  while  king  Edward 
carried  on  nis  conquests  in  Flanders,  Philip,  in  order  to  mqke  a  diversion, 
and  prevent  supplies  being  sent  from  England,  recalled  his  troops  from 
Marseilles,  who,  being  joined  by  some  Genoese,  Castilians,  and  other  leritf 
raised  in  Normandy,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  were  placed  mider 
the  command  of  Nicolas  Bahuchet  and  Hu6  Queriet  These  officers  fitted 
out  a  formidable  fleet,  and  for  two  to  three  years  infested  the  channdt 
plundering  and  ravaging  all  the  towns  on  the  coast  At  last  they  made  a 
descent  on  the  islands,  but  met  great  resistance  in  both ;  but  tbeit  superio- 
rity of  numbers  enabled  them  to  get  possession  of  Guernsey. 

Mr.  Falle,  in  his  history  of  Jersey,  has,  on  the  bitfe  authority  oft  vtfy 
questionable  manuscript,  expatiated  largely  on  this  unhappy  catutropMi 
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Mid  wd  many  compliments  to  his  own  countrymen  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  of  Guernsey.  He  says  that  the  French  retained  their  conquest  for 
three  yters  t  that  tne  deliverance  of  Guernsey  being  too  great  an  enterprize 
for  the  Jerseymen  single  handed,  they  could  not  eroct  it,  but  hearing  that 
A  fleet  was  ready  to  sail  from  England  with  recruits  for  the  kin^,  who  had 
given  orders  to  tiie  commanders,  Raymond  de  Cobham  and  (Seoffrey  de 
Harcourt,  to  attempt  the  liberation  of  the  captured  island  on  their  road,  the 
Jersevmen  raised  a  sum  of  six  thousand  four  hundred  marks  for  that  service, 

Slned  the  fleet,  and  assisted  in  retaking  both  the  island  and  the  castle, 
any  distin^shed  Jerseymen  fell  on  this  occasion,  amon^  whom  were  the 
Sieurs  De  Vmchelez,  De  Matramers,  Des  Augrez,  De  Garis,  De  La  Hogue, 
Lempri^re,  and  other  leaders  specially  namea»  besides  many  private  adven* 
hirers. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  this  account,  it  appears  clear  to  us  that  th0 
only  part  of  this  narrative  which  is  true,  is  the  simple  ^t  of  Guernsey 
being  captured  and  keot  possession  of  by  the  French  admirals,  and  that  all 
the  rest  is  apochryphal,  ror  the  reasons  hereinafter  assigned. 

In  order  to  proceed  more  methodically,  we  shall  endeavour  to  demon* 
strate,  first,  that  this  island  was  captured  about  the  year  1339;  secondly, 
tiist  it  was  rescued  from  the  enemy  before  the  month  of  December,  1340  \ 
and  thirdly,  that  Geofirey  de  Harcourt,  who  was  a  noble  sprung  from  Nor. 
mandy,  could  have  had  no  employment  in  the  British  navy  before  July, 
1846,  to  which  we  shall  add  some  reflections  on  the  other  articles, 

Mr.  Falle,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  history,  fixed  the  loss  of  Guernsey  in 
1339,  but  finding  that  he  could  not  reconcile  that  date  with  the  time  that 
Geoffirey  de  Harcourt  passed  over  into  England,  he  thought  proper,  in  his 
second  edition,  not  to  be  so  particular  as  to  dates,  and  merely  states  Uie  fact 
without  mentioning  the  year  in  which  it  happened. 

Some  authors  assert  that  in  the  year  13i39,  the  fleet,  commanded  by 
Bahuchet  and  Queriet,  landed  at  Southampton,  which  town  they  plundered, 
and  then  took  several  small  islands.  Though  these  islands  are  not  specified 
by  name,  no  doubt  Guernsey  was  one  of  tne  number,  as  it  lay  the  first  in 
their  way  from  Southampton.  After  they  had  reduced  it,  they  left  a  sufficient 
garrison  to  retain  possession,  and  then  proceeded  to  Jersey  with  the 
remainder  of  their  troops.  In  this  enterprize  they  failed,  but  though  the 
Jerseymen  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  it  is,  however,  only  fair  to  observe 
that  Guernsey  was  less  populous,  and  had  a  larger  army  to  resist, 

la  this  same  year.  Sir  John  de  Ferrers,  captain  or  governor  of  Jersey,  sent 
over  a  deputy  to  that  island,  to  whom  certain  oroers  were  given  for  its 
defence,  and  ne  also  brought  out  an  order  directed  to  the  bailin  and  jurats, 
commanding  them  to  seize  the  effects  of  William  Payne,  a  magistrate  there, 
who  had  joined  the  enemy,  and  to  elect  another  in  his  place. 

The  parliament,  being  alarmed  at  these  incursions  of  the  French,  repre* 
seated  to  the  king  the  urgent  necessity  of  strengtheninsp  the  navy,  and 
keeping  the  sea,  and  specially  implored  him  to  defena  the  islands  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  This  application  of  the  parliament  was  probably 
the  reason  why  the  King,  at  this  time,  sent  a  letter  to  the  bailiff  and  j urate 
of  Jersey,  in  which,  in  terms  the  most  affectionate,  he  commends  their 
loyalty,  and  assures  them  of  his  royal  protection. 

All  these  circumstances,  being  concurrent  witii  each  other,  are  sufficient 
proofii  that  Guernsey  must  have  been  captured  in  the  commencement  o( 
1339,  or  a  yery  little  time  anterior  to  that  date.  We  shall  now  examine 
when  and  bow  it  was  recovered. 

At  the  same  period  at  which  the  king  sent  his  letter  to  Jersey,  he  was 
forming  a  large  expedition,  not  only  to  carry  himself  and  his  troops  io 
Flanders,  but  also  to  oppose  {he  French  by  sea,  and  driye  them  out  of  the 
channeL  This  armament  was  attended  with  great  success,  for,  on  the  23d  of 
June,  134)0,  be  fell  in  with  the  fleet  of  Bahuchet,  consisting,  it  is  said,  of 
three  hundred  sail«  all  of  which  he  either  sunk,  burned,  or  captured.  The 
•kughter  was  immense,  and  Bfthucfaet  himself  was  hanged  at  the  main  y»rd| 
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as  a  punishment  for  the  ravages  and  cruelties  he  had  committed  on  the 
English  coast. 

Now,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  king,  after  having  gained  so 
decisive  a  victory,  would  have  violated  the  promise  he  had  so  recently 
made  to  the  people  of  Jersey,  at  the  request  of  his  parliament  No  doubt 
it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  redeem  that  pledge,  that,  after  he  had  landed 
his  troops  in  Flanders,  he  ordered  his  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Robert  Morley,  to  cruize  oiF  the  coast  of  Normandy,  where  we  find,  in 
general  terms,  that  he  captured  man^r  vessels,  and  destroyed  several  town^ 
and  villages ;  and  thoue^n  Guernsey  is  not  specially  mentioned,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  this  island,  after  what  has  been  remarked  of  the  feelings 
of  Edward,  would  have  been  left  by  his  naval  commander  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  or  that  he  would  have  neglected  its  rescue,  in  order  to  pillage  a 
few  towns  and  villages  on  the  French  coast 

While  his  admiral  was  thus  scouring  the  channel,  Edward  was  seiziog 
several  places  by  land,  and  laid  siege  to  Toumay,  when  king  Philip,  being 
apprehensive  th&t  he  could  not  successfully  continue  the  war,  employed  tbe 
countess  of  Hainault,  his  sister,  and  mother-in-law  of  Edward,  to  intercede, 
and  endeavour  to  negotiate  a  peace.  Her  entreaties  and  influence  prevailed, 
and  a  truce  for  nine  months  was  concluded  on  the  25th  of  September,  1310, 
to  last  till  the  25th  of  June,  1341,  but,  by  the  intervention  of  the  Pope,  it 
was  afterwards  continued  for  two  years  longer. 

This  sudden  condescension  of  EUiward  seems  really  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  exhausted  state  of  his  funds,  for  he  then  held  the  power  in  his 
hand  to  avenge  himself  on  his  enemies,  and  recover  those  contmental  teiri- 
tories  lost  by  his  predecessor.  The  purport  of  the  truce  was  to  the  following 
effect  r 

"  It  is  agreed  that  if  any  of  the  confederates  or  generals  of  the  two  kings 
shall  lay  siege  to  any  towns  in  Grascony  or  Aquitaine,  or  in  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  or  elsewhere,  such  sieges  shall  be  instantly  raised  after  this  troce 
shall  have  come  to  their  knowledge." 

Though  these  admit  of  different  constructions,  and  their  ambiguity  migbt 
lead  to  much  ingenious  disputation  among  those  logicians  who  are  amuwd 
with  splitting  hairs,  yet  the  deliverance  of  Guernsey,  either  by  stipnlatioa 
in  this  truce,  must  have  been  guaranteed,  as  it  was  ratified  withm  three 
months  after  the  defeat  of  Banuchet,  or  it  must  have  been  previously 
relieved  by  the  squadron  of  Sir  Robert  Morley,  when  he  was  cruizing  m 
the  coast  of  Normandy,  in  confirmation  of  which  we  appeal  to  the  following 
vouchers. 

The  first  to  which  we  shall  allude  is  a  certificate  signed  by  the  royal 
court  of  Jersey,  under  the  seal  of  that  island,  and  addressed,  in  December, 
1340,  to  John  Le  Marchant,  wherein  the  bailiff  and  jurats  acknowledge  hb 
great  services  in  defending  their  island  and  castles  against  the  enemy,  who 
had  made  several  attempts  upon  them,  and  they  further  admit  that,  without 
his  assistance,  they  would  most  probably  have  been  subdued.  Possibly  he 
possessed  great  military  genius,  or  he  might  have  commanded  such  Guen- 
seymen  as  were  then  in  Jersey,  who  had  escaped  from  their  own  island  afbr 
its  capture,  and  there  sought  refuge. 

If  we  examine  the  whole  tenor  of  this  certificate,  we  can  easily  discover 
the  motives  which  prompted  Le  Marchant  to  obtain  it  His  object  mani- 
festly was  to  show  that,  though  he  had  been  driven  out  of  Guernsey,  he  still 
waged  war  against  the  king^s  enemies,  for  without  this  voucher  he  miffht 
have  been  deemed  a  runaway,  and  so  forfeited'  his  estates.  He  obtainea  it 
in  1340,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Guernsey  still  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  French,  for  of  what  use  would  the  certificate  have  been  to 
him  had  it  then  remained  in  their  hands  ?  Surely  they  would  not  bare 
restored  his  propertv  on  the  strength  of  a  document,  which  declared  him  to 
be  the  principal  derender  of  Jersey  ! 

The  next  circumstance,  worthy  of  notice,  is  a  letter  from  the  king  addressed 
to  his  treasurer  and  chamberlain,  dated  the  2d  of  June,  in  the  fifteenth  year 
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of  his  rei^,  in  which  he  orders  him  to  examine  the  rolls  drawn  up  hy 
Robert  de  Scarborough  and  his  associates,  judges  of  assize,  on  the  last 
oocaaion  that  they  had  been  in  these  islands,  that  he  might  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  particulars.  These  rolls,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Pre- 
cepte  of  Assize  and  Exteq^  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  before-mentioned^ 
show,  that  the  kind's  intention,  bjr  this  inquiry,  was  to  restore  their  ancient 
customs  and  liberties  to  the  inhabitants,  the  charters  and  titles  of  which  he 
apprehended  had  been  destroyed  by  the  French,  when  in  possessioh  of  the 
island ;  for,  about  a  month  afterwards,  he  granted  his  royal  patent  of  confir- 
mation of  all  our  privileges,  an  abstract  of  which  is  contained  in  an  Inspex- 
imus,  under  the  reign  of  kin^  Edward  the  Fourth. 

Many  letters  were  at  this  time  sent  to  Thomas  de  Hampton,  governor  of 
the  islands,  by  the  king,  which,  thoueh  treating  on  various  subjects,  allude 
frequently  to  the  capture  of  the  island,  and  the  brave  defence  of  the  inha- 
bitants. We  shall  notice  three  of  them,  all  dated  the  30th  of  January,  IS-II, 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  this  king's  reign. 

The  substance  of  the  first  prohibits  the  exportation  to  France  of  any  pro- 
visions or  warlike  ammunitions,  under  the  pretence  of*  the  truce  then 
subsisting. 

The  second  contains  an  order  to  seize  and  appropriate  to  tlie  king's 
benefit  all  such  estates,  tenements,  and  effects,  as  might  oe  found  appertaiu- 
ingto  furtive  Normans  and  deserters. 

The  third  directs  that  quarters,  in  time  of  war,  should  be  appointed  for 
the  inhabitants,  each  according  to  his  rank,  in  the  castle  of  Jerbourg,  in 
Gnenisey,  which  castle  had  been  strongly  fortified,  to  serve  as  a  place  of 
retreat  on  any  emergency. 

The  certificate  of  tiie  bailiff  and  jurats  of  Jersey  to  John  Le  Marchant, 
and  these  three  letters,  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that,  in  1341  at  the  latest,  the 
French  had  been  expelled,  even  if  we  had  no  other  proof  than  the  third, 
relating  to  the  castle  of  Jerbourg,  for,  had  the  French  then  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  island,  that  order  would  have  been  absurd.  Therefore,  we  have 
proved  that  Mr.  Falle  was  misled  by  the  manuscript,  which  asserts  that  the 
French  had  possession  of  this  island  of  Guernsey  for  three  years. 

We  have  now  to  show  that  Geoffrey  de  Harcourt  could  not  have  had  any 
rank  in  the  English  navy,  as  assertea  by  Mr.  Falle,  when  he  erroneously 
aflBums  that  the  Jerseymen  joined  his  fleet,  and  liberated  Guernsey,  for  he 
did  not  come  into  England  till  at  least  two  years  after  the  time  when  Falle 
makes  him  an  English  admind.  But,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  we  must 
first  trace  back  this  subject  to  its  origin,  to  i^ow  that  this  Harcourt  was  a 
fireton,  and  under  wh^t  circumstances,  and  at  what  time,  he  lefl  his  country. 
In  the  month  of  April,  1341,  John,  duke  of  Bretagne,  died  without  issue. 
This  event  caused  very  great  contests  between  John  de  Montfort,  his  bro- 
ther, and  Charles  de  Blois,  for  the  succession  to  that  duchy.  The  latter, 
apprehensive  that  a  strong  party  was  formed  in  the  province  to  oppose  his 
claims,  summoned  his  competitor  before  the  king  and  parliament  of  Paris 
to  have  their  differences  decided,  when,  after  much  deoate  on  both  sides, 
the  duchy  of  Brittany  was  assigned  to  Charles  de  Blois  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1341,  and  the  pretensions  of  his  rival  rejected. 

John  de  Montfort  then  solicited  and  obtained  the  support  of  Edward,  on 
which  he  refused  to  submit  to  the  sentence  of  the  French  king,  and  deter- 
mined  to  maintain  his  claim  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1342,  Charles  de  Blois  entered  Brittany  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able army,  with  the  decree  of  Conflans  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  make  good 
his  title.  This  was  the  commencement  of  those  hostilities  which  ravaged 
that  province  for  many  years. 

Though  the  truce  still  subsisted  between  France  and  England,  it  did  not 
prevent  king  Edward,  who  had  in  view  the  recovery  of  Normandy,  from 
taking  advantage  of  these  dissensions.  He  supplied  John  de  Montfort  with 
auxiliary  troops,  and  at  the  same  time  attached  to  his  own  personal  interests 
as  many  as  he  could  of  the  nobles  and  principal  persons  of  Brittany,  several 
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of  whom  being  accused,  in  1344,  of  having  joined  the  Englith  pwtycgiiut 
Charles  de  Blois,  were  beheaded  by  Philip  de  Valois^ 

We  now  come  to  Geoffrey  de  Harcoort,  who,  though  but  a  yoimger 
brother,  was  Baron  of  St.  Sauvenr  Le  Vicomte,  and  other  places  in  Nomaii- 
dy«  Although  this  nobleman  was  high  in  the  favour  of  the  Frendi  king, 
he  suddenly  incurred  his  displeasure,  he  being  suspected  of  supportiiie  John 
de  Montfort  Fearing  to  Undergo  the  same  punishment  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  so  many  others,  he  resolved  to  retire  from  the  reach  of  Philip, 
and  accordingly  sought  refuge  with  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  with  whom  he 
I'emained  some  time,  and  in  1345,  or  early  in  1846,  he  urived  in  EogUad. 
De  Harcourt  had  not  been  there  long,  before  he  heard  that  a  grand  ekpedi-> 
tion  was  fitting  out  against  the  French,  and,  anxious  to  revenge  himidf 
a^inst  those  who  had  betrayed  him  to  Philip,  he  obtained  permission  fipoo 
kine  Edward  to  accompany  the  fleet,  in  which  many  persoos  of  distinction 
haa  embarked,  among  whom  was  Prince  Edward.  They  set  sail  firon 
England  in  June,  1346,  and  landed  at  La  Hogue  on  the  Ist  c^  Jaly«  where 
the  kinff  appointed  De  Harcourt  one  of  his  crenerals.  Soon  afterwards  the 
famous  Dattie  of  Cressy  was  fought,  in  which  this  nobleman  oommandeds 
division  of  the  English  army,  which  attacked  a  division  of  the  French  annj, 
fttrange  to  say,  commanded  by  his  eldest  brother  John  De  Hareoiut,  who 
Was  slain* 

Notwithstanding  that  GeofFrey  had  done  his  king  and  country  arach 
injury,  yet  he  was  not  long  berore  he  made  his  peace  with  his  msster. 
Some  authors  state  that,  after  the  battle  of  Cressy,  he  was  so  affected  at  the 
distressed  condition  of  his  native  land,  that  he  went,  with  a  flash  aboat  hii 
neck,  instead  of  a  halter,  threw  himself  at  the  king*s  feet,  and  obtained  hb 
pardon. 

This  short  narrative  of  Geoffrey  de  Hftrcourt  shows  that  he  exiled  hiiosetf 
during  the  civil  war  that  raged  in  Brittany,  caused  by  the  hostile  protemioni 
of  John  de  Montfort  and  Charles  de  Blois:  but  that  dudiy  did  not  become 
Vacant  before  tihe  month  of  April,  1S41,  and  the  decree  of  Gonflans  in  &to« 
of  Charles  was  not  promulgated  before  the  7th  of  Sejptember  foUowinc. 
Now  the  certificate  granted  by  the  bailiff  and  jurats  of  Jersey  to  John  ut 
Marchant  is  dated  December,  1340,  and  the  three  letters  above  alluded  to, 
addressed  by  Edward  to  Thomas  De  Hampton^  governor  of  the  islsods, 
are  all  dated  90th  January,  1341 1  therefore,  it  is  not  only  clear  that  Guernsey 
was  free  from  the  French  at  that  time,  but  it  is  proved,  beyond  doubt 
that  Geoffrey  de  Harcourt  could  not  have  been  in  the  British  service  at  thtt 
time,  nor  indeed  till  nearly  six  years  afterwards,  and  conseqoentlyhe  could 
Hot  nave  taken  any  share  in  defeating  Bahuchet  and  Quenet  Thus  then 
have  we  established  our  three  points,  and  refuted  the  idle  story  of  Gnemtey 
beiuffheld  captive  for  three  years,  and  the  fable  of  its  being  liberated  bj 
the  Jerseymen* 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  English  fleet,  in  1846,  in  which  Regnaaltde 
"Cobham  was  embarked,  might  have  touched  at  Guernsey,  either  beiag  dri- 
ven thither  by  stress  of  weather,  or  with  ft  view  to  examine  the  state  it  thes 
stood  in,  especially  as  Castle  Cornet  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  been  tekn 
bv  some  Spanish  gallies )  but  as  it  was  very  soon  delivered  up  again  to 
Thomas  de  Perrieres,  governor  of  the  islands,  on  a  letter  of  indemnii^froD 
king  Edward  io  the  Spanish  commander,  this  circumstance  cannot  hate  tb^ 
filightest  connection  witJb  the  capture  of  the  island  by  Bahuchet,  and  its 
subsequent  recovery. 

There  remains,  however,  one  minor  point  which  requires  to  be  noticed: 
We  allude  to  the  contribution  of  6,400  marks,  alleged  to  have  been  raised  is 
Jersey,  for  the  recovery  of  the  sister  islnnd. 

Supposing  that  this  sum  had  been  collected  there  for  the  object  st*ted, 
Of  for  any  other  object,  it  must  have  been  raised  in  Scotch  marks,  valued  tt 
ISJd.  In  Mr.  Falle's  computation  of  the  govemor^s  revenue  in  Jersey,  Iw 
•ays,  that  a  livre  tournois  was  then  equivalent  to  a  pound  sterling  i  now  this 
Would  amount  to  66,400  shillings,  audi  tts  a  shilling  went  current  in  thst 
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Maud  iot  mte  line  and  two  sols,  it  would  at  that  rate  amount  to  9ft,O40 
livrea — but  the  liyre  tcwrnois,  says  Mr.  Falle,  was  then  equal  to  a  pound 
sterling — consequently,  the  amount  raised  by  the  Jerseymen  must  have 
been  95,<)40  pounds  sterling.  The  statement  thus  carries  its  own  refutation 
along  with  it,  for  such  a  sum  would  have  maintained  an  army  of  ten  thou* 
sand  men  for  a  considerable  time ;  whereas  it  is  not  probable  that  Jersey 
could  have  mustered  two  thousand  militia,  neither  could  any  such  expedi* 
tion,  considering  the  proximity  of  the  islands,  have  taken  up  sufficient  time 
Co  make  it  expensive. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  island  which  had  been  so  lately 
disCressed  by  the  enemy,  aaa  reduced  to  sdch  danger  of  capture,  as  it 
aduiowledged  in  the  certificate  given  to  John  Le  Marchant,  could  be  in  a 
condition  to  assist  their  neighbours  either  with  money  or  men,  more  espe- 
cially as,  at  this  very  time,  great  dissensions  reirned  between  Thomas  de 
Hampton,  the  governor,  and  Henry  de  la  Mone,  his  lieutenant,  on  the  one 
part,  and  also  among  the  inhabitants  themselves  on  the  other  'partj  arising 
out  of  mutual  recriminations  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  this  war;  and  so 
fierce  was  this  schism,  that  the  king  appointed  royal  commissioners  to 
examine  the  case,  with  a  special  command  to  the  governor  and  his  lieute* 
nant,  if  found  guilty,  to  appear  before  the  council,  that  their  effects  might 
be  confiscated,  and  uiemselves  punished. 

'  As  tiiis  unfortunate  attack  of  the  French  must  have  been  attended  with 
some  expense,  the  Jerseymen  no  doubt  raised  some  necessary  contribution 
far  the  defence  of  their  own  island,  which  the  author  of  the  manuscript, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Falle,  erroneously  affirms  was  applied  to  the  wants  of 
Uuenisey  %  and  that  this  is  more  tnan  probable  appears  from  the  fact,  that 
our  author  did  not  seem  to  know  any  thing  about  the  invasion  of  Jersey, 
as  he  does  not  mention  it  in  the  first  edition  of  his  history.  The  very  same 
argument  applies  to  the  death  of  the  Jersey  gentlemen  said  to  have  been 
slain  at  the  recapture  of  Guernsey  :  it  is  most  probable  that  they  were  killed 
in  defending  their  own  island,  as  was  Drogo  de  Barantin,  on  toe  admission 
of  Mr.  Falle  himself.  (To  be  continued*) 
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No.  1.— ON  REAL  PROPERTY. 

Tas  laws  of  Quenisey  derive  their  origin  firom  the  Grand  Cotcfimitfr  of  Normandy, 
with  the  alterations  and  additions  to  the  text  compiled  from  the  commentaries  of 
^I^Uliam  Teirien,  and  the  changes  effected  in  it  by  an  order  in  council  in  I6889 
which  is  known  here  under  the  designation  of  "  L* Approbation  de$  Zow/'— >from 
the  Constitntions  by  which  king  John  established  the  royal  oonrt^ — from  the 
Precept  of  Assise,  betog  a  collection  of  the  ancient  liberties,  usages,  and  custoqss 
of  the  island,  made  under  Edward  the  Third,-*  from  orders  in  council,  acts  of 
prliament,  ordinanoes  of  the  royal  court,  and  last,  but  not  by  any  means  least, 
oostom,  usage,  and  precedent.  But  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  the  fdtered  circum- 
stances of  the  population  with  regard  to  tbefcr  trade,  intercourse  with  other  people, 
advancement  in  knowledge  and  civilization,  and  their  habits  and  pursuits,  have 
gmdoally,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  brought  about  so  many  changes  in  the  laws, 
that,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  those  which  relate  to  wbH  property,  only  a  small 
portion  of  them  at  present  bear  any  very  distinct  traces  of  their  ancient  origin. 
It  must  therefore  follow,  from  tbis  progressive  adaptation  of  them  by  custom  and 
precedent  to  the  rising  wants  of  the  community,  that  the  laws  in  Gkiemsey  are 
partly  written,  and  paHIy,  as  in  England,  common  or  unwritten. 

Of  the  laws  of  reoi  j9rop«rly,  which  are  those  that  have  undergone  the  least 
nratation,  the  following  brief  notices  may  be  given. 

The  tenures  by  which  lands  are  held  originated  in  the  feudal  system.  The  first 
grantor  was  the  prince,  who  parcelled  oat  the  lands  among  the  most  favored  of 
his  followers,  generally  among  those  most  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  arms  or 
their  superior  wisdom,  on  the  condition  of  Ihefar  paying  him  certain  annual  rent- 
charges,  of  their  assisting  him  in  his  councils  and  in  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
of  their  bearing  arms  in  his  delbnce.    The  Individuals  holding  thus  immediately 
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under  the  crown  were  called  feudal  lords,  and  tbe  lands  Uiesr  bdd  were  tenuedftefe 
or  manors.  Tliese,  again,  in  their  torn,  ceded  small  portions  of  their  lands,  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivation,  to  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  people,  g(»nerBl]y  to  their  softdien 
or  serfs,  who  thereupon  were  called  vassals,  and  held  their  tenures  sul^ect  to 
similar  conditions  with  regard  to  rent-charges  and  fealty  towards  the  lord,  as  liad 
been  imposed  upon  him  by  the  prince.  These  grants,  which  originally  were  held 
during  pleasure,  and  afterwards  for  life — ^the  fiefs  reverting  to  the  prince  upon  the 
death  of  the  lonl,  and  the  lands  to  the  lord  upon  the  death  of  the  rassal— became 
in  process  of  time  hereditary,  and  afterwards  alienable  ion  the  payment  of  a  fine  by 
the  lord  to  the  prince,  for  leave  to  alienate  the  fief,  and  by  the  tenant  to  the  lord 
for  leave  to  alienate  the  land.  The  fine  payable  to  the  prinoe  or  iofd,  whidi  was 
originally  termed  relt^,  is  at  the  present  day  in  Guernsey  called  frvizttais,  from 
its  having,  at  some  remote  period,  consisted  of  the  thirteenth  part  of  the  pnrehsie 
money.*  The  tenant  in  alienating  the  land,  generally  sold  partly  for  money  and 
partly  with  a  reservation  of  certain  perpetual  rent-charges ;  sometimes,  indeed, 
wholly  in  either  of  these  ways.  This  method  of  transferring  land,  from  one 
person  to  another,  is  observed  to  the  present  day.  The  tenures  by  which  land  or 
houses  are  held,  are  therefore  mostly  what  are  called  in  England  fee-simple ;  sad 
as  money  was  little  known  when  this  system  originated,  the  perpetual  rent-charges 
are  for  the  most  part  payable  in  such  agricultural  produce  as  com,  fowls,  and  eggs. 
Some  estates,  however,  are  wholly  f^ee  fVom  rent-charges,  and  in  many  cases 
where  they  are  not,  the  proprietor  has  it  in  his  power  to  render  them  so  by  redeem- 
ing the  rents  which  are  due  upon  them. 

All  contracts  for  the  sale  of  real  property  are  to  be  passed  before  the  baHUF  and 
two  jurats;  and  they  must  be  registered  at  the  reeord  office,  on  pidn  of  nuUity,  or 
at  any  rate  of  their  not  conveying  to  the  purchaser  any  rif^t  to  the  prcgiidice  of 
third  parties  possessing  claims  against  the  estate,  even  though  such  claims  shoald 
be  founded  on  transactions  effected,  and  registries  entered,  subsequently  to  the 
purchase. 

The  benefits  of  a  public  registry  have  long  been  felt  and  acknowledged  as  of 
incalculable  importance.  The  compulsory  registry  of  all  real-property  bargains  is, 
in  fhct,  one  of  the  greatest  excellencies  of  the  Guernsey  law.  The  most  prominent 
benefits  which  a  well-regulated  system  of  registry  must  ever  confer  upon  Uie  public, 
are,  the  transferring  of  property  with  ease  and  confidence, — the  simplifying  and 
therefore  cheapening  of  conveyances, — the  facility  it  affords  to  all  persons  wishiof 
to  borrow  money  on  the  security  of  their  reel  estate, — the  prevention  of  fhmd 
upon  mortgagees,  and  therefore  of  the  litigation  arising  out  of  those  firauds,— the 
securing  to  aU  purchasers  of  land  and  houses  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  thdr 
purchases, — and,  as  the  natural  result  of  all  these,  the  raising  of  every  descriptioD 
of  real  property,  whether  lands,  houses,  or  rents,  to  a  higher  sthndardofvalae 
than  it  could  otherwise  have  attained. 

The  forms  of  conveyancing  are  so  simple  and  concise,  that  a  contract  of  from 
four  to  six  pages  of  foolscap,  not  very  closely  written,  generally  suffices  for  the 
transfer  of  the  largest  estates.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  any  importance  to  the  por- 
ehaser  whether  his  contract  be  afterwards  lost  or  mislaid.  Once  registered  at  the 
pabUc  office,  the  purchaser  is  safe,  as  he  can  at  any  time,  on  the  payment  of  a  fev 
shillings,  procure  fVom  thence  an  authenticated  copy  of  it,  which  will  have  all  (he 
force  of  the  original.  Of  the  simplicity  and  efficiency  of  the  peculiar  mode  of 
conveyancing  practised  in  Guernsey,  it  may  indeed  be  said,  in  the  words  of  one  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  view  most  other  matters  connected  with  the  island  through 
a  disordered  medium :  — "  The  many  covenants  entered  into  by  lessors  or  lessees 
in  England,  are  here  unknown  and  needless  $  general  custom  is  an  invariable  lav^ 
equally  binding  on  both  parties,  and  the  intent  and  meaning  of  written  agreements, 
not  the  strict  letter,  or  quibbling  turn  of  a  sentence,  can  here  be  taken  advantage 
of.  If  ambiguity  occurs,  equity  decides,  and  prevents  chicanery  from  triumphing 
over  inadvertency  or  misconception.  Here,  then,  that  multiplier  of  tautologies, 
the  unwieldy  conveyancer,  teeming  with  long  needless  provisoes,  and  mere  nselesi 
covenants,  with  which,  with  written  gall,  he  blackens  and  bestrews  the  bleached 
bide,  thicker  than  the  wool  it  fbstered,  may  view  with  more  surprise  the  tame  kind 
of  short  primitive  deed,  found  amongst  the  musty  muniments  of  his  clients,  m 
aflbrding  even  greater  security  against  flaws  and  quibbles  than  all  the  multiplied 
tautology  and  perplexity  of  his  bulky  roll,  too  large  to  fold,  and  yet  too  short  to 
bind."  t 

♦  It  would  appear,  from  a  petltloB  of  the  inhabitants  to  Cromwell,  in  166S,  in  whh*  fter  P»T<* 
for  the  remiMion  of  this  fine,  that  the  /W/  thirteenik  was  than  esactad.  At  preaent,  the  tee  i*  tf 
Uvres  toorooia  per  quarter  of  wheat  rent^  or  abovt  a  per  cent,  on  the  aoMHUit  of  the  patctesr 
money.  t  Berry. 
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Hie  purchaser  of  lands  or  houses  is.  In  Quemsey,  soldeetod  to  a  peculiar  claim 
known  hj  the  name  of  rHraHe^  the  origin  of  whic^  seems  to  have  been  derived 
firom  the  laws  of  Hoses.  When  any  person  alienates  his  estate  by  sale»  if  any  part 
of  the  assignment  Is  paid  in  money,  the  next  of  kin,  and  upon  his  neglect,  the 
next  after,  and  so  on  to  the  seventh  degree,  is  privileged,  by  the  law  ofretraite  or 
pre-emption,  with  the  right  of  redeeming  it  from  the  purchaser  on  repaying  him 
the  lull  amount  he  paid  for  it,  together  with  all  the  charges  incident  to  the  transfer, 
and  the  Aill  treizUme  or  fine  payable  to  the  lord  of  the  fief.  This  right  may  be 
exercised  at  any  lime  within  ten  years  of  the  transfer,  if  the  purchaser  has  meriiy 
caused  his  contract  to  be  registered  at  the  record  office,  but  not  to  be  publicly  read 
at  the  opening  of  the  court  of  heritage;  but  only  within  a  year  and  a  day  if  it  have 
been  both  re^^tered  and  read.  The  purchaser  may,  however,  and,  perhaps  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  does,  get  himself  approprU  de  son  marehif  or 
secured  in  the  possession  of  his  purchasei^  at  the  next  court  of  heritage,  which  may 
be  within  a  week,  and  never  need  be  more  than  three  months,  after  the  passing  of 
the  contract.  This  is  done  by  his  having  one  of  the  vendor's  relatives  within  the 
seventh  degree,  who  does  not  want  the  estate,  to  put  in  a  claim  for  the  retraite^ 
by  means  of  an  action  in  the  court  of  heritage,  and,  on  the  action  being  read, 
to  decline  appearing  at  the  bar  to  demand  the  property  alienated  $  upon  which  the 
claimant  is  declared  a  defaulter,  and  if  no  other  relative  steps  forward  to  claim  the 
property,  the  purchaser  is  for  ever  secured  in  the  possession  of  it.  In  cases  where 
the  estate  is  alienated  wholly  for  rents,  and  without  any  consideration  in  money, 
the  claim  by  reiraite  cannot  be  made,  as  tlie  alienation  is  then  considered  to  be 
rather  an  exchange  of  real  property  than  a  sale. 

One  good  effiset  of  the  claim  by  retraite  is,  that  it  prevents  estates  Arom  being 
6o1d  much  below  their  value.  The  evident  intention  of  it  appears  to  have  been  that 
the  estate  should  either  remain  in  the  fitmily  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  tint 
granted  by  the  lord,  or  else  that  it  should  revert  to  the  lord  himself}  for  originally 
the  lord,  in  the  event  of  the  relatives  not  claiming,  was  entitled  to  do  so  for  the 
same  period  of  time,  and  on  the  same  conditions  as  themselves. 

The  undisturbed  possession  of  an  estate,  or  of  any  other  description  of  real 
property,  during  forty  years,  secures  to  the  possessor  a  right  to  it  by  piescription, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  title. 

Another  custom  peculiar  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  is  the  ftunous  Clameur  da 

Maro,  or  Cry  of  Haro,  which  was  formerly  practised  in  Normandy,  and  which  has 

been  praised  by  most  writers  on  the  Norman  laws.    The  Clameur  de  Haro  is  a 

summary  remedy  in  all  cases  of  encroachments  on  landed  property,  against  which 

it  operates  as  an  instantaneous  and  effectual  check.    It  is  thus  practised  in 

Guernsey : — When  an  individual  finds  that  his  neighbour,  or  any  other  party,  is 

encroaching  upon  his  property  by  the  erection  or  demolition  of  a  wall  or  other 

structure,  or  by  any  other  trespass,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  he  repairs  to  the 

spot,  accompanied  by  two  witnesses,  in  presence  of  whom  he  orders  the  aggressor 

or  his  agent,  to  desist,  by  invoking  the  name  of  RoUo,  first  Duke  of  Normandy,  in 

the  singular  form  of  exclamation : — '*  Haro  t  Haro  t  Haro  !  d  Vaide^  numminoe" 

and  by  addressing  the  words,  "je  wma  ordotme  de  quitter  cet  cwnrage,    to  the 

aggressor,  upon  which  he  must  instantly  desist,  as  in  the  event  of  his  daring  to 

proceed  he  is  liable  to  be  punished  for  a  breach  of  the  peace  and  a  contempt  of 

king's  authority,  the  property  being  supposed  to  be  under  the  king's  special 

protection  from  the  moment  the  cry  is  made.    The  word  Haro  is  compounded 

of  Hal  the  ejaculation  of  a  person  siUrering,  and  of  Ro,  a  contraction  of  RoUo, 

the  name  of  the  I>uke, — so  that  the  meaning  of  HorRol  a  Vaide^  mon  prince  t  is 

**  O  RoUo !  my  prince,  afford  me  thy  succour."    The  party  who,  supposing  himself 

aggrieved,  has  thus  availed  himself  of  the  Clammtr  de  Haro,  is  bound,  on  pain  of 

noililying  his  proceeding,  to  appear  before  the  bailiff  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 

him  with  a  written  declan^on  of  what  he  has  done,  in  which  must  be  set  forth 

every  particular  of  the  case,  which  declaration  being  signed  by  the  bailiff,  must  be 

deposited  for  registry  at  the  greffe  or  record  office  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 

crying  of  Haro,    The  next  step  is  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  court  In  the 

shape  of  an  action.    If  the  pai^  who  has  cried  Haro  neglect  to  bring  forward 

such  action,  the  party  against  whom  it  was  cried  may  turn  plaintiff,  and  compel  the 

other  to  justify  his  proceedings  and  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  court.    Upon 

the  action  of  either  party,  the  court  proceeds  to  the  decision  of  the  affiur  by  what 

is  called  a  vue  dejuttice,  in  which  case  the  court,  composed  of  at  least  seven  jurats 

besides  the  bailiff,  repair  to  the  spot,  where,  after  written  and  oral  evidence  has 

been  adduced,  and  counsel  heard,  the  matter  is  irreversibly  decided, — there  being 

no  appeal  to  his  mi^esty  in  counoil  from  decisions  given  on  cries  of  Haro.    The 
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ptaety  agaiast  whom  Judgment  Iff  giveiii  wlietber  pMntUr  or  dgfendimt,  h  iaenaiUStf 
■iul<!t  in  a  fine  to  tbe  king,  and  he  to,  in  addition  to  the  fine,  aenleneed  lo  m 
r^fford  de  d^teauf  or  twenty-fonr  houn'  impriaonmeat  at  Castle  ComeK— vhich, 
howerer,  does  not  at  present  take  p1ac»— the  imploring  of  the  prinee's  aid  vitli- 
out  eause,  and  the  disturbing  of  the  pnhlic  peace  hj  tiie  invasion  of  aaother*i 
property,  being  accounted  equally  criminal.  In  Normandy  the  CZomsw  d«  Svo 
eztendod  to  cases  of  personal  ii^iury  or  riolenee :  in  Guernsey  it  is  veBtricted  to 
matters  aifiBoting  houses  or  land* 

the  Clameur  de  ffaro,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obserre,  was  originally  n 
appeal  for  Justice  and  protection  to  duke  RoUo,  who  distingwished  faimielf  ai  tbe 
founder  of  the  Norman  laws,  and  the  preaerrer  of  the  riglUs  of  his  sul^fecto.  It 
was  used  on  its  first  institution  only  on  occasions  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance, but  its  efficiency  being  ere  long  uniyeraally  reeogntased,  it  became,  in  prMM 
of  time,  quite  a  popular  remedy  in  almost  erery  case  of  aggression.* 

The  laws  which  regulate  the  doMsent  of  real  property  in  Omenuey  are  not,  it 
would  appear,  very  dissimilar  fr^  those  which  were  obserred  in  Englaad  don 
to  the  time  of  Lyttleton.t 

No  real  estate  can  be  disposed  of  by  will :  it  must  descend  to  the  helis  at  Isw, 
and  in  dethult  of  such  heirs,  rerert  to  the  king  or  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  oo 
which  the  estate  is  situated. 

The  law  of  primogeniture  does  not  obtain  in  Quemsey ;  but  in  the  dirision  of 
real  property,  the  eldest  son  Is  entitled  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  estate,  ctIM 
prMputf  which  consists  of  his  father's  principal  house*  and  some  of  the  land 
attached  to  it.  He  makes  his  claim  to  this  by  obtaining  a  permiasion  from  the 
court  to  authorize  the  douzalne  of  the  parish,  in  which  the  estate  is  ntuated,  to 
levy  his  prieiput.  The  douzalne  proceed  to  the  spot  from  which  he  intsBdi 
levying  it,  and  grant  him  a  certain  number  of  perches  of  land,  seldom  less  thsa 
fifteen  or  more  than  twenty,  which  he  has  the  right  of  taking  in  whatever  part  ef 
the  estate  he  chooses ;  and  the  Imid  thus  granted,  with  all  the  builfings  upon  it, 
however  costly  they  may  be,  he  is  entitled  to  take,  free  of  rents  and  other  inens- 
brances.  If,  therefore,  there  are  rents  or  incumbrances  due  upon  it,  he  is  to  be 
compensated  to  their  full  amount  from  the  residue  of  his  ikther's  real  estate,  ii 
the  land  thus  assigned  generally  makes  part  of  the  principal  endosore,  tlw 
remainder  of  it  is  valued  by  the  dou^slne  as  bare  famd,  irrespectively  of  the 
buildingB  that  may  be  on  it,  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  eldest  sob  os  hh 
paying  to  the  estate  the  value  set  upon  it  hy  tbe  douzalne :  he  has  also  the  right 
of  taking,  at  a  valuation  made  by  the  douzalne,  whatever  remaining  part  of  tbe 
land  he  pleases,  nay,  even  the  whole  of  it,  provided  that  the  enclosures  oomsni- 
nicate  with  each  other  and  with  his  prieiputf  by  means  of  gateways  or  stiies,  sod 
that  it  be  practicable  to  go  from  one  part  of  it  to  the  other  withoot  orossuig  lay 
public  road.  As  the  decision  or  valuation  of  the  douzalne  may  be  contested,  sad 
appealed  ftt>m  to  the  royal  court,  the  eldest  son  is  bound  to  sumnMn  his  oo-hein 
to  be  present  when  the  douzalne  proceeds  to  the  levying  and  measureaunt  of 
the  prSciput, 

Beddee  his  exclusive  right  to  the  prMpnU^  the  eldest  son  has,  in  common  vith 
his  brothers,  a  right  over  the  daughters  to  the  wmgfHiimey  which,  as  the  tem 
imports,  is  the  twentieth  part  of  the  estate,  which  the  sons  may  either  cWm  or 
abandon,  as  their  interest  may  dictate.  The  vingtitmBy  like  the  prMpiUy  ii 
measured  by  the  douzalne,  and  rated  as  bare  ground.  When  tbe  vin^lteetf 
taken,  the  remainder  of  the  estate  is  divided — two»thirds  to  the  sons  and  one- 
third  to  the  daughters ;  but  when  it' is  not  taken,  the  estate,  after  the  pf^df^ 
taken,  is  divided  among  all  the  children,  whether  sons  or  daughters,  riune  ani 
share  alike.  When,  thereibre,  there  are  so  many  sons  and  so  few  daughters  that, 
If  the  viitgtihne  were  taken,  the  share  of  a  daughter  would  exceed  that  of  a  son— 
when,  for  instance,  there  are  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  which  would  give  each 
son  one-sixth,  and  the  daughter  one-third — it  clearly  is  not  the  interest  of  the 

*  A  notable  example  of  its  elBcicncy  occurred  aboat  one  hundred  and  seventy  Tears  after  BoDo^ 
death,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fanezal  of  William  the  Oonqoeror,  which  is  recorded  at  pafe  SO 
of  the  June  number  of  this  Bfagazine. 

t  The  statute  of  wills  in  Bngfland  la  Iha  Sfl  of  Henry  VIII,  e.  1,  explained  hy  S4  of  Heoiy  VUI« 
e.  5,  which  enacted  that  all  penona  beinx  seised  in  fee  simple  (except  feme-coverts,  influtti^  ideo^ 
and  persons  of  non-sane  memory,)  might  by  will  and  testament  m  writing  deriae  to  any  oner 
person,  except  to  bodies  corporate,  two.thlrds  of  their  lands,  tenements,  and  heredftsmeals,  aoA 
in  chtvaby,  and  the  whole  of  those  held  in  socage  i  which  noWf  ttiroogh  the  altemtioB  of  teaorti 
by  the  statute  of  Charles  the  Second,  amonnta  to  the  whole  of  their  landed  pnpvt^,  eaotfttMr 
copyhold  tenements.  And  since  that  time,  by  a  legal  construction  given  to  the  statnfee  49  of  S&nr 
beth,  e.  4,  it  is  held,  that  a  devise  to  a  corporation  for  a  charitable  use  is  valid,  as  operatinff  ia  »• 
nature  of  an  appoMmetU,  rather  than  of  a  beque9t. 
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ioni  to  dftim  the  vmgiiimB$  aod,  in  tbai  caw,  if  th«y  study  tbflir  kterett,  tlMjr 
waive  their  right  to  i^  in  order  that  the  estate  nuqr  be  equally  divided  ainoDg  all 
the  children. 

In  the  division  of  the  vingiUmBf  and  also  in  that  of  the  residue  of  the  estatei 
the  eldest  son  shares  in  common  with  his  oo-heiis. 

The  prdeipui  must  be  taken  out  of  the  mngHhne  whenever  the  latter  is  claimed. 

Neither  priest  nor  mngtihM  can  be  claimed  on  any  property  situated  within 
the  baniiret,  or  ancient  boundaries  of  the  town. 

The  real  estate  of  the  wife  descends  to  her  children  precisely  in  the  same  way, 
the  prMput  and  vinffiiime  indudedy  as  that  of  the  husband,  with  however  this 
diflSarence — that  the  husbandi  if  he  survive  her>  enjoys  that  estate  for  life ;  but 
ahould  she  die  without  having  had  a  child  bom  alive  during  wedlock,  the  estate 
reverts,  at  her  death,  to  her  hdn,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  she  had  never  married. 
The  birth  of  a  child  with  the  slightest  symptom  of  life  is  sufficient  to  secure  the 
husband  a  life  interest  in  the  property  as  long  as  he  remains  a  widower,  for  the 
moment  he  remarries  he  forfeits  all  right  to  the  ei^ioyment  of  his  deceased  wife*s 
estate. 

The  widow,  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  becomes  entitled  to  the  whole  of  her 
own  real  estate,  and  also  to  have  as  her  dower  the  enjoyment  for  life  of  one-third 
of  all  the  real  estate  which  her  husband  may  have  be^  possessed  of  at  any  period 
^nce  their  marriage,  even  though  part  or  tiie  whole  of  it  should,  years  before  his 
decease,  have  been  disposed  of  by  him  wiUiout  her  participation,  or  been  legally 
taken  from  him  by  crcilitors,  it  being  impossible  for  a  widow,  in  any  case,  to  be 
deprived  of  her  dower,  except  in  consequence  of  a  previous  voluntary  renunciation 
of  her  right  and  title  to  it.  She  has  also,  in  the  event  of  her  husband*s  dying 
while  his  father  is  yet  aUve,  a  right  of  dower  when  the  father  dies  on  all  such  reid 
estate  as  he  was  possessed  of  while  his  son,  her  husband,  lived,  and  which  would 
have  descended  to  him  had  he  survived  his  father. 

A  wife  can  neither  acquire  property  by  purchase,  nor  dispose  of  it  by  sale,  unless 
ahe  declare  upon  oath  that  she  does  so  of  her  own  free  will,  without  any  constraint 
on  the  part  of  her  husband. 

A  widow  is  entitled,  at  the  death  of  her  husband,  to  one-half  of  his  personal 
property,  if  he  leaves  no  children,  in  which  case  the  other  half  is  disposable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  testator :  if  there  are  children,  she  is  entitled  to  one-third, 
the  children  to  the  two  other  thirds,  one  of  which,  however,  the  husband  may 
dispose  of  by  will :  a  widower  without  children  may  dispose  of  his  peisonal  estate 
in  which  ever  way  he  thinks  proper* 

A  &ther  cannot  by  will  give  a  greater  portion  of  his  personal  property  to  one 
child  than  to  another ;  but  the  third  of  it,  which  is  at  his  disposal  if  he  have 
children  living,  or  the  half,  if  his  children  are  dead  but  his  wife  living,  he  may 
bequeath  to  perfect  strangers. 

If  any  of  the  children  receive  in  their  father's  life  time  any  property  for  advance- 
ment in  the  world,  marriage  portion,  or  otherwise,  they  cannot  at  his  death  claim 
their  share  of  his  personal  estate  unless  they  previously  bring  back  or  account  for 
what  they  have  so  received  j  but  a  daughter  marrying  in  hisr  fether*s  life  time, 
whether  she  have  or  have  not  received  any  marriage  portion,  has  no  claim  to  his 
personal  estate  at  his  death,  unless  at  her  marriage  she  reserved  to  herMlf  the 
right  of  such  claim  by  a  special  agreement  in  writing  with  her  ftither. 

In  Guernsey,  administration  is  never  granted  to  the  effects  of  an  intestate.  The 
next  relative  is  entitled  to  take  possession  of  the  personal  property  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  heir  at  law  would  the  real  estate,  tlie  maxim  *^  Lb  mart  taUii  le 
tr|^,"  being  as  applicable  in  successions  to  personal  property,  as  in  those  to  real 
estate. 

The  manner  in  which  property  descends  in  eoUaieral  iMoeesnont  is  regulated  by 
the  nature  of  that  property, — propreSf  which  are  one  description  of  real  estate, 
descending  one  way,  and  aequtts  and  ctmquitg^  which  are  two  other  descriptions 
of  real  estate,  descending,  along  with  the  personal  property,  another  way. 

Hie  propre  is  real  property,  descended  to  the  deceased  either  from  a  paternal  or 
a  matltmal  ancestor,  or  obtained  by  retraiie. 

The  aogM^  is  real  propecty,  purchased  by  the  deceased,  or  acquired  by  him  in 
any  other  way,  than  by  soceession  or  reirtdie. 

The  oonquii  is  real  property,  purchased  by  a  husband  and  wife  conjointly,  or 
acquired  by  them  in  any  other  manner,  than  by  sucoesdon  or  rgtrtiUe. 

In  eoUateral  succession,  then,  the  propre,  or  patrimonial  estate,  reverts  to  the 
Stock  from  whence  and  through  which  it  was  derived—"  paiema  patent,  muterM 
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nuUemU;"  and  to  a  brother,  or  the  descendants,  whether  male  or  iemale,  of  a 
brother,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  sitter,  or  of  a  sister's  descendants.  It  deseeads  per 
stirpeSf  or  stock,  and  not  per  capita.    Example : — 


GEORGE, 

the  common 
Ancestor. 


RlCBAKD 

dic9  before 
John. 


r: 


William 

dies  before 

John. 


JoHir 
Yuaproprea 

And  diet 
without  issue 


I 


Makt 

surrives 
iohn. 


Harribt 

dies  before 

Jobn. 


Maiia 

dieibcAirc 

JolUL 


Eliza, 
beth* 


Anne. 


i 

1 

1 

James 

Chai. 

Cattbf 
rine. 

Mtf. 

The  prqpre,  or  patrimonial  estate  of  John,  will  go  one-half  to  Elizabeth  and 
Anne,  and  one-half  to  Thomas,  who  excludes  his  sister  Jane, — Elizabeth  and  Anne, 
as  the  representatives  of  their  fiather  William,  and  Thomas  as  the  representatirc 
of  his  father  Richard,  excluding  their  aunt  Mary,  though  they  are  a  degree  more 
distant :  they  will  also,  as  representatives  of  males,  exclude  James,  Charles,  and 
Catherine,  the  sons  and  daughter  of  Harriet,  and  Margaret  the  daughter  of  Maria, 
who  are  representatives  of  females, — the  descendants  on  the  male  side,  though 
females,  being  always  preferred  to  the  descendants  of  females,  though  males. 

If  there  be  neither  a  brother,  nor  descendants  of  a  brother,  and  all  the  descend- 
ants are  either  sisters,  or  nephews  and  nieces  firom  sisters,  the  nephews  excludf 
such  nieces  as  are  their  sisters,  but  they  exclude  neither  their  aunts  nor  their  fint 
cousins.    Example : — 


GEORGE. 


John 

dies  without 

issne,  and 

leaves 

propret. 


MAav 

survives 
John. 


HAaaiBT 

dies  before 

John. 


Mabia 

dies  before 

Jobn. 


1 

James. 

Charles. 

Cathe. 
rine. 

The  propret  of  John  will  go  one-third  to  Mary,  one-third  to  James  and  Charles, 
who  exclude  their  sister  Catherine,  and  one-thinl  to  Margaret. 

But  the  case  is  diflbrent  with  regard  to  aoquiU  and  oonquitSj  which,  together  with 
the  personal  property,  descend  per  capita  or  head  to  the  nearest  relatives  indeqm, 
without  reference  to  stock,  whether  male  or  female, — still  however  to  a  brother  to 
the  exclusion  of  a  sister,  though  of  course  not  to  a  brother's  children  to  the  ezdo- 
sion  of  a  sister,  but  the  reverse, — ^for  it  is  only  in  equal  degrees  of  proximity  that 
the  males  inherit  to  the  exclusion  of  females.  Let  the  case  given  in  the  first  tabte 
above  again  be  supposed,  and  let  the  question  relate  to  the  right  of  soocession  to 
John's  acquets,  conquittf  or  personal  property.  Tliis  suceeasion  descending  to  the 
nearest  relatives  in  degree,  representation  of  stock  not  being  allowed,  it  b  evident 
that  the  whole  of  the  property  must  go  to  Mary,  who  is  one  degree  nearer  than 
her  nephews  and  nieces.  She  therefore  excludes  them  all,-*- even  the  chiUreo  of 
her  brothers  Richard  and  William,  though,  had  either  of  these  brothers  been  sliTe, 
he  would  have  wholly  excluded  her. 
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Agaio, — let  it  be  8appo§ed  that  Mary  died  before  John,  the  property  had  then 

been  equally  divided  between  the  nephews  Thomas,  JameSi  and  Charles,  to  the 

exclusion  of  the  neices  Jane,  Elizabeth,  Anne,  Catherine,  and  Margaret,  because 

the  property  descending  per  capita  and  not  per  itirpetj  representation  is  not 

allowed, — and  because,  in  the  same  degree  of  proximity,  males  inherit  to  the 

exclusion  of  females.  B •. 

N.B.  Tile  subject  of  «wr«f»/ie,  or  warranty,  which  is  snflleiently  important  to  require  a  separate 
article,  win  be  treated  of  hereafter* 
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In  the  course  of  last  month,  we  received  a  volume  ftt>m  London  entitled  **  A 
System  of  British  Geography,  arranged  upon  an  entirely  new  and  original,  but 
very  condensed  and  comprehensive  plan,  dedicated  by  permission  to  the  Princess 
Victoria,"  and  which  we  are  further  told  in  the  title  page  ''  is  patronized  by  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished personages."  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  upon  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  this  work  generally,  for  we  do  not  possess  sufficient  local  knowledge  of  all 
the  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  affirm,  whether  onr  author  has  described 
them  correctly  or  not.  Our  otject,  as  indicated  by  the  heading  of  this  article,  is 
simply  to  show  that  Mr.  Harris  has  most  grossly  and  most  ignorantly  slandered  the 
people  of  Guernsey,  misrepresented  their  institutions,  and  folsifled  their  character* 
Aa  he  sent  us  his  book  gratuitously  and  of  his  own  f^e  will,  and  accompanied 
the  present  with  a  very  polite  note,  perhaps  he  may  think  that  we  may  use  him 
harshly  \  if,  however,  he  reflects  for  a  moment,  he  must  be  convinced,  that  we  can 
have  no  personal  hostility  against  one,  who  is  perfectly  unknown  to  us,  and  that 
we  merely  censure  him  for  giving  to  the  world,  under  the  patronage  of  our  future 
queen,  (who  will  never  have  more  devoted  and  loyal  subjects  than  the  Guernsey- 
men,  unless  they  should  suddenly  abandon  the  principles  of  their  ancestors,  who 
never  swerved  in  their  fidelity  to  their  Norman  princes,)  we  repeat,  that  we  merely 
censure  him  for  giving  to  the  world  an  incorrect  and  malignant  statement,  which 
he  never  could  have  taken  the  trouble  to  verify. 

The  first  paragraph  in  this  libel,  to  which  we  shall  advert,  seems,  from  the  mode 
of  expression,  to  have  been  borrowed  by  Mr.  Harris  from  that  scamp  Berry,  who  had 
the  impudence  to  put  forth  a  huge  quarto  of  twaddle  and  personal  spleen,  as  a 
"  History  of  Guernsey,"  to  which  was  added  a  fulsome  appendix  of  ancestral 
honours  and  pedigrees  of  a  few  families,  who  were  his  dupes,  for  every  one  knows, 
who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  history,  that  very  many  native  families, 
now  poor,  owing  to  the  subdivision  of  land,  can  boast  as  long  a  Norman  lineage, 
as  the  richest  fundholders  now,  or  then,  living  in  the  island.  But  let  that  pass, 
and  let  us  hear  Mr.  Harris. 

''The  merchant  and  wealthy  shopkeeper,  Mr  Berry  tells  us,  are  immersed  in 
business  from  morning  till  night ;  they  never  relax  from  the  cares  of  money 
making,  nor  does  the  want  of  exercise  or  retirement  make  any  impression  on 
their  health.  The  rural  beauties  of  the  island  are  consequently  not  improved  by 
art,  and  the  delightful  spots  which  learned  leisure  would  select  for  a  villa,  if  chosen 
at  all  for  the  abode  of  man,  are  occupied  by  some  wretched  hovel,  or  mean  ikrm- 
house.  The  mode  of  life  here  described  is  such  as  may  be  expected,  wherever  the 
commercial  spirit  reigns  exclusively.  The  hope  of  quick  gains  is  generally  fatal  to 
the  exertions  of  patient  industry,  and  the  inhabitants  of  small  islands  but  seldom 
add  much  agricultural  profieiency  to  conmiercial  enterprise." 

Now,  people  of  Guernsey,  read  over  this  extract  a  second  time.  What  will  our 
merchants  say  of  their  imputed  sordidness,  grabbing  after  filthy  lucre  "fh)m 
morning  to  night,"  as  if  they  were  the  manacled  slaves  of  Plutus.  What  will  our 
country  gentlemen  say,  when  a  writer,  in  the  year  18.36,  declares,  that  their 
houses  '<  if  chosen  at  all  for  the  abode  of  man,  are  wretched  hovels,  or  mean  farm- 
houses," such  we  suppose,  as  Candle,  or  Beau  S^our,  or  St.  George,  or  Vauxbelets, 
or  the  villas  in  Grange  Road  and  Petite  Marche,  cum  mvltU  aliis.  We  are  next 
told  that  Guemseymen  have  no  "  agricultural  proficiency."  This  is  the  best  joke 
of  all.  It  is  too  coarse  a  one,  however,  for  serious  refutation. — Mr.  Harris,  if  ever 
you  publish  a  second  edition  of  your  book,  read  the  March  number  of  this  Maga- 

*  Oar  author  is  not  the  cespectahle  proprietor  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Club  Hotel  at  the  Carrefour, 
who  dPservM  manjr  thanks  for  his  indefatigable  zeal  in  procuring  foreigrn  seeds,  and  improringr  the 
borticultnre  of  the  island. 
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Khi«y  imd  tiioi,  if  ymt  can  sppnieiate  syBtenai  of  hmrtwadrjy  yo«  irtll  raeoomiCBd 
all  yonng  meni  who  intend  to  fyana  land  for  their  subsittenicey  to  senre  n  prefiomB 
appventiceship  with  a  Quemsey  agpriculturist. 

Our  author  neztobsenreslthat,  "The  peasantry  of  Ouemfley  are.  In  general 
habits  and  enKghteament,  more  than  a  century  behind  the  rest  nf  the  worUL** 
We  presume  that  he  means  behind  persons  of  their  own  class.  We  should  be  ^a«l 
to  know,  in  what  this  deficiency  is  so  remarkable.  They  are  industrions,  ac^ier, 
and  orderly ;  they  neither  break  machines  nor  bum  rieks ;  of  pugilism  aad  hulU 
baiting  they  know  not  the  name  ;  they  are  proverbially  civil  to  strangers  ;  they 
toil  hardy  and  are  content  with  humble  fare.  Pray,  Mr.  Harris,  tell  us  ezplieitly 
in  yonr  next  edition  in  what  their  barbarism  consists,  and  in  what  essential  th^ 
are  a  century  behind  the  Johnny  Raws  of  England,  the  Sawneys  of  Sootlaad»  or 
the  Paddies  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Harris,  however,  with  wonderfhl  self-complacency,  accounts  for  this  demo- 
ralization, observing :  '<  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  little  friendly  infef^ 
course  subsisting  between  the  natives  themselves,  the  rigorous  classification  of 
ranks  being  pushed  here  to  that  absurd  extreme,  so  frequently  seen  in  small  oom- 
munities.  The  man  who  by  his  industry  has  raised  himself  to  opulence  and 
independence,  but  who  cannot  boast  of  dignified  ancestry,  can  scaieely  hope  tat 
admittance  into  what  is  called  the  first  class.  The  tradesman  again  is  looked  upon 
as  a  degree  lower,  till  at  last  the  lowest  order  is  regarded  as  if  it  were  sunk  Id 
actual'  servitude. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  that  a  man  who  sits  down  to  write  and  publish  a  book  of 
popular  instruction,  as  Mr  Harris  professedly  did,  should  put  forward  racfa  a 
statement  as  this,  without  carefully  examining  the  evidence  on  which  It  resta.  He 
says,  "  that  little  iHendly  intercourse  exists  between  the  natives  themselves,**  thus 
assuming  that  Quemseymen  have  not  the  same  feeling  of  social  brotherhood,  as 
the  peo]^e  of  other  countries.  Now,  we  will  tell  this  person,  that  the  very  nature 
of  our  institutions  tends,  most  especially  with  (he  agricultural  class,  to  promote 
"  filendly  intercourse"  in  an  eminent  degree.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  class 
of  people  in  this  island  who  correspond  with  the  English  form  servant :  erery 
man  who  cultivates  land  is  absolute  owner,  and  not  a  tenant  on  a  lease  ;  so  long 
as  he  pays  his  quarters,  he  is  lord  of  the  fee  simple,  and  his  children,  after  his  death, 
take  his  estate  by  inheritance  :  secondly,  here  the  law  of  primogeniture  is 
unknown,  and  the  consequent  subdivision  of  property  spreads  over  the  whole  iaiand 
a  community  of  independent  men,  fiur  different  from  ^the  oppressed  cultivators  of 
Britain,  who  must  vote  at  eleotions  for  the  nominee  of  the  lords  and  squires,  or 
prepare  for  ejectment :  thirdly,  the  small  size  of  the  farms  enables  the  Gucnaacy 
owner  to  work  it  with  his  family :  fourthly,  as  they  do  not  hire  labourers,  difl^fenl 
families  assist  each  other  in  turn  at  particular  times,  such  as  the  grande  qverrmg, 
the  weeding  of  parsnips,  haymaking,  the  collecting  of  waic.  Kow  we  aflirm  that 
this  very  constitution  of  our  society  encourages,  nay  absolutely  compels,  "  friendly 
intercourse'*  among  the  farmers  ;  for  peasantry,  in  the  English  sense  and  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  we  have  none. 

Mr.  Harris  next  complains  '^  that  the  rigorous  classification  of  ranks  is  puabed 
here  to  that  absurd  extreme,  so  frequently  seen  in  small  communities."  It  is 
quite  true  that  we  have  artificial  grades  of  society,  but  they  are  not  such  as  a 
philosopher  would  condemn,  because  t)iey  are  not  productive  of  any  political 
or  national  damage.  If  some  families  found  a  private  club,  or  establish  a  subscrip- 
tion ball  room,  on  exclusive  principles,  they  may  certainly  cairy  out  their  plans  to  t 
siUy  and  childish  extent ;  some  few  may  envy  them,  and  vent  their  spleen  against 
them,  because  they  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  select  circle,  but  these  very  indi- 
viduals, if  enrolled  among  the  ooterici  would  become  the  wannest  defenders  of 
aristocracy.  .  The  only  question,  worUiy  of  notice,  is  simply  this :  Is  there  In 
Guems^  any  such  rigorous  classification  of  ranks,  as  is  productiveof  ii^ury  totbe 
people  at  large  ?  and  most  assuredly  that  question  may  be  answered  in  a  dedded 
negative.  There  is  not  a  single  magistrate  of  the  royal  court,  who  is  unwCOinga 
if  spoken  to  in  the  street,  or  waited  on  at  his  house,  to  sign  certificates,  or  give 
advice,  to  the  poorest  man  in  the  bailiwick.  What  would  be  the  reply  in  England 
to  similar  applications  :  "  Call  in  office  hours.*'  Ko  political  philosopher 
complains  of  the  exdusiveness  of  ^<  Almacks,"  for  that  is  the  exdn^veness  of 
&shion  and  is  harmless :  but  all  complain  of  political  and  legislative  pow»  being 
vested  in  the  frequenters  of  Almacks,  for  that  is  i^furious :  let  them  danee  galop- 
pades,  and  mazurkas,  and  boleros,  as  long  as  they  like,  for  they  are  entitled  to  their 
amusement  as  well  as  other  people,  and  if  they  do  make  fdols  of  themsdves,  the 
public  de  not  suflbr  firom  this  sort  of  folly :  but  let  them  abstain  from  idle  sttrmptt 
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at  goTerning  the  nation,  and  leare  time  to  men  elected  \ij  tbe  pMniiar  yoioe.  It 
is  the  grafting  of  political  power  on  artiflclal  distinctions^  that  philosophy 
condemns. 

When  Mr.  Harris  tells  ns  that,  in  Oaemsey,  **  the  lowest  order  fs  regafded  as  if 
snnk  in  actual  servitude/*  he  assimilates  them  to  the  serft  of  Russia.  But  we  teU 
him  again  that,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  every  man  has  a  cottage  and  some 
land  of  his  own,  and  if  it  be  not  sufficiently  large  to  subsist  his  fkmily,  he  makes  up 
the  diiference  by  working  at  his  trade,  either  as  a  mason,  or  carpenter,  and  some- 
times as  a  fisherman.  TUk  of  actual  servitude,  forsooth.!  Let  Mr.  Harris  look  at 
home ;  let  him  call  to  mind  the  declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  when  he 
turned  his  tenants  out  of  house  and  land  for  refiising  to  vote  for  his  nominee,  **  I 
have  a  right  to  do  what  I  like  with  my  own.''  No  despot  could  use  such  language 
here,  for  we  have  no  dependency,  in  matters  of  conscience,  between  landtoid  and 
tenant ;  or  let  this  writer  carry  his  thoughts  over  to  Ireland,  and  there  he  may 
ftDd  serft,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  by  millions.  The  real  Ikct  is,  Mr.  Harris^ 
that  so  fhr  as  the  institutions  of  property  are  concerned,  (we  mean  fandamentally, 
for  we  want  a  trifling  reform  in  the  matter  of  testamentary  succession,)  those  of 
Guernsey  are  a  model  worthy  of  European  imitation,  and  we  are  satisfied,  that  they 
only  require  to  be  known,  to  be  adopted.  If  once  introduced  and  established  in 
Ireland,  they  would  do  more  ibr  that<  utfortunate  country  than  centuries  of 
agitation. 

Our  author  next  tells  us,  that  'Mt  is  a  curious  ihct  that  the  females  ride  upon 
straw  saddles,  and  with  stirrups,  in  the  same  posture  as  men."  •  Now,  this  book  is 
dated  December,  1835,  and  really  so  gross  a  misrepresentation  is  unpardonable. 
What  would  Mr.  Harris  think  of  a  Guernsey  author  who  should  publish  a  book 
declaring  that  the  ladies  of  England  ftistened  their  dresses,  in  this  current  year, 
with  iheioeri^  because  their  ancestors  did  so  some  centuries  agone  T 

'^  Respecting  the  state  of  education,"  says  Mr.  Harris,  "  we  can  only  say,  that 
at  the  only  town  upon  the  island,  Port  St.  Pierre,  or  St.  Peter's-Port,  there  is  a 
free  school.**  Pray,  Sir,  did  you  never  hear  that  a  college  was  founded  in  this 
island  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  the  States  have  expended  many  thousands  to 
erect  the  noble  building  that  now  ornaments  the  town  ?  Did  you  never  ascertain 
that  free  schools  exist  in  every  pari^  in  the  island  ?  Are  you  ignorant  that  the 
Blasters  of  Elizabeth  College  are  graduates  and  clergymen  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
hrid^  7 

We  are  next  told  that  St.  Pierre  is  an  '<  old  Ul-buUt  town,  and  still  in  a  very 
rude  state."  This,  observe,  is  in  1886.  What  was  Ixmdon  itself  before  the  late 
improvements  ?  But  Mr.  Harris  knows  nothing  of  the  existing  condition  of  an 
udand  which  he  has  pretended  to  describe.  Fountain  Street,  the  Markets,  the 
(Smnge  Road,  &c.  ftc.,  are  quite  out  of  his  knowledge,  and  thus  we  are  libelled, 
because  a  writer  on  British  geography  composes  at  random.  And  the  best  of  the 
joke  is,  that  he  concludes  thus :  ''  We  have  been  rather  minute  in  our  description 
of  this  island,  because  it  is  a  fertile  and  interesting  spot."  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
bis  accuracy  in  stating  fhcts,  was  not  equal  to  his  minuteness. 

Mr.  Harris  has  also  published  an  account  of  Jersey  in  this  volume,  in  which  he 
speaks  very  fiivourably  of  them :  <<  The  inhabitaiits,"  he  says,  '*  are  most  social 
in  disposition ;  during  the  winter  there  is  a  continual  round  of  assemblies,  balls, 
and  subscription  dinners,  at  which  gaiety  and  good  humour  universally  prevail,  so 
that  few  places,  equally  limited  in  extent,  enjoy  a  greater  variety  of  amusement." 
Vo  doubt  Jeney  is  a  delightful  residence,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  one  island  is 
to  be  complimented  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and  when  Mr.  Harris  writes  again 
on  this  sul^ect,  and  lauds  the  ''social  disposition"  of  Jerseymen  in  contra-dis- 
tinction  to  that  of  Guemseymen,  he  would  do  wdl  to  write  a  dissertation  on  the 
Rose  and  Laurel  parties. 

Mr.  Harris  has  extracted  from  the  Jersey  and  Guernsey  Advertizer  the  ordi- 
nance passed  by  the  Royal  Court  of  Guernsey,  which  placed  all  Englishmen,  on 
their  arrival,  under  the  mrveUUme^  of  the  police,  and  then  he  remarks  that 
"  From  this  curious  and  arbitrary  law  of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  it  appears  that 
Jersey  is  fietr  the  better  island  of  the  two,  whether  to  visit  or  to  reside  in.'' 

l^e  always  considered  that  ordinance  most  impolitic,  and  though  it  has  never 
been  enforced  on  one  single  occasion,  but  remained  a  dead  letter,  we  hope  that  it 
will  be  forthwith  repealed.  As  our  English  readers  may  feel  astonished  at  the 
enactment  of  such  a  law,  it  may  be  observed  that,  during  the  severe  distress  of  the 
fln^lish  and  French,  more  especially  of  the  French  labouring  classes,  they  flocked 
over  to  Guernsey  in  shoals  to  seek  for  employment.  It  became,  therefose,  abso-> 
lately  necessary  that  the  authorities  should  adopt  some  measure  to  prevent  the 
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island  from  being  infested  with  pauperisniy  and  as  most  of  these  new  comers  were 
reckless  characters,  robberies  were  nightly  committed.  Some  protection  against 
this  horde  of  ruffians  thus  was  Justifiable,  and  had  the  law  been  more  discrimiaa- 
ting  in  its  proyisions,  it  might  haye  been  rendered  free  from  olyectton ;  bat  that 
was  not  the  case,  as  it  included  all  Englishmen,  without  any  discrimination  what- 
ever. We  repeat  that  it  ought  to  be  expunged  from  our  records. — Here  is  a  book, 
dedicated  by  permission  to  our  future  queen,  and  patronized  by  many  of  the  nobi- 
lity, pushed  into  general  circulation  under  their  auspices,  as  a  school  text  book  of 
British  Geography,  describing  us  as  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  to  all  our  English 
brethren.  Who  that  reads  it  would  land  on  our  shores  7  Who  would  think  of 
residing  here  7  We  have  endeavoured  to  do  our  duty  to  the  public  in  pointing 
out  the  errors  of  Mr.  Harris :  but  we  cannot  erase  the  ordinance.  Let  those  who 
have  goods  to  sell,  and  houses  or  lodgings  to  let,  be  assured,  that  the  circulation  of 
Mr.  Harrises  book,  containing  this  law,  will  continue  to  deter  visitois  from  stop- 
ping in  Guernsey,  unless  it  be  at  once  repealed. 
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No.  4.— NOON. 
Let  others  claim  the  evening  dim. 

The  early  mora  so  chill  and  gray, — 
Give  me  tlie  time  of  blazing  soon. 

And  the  bright  san's  meridian  ray; 
llien  let  me  in  Bome  channing  vale, 

Where  not  a  breath  is  heard  to  sigh. 
And  e'en  the  birds  their  warbling  cease. 

Secure  its  radiance  fierce  defy. 

Else  seat  me  'neath  some  spreading  oak, 

Or  tall  and  graceful  sycamore, 
When  all  with  fervid  heat  is  mute, 

And  waves  the  floating  com  no  more ; 
Where  through  the  chequerM  meads/and  groves. 

The  devious  brook  meandering  flows, 
And  haste  tiie  weary  swains  to  snatch 

That  short,  wing'd  hour  of  sweet  repose. 

Or  if  within  the  garden  gronnd 

My  morning's  grateful  toil  hath  been. 
There  let  me  seek  the  shady  flg, 

Or  pear-tree's  cone  of  massive  green ; 
And  to  the  murmur  of  the  bee, 

Behold  the  drooping  flowers  tell 
Beneath  a  ray  that  mantles  more 

The  fruits  upon  the  burning  wall. 

Yet  still  do  I  prefer  to  be 

Expos'd  to  all  its  noontide  blaze. 
High  on  some  parched  and  hoary  dlff, 

Far  o'er  the  subject  deep  to  gaxe ; 
A  wide  expanded  sheet  of  flame 

Quiver  the  still  and  waveless  seas. 
Where  flapping  sails  t»o  well  confess 

The  son  hath  lull'd  the  stifled  breexe. 

And  from  that  airy  height  to  mark 

The  fishers  toil  the  live-long  day  ; 
Or  else  pursue  the  uncertain  bark 

Where  sea  and  sky  blend  far  away. 
Let  others  claim  the  evening  dim. 

The  early  morn  so  chill  and  gray,— 
Give  me  the  time  of  blazing  noon. 

And  the  bright  sun's  meridian  ray. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  sketches  of  the  Guernsey  and  Jersey  Bar  have  been  received.  We  have  given  them  a  care> 
ful  and  attentive  perusal,  but,  in  their  present  shape,  we  should  not  fed  ourselves  Justified  in 
giving  them  publicity.  The  ol^ection  we  entertain  is  this :  the  writer  has  mixed  up  private  oon* 
duct  too  much  with  forensic  duty,  and,  in  some  cases,  identiflied  the  advocate  with  his  cUent 
This  is  not  fair,  as  a  lawyer  is  presumed  to  plead  from  his  instructions  $  and  if  his  enuployen  tore 
out  to  be  unprincipled  rascals,  their  sins  cannot  honestly  be  thrown  on  the  back  of^e  banister. 
If,  however,  these  alterations  are  made,  and  the  writer  will  give  us  a  declaration  in  writinr  tlis! 
he  can  verify  his  fiscts  by  evidence,  in  case  of  need,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  cnaqriy  with  his 
wishes,  as  nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  well  being  of  sodety  than  a  Bar,  composed  of  gcnde> 
men,  who  have  h%her  motives  to  exertion  than  avarice  or  personal  revenge.  We  also  renieet  our 
correspondent  to  omit  his  remarks  on  the  privilege  now  granted  to  the  crown  ottcers  of  droppior 
their  official  duty  ad  tibihtm  to  plead  for  individuals,  as  well  as  his  observatioas  on  tike  ftamisr  of 
new  ordinances  Just  to  meet  any  particular  case,  as  we  intend  to  examine  tliis  psadice  most  toOr 
in  due  time,  as  we  proceed  witti  the  series  of  articles  entitled  "  Laws  and  Cttstmns  of  Gaenacy.'* 
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The  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  the  frame  of  the  human  body,  the 
circumstances  in  which  man  is  placed,  all  conspire  to  prove  that  he  was 
designed  for  an  active  being  :  and,  in  conformity  with  this  design. 
Providence  has  appointed  that  all  his  improvements  and  all  his  enjoy- 
ments should  spring  from  the  exertion  of  his  activity.  We  are  told  by 
the  highest  authority  that  man  must  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  and  that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ;  but  though  these 
precepts  are  announced  by  Revelation,  they  are  derided  by  the  customs 
of  modem  society,  and  violated  by  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  land. 
Labour  is  considered  a  degradation.  To  live  in  luxury  on  the  toil  of 
others,  who  subsist  on  bare  necessaries,  is  deemed  respectable^  The 
working  mechanic  is  spit  upon,  as  belonging  to  the  swinish  multitude, 
while  the  sinecurist  and  the  pensioner  rejoice  in  the  titles  of  gentlemen. 
He  who  produces  wealth,  is  nothing ;  he  who  consumes  it,  is  every 
thing.  This  perverted  and  factitious  state  of  opinion  is  generated  by 
the  existence  of  an  aristocracy,  which  can  only  maintain  itself  by  mono- 
poly and  exclusiveness,  working  evil  and  injustice  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
community.  We  propose  in  this  article  to  examine  the  oligarchical 
structure  of  the  army  and  navy,  which  we  firmly  believe  to  be  the  sole 
cause  why  the  brutal  practice  of  flogging  is  continued. 

The  plea  put  forward  by  the  advocates  of  the  lash  is,  that  conmion 
soldiers  and  seamen,  being  drawn  from  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  can 
only  be  retained  in  effective  discipline  and  subordination  by  the  dread 
of  the  cat-o'nine-tails  and  the  halberds.  We  hold  a  difierent  opinion; 
^ut  we  will  not  disgrace  our  pages  by  arguing  against  the  policy  of 
^^^iig :  no  man  of  feeling  or  piety  can  tolerate  for  a  moment  this 
inaulting  barbarism.  Our  object  is  to  show  that,  if  a  new  system  were 
introduced  into  the  army  and  navy,  young  men  of  decent  families  would 
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enter  the  ranks  and  walk  the  forecastle,  and  thus  raise  the  moral  stand- 
ard of  the  united  services  to  such  a  height,  as  to  deprive  the  flogging 
officers  even  of  the  miserable  plea,  which  they  now  advance  in  justifica- 
tion of  their  cruelties.  The  question  at  once  arises :  Why  are  the  armj 
and  navy  chiefly  filled  with  men  of  worthless  character?  To  which  we 
answer :  First,  because  glaring  inequalities  in  their  respective  rights  and 
privileges  exist  between  the  privates  and  the  officers,  consiftang  m  the 
various  provisions  of  what  is  called  ^^  martial  law :"  secondly,  became 
there  are  many  restrictions  which  preclude  the  privates  firom  all  hopes 
of  bettering  their  condition. 

First,  the  situation  of  conmion  soldiers  and  sailors  is  rendered  pecu- 
liarly revolting  from  the  various  provisions  of  martial  law. 

In  civil  life,  if  a  nobleman  strikes  a  mechanic,  or  if  the  master  of  an? 
large  workshop  beats  any  of  his  labourers,  or  if  the  case  be  revosed,  and 
the  mechanic  assaults  the  nobleman,  or  the  labourer,  his  employer,  both 
parties  will  receive  {rom  the  law  of  the  land  exactly  the  same  pomskr 
ment  But  if  a  private  soldier  strikes  his  officeri  he  is  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  death,  and  only  to  sentence  such  an  ofi*ender  to  the  moft 
ignominious  corporal  punishment  is  accounted  an  act  of  lenity.  But  if 
an  officer  strikes  a  private,  however  unjustly,  the  worst  he  can  rofir 
will  be,  dismissal  from  the  service :  but  this  extreme  punishment  is  nerer 
inflicted  unless  in  very  aggravated  cases,  and  the  usual  punishment,  (if 
indeed  he  is  punished  at  all,)  is  merely  a  reprimand. 

By  the  civil  code,  specific  punidmiaits  are  affixed  to  sjpecific  crimes^ 
and  the  law  makes  no  distinction  between  the  ^aok  and  conditioD  of 
ofiendeni.  The  terms  noble  and  plebeian,  rich  and  low,  are  not  known 
in  the  distribution  of  justice  in  Great  Britain.  But  martial  law  groslj 
vidates  these  principles :  for  while  the  private,  for  immoralities,  ^u£b^ 
haviour,  or  neglect  of  duty,  may  be  sentenced  to  any  corporal  poniflh- 
ment  not  extending  to  life  and  limb,  no  such  penalties  are  inflicted  oo 
the  officer.  The  vice  of  drunkenness  cannot  be  less  criminal  in  an  officer 
than  in  a  private ;  yet,  if  an  officer  be  found  drunk  on  duty,  he  is  cdj 
reprimanded,  or  perhaps,  in  a  very  aggravated  case,  deprived  of  his 
commission;  white  the  private,  who  commits  the  same  fiMilt,  has  hif 
flesh  torn  off  his  b<mes,  by  the  cruel  and  ignominious  application  of  the 
lash.  Five  hundred  lashes  are  a  punishment  to  which  courts  martial 
made  no  hesitation  of  condemning  a  private  in  the  army  for  dmnkenneaB. 

The  privilege  of  being  tried  by  his  peers  or  equals,  by  men  eiyoying 
the  same  rights  as  himself,  is  the  constant  boast  of  Englishmen.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  qualifications  of  the  Great  Charter,  which 
enacts  that  no  subject  shall  be  seized,  or  imprisoned,  or  devested  of  hk 
pr<^rty,  or  be  banished,  or  in  any  shape  or  way  molested,  injured,  or 
damnified,  nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium  snortan  velper  le^mierrmi 
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vnleflB  hj  the  legal  TeTdict  of  his  equals,  or  the  law  of  the  land.  But 
when  once  the  citixen  becomes  a  soldier,  all  this  protection  is  forfeited. 
Ab  officer  is  indeed  tried  by  oth^  officers,  bnt  the  private  is  never  tried 
hj  his  peers  or  eqnak,  but  by  a  jury  of  officers,  who  act  also  as  his 
judges.  We  should  think  it  a  very  strange  mode  of  administering 
justice,  were  an  offender,  who  had  att^npted  to  obstruct  the  execution 
of  the  revenue  laws,  tried  by  a  jury  of  excise  officers ;  or  a  person^ 
accused  of  a  libel  on  government,  tried  by  a  jury  of  cabinet  ministers,  or 
a  batch  of  treasury  clerks.  Kit  in  every  quarrel  between  an  officer  and 
a  ^vate,  the  interests  of  the  officers  who  judge,  and  those  of  the  private 
^o  is  judged,  an  quite  as  directly  opposed  as  in  either  of  the  two 
cases  we  have  supposed.  An  ^  esprit  de  corps**  induces  every  officer, 
sitting  on  a  court  martial,  to  stretch  his  authiMrity  to  the  utmost  vei^, 
in  order  to  support  the  members  of  his  own  order,  and  they  endeavour 
to  justify  thmnsdves  by  affirming  that,  without  severity,  all  discipline 
and  subordination  would  be  at  an  end.  But  this  defence  is  a  stale  doc- 
trine. The  Jaaiaaries  of  the  Sultan  held  the  same  argument,  and  the 
ancient  senate  of  Venice  would  undoubtedly  have  insisted  that  all  good 
<Hrder  would  have  been  broken  up,  if  a  plebeian  could  have  dragged  a 
senator,  who  struck  him,  to  the  same  ignominious  punishment  to  which 
the  plebeian  would  have  been  condemned,  had  he  struck  the  senator. 
The  fact  is  that,  wherever  an  inequality  of  ri^ts  in  their  mutual  inter- 
course has  been  established  between  the  diffisrent  orders  of  a  state,  the 
governing  order  has  always  been  fully  convinced  that  any  abridgment 
of  its  r^ts.  over  the  other  orders  would  instantly  lead  to  the  most  horri* 
ble  confusion.  But  experience,  that  sure  and  only  test  of  truth  in 
regard  to  human  actions,  has  in  the  fullest  manner  refuted  these  iniqui- 
tous and  interested  theories. 

In  addition  to  the  aristocratical  inequalities  already  mentioned,  there 
prevail  in  the  British  army  many  other  grievances  and  severities,  which 
arise  from  martial  law,  and  which  operate  &r  the  most  part  exclusively 
on  the  private.  Even  were  we  to  suppose,  (and  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  die  supposition  is  monstrous,)  that  sufficient  and  even4ianded  justice 
might  be  administered  to  men  who  are  not  tried  by  their  peers,  the 
manner  in  which  courts  martial  are  constituted  and  conducted  must 
prove  intolerably  revolting  to  any  man  who  has  lived  under  the  civil 
laws  of  England.  In  general  courts  martial,  indeed,  thirteen  (rfBcers 
are  required  to  be  present ;  although  only  two  thirds  of  them  are  requi- 
red to  concur  even  in  a  sentence  of  death.  But  regimental  courts 
itiftTt^'J,  which  have  the  power  of  infiictii^  the  most  severe  and  igno- 
minioQS  punishments,  instead  of  being  equal  in  number  to  a  jury  in  a 
osurt  of  lawy  may  consist  of  only  three  members,  and  never  exceed  five. 
These  men,  be  it  recoUeoted,  are  bodi  judges  and  jury,  deciding  both 
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the  question  of  law  and  the  question  of  fact.  Bj  the  46  of  Oeoige  the 
Third,  cap.  16. 19.  the  president  of  this  court  must  have  attained  to  the 
rank  of  captain ;  but  the  rest  may,  and  in  general  do,  consist  of  snbal* 
terns,  of  young  uneducated  men,  of  raw  youths  and  beardless  striplings, 
just  escaped  from  the  trammels  of  school,  and  eager  to  give  pvoofr  of 
their  manhood.  Though  the  president  be  a  captain,  of  what  avail  is 
that,  since  rank  in  the  army  is  bought  and  sold,  and  the  Horse  Gnardi 
converted  into  a  huckster's  shop  ?  Three  to  five  men  of  this  descriptioii, 
unversed  in  law,  generally  illiterate,  untinctnred  by  historical  research, 
ignorant  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  and  unskilled  in  the  Twifc-rimf  of 
jurisprudence  or  the  principles  of  law,  are  permitted  to  decide  upon  the 
criminality  of  a  private  under  their  command,  and  to  adjuge  him  to  any 
punishment  short  of  life  and  limb. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  legislature  permits  an  appeal  to  a  general  court 
martial.  This  is  true ;  but,  though  the  individuals  composing  it  one  of 
course  different  from  those  who  pronounce  the  first  sentence,  yet  they 
belong  to  the  same  caste,  and  their  sympathies  are  not  with  the  privnle, 
but  with  the  officer.  We  must  also  recollect  that  the  appellants  still  remain 
under  the  command  of  those  against  whose  decision  they  protest,  so  that 
they  dare  not  appeal,  lest  such  an  act  should  be  remembered  on  a  fntuie 
occasion.  The  dread  which  privates  feel  of  the  consequences,  makes 
them  rather  put  up  in  silence  with  the  most  barbarous  treatment  A  gene- 
ral officer  states  that  ^^  although  thirteen  years  experience  of  regimentd 
duty  had  caused  many  a  harsh  and  many  an  unjust  sentence  to  oome 
under  his  observation,  yet  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  to  hear  c^  a 
single  appeal  to  a  higher  court."*  The  privilege,  therefore,  is  almost 
nugatory. 

But  if  the  judicial  tribunals,  before  which  the  privates  are  amngnedy 
are  constructed  upon  principles  subversive  of  constitutional  liberty.  As 
arbitrary,  excessive,  and  ignominious  punishments  inflicted  by  tliem  aie 
hostile  to  every  sentiment  of  humanity  and  justice. 

The  adaptation  of  punishment  to  crime  has  been  insisted  on  bj  Mo»> 
tesquieu,  Beccaria,  Blackstone,  Bentham,  and  indeed  by  aU  wrHen  on 
criminal  jurisprudence.  Whatever  deserves  the  name  of  penal  justioe 
ought  to  include  a  graduated  scale  of  punishments,  and  these  shmdd  bs 
clearly  defined.  These  rules  are  glaringly  violated  in  martnl  law, 
which  merely  recounts  those  crimes,  which  incur  the  loss  of  life  and 
limb,  but  all  other  breaches  of  discipline  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
officers.  Hence  it  happens  that,  as  the  three  or  five  officers  who  compose 
the  regimental  court  martial  are  cool  or  passionate,  humane  or  tyranni- 
eal,  the  ofiender  who  incurs  a  punishment  not  extending  to  life  and 
limb,  may  by  this  system  be  sentenced  either  to  a  day's  confinement,  or 

•  Brigadier  Oeneral  Stewart's  Snggeetions  for  the  Improvement  of  the  IdittfT 
Force,  page  41. 
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to  a  thouBand  lashes,  if  he  can  endure  them  without  having  his  soul  and 
body  torn  asunder.  How  sjrstematicallj  cruel  b  this  odious  form  of 
torture !  The  unhappy  victim  is  tied  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remain 
motionless,  while  his  flesh  is  torn  off  his  limbs  by  the  la^.  That  the 
unfortunate  wretch  may  not  escape  by  death  from  his  sufferings,  the 
surgeon  stands  to  decide  how  long  the  executioner  may  continue  to  ply 
the  inftmal  whip  without  extinguishing  life.  Should  he  begin  to  faint 
before  his  sentence  is  completed,  he  is  taken  down  from  the  triangle  or 
halberds  to  which  he  was  bound,  add  led  away  to  confinement.  Here 
he  remains  till  his  strength  is  somewhat  recruited  and  the  skin  begins 
to  cover  his  wounds.  In  this  state  he  is  again  led  out  to  punishment  f 
his  half  healed  wounds  are  laid  open  by  the  lash ;  and  his  temporary 
respite  compensated  by  the  aggravated  torture  which  this  must  produce^ 
The  same  treatment  ip  successively  repeated  until  the  criminal  has 
received  the  number  of  lashes  awarded. 

*  A  flogging  round  the  fleet  is  even  still  more  horrible.  Supposing 
that  ten  vessels  are  moored  off  Spithead,  or  any  other  place,  and  a  sailor 
is  sentenced  to  receive  two  hundred  lashes.  He  is  put  into  a  boat  and 
rowed  along  side  the  ship  of  the  senior  in  command.  There  he  receives 
twenty  lashes,  and  is  pulled  up  to  the  next  ship,  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  commander,  which  may  be  half  a  mile  distant  or  m<Nre,  and  there 
receives  another  twenty.  This  operation  is  repeated  to  each  of  the  ten 
vessels,  until  the  two  hundred  lashes  are  inflicted,  after  which  the 
unhappy  victim  is  put  into  a  hospital,  out  of  which  scarcely  a  single 
sailor,  who  receives  this  form  of  punishment,  ever  walks  out  alive. 

Talk  of  the  Inquisition,  its  pincers,  its  thumb  screws,  its  searing  irons ! 
why  an  Auto^da^FS  is  humane  compared  with  this  abhorrent  scourging. 
England,  the  land  of  liber^^,  boasting  that  torture  is  banished  from  her 
criminal  code ;  l^lngl^nH  calling  herself  the  admiration  of  the  world  and 
the  envy  of  surrounding  nations,  still  tolerates  this  hellish  and  unchristian 
villainy  against  the  brave  defenders  of  her  flag  I  The  lives  of  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  indeed  intended  to  be  spared,  and  their  limbs  not  to  be 
maimed.  If  their  bones  do  happen  to  be  beaten  to  a  jelly,  they  are 
not  designedly  broken ;  but  their  skin,  and  flesh,  and  blood,  are  torn 
and  spilt  without  mercy.  To  all  this,  the  torture  of  the  mind  must  be 
superadded,  so  that,  if  the  physical  life  be  spared,  the  moral  deatib  is 
complete. 

The  system  of  naval  and  military  flogging  was  surely  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  Draco,  sanguinary,  remorseless,  inhuman,  diabolical.  If  a 
lawgiver  were  to  devise  a  punishment  for  the  crime  of  parricide,  could 
his  invention  frame  aught  more  terrific  and  appalling  than  the  lingering 
tortures  permitted  in  England.  Infinitely  more  horrible  does  this  fero^ 
city  appear,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  offences  for  which  a 
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fellow  creature  may  be  scourged.  A  casual  indiscretioii,  wliicli  wovli 
have  been  altogether  overlooked  in  an  officer  or  a  citizen ;  accidentally 
getting  drunk;  being  absent  from  quarters  a  few  minutes  afisr  the 
appointed  hour,  or  even  some  trifling  inaccuracy  in  dress  or  behaviour ; 
^-«such  are  the  crimes  on  account  of  which  the  priyate  soldi^  is 
frequendy  punished  by  the  heart-rending  tortures  which  we  harefiuntly 
attempted  to  describe.  ^^  How  many/'  exclaims  Sir  Robert  Wilaoii^  ^wfao 
speaks  of  what  he  had  often  personally  witnessed,  ^'  how  many  soldien, 
whose  prime  of  life  has  been  passed  in  the  service,  and  who  have  beha- 
ved with  unexceptionable  conduct,  have  eventually  been  whipt  for  an 
accidental  indiscretion  ;  an  absence  fW>m  tattoo-beating,  or  even  for 
wearing  a  dirty  shirt."*  Can  any  examples  more  r^ugnant  to  the 
principles  of  natural  justice,  or  constitutional  liberty,  or  to  the  crimiiial 
laws  of  England,  be  produced  from  the  history  of  any  nation,  than  aach 
excessive  punishment  for  ofiences. 

If  the  privates  in  the  army  are  generally  collected  from  the  iHost 
reckless  and  depraved  classes  of  the  community,  the  major  part  of  the 
officers  are  usually  appointed  from  the  most  illiterate  and  firmans 
ranks.  Boys  of  talent  are  educated  for  the  church,  or  the  bar,  or  die 
medical  profession :  but  those  who  manifest  an  obtuseneas  of  understand* 
ing,  are  immediate  candidates  for  a  military  commission.  Thus  it 
happens  that  a  raw  and  unfledged  stripling,  who  cannot  scan  a  line  in 
Horace,  translate  a  page  of  Tacitus,  solve  a  problem  in  Euclid,  or  woik 
a  quadratic  equadon  in  Algebra,  is  yet  entrusted  widi  diaoretioiiaiy 
power  in  a  question  of  martial  law,  and  empowered  to  tear  the  flesh  off 
the  bones  of  many  better  men  than  himself.  Almost  all  our  officers  of 
most  distinguished  rank  and  command  have  openly  expressed  thair  dis- 
gust at  this  brutal  licence,  With  the  esoeption  of  Wellington  and  his 
parasites,  who  wish  to  dragoon  the  oppressed  Iris&  into  servitude :  bat 
against  these  sworn  enemies  of  natiomd  liberty  we  oaa  bring  forward 
the  names  of  the  late  Duke  of  York,  Sir  Balph  Abensrombie,  Lord 
Hutchinson,  afterwards  Earl  Donoughmore,  Lord  Moira,  and  Lords 
Nelson  and  CoUingwood.  But  we  really  ftel  asfaauwd  to  cite  names  to 
support  principles.  Perish  the  army  and  navy,  say  we,  if  it  can  o&lf 
be  kept  together  by  the  cat-o'nine-tails  t 

Is  it  astonishing,  if  the  ranks  of  the  army  are  filled  with  the  reiuse 
and  outcasts  of  the  people !  What  man,  who  respects  himself^  would 
serve  for  a  shilling  a  day  under  diese  tyrannical  regulations?  Who 
would  voluntarily  place  himself  at  the  mercy  of  a  court  martial  ? 
What  father  or  mother  would  thus  expose  their  child  to  worse  disn 
negro  tortures?  Who  would  willingly  place  himself  widiout  the  pak 
of  ihe  law  of  the  land,  and  submit  io  the  caprice  of  a  despotic  tribunal? 

*  Sir  Robert  Wilson's  Enquiry,  page  61. 
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Let  UB  fearlessly  declfu«  the  tnith :  The  existii^  system  of  military 
discipline  banishes  out  of  the  forces  all  respectable  men,  while  it  makes 
them  a  fefnge  for  every  vagabond :  it  creates  the  evil,  which  it  then  so 
onmercilesBly  pimishes :  it  makes  the  private  a  slave,  and  converts  the 
officer  into  a  coxcomb  or  a  despot,  not  unfrequently  both :  it  makes 
the  army , a  hot-bed  for  rearing  a  rank  and  noxious  aristocracy : 

Those  gilded  flies 
That,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  a  court, 
Fatten  on  corruption,  what  are  they  ? 
— ^The  drones  of  the  community ;  they  feed 
On  the  mechanic's  labour :  the  starred  hind 
For  them  compels  the  stubborn  glebe  to  yield 
Its  unshared  harvests :  and  yon  squalid  form. 
Leaner  than  fleshless  misery,  that  wastes 
A  sunless  life  in  the  unwhcrfesome  mine. 
Drags  out  in  labour  a  protracted  death, 
To  glut  their  grandeur ;  many  foint  with  toil, 
That  few  may  know  the  cares  and  woes  of  sloth. 

Secondly :  The  situation  of  a  private  soldier  in  the  army,  and  that 
of  a  common  sailor  in  the  navy,  are  rendered  peculiarly  discouraging  by 
their  being  deprived  of  all  chance  of  bettering  their  condition,  either  by 
obtaining  high  rank,  or  receiving  an  augmentation  of  pay. 

Every  profession  has  its  blanks  and  prizes,  its  worse  and  its  better 
situations ;  and  though  all,  who  enter  into  any  one  of  them,  are  aware 
that  but  few  will  succeed  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  ladder,  yet  so  long 
as  each  has  a  chance,  many  will  be  induced  to  hazard  the  competition* 
But  if  the  son  of  a  poor  man  joins  the  ranks,  he  sees  at  once  the  boun- 
dary of  his  career,  for  the  aristocratical  construction  of  the  army 
prevents  him  from  rising  above  the  grade  of  a  non-commissioned  officer. 
From  this  cause,  the  private  is  accounted  a  person  in  a  mean  and 
degraded  situation,  and  his  exaltation  to  the  rank  of  an  officer  would  be 
deemed  an  intrusion  into  a  sphere  which  is  debased  by  his  admission. 
The  man  who  has  acquired  his  conmiission  in  the  way  of  traffic,  or  by 
the  unmeritorious  channel  of  interest,  is  accounted  more  honourable  than 
the  man  who,  by  superior  merits,  has  forced  his  way  upwards  in  spite 
of  the  almost  insuperable  obstacles  which  are  planted  in  his  way. 

While  the  private  in  our  forces  is  thus  precluded  from  the  h(^es  of 
bettering  his  condition  in  his  own  profession,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
prohibited  on  the  pain  of  death  from  either  transferring  his  industry  to 
any  other  pursuit  or  discontinuing  his  military  labour.  In  civil  occupa- 
tions, such  a  restriction  would  be  deemed  an  intolerable  hardship :  and 
though  the  statute  of  apprenticeship  places  labour  under  certain  limita- 
tions, yet  Jio  man  is  required  to  indenture  himself  for  life,  nor  is  any 
punished  with  death  if  he  transfers  his  industry  from  one  species  of 
trade  to  another,  or  even  refuses  to  work  altogether.    But  such  is  not 
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the  case  with  the  private :  if  he  deserts,  he  forfeits  his  life.  Such 
the  tenure  of  servitude  imposed  on  the  negro  slave  when  bought  in  the 
West  Indies  with  the  money  of  the  planter.  When  we  reflect  coollj  on 
these  facts,  and  consider  the  situation  of  a  private  soldier,  inooDseqaence 
of  the  provisions  of  martial  law,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  is  prediid- 
ed  from  the  hope  of  bettering  his  condition  in  the  profession,  we  can 
only  wonder  that  any  man,  with  a  grain  of  sense,  should  be  tempted 
voluntarily  to  put  himself  in  this  situation,  when  it  is  death  to  him 
afterwards  to  attempt  to  escape  from  it. 

These  remarks  are  intended  to  show  that  if  the  army  is  disgraced  by 
having  its  ranks  filled  with  the  outcasts  of  society,  this  evil  is  caused  by 
the  cruel,  unjust,  and  absurd  system  established  by  the  government. 
If  martial  law  were  abolished,  and  if  promotion  was  made  to  depend 
entirely  on  professional  skill ;  if  the  field  of  competition  was  thrown 
open,  and  the  purchase  of  commissions  prohibited ;  under  such  a  plan, 
young  men  of  reputable  family  would  gladly  join  the  ranks,  as  they  do 
in  France,  and  cheerfully  carry  a  musket,  when  they  saw  in  the 
distance  the  chance  of  wearing  a  pair  of  epaulets.    In  times  of  danger, 
a  bounty  is  offered  for  recruits,  and,  during  peace,  the  seijeant  intoxi- 
cates a  country  lout,  slips  a  shilling  into  his  hand,  and  thus  decoys  him 
into  the  service.     How  clumsy,  how  degrading,  how  rognbh,  are  these 
contrivances  among  a  people  who  are  eternally  boasting  of  their  liberty, 
their  manliness,  and  their  intelligence !    Instead  of  allowing  natural 
influences  to  come  into  play,  they  are  sedulously  and  systematically 
repressed :  the  unsuspecting  fool  is  lured  by  a  paltry  bribe,  while  the 
miscreant  is  enticed  by  the  prospect  of  an  idle  life.    Thus  are  the  forces 
levied ;  and  then  we  are  told  that  nothing  can  maintain  persons  so 
selected  in  habits  of  discipline,  but  the  lash }  yet  surely,  the  persons  who 
uphold  such  a  flagitious  system  are  more  deserving  of  the  whip,  than 
the  dupes  and  victims  of  their  oppression. 

In  a  national  point  of  view,  the  consequences  of  this  mode  of  recruit- 
ing the  army  are  most  dangerous  to  constitutional  liberty.  No  sooner 
does  the  soldier  put  on  his  red  coat,  than  he  forgets  that  he  b  a  citizen. 
He  is  taught  the  military  creed  of  implicit  obedience  to  his  oflicers,  who 
are  usually  drawn  from  the  aristocracy,  or  the  dependents  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, who  have  no  sympathies  with  the  working  classes.  In  fact, 
the  common  form  of  expression  among  the  military  begets  a  notion  that 
they  are  not  the  servants  of  the  people  j  they  talk  of  carrying  the  kii^s 
commission,  and  receiving  the  king's  pay,  without  ever  reflecting  that 
the  whole  fund  comes  out  of  the  pocketB  of  the  industrious  and  the 
scientific.  The  private  sinks  to  a  slave,  while  the  officer  becomes  a 
despot,  under  the  provisions  of  martial  law. 

The  army  is  the  only  profession  in  which  no  previous  skill  or  know- 
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ledge  is  required  or  expected  from  those  who  are  immediately  entrusted 
with  command.  In  the  church,  a  young  clergyman  must  undergo  an 
examination,  before  he  is  ordained :  neither  a  physician,  a  surgeon,  or 
an  apothecary,  can  practise,  before  they  have  received  a  diploma;  a 
a  barrister  must  have  kept  his  terms,  before  he  can  plead  in  the  courts 
of  law ;  and  even  in  the  navy,  the  rank  of  lieutenant  cannot  be  obtained 
without  proo&  of  nautical  ability.  All  these  regulations  are  unknown 
in  the  army ;  money  and  interest  are  the  sole  qualifications,  die  only 
paths  to  preferment.  A  lad  of  sixteen,  raw  from  school,  becomes  an 
ensign,  as  ignorant  of  his  duty,  as  the  private  recruit  is  of  his,  and  both 
are  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  adjutant  and  drill-«eijeant ;  but  as 
the  duty  of  an  officer  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  a  common  sol- 
dier, it  must  happen,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  that  the  latter 
understands  his  business  much  sooner  than  the  former.  This  would  be 
thought  a  strange  way  of  going  to  work  in  any  other  business.  What 
should  we  think  of  the  probable  success  of  a  manu&ctory,  if  the  over^ 
seers  and  foremen  came  to  the  establishment  as  ignorant  as  the  appren- 
tices they  were  to  superintend  and  direct  ?  Yet,  while  every  manufac- 
turer and  tradesmen  satisfies  himself  of  the  aptitude  of  his  workmen^ 
and  proportions  their  wages  according  to  their  skill,  no  inquiry  is  made 
into  the  qualifications  of  officers  in  the  army,  who  may  obtain  an 
ensigncy  in  the  army  by  interest,  and  rise  to  higher  rank  by  purchase. 
It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  military  knowledge  were  communicated  by 
merely  wearing  a  sash  and  sword. 

But  if  the  attainment  of  military  promotion,  through  the  inglorious 
instrumentality  of  money,  be  odious,  we  must  take  care  not  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  conferring  rank  by  mere  seniority,  for  this  would  equally  render 
all  exertion  to  acquire  skill  and  knowledge  nugatory.  A  man,  who  has 
been  five  years  in  the  service,  may  be  better  fitted  for  command  than 
one  who  has  served  twice  or  thrice  that  period.  We,  therefore,  insist 
that  promotion  ought  to  be  regulated  wholly  and  solely  by  personal 
merit,  with  a  view  to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the  army,  to  induce 
young  men  of  reputable  families  and  liberal  education  to  join  the 
ranks,  and  to  stimulate  every  candidate  for  military  honours  to  learn 
thoroughly  every  branch  of  his  profession.  The  united  services  are 
professions  essentially  honourable,  but  they  are  degraded  by  the  system 
which  now  prevails.  Patronage,  family  interests,  and  money,  ought  to 
be  ignominiously  drummed  out  of  every  regiment,  and  free  and  full 
scope  be  given  to  the  exercise  and  development  of  all  the  manly  energies. 
Is  it  not  as  disgraceful,  as  it  is  unjust,  to  give  the  command  of  frigates 
to  uninformed  youngsters,  whose  incapacity  is  so  well  known  at  the 
admiralty,  that  it  is  a  rule  in  the  service  to  attach  a  sailing  master  to 
every  ship  ?  He,  in  fact,  is  the  most  important  officer  on  board,  but,  in 
rank  and  pay,  he  is  far  below  the  station  he  merits. 
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This  monstrous  Bystem  of  monopoly  is  the  oflbpring  of  aborougbmon- 
gering  aristocracy,  who  have  so  r^nlated  the  entire  machinery  of  the 
government,  as  to  secure  to  the  junior  branches  of  their  own  fiunilien  all 
the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  State.  With  the  sii^le  exoepticMi  of 
the  legal  department,  in  which  talent  and  industry  are  sure  to  meet  tlieir 
reward,  exdusiveness  is  dominant.  The  higher  grades  of  the  army  and 
naTy,— the  richest  benefices  in  the  church,— the  most  dii^ngniAArf 
civil  appointments  at  home  and  abroad,-— all  are  reserved  for  the  jmiior 
scions  of  noble  houses.  Our  rulers  resist  all  fair  competition  in  the 
army,  that  it  may  be  officered  and  commanded  by  the  members  of  their 
own  class;  and  even  the  accoutrements  of  what  are  called  ^'cr«ck^ 
regiments  are  made  costly  and  expensive,  to  prevent  all  but  the  Teiy 
rich  from  joining  them.  Equally  desirous  are  they  that  the  privates 
should  be  ignorant,  for  the  more  they  resemble  animated  machineB,  the 
more  fitly  do  they  suit  the  purposes  of  despotism.  They  are  not  to 
think,  but  to  act:  obedience,  implicit  and  servile,  is  the  whole  of  their 
duty. 

Justice  and  sound  policy  both  demand  an  immediate  revision  of  the 
present  naval  and  military  system.     Humanity  insbts  on  the  abolitioa 
of  flogging.     Common  sense  repudiates   the  unworthy  practice  of 
purchasing  rank.    The  national  interests  demand  that  free  oompetitioii 
should  be  given  to  skill,  dexterity,  and  knowledge.    The  country  has  a 
right  to  expect  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  eveiy  one 
of  its  members  to  develope  his  talents,  and  this  can  only  be  done  l^  dv 
hope  of  reward.    Now  diat  the  spirit  of  reform  is  abroad,  let  us  indulge 
a  hope,  that  it  will  improve  the  condition  of  the  brave  defenders  of  our 
native  land,  by  casting  away  the  cruel  and  degrading  lash,  by  remodel- 
ling the  martial  law,  and  throwing  open  the  highest  ranks  in  the  profes- 
sion to  the  humblest  private  who  merits  promotion. 


TIJE   NATIVITY. 


Ipsi  Ivtitii  TocM  ad  sidera  jactant 
IntoBisi  montea,  iput  Jam  eamlna  nipM» 
Ipaa  sonant  arbfoata:  Dew,  Dens  Ulc  Menalca! 

VtBO :  Icfl 


A  solemn  calm  o'er  Toioelew  nature  reigns, 
A  viewless  speU  hath  hushM  the  Hug'ring^  sea; 
The  green-wood's  minstreb  cease  thSr  lovely  stiaias, 
From  darlLling  clouds  the  sweet  Uue  veil  is  free 
Which  decks  the  realms  of  stainless  purity ;  — 
The  eartii  a  couch  for  wearied  nature  seems. 
The  sky  Ibr  her  a  splendid  canopy  s — 
Whilst  from  the  East  a  Star  of  heauty  beams, 
Which  pows  ito  li|^t  annmd  ia  giorions,  hallow'd  stieans. 
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That  Star  batli  heralded  from  tmkem  kmds 
Three  holy  men  for  wisdom  for  renown'd; 
But  lo,  their  herald  motionless  now  stands — 
The  gaol  is  gain'd — the  Bahe  Divine  is  found! — 
That  gniding  Star  hath  shed  its  glory  round 
Hie  Savioor-eon  of  heaven's  Almighty  King;-^ 
And  see>  with  reverence  solemnly  profound, 
To  Him  the  wise  men  precious  off  Tings  bring, 
And  thus  with  hearts  rejoiced  their  votive  carol  sing:  — 

I. 

O  Son  of  Jehovah, 

Hit  bcantflons  8tur 
Hathjndded  at  hitlier 

To  niee  from  afiur.— 
¥flMn  the  grove  is  til  pevflime, 

The  garden  delight; 
Where  the  air  is  all  eweetness. 

The  sun  ever  bright— 
Where  the  earth  teems  with  jewelf, 

That  land  is  our  home— 
From  the  gold-bearing  orient 

Ab  pUgrfins  we  oome  : 
Bot  the  pncioiiB,  the  brilliant,  the  pore,  and  the  cwett, 
All-glorioQS  Redeemer,  we  lay  at  thy  feet 

II. 

Where  sweetly  the  softest  of  breeses 

With  the  nightingale's  melodies  sigh ; 
Where  sommer  brings  forth  all  that  pieaaet 

And  smiles  in  her  sapphire-blae  sky} — 
Where  the  monarch  of  day  in  his  splendour. 

And  the  lovely  goltena  of  night. 
With  the  beautma  orbs  that  attend  her. 

Are  adored  as  the  souroes  of  llgh^— 
There  the  Star  first  m»ear*d  which  has  led  us  to  Tbee» 
Whose  eflUgence  will  blaze  when  the  sun  diaU  not  be. 

III. 

Where,  like  thunder-tempests  howling. 

Peals  the  sov'reign  lion's  roar; 
When  the  tiger,  fiercely  growling. 

Gluts  his  Jaw  with  human  gore  :— 
Where,  'midst  scaies  of  matrhless  sweetueas* 

Forms  of  dazzling  beauty  dwell  i 
Where,  with  speed  of  wind-llke  fleetnsss. 

Darts  the  diamond««y'd  gaselle,— > 
There  we  dwell— to  Thee  we  come 
For  a  lasting  heav'nly  home ! 

The  wise  men  cease  their  songs,  and  l^neel  in  prayer:*— 
But  hark  t  a  rash  of  wings  is  heard  on  high, 
Bright  angel*form»  are  hov*iing  in  the  air; 
Celestial  music  rises  in  the  fky,-^ 
Low-T(^c'd  at  first,  as  summer  hreezes  sighi— 
But  as  the  minstrels  leave  their  heav'nly  sphere 
And  hover  o'er  the  star-girt  Deity, — 
Their  iong*s  rich  swell,  resounding  full  and  clear, 
TranqKnrts  the  melting  soul,  and  thrills  the  ravish'd  ear ! 

J.  P.  PIERCEY. 


REAUMUR. 


Rbke  Antovt  FBRCHAULTy  lord  of  Reaumur,  was  bom  at  Rochelle  in 
1688 ;  he  learned  erammar  at  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  studied  philo- 
sophy at  the  Jesuirs  College  at  Poictiers ;  in  1699  he  went  from  tnenc^ 
to  Bordeaux  at  the  invitation  of  an  uncle,  were  he  studied  the  civil  law ; 
in  1703,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  applied  himself  wholly  to  the  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy ;  and  in  1706,  being  then  only  twenty-five  years 
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old,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that 
capital,  and,  during  that  and  the  following  year,  he  described  a  general 
method  of  finding  and  ascertaining  all  curves  described  by  the  extremity 
of  a  right  line,  the  other  end  of  which  is  moved  round  a  given  curve,  and 
by  lines  which  fall  upon  a  given  curve  under  a  certain  angle  greater  or 
less  than  a  right  angle.  l%ese  are  the  only  geometrical  permnnances 
that  he  produced. 

In  the  year  1710,  he  read  his  observation  on  the  formation  of  sheik, 
in  which  he  proved  that  they  grew  not  like  the  other  parts  of  the  anioml 
by  expansion,  but  by  the  external  addition  of  new  parts.  He  alao 
assigned  the  cause  of  the  variety,  in  point  of  colour,  figure,  and  magni- 
tude, which  distinguishes  one  sheU  from  another.  During  the  experi- 
ments which  this  enquiry  led  him  to  make  upon  snails,  he  discovered  a 
very  sin^lar  insect  which  lives  not  only  upon  those  ftniwinLi^  bnt 
burrows  mto  their  bodies,  a  situation  which  he  never  leaves  unless  he  is 
forced  out  by  the  snail.  This  investigation  enabled  Reaumur  to  account 
for  the  progressive  motion  of  testaceous  animals  of  different  kinds,  and 
explain  an  almost  endless  variety  of  organs  which  the  author  of  nature 
has  adapted  to  that  purpose. 

He  produced  also  the  same  year  the  natural  history  of  cobwebs.  H. 
Bon,  tne  first  president  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Montpellier,  had 
shewn  that  the  webs,  made  by  spiders  to  deposit  their  eggs  in,  might  be 
spun  into  a  kind  of  silk,  applicable  to  useful  objects,  but  it  was  still 
necessary  to  determine  whetlier  spiders  could  be  bred  in  suflicient  num- 
bers without  an  expense  too  greeA  for  the  undertaking  to  bear,  and 
Reaumur  soon  found  that  Bon's  discoverr  was  a  mere  matter  of  curiodtr, 
and  that  the  commercial  world  could  aerive  no  advantage  from  these 
webs. 

It  has  been  long  known,  that  many  marine  animals  adhere  to  solid 
bodies  of  various  kinds,  either  by  an  attachment  which  continues  daring 
their  existence,  or  which  they  can  determine  at  pleasure ;  but  how  this 
attachment  was  formed,  remained  a  secret,  till  it  was  discovered  bj 
Reaumur,  to  whose  en(]juiries  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of 
many  organs  and  materials  adapted  to  that  purpose,  of  which  no  person 
had  any  previous  conception.  In  the  course  of  this  enquiry,  Reaamnr 
discovered  a  fish  different  from  that  which  furnished  the  ancients  vitb 
Tyrian  dye,  but  with  the  same  projierty  in  a  greater  degree :  upon  the 
sides  of  uiis  fish  there  are  small  grains,  like  those  of  a  hard  roe,  which, 
being  broken,  yield  first  a  fine  full  yellow  colour,  which,  upon  being 
exposed  a  few  minutes  to  the  air,  becomes  a  beautiful  purple. 

About  the  same  time,  Reaumur  made  a  great  variety  of  experiments^ 
to  discover  whether  the  strength  of  a  cord  was  greater  or  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  strength  of  the  threads  of  which  it  consists.  It  was  generallj 
thought  that  the  strength  of  the  cord  was  the  greater,  but  Reamnnr's 
experiments  proved  it  to  be  less,  whence  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the 
less  a  cord  differs  from  an  assemblage  of  parrallel  threads,  i.  e.  the  less 
it  is  twisted,  the  stronger  it  is. 

It  had  long  been  asserted  by  those  who  lived  on  the  sea  ooast,  or  the 
banks  of  great  rivers,  that,  when  craw-fish,  crabs,  and  lobsters,  happen 
to  lose  a  o&tw,  nature  produces  another  in  its  stead.  This  was,  however, 
disbelieved  by  all  but  the  vulgar,  till  Reaumur  put  the  matter  oat  of 
dispute,  and  traced  the  reproduction  through  all  its  circumstanoe^t 
which  are  even  more  singular  than  the  thing  itself. 
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Reaumur,  after  many  experiments  made  with  the  torpedo,  or  numb- 
fish, discovered  that  its  efiect  was  not  produced  by  a  numb^  of  torpori- 
fie  particles,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  by  the  great  quickness  of  a 
stroke  ^yen  by  this  fish  to  the  Umb  that  touches  it,  by  muscles  of  a 
most  admirable  structure,  which  are  adapted  to  that  purpose.  These 
discoveries,  however,  are  chiefly  matters  of  curiosity ;  those  which  follow 
are  of  use. 

It  had  long  been  a  received  opinion,  that  turquoise  stones  were  only 
found  in  Persia ;  but  Reaumur  discovered  mines  of  them  in  Languedoc : 
he  ascertained  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  give  diem  colour,  and  the 
proper  form  and  dimensions  of  the  furnace :  he  proved  also  that  the 
turquoise  is  no  more  than  a  fossil  bone  petrified,  coloured  by  a  metallic 
solution  which  fire  causes  to  spread ;  and  that  the  turquoises  of  France 
are  at  least  equal  in  beauty  and  size  to  those  of  die  east. 

Reaumur  also  discovered  the  secret  of  making  artificial  pearls,  and , 
the  substance  necessary  to  give  them  their  colour,  which  is  taken  from 
a  little  fish  called  able  or  ablette.    He  drew  up,  at  the  same  time,  a 
diflsertation  upon  the  true  pearl,  which  he  supposed  to  be  a  morbid 
concretion  in  the  body  of  the  animal. 

Soon  afterwards  he  published  the  history  of  the  auriferous  rivers  of 
France,  in  which  he  has  ^ven  a  very  particular  account  of  the  manner 
of  separating  the  grains  of  gold  from  the  sand  widi  which  it  is  mixed. 

Amonff  other  memoirs,  he  drew  up  the  following :  First,  concerning 
the  vast  bank  of  fossil  shells,  which  in  Touraine,  is  dug  for  manure, 
called  falun :  secondly,  concerning  flints,  proving  that  they  are  only 
penetrated  by  a  stony  juice,  or,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  more 
stonified  than  other  stones,  though  less  than  rock  chrystal:  thirdly, 
concerning  the  nostoek,  a  singular  plant,  which  appears  only  after  hard 
rains  in  the  summer,  under  a  gelatinous  form,  ana  soon  after  disappear- 
ing: fourthly,  concerning  the  light  of  daibj  a  kind  of  shell  fish,  which 
shines  in  the  dark,  but  loses  its  lustre  as  it  erows  stale :  fifthly,  upon  the 
facility  wHh  which  steel  and  iron  become  Sa^ctic  by  percJrioi 

In  1722,  he  published  a  work  under  the  title  of  **  The  art  of  converting 
iron  into  steel,  and  of  rendering  cast  iron  ductile.'^ 

The  use  of  iron  is  well  known  under  the  three  forms  of  cast  iron, 
forged  or  bar  iron,  and  steel.  Iron,  in  the  first  state,  is  susceptive  of 
fusion,  but  it  is  brittle  and  hard,  and  can  neither  be  forged  by  the 
hammer,  not  cut  by  the  chisel ;  in  the  second  state,  it  is  ma&eable,  and 
may  be  both  filed  and  cut,  but  it  is  no  longer  fusible  without  the  addi- 
tion of  a  foreign  substance ;  in  the  third,  it  acquires  a  very  singular 
property  of  becoming  hard  and  brittle,  if  after  it  nas  been  made  red  hot 
It  IB  dipped  into  cold  water :  the  extreme  brittleness  of  cast  iron  makes 
it  unfit  for  the  construction  of  any  thin^  that  is  required  to  be  supple, 
and  still  more  for  anything  upon  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ  a 
tool  of  anv  kind  after  it  comes  out  of  the  font,  for  no  tool  can  touch  it 
Chi  the  other  hand,  the  manner  of  converting  forged  or  bar  iron  into 
steel,  was  then  wholly  xmknown  in  France.  But  Reaumur  having,  in 
the  course  of  other  enquiries,  found  that  steel  diflered  from  iron  omy  in 
having  more  sulphur  and  more  salt  in  its  composition,  undertooK  to 
discover  the  metnod  of  giving  to  iron  what  was  wanting  to  make  it  steel, 
and  at  length  perfectly  succeeded  so  as  to  make  steel  of  any  quality 
that  he  pleased. 
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The  saiiM  esperimenty  which  emiTiBced  him  that  steel  diflSend  bm 
iron  only  in  haTing  more  ralphur  and  nuNre  salt,  convinoed  him  also 
that  cast  iron  differed  from  forged  iron,  only  hy  havine  still  more 
sulphar  and  salt  than  steel ;  it  was  steel,  with  an  excess  of  its  specific 
dinerence  jBnom  forged  iron ;  he  therefore  set  himself  abont  taking  awty 
this  excess,  and  he  succeeded  so  well,  as  to  produce  a  great  Tarietf  of 
utensils  in  cast  iron,  which  were  as  easily  wrought  as  forged  iron,  and 
did  not  cost  half  the  money.  However,  a  manu6etory  set  on  6ot  m 
France,  for  rendering  cast  iron  sufficiently  ductile  to  be  fomd  and 
wrought,  was,  after  some  time,  discontinued,  and  no  capitalist,  ror  msaj 
years,  ever  prosecuted  the  plans  of  the  philosopher. 

For  discovering  the  secret  of  conveiting  iron  into  steel,  the  Doke  of 
Orleans,  being  then  r^ent,  settled  a  pension  on  Reaumur  of  twdrc 
thousand  livres  per  annum,  and,  at  his  request,  it  was  aetded  upon  tk 
academy  after  his  death,  to  be  applied  for  defraying  the  ezpenees  of 
fiiture  attempts  to  improve  the  arts. 

Beaumnr  also  discorered  the  secret  of  making  tin,  as  it  was  pradiBed 
m  Germany ;  and  his  countrymen,  instructed  in  that  naefnl  maanfiustmc, 
no  longer  imported  tin  from'  abroad.  He  also  invented  the  sit  of 
makins  porcelain.  A  few  simple  observations  upon  frainnentB  of  class, 
poKe]lir«id  pottery,  (KmvinLl  him  d>at  ChW  wJ  nothiw  We 
tiian  a  demi-vitrification  :  now,  a  demi*vitrification  can  be  imtained 
either  by  exposing  a  vitrifiable  matter  to  the  action  of  fire,  and  with- 
drawing it  before  it  is  perfectly  vitrified,  or  by  nuddng  «t  paste  of  tw« 
substances,  one  of  which  is  vitrifiable,  and  the  other  not :  it  was  there* 
fore  very  easy  to  discover  by  which  of  these  methods  the  p<HPcelsin  of 
China  vras  made :  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  mm  it  with  a 
strone  fire  :  if  it  consisted  wholly  of  a  vitrifiable  matter  half  vitrified,  it 
would  be  converted  into  glass;  if  of  two  substances,  one  of  which  was 
not  vitrifiable,  it  would  come  out  of  the  furnace  the  same  as  it  went  in; 
this  experiment  being  made,  the  China  porcelain  suffered  no  alteratioo, 
but  all  the  European  porcelain  was  changed  into  glass.  But  when  tlie 
China  porcelain  was  thus  discovered  to  consist  of  two  distinct  substances, 
it  was  further  necessary  to  discover  what  they  were,  and  wfaeAer  Rraaei 
produced  them.  Reaumur  accomplished  these  deMerata^  and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find,  that  the  materials  for  making  China  porcdaia  weie 
to  be  had  in  France  in  as  mneh  abundance,  and  in  greater  pertectioB, 
than  in  India.  He  Idso  contrived  a  new  raecies  of  porcelain,  conaBBtiiig 
only  of  ^ass,  annealed  a  second  time,  with  certain  easy  preeantiow, 
which,  though  less  beautiful  than  other  porodain,  is  yet  a  ns^ 
discovery,  considering  the  great  facility  and  cheapness  wiUi  which  it  u 
made. 

Reaumur  was  the  first  who  reduced  thermometers  to  a  commoD 
standard,  so  that  the  cold,  indicated  by  a-  thermometer  in  one  place, 
might  be  companed  with  the  cold  indicated  by  a  thermometer  in  another 
place ;  in  other  words,  he  ]»escribed  rules  by  which  two  thennometen 
might  be  constructed,  that  would  exactly  coincide  with  each  other 
through  all  the  changes  of  heat  and  cold ;  he  fixed  the  middle  tenn,  or 
zero,  of  his  division  of  the  tube,  at  the  point  to  which  the  liquor  rises 
when  the  bulb  is  plunged  in  water  that  is  beginning  to  fireexe ;  he  pres- 
cribed a  method  of  regulating  the  divisions  in  proportion  to  the  qoantrtf 
of  liquor,  and  not  by  the  aOquot  parts  of  the  length  of  die  tnbe,  sad 
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he  directed  how  spurits  of  wine  nught  be  reduced  to  one  certain  degree 
of  dilatibilit3r. 

Reaumur  invented  the  art  of  preserving  eggs,  and  of  hatching  them  t 
this  art  had^  indeed,  been  long  known  and  practised  in  E^pt,  but  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  it  was  an  impenetrable  secret  This  phuosopfaer  found 
oat  and  described  many  ways  of  producing  an  artificial  warmtli  in 
which  chickens  might  be  hatched,  and  some  by  the  application  of  fires 
used  for  other  purposes :  he  showed  how  chickens  mignt  be  hatched  in  a 
dunghill :  he  mvented  long  caffes  in  which  the  ^low  brood  were 
preserved  in  their  first  state,  witn  fur  cases  for  them  to  creep  under, 
in^e^  of  the  hen's  bosom,  and  he  prescribed  proper  food  for  them  of 
such  things  as  are  every  where  to  be  procured  m  great  plenty. 

He  found  abo  that  eg^  might  be  Kept  fiesh,  and  fit  for  incubation, 
for  many  years,  by  wasmng  them  with  a  varnish  of  oil,  grease,  or  any 
other  substance,  tmtt  would  efiectually  close  up  the  pores  of  the  shell, 
and  prevent  the  contents  from  evaporating ;  by  this  contrivance  eggs 
may  not  only  be  preserved  for  eating  or  hatching  in  the  hottest  climate^ 
but  the  eggs  of  birds  of  every  kind  may  be  transported  fiK>m  one  climate 
to  another,  and  the  breed  of  those  which  could  not  survive  a  long 
voyage,  be  propagated  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe. 

IVnile  he  was  employed  in  these  researches,  he  was  gradually  proceed- 
ing in  another  work.    The  History  of  Insects^  tte  first  volume  of 
wmch  he  jpublished  in  1734.    This  volume  contains  the  history  of  caters 
pillars,  which  he  divides  into  seven  classes,  each  of  a  distinct  kind  and 
character ;  he  describes  the  manner  in  which  they  subsist,  as  well  under 
the  foim  of  caterpillars,  as  in  the  chrysalis  state ;  liie  several  changes 
which  they  undergo ;  their  manner  of  taking  food,  and  spinning  their 
webs.    The  second  volume,  which  was  published  in  1736,  is  a  continue^- 
tionof  thesame  subject,  and  describes  caterpillars  in  their  third  state, 
that  of  butterflies,  with  all  the  carious  particulars  relating  to  their  fieure 
and  colour,  the  beautiful  dust  with  which  they  are  powdered,  meir 
coupling  and  laying  their  eggs,  which  the  wisdom  of  Providence  has,  by 
an  invariable  instinct,  directed  them  to  do,  where  their  young  may  most 
conveniently  find  shelter  and  food.    The  third  volume  contains  the 
history  of  moths,  not  only  of  those  which  are  so  pernicious  to  dothes 
and  furniture,  but  also  of  those  which  live  amon^  the  leaves  of  trees, 
and  in  the  water  $  the  first  b  perhaps  the  most  useful,  because  Reaumur 
has  given  directions  how  die  cloth-moth  may  be  certainly  destroyed : 
but  She  second  abounds  with  particulars  that  are  not  only  curious,  but 
wonderful  in  the  highest  degree. 

This  volume  also  contains  the  history  of  the  vine-fretter,  an  insect  not 
less  destructive  to  our  gardens  than  the  moth  to  our  furniture,  with  an 
accowit  of  the  worm  wat  destroys  them,  and  the  galls  produced  upon 
trees  by  the  puncture  of  some  insect,  which  often  serve  them  for  a 
habitation.  From  the  gall,  or  gall  nut,  prc^rly  so  called,  Reamnnr 
proceeds,  in  his  fourth  volume,  to  the  history  of  those  protuberances 
which,  though  galls  in  appearance,  are  really  insects,  but  condemned 
hy  nature  to  remain  for  ever  fixed  and  immoveable  upon  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  he  discloses  the  astonishing  mystery  of  tneir  multiplication. 
He  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  flies  with  two  wings,  and  of  the 
wrorms  in  which  they  pass  the  first  part  of  their  lives :  this  article 
includes  the  very  singular  history  of  the  gnat.    The  fiflh  volume  treats 
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of  fonr-winged  flies,  and  among  others  of  the  bee,  conceniing  whkk  be 
refutes  many  groundless  opinions,  and  establishes  others  not  less  extrt- 
ordinaiT  than  those  which  he  refdtes. 

The  Dee  is  not  the  only  fly  which  makes  honey :  many  species  of  the 
same  genus  live  separate,  or  in  little  societies.  The  history  of  thew 
begins  the  sixth  and  last  volume,  and  contains  a  description  of  the 
recesses  in  which  they  deposit  and  secure  their  e^gs,  with  proper 
nourishment  for  the  worms  they  produce  till  their  transformatioo. 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  the  history  of  wasps,  as  well  of  thcjse  wluch 
live  separate,  as  in  companies,  to  that  of  the  lion-pismire,  tlio  boiM 
stinger,  and  lastly  to  the  fl^  called  an  ephemeron,  a  very  singular  iwect 
which,  after  havme  lived  m  the  water  three  yean  as  a  fish,  lives  as  t 
fly  only  one  day,  during  which  it  sufiers  its  metamorphosis,  couples, 
lavs  its  eggs,  and  leaves  its  dead  carcase  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
wnich  it  liad  inhabited.  To  this  volume  tnere  is  a  preface,  containing 
the  wonderful  discovery  of  the  polypus,  an  animal  that  multiplies  with- 
out coupling,  that  moves  with  c^ual  facility  upon  its  back  or  its  bellj, 
and  eacn  part  of  which,  when  it  is  divided,  becomes  a  complete  animal, 
a  property  then  thought  singular,  but  since  found  to  be  possessed  bj 
several  ouier  animals. 

It  had  long  been  a  question  among  anatomists,  whether  digestion  is 
performed  by  solution  or  trituration ;  Reaumur,  by  dissecting  a  gieat 
number  of  birds  of  difierent  kinds,  and  by  many  ingenious  experimenti, 
discovered  that  the  digestion  of  carnivorous  birds  is  performcNl  by  solu- 
tion, without  any  action  of  the  stomach  itself  upon  the  aliments  received 
into  it;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  digestion  of  graniverous  birds  is 
efiected  wholly  by  grinding,  or  trituration,  which  is  performed  widi  a 
force  sufficient  to  break  the  hardest  substances. 

Durinff  the  course  pf  these  experiments  upon  birds^  Reaumnr  r^ 
marked  me  amazing  art  with  which  the  several  species  of  these  animals 
build  their  nests.  His  observations  on  this  subject  he  commnnicatni 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  in  1756,  and  this  memoir 
was  the  last  that  he  published.  He  died  by  a  hurt  in  his  head  received 
from  a  fall  at  Bermodiere,  in  the  province  of  Maine,  upon  the  estate 
that  had  been  left  to  him  by  a  friend,  on  the  17th  of  October,  aged 
seventy-five  years. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  ingenuity  and  learning,  of  the  strictest  iot^ 

frity  and  honour,  the  warmest  benevolence,  and  the  most  extensive 
berality. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM   SCHILLER*S  <<MAID   OF  ORLEANS.** 
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THB  nOYAL  CAMP  AT  CHINON, 


ACT  I. 

CBAKLBl    or    rXAHCB  —  DVNOIS    (THB    BASTAKO    OV    OBLBAirs) — ABCBBISIOP  OF 

RHBIMS — AONB8  flOBBL  •— DVCHATBL,  &C.  &C. 
(A  wumbtr  nf  tofaei  bdHmdtke  teenei,) 
Hail  to  the  Wanior-TixKin,  the  DeliTerer. 
Cbamlbs. — She  comes^ 

{T0^  i>iMieif.)    Take  tium  mj  tronted  ]daee,  Dnnoii ! 
This  wonder-worUnc  maid  mutt  flnt  be  queationed  i 
When,  if  she  tnOy  be  Inspired  by  Heaven, 
She  win  discorer  whidi  of  us  is  kin^. 

(Eniar  Joaw  of  Aao.  •tUmied  *y  vMeen,  kmtgkk,^^^ 
teeupf  the  wAote  o/  Me  hmck  gnunM,  wkU$i  tketUpiM 
vmrd  wUh  nUU  4ewieamomr,  mtd  regmriM  tkt  ftimW 
prnent  in  regnUur  tueee$tt0H.) 
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DvNOis.— (if/to*  •  detp  and  Molemn  tileuoe.) 

Ait  tiiou  tbe  wondrona  maiden— 

JoAS.—{IntemtptM  him,  regarding  Mm  perttm  with  openneu  and  dignity.) 
Bastard  of  Orleans  !  thou  wonldst  tempt  thy  God  !  — 
Rise  from  that  seat  which  is  not  meet  for  thee— 
Tt>  this  man  here,  thy  sovereign,  am  I  sent.— 

{She  approaches  the  king  with  a  decided  bearing,  bends  one 
knee  om/jt,  rises  again  immediateljf,  and  retires  to  a  short 
stance.  All  present  iftdieate  deep  astonishment.  Dunoie 
leaves  his  seat,  and  the  rojfal  attendants  form  a  larger  circls 
rcund  the  kittg,) 

CnAai.B8.— Until  this  day  thon  ne*er  haat  seen  my  feoe, 
Whence  then  proceeds  thy  knowledge  <^  my  person } 

JoAH. — I  saw  thee  where  no  eye  but  God's  beheld  thee  :— 
Thou  mayst  remember,  that,  some  few  nights  vfust, 
HVhen  roimd  thee  all  were  bnried  in  deep  sleep, 
Thon,  rising  firom  thy  couch,  with  care-fraught  breast, 
Didst  oflier  up  to  Heaven  an  ardent  prayer.— 
Let  these  reare,  and  I  will  name  to  thee 
Tlie  sntdect  of  that  prayer.— 

CHAaLBs.— What  I  to  God 
Confided,  need  not  be  concealed  fiiom  man: — 
If  thou  canst  name  what  I  of  Heaven  implored, 
I  must  believe  that  thon  art  Heaven-inspired. 

Joan.— Three  chief  petlttons  were  by  thee  lureferred, 
And  Dauphin,  listen  whether  I  can  name  them.— 
Thy  first  entreaty  was,  that  if  possessions 
Ui^ustly  gained  were  to  thy  crown  attached, 
If  weighty  crimes,  descending  unabsolved 
From  thy  great  ancestors,  had  drawn  upon  as 
This  direftil  war— that  God  would  now  accept 
Thee  as  a  sacrifice  for  thy  dear  people. 
And  o*er  thy  wflUng  head  alone  pour  out 
His  anger's  overfiowlng  cop. — 

Cbabias.- Say,  wondrous  mortal,  whence  and  who  thou  art  \ 

(AU  oghiUi  their  astonishment.) 

JoAK.— A  second  prayer  thon  didst  to  Heaven  address  .- 
That  if  it  were  God's  wUl  and  firm  decree 
To  wrest  the  sceptre  fttnn  thy  ancient  race, 
And  take  all  from  thee  whidi  thy  ancestors. 
The  kings,  in  this  fair  realm  possessed. 
Thou  wouldst  beseech  Him  to  preserve  for  thee 
Three  blessings  only :  A  contented  breast. 
The  love  of  ttiy  dear  Agnes,  and  a  friend. 

(The  king,  violenUg  agitated,  conceals  his  face ;  a  wtooement 
of  utter  astotUshmeni  amongst  the  astditors.    After  a  pause.) 

Shall  I  now  name  thy  third  petition  also  i 

Cbaslks.- Enough  !  I  credit  thee  t  Thns  maeh  was  ne'er 
By  mortal  fiithomed  1  Thou  art  sent  of  God. 

AsGHBXSBOP.— Who  art  thon,  holy  and. mystedout  maiden? 
What  hi^py  land  produced  thee  i    Speak?    Who  are 
The  Heaven-loved  parents  that  have  given  thee  being  ? 

JoAV.— My  name,  most  reverend  lord,  is  simply  Joan, 
And  I  am  bnt  a  shepherd's  lowly  daorhter. 
Bom  in  my  sovereign's  district  Dom  Reml, 
Which  Ues  wittiin  the  pariah  land  ci  Tool; 
And  from  juy  cUUHiood  upwards  have  I  tended 
My  iikther's  flocks— and  jnneh  and  oft  have  heard 
Our  friends  of  these  proud  islanders  discourse  :— 
That  they  had  crossed  the  ocean  to  enslave  us. 
And  force  us  to  obey  an  alien  lord. 
One  that  would  never  love  the  sons  of  Ftance ; 
And  that  already  our  fads  city  Paris, 
With  nearly  all  the  realm,  was  in  their  hands. 
Then  did  I  supplicate  with  earnest  prayer 
The  Saviour's  mother  to  avert  from  us 
The  dire  disgrace  of  bearing  foreign  chains. 
And  to  preserve  for  France  its  native  king. 
And  by  my  village  home,  since  ancient  days, 
Bath  stood  an  image  of  the  Holy  Mother; 
Near  whi<^  high  towMng,  stands  a  sacred  oak 
Famed  for  the  countless,  mighty  miracles 
Which  by  its  heaven-bless'd  properties  are  wroug^ht 
And  oft  I  loved  in  this  tree's  shade  to  sit. 
Watching  the  flocks,  (my  heart  stUl  drew  me  thiliier,} 
And  when  among  the  hills  a  lamb  had  strayed, 
A  dream  would  ever  show  me  where  it  was. 
Whilst  I  was  slumbering  'neath  my  sheltering  oak ; 
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And  once,  when  I  a  lone  ni^t  tiirottgh  bad  sat 

Beneath  its  boaghs,  and,  Itiet  In  sweet  devotion. 

Repelled  dull  sleep,  the  Holy  Virgin's  self 

To  me  appeared,  high  bearing  in  her  hand 

A  colour  and  a  sword,  but  in  all  else 

Like  me  as  a  young  shepherdess  attired , — 

Addressing  me  with  smile  benign,  she  said : — 

**  *Tis  I,  arise,  Johanna !  Leave  the  flocks. 

The  Lord  calls  thee  to  nobler  occupations ! 

Here,  take  this  flag,  gird  on  this  mystic  sword. 

With  it  annihilate  thy  people^s  foes. 

Conduct  thy  sovereign's  son  to  Rheims 

And  crown  him  with  the  kingly  diadem." 

But  I  replied'"  O  how  dare  I  attempt 

A  deed  so  mighty,  1.  a  tender  maid, 

In  murderous  battle's  deadly  art  untani^ht.** 

Then,  frowning,  she  :— "  The  chaste  and  pious  virgin 

May  compass  many  a  glorious  deed  on  eartii 

If  she  resist  the  power  of  earthly  love. 

Behold  myself!  I  was  like  thee  a  spotless  maid 

When,  bless'd  of  God,  I  bore  the  Lord  Divine, 

Divine  am  I  !'*    My  eyelids  then  she  touched, 

And  lo !  as  suddenly  aloft  I  gazed. 

The  glorious  heavens  were  thronged  with  angel-babes 

Bear^  fisir  lilies  in  their  fairer  hands, 

While  sweetest  sounds  died  'mongat  the  skies  avray. 

And  thus  for  three  successive  nights  appeared 

The  Virgin,  still  exclaiming :  "  Rise,  Johanna  t 

The  Lord  calls  thee  to  higher  occupations.'* 

But  on  her  third  night's  awful  visit,  she, 

With  anger  in  her  looks,  rebuked  me  thus :— 

"On  earth  the  woman's  duty  is  obedience. 

And  calm  endurance  marks  her  lot  severe) 

By  bondage  strict  shall  she  be  purified : 

They  who  have  served  on  earth  are  great  in  Heaven." 

And  speaking  thus,  she  dropped  her  shepherd-garb. 

When,  lo  1  the  Queen  of  Heaven  she  stood  confessed. 

Transcendent  'midst  a  sea  of  dazzling  suns  :— 

Then,  borne  on  golden  clouds,  her  form  divine 

Soared,  slowly  vanishing,  to  realms  of  bliss. 
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ACT.   II. 

The  scene  is  gradually  developed.  The  English  camp  in  flames— Drums— FBgfct—PBWoit 
After  some  time  Montgomery  appears,  hurrying  to  and  flro  witti  the  utmost  trepidatloBi  te  t 
nlace  of  concealment  firom  the  victorious  French,  but  above  all,  from  the  dreaded  Jour  er 
Aiic— Suddenly,  she  is  descried  at  some  distance— He  stands  horror-struck— Joajt  advances 
a  few  steps,  and  then  stops  again.— At  length,  when  he  appears  to  have  summoiied  soOcicaft 
eonrage  to  approach  her,  she  unexpectedly  stands  before  him. 

JoAif.— Hal  death  to  theel  A  British  mother  bore  thee. 

Uomoou*KY,^Pro9tratimg  kimUlf  bifte  her,  ond  throwing  m$Ue  hu 
and  sAieM.) 
Hold !  Hold,  dread  being!  Slay  not  the  defenceless! 
Lo,  at  thy  feet,  unarmed,  I  sue  for  mercy.— 
Leave  me  the  light  of  life— and  take  a  ransom! 
Rich  in  possessions  dwells  my  sire  at  home 
In  lovely  Cambria,  where,  through  veniant  meads. 
The  winding  Severn  rolls  its  silv'ry  stream  { 
There  fifty  villages  all  own  his  sway. 
And  when  he  learns  that  1  am  in  your  power. 
He'll  purchase  my  release  with  sums  of  gold. 

Joan.— Deluded  fool!  lost  wretch  1  know,  thou  art  fkllen 
Into  the  direful  hands  of  Joan  of  Arc  I— 
Hope  not  for  ransom  or  deliverance  from  her, — 
If  thy  ill  stars  had  to  the  crocodile's  power. 
Or  to  the  spotted  tiger's  daws  consign'd  thee. 
If  thou  hadst  robb'd  the  lioness  of  her  young, 
Tliou  mightst  perhaps  find  mercy  and  compassion  j- 
But  he  that  meets  the  fistal  virgin— <lies ! 
For  to  the  Inviolable  Spirit-poWrs 
I'm  by  an  awful,  binding  compact  pledg'd 
TO  slay  each  mortal  whom  the  God  of  Battles, 
Pregnant  with  tete,  throws  in  my  path. 

MoNTooM.— Thy  words  are  dreadful,  but  thy  look  is  mild ; 
Thou  art  not  terrible  when  closely  viewed; 
My  heart  attracts  me  to  thy  lovely  form,— 
O  by  the  mildness  of  thy  tender  sex. 
Let  me  beseech  thee,  maid- Have  mercy  on  my  youth  • 

JoAM.— Conjure  not  bv  my  sex  !  Call  me  not  woman  1 
For  like  the  bodiless  wj/mta  that  ne'er  marry 
As  mortals  do,  I  may  not  Unk  myself 
To  earthly  man.— This  mail  enfolds  no  heart. 
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Mofrroou.— O  by  the  sacred  laws  of  soTereigm  Love, 
To  whom  all  hearts  pay  homage,  1  conjure  thee ! 
On  Seycm*8  banks  I  left  a  beaateoos  bride, 
Vtdr  as  thyself,  and  blooming  in  youth's  charms, 
ahe,  weepiner,  waits  for  her  beloyed*s  return.— 
O  if  thou  e*er  hast  lov'd  thyself  and  hopest 
For  bUss  from  Love,  part  not,  thos  cruelly, 
Two  hearts  link*d  by  the  sacred  bond  of  Love  I 

JoAw.— The  gods  whom  you  Invoke  are  earthly  all. 
To  me  not  sacred,  and  by  me  not  reverenced. — 
Nooffht  know  I  of  the  bond  of  love  you  urge. 
And  never  wilt  I  know  its  vanities. — 
Defend  thy  life-^for  death  now  summons  thee. 

MoBTTOOM.— O  then  compassionate  my  sorrowing  parents 
Whom  I  have  left.— Thou,  too,  hast  doubtless  quitted 
Parents,  whom  anxious  fears  for  thee  distress. 

Joan.— ni-fiited  wretch !    And  dost  thou  dare  remind  me 
How  many  mothers  of  ttiis  land,  through  you. 
Are  childless  left,  how  many  tender  cMldren 
Fatherless,  and  afllanc'd lirides,  lone  widows!— 
Let  England's  mothers,  therefore,  also  feel 
That  wild  despair,  and  shed  those  bitter  heart-wrung  tears. 
Which  the  reft  wives  of  France,  onpitied,  weep. 

MoNTooM.— *Tis  hard  to  die  in  foreign  land,  unwept. 

Joan.— Who  bade  you  seek  that  foreign  land,  to  waste. 
And  desolate  Uie  teeming  fields  of  Industry, 
TO  chase  us  from  our  dear,  paternal  hearths. 
To  hurl  the  flaming  torch  of  ruthless  war 
Into  our  cities'  peaceful  sanctuary  ? — 
Already  in  your  vain  deluded  hearts 
Ye  dreamt  of  casting  on  the  free-born  Frank 
The  infamy  of  fetter'd  servitude  I — 
Ye  deem'd  it  easy  work  to  chain  thia  land. 
Like  a  light  skiiT,  to  your  proud  ocean-ship  ! 
Ye  fools !    The  royal  arms  of  France  hang  flx*d 
To  God's  high  throne ;  and  sooner  might  ye  wrest 
A  star  from  Heaven's  bright  chariot,  than  one  village 
From  out  this  never-separable  realm ! 
Come  is  the  hour  of  vengeance  j  ye  shall  not,  alive. 
Retrace  your  passage  o'er  the  sacred  waters. 
Which  God  has  pour'd  between  your  shores  and  ours 
As  severing  bounds,  which  ye  have,  reckless,  pass'd. 

Montoom.— (VeJeojes  her  hand.)    My  doom  is  seal'd— I  feel  the  direftil  grasp  of 
death. 

Joan.— Die,  friend !  Why  show  this  dastard-fear  of  death, 
Th'  inevitable  fkte  of  all  on  earth  i  • 

Behold  me— me— a  maid— a  shepherdess; 
Unmeet  to  wield  the  sword  is  this  light  hand. 
Accustomed  to  the  harmless  shepherd-crook  j — 
But  torn  away  from  my  lov'd  father's  arms. 
My  sister's  bosom,  and  my  native  plains. 
Must  I  now  here — I  mtMl— the  voice  of  Ood 
Impels  and  guides  me,  not  my  own  desire — 
To  jfour  destruction,  not  to  my  delight — 
Here  mtut  I  stalk,  a  terror*  striking  spectre. 
Deal  death  around,  and  be  at  last  its  victim ! — 
For,  ah !  tiiese  eyes  will  not  behold  the  day 
Of  glad  return— my  destiny  ere  then 
WiU  be  folflU'd— fuim  thine  also,  youth  I 
Manfully  grasp  thy  sword,  and  let  us  botii 
Combat  for  life— tls  deem'd  a  nable  booty. 

MoNToou.— ('ricM.)    On,  then  1   If  thou  art  mortal  like  myself. 
And  arms  may  wound  Uiee,  my  weak  hand,  perchance. 
May  be  design'd  to  hurl  thee  down  to  hell. 
And  thus  end  England's  strife  with  subject  France. 
To  God's  all.  gracious  hands  I  yield  my  fate. 
Do  thou,  curs'd  fury,  call  the  fiends  of  hell 
TO  aid  thy  arm ! — Defend  thy  recreant  life! 

(He  eeixes  hie  eword  and  aMeid  and  ruehee  towarda  her,    Martieit 
music  eounde  at  a  diatanee.— After  a  Mt/  conjiiet  Montgomery 

Joan.— Tliy  foot  bore  thee  to  death— Thou  hast  thy  doom  ! 

{She  twtme  from  the  eorpee,  and  standi  lost  in  thought.) 
Virgin  sublime  1  thy  power  is  mighty  in  Ae ! 
Thou  girdest  this  unwarlike  arm  with  strength. 
Thou  steel'st  my  breast  against  entreaty's  voice. 
Compassion  melts  my  soul,  my  hand  doth  tremble, 
Ab  if  'twere  violating  God's  pure  fane. 
At  the  bare  thought  of  shedding  my  foe's  blood- 
Nay,  ev'n  the  naked  scabbard  makes  me  shudder ; 
But  soon  as  need  requires,  I  feel  new  strength. 
And  in  my  trembling  band  the  sword,  self-guided 
As  if  of  life  possess'd,  deals  out  sure  death !  J.  D.  PIERCE Y. 
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Christina  was  the  daughter  of  the  great  Gkistavus  Adolphas,  king  of 
Sweden,  and  Maria  Eleonora  of  Brandenburg.  She  was  bom  on  the  18th 
of  December,  1626  :  during  the  queen's  prc^ancy,  the  astrologers,  whose 
art  was  then  much  in  fashion,  predicted  that  the  child  would  be  a  boj, 
who  was  destined  to  maintain  all  the  glorjr  that  his  father  had  acquired. 
The  prejudice  which  these  predictions  produced,  joined  to  some  ftJie 
appearances,  at  first  deceived  the  women,  and  they  deceived  the  king  into 
an  opinion,  that  he  was  the  father  of  a  son;  but  his  sister  Catherine 
discovered  and  told  him  the  truth.  *'  Let  us  still  be  thankful  to  God," 
said  Gustavus,  "  I  trust  this  girl  will  be  as  good  as  a  boy  ;**  adding  with  a 
smile,  "  she  must  certainly  be  clever,  for  she  has  deceived  us  already." 

Gustavus  took  great  pleasure  in  carrying  her  about  with  him,  when  be 
went  a  journey  ;  and  when  she  was  about  two  years  old*  he  took  her  to 
Calmar.  The  governor  had  the  precaution  to  ask,  whether  he  should  give 
his  Majesty  the  usual  salute,  by  firing  the  cannon,  fearing  that  the  noise 
might  probably  frighten  the  child :  the  king  hesitated  a  little  at  first,  bat, 
after  a  short  pause,  "  Fire,"  said  he,  *'  for  the  giil  is  a  soldier's  daagfater, 
and  she  should  be  accustomed  to  it  betimes.'*  They  fired,  and  the  child, 
so  far  from  being  frighted,  clapped  her  hands,  and,  in  her  imperfect 
language,  cried,  more,  more.  This  natural  intrepidity  greatly  pleased 
Gustavus,  and  he  afterwards  caused  her  to  be  present  at  a  review :  per- 
ceiving the  delight  she  took  in  the  military  spectacle,  he  exclaimed,  "  Very 
well,  I'll  warrant  I  take  you  where  you  shall  have  enough  of  this  diversion." 
But  he  died  too  soon  to  keep  his  word ;  and  Christina  laments,  in  her 
memoirs,  that  she  was  not  permitted  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  so 
great  a  master ;  she  regretted  also,  during  her  whole  life,  that  she  nerer 
marched  at  the  head  of  an  army,  nor  so  much  as  saw  a  battle. 

The  tears  which  she  shed  when  her  father  set  out  for  his  German 
expedition,  were  regarded  as  a  bad  omen,  and  she  betrayed  the  hero 
himself  into  tears,  by  an  act  of  childish  simplicity,  which  was,  however, 
characteristic  of  the  childhood  of  Christina*  She  took  leave  of  her  parent 
by  a  little  compliment  which  had  been  made  for  her,  and  which  she  had 
learned  by  heart.  When  she  repeated  it,  Gustavus,  ruminating,  and 
being  asbtnicted  in  thought,  did  not  hear  what  she  said }  the  child,  not 
content  with  having  said  her  lesson,  and  performed  the  task  that  had  been 
assigned  her,  pulled  him  by  his  sleeve  to  excite  attention,  and  began  to 
repeat  her  little  speech  again :  at  this,  the  father,  bursting  into  tears, 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  after  pressing  her  to  his  breast  for  some 
minutes,  gave  her  to  an  attendant,  without  speaking ;  an  incident  which 
put  some  of  the  spectators  in  mind  of  the  parting  of  Hector  with  Astyanax. 

The  states  of  Sweden  being  assembled,  after  the  death  of  Gustavus,  the 
marshal  of  the  diet  proposed  to  crown  Christina,  by  virtue  of  a  decree 
which  had  declared  the  daughters  of  the  posterity  of  Charles  the  Ninth, 
the  father  of  Gustavus,  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne.  A  member 
of  the  order  of  peasants,  whose  name  was  Larssen,  when  he  heard  this 
proposition,  cried  out,  "  Who  is  this  Christina,  the  daughter  of  Gustavus  ? 
let  us  see  her ;  let  her  be  brought  to  us." 

The  marshal  immediately  went  out  and  returned  with  Christina,  whom 
he  brought  in  his  arm  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  The  peasant  went 
up  to  her,  and  having  considered  her  very  attentively,  cried  out,  "  Yes, 
this  is  she  herself;  she  has  the  nose,  the  eyes,  the  forehead  of  GnstsTHs, 
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and  we  will  have  her  for  our  sovereigD/*  She  was  immediately  seated  on 
the  throne,  and  proclaimed  queen ;  and  from  that  time  she  showed  great 
pleasure  in  appearing  in  her  regal  capacity. 

Russia,  having  sent  ambassadors  soon  after  her  accession,  to  ratify  its 
alliance  with  Sweden,  the  attendants  of  Christina  were  apprehensive  that 
the  rude  appearance  of  these  strangers,  their  great  number,  their  long 
beards,  their  uncouth  habits,  their  singular  address,  and  the  ferocity  even 
of  their  politeness,  would  alann  her ;  but  she,  who  had  been  delighted 
with  the  apparatus  of  war,  was  not  likely  to  be  terrified  by  the  ministers  of 
peace.  She  not  only  received  them  without  the  least  appearance  of  dis  • 
composure,  but  assumed  an  air  of  importance,  and  a  look  which  seemed 
intended  to  strike  them  with  awe,  and  which  was  not  without  its  effects, 
for  it  impressed  them  with  a  sense  of  her  dignity,  as  the  daughter  of  a 
hero  and  a  king. 

Christina  discovered,  even  in  her  infancy,  what  she  afterwards  expres- 
sed in  her  memoirs, — an  invincible  antipcohy  for  the  employments  and 
conversation  of  women !  and  she  had  the  natural  awkwardness  of  a  man, 
with  respect  to  all  the  little  works  which  generally  fall  to  their  share.  She 
was,  on  the  contrary,  fond  of  violent  exercises,  and  such  amusements,  as 
consist  in  feats  of  strength  and  activity ;  she  had  also  both  ability  and 
taste  for. abstract  speculations,  and  amtued  herself  with  language  and  the 
sciences,  particularly  those  of  legislation  and  government ;  she  derived 
her  knowledge  of  ancient  history  from  its  source ;  and  Polybius  and 
Thucydides  were  her  favourite  authors.  While  she  was  thus  improving 
her  infancy,  by  studying  the  arts  of  peace,  the  Generals  Weimar,  Banier, 
Torstenson  and  Wrangel;  sustained  the  glory  of  the  Swedish  arms  in  the 
thirty  years'  war,  which  rendered  Germany  at  once  desolate  aud  illus- 
trious. 

Christina  having  attained  her  eighteenth  year,  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1644,  took  the  reigns  of  government  into  her  own  hands,  and  was  in 
every  respect  able  to  manage  them.     As  she  was  the  sovereign  of  a  pow- 
erful kingdom,  it  is  not  strange  that  almost  all  the  princes  of  £urope 
aspired  to  her  bed :  among  others  were  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  the 
Elector  Palatiue,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  King  of  Portugal,  the 
King  of  Spain,  the  King  of  the  Romans,  Don  John  of  Austria,  Si^mund 
of  Rakocci,  count  and  general  of  Cassovia ;  Stanislaus,  kingof  Poland : 
John  Cassimir,  his  brother,  and  Charles  Gustavus,  duke  of  JDeux  Ponts, 
of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  family,  son  of  her  fsther  the  great  Gustavus*s 
sister,  and  consequently  her  first  cousin.    To  this  nobleman,  as  well  as  to 
all  his  competitors,  she  constantly  refused  her  hand,  but  she  caused  him  to 
be  appointed  her  successor  by  the  states.    Political  interests,  difference 
of  religion,  and  contrariety  of  manners,  furnished  Christina  with  pre- 
tences for  rejecting  all  her  suitors  3  but  her  true  motives  were  the  love  of 
independence,  and  an  unconquerable  aversion  which  she  had  conceived, 
from  her  infancy,  against  the  yoke  of  marriage.     "  Do  not  force  me  to 
marry,"  said  she  to  the  states,     ''for  if  I  should  have  a  son,  it  is  not 
more  probable  that  he  should  be  an  Augustus  than  a  Nero.'* 

An  accident  happened  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  which  gave  her  a 
remarkable  opportunity  of  displaying  the  strength  and  equanimity  of  her 
mind. 

As  she  was  at  the  chapel  of  the  castle  of  Stockholm,  assisting  at  divine 
service  with  the  principal  lords  of  her  court,  a  poor  wretch,  who  was  dis- 
ordered in  his  mind,  came  to  the  place  with  the  design  of  assassinating  her. 
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This  tnai),  who  had  been  one  of  the  tutors  of  the  college,  and  was  thea  in 
the  yigour  of  his  age;  chose  for  the  execution  of  his  plan  the  moiDent  in 
which  the  assembly  was  performing  what  in  the  Swedish  church  is  called  an 
ACT  OF  RECOLLECTION,  a  Silent  and  separate  act  of  devotion  performed  bjr 
each  individual  kneeling,  and  hiding  the  fiace  with  the  band.  Tskiog 
this  opportunity,  he  rushed  through  the  crowd,  and  mounted  aballostrade 
within  which  the  queen  was  upon  her  knees.  The  Baron  Brahi,  chief 
justice  of  Sweden,  was  alarmed,  and  cried  out :  and  the  guards  crossed 
their  partisans,  to  prevent  his  coming  further  ;  but  he  struck  them 
furiously  aside,  leaped  over  the  barrier,  and  being  then  dose  to  the  queen, 
made  a  blow  at  her  with  a  knife,  which  he  had  concealed,  without  a 
sheath,  in  his  sleeve.  The  queen  avoided  the  blow,  and  pushed  the 
captain  of  her  guards,  who  instantly  threw  himself  upon  the  assassin,  and 
seized  him  by  the  hair  :  all  this  happened  in  less  than  a  moment  of  time. 
The  man  was  known  to  be  mad,  and  therefore  nobody  supposed  that  he 
had  any  accomplices ;  they  therefore  contented  themselves  with  locking 
him  up,  and  the  queen  returned  to  her  devotion,  without  the  least 
emotion  that  could  be  perceived  by  the  people,  who  were  much  more 
frightened  than  herself. 

On.e  of  the  great  affairs  which  employed  Christina,  when  she  was  on 
the  throne,  was  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  She  had  sent  two  pleoipotai- 
tiaries  to  the  congress :  one  was  Oxenstiem,  whose  father,  the  grand 
chancellor,  had  been  justly  honoured  with  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
great  Gustavus,  and  who  had  governed  Sweden  with  an  authority  almost 
absolute,  during  the  minority  of  Christina,  who  soon  b^an  to  be  weary 
of  his  yoke,  which  was  by  no  means  easy  or  light :  the  other  was  Salvias, 
lord  privy  seal,  who  alone  had  the  queen's  confidence,  and  was  let  into 
the  secret  purposes  of  her  mind.  He  pushed  on  the  peace  with  all  his 
power,  according  to  the  queen's  desire ;  but  Oxenstiem,  on  the  contrary, 
who  knew  that  peace  would  diminish  the  importance  of  his  family,  threw 
a  thousand  difficulties  in  the  way :  the  peace,  however,  so  much  desired, 
and  so  necessary,  in  which  so  many  clashing  interests  were  reconciled, 
and  so  many  claims  ascertained,  was  at  last  concluded  in  the  month  of 
October,  1648.  The  success  of  the  Swedish  arms  rendered  Christina  the 
arbitress  of  this  treaty,  at  least  as  to  the  affairs  of  Sweden,  to  which  this 
peace  confirmed  the  possession  of  many  important  countries.  Christina,  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  affair,  rewarded  Salvius  by  raising  him  to  the  rank  of 
senator,  a  dignity  which  till  then  had  always  been  a  prerc^ative  of  birth, 
but  which  Christina  thought  she  had  a  right  to  confer  upon  merit. 

No  public  event  of  importance  occurred  during  the  rest  of  Christinas 
reign,  for  there  were  neither  wars  abroad,  nor  troubles  at  home.  This 
quiet  might  be  the  effect  of  chance,  or  it  might  also  be  the  efiiect  oi  a 
good  administration,  and  the  great  personal  reputation  of  the  queen ;  and 
the  love  her  subjects  entertained  towards  her,  ought  to  lead  us  to  this 
conclusion. 

Her  reign  was  that  of  learning  and  genius  :  she  drew  about  her,  wher- 
ever she  was,  all  the  distinguished  characters  of  her  time ;  Grotius,  Pascal 
Bochart,  Des  Cartes,  Cassendi,  Saumaise,  Naud^,  Vossius,  Heinsios, 
Meibom,  Scudery,  Menage,  Lucas,  Holstenius,  Liambecius,  Bayle,  Madame 
Dacier,  Filicaia,  and  many  others.  The  arts  never  fiail  to  immortalize 
the  prince  who  protects  them,  and  almost  all  these  illustrious  persons 
have  celebrated  Christina  in  poems,  letters,  or  literary  productions  of 
some  other  kind,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  now  foi^otten.    They 
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fonn»  however,  a  general  cry  of  praise,  and  a  mass  of  testimonials,  which 
may  be  consider^  as  a  solid  basis  of  reputation.  Among  the  few  of 
these  pieces  that  are  still  particulariy  remembered,  is  a  Latin  epigram, 
in  which  Bochart  draws  an  ingenious  parallel  between  Christina  and  the 
queen  of  Sheba : 

Ilia  dooenda  snis  Salamonem  invisit  ab  oris: 
Undique  ad  banc  docti,  quo  doceantur,  eunt. 

Christina  may,  however,  be  justly  reproached  with  want  of  taste  in 
not  properly  assigning  the  rank  of  all  these  persons,  whose  merits,  though 
acknowledged,  were  all  unequal  :  particularly  for  not  having  been 
sensible  of  the  superiority  of  Des  Cartes,  whom  she  di^;usted,  and  at 
last  wholly  neglected.  The  rapid  fortune  of  the  adventurer  Michon, 
known  under  the  name  of  Bourdelot,  and  brought  prominently  into  notice 
by  her  countenance  and  liberality,  was  also  a  great  scandal  to  literature. 
He  had  no  pretensions  to  learning  ;  and  though  sprightly,  was  indecent ; 
he  was  brought  to  court  by  the  learned  Saumaise,  and  for  a  time  drove 
literary  merits  entirely  out  of  it,  making  erudition  the  object  of  his 
ridicule,  and  exacting  from  Christina  an  exorbitant  tribute,  to  the 
weakness  and  inconstancy  of  her  sex  :  for  even  Christina,  with  respect  to 
this  man,  showed  herself  to  be  weak  and  inconstant :  when,  at  last*  she 
was  compeUed,  by  public  indignation,  to  banish  this  unworthy  minion, 
she  distinguished  him  by  marks  of  the  greatest  confidence,  and  heaped 
presents  upon  him  with  a  shameless  prodigality.  Yet  he  was  no  sooner 
gone,  than  her  r^ard  for  him  was  at  an  end.  She  was  ashamed  of  the 
fevour  she  had  shown  him,  and  in  a  short  time  thought  of  him  only  with 
hatred  and  contempt ;  and  though  she  did  afterwards  correspond  with 
him,  it  was  only  to  make  him  subservient  to  her  taste  for  literature,  which 
he  had  for  a  time  suspended,  by  giving  him  commissions  for  such  valuable 
books  as  appeared  in  France,  where  Bourdelot  was  bom,  and  whither  he 
retired. 

This  Bourdelot,  during  his  ascendancy  over  the  queen,  had  supplanted 
Count  Magnus  de  la  Grarde,  son  of  the  constable  of  Sweden,  who  was  a 
relation,  a  favorite,  perhaps  the  lover,  of  Christina.  Madame  de  Motteville, 
who  had  known  him  when  ambassador  in  France,  says,  in  her  memoirs, 
that  he  spoke  of  his  queen  in  terms  so  animated  and  respectful,  that  every 
person  concluded  his  attachment  to  be  more  ardent  and  tender,  than  a 
mere  sense  of  official  duty  could  have  produced. 

This  nobleman  feU  into  disgrace,  because  he  showed  an  inclination  to 
govern  3  while  Bourdelot  seemed  to  aim  at  nothing  more  than  to  amuse, 
and  concealed,  under  the  unsuspected  character  of  a  droll,  the  real  ascen- 
dancy which  he  exercised  over  the  queen's  mind  and  conduct. 

Scudery  having  obtained  permission  to  dedicate  his  Alaric  to  her,  she 
was  so  weak  as  to  require  him  to  strike  out  of  the  poem  some  verses,  in 
which  he  had  complimented  the  Count  De  La  Garde,  who  was  then  quite 
out  of  favour  :  but  Scudery  had  the  noble  fortitude  and  energy  to  answer, 
"  that  he  would  never  destroy  the  altar  on  which  he  had  sacnficed." 

About  this  time  an  accident  happened  to  Christina,  which  brought  her 
into  still  greater  danger  than  that  which  has  been  already  noticed. 
Having  given  orders  for  some  ships  of  war  to  be  built  at  the  port  of 
Stockholm,  she  went  to  see  them,  when  she  heard  they  were  finished  :  and 
as  she  was  going  on  board  of  them,  across  a  narrow  plank,  with  Admiral 
Fleming,  his  foot  slipping,  he  fell,  and  he  drew  the  queen  with  him  into 
the  sea,  which  in  that  place  was  ninety  feet  deep.    Anthony  Steinberg, 
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the  queen's  first  equerry,  instantly  threw  himself  into  the  water,  laid  hold 
on  her  robe,  and  with  such  assistance  as  was  given  to  him,  got  the  queen 
on  shore ;  during  this  aecident,  her  recollection  and  presence  of  mind  was 
such,  that  the  moment  her  lips  were  above  water,  she  cried  out,  "Take 
care  of  the  admiral."  When  she  was  rescued  from  the  water,  she  diaco- 
vered  no  emotion  either  by  her  gesture,  or  countenance,  and  she  dined 
the  same  day  in  public,  where  she  gave  a  humorous  account  of  her 
adventure. 

Though  at  first  she  was  fond  of  the  power  and  splendour  of  royalty,  she 
began  at  length  to  feel  that  it  embarrassed  her  ;  and  the  same  love  of 
independence  and  liberty,  which  had  determined  her  against  marriage,  at 
last  made  her  weary  of  die  crown.  As,  after  the  first  disgust,  it  (crew  nune 
and  more  irksome  to  her  every  day,  she  resolved  to  abdicate  the  throne, 
and  in  1 652,  communicated  her  resolution  to  the  senate.  The  senate 
zealously  remonstrated  against  her  resolve,  in  which  they  were  joined  bj 
the  people,  and  even  by  Charles  Gustavus  himself,  who  was  to  succeed 
her ;  she  yielded  to  their  importunities,  and  continued  to  sacrifice  her  own 
pleasure  to  the  will  of  the  public,  till  the  year  1654,  and  then  she  earned 
her  design  into  execution. 

It  appears,  by  one  of  her  letters  to  M.  Canut,  the  French  ambassador, 
in  whom  she  placed  great  confidence,  that  she  had  meditated  this  project 
more  than  eight  years ;  and  that  she  had  communicated  it  to  him  five 
years  before  she  carried  it  into  effect.  The  ceremony  of  her  abdication 
was  a  mournful  solemnity,  a  mixture  of  pomp  and  sadness,  iu  which 
scarcely  any  eye  but  her  own  was  dry.  She  continued  firm  and  compos- 
ed throughout  the  whole,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  prepaured  to  remove 
into  a  country  more  favourable  to  science  than  Sweden. 

Concerning  the  merit  of  this  action,  the  world  has  always  been  divided 
in  opinion ;  it  has  been  condemned  alike  by  the  learned  and  the  ignorant, 
the  trifler  and  the  sage;  it  was  admired,  however,  by  the  great  Cond^: 
"  How  great  was  the  magnanimity  of  this  princess,'*  says  he,  "  who  ooaU 
so  easily  give  up  that  for  which  the  rest  of  mankind  are  continaally 
destroying  each  other,  and  which  so  many,  throughout  their  whole  UveSi 
pursue,  without  attaining."  It  appears  from  the  works  of  St.  Evremond, 
that  the  abdication  of  Christina  was  at  that  time  the  universal  topic  of 
speculation  and  debate  in  France. 

Christina,  besides  abdicating  her  crown,  abjured  her  religion ;  but  this 
act  was  universally  approved  by  one  party,  and  censured  by  another;  the 
papists  triumphed,  and  the  protestants  were  offended. 

No  prince,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  ever  showed  so  much  joy  oa 
being  restored  to  his  kingdom,  as  Christina  did  in  quitting  hers.  When 
she  came  to  a  little  brook,  which  separates  Sweden  from  Denmark,  she 
got  out  of  her  carriage,  and  leaping  over  to  the  other  side,  exclaimed  in  a 
transport  of  joy,  "  At  last  I  am  free,  and  out  of  Sweden,  whither,  I  hope, 
1  shall  never  return,'*  a  sentiment,  however,  more  selfish  and  narrow, 
than  patriotic  and  liberal.  She  then  dismissed  her  women,  and  laid  bj 
the  habit  of  her  sex  :  "I  would  become  a  man,"  said  this  singular  being; 
''  yet  I  do  not  love  men  because  they  are  men,  but  because  they  are  not 
women." 

She  made  her  abjuration  at  Brussels*  whi&te  she  saw  the  great  Cond^» 
who,  after  his  defection,  made  that  city  his  asylum.  "  Cousin,"  said  she, 
"  who  would  have  thought,  ten  years  agonoi  that  we  should  have  met  at 
this  distance  from  our  coimtries."  But  there  happened  anotheroircumstance 
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less  likely  than  their  meeting — ^the  great  coldness  with  which^  after  they 
had  been  drawn  towards  each  other  by  mutual  admiration,  they  came 
together  at  last,  when  the  interview  which  they  had  both  so  ardently 
desired,  took  place.  The  Prince  of  Cond^  demanded  to  be  received  with 
the  same  honours  that  had  been  shown  to  the  Archduke  Leopold,  at  his 
interview  with  the  queen  -,  but  this  she  refused.  The  prince,  therefore, 
determined  to  see  her  incognito,  and  with  that  view  he  got  into  her 
apartment  among  the  crowd  ^  the  queen  knew  him  the  moment  she 
perceived  him,  by  a  picture  which  had  been  given  to  her,  and  was  about 
to  give  him  a  reception  suitable  to  his  rank;  but  the  prince,  finding 
himself  discovered,  instantly  withdrew,  and,  perceiving  that  the  queen 
followed  to  bring  him  back,  he  turned  about  and  said,  "  Madam,  all  or 
nothing/*  From  this  time  they  never  saw  each  other  but  by  chance, 
with  great  coldness  and  mutual  discontent. 

The  inconstancy  of  Christina's  temper  appeared  from  her  going  from 
one  place  to  another ;  from  Brussels  she  went  to  Rome ;  from  Rome  to 
France,  and  from  France  she  returned  to  Rome  again ;  after  this  she 
went  to  Sweden,  where  she  was  not  very  well  received ;  from  Sweden  she 
went  to  Hamburg,  where  she  continued  one  year,  and  then  went  again  to 
Rome;  from  Rome  she  returned  to  Hamburg,  and  again  to  Sweden, 
where  she  was  received  still  worse  than  before,  upon  which  she  went  back 
to  Hamburg,  and  from  Hambui^  proceeded  again  to  Rome :  she  intended 
another  journey  to  Sweden,  but  it  did  not  take  place,  any  more  than  an 
expedition  into  England,  where  Cromwell  did  not  seem  well  disposed  to 
receive  her ;  and  a^fter  many  wanderings,  she  at  last  died  at  Rome. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  her  joumies  to  Sweden  had  a  motive  of 
necessity,  for  her  appointments  were  very  ill  paid,  thouflh  the  states  often 
confirmed  them  after  her  abdication,  but  to  other  places  she  was  led 
merely  by  a  roving  disposition ;  and  what  is  more  to  her  discredit,  she 
always  disturbed  the  quiet  of  every  place  she  came  into,  by  exacting 
greater  deference  to  her  rank  as  ex-queen,  than  she  had  a  right  to  expect, 
and  by  continually  exciting  and  fomenting  intrigues  of  state.  She  was 
indeed  always  too  busy,  even  when  she  was  upon  the  throne :  for  there 
was  no  event  in  Europe  in  which  she  was  not  ambitious  of  acting  a 
leading  part.  During  the  troubles  in  France,  excited  by  the  faction  cidled 
the  Fronde,  she  wrote  with  great  eagerness  to  all  the  interested  parties^ 
officiously  offering  her  mediation  to  reconcile  their  interests,  and  calm 
their  passions,  the  secret  springs  of  which  it  was  impossible  she  should 
know  :  this  was  first  thought  a  dangerous,  afterwards  a  ridiculous, 
behaviour.  During  her  residence  in  France,  she  gave  universal  disgust, 
not  only  by  violating  all  the  customs  of  the  country,  but  by  practising 
others  directly  opposite.  She  treated  the  ladies  of  the  court  with  the 
greatest  rudeness  and  contempt :  when  they  came  to  embrace  her,  she 
being  in  a  man's  habit,  cried  out,  *'  What  a  strange  eagerness  have  these 
women  to  kiss  me  ?     Is  it  because  I  look  like  a  man  >" 

But  though  she  ridiculed  the  manners  of  the  French  court,  she  was  very 
solicitous  to  enter  into  its  intrigues.  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  then  very 
young,  was  enamoured  of  Mademoiselle  Mancini,  niece  of  Cardinal 
Maxarin  :  Christina  encouraged  their  passion,  and  offered  her  service : 
"  I  would  fain  be  your  confidant,"  said  she,  "  if  you  love,  you  must 
marry." 

The  murder  of  Monaldeschi  is  to  this  hour  an  inscrutable  mystery : 
many  particulars  have  been  unfolded  by  the  famous  trinitarian  friar  of 
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Fontainebleau,  who  confessed  himself  inthe  gallery  ies  cerfs^  and  who 
him  assassinated »  but  they  do  not  remove  the  veil.  Whatever  was 
Monaldeschi's  crime,  whatever  were  the  rights  of  Christina,  and  however 
specious  the  pretences  by  which  flattery  and  cunning  influenced  the 
supine,  or  corrupt  lawyers  to  justify  the  murder,  the  fact  itself  was  most 
flagitiously  wicked. 

It  is,  however,  of  a  piece  with  the  expressions  constantly  used  in 
Christina's  letters,  with  respect  to  those  against  whom  she  was  offended, 
for  she  scarcely  ever  signified  her  displeasure,  without  threatening  the  life 
of  the  offender.  "  If  you  fail  in  your  duty,"  said  she  to  her  secretary, 
whom  she  had  sent  to  Stockholm  after  her  abdication,  "  not  all  the  power 
of  the  king  of  Sweden  shall  save  your  Hfe,  though  you  should  take  abater 
in  his  arms.*' 

In  the  affair  of  the  Franchises,  the  pretended  rights  of  which  she 
asserted  with  great  haughtiness,  she  wrote  thus  to  the  pope's  oflKcers. 
"  Take  my  word,  that  those  whom  you  have  condemned  to  die,  shall,  if 
it  please  God,  live  some  time  longer,  and,  if  it  happens  that  thej  die  a 
violent  death,  be  assured  they  shall  not  die  alone.*' 

A  musician  having  quitted  her  service  for  that  of  the  Duke  of  SaToy, 
she  was  so  transported  with  rage  as  to  disgrace  herself  by  using  the 
following  language,  in  a  letter  written  with  her  own  hand  :  "  He  lives 
only  for  me :  and  if  he  does  not  sing  for  me,  he  shall  not  sing  long  for 
any  body.  It  is  his  duty  to  live  only  in  my  service  j  and  if  he  does  not, 
he  shall  surely  repent  it." 

Bayle  was  also  threatened  very  severely,  for  having  said  that  the  letter 
which  Christina  wrote,  upon  the  revocation  of  the  e£ct  of  Nantz,  was  a 
remnant  of  protestantism  :  but  he  made  his  peace  by  apologies  and 
submission.  ^ 

Upon  the  whole,  she  appears  to  have  been  an  uncommon  mixture  of 
faults  and  great  qualities,  which,  however  they  might  excite  fear  or  respect, 
were  by  no  means  amiable.  She  had  wit,  taste,  and  learning  :  she  was 
indefatigable  upon  the  throne,  great  in  private  life,  firm  in  misfortunes, 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and,  except  in  the  love  of  letters,  inconstant 
in  her  inclinations.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  fickleness  is, 
that  after  she  had  abdicated  the  throne  of  Sweden,  she  intrigued  for  that 
of  Poland.  She  was,  in  every  action  and  pursuit,  violent  and  ardent  in 
the  highest  degree ;  impetuous  in  her  desires,  dreadful  in  her  resentment, 
and  fickle  in  her  conduct.  She  says  of  herself,  "  That  she  was  mbtmstfnl, 
ambitious,  passionate,  haughty,  impatient,  contemptuous,  satirical, 
incredulous,  undevout,  of  an  ardent  and  violent  temper,  and  extremely 
amorous,"  a  disposition,  however,  to  sensuality,  her  pride  and  her  virtue 
always  conquered.  In  general,  her  failings  were  those  of  her  sex,  and  her 
virtues  the  virtues  of  manhood. 
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This  pamphlet  is  the  production  of  John  Jeremie,  Esq.,  a  native  of 
Guernsey,  who  in  early  life  was  an  advocate  at  the  bar  of  that  island, 
which  he  quitted  to  accept  the  office  of  chief  judge  of  St.  Lucia.  In 
1832,  he  was  appointed  procureur  and  advocate  general  of  Mauritius,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  judges  of  Ceylon.     To  Guernseymen,  the  bare  mention 
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of  his  name  would  be  sufficient,  but  as  this  Magazine  is  gradually 
extending  iu«  circulation  in  England,  this  brief  remark  becomes  in  some 
degree  necessary. 

Though  we  are  induced  more  particularly  to  notice  this  publication, 
on  account  of  the  local  interest  that  must  attach  to  any  publication 
emanating  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jeremie,  yet  we  hesitate  not  to  declare, 
that  the  contents  of  this  pamphlet,  if  not  of  European  importance,  ought 
at  least  to  be  known  to  every  subject  of  the  British  empire.  Such  an 
exposure  of  colonial  misrule, — such  a  display  of  pusillanimity  in  the  local 
governors, — such  flagrant  injustice  to  a  judicial  functionary, — such  a  tame 
and  crouching  spirit  as  the  home  government  has  displayed  to  the 
malcontents  of  the  Mauritius, — it  has  seldom  been  our  misfortune  to 
peruse.  The  first  removal  of  Mr.  Jeremie  by  the  governor.  Sir  John 
Colville,  was  an  act  of  the  most  disgusting  imbecility :  his  second  recal 
by  Lord  Stanley,  was  a  mean  and  pitiful  homage  paid  to  a  lawless  band 
of  pirates,  freebooters,  and  slave  dealers.  Indeed,  we  hesitate  not  to  state 
that  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  the  dignity  of  the  British  nation,  were 
both  shamefully  compromised  on  these  two  occasions,  a  declaration  in 
which  all  our  readers  will  concur,  after  perusing  the  following  remarks. 
But,  in  order  that  the  public  may  more  clearly  understand  the  facts  of  the 
case,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  Mauritius,  before  the  arrival,  or  even  the  appointment  of,  Mr. 
Jeremie ;  for  it  is  believed  by  many,  who  pin  their  faiUi  on  the  sleeves  of 
itinerant  slanderers,  that  the  island  was  tranquil  before  his  landing,  and  that 
he  personally  caused  all  the  subsequent  disturbances  by  his  opposition  to 
the  slave  trade.  Now  this  is  a  most  erroneous  view  of  the  question,  for 
it  will  be  shown,  first,  that  the  Mauritius  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion  before 
the  name  of  Mr.  Jeremie  was  even  heard  of  by  the  colonists,  and, 
secondly,  that  slavery  was  a  mere  pretence  set  up  to  cover  far  different 
objects.  We  shall  commence  with  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  this 
colony  since  it  became  a  British  settlement,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
give  it  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Jeremie  himself. 

*'  Mauritius,  taken  by  capitulation  from  the  French,  in  1810,  and  ceded, 
unconditionally,  to  .the  British  crown,  in  the  year  1814,  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Indian  ocean,  and  from  its  commanding 
position,  of  the  highest  importance  as  a  strong  hold  in  time  of  war,  and 
a  place  of  commercial  deposit  and  refit  in  time  of  peace  -,  it  has  also 
become  of  some  consequence  from  the  extensive  cultivation  of  colonial 
produce,  which  has  been  of  late  established  by  English  capital.  Its 
population,  taken  generally,  may  be  said  to  amount  to  about  one  hundred 
thousand  souls,  of  whom  say  sixty- three  thousand  were  slaves ;  the 
remainder  consisting  of  about  one-third  white,  and  two-thirds  coloured 
inhabitants,  the  great  majority  of  whom  still  speak  the  French  language, 
and  continue  attached  from  custom  to  the  habits  of  their  former  country ; 
though  many,  especially  the  native  coloured  population,  are  at  the  present 
moment,  warmly  and  sincerely  desirous  of  continuing  under  the  dominion 
of  the  British  crown,  convinced  that  they  may  at  last  succeed  in  obtaining 
tolerable  protection.  This  colony  is  partly  governed  by  the  modern  law 
of  France,  partly  by  that  hasty  and  eccentric  species  of  legislation,  termed 
the  "  L^slation  Interm^diaire,"  introduced  by  each  of  the  many 
ephemeral  governments  which  ruled  in  Ftance  from  1789  to  1803,  and 
partly  by  local  regulations.'* 

Mauritius,  from  its  isolated  position,  has  always  cherished  false  ideas  of 
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independence  and  importance.  A  large  portion  of  its  present  population 
detest  the  British,  as  they  are  now  cat  off  from  sources  of  gain  by  which 
they  were  formerly  enriched.  While  annexed  to  France,  ^ey  plundered 
our  Indian  commerce  by  their  privateers,  and  even  reduced  the  Malay  and 
Lascar  seamen  to  slavery,  a  violation  of  international  law  scarcely 
credible.  The  persons,  now  deprived  of  these  sources  of  profit,  are  they 
who  abhor  the  dominion  of  England,  and  '*  this  party,'*  says  Mr.  Jeremie, 
"  has  ever  been  supported  by  most  of  the  legal  profession — ^the  colonial 
magistracy  and  the  bar.*'  Since  Mauritius  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  these  malcontents  have  secretly  imported  arms  and  other  .ammuni- 
tions of  war»  for  what  purposes  we  shall  see  presently.  But  beifore  they 
broke  out  into  avowed  and  open  rebellion,  this  faction  worked  secretly  on 
the  passions  of  the  populace,  and  usued  inflammatory  circulars,  recom- 
mending the  formation  of  a  political  union.  As  a  specimen,  we  subj^Hn 
the  first  and  last  paragraphs  of  one  of  these  documents  : — 
"  Inhabitants  of  Mauritius, 

''Menaced  by  our  most  cruel  enemies,  we  flock  in  crowds  to  the 
principal  town  of  the  colony,  to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  alarms,  the  cry 
of  which  has  echoed  through  our  districts.  From  all  sides  the  peacxable 
inhabitants  arrive  in  town,  drawn  away  from  their  agricultural  labours  by 
new  anxieties  and  apprehensions.  Every  year,  alas !  we  may  well  say 
every  month,  some  disastrous  news  arrives  from  the  metropolis  of  the 
empire,  from  that  mother  country,  which  to  us  alone  has  shown  herself  a 
pitiless  step-mother  (mardtre.y* 

After  a  warm  encomium  on  the  local  authorities,  it  concludes  thus  : — 

"  Let  us  send  to  England  a  man  devoted  to  our  interests,  a  represeuta- 
tive  of  our  country ;  and  if,  after  all  our  efforts  to  avert  the  tempest 
ready  to  burst  upon  us — ^if  we  are  again  refused — ^if  again  menaced — ^then, 
inhabitants  of  Mauritius,  prepare  yourselves  to  prove  to  the  whole  worid, 
that  under  the  most  modest  exterior,  and  under  the  appearance  of  that 
mildness  of  character  which  has  been  so  often  abused,  you  possess  noUe 
hearts,  capable  of  repelling  by  force  injustice  and  oppression.*' 

This  document  was  signed  by  D'Epinay,  Dupont,  and  Guibert,  the  first 
being  the  leader  of  a  self-created  representative  body,  who  actually 
bearded  the  government.  In  1826,  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  with  a  view  to 
render  the  slave  amelioration  measures  more  acceptable,  convened  a 
meeting  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  to  advise  with  him  on  this  singie 
and  specific  object,  and  then  it  ought  to  htve  been  dissolved  ;  but  this 
was  not  the  case,  and  D*Epinay  continued  its  existence,  and  turned  it 
into  a  political  engine.  This  demagogue  was  by  them  dispatched  on  an 
embassy  to  London,  and  during  his  absence  the  "  order  in  council,**  dated 
February,  1830,  consolidating  the  slave  laws — arrived  in  the  island.  Tliis 
gave  rise  to  a  loud  and  angry  expression  of  feeling  at  the  Mauritins.  It 
was  then  that  the  governor.  Sir  Charles  Colville,  convened  the  executive 
council,  consisting  of  himself,  the  chief  judge,  Mr.  Blackburn,  and  the 
commandant  of  the  garrison — but,  incredible  as  ii  may  seem,  they  not 
only  winked  at  an  overt  act  of  rebdlion,  but  promised  to  testify  as  kiiherio 
to  the  loyalty  of  the  colonists.  This  occurred  in  April,  1831.  One  sin^ 
hct  stated  by  Mr.  Jeremie  abundantly  proves  the  imbecility  and  cowardice 
of  the  executive  and  judicial  authorities :  it  is  this :  Two  thousand  four 
hundred  cases  of  violation  of  the  slave  laws  remained  unpunished. 

Taking  fresh  courage  from  the  timidity  of  the  government  the  malcon- 
tents now  converted  &e  colonial  committee  into  a  permanent  representa- 
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tive  body,  and  appointed  local  sections  to  correspond  with  the  committee 
of  Port  Louis.  They  then  determined  to  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes, 
refusing  even  the  rates  levied  for  cleaning  the  capital  town.  In  short,  the 
colony  was  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion.  It  was  illegal  for  any  public 
functionary  to  hold  any  property,  direct  or  indirect,  in  slaves,  but  this  was 
laughed  to  scorn.  In  April,  1831,  a  new  legal  charter  was  promulgated, 
containing,  inter  alia,  the  following  proviso  :  '*  That  no  judge  of  the  court 
of  appeal,  nor  the  judge  of  the  tribunal  of  first  instance,  nor  the  supplant 
of  the  said  tribunal,  nor  the  procureur-general,  nor  the  advocate-general 
thereof,  nor  the  judge  of  the  court  of  vice-admiralty,  nor  any  surrogate  of 
such  judge,  shall  be  the  owner  of  any  slave,  nor  be  the  proprietor  of,  or 
have  any  share  or  interest  in,  any  land  cultivated  by  the  labour  of  slaves, 
either  directly  or  by  any  person  or  persons  as  a  trustee  or  trustees  for 
him  ;  and  each  of  the  said  several  officers  is  hereby  declared  incompetent 
to  be,  or  act  as  the  mani^er,  overseer,  agent,  or  attorney  oC  for,  or  upon 
any  plantation  or  estate  within  the  said  island  or  its  dependencies.** 

And  now  we  come  to  a  fieict  affirmed  by  Mr.  Jeremie,  so  monstrous  and 
revolting,  that  had  it  been  announced  under  less  authority,  we  could  not 
have  given  credence  to  it.  We  give  it  in  his  own  words.  "  This  order 
was  promulgated  on  the  16th  August  of  the  same  year,  and  on  the  30th 
of  that  month  the  magistrates  were  appointed  under  it.  Every  one  of 
the  gentlemen  so  appointed,  except  the  advocate-general,  was,  at  that 
time,  in  utter  defiance  of  this  recent  law,  concerned  in  slave  property  or 
slave  cultivation.*' 

Such  was  the  state  of  affiurs,  when  D*Epinay  returned  from  his  mission 
to  London.  Though  the  home  government  had  made  many  concessions 
to  the  colony,  yet  this  demagogue  was  discontented,  having  failed  to 
secure  the  legal  recognition  of  the  representative  assembly,  and  also  (for 
he  had  the  matchless  impudence  to  prefer  this  request)  a  written  pledge 
that  the  law  should  not  take  its  course  with  regard  to  slaves  imported 
illicitly.  He  now  estaUished  a  newspaper  caUed  the  "  Cerneen,"  to 
promote  his  own  views.  Just  about  this  time  a  rumour  reached  Mauritius, 
that  the  government  contemplated  the  promulgation  of  another  order  in 
council  regarding  slave  amelioration ;  this  was  the  celebrated  order  of 
November,  1831,  information  of  which  intention  reached  the  colony  in 
the  early  days  of  February,  1832.  The  colonial  committee  determined  to 
take  time  by  the  fore-lock,  and  entered  into  a  compact,  ratified  by  oath, 
of  which  it  is  right  to  set  forth  the  following  clauses. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Mauritius  learn  that,  not  satisfied  with  all  the  evils 
inflicted,  whether  proceeding  from  weakness,  or  ignorance,  or  from  a 
culpable  connivance  on  the  part  of  ministers,  with  a  fanatical  sect  which 
pretends  to  govern  the  state,  they  have  now  stated  their  intention  to 
publish  another  order  in  council,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  cannot  be  published  in  the  colonies  without  becom- 
ing  the  signal  of  a  civil  war. 

"  Mr.  John  Irving,  the  agent  of  the  island  of  Mauritius,  in  London, 
has  protested  with  energy  against  this  work  of  iniquity  and  spoliation, 
against  this  manifesto,  which  would  excite  the  slaves  to  revolt.  The  wise 
remonstrances  of  this  member  of  parliament  have  not  been  attended  to ; 
respectable  merchants,  connected  by  interest  with  the  colony  of  Mauritius, 
have  assembled ;  they  have  also  drawn  up  very  judicious  observations ; 
and  with  a  view  of  presenting  them  to  Lord  Howick,  they  have  applied 
for  an  audience,  which  has  been  refused. 
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'*  The  law  of  nature  commands  the  inhabitants  of  Mauritias  to  resist 
laws  which  have  become  too  criminal ;  they  are  exercising  a  legitimate 
defence — there  is  no  right  against  right ;  wherefore  the  undersigned  declare 
on  honour,  and  on  oath,  that  in  case  a  new  law  should  be  sent  to  their 
island  to  be  promulgated,  tending  to  augment  the  powers,  already  too 
odious,  of  the  protector,  (that  is  of  the  protector  of  slaves,)  to  diminish 
the  authority  of  their  masters,  or  to  unsettle  property  on  any  pietenoe, 
then  they  swear  that  they  will  absolutely  refuse  to  execute  any  one  of  the  Imts 
published  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 

"  Consequently,  they  will  furnish  no  more  returns,  of  slave  registrations 
— they  will  not  make  the  declarations  prescribed  by  the  orders  in  council, 
laws,  ordinances,  and  proclamations  on  the  subject — they  will  not  pay 
any  taxes  or  duties,  and  they  will  hereafter  consider  what  remains  to  be  dime, 
if  force  should  be  employecf  to  compel  them  to  promote  their  own  des- 
truction." 

Now,  this  seems  strong  enough  to  warrant  the  vengeance  of  the  law ; 
here  is  libel,  and  treason,  and  incendiarism,  with  a  vengeance  3  moreover, 
this  manifesto  was  followed  up  by  drilling  and  training  the  natives,  to  put 
them  in  a  condition  to  fight  the  king*s  troops ;  and  besides,  noctuznal 
patrols  were  established  by  the  insular  malcontents,  without  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  local  government  to  repress  this  assumption  of  insulting 
authority.  Even  the  members  of  the  bar  were  called  in,  to  aid,  by  their 
eloquence  or  their  chicanery,  this  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  hatr«l  on  one 
side,  and  contempt  on  the  other,  brought  the  representative  of  tlie 
sovereign  of  England  to  the  lowest  level  of  degradation.  But  prolix  as 
this  introductory  statement  of  ours  may  appear,  we  still  must  give  some 
farther  extracts,  not  only  to  vindicate  the  conduct  and  character  of  our 
spirited  and  talented  countryman,  John  Jeremie,  but  to  justify  ourselves 
for  the  severe  censure  we  have,  in  the  commencement  of  this  article,  cast 
on  Sir  Charles  Colville,  and  Lord  Stanley. 

The  malcontents  printed  a  pamphlet,  placing  a  copy  in  each  of  the 

fuard-houses.  We  give  some  extracts.  The  pamphlet  is  entiUed  "  The 
)elirious  Cries  of  a  Colonist.*'  Listen,  people  of  Guernsey,  who  fed 
for  your  injured  compatriot :  attend,  people  of  Guernsey,  who  are 
sensible  to  justice.  "  This  law  of  spoliation,  of  fire,  of  blood,  of  poison — 
this  in&mons  production  of  the  most  cowutUy  and  infernal  fanaticism  ! 
The  hangman  of  the  dragonades,  the  crusaders  understood  religion,  as  the 
negrophile  sect  understand  humanity :  but  at  least  they  cut  their  enemies 
throats  while  the  latter  were  armed.  They  often  fell  upon  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  aggressors.  In  dying  they  enjoyed  their  revenge/*  &c.  &c. 
Again  :  "  But,  what !  will  no  power  on  earth  hear  our  piercing  cries  ? 
Will  they  not  raise  their  voices  for  us  ?  These  Englishmen  are  ogres ; 
but  you  Frenchmen,  you  are  not  wicked,  you  are  only  misled ;  your 
hearts  were  ever  open  to  pity ;  you  can  sympathise  with  great  misfbrtuiies. 
You  wish  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  our  slaves  ;  you  seek  their 
emancipation  -,  as  soon  as  liberty  can  become  for  them  a  blessing,  we 
wish  it  as  you  do.  (The  lying  hypocrites ! )  Will  you  not  remember  that 
the  unfortunate  isle  of  FVance  is  peopled  with  Frenchmen?  Shall  we 
implore  in  vain,  with  joined  hands,  the  sacred  law  of  nations  ?  Yes,  it  is 
in  vain  !  an  infernal  policy  replies — non-intervention." 

The  pamphlet  thus  concludes  :  ''  Colonists,  my  friends,  my  countrymen, 
hear  my  advice :  it  is  inspired  by  despair.  In  this  abominable  subversion 
of  right )  crime !  — what  do  I  say  >  agunst  such  an  aggression,  in  such  a 
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case,  crime  becomes  heroism,  a  sublime  virtue  :  assassination,  fire,  poison, 
every  means  of  conquering  are  good  -,  the  surest  are  the  best  -,  destroy 
those  soldiers,  blind  instruments  of  your  massacre,  those  degraded  samples 
of  humanity,  devested  of  will  and  thought,  who  have  been  trained  into 
obedient  tigers — send  in  all  directions,  imploring  on  bended  knees  the 
protection  of  a  flag,  and  if  you  should  not  obtain  it,  well  then,  hoist  the 
black  flag !  Let,  then,  the  wish  of  philantropism  be  accomplished  !  We 
will  have  no  more  slaves ;  embrace  your  Africans  on  the  putrifying  bodies 
of  your  enemies  -,  no  more  sugar,  coffee,  or  commerce ;  cover  your  island 
wiUi  provisions  alone  -,  declare  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  com- 
merce of  India ;  you  will  have  fifty  thousand  armed  men  ;  teach,  if  it  be 
requisite,  your  wives  to  inflict  the  death-blow  on  their  own  offspring.  I 
defy  all  the  forces  of  England  to  take  you  :  you  wiU  conquer  the  English 
in  their  trade,  and  enrich  yourselves  with  th^ir  spoils/* 

We  have  been  thus  copious  and  minute  in  exhibiting  the  real  state  of 
the  Mauritius  before  the  arrival,  or  even  the  official  appointment  of  John 
Jeremie,  because  the  ignorant,  spiteful  vulgar,  who  pick  up  vague  rumour 
on  any  filthy  dunghill  whereon  they  may  chance  to  recline  with  some 
vapid  retailer  of  the  small  haberdashery  of  gossip,  have,  with  an  impu- 
dence and  ignorance  scarcely  parallelled,  industriously  reported  that  he, 
John  Jeremie,  obiginated  aU  the  disturbances  in  the  colony.  But  the 
preceding  statement  must  convince  every  man  of  common  sense  and 
common  honesty,  (and  as  to  the  vile  pecus,  the  hircine  host  obscene,  they 
may  unheeded  regale  on  their  favorite  and  constitutionally  nutritious 
garbage,) — ^we  say,  that  every  man  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty 
must  admit  that  the  Mauritius  was  convulsed  with  treason,  insubordina- 
tion, and  incendiarism,  long  before  John  Jeremie  was  even  heard  of,  and 
moreover,  that  he  was  appointed  to  an  important  judicial  office  when,  at 
the  very  commencement  of  his  duty,  an  immense  arrear  of  enormously 
flagitious  crime  was  ripe  and  ready  for  his  judgment. 

We  have  brought  our  readers  to  the  month  of  June  or  July,  1832  :  and 
let  them  now  understand  that  John  Jeremie  has  arrived  at  the  Mauritius, 
clothed  with  the  office  of  procureur  and  advocate  general.  But  it  may 
be  as  well  to  offer  a  remark  or  two,  by  way  of  perspicuity,  on  the 
duties  and  prerogatives  of  this  situation ;  and  here  we  shall  agaifi  copy 
Mr.  Jeremie*s  own  words.  ''The  office  of  procureur  and  advocate 
general  has  been  assimilated  to  that  of  an  English  attorney  general,  and 
they  are  so  fisr  similar  that  both  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  public  prosecutor ; 
but  here  the  analogy  ends.  The  procureur  general  among  U&e  French, 
as  the  lord  advocate  in  Scotland  and  the  fiscal  in  other  countries,  is 
an  executive  magistrate,  and  the  head  of  that  important  magisterial 
department ;  the  decrees  of  the  courts  of  law,  he  enforces,  and  his 
administrative  powers  are  also  extremely  extensive ;  he  is  responsible  to 
the  governor  done,  and  has  under  his  direction  and  controul  the  police 
force  of  the  country.*'  In  effect,  when  Mr.  Jeremie  arrived  at  Mauritius, 
owing  to  the  usurpations  of  the  local  bar,  who  never  expected  to  see  an 
Englishman  in  this  office,  the  procureur  and  advocate  general  was  the 
main-spring  of  the  government,  executive  and  political,  under  the  gover- 
nor. "As  to  the  advocate  generalship,"  continues  Mr.  Jeremie,  "this 
was  a  nondescript  sort  of  appointment,  which,  setting  aside  the  admiralty 
business,  had  been  recently  carved  out  of  the  French  office,  with  a  view 
of  having  an  English  independent  law  officer,  principally  to  conduct  slave 
prosecutions,  and  occasionally  to  advise  government :  a  purpose  evaded 
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with  the  usual  dexterity  by  a  local  enactment,  which  directed  that  iH 
slave  prosecutions  should  be  referred  to  the  " minisfh'e  public"  i. e.  to 
the  department  presided  over  by  the  procureur  general,  and  then  by 
inserting  a  clause  in  the  advocate  general's  commission,  esqpressly  stBting 
that  he  was  not  to  be  a  member  of  the  "  minisihre  public,**  By  this 
means  the  whole  aim  in  creating  this  new  office  (which  had  not  lasted  m 
months)  was  defeated. 

The  malcontents  of  the  Mauritius  knew  enough  of  Mr.  Jeremie's  chs- 
racter,  to  be  assured  that  he  would  not  suit  their  purposes,  for  an  upright 
judge  was  to  them  an  object  of  horror.  They,  therefore,  petitioned  the 
governor  to  prevent  his  landing,  which  was  refused  :  they  then  convened 
the  colonial  assembly,  and  it  was  proposed  to  attack  the  king  s  troops,  a 
motion  negatived  by  a  small  majority.  However,  this  meeting  adopted 
the  following  resolutions :  First,  That  no  business  should  be  carried  on— 
no  taxes  paid.  Secondly,  That  the  courts  of  law  should  be  closed. 
Thirdly,  That  no  attention  should  be  paid  to  orders  from  the  police. 
All  these  resolutions  were  sent  to  the  guard-houses.  At  length,  Mr. 
Jeremie  landed  under  the  protection  of  a  small  naval  squadron,  the  king  s 
troops,  and  the  insular  police,  and  he  says  ''  that  every  third  person  met 
in  the  streets  was  armed,'*  the  town  resembling  a  citadel.  The  insorgenti 
next  attempted  to  massacre  the  87th  regiment,  which  had  to  pass  through 
a  wood,  in  which  openings  had  been  cut  to  allow  the  persons  concealed 
to  take  a  clear  aim.  On  the  day  that  Mr.  Jeremie  was  installed  mtohii 
office,  he  was  assaulted  on  the  very  threshold  of  thecourt-hoase,  collared, 
and  struck.  All  these  outrages  were  left  unpunished,  and  as  Mr.  Jeremie 
very  truly  remarks,  "  the  occurrences  of  this  day  proved  even  to  the  most 
cautious  and  timid,  that  the  courts  of  justice  were  the  agents,  not  of  the 
king,  but  of  the  insurgent  government." 

The  malcontents,  thus  encouraged  by  the  imbecility  of  Sir  Charla 
Colville,  held  another  meeting,  in  which  they  insisted  on  the  most  extnn- 
gant  concessions,  too  long  for  us  to  enter  upon,  but  the  nne  qua  mm  «u 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Jeremie,  which  was  to  be  *'  the  pledge  of  peace,  and 
of  their  submission  to  law.*'  These  treasonable  proposals  were  carried  bf 
acclamation,  and  copies  of  them  forwarded  to  the  governor.  When  tfaete 
addresses  had  all  reached  him,  Sir  Charles  ColviSe  showed  them  to  the 
procureur  and  advocate  general,  pointed  out  the  number  of  signatures, 
and  requested  to  know  whether  Mr.  Jeremie  would  leave  the  island. 
"He  answered  distinctly,  never:  to  offer  personal  resistance  to  the 
governor,  he  observed  would  be  folly — madness ;  such  an  order,  tba«fore, 
as  would  leave  him  no  alternative,  and  would  amount  to  moral  force,  he 
would  obey,  and  nothing  short  of  it."  Sir  Charles  next  asked  BIr. 
Jeremie,  if  he  would  go  to  London,  as  the  deputy  of  the  island,  to  treat 
in  their  behalf  for  the  redemption  of  the  slaves.  Mr.  Jeremie  said,  that  he 
fully  approved  of  the  idea ;  but  that,  as  he  came  out  as  procureur  genendi 
he  should  consider  the  acceptance  of  any  other  post,  as  a  desertion  of  his 
duty.  Shortly  after  this  interview,  another  meeting  was  held,  when  Mr. 
D*£pinay  demanded  an  order  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Jeremie,  whidi  wu 
seeonded  by  Colonel  Draper,  an  official  member  of  council,  head  of  the 
customs,  and  formerly  of  the  registrar  of  slaves  department.  Thus  was 
Mr.  Jeremie  shamefully  abandmied  by  the  government.  Sir  Charies 
Colville  then  issued  the  order  for  his  removal. 

An  immense  mob  collected  in  the  streets,  and  as  his  carriage  drove  to 
the  barracks,  from  whence  he  was  to  embark,  he  was  pelted  with  stoneS} 
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and  his  coachman  so  severely  wounded  that  he  was  confines!  several  days 
in  the  hospital.  So  imminent  was  the  danger  of  )ife,  that  Mr.  Jeremie 
fired  his  pistols^  when  the  cowardly  ruffians  took  to  their  heels.  Before 
he  left  the  island,  he  collected  evidence  which  proved  that  the  attack  on 
him  was-  premeditated ',  that  it  was  intended  to  prove  fatal ;  and  that  the 
lives  of  his  party  were  saved  by  the  means  that  he  took  to  repel  it.  Nor 
is  this  all.  These  miscreants  had  actually  fitted  out  an  armed  vessel  to 
capture  the  merchantman  which  conveyed  him  to  England,  and  had  not 
the  captain  skilfully  changed  his  course,  Mr.  Jeremie  would  have  been 
captured  off  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  where  his  ship  was  chased. 

After  Mr.  Jeremie  had  reached  London,  and  reported  himself  to  Lord 
Goderich,  then  colonial  secretary,  he  was  sent  back  to  Mauritius,  and 
Sir  Charles  Colville  was  replaced  by  Sir  William  Nicolay.  Mr.  Jeremie 
then  resolved  to  bring  the  violaters  of  the  law  to  justice,  but  without 
success.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  enter  into  details :  suffice  it,  then, 
to  say,  that  the  judges  were  all  interested  in  slave  property,  and  protected 
each  other,  and  all  simDar  culprits,  and  that  the  right  of  challenge  was 
not  allowed.  Our  unfortunate  countryman  was  now  recalled  by  Lord 
Stanley,  and  thus  a  firm  and  upright  judge  was  deprived  of  his  office  for 
discharging  his  duty.  On  his  second  emoarkation  "  every  British  flag  in 
the  harbour  lowered  half-mast  high,  in  token  of  their  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation.** Such  was  the  conduct  of  Lord  Stanley  towards  a  public 
functionary,  who  within  the  last  three  years  has  traversed  fifty  thousand 
miles,  encountered  the  assassin  on  shore,  and  the  pirate  at  sea  5  whose 
fate  it  has  been  for  ten  years  to  face,  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  every 
peril  to  which  life  is  subject,  whether  from  the  ocean,  the  climate,  or  the 
hand  of  man. 

Infamous,  however,  as  has  been  the  treatment  experienced  by  Mr. 
Jeremie,  the  policy  of  the  British  government  has  been  most  degrading. 
Who,  reader,  do  you  suppose  is  the  successor  of  Mr.  Jeremie  ?  Why,  Pros- 
per D'Epinay,  the  man  who  figures  so  prominently  in  these  transactions, 
and  who  is  rewarded  for  his  treason  by  a  high  judicial  appointment !  And 
to  make  this  insult  more  glaring,  the  nomination  was  thus  announced  by 
the  governor. 

"  The  governor  being  also  desirous  to  make  his  own  sentiments  known 
to  the  inhabitants,  takes  the  first  opportunity  which  presents  for  this 
purpose,  by  the  very  recent  nomination  of  one  of  the  colonists  to  a  situa- 
tion of  the  greatest  confidence,  and  his  excellency  is  highly  gratified  that 
his  choice  on  the  present  occasion  has  ftilly  met  the  views  of  his  Majesty's 
government  5  Mr.  D'Epinay  having  been  named,  by  express  command 
from  the  king,  to  the  situation  of  procureur  and  advocate  general.**  Not 
satisfied  with  this  disgusting  fulsome  panegyric,  the  governor  then  quotes 
the  very  words  of  the  secretary  of  state,  which  are  equally,  if  not  more, 
nauseous.  "I  have  now  to  signify  to  you  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  that 
you  appoint  to  the  office  of  procureur  and  advocate  general,  Mr.  Prosper 
D*£pinay,  gentleman,  whose  talents  and  acquirements  appear  to  have 
merited  for  him  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  that  colony  : 
and  whose  high  personal  character  offers  the  most  satisfactory  security 
that,  if  he  accepts  this  office,  he  will  fulfil  its  duties  with  loyalty  and  fidel- 
ity, and  with  the  determination  to  use  all  his  exertions  to  conciliate  those 
political  discussions  and  judicial  controversies  which  have  disturbed  the 
colony  for  the  last  three  years.'* 

Any  further  comment  from  us  is  unnecessary. 
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Wace  commences  his  poem  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  necessity 
of  composing  histories,  in  which  the  actions  of  great  men,  and  memon- 
ble  events,  may  be  recorded.  After  this  introduction,  he  proceeds  to 
investigate  the  origin  of  the  Normans,  and  explain  the  etymology  of  ibeir 
name.  He  says  they  came  from  the  North,  in  a  country  under  the 
celestial  chariot,  by  which  he  means  the  constellation  Ursa  Major,  or  the 
Great  Bear.  This  cluster  of  stars  is  called  to  this  day,  among  the  peasants 
of  Normandy,  "  the  Chariot,"  "the  Chariot  of  David,"  "the  Chariot  of 
Saint  Martin  */'  and  in  England  the  country  people,  especially  in  tiie  Nor- 
thern districts,  call  it  " King  Charles's  Wain,"  and  "the  Waggoner." 
Our  author  derives  Normandy  from  Northmen,  the  men  of  the  North 
giving  the  name  of  their  native  home  to  the  newly  acquired  province  of 

Neustria. 

Man  en  Engleiz  et  en  Koreiz* 

Senefle  hem  in  Francheiz  : 

Juatez  ensemle  North  d  man 

Ensemle  ditez  done  Northman 

Co  e9t  horn  de  North  en  Roman  zf 

De  i^o  Tint  li  non  as  Normanz. 

Normanz  solent  estre  apel^t 

£  Normendie  k'il  ont  popl6, 

Por  ^o  Ilo  Normanz  la  poplerent 

Ki  exi  la  terre  conversi^'rent.  |  Vers,  109  to  118. 

After  alluding  to  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Northmen,  and  digbtlj 
mentioning  Bier  and  Hasting,  the  two  first  Norwegian  chiefs  who  invaded 
France,  Wace  relates  an  old  tradition  which  declares,  that,  after  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  some  of  the  survivors  arrived  in  Denmark,  and  as 
the  leader  of  this  party  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Danaus,  he  called  the 
people  Danes,  and  the  country  Danemark.  These  nations  worshipped 
Tur,  or  Thor,  and  sacrificed  human  victims  on  his  altars.  Many  towm 
in  Normandy  derive  their  name  from  this  heathen  idol,  such  as  Tour, 
Tourville,  Tourlaville,  Toumebut,  &c. 

Our  author  next  describes  the  method  adopted  among  the  northern 
states  to  free  themselves  from  a  redundancy  of  population.  When  & 
man  had  a  numerous  fiamily,  he  was  bound  to  support  them  till  thev 
reached  to  manhood,  at  wluch  time  the  sons  drew  lots  for  the  paternal 
inheritance,  and  those  who  lost  their  chance  were  then  compelled  to 
emigrate,  and  seek  their  fortune  in  a  foreign  land.  This  singular  usage, 
not  only  recorded  by  the  Norman  historians,  but  also  insist^  on  by  the 
French  and  English  annalists  of  the  middle  ages,  is  not,  however,  con- 
firmed by  any  historical  document  in  northern  literature.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  received  with  some  reserve.  Bier,  the  son  of  king  Lotroc, 
at  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  mother,  and  with  the  approbation  of  Itis 
fiELther,  set  out  on  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  Hasting,  one  of 
the  most  daring  and  skilful  of  the  Norwegian  adventurers.  Some  of  the 
old  chroniclers  affirm  that  this  Hasting,  Hastain,  Hasteng,  or  Hasteoc, 
for  his  name  is  thus  variously  spelt,  was  a  native  of  Champagne  j  but 
this  requires  proof.  Indeed,  the  entire  history  of  Hasting  and  Bier,  or 
Bioern  Cot6  de  Fer,  is  very  obscure,  and  their  real  exploits  have  been 
mixed  up  with  a  great  deal  of  fiction.  There  exists  no  record  whatever 
of  their  achievements  in  the  Scandinavian  historians.    We  shall  see  pre- 

*  £n  tangne  da  Nord.  t  £n  langue  RomaDe. 

t  Ont  coutume  d'etre  appel^.  ||  Demeordrent. 
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sendy  that  they  were  entirely  strangers  to  many  devastations  committed 
in  France  and  Normandy^  which  have  been  attributed  to  them. 

Wace  next  enlarges  on  the  preparations  made  for  the  voyage :  he 
describes  the  stowing  of  provisions,  and  explains  the  various  weapons 
with  which  these  marauders  were  armed,  such  as  pikes,  spears,  swords, 
and  bows  and  arrows.  They  set  sail  with  a  fiedr  wind,  and  reach  the 
coast  of  France,  entering  the  river  Somme,  and  landed  in  the  anciently 
called  territory  of  Ponthieu,  a  district  in  Picardy,  of  which  Abbeville  is 
the  Cf4>ital.  Here,  according  to  Wace,  they  burnt  several  towns  in  the 
old  province  of  Amiens,  TAmienois,  as  well  as  the  churches  of  St.  Quen- 
tin,  St.  Meart,  and  St.  Martin.  He  narrates  their  atrocities  in  the  follow- 
ing nervous  lines. 

Viles  antrenti  homes  ocistreDt, 

Fames  poijurent,*  aveir  priBtrent 

Mult  oiSBiez  en  fans  plorer 

Homes  braire,  fitmes  crier 

Tot  voloient  destniire  ^  prendre 

N'i  avek  ki  les  pout  deefendre.  Ven.  280. 

Wace  borrowed  the  facts  of  this  part  of  his  poem  from  Dudon  de  St. 
Quentin  and  William  de  Jumieg^,  who  have  led  him  astray  from  the 
truth.  These  authors,  indeed,  have  too  long  been  regarded  as  veracious 
chroniclers,  and  they  have  imposed  on  their  readers,  in  imputing  to  Has- 
ting a  large  proportion  of  the  calamities  which  befel  the  province  of 
Normandy.  We  shall  endeavour  to  show,  in  another  place,  that  the 
ravages  attributed  to  Hasting,  were  really  perpetrated  by  several  other 
chieftains,  and  that  they  belong  to  difTerent  periods.  Suffice  it,  for  the 
moment,  to  say  that  the  military  expeditions  which  terminated  in  the 
destruction  of  Rouen  and  the  principal  monastic  establishments  bordering 
on  the  Seine,  occurred  in  times  antecedent  to  those  in  which  Hasting 
flourished,  and  that  they  were  commanded  by  other  leaders. 

After  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  the  empire  was  divided  among  his 
sons,  and  became  a  prey  to  civil  war.  The  disunited  and  enfeebled  state 
of  the  country  templed  the  Northmen  to  seek  plunder  from  the  inhabit- 
ants, and,  quitting  Picardy,  they  entered  into  Normandy.  They  pillaged 
the  abbey  of  Fecamp,  and  that  of  Jumieges  :  they  then  advanced  against 
Rouen,  and,  after  having  sacked  that  capital,  they  marched  on  to  Paris. 
They  next  invaded  the  Cotentin,  pillaged  the  abbey  of  Ham  and  St. 
Marcouff,  and  two  other  towns  called,  by  Wace,  Revenominic  and  Abillant, 
at  present  unknown,  Saireport  next  felt  their  vengeance,  which  M.  De 
Gerville  thinks  was  Barfleur.  They  then  set  fire  to  the  abbey  of  Visaire, 
now  called  Licomet,  in  the  parish  of  Vicel,  near  Barfleur.  Many  other 
towns  in  the  Cotentin  suffered  similar  horrors,  some  of  which  do  not  now 
exist,  or  if  they  do,  they  have  names  very  different  from  those  by  which 
they  are  designated  in  the  Roman  de  Rou,  such  as  Meliant,  Latolette, 
Saint  Andrew,  and  PaiUart.  These  particulars  are  interesting  to  the 
antiquarian,  for,  as  Wace  was  a  native  of  Jersey  and  a  resident  at  Bayeux, 
doubtlessly  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  country, 
and  he  could  have  had  no  possible  motive  to  enumerate  the  pillage  of 
towns,  unless  they  had  really  been  in  existence. 

Hasting  and  his  followers  next  invaded  Brittany,  and  after  committing 
the  most  dreadful  ravages,  they  embarked  on  board  their  fleet,  intending 
to  land  in  Italy  and  lay  siege  to  Rome.     They  reached  the  coast  of 

•  Violent. 
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Tuscany,  and  encamped  before  Luna,  a  town  which  they  mbtook  for 
Rome.  This  town  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Luna,  which 
Lttcan  relates  was  deserted  in  his  time.  Wace  describes  it  as  be&utilal, 
and  says  that  it  was  called  after  the  moon,  on  account  of  its  splendour. 

Bele  vile,  bele  cnntr6e, 

Fu  la  cit6  Lune  apelee, 

£t  k  lane  fu  compar^e, 

Si  com  la  lune  de  clart^ 

De  resplendor  et  de  belte, 

Les  esteilles  sormonte  h  vaint 

Ke  nule  de  rienz  ne  I'afaint ;  * 

Si  fu  plu  noble  h  plus  bele. 

La  cit6  ke  Ten  lune  apele.  Ven,  490. 

One  of  the  choristers  attached  to  the  cathedral  had  prophesied  the 
arrival  of  a  horde  of  freebooters,  and  much  faith  seems  to  have  been 
reposed  in  his  prediction,  for  when  Hastaing  arrived  before  the  town,  he 
found  it  in  a  complete  posture  of  defence,  the  earl,  called  by  Wace  "Li 
Quens,'*  having  collected  his  troops,  as  well  as  the  bishop.  The  Nonnan 
leader  now  resolves  to  employ  a  stratagem,  seeing  that  he  cannot  carry 
the  place  by  assault.  He  sends  a  messenger  to  the  bishop,  declaring  that 
he  has  no  hostile  intention  i  that  he  has  been  driven  from  his  own 
country  ;  that  hid  fleet  were  forced  on  the  coast  by  stormy  weather; 
and  that  if  his  health  were  not  in  a  very  precarious  state,  he  would  imme- 
diately put  to  sea.  He  asks  leave  to  buy  provisions :  expresses  his  con- 
trition for  the  ravages  he  had  committed  in  France :  and  finiAy  begs  to 
be  baptized,  and  to  be  received  into  the  Christian  church,  for  the  sahradon 
of  his  soul. 

The  people  of  Luna  believe  his  protestations.  His  foUowerB  obtain 
an  necessary  supplies.  Hastaing  is  baptised,  and  then  he  pretends  to  be 
dead.  He  is  put  into  a  coffin,  and  carried  to  the  gates  of  the  town. 
The  deception  produces  such  an  effect  on  the  inhabitants,  that  the  gates 
are  freely  opened  to  the  pretended  mourners :  all  the  clergy  are  in  atten- 
dance to  solemnize  the  obsequies  of  this  new  convert.  The  procession 
enters  the  cathedral :  the  bishop  begins  to  recite  the  funeral  service,  when 
Hastaing  springs  out  of  the  coffin,  draws  his  sword,  and  cleaves  the  poor 
bishop  to  the  brisket.  His  followers  imitate  his  example,  and  a  fearful 
massacre  ensues.  The  Northmen  then  find  out  their  mistake,  and,  being 
exasperated  with  disappointment  at  not  having  captured  Rome,  they 
commit  every  possible  excess,  and  lay  the  town  of  Luna  in  ruins.  Al^er 
this  expedition,  Hastaing  returns  into  France,  and  the  king  of  that 
country,  to  make  peace  with  this  formidable  freebooter,  gives  him  up  fall 
and  free  possession  of  the  province  of  Chartres.  Here  terminates  the 
introduction  to  the  Roman  de  Rou,  in  octo-syllabic  verse :  but  before  we 
commence  the  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  Rou,  or  RoUo,  we  wish  to 
make  one  short  observation. 

This  Italian  expedition  of  Hastaing  has  usually  been  considered  as  fa- 
bulous, although  it  is  narrated  by  all  the  old  Norman  chroniplers.  We 
have  always  thought  differently,  and  we  are  happy  to  see  our  opinion 
supported  by  the  learned  author  of  the  "  Histoire  des  Expeditions  Man- 
times  des  Normands,  vide  tome  premier,  ch.  5.  p.  164-168."  The  veiy 
genera]  tradition  which  prevails,  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
met  itself,  however  it  may  be  coloured  or  exaggerated  in  some  of  its 
details.    The  statement  of  Robert  Wace,  though  much  more  concise  than 

*  Que  rien  n'ea  approche. 
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Uiat  of  Benoit  de  Sainte  Maure,  is  the  best  and  the  most  circumstantial 
that  we  possess  of  the  capture  of  Luna.  After  the  year  859,  it  is  well 
authenticated  that  the  Northmen  had  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  had  established  permanent  settlements.  According  to  the  most 
veracious  of  the  old  annalists,  these  were  the  Normans  who^  in  the 
following  year^  pillaged  Pisa  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  among  which 
we  may  iiuriy  include  Luna.  Moreover,  the  old  chroniclers  mention 
other  Normans,  who,  havipg  descended  the  Seine  in  866,  established 
themselves  in  a  district,  or  canton,  of  Italy :  this  last  account  seems  to 
best  correspond  with  the  expedition  of  Hastaing. 

Wace  opens  his  account  of  Rou,  or  RoUo,  with  drawing  a  paraUel 
between  him  and  Rollo,  in  which  he  exhibits  in  vivid  language  the  many 
superior  virtues  of  the  future  conqueror  of  Normandy.  He  describes 
Hastaing  as  cruel,  lawless,  and  rapacious,  neither  fearing  God,  nor 
respecting  man :  showing  no  mercy  either  to  free  men,  or  to  slaves  -,  a 
mocker  of  holy  ceremonies,  and  a  scourge  to  the  clergy.  Our  Jersey 
poet  paints  him  almost  in  the  Tery  colours  that  Horace  used  in  his  por- 
traiture of  Achilles  : 

Impiger,  iracundus,  inoxorabilU,  acer, 

Jura  neget  sibi  nata,  hie  non  nihil  arroget  armis. 

Our  poet  next  proceeds  to  sketch  out  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 

ancient  Scandinavians,  and  explains  the  plan  they  adopted  to  disembarrass 

themselves  of  their  surplus  poptilation.      He  says  that  polygamy  was 

allowed  among  them,  and  that  the  number  of  children  born  was  truly 

astonishing.     The  land  was  insutiicient  for  their  sustenance,  and  the 

fathers,  at  certain  intervals,  were  wont  to  order  their  elder  sons  to  quit 

the  country  of  their  birth,  and  seek  a  new  home  in  some  foreign  land. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  the  elder  sons  refused  to  emigrate,  and  a 

formidable  league  was  entered  into  among  them^  Rollo  and  his  brother 

Garin*  being  appointed  chiefVi  of  the  revolters.     Though  the  father  of 

these  leaders  was  not  king  of  the  country,  yet  he  was  the  most  powerful 

baron,  and  neither  he,  nor  any  of  his  ancestors,  had  ever  paid  homage 

to  the  Scandinavian  monarchs. .    This  family  continually  attacked  their 

neighbours,  and  seized  their  lands,  f     At  the  period  of  the  order  for 

emigration,  just  mentioned,  the  father  of  Rollo  and  Grarin  died,   and 

Harold  Harfagre,  the  king  of  Denmark,  resolved  on  breaking  down  the 

authority  of  the  two  sons,  and  crippling  the  power  of  this  formidable 

family.     Wace  indulges  his  moralizing  turn  of  thought  on  this  occasion, 

and,  with  much  pathos  and  sentiment,  aDudes  to  the  final  debt  which  all 

must  pay  to  nature. 

Voir  est  ke  nus  ne  naiz,  k'i  n'esteiue  morir, 

£  ki  di  terre  vient,  k  terre  esteut  venir: 

Nus  ne  se  pot  de  mort  trestorner,  ne  fuir, 

Ne  per  aveir  cunquerre,  ne  per  aveir  guerpir.    841-844.  t 

*  This  is  the  same  name  as  Guerin  and  Varin. 

t  The  whole  of  this  narrative  is  in  conformity  with  the  statements  of  Dudon 
and  William  of  Jumieges,  excepting  that  these  historians  call  the  brother  of  Rollo, 
Qurim.  The  particulars  of  the  ori^n  and  youth  of  Rollo,  as  well  as  the  cause  of 
tiia  emigration  are,  however,  fabulous  and  chimerical,  and  have  been  fully  di»- 
proved  i^  Mr.  Depping,  (vide  Histoire  des  Exp^tions  Maritimes  des  Normands, 
iome  2,  c.  8,)  who  has  collected  his  refutation  ih>m  the  researches  of  the  northern 
historians. 

X  This  passage  may  be  thus  rendered  into  modem  French.  Vrai  est  que  tout  ce 
qui  natt  doit  mourir,  et  que  tout  ce  qui  est  venu  de  terre  retoume  en  terre.  Per- 
sonne  ne  pent  6yiter  la  mort,  ni  en  gagoant  des  biens,  ni  en  les  abandonnant. 
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Being  apprized  of  the  intentions  of  the  king,  R(^o  and  his  brotbcr 
make  instant  preparations  for  defence,  and  form  a  league  with  the  eldest 
sons,  who  were  still  in  a  state  of  revolt.  A  battle  ensaes,  in  which  th« 
royal  forces  are  defeated,  on  which  Harold  Har£sgre  offers  the  l»othen 
terms  of  peace,  which  are  accepted.  But  the  king  was  acting  with  dupli> 
city,  while  Rollo  treated  with  him  in  honour  and  good  faiUi,  and  soon 
seizing  an  opportunity,  Harold  suddenly  attacked  them,  decoyed  them  into 
an  ambuscade,  and  put  them  to  rout.  In  this  action,  Garin  was  shun,  and 
Rollo  had  great  difficulty  in  effecting  his  escape.  He,  however,  succeeded 
in  reaching  a  sea-port,  and  crossed  over  to  the  Hebrides.  But  the  king 
was  so  alarmed,  lest  he  might  return,  that  he  razed  all  his  castles  and 
strong  holds  to  the  ground. 

Garin  \  fa  ociz  d  Rou  fu  escapes, 

A  un  port  desor  mer  8*en  est  fuiant  toraez. 

Li  Reis  dobta  k'encor  vousist  Rou  retomer, 

Sis  chastels  fist  abattre,  d  sis  murs  graYanter* 

Sis  mezons  h  sis  viles  d  sis  bois  alumer; 

N'i  lessa  nule  rienz  ke  il  pout  g^ter.t  Ven.  998. 

Rollo  undertook  this  expedition  with  only  six  small  vessels,  and  though 
Wace  says  that  he  landed  in  Scotland,  (EscoceJ  for  so  he  translates  the 
expression^  Scanza  Insula,  used  by  Dudon  and  WiUiam  of  Jumieges,  yet 
we  are  not  to  conclude  that,  with  so  small  a  force,  he  ventured  to  attack 
the  inhabitants  of  the  main  land.  We  are^  therefore,  warranted  in  sap- 
posing  that  he  landed  on  some  one  of  the  cluster  of  islands,  called  the 
Hebrides.  Here  Rollo  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  hears  a  voice  adrising 
him  to  sail  for  England,  where  he  will  learn  how  he  may  return  to  his 
own  country.  This  dream  he  relates  to  a  Christian,  who  professes  to 
interpret  visions.  The  Christian  tells  Rollo  that,  as  he  is  a  pagan,  and 
the  offspring  of  pagan  parents,  he  cannot  hope  to  be  prosperous,  before 
he  has  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  this  fiaith  he  is  destined  to 
receive  from  the  English,  then  called  Angles,  and,  by  a  play  upon  woids. 
Angels.  This  jeu  de  mot  is  not  only  preserved  by  Dudon,  and  William 
of  Jumieges,  from  whom  Wace  has  copied  it,  but  ike  phrase  was  current 
in  much  earlier  days,  for  if  we  are  to  believe  Venerable  Bede,  it  may  he 
traced  up  to  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  on  seeing  some  English 
children,  whose  beauty  was  remarkable,  exclaimed,  '*  They  would  not  he 
English,  but  Angeb,  if  they  were  Christians  -,  Non  Angli,  $ed  Amgdifontit 

si  essent  chriatiam.'*  X 

Rollo  now  sets  sail  for  England, — Elands  on  the  coast, — is  attacked  by 
the  natives, — but  repulses  &em  with  great  slaughter,  and  makes  many 
prisoners.  We  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  historic  truth  in  this  part 
of  the  poem.     Wace  does  not  say  that  the  Norwegian  prince  bad  en- 

*  Gravanter,  for  the  modem  renverser. 

t  Grater,  for  the  moderu  recueiller.  In  Nonnandy,  to  this  day,  if  a  penoo  >« 
utterly  destitute  of  all  resources,  the  current  expression  applied  to  him  is :  II  b'7 
a  plus  rien  k  grater."  Perhaps  the  vulgar  English  verb  *^  to  grab,*'  is  derived  from 
this  root. 

i  The  passage  in  Bede  runs  thus :  Ruisus  ergo  interrogavit  (beatus  Gregorin 
Papa)  quod  esset  vocabulum  gentis  illius.  Responsum  est  quod  angli  Tocarentiir. 
Bene,  inquit  $  nam  et  angelicam  habent  fiiciem  et  tales  angelonun  in  ccbs  deeet 
esse  cohseredes.  (Hist:  Eccl:  Oentis  Angl:  L.  2,  c.  1.)  Or  thus  in  English. 
Then  holy  Pope  Gregory  again  asked  what  was  the  name  of  their  coimtfy.  1^ 
answered  that  they  were  called  Angles.  It  is  well,  repHed  he ;  for  they  have  an 
angelic  physiognomy,  and  such  are  worthy  of  being  the  eo-hein  of  the  angeb  who 
are  in  heaven. 
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ereased  his  forces,  and  if  his  fleet  of  six  small  vessels  was  too  small  to 
encoimge  him  to  make  a  descent  on  the  main  land  of  Scotland,  it  is  not 
credible  that  he  would  have  ventured  on  such  a  step  against  England, 
governed  as  it  then  was  by  Alfred  the  Ghreat.  Waoe,  however,  gives  Rollo 
the  honour  of  a  complete  victory,  saying  that  he  captured  many  of  the 
barons  and  chieftains,  and  imprisoned  them  on  board  his  fleet. 

Descunfiz  fhrent  primes,  poiz  ont  noiant  eu 
li  meillor  de  lor  lioms  out  Daneiz  retenu, 
Multi  ontpris  Barons  d  Vavasors  asez ; 
Daneiz  les  ont  liez,  et  en  lor  n^  g^taz. 
li  homes  du  paiz  ont  mult  espoantez, 
Mult  maldient  li  n^  ki  les  ont  aportez. 

Vers.  971  et  seq. 

After  this  exploit,  Rollo  remains,  during  some  time,  uncertain  what 
course  he  ought  to  pursue.  At  first  he  determined  to  return  to  Denmark, 
and  avenge  himself  on  the  king :  next  he  proposes  to  try  his  fortune  in 
France  :  afterwards,  he  resolves  to  form  a  permanent  settlement  in 
England.  While  he  is  in  this  state  of  doubt  and  vacillation,  he  has 
another  droun.  He  fancies  himself  on  a  mountain  in  France,  so  lofty, 
that  he  can  clearly  see  the  whole  of  the  country  from  its  summit :  on  the 
top  of  this  mountain  was  a  clear  stream  of  the  purest  water.  Rollo  ima- 
gines himself  covered  with  leprosy :  he  bathes  in  this  stream,  and  is 
cleansed.  This  mountain  is  also  full  of  birds,  who  dip  their  wings  in  the 
water.  All  obey  Rollo,  when  he  raises  his  hand  and  calls  them  his  pri- 
soners. The  wings  of  all  these  birds  were  of  a  red  colour.  In  the  morn- 
ing, Rollo  relates  his  dream  to  his  companions,  and  they  send,  as  before, 
for  a  Christian  interpreter,  who  eives  the  following  explanation  :  the 
mountain  in  France,  is  a  symbol  of  holy  church  :  the  fountain,  or  stream 
of  water,  denotes  baptism  :  the  leprosy,  is  original  sin.  "  No  king  or 
emperor,"  said  the  interpreter,  "however  extended  his  dominions,  or 
however  brave  or  numerous  his  troops,  can  find  any  medicine  to  cure  this 
sort  of  leprosy  -,  but  you,  O  Rollo,  will  be  cleansed  from  the  taint  by 
baptism.**  As  to  the  birds  that  dipped  their  wings  in  the  fountain,  they 
were  the  companions  of  Rollo,  who  were  also  to  abandon  paganism,  and 
adopt  Christianity.  The  red  wings  of  the  birds  were  emblems  of  the 
red  shields  of  the  Northmen  ;  and  we  shall  see  in  another  passage  that 
their  gonfalon  was  of  the  same  colour.  The  interpreter  further  assures 
Rollo  that  many  men  of  various  nations,  as  denoted  by  the  birds,  will 
obey  his  authority.  He  is  highly  pleased  with  this  intelligence, — rewards 
the  Christian  interpreter  with  handsome  largesses,-~grants  him  his  free- 
dom,— and  sets  all  his  companions  at  liberty. 

Rollo  now  sends  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  England,  in  which  he 
declares  himself  to  entertain  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  the 
English  :  he  laments  the  recent  affray,  imputing  the  whole  blame  to  the 
natives  who  had  causelessly  attacked  him,  and  protests  that  he  and  his 
followers  only  acted  in  self-defence.  He  at  the  same  time  ofiers  to  go 
personally  to  the  court,  and  give  a  full  explanation  of  the  quarrel,  llie 
messengers  of  Rollo  are  graciously  received :  the  apology  of  the  Norwe- 
gian is  deemed  satisfactory  :  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  agreed  upon  : 
and  the  ambassadors  take  their  leave  loaded  with  honours.  Wace  says 
that  the  reigning  king  of  England  was  Athelstan  ;  but  this  is  an  error. 
Alfred  the  Great  then  swayed  the  sceptre,  nor  did  Athelstan  ascend  the 
throne  before  the  year  925.    Our  poet  has  been  deceived  in  this  point  by 
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Kis  two  usual  guides,  Dudon  and  William  of  Jumieges.  Indeed,  tk( 
whole  of  this  narrative  deserves  but  little  historical  confidence,  whether 
we  regard  the  facts. recorded,  or  the  names  of  many  of  the  parties. 

RoUo  and  his  companions  now  set  sail  from  England,  and  land  in  the 
isle  of  Walcheren.  They  are  opposed  by  the  "  Wacfreiz,"  the  inhibit- 
ants  of  West  Friezeland,  now  called  Zealand.  The  Northmen  are  victo- 
rious, and  plunder  and  devastate  the  country  to  such  a  fearful  extent 
that  a  famine  ensues.  Wace,  then,  tells  us  that  Athelstan  sends  to 
RoUo  a  handsome  present  of  ten  vessels,  laden  with  meat  and  wheat,  and 
manned  by  brave  soldiers  :  "  De  boens  cumbat^ors,  plains  de  grant  harde- 
ment.*'  The  Wacfreiz,  however,  rally,  and  Rembaut,  duke  of  Friez^ 
land,  and  Regnier,  count  of  Hainault,  unite  all  their  forces  and  attack  the 
invaders  :  but  fortune  still  favours  RoUo,  who  repulses  his  opponents, 
notwithstanding  the  desperate  courage  and  unflinching  resolution  oif 
Rembaut,  who  declares  that  he  will  die  by  the  sword  or  be  drowned, 
rather  than  accept  any  terms  of  arrangement  from  the  Norw^ian  leader. 
Rollo,  however,  still  advances  from  conquest  to  conquest,  and  after 
having  overrun  all  the  intermediate  country,  he  arrives  at  the  banks  of 
the  Scheldt,  called  by  Wace  "  TEschard.'*  He  now  captures  the  Count  of 
Hainault,  and  refuses  to  liberate  or  ransom  him,  unless  twelve  of  the 
Norman  chiefe,  who  have  been  taken  prisoners,  are  released.  This  creates 
some  demur  :  but  the  wife  of  Regnier,  fearing  that  Rollo  might  slay  her 
husband,  complies  with  these  terms,  and  sends  in  addition  idl  the  silver 
she  could  collect  from  the  churches.  Regnier  then  quits  the  Normaa 
camp,  after  being  reconciled  to  Rollo,  who  is  reported  by  Wace  to  have 
acted  with  chivalrous  courtesy  towards  the  Count  of  Hainault. 

Ron  fu  mult  deboniurey  de  Regnir  out  pitie, 
D*aler  quite  k  sa  fame  11  dona  plain  congi^. 

im 

These  matters,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  easily  settled, 
as  "  Mestre  Wace**  wishes  us  to  believe.  The  transmission  of  the  silver 
from  the  churches  was  not  a  voluntary  or  spontaneous  act  of  the  Coontess 
of  Hainault,  if  we  are  to  believe  Dudon  and  William  of  Jumieges. 
"  Then  the  wife  of  Regnier  weeping  and  lamenting  on  his  account,  after 
convening  her  principal  barons,  sent  to  Rollo,  saying  that  she  would  restore 
the  twelve  Norman  prisoners  in  exchange  for  her  husband.  Wbereapoo, 
Rollo,  after  having  received  the  deputation,  sent  back  word  to  her: 
Regnier  shall  not  be  delivered,  but  have  his  head  struck  from  his  shoal* 
ders,  unless  you  first  restore  my  twelve  companions,  and  moreover  give 
me  whatever  gold  or  silver  you  may  have  in  your  dominions.**  This 
countess  was  called  Hermangarde.* 

Rollo  then  sails  for  Normandy :  Here  then  we  terminate  oor  first 
notice  of  the  Roman  de  Rou,  as  the  break  is  convenient.  In  our  next, 
our  readers  shall  hear  something  more  of  "  Mestre  Wace.** 

(To  be  coniuui£(L) 

*  The  original  passage  runs  thus :  Tunc  uxor  Rained  flens  et  ^alaninipcreo 
convocatis  ^indpibns  s^ls  misit  at  RoUonemi  ut  pro  duodecim  oomitilMit  eipti> 
redderet  sihi  snum  seniorem.  lUco  RoUo,  suscepta  legatione,  remint  td  esa 
diccns :  non  reddetur  Rainerius  tibi,  sed  deooUabitnr,  nisi  reddideris  prim  d^ 
comities ;  mihi  insuper  dederis  quicquid  auri  est  et  argent!  sui  ducamiois.  1^ 
dassical  scholar  will  not  iUl  to  observe  the  peculiarity  of  the  term  <<  senior/  bert 
used  as  equivalent  to  maritus. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTICES  OF  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

(Oontinned  from  pa^  1 10  of  our  second  Tolame.) 


XoTWiTHSTANDiNO  the  Several  truces  agreed  upon  at  different  times  between 
the  English  and  French,  they  were  so  ill  observed  that  the  war  may  be  said 
to  have  continued  till  the  8th  of  May,  1S60,  when  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace 
ifras  signed  between  the  two  nations,  by  which  king  Edward  ceded  to  the 
French  the  province  of  Normandy,  but  specially  reserved  to.  himself  the 
possession  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

This  treaty  was  respected  up  to  the  year  1360,  when  king  Charles  the 
Fifth,  coming  to  the  French  throne,  declared  war  against  king  Edward,  the 
close  of  whose  rei|^n  was  not  so  marked  by  victory  as  the  early  period. 
Charles,  receiving  intelligence  that  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  had  sailed  with  a 
fleet  of  forty  ships,  to  protect  the  town  of  Rochelle,  which  still  held  out  for 
the  English,  fitted  out  a  considerable  naval  armament,  of  which  he  gave  the 
command  to  Yvon  de  Galles,  a  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  fiither 
(it  was  said)  had  been  put  to  death  by  Edward,  when  he  annexed  that  prin* 
cipality  to  England.  Henry,  kfng  or  Castile,  sent,  at  the  same  time,  some 
vessels  to  join  the  French,  and  their  united  force,  meeting  the  English, 
gained  some  advantage  over  them. 

Yvon  de  Galles,  (as  it  is  said,)  missing  the  French  fleet,  made  a  descent 
on  Guernsey,  popularly  called  from  tradition,  *'  Ladesceniedes  Saragausais,^^ 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  he  had  not  missed  them,  but  attacked  the 
island  both  with  the  French  and  Spanish  divisions.  However,  there  were 
several  warm  engagements,  and  a  great  number  of  men  killed  on  both  sides, 
and  the  ground  on  which  New*Town  is  built,  is  still  known  by  the  name  of 
**'  La  BdUrilley^^  being  the  scene  of  one  of  these  encounters.  Some  French 
authors  have  alleged,  that  Yvon  de  GalJiss  met  a  body  of  Englishmen  in  the 
island,  and  not  only  killed  tour  hundred  of  them,  but  also  forced  the  re- 
mainder to  take  shelter  in  Castle  Cornet,  after  which  he  plundered  the  island. 
Others  make  no  mention  of  any  Englishmen  being  present,  nor  of  any  plun- 
dering at  all,  but  admit  that  four  hundred  men  were  killed,  as  well  as  con- 
firming the  retreat  of  the  remainder  into  Castle  Comet,  adding  that  Yvon 
de  Galles  laid  siege  to  it ;  but  that  soon  afterwards  he  raised  it,  and  sailed 
to  Snain.  As  these  several  accounts  are  very  different  in  their  details,  we 
shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  whole  transaction. 

First :  They  who  assert  that  Englishmen  were  in  the  island  at  the  time  of 
this  invasion,  intend  that  they  were  a  distinct  corps  from  the  islanders.  But 
this  evidently  is  untrue,  for  in  those  days  no  regular  troops  were  sent  over 
from  England,  the  castle,  as  well  as  the  bulwarks  round  tne  island,  being 
wholly  manned  and  guarded  by  the  local  militia.  The  French  authors  who 
insist  on  the  presence  of  these  auxiliary  troops,  wish  merely  to  raise  their 
own  prowess  hy  thus  augmenting  the  strength  of  the  attackea. 

Secondly :  The  retreat  of  the  Guemseymen  into  Castle  Comet  appears  a 
fable ;  for,  if  we  consider  its  situation,  being  in  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  half 
a  mile  from  the  land,  it  was  impossible  for  Uiem  to  have  got  over,  unless  at 
low  water  on  very  great  spring  tides,  when  it  is  certainly  fjracticable  to 
cross  on  foot  during^ about  an  hour.  We  cannot  assume  that  in  those  days 
there  were  boats  simicient  for  the  purpose,  so  that,  in  every  point  of  view, 
this  statement  appears  a  fabrication. 

The  author  of  the  best  authority  on  this  subject  is  M.  de  Chastelet,  who 
wrote  the  history  of  Bertrand  du  Uuesclin,  in  which  he  states,  that  though 
Yvon  de  Galles  was  known  to  be  an  excellent  naval  commander,  and  had 
well-appointed  troops,  yet  all  the  service  he  did  was  to  defeat  four  hundred 
Englishmen  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  without  making  the  least  mention  of 
the  circumstances  alluded  to  by  other  writers.  Consequently,  as  Yvon  was 
contemporary  with  du  Guesclin,  who,  two  years  afterwards,  invaded  Jersey, 
the  memoirs  which  served  to  write  the  history  of  one,  ought  to  be  most 
credited  in  what  relates  to  the  other,  and  though  thisauthor  represents  these 
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four  hundred  men  as  Enf^iflhmen,  it  ib  only  in  general  parlance,  as  being 
subjects  to  the  king  of  England,  and  not  a  distinct  corps  from  the  nitive 
islanders,  except  Aymon  Hose,  the  governor,  which  post  has  been  usually 
held  by  an  English  gentleman. 

This  island  being  much  less  populous  in  those  days  than  at  present,  the 
loss  of  four  hundr^  men  must  have  been  very  considerable,  which  sbowi 
that  a  very  vigorous  opposition  must  have  been  made  by  the  islanders,  tod 
does  honour  to  their  courage.  One  remarkable  fact  is,  that  not  one  of  the 
French  authors  states  the  amount  of  their  loss,  but  we  may  fiurly  presome 
that  it  exceeded  that  of  the  Guemsevmen,  for  though  they  claimed  the  vie. 
tory ,  as  Frenchmen  always  do,  yet  tney  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  island, 
ana  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  aid  not  retire  from  choice,  but  from 
necessity.  There  is  an  old  Guernsey  ballad  on  this  invasion,  which  we  shaU 
insert  in  our  next  number,  as  possessing  some  local  interest,  but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  poet  has  borrowed  most  of  his  facts  from  his  imagination.  He 
is  grossly  in  error  as  to  the  **  champart,**  which  he  says  was  then  first  imposed 
on  the  lands,  in  order  to  ransom  the  island  from  Yvon  de  Galles.  The  hti 
is,  that  the  champart  was  the  original  equivalent  created  on  the  land  by  the 
lords  of  the  manors,  exclusive  of  the  tithes  due  to  the  clergy.  This  is  so 
well  understood,  that  it  is  enumerated  among  the  royal  prero^tives  of  the 
island  of  Guernsey,  in  all  our  extents,  both  before  that  invasion  and  since, 
as  well  of  Jersey,  and  even  in  very  ancient  times  we  have  an  example,  re- 
corded in  Prynne's  Chronicle,  printed  in  1670,  page  473.  It  is  the  foUowin;. 
One  Alix  de  la  Chapele  was  banished  out  of  Guernsey,  for  stealing  thiitjr- 
five  sheafs  of  champart,  which  he  endeavoured  to  palliate  by  all^n;  his 
great  necessities,  and  the  impossibility  he  was  under  of  even  giving  food  to 
his  child;  whereupon  king  Edward  the  First  «ent  an  order  to  Othode 
Gbandison,  then  governor  of  these  islands,  to  examine  into  the  facts,  sad 
send  him  a  certificate  of  all  the  particulars. 

King  Edward  the  Third,  who  had  a  particular  esteem  for  the  islanden. 
and  took  the  greatest  pains  to  establish  tranciuillity  and  maintain  justice, 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  received  a  petition  from  the  inhabitant,  com- 
plaining that  some  persons  had  come  into  the  island,  who  had  usurped  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  and,  by  virtue  of  some  ancient  titles,  had  dispossessed 
many  of  the  liege  subiects  of  their  estates.  The  king  instantly  sent  an  order 
to  the  governor  to  make  strict  inquiries  into  the  subject,  ana  to  punish  sU 
such  intruders.  These  old  titles  appear  to  have  been  produced  bv  the  des- 
cendants o£  those  who  had  forfeited  their  lands  by  disloyalty  and  dissffec- 
tion,  when  the  province  of  Normandy  belonj^  to  the  Englisn  crown,  ss  we 
have  already  stated.  He  also  issued  a  standing  order  for  the  jurats  of  die 
island  to  oblige  fdl  who  had  land  or  revenues  in  the  same,  to  furnish  men 
for  its  defence,  on  any  emergenc^r. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Richard  the  Second, 
son  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Richard  the  Second,  a  baibaroos 
confederacy  was  entered  into  between  the  kin^  of  France  and  0»tile,  the 
object  of  which  was  utterly  to  destroy  these  islands,  as  well  as  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  by  reducing  all  the  houses  to  ashes,  cutting  all  the  trees  down  by  the 
root,  and  committing  every  other  fiendish  act  of  spoliation  that  can  be  ins^ 

gined.  To  carry  this  truly  infernal  design  into  effect,  the  king  of  Castiw 
ound  himself  to  furnish  twenty  gallies,  each  of  them  to  have  on  board  ten 
men  at  arms,  thirty  cross  bowmen,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  mariners, 
exclusive  of  officers,  to  be  maintained  at  the  joint  expense  of  these  two  kings, 
who  were  to  share  the  plunder  in  equal  proportions. 

Notwithstanding  their  diabolical  intentions,  it  does  not  apMsr  that 
Guernsey  was  molested  by  this  expedition,  unless  we  follow  BIr.  Fslfet  "» 
his  citation  from  Foneterailles*  Chronicles,  where  he  asserts  that  the  kings 
of  France  and  Castile  committed  hostilities  against  Guernsey,  the  Jt^ 
before  king  Edward  the  Third  died,  remarking  that  these  marauders  were 
merely  pirates  and  robbers,  seeking  after  plunder.    But  the  treaty  of  ezter- 
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minatioii  was  not  concluded  before  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second }  Mr.  Falle  must,  in  that  case,  have  fixed  the  date  inac- 
curately. 

Our  charters  were  confirmed  by  this  king,  not  only  under  the  patent  itself, 
but  thev  are  further  corroborated  by  manv  inspeximusses  in  the  reigns  of 
succeeding  monarchs.  This  monarch  died  by  poison  or  starvation,  and  some 
authors  have  attributed  the  disaffection  of  his  subjects,  his  deposition,  and 
death,  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having  made  a  truce  with  the  French, 
which  however  did  not  subsist  long,  for,  as  soon  as  king  Henry  the  Fourth 
was  on  the  throne,  Uie  war  began  again  as  fiercely  as  before.  The  French 
fitted  out  a  vast  fleet,  and  divided  it  into  several  squadrons,  with  which  they 
infested  most  parts  of  the  Engjlish  coast,  plundering  and  burning  their  towns 
and  carrying  away  many  prisoners.  In  the  year  1404^  Penhoet,  grand 
admiral  of  France,  plundered  the  Channel  Iiilands,  and  carried  away  very 
considerable  booty,  but,  as  Mr.  Falle  observes,  he  made  no  impression  on 
the  castles. 

As  nothing  important,  worthy  of  historical  record,  which  concerns  these 
islands,  occurred  during  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Fifth,  I  shall  pass  over 
to  that  of  kin^  Henry  the  Sixth,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  was 
very  successful  in  the  war  against  France,  and  favourably  inclined  towards 
this  island,  confirming  all  our  charters  within  a  few  months  after  his  aoces* 
sion  to  the  throne.  Our  merchants  being,  some  time  afterwards,  very  much 
obstructed  in  their  trade  by  the  officers  of  the  customs  in  England,  in  viola* 
tion  of  all  our  privileges,  a  complaint  was  forwarded  to  his  Majesty,  on 
which,  in  the  year  14^  he  sent  express  and  peremptory  orders  to  the  col* 
lectors  and  comptrollers  of  the  ports  of  Plymouth,  Poole,  and  SoiUhampton, 
and  of  all  the  creeks  or  rivers  appurtenant  to  the  same,  forbiddinr  them  to 
exact  from  our  inhabitants  any  other  toll  or  custom  thaa  was  paid  by  those 
of  other  free  ports,  and  in  conformity  with  their  ancient  liberties  and  fran* 
chises.  The  reasons  assigned  by  the  kiuff  are  sufficiently  singular  to  warrant 
us  in  giving  a  translation  of  the  paragraph,  which  follows : 

^*  We  have  been  informed  by  the  humble  representation  of  our  beloved 
the  inhalHtants  of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  which  island  is  one  of  the  free 
ports  of  this  our  realm,  that  whereas  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  said  free 
port  are  bound  to  serve  us,  as  well  on  the  day  of  our  coronation,  as  also  to 
accompany  us  and  conduct  us  whenever  it  is  ejqpedient  for  us  to  cross  the 
sea,  and  go  into  foreign  parts  with  all  the  power  and  forces  they  can  raise, 
and  also  to  attend  us  at  such  times  as  may  oe  required  for  the  space  of  six 
wc^ks  at  their  own  expense,  in  consideration  of  which,  our  noble  progeni- 
tors (whom  God  absolve)  anciently  granted  and  confirmed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  said  island,"  &c.  &c. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  this  charter  was  entered  on  the  records  of 
Dover  Castle.  U  is  evident  from  the  obligatory  duties  described,  which 
compelled  the  inhabitants  to  carry  the  king  over  the  sea,  and  assist  at  his 
coronation,  that  these  were  all  the  services  required  of  them  out  of  tibe 
island,  which  exactly  accords  with  the  spirit  of^the  Earl  of  Anjou's  grant, 
by  which  we  are  exempted  from  serving  abroad,  unless  to  fi>llow  the  Dvike 
ot  Normandy  in  attempting  to  recover  the  English  crown.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that'the  cause  of  their  being  obliged  to  attend  at  the  coronation,  after 
the  separation  from  Normandy,  was  to  keep  up  the  king's  claim  on  that 
duchy,  for  Lord  Coke  says  that  a  seisin  of  the  Channel  ulands  is  a  good 
seisin  in  law  of  the  whole  province,  so  that,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  the 
Guernseymea  were  the  sovereign  special  body  guard,  in  reference  to  his 
title  of  Uuke  of  Normandy. 

Whilst  this  unfortunate  king  was  embroiled  in  an  intestine  war  with 
prince  Edward  for  the  crown,  the  French,  by  the  treachery  of  queen  Mar- 
nrei,  wife  of  Henry,  made  themselves  masters  of  Mont  Orguetl  castle,  at 
Jei 
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of  Jeney,  which  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  we  shall  confine  oursehes  to 
some  few  observations  on  the  ultimate  relief  of  Jersey.  Mr.  Falle  reUtes, 
that  when  Sir  Richard  Arliston  was  come  to  Guernsey  with  some  Eni^linh 
ships,  Philip  De  Carteret  seitt  him  word  that  he  had  the  greatest  possible 
difficulty  in  preventing  the  whole  island  of  Jersey  being  overrun  by  the 
.French  %  whereupon,  continues  Mr.  Falle,  the  admiral,  leaving  his  ships  in 
Guernsey  roads,  hastened  privately  to  Philip  De  Carteret,  and  had  in  inter- 
view with  him  at  his  manor  at  St  Ouen,  and  there  they  had  a  long  consol- 
tation  as  to  the  best  mode  of  recovering  Mont  Orrueil  castle. 

It  seems  strange  to  us  that  the  admiral  should  have  left  his  squsdron  in 
Guernsey  roads,  and  ventured  without  forces  to  land  on  an  island,  the 

£  eater  part  of  which  was  in  possession  of  an  enemy,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
nger  of  his  being  captured  on  the  passage.  However,  shortlv  aner  thh 
real  or  pretended  interview,  the  British  sqwidron  proceeded  to  Jersey,  lod 
blocked  up  the  French  by  sea,  while  the  natives  invested  them  by  hnd. 
The  French,  being  thus  surrounded  on  all  sides,  were  desirous  of  obtaimng 
succour  from  the  main  land,  but  the  difficulty  was  how  to  communicate  with 
Normandy.  According^  to  Mr.  Falle,  they  adopted  the  following  scheme, 
which  is  sufficiently  curious  to  merit  some  remarks. 

.  Though  the  besieged  wanted  but  one  boat  to  convey  intelligence  of  their 
position  to  their  countrymen,  they  caused  two  to  be  built,  one  openly  oa 
the  ramparts  in  view  of  the  besiegers,  another,  near  the  first,  but  concnled 
from  sight  The  workmen  were  ordered  so  to  time  their  blows  that  from 
the  hostile  camp,  no  sound  might  be  heard,  but  what  might  be  supposed 
to  come  from  the  boat  on  the  rampart  By  this  device,  that  which  Jay  out 
of  sight  was  finished,  while  the  workmen  were  still  busy  about  the  other. 
The  Jerseymen,  not  ignorant  what  the  boat  was  intended  for,  but  having  no 
suspicion  of  any  other  uan  the  one  in  view,  the  scheme  might  have  succeeded, 
had  not  an  islander,  whom  the  French  had  constrained  to  work  for  tiwn 
against  their  will,  shot  an  arrow,  with  a  letter  tied  to  it,  into  the  camp  of  the 
besiegers,  by  which  means  the  stratagem  was  disclosed.  The  letter  stated 
that  on  the  following  night  the  finished  boat  would  be  lowered  down  the 
walls  into  the  sea,  ancf  this  being  communicated  to  the  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
a  sharp  look  out  was  kept,  and  the  boat  intercepted. 

How  far  this  account  of  Mr.  Fallens  may  have  ^ined  credit,  we  know  not: 
but  it  appears  to  us  a  pure  fable.  At  the  time  this  event  is  said  to  have  tdcen 
place,  uie  French  were  in  possession  of  six  parishes  in  Jersey,  so  that  thej 
had  plenty  of  places  in  which  to  construct  a  boat  thus  rendering  ail  tbe 
caution  and  craft,  above  described,  utterly  useless.  We  should  not  hare 
enlarged  so  much  on  this  very  idle  story,  had  not  Mr.  Falle  appeared  to  put 
it  forth  with  a  view  of  ascribing  the  deliverance  of  Mount  Oi^eil  castle  to 
the  Jerseymen  alone ;  for  he  has  not  the  candour  or  generosity  to  mention 
the  Guemseymen,  or  render  them  the  justice  they  deserved,  altiiough  ther 
had  a  large  share  in  the  honour  of  its  recapture,  as  we  shall  prove  by  autbeo- 
tic  documents. 

King  Edward,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  which  must  have  been  shortiv 
after  wis  event^  not  only  confirmed  the  ]^tent  of  king  Richard  the  Second 
in  favour  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guernsey,  but  greatly  enlarged  its  provision*, 
ta  consideration  of  the  great  dangers  which  they  had  encountered,  and  tin* 
heavy  losses  they  had  sustained  at  the  reduction  of  Mont  Orgueii  castie, 
whicn  charter  has  since  been  confirmed  by  those  of  queen  Elizalwthand  kim^ 
Charles  the  Second. 

The  greatest  and  most  beneficial  concession  made  to  the  Channel  IsIaiKb 
was  ffranted  under  this  auspicious  reign,  we  mean,  the  privilege  of  neutraltt}* 
which  was  enjoyed  for  along  time  afterwards,  even  during  the  most  invrten^f 
wars.  For  a  full  account  of  this  privilege,  and  the  time  and  cause  of  its  Iof». 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sixth,  or  June,  number  of  this  Magazine.  ^'^ 
may  here,  however,  add  some  more  remarks  on  the  same  subject 

King  Edward,  when  in  profound  peace  with  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 
most  probably  took  into  his  just  consideration  the  melancholy  and  unhapp) 
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fate  to  Which  these  islands  had  been  exposed  fc^  many  preceding  centuries, 
from  the  horrors  of  war  caused  chiefly  by  their  proximity  to  the  French 
coast.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  calamities,  and  to  ensure  peace 
and  tranquillity  for  the  future,  this  priyilege  of  neutrality  was  graciously 
conceded. 

The  first  instance  of  this  convention  that  we  shall  j^roduce,  is  a  safe  con* 
duct  from  Louis,  the  bastard  of  Bourbon,  then  admiral  of  France,  in  the 
name  of  the  king  his  master,  dated  the  86th  of  February,  1^8,  *'  forbidding 
all  his  subjects,  and  those  of  his  allies,  to  molest,  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
the  inhabitants  of  Guernsey,  either  in  their  persons  or  their  property,  or  the 
inhabitants  of  those  islets  or  rocks  depending  upon,  and  adjacent  to,  Guernsey, 
such  as  Serk,  Herm,  and  others,  which  it  is  practicable  to  reach  at  low  water, 
excluding  all  others,  except  the  parish  of  the  Vale,  Lihou,  and  Castle  Comet, 
and  this  order  to  be  in  force  till  the  16th  of  April  following,  when  a  general 
safe  conduct  will  be  delivered  to  them." 

As  all  other  places  not  named  in  this  preliminary  order  were  excluded 
from  the  privilege  of  neutrality,  it  is  clear  that  neither  Jersey  nor  Aldemey 
participated  in  its  benefit,  which  justifies  the  statement  of  the  learned  Cam- 
den, who  has  been  erroneously  blamed  by  Mr.  Falle  for  confiniiw  this  fint 
safe  conduct  to  Guernsey  and  its  immediate  dependencies.  Whether  Jersey 
and  Alderney  were  afterwards  included  in  the  general  deed  which  the  bastard 
of  Bourbon  promised  to  execute  after  the  I6th  April,  we  are  not  able,  from 
the  researches  we  have  made,  positively  to  determine,  that  document  not 
having  come  under  our  examination ;  but  certain  it  is  that  M  the  Channel 
Island  are  mentioned  in  several  inspeximusses  of  a  bull  issued  by  Pope 
SLxtus  the  Fourth,  which,  in  order  to  give  more  weight  to  this  trea^^  was 
obtained  from  his  Holiness  in  the  tentii  year  of  his  popedom,  in  which  he 
anathematizes  and  exconmiunicates  all  persons  whatsoever  who  shall  molest, 
grieve,  or  disturb  the  peace  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands^  one  of  which 
we  have  seen  countersigned  under  the  great  seal  of  England.  Some  writers 
have  imagined  that  this  papal  bull  was  the  origin  of  our  privilege  of  neu- 
trality, but  we  have  shewn  this  to  be  a  mistake,  as  it  was  not  promulgated 
till  eight  years  after  the  safe  conduct  granted  by  the  bastard  of  Bourbon,  or 
in  1480. 

Notwithstanding  this  sanction  of  the  pope,  and  the  severe  punishments 
denounced  a^inst  all  who  violated  the  treaty,  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
were  not  entirely  free  from  the  insults  of  some  of  the  French.  In  the  year 
1488,  Charles,  king  of  France,  sent  an  order  to  his  marshal,  admiral,  vice- 
admiral,  &c.,  commanding  them  to  release  a  Guernsey  bark  and  twenty-five 
to  thirty  traders,  who  were  on  board  of  it,  together  with  their  effects,  all  of 
which  had  been  seized  and  detained  at  the  port  of  Lantriguer,  forbidding,  at 
the  same  time,  all  his  subjects,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition,  to  hurt  or 
prejudice  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  either  in  their  persons  or  commo- 
dities, in  any  manner  whatsoever,  under  the. pains  and  penalties  in  such  case 
made  and  provided. 

In  consequence  of  this  illegal  seizure  and  detention,  and  probably  this  was 
not  a  solitary  instance,  Francis,  duke  of  Bretagne,  at  the  supplication  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Channel  Islands,  issued  an  order  in  1484,  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  pope*s  bull  in  his  province,  reinforcing  it  with  his  own  com- 
mand ;  and  in  the  year  148(5,  the  French  king,  nam^  above,  did  the  same 
throughout  his  dominions.  We  could  give  several  instances  of  ships,  cap- 
tured since  that  period,  being  released  by  virtue  of  this  treatv,  but  as  our 
chief  object  has  \}een  to  state  the  eeneral  fact,  we  do  not  think  any  minute 
enumeration  of  these  vessels  would  interest  the  reader. 

The  reigns  of  king  Edward  the  Fifth  and  Ricl^ard  the  Third  furnish  us 
with  nothing  material  concerning  the  islands.  Neither  have  we  much  to  say 
of  the  times  of  kings  Henry  the  Seventh  and  Eighth,  except  to  notice  an 
inspeximus  which  each  of  them  gave  of  the  pope's  bull  above  mentioned,  as 
weU  as  some  others  containing  several  charters  granted  to  our  inhabitants  by 
their  royal  predecessors,  and  which  king  Henry  the  Eighth  had  further  con- 
firmed by  parliament. 
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Whether  the  abbey  lands  in  the  islands  were  seized  under  this  reiga,  or 
by  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  we  cannot  positively  ascertain  $  bnt  the  Preiicli 
clergy,  who  possessed  yery  considerable  revenues  in  them,  were  so  exaiper. 
ated  at  it,  that  they  thought  of  nothing  less  than  invading  the  islsfldi :  the 
treaty  of  neutrality  was  laid  aside,  in  spite  of  the  pope^s  bull,  no  doubt 
under  the  pretext  of  a  holy  war,  the  ecclesiastics  being  well  aasured  of  r. 
ceiving  absolution. 

The  small  island  of  Serk,  which  had  been  mostly  occupied  by  frisn,  n- 
mained,  after  their  flight  to  France,  with  few  or  no  inhabitants,  which  the 
enemy  being  apprized  of,  they  resolved  to  commence  their  opentioiH  hr 
getting  possession  of  that  ishmd,  as  a  stepping  stone  to  Guernsey,  fron 
which  it  is  distant  only  three  leagues.  Accoraingly,  they  sent  thither  i 
squadron  of  ships  with  a  body  of  two  thousand  troops,  and,  meeting  with  no 
opposition,  they  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  Serk,  for  the  people  of 
Guernsey  were  thrown  off  their  guard,  not  apprehending  that  the  treaty  of 
neutrality  would  be  thus  shamefufly  violated. 

The  French,  having  got  possession  of  Serk,  left  only  a  sufficient  nonber 
of  men  to  garrison  that  island,  and  sailed  in  the  night  over  to  Guernsey, 
where  they  found  themselves  disappointed.  Captain  W  interns  s^uadnn 
being  stationed  round  the  island,  some  of  his  ships  happened  to  be  ndingii 
Guernsey  roadstead,  and  they  began  firing  at  the  Frenchmen :  this  yis 
almost  immediately  followed  by  the  artillery  at  Castle  Comet.  The  rosriif 
of  the  cannon  roused  the  townspeople,  and  the  news  of  the  invasion  wa 
soon  spread  throughout  the  country.  The  whole  population  were  quickly 
under  arms,  and  the  division  of  the  enemy,  which  had  landed  under  cover 
of  the  night,  were  soon  repulsed  and  driven  on  board  their  ships.  Thishvl 
success,  however,  did  not  deter  them  from  trying  their  fortune  in  Jener. 
where  they  met  with  a  similar  reception,  being  obliged  to  retire  with  tse 
loss  of  a  thousand  men  in  the  two  actions. 

While  Serk  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  the  inhabitants  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey  were,  by  their  proximity  to  it,  obliged  to  be  oonsttndj 
on  their  ffuard,  until  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  when  it  wis 
recovered.  This  temporary  loss  of  Serk  was  probably  the  reason  whj  Sir 
Leonard  Chamberlayne,  governor  of  Guernsey,  caused  some  additional 
works  to  be  raised  on  Casfle  Comet. 

Though  the  singular  stratagem,  by  which  that  island  was  retaken,  has  hem 
inserted  in  many  publications,  yet  we  cannot  omit  narrating  it  here.  There 
are  some  slight  variations  in  the  different  accounts,  but  we  prefer  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  governor  of  Jersey  about  fifty  years  after  the 
event  happen^  for  it  best  accords  with  popular  tradition.  He  made,  hov 
ever,  one  important  error,  which  it  is  necessary  to  correct  He  fixes  the 
hiSy  instead  of  the  recovery,  of  the  island,  under  the  reign  of  Mary. 

Sir  Walter  says,  that  the  island  of  Serk,  adjoining  to  Guernsey,  was,  to 
queen  Mary*8  reign,  surprised  by  the  French,  and  could  never  have  been 
recovered  by  strong  hands,  having  cattle  and  com  upon  the  place  to  feed  ss 
man^  men  as  were  required  for  its  defence,  and  being  so  inaccessible,  tiist 
it  might  be  held  against  the  Chwtd  Turk ;  yet,  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  gentle- 
man  from  the  Netherlands,  it  was  rejrained.  He  anchored  in  the  road  with 
one  ship,  and  pretending  the  death  of  his  merchant,  besought  permission  of 
the  French  to  bury  him  in  consecrated  ground,  and  in  Uke  chapel  of  the 
island,  oifering  them  a  present  of  such  commodities  as  he  had  on  board. 
This  request  was  grantea  on  condition  of  the  Flemings  not  landing  armed 
with  any  weapon,  not  so  much  even  as  a  knife.  All  this  was  ass^ted  to; 
whereupon  they  put  a  coffin  into  their  boat,  not  filled  with  a  dead  body,  bvt 
with  swords,  targets,  and  arquebusses.  The  French  received  them  on  tiieir 
landing,  and  searched  every  one  of  them  so  narrowly  that  they  could  iio| 
have  concealed  a  penknife.  They  then  drew  die  coffin  up  the  rocks  with 
some  difficulty.  Some  of  the  French,  meanwhile,  took  the  Fleming^  host 
and  rowed  to  their  ship  to  receive  the  promised  commodities,  but  as  soon  ss 
they  got  on  board,  they  were  seized  and  bound.    The  Flemings  on  luA 
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after  having  canned  the  coflin  into  the  chapel,  shut  the  door,  and  tdcing  out 
their  weapcma,  fell  upon  the  French  who  ran  down  to  the  beach,  calling  on 
their  companions  aboard  the  vessel  to  return  to  their  assistance.  But  when 
the  boat  landed,  they  found  it  filled  with  Flemings,  and  then  yielded  them- 
selves and  the  place. 

The  beginning  of  queen  Marv*s  reign  appeared  very  promising  so  far  as 
Guernsey  was  concerned,  for  she  had  not  been  six  months  on  the  throne 
when,  on  the  representation  of  the  inhabitants  concerning  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  and  omer  necessaries,  she  issued  her  ro^al  patent,  dated  the  18th 
DcMcember,  1668,  idlowinff  them  to  impcnrt  a  sufficient  quantity  of  different 
kinds  from  England,  both  for  .the  use  of  the  castle  and  the  island,  without 
paying  any  customs,  petite  coutume,  toll,  or  other  duty  for  the  same;  and  at 
aiffeient  times,  she  revived,  or  rather  confirmed,  our  privilege  of  neutrality 
by  an  inspezimus  of  a  bull  from  pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  no  doubt  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Holy  See,  which  she  could  the  more  readily  have  obtain- 
ed, in  consequence  of  ner  professing  the  doctrines  of  tlie  church  of  Rome. 
The  islands,  however,  felt  the  horrors  of  popery  during  the  remainder  of 
her  reign,  from  which  they  were  happily  relieved  by  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth. 

This  celelxated  princess  soon  manifested  the  particular  regard  she  had  for 
these  islands,  first,  by  confirming  their  ancient  privileffes,  by  an  inspezimus 
of  several  charters  granted  by  her  royal  predecessors,  oearing  date  the  S9th 
of  July  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign ;  and  in  a  few  months  afterwards,  she 
issued  an  original  patent  to  the  same  effect,  the  most  ample  that  had  been  yet 
obtained,  wherein  the  privilege  of  neutrality  is  distinctly  stated  to  eztend  so 
far  as  the  sight  of  man  can  reach  from  any  of  the  islands. 

In  the  year  1668,  Sir  Francis  Chamberlayne,  the  dien  governor,  was,  with 
some  other  gentlemen,  appointed  by  a  royal  commission  under  the  great 
seal,  to  examine  the  state  of  our  harbour  and  island  generally,  with  full 
power  to  make  such  regulations  as  they  should  find  necessary  for  the  benefit 
of  the  inhabitants.  Ti^y,  observing  ttie  great  utility  of  the  harbour  of  St. 
Peter-Port,  provided  the  works  already  commenced  were  completed,  autho- 
rized the  bailiff  and  jurats  to  raise  such  reasonable  petit  custom  or  toll  on 
stranger's  goods  unloaded  in  the  harbour,  as  would  be  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  pier,  and  the  repair  of  our  bulwarks,  as  well  as  to  provide 
powder  and  ammunition  on  any  warlike  emergency,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
inhabitants  from  the  necessity  of  taxing  themselves.  As  soon  as  this  order 
was  promulgated,  the  bailiff  and  jurats  put  -it  into  ezecution,  and  made  a 
tariff  for  this  petite  coitttane,  which,  for  several  years,  was  regularly  received, 
and  &ithiully  applied  to  its  intended  use.  But  the  queen,  who  was  more 
regardful  of  uie  security  and  advantage  of  the  inhabitants  than  they  were 
themselves,  being  apprized  that  the  collection  of  this  income  was  applied  to 
improper  uses,  and  the  work  consequently  suspended,  sent,  in  1683,  a  very 
severe  reprimand  to  the  court,  commanding  them  to  audit  their  accounts  in 
the  presence  of  the  governor,  and  to  refund  ail  sums  misapplied,  and  expend 
it  in  the  advancement  of  the  harbour. 

Notwithstanding  this  great  neglect  of  the  court,  the  queen  was  gracious 
enough  to  order  that  the  wme  petite  caututne  should  still  be  continued,  and 
that  other  contributions  might  be  levied  by  the  consent  of  the  generality  of 
the  richest  class  of  the  inhabitants,  and  a  further  charge  was  ulowed  to  be 
made  on  strangers,  in  such  prudent  and  moderate  form  as  not  to  deter  them 
from  trading  with  the  island,  until  the  pier  was  completed.  The  commis- 
sioners above  mentioned,  finding  some  deficiency  in  Castle  Comet,  ordered 
a  new  battery  to  be  raised  on  the  north  east  part  of  it,  together  with  some 
other  requisite  works,  the  inhabitants  contributing  their  labour,  according 
to  custom. 

Many  controversies  arising  some  time  afterwards  between  the  governor 
and  our  magistrates,  as  to  their  respective  authority  and  jurisdiction,  the 
queen,  by  an  order  in  council,  in  1608,  confirmed  (among  other  articles)  the 
court's  ancient  right  of  inspection  over  our  fortresses :  and  she  then  exhorts 
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and  advises  her  faithful  and  loyal  subjects  in  Guernsey,  toccmtintte  thnr  en- 
deavours and  good-will  for  the  transporting  and  carriage  of  stone,  sud, 
and  other  necessaries,  at  convenient  days  and  Umes,  as  heretofore,  tottreo^ 
en  the  fortification  of  castle  comet,  and  improve  the  general  good  lecantf 
of  the  isle. 

This  important  work  at  the  castle  was  not  completed  until  the  yesr  1594, 
when  a  day  was  appointed,  the  22nd  of  August,  for  its  commemoimtioii, 
when  Sir  Thomas  Leighton,  then  governor,  the  bailiff  and  jurats,  thedervy, 
the  constable  of  the  town  pariah,  together  with  the  principal  officers  ind 
inhabitants  of  the  island  were  present  The  company  beinff  assembled,  they 
commenced  the  ceremony  by  prayer,  and  specially  implored  God'spratediQa 
for  the  preservation  of  the  castle ;  after  which  the  governor  christened  the 
new  work  by  the  name  of  the  **  royal  battery,*'  which  was  followed  by  a  ge- 
neral discharge  of  cannon.  After  the  whole  was  concluded,'  the  comptny 
sat  down  to  a  splendid  entertainment,  which  terminated  with  harmony  ud 
jollification. 

Nor  did  Elizabeth  limit  her  vigilance  to  Guernsey  alone.  In  order  b 
prevent  the  small  island  of  Serk  being  again  surprized  by  the  enemy,  as  it 
had  been  before,  for  want  of  inhabitants,  she,  in  the  year  1564,  ceded  it  to 
Hellier  de  Carteret,,  a  gentleman  of  Jersey,  for  him  and  his  heirs  to  hold  ib 
fee  farm  from  the  crown,  on  condition  that  he  let  it  out  in  forty  diffeieit 
tenements,  that  there  might  be,  on  an  emergency,  at  least  as  many  men  under 
arms,  to  oppose  the  enemy.  This  Mr.  De  Carteret,  on  some  c<Nisidentioi 
that  he  received  from  Mr.  Gosselin,  of  Chiemsey,  made  over  to  him  five  of 
those  tenements,  but  the  lordship  of  that  island  is  now  vested  in  Mr.  ht 
Pelley,  but  he  is  not  now  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  land,  it  being  divided 
among  several  occupants.  We  are  thus  brief  concerning  Serk,  becauae  a 
more  detailed  account  would  not  accord  with  the  object  of  these  Historical 
Notices;  besides,  our  intention  is,  in  some  future  numbers,  to  devote  an 
entire  article  to  Serk,  for  which  we  have  collected  many  materials. 

Queen  Elizabeth  also  endowed  a  grammar  school  in  Guernsey,  out  of 
which  has  grown  the  magnificent  college,  which  now  ornaments  the  upper  part 
of  the  town.  Private  affection  might  possibly  have  induced  her  to  exercise 
so  much  kindness  to  this  island,  as  well  as  public  policy,  she  being  dcady 
related  to  the  founder  and  ancestor  of  the  present  Carey  family,  so  numerous 
and  respectable  in  this  island.  Every  one  knows  that  Elizabeth  was  the 
daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Anna  Boleyn ;  now,  this  unfortuoalie 
queen  had  a  sister,  named  Mary  Boleyn,  who  married  a  Mr.  Carey.  He  was 
raised  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  which  was  a  very  different  distinction  ii 
those  days  from  what  it  is  now,  when  C.  B.^s  and  K.  C.  B.'s  and  Kni^ 
Guelph,  are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  at  Michaelmas.  Afler  Anna  Boleya 
was  beheaded,  Carey  lost  his  title  and  his  perquisites,  and  became  a  poor 
man.  But  w hen  Elizabeth  obtained  the  throne,  she  did  not  forget  her  cousim* 
and  one  of  them,  Nicholas  Carey,  was  appointed  receiver  ot  her  Majesty's 
rents  in  Guernsey,  and  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  erect 
the  grammar  school  which  she  endowed.  This  fact  is  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded, as  the  Careys  are  the  only  family  in  the  island  who  can  connect 
themselves  with  the  blood  royal  of  England ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doobt 
on  the  point,  as  the  arms  of  the  Careys  are  quartered  with  those  of  Elizsb^ 
in  Westminster  Abbey.*     They  ore  three  roses,  with  a  swan  for  the  crest: 

*  The  monument,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  stands  on  the  exact  spot  where,  in  caiUer  tiBMi 
the  altar  of  John  the  Baptist  was  erected.  It  commemoratet  the  memory  of  Henry  OMeyf  j"^ 
cousin  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  created  baron  of  Honsdon,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  15&8.  He  was  goftnor 
of  Berwick  on  Tweed,— lord  chamberlain  to  qneen  Elizabeth,— a  prlry  oonncillor,— and  kai^  « 
the  garter.  But  not  receiving  preferment acoordingr  to  his  expectations,  this  neglect  preyed oste 
mind,  and  he  Umgruished,  for  a  long:  time,  on  a  sick  bed.  The  queen,  repeotSog:  of  her  iinlteiinw 
to  this  eminent  gentleman,  created  him  an  earl ;  but  the  royal  bounty  came  too  late  :,the  P^^^ 
however,  and  the  robes  of  office  were  laid  before  him.  He  died  on  the  S3d  of  July,  A.  D.  issfi* 
-fitat  72. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  another  nwinement,  "Kred  to  tv 
memory  of  Lady  Katherine  Knollys,  chief  lady  of  the  bedchamber  to  Qneen  Elizabeth,  and  wife  « 
Sir  Francis  Knollys.  She  died  on  the  15th  of  January,  1668.  This  Lady  Kaollys  sod  her  >rwf« 
afterwards  Lord  Hnnsdon,  were  the  only  children  of  Wflliam  Carey  and  Lady  Mary  Bokya,  Us  «if^ 
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formerly  there  were  no  roses,  but  only  three  ^wans;  however,  a  remote  an- 
cestor  haying^  slain  an  Arrafonese  knight  in  single  combat,  in  Smithfield, 
whose  shield  was  emblazoned  with  three  roses,  the  conqueror,  to  commemo- 
rate his  victory,  as  was  the  practice  of  those  days,  assumed  his  arms,  and 
retained  one  of  his  own  swans  for  a  crest.  It  appears  to  us,  then,  very  pro- 
bable that  Elizabeth  increased  her  favours  to  the  island,  on  account  or  her 
relatives,  the  Careys. 

The  inhabitants,  under  this  glorious  reign,  would  have  enjoyed  a  paradise 
upon  earth,  had  it  not  been  for  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  governors,  parti- 
cularly that  of  Sir  Thomas  Lei^hton.  It  is  evident  that  he  consulted 
nothing  more  than  his  own  private  interests,  and  violated  the  privileges  of  the 
Mand.  Not  only  was  he  guilty  of  many  exactions  on  the  inhabitants,  but 
he  also  so  grossly  imposed  on  strangers,  as  to  drive  them  awav  from  the 

glace,  of  which  we  shall  eive  one  specimen,  as  an  instance  of  his  general 
ehaviour.  Several  Frencn  vessels,  oelonging  to  Havre  de  Grace  and  St 
Brieux,  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burthen,  laden  with 
com,  wine,  salt,  &c.,  were  (contrary  to  the  queen^s  charter  granted  but  a 
few  yean  before)  seized  by  him  in  our  roadsted,  and  detained  for  a  long 
time,  under  pretext  that  the  cargoes  were  Spanish  property  i  and  this  in- 
Iraction  of  our  privilege  of  neutrality  migot  have  been  attended  with 
▼ery  serious  consequences,  had  not  the  jurats  taken  the  matter  in  hand ;  for 
though  the  repeated  jemonstranoea  of  the  court  did  not  induce  him  to 
release  the  ships,  he  was  afterwards  compelled  to  do  it  by  an  order  in 
council,  dated  the  9th  of  June,  1667.  And  here  we  close  the  reign  of 
Etizabeth. 


ON  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  RELIGIOUS  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS IN  GUERNSEY. 


So  fiur4is  it  is  possible  to  trace  back  the  history  of  this  island,  it  appears  certain 
that  the  earliest  inhabitants  were  immersed  in  paganism.  Several  very  large  flat 
•tones  still  exist,  raised  about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  which  are  ''  Druid's 
altars.**  On  these  the  priests  sacrificed,  and  burnt  their  oiferings  in  honour  of 
their  imaginary  deities.  They  inclined  to  the  eastward,  so  that  Uie  blood  might 
stream  from  the  altars  in  that  directioui  and  many  cleavers,  or  instruments  with 
which  they  slaughtered  their  victims^  have  been  found  buried  under  ground,  g^ 
nerally  made  of  a  kind  of  very  fine  marble^  edged  at  one  end  and  blunt  at  the 
other.  Mr.  William  Le  Marchant,  (whose  manuscripts  have  been  kindly  lent  to 
ua,  by  John  Guille,  Esq.,  of  St.  George,  our  respected  lieutenant*balliff,)  states 
that  tiie  learned  Dr.  Atwel  assured  him,  that  he  had  seen  some  of  these  instru- 
ments made  of  gold :  and  he  also  remarks  that  <<  the  vulgar  sort  of  people  imar 
them  to  be  thunderbolts.*' 
About  the  year  666,  St.  Sampson,  archbishop  of  Eboracum,  now  called  York,  a 
native  of  Wides,  was  obliged  to  quit  England  to  escape  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of 
the  Saxons,  and,  accompanied  by  many  who  had  endured  similar  persecutions, 

one  of  the  dangfhteni  and  helreasea  of  Thomas  Boleyn,  earl  of  Wfltthire  and  Onnond,  and  Bister  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  qaeen  of  Bn^land,  consort  of  King  Hemy  the  Eighth,  and  motber  of  good  Qoeen 
B«M.  What  is  further  remaikable  is,  that  the  only  danghter  of  Lady  KnoUys  was  tlie  mother  of 
the  famoos  earl  of  Essex.  He,  it  may  be  observed,  was  banished  from  England  to  Alderney,  fhnn 
^rhence  he  came  to  Guernsey,  and  occupied  the  estate  now  called  the  Haye  dm  PuUs, 

Am  a  bare  h&torical  fact,  we  hare  thoagtat  it  proper  to  mention  these  curions  paiticnlars ;  bat  a 
blgbcr  motiTe  most  have  eompdled  us  to  place  them  on  record;  for,  as  we  proceed  with  our 
*'  Hlstoilcal  Notices  of  the  Channel  Islands,*'  we  must  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  families  of  Caref  » 
Dobr^  Gosselin,  De  La  Marches  and  Oe  BeauToir ;  and  it  highly  gratifies  the  editor  of  this  Ma- 
gsxine  to  luiTe  ascertained  from  many  parliamentary  documents  in  bis  possession,  that  the  Careys 
^srere,  doting  the  Commonwealth,  the  warm  and  unflinching  friends  of  ciril  and  religious  liber^. 
That  our  readen,  who  \>Mve  not  been  compelled  to  wear  spectacles  as  we  are,  from  poring  over  old 
deeds*  may  form  some  notion  of  these  early  feuds,  we  now,  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  insert  the 
fifth  artide  of  Impeachment  that  the  Guernsey  parliamentarians  preferred  against  an  ancestor  of 
llie  Tery  estimable  fhunOy  of  the  Goeselins : 

•*  JTtmimd  ff«i*tf  «■<  mmmnHmtmn€mmim4*AmgUUrr§,  ajfmU  Uelmrd  que,  pottr  lui,  U  vamMi 

'*  Inasmuch  as  he  is  an  enemy  of  the  English  foremmenty  haying  dedaxed  that,  for  his  part,  he 
dcsind  to  see  a  king  on  the  throne.*' 
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fled  to  Armorioa,  now  called  Britanny.  King  Cliildeberty  aaxious  to  adTtncethe 
precious  work  of  Christianity,  begun  by  king  Clovis,  hisfSettber,  andfindiDgSt. 
Sampson  to  be  a  most  pious  and  learned  man,  raised  bim  to  the  dignity  of  arch* 
bishop  of  Dol,  and  annexed  the  Channel  Islands  to  that  diocese. 

Shortly  after  his  installation,  St.  Sampson  came  over  to  Guernsey,  and  landed 
at  the  eastern  part  of  the  coast,  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Hermits,  now  called  Herm, 
the  only  harbour  made  use  of  in  those  days ;  and  on  the  south  aide  of  it,  he 
caused  a  small  chapel  to  be  erected  for  divine  service,  which,  being  rebuilt  in  1111, 
and  made  a  parish  church  of,  was  dedicated  to  his  memory,  and  called  St.  Stmp- 
8on*8  church,  a  name  which  it  still  retains,  and  which  is  also  the  appellatloo  of  the 
parish  and  harbour.  In  earlier  days,  he  was  considered  the  patron  saint  of  the 
Island,  as  the  first  who  introduced  the  Christian  religion. 

St.  Sampson  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of  Dol  by  St.  Maglorioa,  hia  nephew,  tnd 
companion  in  exile,  whom  we  find  to  have  been  possessed  of  that  diocese  in  568. 
That  worthy  prelate  not  only  took  Guernsey  and  Jersey  under  his  spiritual  csR, 
but  also  extended  his  protection  to  Serk,  in  which  he  founded  a  monastery.  Mr. 
Falle,  in  his  history  of  Jersey,  asserts  that  there  was  to  be  seen  in>is  time,  ia  the 
Remembrancer's  Office  at  the  Exchequer,  an  account  mentioning  a  yearly  pension, 
paid  by  the  crown,  to  the  monks  of  this  convent,  under  the  name  of  Convent  of 
St.  Malglorius,  and  dated  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Third.  It  is  eertsh, 
moreover,  that  there  is  a  tenement  in  that  island,  which  still  goes  by  the  name  of 
La  Moinerief  or  House  of  Monks. 

St.  Maglorins  also  built  a  chapel  at  the  Vale,  which  has  Mien  into  decay,  but 
the  ground  on  which  it  stood  still  retains  the  name  of  St.  Maglorins,  thoagli  dif- 
guised  under  the  corrupted  appellation  of  St.  Mallidre. 

These  two  prelates,  and  several  of  the^r  successors,  enjoyed  snceesslTely  the  title 
and  dignity  of  bishops  of  Dol,  till  the  year  1199,  when  pope  Innocent  thellinl 
took  the  pallium  from  the  bishops  of  Dol,  which  event,  however,  must  bare 
occurred  long  after  the  separation  of  these  islands  iVom  that  diocese. 

Robert  Coenalis,  a  bishop  of  Avranches,  asserts  that  the  Channel  Islands  vere 
at  one  period  annexed  to  that  see,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  fad ; 
for,  if  we  consider  that  the  diocese  of  Dol,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  and  depre- 
dations of  the  Danes,  was  utterly  spoliated,  and  abandoned  by  the  inhabitanU, 
these  islands,  on  the  occasion  of  such  disasters,  might  have  been  transferred  from 
one  diocese  to  the  other,  more  especially  as  both  were  in  the  same  province. 

But,  after  Rollo,  and  his  successors,  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  bc^came  poisettfd 
of  these  islands,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  suffer  any  part  of  tbar 
tenitorles  to  remain  dependent  on  a  bishop,  with  whose  province  they  were  it 
war;  and  we  are  therefore  authorized  to  infer,  from  this  change  of  circumstanees, 
that  the  wars  between  Normandy  and  Britanny  caused  the  annexation  of  tboe 
islands  to  the  diocese  of  Coutances,  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  which  see  tbc; 
remained  subject  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  transferred  them  to  tbe 
diocese  of  Winchester,  under  which  they  continue  to  this  day. 

Mr.  William  Le  Marchant  states  that  he  had  seen  an  ancient  manuscript,  said 
to  be  a  copy  of  an  inquest  of  some  remarkable  events  which  happened  in  Gveniaej, 
made  by  John  Fressingfleld  and  John  Dutton,  two  judges  itinerant,  sent  over  tn 
the  reign  of  king  Edwanl  the  Second,  to  draw  up  an  extent  of  the  revenues  oftbe 
crown,  wherein  it  is  declared  that,  when  duke  Richard  caused  a  relbrm  to  be  made 
in  the  conyents  of  Normandy,  several  of  those  monks  and  priests  of  dilfereat 
orders,  being  convicted  of  various  breaches  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  were,  a.v, 
968,  exiled  to  Guernsey,  and  made  their  setUement  in  a  place  called  the  Vale, 
where  they  founded  a  monastery  under  the  name  of  Mount  St.  Michael,  and  their 
penitence  for  their  transgpressions  was  so  sincere  and  profound,  that  they  beeams 
patterns  of  piety  and  good  morals :  and  this  is  the  reason  assigned,  why  Gnemsej 
was  called  Isle  Sainte,  or  Holy  Island.  It  is  also  added,  that  when  duke  Robert 
was  in  Guernsey,  in  1083,  he  confirmed  to  such  of  those  priests  who  were  then  alive) 
•and  their  successors,  what  they  then  occupied,  and  had  taken  possession  of  witboat 
due  authority. 

We  find  by  several  extents  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown  in  this  island,  and  otber 
authentic  deeds,  that  duke  William,  before  the  conquest  of  England,  gave  one 
half  of  the  revenues  of  Guernsey  to  Sampson  d'AnneviUe,  jointly  with  the  abbot  of 
Mount  St.  Michael,  to  be  divided  in  equal  proportions,  the  abbot  to  perform  tbe 
functions  of  chaplain  to  the  dukes  of  Normandy  at  any  time  when  they  shoold 
come  into  the  island. 

By  an  abstract  fVom  the  records  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  london,  dated  in  tbe 
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thirty-gecond  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  86th  January,  1368,  it  ajppeara 
tliat  the  ahbot's  proportion  consisted  chiefly  of  property  in  the  four  following  pa- 
rishes i  to  wit,  the  Yale,  the  C&tel,  St.  Saviour*s,  and  St.  PeterVin-the-Wood. 

The  foUowing  is  an  exact  copy  from  the  manuscript  of  Mr.  William  Le  Marchaat. 

An  inquest  was  held  before  Edmund  de  Chesney,  guhrdian  of  the  islands,  at 
which  twelve  men,  duly  sworn,  declared  en  oath  that  the  priory  of  the  Vale  is 
situate  in  the  Yale  parish,  and  that  four  churches  belong  specially  to  the  prior,  to 
wity  the  church  of  St.  Michael  of  the  Yale ;'  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Castle  ; 
the  church  of  St.  Saviour's,  and  the  church  of  St.  Peter-in-the-Wood.  And  it  is 
farther  stated,  that  these  twelve  jurymen  were  all  parishioners  of  the  four  parishes 
in  whieh  these  churches  were  situate. 

All  the  rents  and  emoluments  of  the  said  churches  belong  to  the  prior,  in  man- 
ner as  hereinafter  described. 

PARISH  or  ST.  MICHAEI.  OF  THE  VALE. 

All  the  tithe,  one  half  of  the  burial  fees,  and  one  quarter  of  the  cham- 
part,  their  united  value,  one  year  with  another,  being  estimated,  in 

livres  toumois,  at....... liv.  60    0  0 

The  com  ren  tj  in^asure  of  the  island,  was  valued  at  48  quarters,  each 

quarter  being  worth,  one  year  with  another,  ten  sols  toumois 24    0  0 

Commuted  money  rent 11    0  0 

Thirty  capons,  valued  at  fifteen  deniers  each 117  6 

Nineteen  hundred  eggs,  valued  at  twenty  deniers  per  hundred Ill  8 

Awindmill,  valued  at 17  10  0 

The  privilege  of  hunting  rabbits,  valued  at 2    0  0 

The  produce  of  fish,  valued  at ^....    3    0  0 

Total  of  the  revenues  of  the  church  of  St.  Michael  of  the  Yale . . .  liv.  120  10    2 
This,  in  sterling  money,  equals  £24  :  3  :  1.  ■ 

CATXI.. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Castle,  the  said  prior  takes  all  the 
tithe,  and  one  half  of  the  burial  fees  and  champarts  assessed  on  the 

fourth  of  the  parish,  the  united  value  being 120    0  0 

Com  rent,  sixty  quarters,  valued,  one  year  with  another,  at 34    0  0 

Thirty  capons,  valued  at  37  sous  6  deniers 117  6 

Two  hundred  eggs,  valued  at  33  sous  4  deniers i . .     1  13  4 

Two  water  mills,  valued  at 80    0  0 

The  produce  of  fish,  valued  40  sous 2    0  0 

Total  revenue  of  the  CAtel  church,  in  sterUng  £37  :  18 :  2  :  or. . .  .liv.  180  10  10 

# 

ST.   saviour's. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour's,  the  said  prior  receives  all  the  tithe,  and 
one  half  of  Uie  burial  fees  and  champarts  on  the  fourth  part  of  the     - 
said  iMurish,  the  aggregate  value  of  which,  one  year  with  another, 

amounts  to 80  0  0 

Forty-three  quarters  of  com  rent,  valued  at 21  10  0 

Twenty-five  capons,  valued  at 1  H  ^ 

One  thousand  two  hundred  eggs,  valued  at 1  ^  ^ 

A  water  mill,  valued  at 10  0  0 

The  produce  of  fish  ponds 6  0  0 

Total  revenue  of  St.  Saviour*s,  in  sterling  £23  :  16  :  3.  or liv.  110    1    3 


ST.   PBTBB  S-IV-THE-WOOD. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  PeterVin-the-Wood,  the  said  prior  receives  two 
parts  of  the  tithes  and  champarts  assessed  on  the  tenth  part  of  the 

inhabitants,  which,  one  year  with  the  other,  are  valued  at 50    0  0 

Twenty  five  quarters  of  com  rent,  valued  at 12  10  0 

Twenty-five  capons,  valued  at 1  11  3 

Seven  hundred  eggs,  valued  at Oil  8 

Prodnee  offish  ponds,  valued  at. .; 1  10  0 

Total  revenue  of  St.  PeterVin-the-Wood|^  in  sterling  £13 : 4 : 7.  or^  liv.  06    2  11 
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In  ttm  of  ifaipwreck  on  certain  parts  of  the  ooltft,  the  prlo^  wv  enti- 
tled to  a  certain  portion  of  whatever  was  tavMl,  in  the  nature  of 
ealvage,  but  the  sum  is  not  specified,  and  seems  to  have  varied  aooord- 
ing  to  circumstances.  His  residence  was  valued  at  ten  livres  toumoit, 
so  that  the  gross  total  revenue  was  Liv.  605  14s.  9d.  toumois. 
This  Sum,  however,  was  not  all  clear  profit,  as  the  prior  was  snloect  to 
the  fbllowing  bunlens,  which  were  deducted  ftom  this  revenue : 

He  paid  the  prior  of  the  island  of  Lihou,  annually \h  0  0 

Three  annual  dinners  to  the  balliiT  and  chief  officers  of  the  court 6  0  ft 

Annual  pension  of  the  senedial  of  the  prior*s  court 10  0  0 

To  eleven  vavasseurs,  six  sherifib,  and  three  hordiers 12  0  0 

Hospitality  and  alms  to  all  strangers,  three  times  per  week 40  0  0 

Repairs  of  mills  and  sluices SS  0  0 

Two  annual  dinners  to  eighty  men  of  the  island li  0  o 

Uv.  lao  0  0 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  prior*s  revenue,  therefore,  stood  thus  t 

Gross  annual  receipte .....>-.■.......•..  ^ ......  .• liv.  M5  14  2 

Annual  charges  of  expenditure • MO  0  0 

Balance  of  nett  income Iiv.385  14  S 

It  is  observable  that  this  half  of  the  island  is  described  in  the  ducal  grant  bfi 
vague  and  general  expression,  to  wit,  the  toegt  part  of  the  iiland.  From  thb  ve 
may  infer  that  the  island  was  not  then  divided  into  parishes,  but  only  into  cantons 
or  districts,  which  most  probably  took  their  name  flrom  the  fli^t  fiimilied  wbo  bid 
occupied  them ;  but,  after  the  foundation  of  our  churches,  it  became  neoettaT;  to 
make  such  a  partition,  for  the  better  establishing  of  the  different  liviaga,  that 
every  curate  might  know  the  extent  of  his  duty,  i(nd  where  he  might  lawfbllj  take 
his  dues. 

The  following  are  the  dates  at  which  the  churches  were  consecrated  in  Guernsey: 
St.  Sampson's,  S2d  May,  1111.  The  Yale,  anciently  called  St.  Michad  the  Anhaifel 
29th  September,  1117.  Torteval,  or  St.  Philip,  16th  December,  1130.*  1^ 
modem  church  at  Torteval,  was  erected  in  1818.  St.  Saviour's,  10th  tfay,  1151 
The  Forest,  anciently  called  St.  Margaret  of  the  Trinity,  8d  Septembpr,  1168.  St. 
PeterVin-the-Wood,  Sd  September,  1167.  St.  Martin's,  1st  F^bmary,  1100.  Hie 
C&tel,  anciently  called  St.  Mary  of  the  Castle,  SOth  August,  IfiOS.  St  Andiew't. 
4th  October,  1284.  St.  Peter's-Port,  1st  August,  1312.  The  chiqwl  of  liboo,  lOlk 
August,  1114. 

Prince  Henry,  duke  of  Normandy,  and  of  these  islands,  (afterwsrdi  kia; 
Henry  of  England,)  made  a  provision  hi  the  abbey  and  convent  of  Cherbourg,  for 
Uie  benefit  of  a  certain  number  of  religious  persons  of  the  small  island  of  Hen, 
but  in  the  year  1440,  a  renunciation  was  made  thereto. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  island  of  Aldemey  had  some  connection  with  tk 
abbey  of  Cherbourg,  it  being  mentioned  In  our  precept  of  assize,  in  1381,  tliat  the 
king  has  no  right  to  take  week  from  the  abbot  of  Cherbourg,  as  if  that  ^land  m 
then  governed  by  or  under  his  direction,  for  the  word  vreck  &  not  here  to  be  takes 
for  sea-weed,  but  shipwreck,  or  any  thing  thrown  on  the  shore  by  the  sea,  or  ii 
lawyers  call  it,  things  Jetsam,  flotsam,  and  ligan,  a  prerogative  appertalnhtg  to  tbe 
lord  of  the  manor. 

However,  by  an  extent  of  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  drawn  up  In  that  ytui 
about  fifty-eigfht  years  before  the  prelate  received  the  diampart,  he  had  forh]*die» 
three  hundred  rabbits,  and  a  small  due  on  hogs,  called  ^^petnoffe,**  ibr  libettrto 
let  them  run  on  the  commons,  all  which  was  computed  to  amount  to  twenty  or 
twenty-five  livres  toumois,  annually,  the  king  reserving  to  himself  the  reota, 
pastures,  mill,  and  fish  ponds. 

Ever  since  the  separation  of  these  islands  ttom  the  province  of  Nonnandj,  the 
kings  of  England  have  always  had  the  right  of  patronage  of  our  livings,  exeqpt  ibr 
the  four  churches  under  the  direetion  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Michael,  to  wit,  the  Vale, 
the  Catel,  St.  Saviour's,  and  St.  Peter-in*the-Wood,-MUkd  even  in  time  of  war  the 
king  seized  idl  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  those  who  were  absent,  or  did  aot 
prove  loyal  subjjects,  in  order  that  the  enemy  should  not  be  benefited  by  aay  thin; 
from  the  island. 

The  canon  of  Blanche  Lande  having  deserted  to  the  enemy,  his  tithes  Slid  ffve- 
nues  were  seized  upon,  and  applied  to  the  defence  of  the  island,  except  a  certaia 

•  Ttte  modem  cboreh  at  Torteval  was  erected  in  isis. 
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proportion  thereof,  reaenred  for  the  dean  to  read  maas,  and  pray  for  the  souls  of 
the  deceased  kings,  which  duty  that  canon  was  hound  to  perform. 

Another  instance  of  this  nature  happened  during  the  re^  of  king  Edward  the 
Third,  who,  heing  on  account  of  the  war,  seized  of  the  temporal  rights  of  the  priory 
of  Mount  St.  Michael  in  this  island,  presented  Quilhiume  de  Caillard  to  the  curacy 
of  our  Lady  St.  Mary  of  the  Castle ;  but  the  bishop  r^ectedhim,and  inducted  Jean 
Viquet,  a  Korman,  on  which  the  king  sent  an  order  to  the  guardian  of  these  isltods 
to  seize  on  all  the  income  and  emoluments  of  the  said  curacy,  until  the  bishop 
ahould  have  ratified  the  royal  nomination. 

Another  similar  order  had  been  sent  over  to  Jersey,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  king  Edward  the  First,  concerning  the  revenue  of  St.  Clement*s  church, 
in  that  island,  belonging  also  to  the  same  i&bey. 

It  was  a  very  ancient  prerogative  claimed  by  our  bishops,  that  if  the  king,  or  the 
guardian,  or  governor  of  the  islands,  delayed  six  months  in  filling  up  a  vacant 
benefice,  the  bishop,  in  that  case,  had  a  right  of  appointing  a  curate,  though  king 
£dward  the  First  payed  but  little  respect  to  it.  In  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his 
reign,  having  namied  Robert  Lysset  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter-Port,  the  bishop  of 
Cotttances  refused  to  give  him  the  induction,  on  pretext  that  by  the  lapse  of  six 
months,  the  right  of  nomination  devolved  to  him,  on  which  the  king  sent  him  a 
mandate,  onmmanding  him  to  induct  his  nominee  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting 
all  he  had  in  the  king's  dominions. 

There  are  some  instances  of  our  curates  having  been  appointed  by  the  pope,  of 
which  we  give  the  following  example.  His  holiness  having  nominated  Peter  Le 
Valleys  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter-Port,  and  put  him  into  possession,  one  Ouillevin 
ousted  him  by  force,  by  pleading  that  he  had  authority  iVom  the  patron  so  to  do ; 
but  this  was  afterwards  righted  by  an  order  firom  the  king  to  Otho  de  Grandison, 
guardian  of  the  islands,  to  reinstate  the  pope*s  nominee. 

When  Henry  the  Eighth  estaUished  the  reformed  church,  he  seized  on  aH  the 
tithes  here  that  bdonned  to  religious  houses,  which  were  then  vested  in  the  crown, 
and  have  to  continued  ever  since. 

During  the  short  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  the  English  liturgy,  translated 
into  French,  was  used  in  the  churches.  Its  use  was  suspended  during  the  reiga  of 
Biary,  who  persecuted  some  of  the  protestants  to  death.  Katharine  Cawche  and 
her  two  daughters,  were  burnt  at  the  stake.  This  horrible  event  is  jthus  narrated 
in  FQX*t  Book  of  Martyrs :  "  At  the  time  of  execution,  three  stakes  were  prepared ; 
the  mother  being  set  to  the  middle  one,  the  eldest  daughter  on  the  right  hand,  the 
youngest  on  the  left.  They  were  first  strangled,  but  the  rope  broke  before  they 
were  dead,  and  so  the  poor  women  fell  in  the  fire.  Perotine,  who  was  then  great 
with  child,  did  Ihll  on  her  side,  where  happened  a  ruefbl  sight,  not  only  in  the 
eyes  of  all  who  stood  there,  but  also  to  the  ears  of  all  true  hearted  Christians  that 
•ball  read  this  history.  For,  as  the  belly  of  the  woman  burst  asunder  by  the  vehe- 
menoy  of  the  flame,  the  in&nt,  being  a  &lr  man-child,  fell  into  the  fire,  and  being 
immediately  taken  out  by  one  W.  House,  was  laid  upon  the  grass.  Then  was  the 
child  carried  to  the  provost,  and  from  him  to  the  bailiff,  who  gave  orders,  that  it 
should  be  carried  badL  again  and  cast  into  the  flames.''  The  bailiff  was  Hellier 
Qosaelln. 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  catholics  in  turn  became  the  victims  of 
protoatant  persecution.  Hie  court  issued  ordinances  commanding  the  delivery 
of  all  popish  idols  and  books  under  pain  of  heavy  fines,  dated  Ist  of  October,  1571. 
One  Ridiard  Girard  was  flogged  through  the  town  for  upholding  mass,  on  the  25th 
Aprils  1673;  and  all  strangers  weae  ordered  to  profess  the  established  religion 
withia  agiven  period,  or  quit  the  island,  by  an  ordinance  dated  S2d  January,  1593. 

Jn  156B,  the  Channel  Islands  were  separated  from  Coutances  and  attached  to  the 
•ee  of  Winchester.  Shortly  before  this  change,  the  then  bishop  of  Coutances 
ot»tained  a  letter  from  the  lords  of  the  council  to  the  governor,  bailiff  and  Jurats, 
dated  13th  April,  1565,  to  require,  in  the  queen's  name,  the  payment  of  all  such 
duties  and  sums  of  money  as  had  been  heretofore,  or  ought  of  right  to  be,  paid  to 
him.  He,  claiming,  it  would  seem,  certain  dues  in  the  island,  as  well  in  rig^tof  his 
abb^  of  Leasey,  as  of  his  bishoprick,  for  the  recovering  thereof,  sent  his  procureur 
or  agent  to  the  island,  with  orders  to  make  his  application  to  the  governor,  who 
referred  him  to  the  bailiff  and  jurats.  These,  at  his  request,  summoned  John  After, 
thcA  dean,  to  appear  and  answer  to  the  bishop*s  demands.  When  he  appeared, 
the  bishop's  procureur  protested  against  After,  as  not  having  right  either  to  the 
deanery  or  to  ttie  parishesof  St.  Martin  and  St.  Peter-in-the-Wood,  (both  which,  by 
the  queen's  appobitment,  he  was  possessed  of,)  because  he  held  them  without  any 
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authority  from  the  bishop  of  Coutances.  Tlie  dean  replied,  that  he  bad  svorn 
obedteoce  to  the  queen  of  England,  and  her  laws  in  ecclesiastical  affairs:  that  he 
had  renounced  the  pope  and  all  foreign  jurisdiction,  and  that  he  held  the  deanery 
and  two  parishes,  by  episcopal  authority  through  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  most 
probably,  who,  from  other  circumstances,  appears  to  have  had  some  inspeclkm  into 
the  spiritual  afikirB  of  the  island  at  that  time,  although  the  order  for  annezlDg  it 
to  that  see  is  of  a  later  date.  Dean  After  then  declared^  that  if  the  bishop  of 
Ck>utances' agent  would,  in  his  master's  name,  take  the  oath  offidelity  tothequeeo, 
promise  to  obey  her  laws  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  renounce  the  pope  and  hU 
adherents,  he  would  acknowledgpe  the  bishop  of  Coutances*  authority  in  the 
island ;  and  that  he  was  ready  to  give  any  further  answer  that  should  be  reqniRd 
of  him.    Thus  the  matter  ended,  and  the  bishop  lost  his  fees. 

Soon  after  this  change  of  religion  had  been  effected  by  Elisabeth,  many  French 
protestants  arrived  in  the  island  to  avoid  the  persecutions  they  suffered  in  their 
own  country,  and  being  chiefly  disciples  of  Calvin,  and  observers  of  the  wonhti><rf 
the  church  of  Geneva,  they  gradually  found  means  to  introduce  their  own  priiid- 
pies.  At  this  time,  accordingly,  moat  of  the  pulpits  were  occupied  by  presbyteran 
ministers,  who,  being  supported  by  the  governor  and  other  authorities  in  th« 
island,  after  a  time  regularly  held  synods,  at  which  they  regulated  all  ehoth 
aflkirs.  Elizabeth,  by  an  order  dated  the  7th  of  August,  1665,  saoctioMd  the 
presby  terian  discipline  and  form  of  worship  in  St.  Peter-Port  and  St.  Helier^s,  ud 
the  example  soon  spread,  and  became  general  in  all  the  churches.  Even  tbe  go- 
vernors favoured  this  innovation,  and  they  were  present  at  a  synod  of  all  the 
ministers  and  all  the  elders  of  the  united  islands,  held  in  Ghiemsey  on  tbe  88th  of 
June,  1576y  when  the  new  discipline  received  the  unanimous  support  of  the  meet- 
ing. This  system,  thus  introduced,  was  likewise  sanctioned  by  James  tlie  Fim, 
by  an  order  in  council,  dated  8th  August,  1603,  in  which  it  is  declared  that,  "«c 
will  and  ordain  that  our  said  isles  shedl  quietly  eigoy  the  said  liberty  in  theiueof 
their  ecclesiastical  discipline  there  now  established.'*  But  in  course  of  time,  epi»- 
^copacy  superseded  presbyterianism  in  Jersey,  and  gained  its  old  ascendancy,  sbwt 
the  year  1619.  But  the  use  of  the  surplice,  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  tad 
the  ceremony  of  kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  were  dispensed  with.  To  this  dajr 
the  surplice  is  not  worn  in  the  parochial  churches  of  Guernsey ;  aHhoagh  it  is  used 
in  St.  James's.  The  reformation  would,  no  doubt,  have  extended  to  Guernsey,  hid 
not  the  king  soon  died,  and  the  troubled  reign  of  Charles  the  First  followed,  which 
was  succeeded  by  the  rebellion. 

Dr.  Heylin,  who  came  here  as  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Danby,  in  1629,  says  thtt 
such  was  the  obstinacy  of  one  of  the  ministers,  named  La  Place,  that  he  would  not. 
at  first,  allow  prayers  to  be  read  to  the  soldiers  In  the  town  church,  even  vheo 
not  used  by  himself;  and  when  at  last  he  was  induced  to  yield,  he  stipulated  thti 
neither  the  litany  should  be  read,  nor  the  communion  administered.  Soldim 
wishing  to  receive  the  sacrament  were  ferried  over  to  the  castle,  where  it  was  ad- 
ministered to  them  in  the  great  hall. 

'  During  the  time  that  the  roman  catholic  religion  prevailed  in  tbe  Channe) 
Islands,  both  Guemseymen  ami  Jerseymen  studied  divinity  in  France.  But,  after 
the  reformation,  queen  Elizabeth  having  transferred  the  spiritual  control  of  tbr 
islands  from  Coutances  to  Winchester,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  other  meiDf 
of  instruction.  In  the  time  of  archbishop  Laud,  an  estate,  consisting  of  houieila 
London,  and  lands  in  Buckinghamshire,  escheated  to  the  crown,  and  that  primate 
prevailed  on  king  Charles  to  endow  three  fellowships  at  Oxford,  one  in  each  of  the 
three  colleges  of  Exeter,  Jesus,  and  Pembroke,  for  students  from  Guernsey  and 
Jersey,  to  be  held  by  them  alternately,  the  alternation  to  proceed  in  the  foUoviofr 
order :  that,  to  whichsoever  of  the  two  islands  the  election  of  two  fellows  sbbald 
chance  first  to  fall,  the  other  island  should  come  in  for  the  next  two  turns,  and  m 
on,  in  a  continual  rotation  for  ever.  To  those  three  fellowships  there  have  beo 
since  added  five  exhibitions  or  scholarships,  in  Pembroke  college,  each  of  twelve 
pounds  per  annum,  not  alternating  as  the  former,  but  so  divided  and  proportiooed, 
as  that  Jersey,  being  the  larger  and  most  populous,  has  three  of  them  allotted  to 
her,  and  Guernsey  the  remaining  two.  These  were  given  by  bishop  Morley*  ■ 
pious  and  public^irited  prelate,  upon  his  taking  into  consideration  that  the  in- 
habitants of  these  islands  had  not  those  advantages  and  encouragements  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  which  were  enjoyed  by  others  of  his  M%|esty's  sulvects. 

During  the  rebellion,  nothing  was  done  to  reform  the  church ;  but  on  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  the  Second,  the  act  of  conformity  was  enforced,  and  the  office  of 
dean  revived.    The  people,  by  degrees,  were  induced  to  adopt  the  service  and 
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diseipline  of  the  church  of  Englimd,  though,  as  recently  as  1756,  the  dean  was . 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  civil  power  to  enforce  the  reading  of  the  litany, 
and  to  this  hour,  as  we  have  before  observed,  the  surplice  is  not  used. 

The  parochial  churches  are  all  commodious  edifices,  and  the  present  bishop  of 
Windiester  has  repeatedly  said,  that  no  churches,  in  any  part  of  his  diocese  in 
Kngland,  are  kept  in  such  good  repair.  The  increase  of  population  has  been  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  of  the  places  of  worship.  The  first  church  of  Eiigland 
chapel  of  ease,  called  Trinity  Chapel,  was  built  in  1788,  at  an  expense,  including 
the  purchase  of  the  ground,  of  j^,£kLO  :  10  :  6^,  since  which,  an  oigan  has  been 
fomished  at  the  cost  of  one  hundred  guineas.  It  contains  646  sittings,  and  the 
•ervlee  is  in  French.  She  second  is  called  Bethel :  it  was  built  by  Independents, 
and  afterwards  sold,  in  1796,  for  the  performance  of  church  of  England  service, 
whkdi  at  first  was  in  French,  then  in  English,  subsequently  in  both  languages 
alternately,  and  now  in  English  alone.  The  third  chapel  of  ease,  called  St. 
James's,  was  built  in  1817 — ^it  contains  1,300  sittings,  including  two  hundred  free 
seats,  and  SOO  for  national  school  children.  To  these  may  be  added  a  district 
church  at  the  Amballes,  now  in  the  course  of  wection. 

DISSENTERS. 

IHcey,  who  wrote  in  1751,  says,  <'  dissenters  they  have  none.'^  Opinions,  how- 
ever, have  so  wonderftilly  altered  since  he  wrote,  that  nearly  half  the  population 
of  Ouemsey  may  be  said  to  be  dissenters.  The  first  in  the  order  of  time  are  the 
Quakers  or  Friends.  This  society  was  established  here  in  1782,  by  Claude  Gray, 
IW>m  Barking,  in  Essex.  He  was  educated  in  the  roman  catholic  faith,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  he  abandoned  at  Jersey,  and  embraced  those  of  the  fViends.  He 
was  imprisoned,  and  then  banished  from  Jersey,  in  1741,  for  maintaining  his 
religious  scruples.  He  returned  to  that  island,  when  be  was  imprisoned  and  ban- 
ished a  second  time,  but  the  sentence  was  reversed  by  bis  M^jes^ty  in  council,  with 
permission  to  return  and  reside  in  jersey.  He  settled  in  London  in  1745,  and  then 
went  about  travelling  as  a  minister,  and,  visiting  Guernsey  in  1783,  he  established 
the  quaker's  society.  The  meeting  house  of  this  denomination  of  Christians  was 
only  erected  in  1811 — it  will  contain  from  150  to  200  persons,  but  the  number  of 
the  sect  is  very  small,  and  the  chapel  is  raiely,  if  ever,  filled. 

The  Wesleyans  made  their  appearance  in  the  Channel  Islands  in  1783,  com- 
mencing with  Jersey.  The  circumstance  that  led  to  their  visit  was  the  following. 
A  few  soldiers,  who  had  heard  the  gospel  preached  at  Winchester  and  Southampton 
by  Wesleyan  lay  preachers,  being  stationed  at  Jersey,  asked  some  serious  persons 
whom  they  perceived  were  also  desirous  to  establish  English  preaching,  if  they 
were  willing  (being  Calvinists)  to  receive  a  preacher  from  Afr.  Wesley's  connexion, 
if  one  could  be  obtained.  The  latter  consenting,  the  soldiers  wrote  to  Mr.  Egan, 
a  lay  preacher  in  England,  requesting  him  to  submit  their  case  to  Mr.  Wesley. 
When  John  Wesley  received  the  letter,  he  was  on  an  excursion  in  company  with  a 
l^ntleman  of  fortune,  liberality,  and  piety,  of  the  name  of  Brackenbury,  who  had 
Joined  the  society  some  years  before,  and  preached  in  that  connection.  Mr. 
Brackenbury,  being  acquainted  with  the  French  language,  viewed  the  request  of 
the  soldiers  as  a  providential  opening  for  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  instantly  ofTered  his  services,  which  were  accepted.  He  arrived  at 
Jersey  in  December,  1783,  and  began  to  exercise  his  ministry,  first  in  an  old  reli- 
gious house  near  the  sea,  afterwards  in  a  large  hired  room.  About  two  years 
afterwards,  or  in  1785,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Guernsey,  where  he  preached  in  several 
private  houses,  as  well  as  out  of  doors,  to  numerous  and  attentive  hearers.  Soon 
after  this,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke,  another  Wesleyan  minister,  visited  Jersey,  and  upon 
the  fifcvorable  report  that  Mr.  Brackenbury  gave  of  his  journey  to  Guernsey,  he 
also  came  hither,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Wesleyan  society  by  joining 
twelve  persons  in  church  membership.  Dr.  Coke  was  followed  by  Mr.  De  Quete- 
▼ille,  a  lay  preacher,  from  Jersey,  and  in  1786,  the  late  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  was  ap- 
pointed by  John  Wesley  to  preach  in  these  islands.  At  first,  his  preaching  was 
well  received,  both  in  town  and  country,  the  people  attending  in  crowds,  and 
listening  with  devotion  \  but  when  the  good  work  had  assumed  something  like  a 
tangible  form,  the  demon  of  persecution  arose.  The  places,  in  which  they  wor- 
shipped, were  frequently  surrounded  by  furious  mobs,  who  threatened  to  pull  them 
down,  and  they  could  not  retire  to  their  homes  without  being  pelted  with  stones 
and  other  missiles.  To  Dr.  Clarke  the  most  violent  personal  indignities  were  fr^ 
quently  ofi'ered,  which  more  than  once  endangered  his  life.  One  one  occasion,  at 
8t.  Aubin's,  Jersey,  one  of  the  magistrates,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mob, 
dragged  him  iVom  the  pnlpit.    The  drummer  of  the  St.  Aubin's  militia  was  then 
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ealled,  who  actually  beat  his  dram  through  the  streets,  while  the  praacher  «m 
conducted  by  the  populace  to  the  extremity  of  the  town,  where  they  &iBinedluB 
with  a  most  ferocious  assurance  that  worse  treatment  awaited  him  if  be  ever  vnn 
tured  to  return.  He,  however,  told  them  that  he  would,  and,  at  the  appoioted 
time,  he  did  so,  and  began  the  service.  The  mob,  finding  that  he  posse  rsed  aa  «i- 
daunted  resolution,  surrounded  him,  rather  to  admire  his  courage  thaa  to  exeeaie 
their  threats ;  and,  permitting  him  to  proceed  in  peace,  they  beeame  the  praseljtei 
of  the  very  man  they  had  confederated  to  destroy. 

in  1787,  Mr.  Wesley  himself  visited  Guernsey,  and,  as  he  states  in  bis  jovnai, 
dined  with  the  governor,  and  preached  at  the  assembly  rooms,  in  the  market  plaoe. 
The  first  Wesleyan  chapel  was  erected  in  Le  Marchant-slreet,  opposite  tbeeoort 
house,  in  1788 :  it  may  contain  about  600  sittings.  From  that  time^  for  a  qail« 
of  a.  century,  no  other  place  of  worship  was  built ;  bat,  during  the  last  twnitf4Te 
years,  so  rapid  has  been  the  progress  of  the  sect,  that  no  fewer  than  eleven  cfaapeb 
have  been  erected  :  one,  at  St.  Pierre-du-Bols,  in  1813 ;  one,  at  the  Furert,  is 
1814 ;  Bbenezer,  in  New-Town,  in  1815 ;  one,  at  St.  Sampson*s,  in  1817 ;  one,  st 
the  Catel,  in  1818 ;  one,  at  St.  Martin's,  in  1819 ;  two,  at  St.  Andrew's  and  St 
Saviour's,  in  1830 ;  one,  at  the  Vale,  in  1823 ;  one,  at  Torteval,  in  1834 ;  and 
Wesley  Chapel,  at  the  Bouet,  io  1836 ;  so  that  the  Wesleyans  have  one  ch^  in 
each  of  the  country  perishes,  and  three  in  town.  The  country  cht^Mls  vary  in  ne 
and  contain  fVom  250  to  426  sittings.  Of  those  which  are  situate  ia  the  tovii 
Ebenezer  chapel  contains  1,200  sittings;  Le  Merchant-street  chapel,  000;  tad 
Wesley  chapel,  350.  .  The  service  in  Le  Marchantnstreet,  as  well  as  in  all* tk 
country  chapels,  is  performed  in  the  French  language ;  in  Wesley  chapel,  iaF^eaeb 
and  English ;  and  at  Ebenezer,  in  English  only. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Wesleyans,  particularly  during  the  last  twenty  yisii, 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  returns  of  their  numbers,  as  reported  by  the  geacnl 
conference  minutes. 

In    1800 .397  Members,  French  and  English. 

1805 400        do.  do. 

1810 177  English 400  French Total  577 

1816 202 460 65S 

1820 240 600 830 

1825 310 740 1060 

1830 206 788 1054 

1835 440 1000 1500     . 

It  is  computed  that  the  members  belonging  to  the  sect  form  about  oniMMrtf  ^ 
the  aduU  pnopulation  attending  service  In  their  (lapels ;  so  that,  calculatiBg  tkc 
united  members  of  the  difiSsrent  congregations,  we  have  a  total  of  four  thosaiad 
five  hundred  adult  persons  connected  with  this  body  in  this  island.  It  Is  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  this  denomination  of  Christians,  that  the  minority  ef  their 
ministers  are  laymen.  Thus,  although  they  have  twelve  chapels  in  town  uA 
country,  in  which  service  is  regularly  performed  twice  on  the  Sabbath  is 
French,  and  once  on  week  evenings,  there  is  but  one  stipendiary  minister  appoist- 
ed  t>y  the  conference,  all  the  other  services  being  performed  by  laymen,  who  laboor 
without  fee  or  reward. 

The  third  sect  we  have  to  notice,  is  the  Independent.  It  Is  not  precisely  kaovs 
when  they  first  established  themselves  in  the  island ;  but  that  they  did  so  befcR 
1796,  is  evident  firom  the  fiict  that  they  built  Bethel  chapel.  Not  Mng,  however, 
sufficiently  numerous  to  support  it,  they  sold  it  to  the  established  church,  aodheld 
their  meetings  in  a  large  room  at  the  Touigand.  Abont  1810,  the  Sev.  OeflMat 
Ferrot  came  over  to  this  island,  and  after  1^  had  preached  some  time  in  thatrooo, 
and  also  in  the  open  air,  the  chapel  in  New-street,  New-Town,  was  eraelsd,  ii 
which  he,  for  several  years,  officiated  in  the  French  language,  and  the  Rev.  Anfavv 
Gray,  in  the  English  language.  In  1813,  another  chapel,  capable  of  eooisiBiai 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  was  built  by  the  sodety,  at  tiie  VniettCffit. 
Martin's  parish  ;  and  in  1815,  another  chapel,  affording  aocommodation  to  sboat 
three  hundred  persons,  was  erected  in  St.  Andrew's  parish. 

The  pastoral  care  of  the  two  first  of  theee  places  of  worship  has  for  soma  ysm 
devolved  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hine.  The  English  service  at  New-etreet  ehspsl  «if 
continued  but  for  a  few  years.  The  Engli&  Independents,  after  having  waanUr 
sued  meeting  at  New-street  chapel,  met  for  several  yean  in  a  laige  foooi  ^ 
Berthelot-street,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  William  Iazob,  nntil  they  Iwlt  i 
chapel  at  Clifton,  capable  of  containing  three  hundred  persons,  in  which  that  ges- 
tlemaa  atiU  officiates.    A  saooad  English  Independent  congregation  was  kn*^ 
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bene  hf  Um  Rer.  WUliam  Morris,  in  1880,  far  whose  use  Eldad  ehapd,  in  New* 
Town,  capable  of  containing  about  eight  hundred  persons,  was  erected  in  1831 . 

The  Frendi  Independents  hare  likewise  a  chapel  at  8t.  Savioar's,  opened  in 
1817,  affording  accommodation  to  about  two  hundred  persons,  which,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  late  Rev.  Peter  Decks.  The 
charge  of  this  chapel,  together  with  that  at  St.  Andrew^s,  has  devolved  on  Mr.  Hine. 

The  French  particular  Baptists  have  two  chapels,  one  at  La  Fosse,  in  9t.  Martin's 
parish,  and  another  at  St.  Saviour's,  and  a  room  in  Bordage-street.  Messrs.  John 
Le  Clcrc  and  Peter  MoUet  are  the  pastors  of  Ihe  two  fiHrmer,  and  Mr.  lliomas 
Nant,  of  the  latter. 

Hie  Bryanites  have  a.diapel  at  Vauvert,  capable  of  containing  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons,  and  the  Primitive  Methodists  hold  services  in  a  large  room 
in  Pollel-etreet.    Both  these  sects  belong  to  ofthoots  of  the  Wesleyan  body. 

The  Unitarians  meet  in  a  large  room,  formerly  used  as  the  girls'  national  school, 
nesr  the  Plaiderie.  The  officiating  minister  is  Mr.  Samuel  Weston.  The  room 
will  hold  about  two  hundred  persons,  but  the  congregation  seldom  exceeds  twenty  \ 
bat  when  Mr.  Bateman  virits  the  island,  his  attractive  eloquence  usually  collects 
more  than  a  hundred. 

The  Roman  Catholics  owe  their  establishment  here,  as  a  body,  to  the  decree 
passed  against  the  French  clergy,  in  ^708,  by  the  national  convention,  when  the 
Abb6  Coulon,  chaplain  to  Marie  Antoinette,  the  unhappy  queen  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis  the  Sixteenth,  along  with  several  other  cleri^^,  found  an  asylum  herci 
and-opened  a  placQ  for  worship  at  the  Bordage.  They  afterwards  occupied  a  large 
room  near  Tower-Hill,  and  a  very  neat  chapSi  was  erected  l>y  them  in  Burnt-lane, 
in  1888.  The  services  are  performed  in  French  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Navet,  who, 
during  the  late  war,  was  chaplain  to  the  roman  catholic  soldiers  in  the  garrison, 
and  then  preached  both  in  French  and  English.  Now,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hodgson 
performs  the  serfioe  in  the  English  language.  The  French  congregation  oonsists 
principally  of  the  French  retail  providon  dealers  and  seamen  frequenting  the 
port;  the  other  eongregation,  of  Irish  ftunilies  and  such  soldiers  in  garrison  as 
belong  to  that  denomination  of  Christians. 

Although  the  introduction  of  so  many  rival  sects  has  contributed  to  lessen  the 
numbers  and  influence  of  the  church  as  to  temporti  matten,  yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that,  by  a  sort  of  reflex  operation,  it  has  had  a  most  beneficial  eflbct 
en  the  energy  mid  piety  of  its  ministers,  whom  it  has  roused  from  a  state  of 
lethoigy,  to  one  of  jetdoae  concern  for  the  welfiue  of  the  establishment,  as  well  as 
(what  is  of  ikr  higher  importance)  zeal  for  the  spread  of  vital  religion.  Hence  the 
extra  services  now  performed  by  most  of  the  parochial  clergy.  Until  the  last  few 
years,  only  one  service  was  performed  in  each  parish  church  on  the  Sunday  — and  in 
those  of  the  Forest  and  of  Torteval,  of  the  Vale  and  of  St.  Sampson,  which  are 
vader  the  care  of  only  two  ministers,  only  one  service  each  alternate  Sunday,  was 
performed ;  whereas  now,  service  is  performed  in  the  town,  and  all  the  country 
ekufches,  excepting  the  four  Just  mentioned,  twice  every  Sunday  ;  in  these  four, 
once  every  Sonday ,  besides  weekly  lectures  in  almost  the  whole  of  them. 
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The  first  tax  list  existing  in  the  constables*  ofiloe  is  dated  in  1715,  the  constables 
and  douzainiers  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter-Port,  duly  authorized  by  the  chief 
pleas,  having,  on  the  8tb  March,  proceeded  to  raise  600  livres  toumois  f  £85 :  14 : 3 
sterling),  to  purchase  powder,  matches,  and  other  ammunitions  of  war,  required 
for  the  magazine  of  the  said  parish.  The  Inhabitants  were  then  assessed  at  16,531 
quarters,  on  which  7  \  deniers  (about  one  half-penny)  were  levied  per  quarter. 
The  highest  rates  were  those  of  Thomas  Le  Marcnant,  Peter  Etienne  (Stephens), 
and  John  DeSausmarez,  baiUff,  assessed  at  500  quarters  each,  a  large  property  in 
those  days,  and  tb<lowest  rate  was  five  quarters.  This  tax  list  is  signed  by  John 
bouillon,  and  Daniel  Painsec,*  constables,  Richard  De  Jersey,  Nicholas  Carey, 
John  Mauger,  Ab.  Monamy,  James  De  Havilland,  John  Dobrte,  A.  Le  Messurier, 
Nicholas  Dobr^e,  Joshua  Gosselin,  John  Tupper,  Thomas  CkMselin,  Henry  De 
Jersey,  James  Perchard,  and  John  Bowden,  douzainiers. 
The  next  tax  list  also  bears  date  in  1715,  the  inhabitants  having,  on  the  21st 

*  A  sinfular  conjnnctioa  of  nsmct,  both  now  extinct,  u  well  as  that  of  Monunj. 
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March,  been  doly  asseMed  for  700  livree  touniois,  to  pnnue  the  canae  againai  Mr. 

William  Le  Marchant,  relative  to  rHyrreuae,  before  king  in  couneil. 

The  third  tax  list  is  dated  in  1790,  when  1000  Uyres  toumois  were  lericd  for  the 
repair  of  the  guard  house  at  Fermain,  the  rent  of  the  guard  houae  at  Belgreve, 
the  purchase  of  powder,  and  other  parochial  wants.  The  inhabitanta  were  tfaii 
year  assessed  at  17,648  quarters,  Thomas  Le  Marchant,  sen.,  paying  on  600  quarters, 
the  highest  rate. 

The  fourth  tax  list  is  dated  in  1724,  the  constables  and  douiainiers  baviog,  on 
the  14th  December,  proceeded  to  raise  4,000  livres  toumois  (£S85 :  14 :  3)  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  The  inhabitants  were  now  assessed  at  23,200  quarters,  and  the 
rate  was  3  sous  0  deniers  (three  pence  sterling)  per  quarter.  The  h^[;hest  aiiKwmts 
were  Nicholas  Dobree,  Thomas  Le  Marchant,  and  Peter  Carey  (de  la  Brasaerie), 
rated  at  600  quarters  each.  This  is  not  stated  as  being  the  first  tax  raiaed  for  the 
poor,  but,  having  made  reference  to  the  account  books  in  the  hospital,  we  find  that 
it  was  so,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  extract  from  the  account  current  of  the 
collectors  for  that  year,  viz.  *<  Pour  la  premiere  taxe  levte  sur  lea  habitana  de 
la  dite  paroisse,  le  14  D^cembre,  1724,  pour  la  subsistence  des  dits  panvTes.** 
The  oldest  account  of  the  collectors,  now  existing  in  the  hospital,  is  dated  ia 
1634,  when,  and  previously  to  1724,  the  poor  were  relieved  by  renU  and  uMmey 
bequeathed  for  that  purpose  by  charitable  individuals,  contributions  at  the  conuna- 
nion  table  and  church  door,  and  fines  exacted  by  the  royal  courts  lliey  appear 
also  to  have  been  relieved  as  the  pauores  konteux  now  are,  as  the  hoepital  was  not 
built  till  1742.* 

From  1724,  the  inhabitanU  of  St.  Petei^Port  appear,  by  the  booka  in  the 
constables'  office,  to  have  been  annually  assessed,  with  occasional  intcymiselons, 
as  at  present,  for  the  various  parochial  wants ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  giTe  details 
of  the  assessments,  every  ten  years,  commencing  with  1790. 

In  1730,  the  inhabitanto  raised  4000  Uvres  tournois  on  20,878  quiHers,  charged  at 
3  sous  10  deniers  per  quarter,  and  payable  in  four  instalments.  The  highest 
amount  paid  was  by  Peter  Stephens  and  son,  rated  at  600  quarters. 

In  1740,  the  assessment  for  the  poor  was  also  4000  livres  toumois  on  21,8M 
quarters,  at  3  sous  6  deniers  per  quarter.  The  highest  tax  was  that  of  Tbomas 
Le  Marchant,  rated  at  600  quarters,— -the  lowest  tax  was  6  quarters. 

For  1750,  there  is  no  record,  but  hi  1751  we  find  that  4000  livres  toumois, 
payable  in  two  instalments,  were  again  raised  for  the  poor  "  in  the  hoepital "  on 
25,278  quarters,  at  3  sous  2  deniers  each.  Thomas  Le  Marchant  was  taxed  at  MO 
quarters,  the  highest  rate,  and  the  lowest  was  still  5  quarters. 

In  1760,  two  taxes  were  raised,  viz.  4000  livres  toumois  for  the  soldiers*  qnarten, 
cleaning  muskets  and  bayonets,  a  new  pump,  Sec.,  and  5000  livres  toumoia  for  the 
hospital,  both  on  33,312  quarters,  rated  at  2  sous  6  deniers  for  the  former,  and  9 
sous  for  the  latter.  This  is  the  first  year  in  which  we  observe  any  taxes  of  foor 
figures,  James  and  John  Le  Ray  being  rated  at  1200  quarters,  and  WUIiana  Brock 
and  his  sons  at  1000  quarters.  Of  single  individuals,  the  highest  asseasuents  are 
Thomas  Le  Marchant  and  James  Le  Merchant,  rated  at  700  quarters  each.  No 
inhabitant  was  rated  this  year  under  10  quarters,  as  is  the  case  at  present. 

In  1770,  the  inhabitants  were  assessed  6000  livres  toumois  for  the  poor,  on  44,155 
quarters,  at  2  sous  0  deniers  per  quarter,  and  payable  in  two  instalments.  The 
entries  of  four  figures  this  year  in  one  line  are  as  follow,  vis.  John  Carey,  and 
widow  John  Le  Ray,  1600  quarters ;  William  Brock,  sen.,  1350  quarters;  heirs  of 
William  Brock,  jun. ,  1300  quarters ;  widow  and  son  of  Peter  Stephens,  1200  quarters ; 
John  Brock,  Jun.,  1100  quarters,  and  Thomas  Carey  and  children,  1000  qnarten. 

In  1780,  three  assessments  were  made,  viz.  1st  March,  10,000  livres  toumois  oa 
61,930  quarters,  at  3  sous  3  deniers  each,  for  parochial  debts  and  other  public 
expenses ;  1st  December,  8000  livres  toumois,  on  61,025  quarters,  at  9  sons  9 
deniers  each,  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  1st  December,  6000  livres  toumois  for 
the  poor,  also  on  61,025  quarters,  at  2  sous  each,  together  24,000  livres  toumois 
(£1714 :  5 :  8  sterling),  and  the  rate  8  sous  (nearly  seven  pence)  per  quarter.  The 
individuals  highest  rated  on  the  1st  December,  were  John  Carey,  1050  quarters ; 
ElishaTupper,  1850  quarters ;  Nicholas  Maingy,  sen.,  1650  quarters ;  heirs  of  John 
Brock,  1420  quarters ;  Peter  Mourant,  1400  quarters;  and  Richard  De  Beanvoir, 
1020  quarters.  In  the  tax  of  the  1st  March,  this  year,  £30  a  year  interest  in  the 
English  iVinds  were  estimated  at  40  quarters,  and  £1000  capitol  at  50  quarters,  as 
at  this  moment,  being  the  first  notice  of  the  kind  in  the  tax  books. 

•  The  individoslt  who  had  charge  of  the  poor,  were  stfled  *'  Diacret  **  ontU  1063,  wtatx  whteh 
period  they  have  borne  the  title  of  **  ColleGtenn  des  Pauvres.'* 
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In  1790,  the  aaseMment  was  7000  livres  tournois  on  77,100  quarters,  at  2  sous 
each,  for  the  hospital.  There  were  seyen  individuals  rated  at  four  figures,  of 
whom  two  at  2000  quarters  and  above,  viz.  Elieha  Tupper,  at  2900  quarters,  and 
John  Carey,  son  of  John,  at  2030  quarters. 

In  1800,  two  taxes  were  levied,  both  on  22d  May,  viz.  10,000  livres  toumois  on 
94,4M  quarters,  at  2  sous  2  deniers  each,  for  poor  strangerS|  pumps,  lamps,  rents 
dac,  &c.,  and  14,000  livres  toumoiS  on  94,465  quarters,  at  8  sous  each,  for  the  poor, 
and  repairs  of  hospital,  together  24,000  livres  toumois,  or  nearly  4|d.  per  quarter. 
This  year  we  find  fourteen  persons  rated  at  four  figures,  of  whom  only  one  at  2000 
quarters  or  above,  viz.  Elisha  Tupper,  rated  at  2450  quarters. 

In  1810,  five  taxes  were  raised,  viz.  28th  June,  two  sums  of  £800  sterling  each, 
on  98,855  quarters,  at  4d.  each,  for  the  hospital  and  constables;  5th  October, 
£1901 : 3 :  1  sterling,  on  101,385  quarters, jit  4^d.  each,  towards  the  high  roads  to 
Vason  and  Rocqnaine ;  and  28th  December,  £1600  for  the  constables,  and  £1200 
for  I  he  hospital,  on  96,075  quarters,  7d.  each,  making  together  this  year  £6301 : 3 : 1 
sterling,  and  the  rates  15jid.  per  quarter.  There  were  twelve  rated  at  four  figures, 
of  whom  two  of  2000  quarters  or  above,  viz.  Sir  James  Saumarez,  2800  quarters, 
and  James  Carey,  2000  quarters.  It  was  in  1804  and  1805  that  the  calculations 
were  first  made  in  sterling,  and  that  those  in  livres  toumois  were  discontinued. 

In  1820,  three  taxes  were  also  raised,  the  whole  on  137,760  quarters,  viz.  £1600 
sterling,  for  pumps,  lamps,  &c.,  and  £1600  for  hospital,  both  at  2id.  per  quarter, 
and  £600  for  the  pauvres  hontetiXf  or  external  poor,  at  l^d.  per  quarter,  together 
£3800,  collected  at  6|d.  per  quarter.  Twenty-six  persons  were  now  rated  at  four 
figures,  of  whom  seven  at  2000  quarters  or  above,  viz.  Sir  James  Saumarez  5000 
quarters ;  John  Allaire,  4900  quarters ;  Thomas  Priaulx,  4500  quarters  ;  Carteret 
Prianlx,  4200  quarters ;  Peter  Stephens,  2500  quarters  \  Anthony  Priaulx,  21 50  quar- 
ters, and  widow  and  children  of  Daniel  Tupper,  2050  quarters. — On  the  10th  Feb- 
ruary, this  year,  the  royal  court  decided  that  the  taxes  should  be  raised,  for  the 
present,  on  income  as  heretofore,  and  not  on  capital,  as  sought  by  some  of  the 
parishioners,  who  urged  the  injustice  of  th^  income,  and  not  their  capital,  in  the 
French  and  other  foreign  funds,  being  taxed,  those  funds  being  then  considerably 
under  par,  and  yielding  7  to  8  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  But,  by  an  entry 
in  1824,  we  find  that  the  system  was  then  changed,  and  capital  became,  as  It  now 
is,  the  basis  of  parochial  taxation,  property  of  any  kind,  worth  £1000,  being 
assessed  at  50  quarters.  Although  this  system  is  analagous  to  that  established 
in  1780,  as  already  cited,  yet  it  bears  hard  on  those  whose  income  is  derived  fVom 
the  English  funds,-^for  instance,  this  year  (1836),  the  3  per  cent,  consols  were 
assessed  at  90,  and  an  individual  possessing  £1000  consols  was  charged  for  45 
quarters,  although  the  interest  was  only  £30.  It  is,  however,  manifestly  impos- 
sible to  establish  any  system  of  taxation  which  will  not  press  unequally  on  some 
individuals,  and  we  think  the  present  mode  as  equitable  as  will  ever  be  attained, 
while  the  property  of  the  parishioners  is  invested  in  so  many  channels  quite 
unknown  to  our  ancestors. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  observe,  that  the  immense  increase  of  38,805  quarters 
between  1810  and  1820,  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fortunate  investments 
of  many  of  the  parishioners  in  the  French  fbnds,  after  the  peace  of  1814,  large 
sums  having  been  transferred  from  the  English  funds  and  other  sources  into  the 
French  5  per  cents,  under  60  and  70,  by  which  means  the  incomes  of  many  were 
increased  by  at  least  one-third,  and  a  proportionate  increase  In  the  number  of 
quarters  naturally  followed,  income  and  not  capital  being  then,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  the  rule  of  taxation. 

In  1830,  three  taxes  were  raised  simultaneously  on  150,805  quarters,  viz.  £1400, 
at  2fd.  per  quarter,  for  the  hospital  $  £700,  at  Ifd.,  for  the  pauvres  honteux  ;  and 
£1500,  at  2Jd.  for  other  parochial  purposes ;  together  £3600  or  6id.  per  quarter.  In 
this  year  we  find  twenty-two  individuals  possessing  incomes  of  1000  quarters  and 
above,  of  whom  five  were  assessed  at  2000  quarters  and  above,  viz.  John  Allaire, 
5500  quarters  ;  Thomas  Priaulx,  4200  quarters  ;  John  Carey,  son  of  John,  2120 
quarters ;  Hilary  Rougier,  2075  quarters,  and  Joseph  Collings,  2000  quarters. 

In  1836,  the  following  taxes  were  raised  on  156,080  quarters,  representing  a 
capital  of  £3,121,600  sterling,  viz.  £1800  sterling  for  pumps,  lamps,  improvements, 
&c. ',  £1400  for  the  hospital ;  £1000  for  extemal  poor ;  and  £100  for  the  parish 
church,  together  £4300  sterling,  collected  by  a  tax  of  7d.  per  quarter.  It  is  well 
to  mention  now  that  the  douzaine,  to  avoid  fractions  and  to  allow  for  the  reduc- 
tions on  individuals  over-taxed,  usually  fix  the  rate  a  little  higher  than  the  amounts 
actually  required.     In  this  year  we  find  twenty-one  individuals  of  four  figures. 
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of  whom  eight  of  5S000  quarters  or  ahore,  vis.  John  Allidre,  0900;  Thomas  PrianlXf 
8800 ;  John  Carey,  son  of  John,  8370 ;  John  CoUings,  SS65  ;  William  Coiling*, 
8930  ;   Hilary  Rougier,  2836;  Joseph  Collings,  3015  ;  Mary  Le  Marchant,  9000. 

Our  task  approaches  its  termination,  and  we  hasten  to  eonelnde  U  by  a  lev 
general  observations.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  in  the  space  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  years,  the  wealth  of  the  parish  has  augfmented  nearly 
tenfold,  the  annual  average  being  1101  quarters,  although,  considering  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  money  and  the  mode  of  living,  it  is  probable  thsU  600 
quarters  income  in  1715  were  Ailly  equal  to  1500  quarters  at  this  day.  In  1715, 
and  for  many  years  subsequently,  the  greater  part  of  the  property  of  the  faigiier 
ranks,  which  was  taxed,  consisted  in  **  rentes  foncidres,"  or  perpetual  mortgages 
on  the  insular  estates  and  houses ;  now,  it  is  chiefly  invested  in  public  securities, 
and  partially  in  shipping^  trade,  houses,  and  furniture.  It  is  of  course  very  difi- 
cult  to  predict  the  future  course  of  the  property  of  the  town  parish,  but  with  the 
present  gloomy  commercial  prospects,  and  the  more  expensive  habits  and  wants  of 
the  existing  generatipn,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  annual  increase  will  oontiune, 
at  least  in  any  thing  like  the  same  ratio.  On  the  other  hand,  an  long  wm  the 
British  and  French  governments  keep  ftdth  with  their  creditors,  no  serioos  dinn- 
nution  is  to  be  apprehended,  unless  indeed  the  division  by  degrees  of  the  large 
fortunes  now  existing  have  that  tendency.  But  should  these  two  governments 
become  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  interest  of  their  debts,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  reduction  will  be  gradual,  as  any  sudden  stoppage  would  be  attended 
in  this  parish  with  effects  too  disastrous  to  dwell  upon  or  contemplate. 

For  the  information  of  strangers,  it  may  be  well  to  add,  that  a  quarter  of  rent 
is  estimated  at  £30  capital,  or  £1  annual  income ;  this  has  always  been  a  general 
rule,  but  the  income  has  occasionally  varied,  as  now,  with  the  price  of  the  foods. 
A  livre  toumois  is  divided  into  80  sous  of  18  deniers  each,  and  is  worth  Is.  6  l-7d., 
14  livres  toumois  being  equal  to  one  pound  sterling.  F.  B.  T. 
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No.  S.— OUAKANTEE. 

By  the  law,  or  rather  by  the  custom,  of  guarantee,  which  has  for  a  very  long 
period  obtained  in  Quemsey,  a  preference  is  given  to  rent  charges  or  other  inenm- 
braoces  on  estates,  according  to  the  priority  in  the  registry,  or  entering  of  such 
rents  or  incumbrances,  at  the  Grefie  or  record  office.  By  the  same  law  or  custom, 
the  holders  of  wheat  or  other  rents  have  a  perpetual  guarantee  on  the  estate  spe- 
cially charged  with  the  payment  thereof,  although  that  estate  may  have  been 
subsequently  divided,  and  the  rents  have  been  made  payable  on  portions  of  it  only. 
They  have  also  the  right,  in  the  event  of  the  proprietor  of  such  estate  being  unable 
to  discharge  those  rents,  to  call  for  payment  of  the  same  upon  all  persons  who 
have  at  any  time  within  forty  years,  but  subsequently  to  the  creation  of  the  rentSv 
either  purchased  houses,  lands,  or  rents  from  that  proprietor,  or  been  owners  of 
those  rents,  or  have  possessed^  though  for  ever  so  short  a  period^  the  estate  upon 
which  they  are  chargeable. 

This  system,  the  leading  principles  of  which  may  be  thus  stated  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  lines,  is  however  so  exceedingly  complicated  and  almoet  end- 
lessly diversified,  in  its  practical  operations,  that,  to  persons  who  have  had  no 
occasion  to  observe  its  workings,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  it  without  the  assistance  of  a  few  illustrative  examples. 
These,  therefore,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  furnish  :— 

1. — ^A  has  three  fields  of  equal  value,  which  he  sells  to  B  for  an  annual  rent  of 
thirty  quarters  of  wheat.  B  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  erects  a  dwelling  house 
on  one  of  these  fields,  and  having  done  so,  disposes  of  it  to  C,  for  the  rent  of  thirty 
quarters  due  to  A,  with  which  C  chuves  himself.  B,  after  this,  sells  one  of  the 
two  other  fields  to  D,  for  the  sum  of  £800, — and,  subsequently  again,  the  remaining 
field  to  E,  idso  for  the  tum  of  £300.  B  possesses  no  oUier  real  property.  Cy  after 
%  lapse  of  some  years,  neglects  to  pay  the  rent  to  A,  or  perhaps  the  boose  is  burnt 
down,  and  the  field  is  reouced  to  its  original  value  pf  ten  quarters,  although  thlriy 
are  due  upon  it*  Is  A  to  be  a  loser  of  the  difi^rence,  or  of  twenty  quarters?  Ko. 
He  sues  a  Maine  for  the  payment  of  the  whole  against  C,  who,  unable  to  pay, 
abandons  the  property.  A,  never  having  lost  his  guarantee  upon  the  whole  of  tb« 
three  fields,  calls  upon  D  and  E  to  take  C's  estate  and  pay  him  his  thirty  qvarteist 
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or  to  abandon  the  two  fields  tbey  purclmsed  from  B  for  £400,  together  with  all 
such  improvements  as  they  may  have  pat  upon  them.  £,  being  the  last  pnr^ 
chaser  has  to  make  his  election  before  D.  If  he  take  the  property  of  C  in  order  to 
save  his  own  field,  D  is  secure.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  abandon  it,  D  must  choose 
between  taking  the  two  fields  of  C  and  £,  and  paying  thirty  quarters  to  A,  or 
vbandoning  his  own  field.  Thus  the  three  fields,  though  they  have  passed  into  dif- 
ferent hands,  remain  a  perpetual  guarantee  to  A. 

This  case  shows  that  the  holder  of  a  rent  has  a  perpetual  guarantee  on  the 
estate  specially  charged  with  the  payment  thereof,  though  that  estate  may  have 
been  sttbeequently  divided,  and  the  rent  been  made  payable  on  a  portion  of  it 
only. 

It  has  been  stated  that  B  possessed  no  other  real  property.  Let  it,  however,  be 
supposed  that,  when  he  purchased  the  three  fields  of  A,  he  wad  proprietor  of  ano-^ 
ther  field.  That  fourth  field  will  be  guarantee  to  A  for  the  payment  of  the  thirty 
quarters  rent,  during  forty  years,  whether  It  remains  in  B's  possession  or  passes  into 
other  hands. 

2.~A  is  pro|)rietor  of  two  estates,  one  of  them  situate  in  the  parish  of  St  Martin, 
and  the  other  in  that  of  St.  Andrew.  These  he  holds  in  fee  simple  or  perpetuity, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  a  trifiing  rent  ohargre  to  the  lord  of  the  fief,  they 
are  perfectly  free  from  encumbrances.  Becoming,  however,  in  want  of  money, 
A,  in  the  year  1810,  creates  an  annual  rent  of  fifty  quarters  of  wheat,  which  he 
specially  constitutes  or  settles  on  his  SL  Martin's  estate,  and  he  scUs  tliat  rent  to  B 
tor  the  8iim  of  £1000. 

In  1811,  A  sells  bis  St.  Andrew's  estate  for  £1000.  to  C,  who  pays  him  the  whole 
amount  in  cash.  A  pays  bis  rent  to  B  very  regnlariy  for  a  considerable  period,  but 
after  a  lapse  of  perhaps  twenty  years,  he,  either  throuffh  improvidence  or  misfor* 
tone,  suffers  it  to  run  m  arrear,  and  the  buildings  upon  the  estate  to  fall  into  a  state 
of  dilapidation.  B  allows  the  rent  to  run  in  arrear  during  the  privileged  term  of 
three  years,  before  he  commences  proceeding  against  him  for  payment.  A  on  being 
sned.  avails  himself  of  all  the  delays  which  the  law  allows,  in  order  to  gain  time,  but 
finally  abandons  the  estate.  B,  finding  that  the  estate,  in  its  deteriorated  condition, 
is  not  worth  the  fifty  qaarters  of  annual  wheat  rent,  with  perhaps  five  years  arrears 
dne  to  him,  namely,  three  up  to  the  period  when  he  commenced  the  gauie,  and  two 
that  may  have  elapsed  since,  together  with  the  expense  of  that  satsie,  calls  npon  C, 
his  heirs,  or  assi||^ns,  as  purchasers  from  A  of  the  St.  Andrew's  estate  subsequently 
to  the  date  of  his  own  purchase  from  A  of  the  fifty  quarters  of  wheat  rent,  to  take 
A's  estate  00"  his  hands,  and  pay  him  the  arrears,  expenses  of  the  Mine,  and  the 
fifty  quarters  rent  annually  thenceforward,  or  abandon  the  St.  Andrew's  estate  for 
which  he  paid  £1000,  together  with  all  the  improvements  which  he,  his  heirs,  or 
assigns,  may  have  put  upon  it.  This  liability  of  C,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  lasts  forty 
years  from  the  date  of  the  purchase  from  A,  and  they  have  no  means  to  avert  its 
effects,  there  being  no  known  process  by  which  they  can  oblige  A  to  pay  the  rent 
regularly,  or  force  B  to  sue  him  for  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Kay,  they 
cannot  compel  B  to  proceed  against  the  personal  estate  of  A,  though,  as  far  as  regards 
that  estate,  he  may  be  in  solvent,  not  to  say  aflSnent,  circumstances. 

This  case  shows  that  the  holder  of  a  rent  has  the  right,  in  the  event  of  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  estate  on  which  it  is  due,  being  unable  to  discharge  that  rent,  to  call  for 
payment  of  it  upon  all  persons  who  may,  at  any  time  within  forty  years,  but  subse- 

?inently  to  the  creation  of  such  rent,  have  purchased  either  houses,  lands,  or  rents 
rom  that  proprietor. 

S.— A  has  a  rent  of  ten  quarters  due  to  him  by  B.  He  disposes  of  it  to  C,  and  in  so 
doina  subjects  the  whole  of  his  real  property^to  guarantee  the  payment  of  it*  C 
therefore.  In  purchasing  that  rent,  does  not  inquire  merely  iototbe  value  of  the 
tenement  of  B,  on  which  the  rent  is  specially  charged,  but  he  looks  also  to  die  pro- 

Eerty  of  A;  for  if  B  should  fail  to  pay  the  rent,  he,  after  compelling  him  to  abandon 
Is  tenement,  may  call  upon  A  to  take  it  and  pay  him  bis  rent,  which  A  must  do  or 
lose  hb  own  estate.  The  guarantee  of  C  upon  the  tenement  of  B  is  perpetual, 
because  Uie  rent  is  special^  charged  upon  it,— but  the  liability  of  A  lasts  but  forty 
years  flrom  the  sale  of  the  rent  to  C.  The  same  thing  holds  good  with  regard  to  the 
asdgner  of  a  rent,  whose  property  is  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  it  during  fofty 
years,  from  the  date  of  the  assignment 

Thu  case  shows  that  a  person  having  been  the  holder  of  a  rent  is  liable  to  ba 
called  npon  for  payment  should  the  debtor  not  be  able  to  discharge  it. 

4.— A  Is  desirous  of  purchasing  an  estate  from  B,  but  not  wishing  to  make  a  direct 
application,  employs  C  to  make  the  purchase.  C  does  so,  and  almost  immediately 
after  transiers  the  estate  to  A.  Some  years  after,  A  becomes  insolvent,  and  because 
his  estate  passed  through  the  hands  of  C,  the  latter  is  forced  to  retake  possession  of 
it,  and  pay  all  arrears  thereon,  or  lose  any  estate  he  roa^  himself  possess. 

This  case  shows  that  the  holder  of  a  rent  has  a  right  of  guarantee  upon  all  persons 
who  have  become  proprietors,  though  but  for  a  very  short  period,  of  the  estate  upon 
which  it  is  due. 
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Besidet  the  modes  of  guarantee  Hlastnted  by  the  forc^poinc^  esamplea,  tberf  h 
another  which  U  perhaps  yet  more  extraordinary  than  either  of  them.  It  u  the 
rifcht  of  the  holder  of  a  rent  to  come  upon  any  real  property  which  may  have  beea 
purchased  or  inherited  by  the  debtor  subsequently  to  his  navin^  contracted  the 
obligation  to  pay  the  rent,— even  thonp^h  the  property  so  purchased  or  inheriied 
shonld  have  passed  into  other  hands.    For  instance  : — 

S.— A  sells  a  house  to  B  for  seventy-five  quarters  of  rent,  and  £000  cash.  A  year 
or  two  after,  B  purchases  a  small  piece  of  land,  i»hich  he  afterwards  sells  for  fire 
quarters  of  rent  to  C,  who  builds  on  it  a  tenement  worth  dC900.  In  the  coarse  of 
eifpht  or  ten  years,  houses,  in  consequence  of  a  stagnation  of  trade,  so  fall  in  valoe 
that  B's  house  is  not  worth  more  than  the  seventy-quarters  dne  upon  it,  and  theae  be 
nefflects  to  pav.  A,  after  allowing  two  years  to  become  due,  sues  him  for  payment, 
dispossesses  htm  of  the  house,  ancfthen  calls  upon  C  to  take  it  off  his  handa,  and  pay 
him  forthwith  about  £200  arrears  of  rent  and  law  expenses,  and  the  sereaty^ve 
quarters  annually  thenceforward  ;  or  to  abandon,  without  compensation,  the  piece 
of  land  which  he  purchased  from  B,  with  the  house  he  has  built  upon  it.  It  wlU  avmil  C 
nothine  to  urge  the  hardship  of  his  case,— or  to  allef^e  that  B's  house  b  in  as  cood  a 
state  of  repair  as  when  A  sold  it  to  him^  and  that  if  it  is  worth  less  now  than  it  was 
then,  it  is  owincf  ^o  &  reneral  depreciation  in  the  value  of  houses,  which  would  have 
occurred  just  as  well  had  he  never  sold  it  to  B,  consequently  that  so  far  from  havin* 
lost  by  its  gfoing^  into  B's  hands,  he  has  made  a  clear  and  positive  ^ain  of  £000,  and  Bright 
therefore  well  satisfy  himself  with  that.  Neither  can  he  plead  that  it  must  be  presnmcd 
A,  in  se11in<(  to  B,  was  perfectly  satufied  with  the  guarantee  of  the  house  he  p«rt«i 
with,  particularly  seeing  that  he  received  £000  cash  as  part  of  the  price,  and 
could  never  contemplate  B's  subsequent  purchase  of  the  small  piece  of  land,  stiB 
less  C's  purchase  of,  and  erection  of  a  house  npon,  it.  Reasoning  of  thu  nature, 
however  conclusive  and  unanswerable,  will  avail  C  nothing.  He  has  no  altemaffre. 
He  must  take  the  house  of  B,  fork  out  £200,  and  take  upon  himfelf  the  responsibility 
of  paying  seventy-five  quarters  of  rent  annually  for  ever,  or  else  abandon  bis  owv 
tenement.    C  is  a  poor  man  and,  throuj^h  sheer  necessity,  chooses  the  latter. 

One  more  example  shall  be  given,  which,  thongh  it  cannot  be  referred  partlcolariy 
to  any  one  of  the  general  principles  above  stated,  will,  whilst  corroborating  leveral 
of  them,  show  that  heirs  continue  to  be  severally  guarantees  for  the  payment  of  the 
rents  due  upon  property  inherited  from  their  tfhcestor,  after  it  has  been  divided  be- 
tween them  : 

6. — A  father,  dying,  leaves  two  or  more  children,  and  several  estates,  hooses,  or 
pieces  of  land,  upon  onlv  one  of  which  rents  may  be  due.  The  children  divide  his 
propertv,  and  they,  their  descendants,  or  assigns  (for  It  matters  not  whether  the 
estates  have  been  sold  at  any  time  since  the  original  ancestor's  decease)  remain  ia 
quiet  possession  of  them  for  perhaps  twenty  years.  At  len«[th  the  possessor  of  the 
estate,  house,  or  piece  of  land,  upon  whieh  rents  due,  and  who  in  the  partition  mast 
have  received  an  adequate  compensation  for  this  additional  burthen  upon  his  por* 
tion,  becomes  insolvent  and  renounces.  The  holder  of  a  rent  upon  such  property 
may  come  upon  the  proprietors  of  any  of  the  estates  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
same  ancestor,  although  the  specific  rent  doc  to  him  was  never  due  upon  them ;  or 
he  may  come  upon  any  of  the  descendants  from  such  ancestors,  although  they  may 
be  no  longer  possessed  of  any  part  of  his  property.  The  person  thus  called  opoa  to 
guarantee  is  obliged^  if  a  descendant,  to  abandon  the  whole  of  his  own  real  estate, 
even  though  no  part  it  has  ever  come  to  him  by  descent,  or  to  pay  the  debt,  —  and  if 
a  purchaser,  eitner  to  pay  that  debt  or  give  up  the  property  purchased  with  all  its 
improvements,  without  compensation.  This  liability  on  the  part  of  the  descendants 
was  formerly  perpetual,  but  it  is  now,  as  well  as  that  of  the  purchaser,  limited  to 
forty  years. 

It  will  have  appeared  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  guarantee  maj  be  classed 
under  two  heads, — one  perpetual,  the  other  limited  to  forty  years ;  the  rormer  com* 
prehending  all  lands  and  tenements  specially  charged  with  the  payment  of  a  rent,— 
the  latter  all  real  property  which,  though  not  thus  specially  charged  with  the  pay- 
ment of  rents,  yet  still  actually  belonging,  or  having  formerly  belonged,  to  the  debtor 
of  those  rents,  is  during  forty  years,  whether  in  his  or  in  other  hands,  a  gnarantee 
for  their  payment.  It  of  course  naturall;r  follows  that  there  are  also  two  classes  of 
**  garants,"  the  one  immediate,  the  other  indirect;  and  as  the  subject  cannot  be  ren- 
dered too  familiar  to  ordinary  readers.  It  may  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  point  ont  the 
distinction.  The  "  garant  imm^iat,"  is  the  vender  or  his  heirs,  lineal  or  coDatenI ; 
the  **  garant  indirecte"  is  the  purchaser  from  the  **  garant  immraiat,"  or  his  heirs,  at 
a  date  posterior  to  that  of  the  person  who  sues  him.  The  difference  in  the  extent  of 
the  obligation  of  the  '*  garant  imm^diat "  and  the  "  garant  indirecte  "  is,  as  may  have 
been  perceived,  most  material.  The  former  is  bound  to  ipiarantee,  or  most  abandon 
all  his  estates,  whether  he  possesses  them  by  a  previous  title,  or  by  a  later  purchase, 
or  In  any  way  whatever  ;  whereas,  the  latter  is  only  obliged  to  abandon  the  property 

Jinrchased  from  the  former.  But  as  the  same  estate  may  have  been  repeatedly  trass- 
erred,  so  there  may  be  a  great  number  of  garants :  and  as  all  estates  are  divided 
among  the  heirs,  according  to  the  custom  of  gavelkind,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  when 
commencing  a  tataie,  how  many  garants  will  have  to  be  catted  upon. 
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It  has  been  inttmated  that  the  system  of  fuarantee,  as  practbed  in  Ouernsev,  was 
founded  rather  upon  castom  than  upon  law.  Such  is  the  fact.  No  mention  or  giia* 
rantee  is  made  in  Terrien,  Ronill^,  or  an^  of  the  Norman  commentators,  except  in 
cases  where  a  defect  was  found  in  the  title ;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
fpsarantee  was  nothing  more  than  an  oblif^ation  on  the  part  of  the  seller  to  secure 
nis  title  to  the  purchaser  of  the  land  or  rent  purchased.  Thus,  if  any  other  person 
attempted  to  dispute  it,  the  purchaser  called  on  the  seller  or  his  neirstodefena  him ; 
and  if  the  seller  s  heir  attempted  to  enter  upon  the  property  alienated  by  his  ances- 
tor, the  clause  of  i^oarantee,  to  which  the  seller  had  bound  himself '*  sur  robligation 
de  tous  ses  biens,  meubles  ct  heritages,  preens  et  fnturs,et  de  ses  hoirs,"  was  plead- 
ed in  bar  of  his  action.  Therefore,  where  a  father  had  made  a  feoffment  by  bis  deed 
to  another,  and  thus  bound  himself  and  his  heirs  to  guarantee,  the  son  could  not 
enter  into  possession  of  the  lands,  because  of  this  clause ;  but  if  the  deed  had 
been  made  without  guarantee,  the  case  would  have  been  otherwise,  for  the  son  then, 
notwithstanding  the  transfer,  could  immediately  have  taken  it.  This  guarantee  was 
both  lineal  and  collateral:  and  the  garant  was  bonnd  either  to  maintain  the  pur- 
chaser in  the  possession  of  his  feoffment  or  purchase,— to  provide  him  another  or  the 
aame  value, — or  othrrwise  to  indemnify  him.  But  no  trace  can  be  found  in  the  Nor- 
man law  of  the  right  of  the  person  guaranteed  to  come  npon  all  those  persons  who 
may  have  purchased  from  the  garant,  lands  which  ha  held  at  the  time  he  contracted 
the  obligation,  or  which  he  subsequentljr  acquired,  but  which,  in  neither  case,  were 
apecially  charged  with  the  payment  of  his  rent 

The  evil  results  of  this  extension  of  the  system  of  guarantee  were  roost  seriously 
felt  towards  the  close  of  the  last  war,  when  houses  and  land  which,  in  town  particu- 
larly, had  reached  so  enormous  a  price  as  to  cause  much  overtrading  in  that  descrip- 
tion of  property,  experienced  a  sudden  depreciation  in  value.  Tnose  results  were 
fcreatly  enhanced  by  that  part  of  the  system  which  acknowledged  as  perpetual 
those  p^arantees  which  are  now  limited  to  forty  years,  and  allowed  the  rent-nolder 
the  privilege  of  claiming  from  the  garant  no  less  than  nine  years'  arrears  antece- 
dently to  ue  commencement  of  the  mtme^  which  saisi«— from  the  number  of  lepal 
delays  then  allowed,  as  well  as  the  number  of  garants  which  the  rapid  depreciation 
of  property  and  consequent  insolvenccs  rendered  it  necessary  to  call  upon  — fre- 
qnently  lasted  from  five  to  seven  years,  thus  making  an  accumulation  of  from  ten  to 
nfleen  years'  rent  for  the  garant  to  pay,  or  to  abandon  the  property  he  had  purchased 
from  the  debtor.  The  evil  indeed  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  and  was  so  very  extensively 
felt,  that  all  confidence  in  real  property  transactions  was  shaken,  and  many  pro- 
prietors of  houses  and  land  suddenly  found  themselves  reduced  from  a  state  of 
comparative  opulence  to  one  of  poverty,  by  being  compelled  to  give  up  their  pro- 
perty for  debts  not  their  own.  Numerous  complaints  of  this  and  other  defects  in 
the  law  between  debtors  and  creditors,  were  forwarded  to  bis  Majesty  in  council, 
and  petitions  presented  for  their  redress.  The  consequence  was  that,  in  1816,  three 
English  barristers  were  appointed  under  a  royal  commission  to  come  over  to  the 
island  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  laws  then  in  force,  and  report  to  his  Majesty 
in  council  the  information  they  could  collect,  together  with  their  own  opinion  as  to 
what  changes  it  might  be  advisable  or  necessary  to  effect  in  them.  The  question  of 
irnarantee  was  that  which  most  embarrassed,  in  the  first  place,  the  commissioners, 
and  subsequently  the  lords  of  the  privy  council  and  law  ofllcers  of  the  crown.  It 
was  found  to  be  so  interwoven  with  the  whole  system  of  real  property  then  existing, 
as  to  render  a  change  in  it  a  most  difficult  affair.  The  commissioners  objected  to 
the  holders  of  renii  being  entitled  not  only  to  a  priority  over  other  creditors,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  registration  of  their  rents,  but  to  tack  to  their  original  demand  all 
arrears  to  the  extent  of  nine  years,— an  objection  which  the  royal  court,  on  the 
27tb  April,  1823,  partially  removed  by  an  act  of  legislation,  in  the  shape  of  an 
ordinance,  which  reduced  the  privileged  arrears  to  three  years,— a  limitation 
which  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  privy  council.  The  commissioners 
also  recommended  that  the  duration  or  the  right  of  f|[uarantee  on  the  part  of  hold- 
ers of  rents  against  all  persons  who  had  been  at  any  time  the  owners  of  such  rents, 
or  who  had  been  possessed  of  the  estate  upon  which  such  rents  were  due— which 
duration  was,  they  said,  understood  to  be  perpetual* — might  be  limited,  but  with- 
out giving  any  opinion  as  the  extent  of  the  proposed  limitation. 

Finally,  after  a  lapse  of  several  years,  and  a  vast  amount  of  correspondence  on  the 
subject,  it  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  royal  court  ruled  that  the  proceedings 
in  saisies  should  be  considerably  abridj^ed,  the  nine  defaults  previously  allowed  the 
debtor,  as  well  as  the  creditors  and  ameffeurs.f  being  reduced  to  five.  This  benefi- 
cial alteration,  together  with  the  preTions  limitation  of  the  privileged  arrears  from 
nine  years  to  three,  tended  consideraly  to  prevent  their  accumulation  to  the  pre- 
judice of  those  who  were  liable  to  be  called  upon  as  "  garants."    The  other  altera- 

*  The  royal  court,  in  their  observations  on  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  having  stated  that 
"  altlioagh  opinions  had  differed,  and  still  did  differ,  on  this  subject,  the  majority  of  the  court  was 
of  optnicm  that  such  guarantee  did  not  continue  beyond  forty  years,"  it  has  throughout  the  whole 
article  been  taken  for  granted  that  such  was  the  law,— although  there  clearly  are  recorded  dcdsions 
wUeh  make  that  guarantee  to  be  perpetual. 

t  The  method  of  working  a  tame  will  be  eiplaioed  hereafter. 
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tions— wliich  the  court  most  itrevaoatly  oppoBcd—were  Hm  rettrietioQ  of  the  Knonal 
liability  of  the  ^rtntora  of  rents,  ami  of  those  fhmi  whose  hands  those  renti  after, 
wards  passed,  as  well  as  the  liability  of  other  lands  acquired  by  them,  to  the  teraof 
Ibrtyyears      -^-^      •^    •  ..^  ^  ^..    -.  .  

cation  of 
alter  the 

tioned  ehan^^e  does  not  appear  to  be  iteneralty  nnderstood.  or  rather,  not  maoy  ptf. 
sons  seem  to  be  aware  that  such  a  chani^e  has  been  effected.  The  coort,  in  oppomt 
it,  observed,  that  althongh  **8nch  a  rei^ilation  miffht  be  very  proper  in  itsel^m 
tacked  as  it  must  he  to  a  system  where  all  lands  and  rents  were  alfferently  regalit«) 
and  where  the  chief  i>art  most  for  a  ereat  number  of  years  conttnae  so,  there  leenei 
some  danjcer  of  confosion  in  thus  snmeeting  one  part  of  the  rents  and  Undt  tsose 
law,  and  one  part  to  another  law."  Of  this,  althongh  thechanipe  Is  good,  there  ess  be 
little  doubt,  and  it  will  be  a  cnrions  anomaly  when  that  chanjpe  comes  into  operatioo, 
to  find.  In  some  eases,  a  posterior  registry  in  a  letter  position,  as  to  guarantet,  tins 
an  anterior  one. 

Thus :  A  purchases  a  house  from  B,  in  1880.  a  few  days  after  the  registry  of  tk 
order  in  council,  for  which  he  gives  B  £800,  and  engages  to  pay  him  twenty  qaanen 
of  annual  wheat  rent.  In  1887,  being  in  want  of  the  draOO  he  paid  as  purchase  mosex, 
he  creates  ten  quarters  of  rent,  which  he  sells  to  C,  and  constitutes  them  on  that  hove. 
In  1880,  he  purchases  a  field  for  which  he  pays  £900  cash.  He  afterwards,  nyli 
18S6.  borrows  money  from  D,  £,  and  F,  who  all  register  against  his  real  property, 
and  In  18S7  he  becomes  insolvent.  It  is  clear  that  the  claims  of  D,  B,  and  r,  UM^jk 
last  registered,  are  preferable  to  those  of  B  and  C,  because  they  alone  are  registered 
against  the  field,  which  is  the  only  valaable  part  of  the  property,  but  whia,  briic 
an  "  after  purchased  land,"  Is  not  guarantee  to  the  latter.  From  this  altered  poa- 
Uon  of  things,  various  Questions,  such  for  instance  as  the  following,  may,  smn 
doubt  will,  arise :— Would  a  book  debt,  registered  at  the  same  time  as  C's  rest,  hive 
a  guarantee  on  the  field  in  preference  to  the  claims  of  D,  E,  and  F,  whilst  C's  rest 
had  no  such  guarantee  at  all  t  Would  C's  claim  if  a  bond,  instead  of  a  reat,  have 
had  such  guarantee  ?  Does  the  phrase  **  after  purchased  lands,''  indade  mry 
description  of  property,  <-rents,  to  wit  ?--and  does  it  llkewtoe  refer  to  **  after  iiM- 
ed  property  ?  '  The  two  former  questions  we  should  feel  disposed  to  sosirer 
negatively ;  the  two  latter.  aflSrmatively.  But,  for  their  solution  by  tne  properjodichi 
tribunal,  we  must  wait— le  temp$  vienm.  B — . 

We  have  stated  in  thii  article  thai  guarantee^  aa  it  obtains  in  Chumteffy  ii  rafir 
a  cuitom,  than  law^  and  therefore  not  an  integral  portion  qfthe  old  Normamjmh 
pntdenee.  Whether  it  prevails  in  the  sister  island  qf  Jersey  to  the  same  sxtatt,  m 
it  does  with  tis,  we  are  not  able  to  determine  f  but  we  anarioasi^  inmie  some  nf  ttr 
juriseanenlts  among  omr  neighbours  to  devote  some  ^fmre  hows  qf  their  ImnnU 
the  compilation  qf  an  article^  explanatory  qf  thefbrms  and  ruios  observed  ta  /anqr 
on  this  very  important  branch  qf  oto^  insular  laws.  We  fbel  some  caMaset  (ftif 
this  appeal  wiA  not  be  mode  in  vain,  as  an  active  and  talent  desire  has  ben  n- 
cently  manifested  to  improve  and  remndffy  their  system  qf  erimhudjwritpndnet. 
Indeed,  both  islands  have  grown  out  qf  their  old  institutionSf  and  existing  ^sm 
oniy  require  to  be  hnown,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  to  receive  a  jidkim 
eorreetion.  We  had  indeed  hoped,  long  bifore  this  tune,  to  have  enriched  mr  pcfi 
with  some  specimens  qf  Jersey  erudition,  and  we  stiU  are  sattyuine  that  tkt  birik  i 
j»laoe  qf  UAert  Waee,  yet  cherishes  the  love  qfphyloeophy  and  Uiermturs,  | 

*  The  order  is  dated  SOth  December,  ISSS. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Samian  Melody  k  in  type,  and  ready  to  be  struck  oiT;  but  the  article  o&  the 
Law  of  Guarantee,  occupying  more  apace  than  we  contemplated,  7e  have  bees 
moat  reloctimtly  compelled  to  postpone  it.    We  hope  our  contributor  ufBexcsx  1 
thda  omiaslon,  which  we  sincerely  regret,  as  the  first  and  last  atanias  are  eauaestlj 
poetieal.  . 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  letter  signed  "  An  Original  fiabsenhsv 
in  which  he  suggests  the  propriety  of  our  giving  a  anoeliiet  summary  of  sseh  M 
events,  as  occur  in  the  oonrae  of  each  month.  In  his  general  reconuneadstw 
we  entirely  acquiesce,  but  he  must  see  that  it  requires  some  tact  so  to  report  <p 
description  of  intelligenoe,  without  treiiching  on  tlie  provinee  of  the  !*■■!*?•?• 
We  will,  however,  endeavour  to  devise  a  plan  which  will,  in  substaneei  laaet  ss 
wishes,  and  yet  steer  clear  of  the. plagiarism  that  we  must  avoid. 

S.   BABBBT,  PBINTjnt,  VBW-STRBBT,  Ot^BBiriBT. 
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ON    THE    SPIRIT    OP    RADICALISM. 


Thb  state  of  political  parties  in  England,  at  the  present  time,  clearly 
denotes  that  the  period  is  rapidly  approaching  when  an  organic  change 
most  be  effected  in  the  form  and  stmcture  of  the  constitution.  As 
edacation  has  been  more  extensively  diffused  among  the  people,  a  desire 
to  improve  national  institutions  has  been  daily  gaining  ground,  and 
civil  and  religious  liberty  have  ceased  to  be  empty  sounds.  The  repeal 
of  the  test  aets,  and  the  removal  of  catholic  disabilities,  gave  the  first 
blow  to  the  monopoly  of  the  established  church ;  while  the  refonn  of 
the  house  of  commons,  and  the  lustration  of  the  municipal  corporations, 
were  the  first  instalments  of  the  great  political  debt  which  the  aristocracy 
owe  to  the  community.  The  recovery  of  these  rights,  so  long  delayed, 
and  so  obstinately  resisted,  made  the  people  feel  their  strength,  and  they 
are  now  prepared  and  resolved  to  assert  and  vindicate  all  their 
rational  prerogatives.  A  moral  revolution  is  silently  operating  through- 
out Great  Britain;  prejudice  is  succumbing  to  fact,  and  idealism 
yielding  to  reality ;  the  doctrine  of  final  measures  is  exploded,  and  the 
public  voice  insists  on  the  adaptation  of  the  form  of  government  to  the 
existing  wants  of  society.  No  prudent  statesman  will  attempt  to  drive 
this  current  backwards,  unless  he  is  ambitious  of  rivalling  the  folly  of 
Xerxes,  who  ordered  chains  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  to  ensure  a 
perpetual  calm.  There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  we  shall  endeavour 
to  show,  in  this  article,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  government 
must  be  based  on  the  principles  of  radicalism, — principles  grossly 
misunderstood  by  the  timid,  and  studiously  perverted  by  the  interest- 
ed,— but  which  have  only  to  be  known  and  felt  in  their  purity  and 
excellence,  to  be  admired  for  their  simplicity  and  cherished  for  their 
usefulness. 
An  analogy  holds  to  some  extent  between  the  infancy  and  manhood 
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of  nations,  and  those  of  individuals.  As  children  require  a  protector 
and  ruler,  and  are  themselves  incompetent  to  select  the  fitting  agent,  so 
also  do  rude  tribes  stand  in  need  of  a  governor ;  but  they  are  unqualified 
to  nominate  w  choose  their  own  superintendent.  In  the  first  case,  the 
law  of  nature  supplies  the  defect,  hj  pointing  out  the  parent  as  the 
proper  guardian  of  infants :  and  this  very  obvious  rule,  extended  fiom 
single  families  to  many,  drew  a  tribe  under  one  headship  or  drieftaiacy, 
obedience  being  willingly  paid  either  to  the  experience  of  age,  or  to 
superior  bodily  prowess ;  for  both  these  qualities  protect  the  feebk 
i^inst  the  strong,  and  therefore  induce  them  to  pay  a  ready  submiaBioB 
to  those  best  able  to  promote  and  secure  their  happiness.  In  all  homaa 
probability,  this  was  the  origin  of  political  society,  and,  accordingly, 
most  philosophers  have  assumed  this  explanation  as  the  basis  of  thrir 
reasoning  in  matters  of  government.  And,  indeed,  it  is  obviously  tme; 
for  before  the  progress  of  civilization  had  given  to  wealth  its  command- 
ing influence,  physical  strength  and  mental  sagacity  were  the  eok 
powers  which  could  coerce  the  multitude,  or  win  their  free  homage. 

Many,  however,  and  wide  are  the  intervals,  and  resting  placea,  aad 
stepping  Slones,  between  the  first  formation  of  societies,  and  the  period 
of  the  final  division  of  labour,  and  the  ultimate  classification  of  reaka. 
Various  are  the  agencies  employed  in  this  transit,  to  secure  or  reteai 
supreme  d<Mminion.  Now,  it  is  plain,  speaking  in  a  general  sense,  that 
whoever  wields  these  agencies,  will  i^pply  them  according  to  Ae  spiiU 
of  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  and  in  reference  to  the  prejudices,  habit% 
and  modes  of  thinking,  which  prevail  among  the  masses.  If  a  peopk 
are  grossly  ignorant,  they  will  be  domineered  over  by  priestcraft, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  superstition ;  if  they  are  cowardly  and 
spiritless,  they  will  submit  to  a  single  despot,  or  to  an  oligarchy  of 
despots,  and  be  enslaved  by  the  sword,  or  the  dungeon.  But  the  great 
lessons  of  history  teach  us  that,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  the  militaiy 
and  ecclesiastical  agencies  form  a  coalition,  the  first  organizing  a 
ried  murdering  force  to  keep  down  the  ph^^al  force  of  the 
the  second  arming  itself  with  spiritual  weapons  to  repress  aad  wither 
the  mental  force  of  the  masses.  So  long  as  this  government  partnership 
existed,  its  mited  agency  vested  in  the  rulers  an  intokraUe  and  irre- 
sponsible despotism ;  for  whatever  laws  were  enacted,  emanated  from  the 
partnershqi,  and  these  were  never  the  instruments  of  national  jastice, 
but  tiie  aids  aad  supports  of  monopoly  and  exelusiveness. 

The  political  constitutions  of  all  the  states  of  modem  Eorope  having 
grown  out  of  the  feudal  system,  whatever  features  of  tynuuiy  still 
remain  may  be  traced  up  to  that  source.  Yarioos  eaosesfaave  opttated 
in  different  countries  to  liberalize  national  institutions,  but  these  have 
hither  tended  to  correct  glaring  evils,  than  to  settle  govenuneat  en  a 
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safe  and  solid  fonndadon,  merely  lopping  off  a  few  cankered  or  unsightly 
Iffanchesy  but  stiO  preserving  and  nortnring  the  root  of  the  tree.  It  is 
owing  to  this  timid  and  snail-paced  policy,  that  injustice  has  so  long 
prevailed  in  the  world,  dividing  society  into  classes  and  fiictions,  each 
seeking  to  aggrandize  themselves  by.  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  their 
neighbours.  No  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  reform  has  yet  been  made, 
baaed  on  solid  principles,  bnt  flagrant  abuses  merely  have  been  aban- 
donedy  when  they  conld  no  longer,  by  any  possibility,  be  retained.  In 
BO  part  of  BngUsh  history,  is  there  a  single  example  of  either  whigs  or 
lories  anticipating  the  popular  demand,  by  taking  the  initiative  in  the 
<soneotion  of  vicious  institotions.  Both  of  these  parties,  whether  in 
plaoe  or  out  of  place,  have  panned  the  same  plan,  neglecting  the 
interests  of  the  people,  to  promote  their  own.  They  have  differed  from 
each  other  only  in  name^  and  if  the  watchword  of  toryism  has  been 
^*  loyahy,"  and  that  of  whiggism  ^*  liberty ,''  the  covert  meaning  of  both 
ezpMsicnis  has  ever  been  **  self-^interest.''  But  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge has  now  brought  this  jngglery  to  its  doom,  for  not  only  does  the 
physical,  but  also  the  moral  Ibrce,  now  reside  in  the  governed.  Hence 
k  is,  that  radioalinn  is  now  spreading  its  brightening  influence  among 
the  people,  and  cheering  them  with  the  prospect  of  better  days.  To  its 
mighty  power,  'Wested  interesta,"  as  they  are  absurdly  ctdled,  must 
snccumb,  and,  consequently,  the  present  holders  of  them  denounce 
radicalism  as  a  sanguinary  scheme  of  exterminating  spoliation.  With 
4rhat  reason,  we  proceed  to  enquire. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  a  Christian  country,  the  pree^rts  of 
the  Gospel  ought  to  be  the  sole  rule  of  duty  and  of  action,  whether  to 
govern  individuals,  families,  or  communities.  We,  therefore,  throw 
entirely  out  of  consideration  any,  and  every,  system  borrowed  from  the 
ancients,  who  lived  under  a  totally  different  dispensation  from  that 
which  is  binding  upon  us.  The  sophists  of  Greece  and  Home  might, 
for  instance,  insist  on  the  justifiableness  of  slavery :  but  a  Christian, 
being  expressly  commanded  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  is  deprived 
of  the  slightest  plea  for  holding  a  fellow-creature  in  bondage.  The 
political  institutions  of  the  pagan  world  are  to  be  judged  with  leniency 
and  forbearance,,  for  their  legislators  had  no  steady,  or  clear,  light  to 
guide  their  path ;  they  were  the  inventors  of  their  own  systems,  without 
any  model  to  work  by,  and  their  forms  of  government,  accordingly, 
partook  largely  of  the  injustice  and  error  of  human  pride  and  human 
feailty.  But  the  modems  have  no  such  excuse  f  they  possess  a  simple 
and  disCinet  code,  if  not  of  laws,  at  least  of  general  principles,  which 
they  are  bound  to  observe,  not  merely  in  the  relations  of  private  life, 
bat  in  all  die  regulaliom  of  national  policy.  The  greatest  happiness, 
principk,  as  it  b  termed  by  utilitarian  philosophers,  is  neither  more 
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nor  less  than  a  deduction,  mathematically  accurate^  from  the  fundameB* 
tal  principle  of  the  Oospel,  ^^  do  unto  others  that  which  you  would  have 
others  do  unto  you."  Hence  then,  radicalism,  rightly  understDod^-  we 
write  it  without  profaneness, — is  politics  based  on  Chritrtianity.  Radi- 
calism thus  consistently  rejects  party  or  faction,  because^  withia  ito 
comprehensive  embrace,  it  clasps  all  mankind  without  distiaction. 
Radicalism  is  not  selfishly  national,  for  its  principles  are  neither  fettered 
by  geography,  nor  varied  according  to  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitade. 
Radicalism  is  essentially  Samaritan,  for  though  the  whig  may  pass  by  oo 
the  one  side,  and  the  tory  on  the  other  side,  the  true  radical  will  succour 
misfortune  wherever  he  may  find  it,  whether  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
or  the  shores  of  the  Thames.  Radicalism  is  a  vivifying,  ennobling, 
gentlemanly,  just,  charitable,  and  honest  system  of  moral  philosophy, 
lighting  its  torch  at  the  pure  and  undefiled  altars  of  divine  truth. 

If  we  examine  the  form  and  structure  of  any  of  the  govemmoiis  of 
modem  Europe,  we  find  their  foundations  built  on  monopoly,  and  Ibeir 
superstructure  crowned  with  injustice.  Irresponsible  legislaton,— 4ierp- 
ditary  functionaries, — partial  laws, — superfluity  among  the  few,— insiifi- 
ciency  among  the  many, — ^pains  and  penalties  inflicted  on  those  who 
profess  particular  creeds,  or  promulgate  any  opinion  which  tyranny  or 
conscious  guilt  pronounces  libellous, — trade  fettered  by  restrictions  for 
the  benefit  of  a  class,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  masses, — standii^ 
armies,  paid  by  taxes  extorted  from  the  people,  to  coerce  the  people, — a 
blended  spectacle  of  gorgeous  glitter  and  squalid  misery,  of  insolenl 
pride  and  fawning  adulation,  of  titled  turpitude  and  insulted  virtue, — 
men  raised  to  demi-gods,  or  depressed  to  slaves, — a  hateful  scene  of  vice 
and  wretchedness,  shocking  to  humanity,  subversive  of  every  principle 
■of  moral  justice,  and  profanely  opposed,  in  mockery  and  scorn,  to  the 
precepts  and  commands  of  our  holy  religion. 

To  what  are  we  to  ascribe  this  mass  of  evil,  which  afflicts  the  natioiM 
of  Christendom  ?  Has  it  been  caused  by  what  Castlereagh  used  to  call 
^*  an  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation  V*  Is  it  owing  to  ^e  imprudence 
of  early  marriages  and  the  redundancy  of  population,  as  Malthus  main- 
tained ?  Is  it  to  be  ascribed  to  the  issue  of  paper  money,  and  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency?  Far  from  it;  all  these,  and  similar 
pretences,  are  not  causes,  but  accidents.  The  true  source  is  the  detes> 
table  and  fluctuating  doctrine  of  expediency,  and  the  absence  of  any 
fixed  standard  of  government.  But  where  shall  we  find  this  fixed 
standard  ?  We  answer,  in  the  precepts  of  the  Grospel;  and  weie  these  the 
sole  rules  of  legislation,  then,  most  assuredly,  radicalism,  correctly  de- 
fined, would  be  the  unerring  criterion  of  good  government. 

Pecuniary  power  has  enabled  the  aristocracy  to  bribe  a  certain  set  of 
writers  to  describe  radicalism  as  a  wild,  unbridled,  feiocions,  levelling. 
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and  deBtructiTe  system,  by  which  a  few  pennyless  demagogues  have 
endeavoured  to  promote  their  own  individual  aggrandizement,  by 
throwing  the  whole  community  into  anarchy  and  discord.  But  with 
the  blessed  Oospel  in  hand,  the  radical  asks  the  rational  and  honest, 
what  real  foundation  can  there  be  for  such  a  charge,  since  pure  radical- 
ism is  built  on  the  precept,  ^^  do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others 
do  unto  you."  We  ask  whigs,  tories,  and  conservatives,  to  announce 
their  respective  principles,  and  declare  the  foundation  on  which  they 
rest?  We  know,  however,  that  we  put  an  interrogatory  which  not  one 
of  them  can  answer,  for  they  have  no  fixed  principles  or  standard  of 
conduct.  All  that  they  depend  on,  is  expediency ;  and  their  policy  has 
ever  been,  to  break  society  down  into  factions,  and  to  profit  by  the 
confusion.  Talk  of  destructiveness,  forsooth ! — ^why,  what  has  been  the 
form  of  government,  from  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy,  but  one 
destructive  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  families  ? 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  chief  articles  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
expediency  politicians.  We  have  primogeniture,  destructive  of  family 
relationship, — a  species  of- political  Calvinism,' — ^by  which  one  child  is 
elected,  and  his  brethren  treated  as  outoasts.  We  have  wars  destructive 
of  life.  We  have  flogging  in  the  army  and  navy,  destructive  of  all  the 
best  feelings  of  humanity.  We  have  laws,  so  complicated  in  their  tex- 
ture, and  so  tardy  in  their  execution,  that,  though  they  are  accessible  to 
the  wealthy,  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  poor, — a  system  destructive 
of  justice.  We  have  political  disabilities  attached  to  certain  forms  of 
religious  belief,  destructive  of  the  freedom  of  conscience*  We  have 
absurdly  artificial  distinctions  of  rank,  destructive  of  usefulness  and 
honorable  competition.  In  a  word,  survey  the  practical  workings  of 
the  existing  system,  and  there  is  not  a  nook  or  cranny,  however  small, 
which  does  not  contain  its  portion  of  destructiveness.  This  is  the  form 
of  government,  to  the  maintenance  of  which  the  conservative  party  have 
pledged  themselves.  Conservatism  indeed ! — ^we  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
word  itself,  but  its  real  signification  ought  to  be  known :  of  what  is  this 
new  system  conservative  ?    Why,  most  assuredly,  of  destructiveness. 

The  holders  of  vested  interests  are  always  opposed  to  any  change  in 
the  institutions  of  a  country.  It  is  their  advantage  to  keep  things  sta- 
tionary. If  the  existence  of  political  evil  be  once  admitted,  and  the 
minds  of  men  be  directed  towards  its  correction,  a  principle  is  imme- 
diately introduced,  which  may  lead  on  to  consequences  never  contem- 
plated by  the  first  advocates  of  reform.  It  is  the  apprehension  of  this 
result  which  unites  the  oligarchy  into  a  compact  phalanx,  to  resist  every 
proposition  which  even  indirectly  questions  the  rationality  of  the  pre- 
vailing system.  It  was  this  dread  of  remote  contingencies  which  elicit^ 
ed  the  memorable  declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  favour  of 
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rotten  boroughs,  for  he  was  too  sagaoiooB  not  to  know  thai  their 
abolition  was  only  the  first  step  in  the  maroh  of  improveinent.  Ncyw,  it 
is  certain,  that  this  movement  must  continue,  for  every  year  prodnises 
increased  knowledge,  and  thus  strengthens  the  popular  party.  Great 
Britain  is  in  a  state  of  transition  from  oligarchy  to  democracy  ;  but 
this  change  will  not  be  eflfected  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  pen,  nor  wiH 
it  be  consummated  before  the  true  principles,  on  which  gofvemmenl 
ought  to  be  based,  are  familiarly  understood  by  the  masses. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  thatwhiggism  and  toryism  are  now  exploded 
sophisms,  and  that  henceforward  they  will  exercise  as  little  practical 
effect  on  the  opinions  of  the  people,  as  the  antiquated  doctrines  of  the 
cavaliers  and  roundheads.  But  for  this  narrow  spirit  of  arisloeratical 
partizanship,  some  substitute  must  be  found,  and  what  else  cttn  aa 
enlightened  nation  adopt,  but  radicalism  ?  Let  us  not  be  either  mison- 
derstood  or  niierepresented.  Every  cause  may  be  injured  by  him 
friends,  as  well  as  by  open  enemies.  It  is  not  because  Thistlewood,  or 
orator  Hunt,  or  weathercock  Cobbett,  held  extreme  opiniona,  IImU, 
therefore^  radicalism  is  to  be  denounced ;  nay,  more,  we  are  quite 
fied  that  not  one  of  these  individuals,  nor  any  of  their  fbllowers, 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  radicalism ;  all  that  dicy 
desired,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  was  to  kiok  up  a  row,  withoot  look* 
ing  to  consequences.  So  far  as  these  persons  were  concerned,  we  grant 
that  they  were  destructives,  and  coidd  they  have  succeeded  in  their 
views,  anarchy  and  disorder  would  have  spread  themselves  throaghoiit 
the  country.  But  they  were  not  radicals  in  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase, 
for  a  pure  radical  merely  desires  to  weed,  not  to  uproot ;  he  exereiaes  a 
discretion;  he  reflects  on  the  consequences  of  each  of  his  actions ;  aad 
studiously  avoids  injuring  the  property,  or  hurting  the  feeUngs  of  a 
single  human  being,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  bound  to  compel 
all  individual  interests  to  submit  to  general  good.  The  radical  kaows 
but  one  lawgiver, — it  is  Christ ;  he  acknowledges  the  obligation  but  of 
one  code,— ^it  is  the  Gospel  |  he  pursues  but  one  path  of  duty, — he  finds  it 
in  the  commands  of  the  Scriptures ;  he  admits  of  no  irresponsible  supe- 
rior, but  the  Supreme  Being.  Revealed  truth,  accordingly,  is  the  polar 
■tar  of  radicalism. 

In  conformity  with  these  principles,  a  radical  legislature  oag^t  to 
hase  all  human  laws  on  the  foundatioi^  of  the  divine  law,  thus  adopting 
an  unerring  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  which  kings  cannot  annihilate 
nor  lawyers  mystify ;  which  gold  cannot  corrupt,  nor  iron  break 
asunder;  a  standard  independent  of  time,  place,  and  eireumstaaoes, 
having  God  for  its  author,  and  human  happiness  fi>r  its  end.  Laws, 
framed  in  this  spirit,  would  take  no  notice  of  castes  or  factions,  or 
parties ;  for  the  Christian  fiunily,  being  one  and  indivisible,  have  equal 
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;  thej  would  make  no  distinctioiis  of  colour,  but  regard  a  negro, 
m  old  Fuller  quaintly  expresses  himselfi  as  an  image  of  his  Maker, 
carved  in  ebony ;  it  would  be  impossible,  under  such  a  system,  for 
court  minions  and  mimsterial  favorites  to  occupy  the  higher  grades  of 
the  state  to  the  exclusion  of  worthier  competitors,  for  the  legislature 
would  be  compelled  to  respect  the  authority  which  declares  that  ^*  the 
labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire ; "  we  should  no  longer  hear  of  poor  men 
being  transported  for  killing  a  hare,  while  wealthy  squires  and  powerful 
lords,  who  seduce  the  daughters  of  poor  men,  escape  punishment  with 
the  payment  of  a  few  pounds ;  the  absurd  and  demoralizing  deference 
now  paid  to  wealth,  and  pedigree,  and  titular  rank,  would  cease,  and 
virtue  and  piety  become  the  sole  objects  of  national  admiration  and 
respect ;  in  fine,  a  complete  morel  revolution  would  be  effected  in  the 
habits,  feelings,  opinions,  and  conduct  of  mankind. 

And,  surely,  the  time  has  arrived  when  government  ought  to  rest  on 
something  firmer  than .  the  shifting  sands  of  expediency.  We  ascribe 
to  this  want  of  fixed  principles  the  ruin  of  the  once  mighty  empires  of 
antiquity  ;  their  races  are  extinct ;  their  institutions  have  become 
an  enigma^  their  usages  are  mere  matter  of  speculation;  even  their 
monuments  have  mouldered  into  decay.  Their  yery  language  is  forgot- 
ten,  or,  if  remembered,  it  is  a  secret  only  known  to  a  very  limited  class 
of  students.  But,  passing  from  remoter  to  more  modem  times,  what  a 
spectacle  does  history  present  of  war  and  rapine,  of  unequal  rights,  of 
despotism  and  slavery,  of  avarice  and  extortion.  Even  while  we  write, 
all  Christendom  yet  sleeps  on  a  volcano !  Spain  convulsed  with  civil 
war ;  Portugal  lulled  in  false  repose ;  dismembered  Italy  paralyzed  by 
disunion,  and  debased  by  sensuality ;  the  independence  of  Switzerland 
exposed  to  the  caprice  of  neighbouring  tyrants  f  the  monarchy  of  France 
subsisting  in  name,  but  hourly  menaced  with  the  outbreak  of  a  slumber- 
ing revolution ;  Belgium  and  Holland  incensed  against  each  other,  but 
discontented  with  themselves ;  the  Northern  nations  in  a  state  of  feverish 
excitement,  the  sword  in  collision  with  the  pen ;  England  restless,  and 
Ireland  all  but  revolutionized:  these  are  the  dreadful  results  of  the 
doctrine  of  expediency,  the  political  chameleon,  changing  its  hues  and 
aspects  just  as  it  suits  the  purposes  of  a  few  families  who  batten  on  the 
spoils  of  the  people. 

When  the  advocates  of  radicalism  are  taunted  with  being  destructives, 
they  appeal  to  the  facts  and  experience  of  history  to  refute  the  accusa- 
tion. To  what  record  in  the  annals  of  modem  Europe  are  we  to  turn, 
to  perceive  the  beauty  of  conservative  principles  ?  Do  we  not  find,  in 
every  quarter,  the  designing  churchman,  the  ambitious  monarch,  the 
insolent  aristocrat,  the  crafty  diplomatist?  Has  not  Christendom  for 
centuries  been  deluged  with  blood?  her  cities  devastated,  her  fields 
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despoiled,  her  territories  depopulated  affirmatively  answer  the  question. 
Has  this  last  of  power,  this  *^  regnandi  tarn  dira  cupido"  been  restrict- 
ed within  our  own  hemisphere  ?  Let  the  natives  of  oar  colonies  replv^ 
conservatively  stripped  as  they  have  been  of  their  properly  and  liberty, 
to  say  nothing  of  thousands  of  them  having  been  conservaiively  morder- 
ed !  Faugh  I  such  rank  hypocrisy  sickens  the  soul ;  it  is  insulting  to 
man,  and  impious  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Neither,  under  the  expediency  system,  has  the  moral  character  of  the 
nations  of  Christendom  been  raised  to  anv  elevated  standard.  Under 
its  depressing  influence,  the  masculine  virtues  have  withered  and  &ded 
away.  The  divine  law  says,  thou  '^  shalt  not  kill,"  yet  he  who  slaug^ 
ters  tens  of  thousands  is  lauded  as  a  hero,  and  the  greater  the  maasaciv, 
the  more  brilliant  are  his  honours.  He,  who  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life, 
saves  a  fellow  creature  from  drowning,  receives  no  national  reward ;  be 
may,  indeed,  obtain  a  medal  from  the  Humane  Society ;  but  he  is 
beneath  the  notice  of  the  Defender  of  the  Faith.  Who  indeed  has  not 
observed  in  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  as  society  is  now  construct- 
ed, that  there  is  much  religion  with  little  charity ;  much  profeasioa 
with  little  practice ;  much  bigotry  with  little  virtue ;  much  intolerance 
with  little  devotion ;  much  law  with  little  justice ;  and  much  government 
with  little  real  liberty.  All  is  artificial,  hollow,  and  heartless;  not 
that  such  is  the  necessary  condition  of  man  on  this  earth,  but  because 
the  political  institutions  under  which  he  lives  have  vitiated  or  deadened 
all  the  better  feelings  of  his  nature.  The  ambition  of  man  seems  to  have 
been  to  breathe  a  factitious  atmosphere,^- to  oppose  human  to  divine 
laws,  ahd  to  reject  the  happiness  within  his  reach. 

Look  on  yonder  earth  : 
The  golden  harvests  spring ;  the  unfailing  sun 
Sheds  light  and  life  ;  the  fruits,  the  flowers,  the  trees. 
Arise  in  due  succession ;  all  things  speak 
Peace,  harmony,  and  love.    The  universe. 
In  nature's  silent  eloquence,  declares 
That  all  fulfil  the  works  of  joy  and  love, — 
All  but  the  outcast  man — He  fiibricates 
The  sword  which  stabs  his  peace :  he  cherisheth 
The  snakes  which  gnaw  his  heart :  he  raiseth  up 
The  tyrant,  whose  delight  is  in  his  woe, 
Whose  sport  is  in  his  agony.    Yon  sun 
Lights  it  the  great  alone  7    Yon  silver  beams  * 

Sleep  they  less  sweetly  on  the  cottage  thatch 
Than  on  the  dome  of  kings !     Is  mother-earth 
A  step-dame  to  her  numerous  sons,  who  earn 
Her  unshared  gifts  with  unremitting  toil : 
A  mother  only  to  those  puling  babes 
Who,  nursed  in  ease  and  luxuiy,  make  men 
The  playthings  of  their  babyhood,  and  mar 
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In  selMmportaat  childtohnesSy  tiiat  peace 
Whicli  men  nlone  appreciate  ? 

Spirit  of  Nature  ?    No! 
The  pure  diiAision  of  thy  eaeence  tlurobs 
Alike  in  every  human  heart. 

It  is  not  here  contended  that  radicaliBm  would  exterminate  all  vicq, 
and  make  this  state  of  being  a  paradise.  So  extravagant  an  assertion  is 
contradicted  both  by  common  sense  and  revelation,  for  as  evil  is  permit- 
ted to  exist,  no  doubt  for  the  best  and  wisest  purposes,  man  is  necessarily 
imperfect,  and  will  so  continue  in  this  probationary  condition.  But,  this 
admitted,  our  argument  still  holds  good  ;  for  the  question  is  one  of 
degrees.  England  is  better  governed  than  France,  and  France  than 
Turkey ;  but  may  not  the  ^lolitical  institutions  of  England  be  yet  vastly 
improved  ?  We  think  they  may,  and,  therefore,  do  we  advocate  the 
principles  of  radicalism,  deduced  from,  and  founded  upon,  the  precepts 
of  the  Gospel.  Every  individual  is  taught  from  his  infancy  to  regulate 
his  conduct  by  this  divine  standard  of  right  and  wrong  ;  but  inconsis- 
tently enough,  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  represented  by  its  delegates  in  the 
houses  of  parliament,  pay  not  the  least  attention  to  the  rules  and  com- 
mands which  each  individual  admits  to  be  binding  on  himself  and  his 
neighbour.  Among  the  household  phrases  of  our  parliamentary  orators, 
we  are  eternally  reminded  of  the  just  splendour  and  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  the  privilege  of  the  peers,  and  the  rights  of  the  commons ;  but 
when  did  a  whig  or  tory  statesman  ever  assert  the  paramount  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,,  as  the  criterion  and  guide  of  human  legislation !  They 
learnedly  appeal  to  Puffendorf  or  Vattel,  but  forget  the  Book  of  Life  ! 
They  are  eloquent  on  the  faith  of  treaties,  but  are  silent  on  the  faith  of 
Christianity  !  Their  patriotism  is  fired  by  Magna  Charta  or  the  Bill  of 
Rights ;  but  the  Great  Statute,  bequeathed  as  an  eternal  legacy  to  the 
whole  human  race,  is  forgotten  and  lost  sight  of  in  the  jargon  of  proto- 
cols and  the  mazes  of  diplomacy ! 

It  is  not  surprising  that  radicalism  is  abhorred  by  the  aristocracy, 
for  their  polar  stars  are  avarice  and  ambition ;  and  though  the  outward 
semblance  of  religion,  and  the  observance  of  its  external  ceremonies 
suit  their  purposes,  yet  an  honest  and  literal  obedience  to  its  mandates, 
militates  against  their  interest,  and  interferes  with  their  pleasures.  Ra- 
dicalism also  expects  the  decided  hostility  of  the  practitioners  of.  the 
law,  for  its  right-angled  integrity  and  high-mindedness  cannot  sympa- 
thize with  the  finesse  and  heartlessness  of  that  cyclops  of  humanity,  called 
an  **  attorney."  Radicalism  is  prepared  for  the  enmity  of  wealth,  for 
it  pays  no  homage  to  any  modern  Croesus ;  and  it  must  be  excluded  from 
circles  of  fashion,  for  it  would  sufier  degradation,  and  lose  its  self-esteem, 
were  it  weak  enough  to  associate  with  this  useless  and  unhappy  section 
of  mankind.     But  it  really  is  astonishing  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
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clergy  sbould  oppose  the  progress  of  rsdicaliam,  which  is  the  natnnd 
ally  of  the  church,  not  from  mercenary  motives,  but  from  principle, 
since  the  radicals  desire  to  see  pnictised  the  very  doctrines  which  the 
clergy  are  sworn  to  preach.  The  radical  cares  not  a  straw  for  lords  or 
squires,  but  he  would  maintain  a  resident  teacher  of  the  Gkispel  in  every 
▼illi^e,  that  the  poor  might  at  least  have  one  friend  and  adviser  within 
the  circuit  of  a  few  miles  throughout  every  district  of  the  country.  The 
radical  even  does  not  object  to  the  phrase,  '^  church  and  state,"  if  it 
were  received  in  a  spiritual  sense,  to  the  effect  that  the  law  of  the  land 
should  be  built  upon,  and  interwoven  with,  the  law  of  the  (jospel ;  but 
he  certainly  does  revolt  f^;ainst  its  current  temporal  interpretation. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  politicians  of  every  grade,  be  they  whig,  tory, 
or  conservative,  if  it  be  honest,  or  liberal,  aye  even  gendenuinly,  to 
denounce  a  professing  radical  as  a  destructive :  at  least,  he  can  account 
for  his  political  creed, — he  can  explain  the  foundation  on  which  it  rest^ 
and  the  principles  by  which  it  is  governed.  Can  any  one  of  his  oppo- 
nents act  as  openly  and  as  fairly  ?  Can  any  one  of  them  afiBz  a  definite 
and  intelligible  idea  to  the  word  he  employs  as  expressive  of  his  opinions  ? 
We  fearlessly  answer,  No :  each  must  flounder  about  in  the  eddies  and 
currents  of  expediency,  till  he  finds  a  momentary  rest  on  the  shiAing 
sands  of  error ;  but  the  true  radical  takes  the  light  of  the  Gospel  for  his 
polar  star,  and  pursues  his  course,  through  good  report  and  evil  report, 
trusting  the  safety  of  his  little  bark  to  Hik  **  who  holds  the  waters  of 
the  great  deep  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.** 
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Eb  sey  meln  Hen  und  Blat  feweibt, 

Dich,  Vatarlftnd,  la  retten. 
Wohlan,  m  gilt,  da  sejrat  bcfrtit; 

Wir  •prenccn  d«lnc  Ketten 
Nidkt  fQnler  wU  die  arge  lliat, 
Des  Flvmdllngs  Uebennutb,  Vcmtb, 

In  detneni  Sdiow  sicli  bctten. 

F.  SCBU«BL. 


Ljlvd  of  lirave  hearts,  too  long,  alas!  too  long 

Hath  the  fierce  eagle  on  thy  <3iUdi«n  preyed, 

Goring  with  talons  merciless  as  strong, 

Fre6dom*s  fidr  breast,  till  to  a  shade 

Her  form  seems  dwindled  ;  but  still  unallayed 

Is  her  bright  spirit's  everlasting  fire  I 

And,  hark !  her  summons  loud  and  undismayed 

Commands  her  suffering  sons  with  noble  ire, 

To  spurn  their  despot's  sway*  or  gloriously  expire. 

She  is  obeyed ! — Her  nation  stands  in  war  I 

Sarmatia  beards  the  tyrant  Musooyite  I 

Mars  in  dire  panoply  ascends  his  oar. 

And  Freedom's  buids  oppose  the  despot*8  might ! 

Be  thou.  Just  Heaven,  propitious  to  the  right  I 

Preserve  from  chains  men  worthy  to  be  firee, 

But  on  their  foes  and  thine  let  vengeance  light  t 

For  surely  they  are  foes  to  men  and  thee, 

Who,  slaves  themselves,  wage  endless  war  with  liberty. 
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8h«n  then  the  mthlets  tyrant  ever  hold 

The  noble  powers  of  god-Uke  man  in  awe  7 

Shall — thoagh  our  minds  new  stores  each  day  unfold*— 

The  will  of  one  to  millions  be  a  law  t 

ynn  nations  Hia  rest  in  the  lion's  jaw  7 

Shall  myriads  toil  and  peril  life,  to  feed 

Rapacious  tyranny,  whose  fangs  will  gnaw 

Its  fettered  victims  till  they,  writhing,  bleed  7 

And  shall  mankind  then  ne'er  be  from  this  monster  freed  7 

Forbid  it  Heaven  7 — IViumphant  in  the  van 

Of  Freedom's  champions  Qallia*8  sons  appear, 

Their  clarions  sounding    **  Liberty  to  Man." 

Next  Belgia's  carol  bursts  upon  the  ear, 

Whilst  her  victorious  bands  exulting  rear 

Their  crimson  banners  to  the  light  Uue  sky.— 

Saimatia's  sons  the  glorious  tidings  hear ; — 

**  Freedom  or  Death  1"  with  thrilling  voice  th^  cry. 

And,  rushing  to  the  strife,  achieve  the  victory. 

The  Vistula  is  red  with  Russian  gore, 

yarsovia*s  freed  from  her  enslaving  foe  ; 

Her  yoke  is  crushed-— she  forms  her  country's  core, 

And  patriot  breasts  with  dauntless  valour  glow 

Within  and  round  her  walls : — **  Our  blood  may  flow,' 

They  nobly  cry,  "  wild  hordes  our  homes  may  raze, 

"  Rapine  and  slaughter  lay  our  dearest  low,-~ 

'*  But,  whilst  a  Pole  his  free*bom  arm  can  raise, 

**  No  tyrant  pow'r  shall  quench  proud  Freedom's  beacon  blaze." 

Enthroned  amidst  his  ciH>ital  of  slaves, 

ThHmperious  Czar^  with  fhry  in  his  eyes, 

Learns  that  wronged  Poland,  wrought  to  vengeance,  braves 

His  recreant  serft,  and  in  their  bosom  dyes 

Her  flashing  swoids.-^<  To  arms  1"  the  despot  eries.— 

His  cronching  minions  hear  his  stem  commands, 

And  yells  of  glad  subservience  rend  the  skies ; — 

A  host,  for  slaughter  panting,  ready  stands, 

And  fierce,  malignant  chlefr  lead  on  the  blood-hound  bands. 

Rise,  sons  of  Poland,  be  your  country's  shield  I 
The  despot  poun  his  lemons  o'er  your  plains ; 
Let  sire  and  son  the  sword  of  vengeance  wield, 
And  draw  their  freedom  from  their  tyrant's  veins  I— 
Hark  I  the  dire  strife  begins ; — ^the  Eagle  stains. 
With  his  own  blood,  the  basely  plundwed  nest  :— 
Lo  1  roused  Sarmatia's  vengefiil  shaft  restrains 
His  skyward  flight— be  sinks  with  fallen  crest, 
And  Poland's  fhiedom  issues  from  his  bleeding  breast. 

With  ghastly  grin,  and  gore  distilling  locks, 
Qrlm  carnage  stalks  where  fbe  with  roe  contends. 
Where,  like  the  stunning  din  of  IhlUng  rocks. 
The  cannon's  roar  its  thundering  tumult  blends 
With  the  loud  crash  of  toppling  piles,  which  rends 
The  flaming  heavens,  whilst  agonised  and  wild. 
The  shriek  of  helplessness  in  vain  asceods ; 
The  mother's  shriek,  whilst  butchered  with  her  child, 
Thf  gasping  shriek  of  innocence  by  fiends  defiled. 

Will  then  ambition  never  cease  to  feed 

Fierce  helMesoended  war  with  human  gore  7 

Shall  wealth  and  honors  be  the  c<mstant  meed 

Of  those  who  carry  death  from  shore  to  shore  t 

Who  move  in  gushing  blood,  yet  thirst  for  more ; — 

Who  marshal  men  'gainst  men  in  deadly  rage, 

And  stab  the  hopes  of  nations  to  the  core,— 

To  earn  the  cnrses  of  some  better  age, 

And  graft  their  crimes  on  history's  blood-emblazoned  page. 
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O  lion-hearted  England,  halcyon  Isle  t 

May  war  ne'er  revel  in  thy  lovely  vales  : 

Let  freedom's  cause  be  thine,  O  rest  not  while 

Devoted  Poland  bleeds ;  her  heroes'  wails 

Are  borne  to  thee : — then  rise!  unfurl  thy  sails! 

Let  Russia  feel  that  Britain  is  her  foe, 

That  when  the  Lion  roars  the  Eagle  quails  1 

Then  from  the  Vistula  turn  thy  laurelled  prow. 

And  bid  thy  pennon  flout  the  despots  of  the  Po.  J.  D.  Pisbcet. 
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Lewis  de  Bourbon,  the  second  of  that  name,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Sept. 
7,  1621.  He  was  styled  duke  d'Enguien,  till  he  succeeded  to  the  tide  of 
prince  of  Cond^,  by  his  father's  death,  in  1646.  As  he  was  of  a  tender 
and  delicate  constitution,  the  prince  sent  him  to  the  castle  of  Montrond, 
in  Berry,  that  he  mi^ht  breathe  a  more  pure  and  salutary  air.  Instead 
of  trusting  his  first  eaucation  to  women  of  quality,  he  chose  some  citi- 
zens' wives,  experienced,  prudent,  and  attentive  ;  the  success  was  answer- 
able to  his  hopes,  and  the  young  duke  by  degrees  gained  strength. 
When  he  was  of  a  proper  age,  the  prince  reserved  to  himself  the  arduous 
task  of  governor :  he  only  appointed  for  his  assistant,  not  a  man  of 
Quality,  but  M.  de  la  Boussi^res,  a  private  gentleman,  a  man  of  honour, 
fidelity,  and  great  good-nature,  and  who  made  it  a  rule  to  observe 
inviolably  the  orders  that  were  given  him.  He  also  gave  him  for  pre- 
ceptors two  Jesuits,  who  were  distingiiished  by  their  genius  and  their 
knowledge.  He  formed  him  a  household  of  fifteen  or  twenty  ofiicers  or 
domestics,  all  men  of  the  greatest  virtue  and  discretion,  because  he 
would  have  every  thing  that  approached  the  duke,  instead  of  flattering 
and  corrupting  him;  inspire  him  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  glory. 
■^^  And  in  order  to  excite  his  son's  emulation,  some  young  gentlemen  were 

educated  with  him,  on  whom  the  same  attention  was  bestowed,  and  who 
were  to  yield  to  him  in  nothing.  With  these  attendants,  the  doke 
d'Enguien  went  to  settle  at  Bourges,  where  he  frequented  the  colleges 
of  Jesuits.  But  his  studies  were  not  confined  to  me  course  that  was 
usually  pursued  there.  He  was  taught  ancient  and  modem  history,  the 
mathematics,  geography,  declamations :  he  was  inured  to  bodily  exer- 
cises, to  riding  and  dancing,  in  which  he  excelled.  He  made  such  a 
surprising  progress,  that,  before  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  defended  in 

Eublic  some  questions  in  philosophy,  with  an  incredible  applause.  At 
is  return  from  Montrond,  the  young  duke  had  for  his  tutor,  M.  de 
Merille,  a  man  deeply  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  common  law,  of 
ancient  and  modem  jurisprudence,  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  of  the 
mathematics.  Under  his  direction,  the  duke  went  through  that  new 
course  with  prodigious  success.  He  acq^uired  a  critical  taste  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  which  he  retained  all  his  life ;  he  never  suffered  a  day  to 
pass  without  dedicating  two  or  three  hours,  at  least,  to  reading ;  his 
thirst  for  knowledge  was  universal,  and  he  endeavoured  to  search  every 
thing^  to  the  bottom.  As  soon  as  the  prince,  his  father,  thought  proper 
to  bring  him  to  court,  hewasimmediately  the  object  of  general  attention. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  which  was  then 
the  school  of  the  French  nobility,  and  'his  reputation  was  so  increased 
in  that  literary  democracy,  that  he  was  esteemed  the  arbiter  of  taste. 
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.  Bui  whatever  pleasure  be  tasted  in  his  connection  with  the  muses, 
his  courage  called  him  away ;  he  devoured  such  books  as  treated  on  the 
art  militaiy,  and  be  incessantly  interrogated  officers,  in  order  to  avail 
himself  of  their  knowledge. 

He  earnestly  solicited  and  obtained,  at  the  ace  of  eighteen,  permission 
to  make  his  first  campaign  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army,  commanded  by 
marshal  de  la  Meillerave.  This  campaign  was  unfortunate,  and  the 
duke  d'Eguien  was  only  a  witness  ot  the  marshal's  imprudence  and 
disgrace.  Nevertheless,  in  this  campaign  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
renown,  which  made  him  afterwards  considered  as  the  greatest  general 
of  his  age.  The  duke,  at  his  return  to  Paris,  went  to  visit  cardinal 
RicheUeu,  at  Ruel.  That  minbter,  who  was  curious  to  know  from  his 
own  mouth  whether  fame  had  not  exaggerated  in  her  account  of  this 
young  prince,  conversed  with  him  for  two  hours  on  the  most  abstruse 
and  £mcult  subjects,  and  could  not  forbear  saying  to  M.  de  Chavigni, 
as  soon  as  the  duke  was  gone,  ^^  I  have  just  had  two  hours  conversation 
with  the  duke  on  religion,  war,  politics,  the  interest  of  princes,  the 
government  of  a  state;  he  will  certainly  be  the  greatest  general  in 
Europe,  and  the  first  man  of  his  i^,  and  perhaps  of  future  ages,  in  all 
IhingB.'' 

Richelieu,  full  of  ambition,  made  overtures  to  unite  his  blood  with  that 
of  this  prince,  whom  he  admired.  The  duke  acquiesced  in  this  project, 
out  of  obedience  to  the  prince,  his  father ;  and  he  espoused  in  1641, 
though  with  reluctance,  Claire  Clemence  de  Mailld  Brez^  the  cardinal's 
niece*  The  force  that  he  put  upon  himself  in  order  to  consent  to  this 
marriage^  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  illness ;  it  was  long  before  he  was  out 
of  danger,  but  at  length  he  recovered,  and  his  constitution  grew  so 
strong,  as  afterwards  to  support  with  ease  the  greatest  fatigues.  He 
made  two  more  campaigns  as  a  volunteer,  the  one  under  marshal  de  la 
Mielleraye,  the  other  in  the  army  of  Lewis  the  Thirteenth,  which  con- 
quered Roussillon.  But,  in  1643,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  obtained 
from  the  king,  at  the  persuasion  of  cardinal  Mazarin,  the  command  of 
the  army  destined  to  cover  Champaisne  and  Picardy ;  a  command  that 
was  confirmed  to  him  after  the  king^  death  bv  the  queen  regent,  Anne 
of  Austria,  to  whose  interest  he  was  strongly  devoted. 

Without  following  this  hero  in  all  his  campaigns,  and  describing  all 
his  exploits,  his  sieges,  and  his  battles,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
the  duke  d'Ei^ien,  who  had  never  yet  been  present  at  any  battle,  save 
a  specimen  of  his  abilities,  by  an  attempt  that  crowned  him  with  glory. 
The  Spaniards,  who  threatened  France  with  an  invasion,  were  defeated 
by  him  at  Recroi,  and  this  signal  victory  made  him,  from  that  time, 
considered  as  the  guardian  ^mus  of  his  country. 

This  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  had  exhausted  all  their  strength,  and 
enabled  the  duke  to  undertake  whatever  he  pleased.  He  formed  the 
project,  bold  as  it  was,  of  besieging  Theonville,  and  proposed  it  to  the 
council  of  regency,  who  were  amaz^  at  it,  as  they  saw  it  attended  with 
too  many  obstacles,  and  they  consented  to  it,  not  without  fear  and  dis- 
trust ;  but  he  carried  it  into  execution  with  such  skill,  activity,  and 
courage,  that  he  was  justlv  the  subject  of  general  admiration,  fi&ex 
two  months'  siege,  TheonviUe  capitulated  and  surrendered.  At  length, 
after  having  covered  Alsace  and  Lorrain  from  the  enterprises  of  the 
imperialists,  he  came  to  Paris,  to  receive  the  rewards  of  his  triumphs, 
ana  obtained  the  government  of  Champaigne,  and  the  city  of  Stenai. 
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The  three  following  jeara  were  little  more  than  a  series  of  milHarf  ope- 
rations.  The  three  battles  of  Friboarg,  in  which  the  dnke  d'Eogsiea 
triumphed  over  Yelt  marshal  count  de  Mercy,  the  greatest  geneml  in 
all  Germany,  the  taking  of  Philipsboui^  and  a  great  numher  of  odier 
places,  rendered  him  master  of  the  Palatinate,  and  of  ifce  whole 
course  of  the  Rhine.  The  victory  of  Nortlinfte,  by  which  he  rerenged 
the  viscount  of  Turenne's  defeat  at  Mariendal;  the  siege  and  conquest 
of  Dunkirk ;  the  good  and  bad  success  of  his  arms  in  Catalonia,  where, 
though  he  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lerida,  he  kept  the  Spaakids 
in  awe,  and  cut  to  pieces  their  rear  guard :— ^hese  are  the  principal 
events  which  distinguished  the  campaigns  of  1644, 1645,  and  1640. 

The  victories  of  the  duke  d'Enguien,  his  great  repntatk»iy  nd  Ids 
esteem  with  the  people,  began  to  give  umbrage  to  Mazarin.  Hidierlft 
full  of  respect  for  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  of  regard  for  the  nobi- 
lity, indefatigable  in  business,  attentive  only  to  die  |:1ory  and  happinos 
of  the  state;  condemning,  by  his  moderation,  the  inide,  arroganoey  aal 
cruelty  of  his  predecessor,  whose  memory  the  parliament  were  deaimat 
to  brand,  this  minister  had  shown  himsetf  woruiy  of  the  high  statiOB  hs 
filled.  He  only  displayed  his  virtues,  his  talents,  and  his  aocMBplirii- 
ments;  unknown  were  his  insatiable  avarice,  and  his  contempt  fer 
probitv  and  virtue ;  unknown  were  his  habitual  ingratitude,  Ins  weak- 
ness, his  constant  propensity  to  deceive,  and  his  profound  ignorance  of 
legislation  and  of  the  ccmstitution  ci  the  state.  In  proporti<m  aa  Ids 
authority  was  established,  his  faults  were  seen.  The  aeatn  of  the  duke 
de  Brez^  admiral  of  France,  made  him  discover  his  ingratitude  to  tiie 
prince  of  Cond^,  and  the  duke  d'Enguien.  The  nrince  earnesdy  de- 
manded &»*  his  son  the  duke  de  Brest's  places }  out  Maaarin,  nftaid 
of  increasing  the  wealth  and  power  of  a  prince,  whose  victories,  and 
the  love  and  confidence  of  the  people  and  the  army,  had  already^  ren- 
dered too  formidable  to  him,  haa  the  address  to  elude  a  comnUanoe 
with  his  request,  by  persuading  ^e  queen  to  take  the  admiralty  nersd^ 
The  prince  was  the  more  inceiMed  at  the  cardinal,  as  by  dus  device 
he  appropriated  to  himself  the  duties  and  revenues  of  tliat  important 
office.  Mazarin  only  gave  him  promises,  which  he  soon  found  wers 
frivolous  and  deceitful. 

The  minister's  dislike  to  the  duke  d'Enguien,  now,  by  his  fiaber's 
death,  become  prince  of  Cond^,  was  stiD  much  more  ^yparent,  wiien, 
hw  Masarin's  persuasion,  he  had  accepted  the  command  of  the  amy  in 
Ciatalonia. 

On  his  arrival  at  Barcelona,  the  prince  found  there  neither  troopSp 
nor  money,  nor  artillery,  nor  ammunition,  nor  provisions.  Grieving  to : 
himself  so  grossly  deceived  by  the  minister  who  had  promised  him  moi 
tains  and  wonders,  he  vented  his  resentment  in  bitter  complaints  and 
severe  threats;  but  he  was  by  no  means  wanting  to  hmisdf,  and 
by  the  resounses  that  he  feund,  he  added  a  new  lustre  to  his  glory. 

When  the  prince  made  his  public  entry  into  Barcelona,  the  ne^ 
sence  of  bis  oress  formed  a  striding  contrast  to  the  splendour  dial  wai 
oiflplayed  by  the  principal  (rficers  of  his  army,  who  accompanied  him, 
ana  wno  were  all  ma^ificendy  dressed  and  mounted.  Be  wa^  still  in 
deep  mourning  fbr  his  ftther,  a  suit  of  black,  his  long  lank  hasr,  and 
his  extreme  youth,  amaaed  some  of  the  eitisens,  who  mad  alovd,  that  a 
student  was  sent  them  for  their  viceroy^    These  words  did  not 
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the  prince ;  conTinced  that  the  eyes  of  the  mnltitade  must  sometimes  be 
dazzled  by  an  outward  pomp,  he  ordered  a  snperb  earonsal,  where  he 
appeared  in  a  habit  coyered  with  pearls,  and  mounted  on  a  horse  most 
snmptnonsly  aoeoutred. 

Tne  Cattuonians  immediately  owned,  that,  "  if  Cond^  had  the  soul 
and  the  genius,  no  one  also  had  more  the  air  and  the  countenance,  of  a 
hero/' 

The  love  of  glcMy  was  not  the  only  passion  of  which  this  hero  was 
soBeeplible.  He  was  scarce  married,  when  he  was  struck  with  the 
charms  of  Mademoiselle  dn  Vigean,  who,  with  ereat  beauty,  had  the 
most  alluring  accomplishments,  and  an  improved  and  polished  mind. 
His  passion  carried  him  to  such  lengths,  that  he  formed  a  scheme,  of 
havii^  his  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  Brez^  dissolved, .  under  a 
|M!«tence  that  it  was  contracted  by  compulsion.  The  princess,  his 
mother,  readily  came  into  this  project,  either  from  her  hatred  to  the 
memory  of  Richelieu,  or  in  order  to  preserve  her  credit  with  her  son. 
Bat  the  prince,  to  whom  this  secret  was  discovered  by  the  duchess  of 
LongneviUe,  bafBed  their  scheme.  Nevertheless,  the  duke  d'En^ien 
retained  his  passion  for  his  mistress,  till  the  disorder  under  which  he 
languished  after  the  battle  of  Nortlingue.  Then  his  love  immediately 
vanished  with  the  prodigious  quantity  of  blood  that  was  taken  from  him. 
This  revolution  was  so  complete,  that,  after  his  recovery,  he  scarce  re- 
tained a  slight  remembrance  of  the  object  that  he  had  loved  to  excess. 
Mademoiselle  du  Vigean  was  so  sensible  of  this  alteration  in  the  prince, 
that  it  was  thought  she  would  have  died  of  grief,  and  she  went  and  shut 
herself  up  among  the  Carmelites.  This  hero  snfiered  himself  i^in  to 
be  ensnared  by  tiie  charms  of  Mademoiselle  de  Toncy :  but  this  was  no 
more  than  a  transient  amour,  and  soon  passed  over. 

France  had  never  attained  such  a  height  of  glory,  power,  and  gran- 
deur, since  the  time  of  Charlema^e.  A  long  series  of  triumphs  had 
made  her  respected  by  her  aUies,  and  formidable  to  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  the  Third,  who  beeped  a  peace,  and  enabled  her  to  give  law 
to  conquered  Spain.  But,  amiost  this  torrent  of  prosperit]^,  the  kingdom 
was  threatened  with  the  most  dangerous  revolutions ;  its  misery  was 
equal  to  its  glory.  Henry  the  FourSi,  a  model  for  kings,  was  wholly 
engrossed  by  the  public  felicity ;  the  wise  administration  which  he  had 
introduced,  had  delivered  the  state  from  an  abyss  of  misfortunes,  and 
promised  her  the  happiest  days ;  but  these  hopes  soon  vanished  under  a 
weak  regency  which  gave  an  inlet  to  boldness,  factions,  and  civil  wars, 
which  it  knew  not  how  to  suppress ;  and  the  distresses  of  the  kingdom 
were  carried  to  the  utmost  height,  by  the  ill  use  which  Richelieu  made 
of  his  power.  This  proud  anclcruei  minister  subverted  all  the  forms  of 
justice,  and  of  the  finances^  he  increased  prodigiously  the  revenues  of 
the  crown  by  loading  the  subjects  with  taxes ;  he  did  everfthii^  for  the 
king,  and  nothing  for  the  nation,  which  groaned  in  servitude  ana  misery. 
His  despotic  administration  was  so  odious,  that  at  his  death  there  was  a 
great  p^rty  at  court  for  condemning  his  memory  as  that  of  a  public 
enemy.  The  queen  regent,  Anne  of  Austria,  prevented  this.  Prom 
diat  princess,  then  adored,  die  nation  expected  relief,  and  a  reformation 
of  abuses. 

She  had  really  all  the  sood  qualities  necessary  to  render  a  people 
happy.    To  the  charms  of  person,  she  added  a  noble,  generous,  and 
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sensible  mind ;  her  constancy  was  equal  to  her  firmnesB ;  invariable  in 
her  private  conduct ;  unmoved  both  in  prosperity  and  adversity ;  faith- 
ful to  her  promises ;  slow  to  believe  evil,  ready  to  pardon  it ;  full  of 
equity  and  humanity,  no  one  had  more  dignity  of  manners,  m<H«  can- 
dour, and  frankness  of  character  ;  she  would  have  rendered  the  throne 
adorable  if  she  had  had  resolution  enough  to  have  governed  herself. 
But  indolence,  which  then  seemed  naturd  to  every  branch  of  Spanish 
Austria,  a  diffidence  of  her  own  strength,  and  an  extravagant  modesty, 
prevented  her  from  incumbering  herself  with' a  burden,  which  hier 
virtues,  and  the  love  of  the  people,  would  have  rendered  lighter  to  her. 
In  consequence  of  this,  she  gave  herself  up,  without  reserve^  to  those 
who  had  gained  her  esteem  and  confidence.  She  ad(^ted  their  passions, 
their  prejudices,  their  interests,  so  as  scarce  to  make  any  use  of  her 
power,  but  in  their  favour.  She  submitted  to  be  so  dependant  on 
Mazarin,  that  she  deprived  herself  of  the  only  advantage  which  a  great 
mind  knows  on  a  throne,  that  of  making  others  happy.  She  provoked 
the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  public,  affiants,  and  civil  wars,  to 
support  the  choice  she  had  made  of  that  minister,  disclaimed  and  re- 
proached as  he  was  by  the  nation.  This  extreme  warmth  was  a  long 
time  prejudicial  to  her  reputation ;  and  some  pretended  to  entertain 
suspicions  of  her  virtue. 

.  But  she  had  the  happiness,  before  she  died,  to  unite  all  voices  in  her 
favour.  To  this  queen  the  nation  owes  the  glorv  of  beinff  thought  the 
most  polite,  and  the  most  sociable  in  the  world.  She  mtrodnoed  at 
court,  where  she  acted  with  as  much  majesty  as  srace,  that  noble,  tme, 
easy,  delicate,  gallant  ton,  which  constitutes  the  soul  and  de^gfat  of 
society ;  and,  which,  being  communicated  to  the  capital,  and  to  the 
great  cities  in  the  provinces,  made  France  the  most  agreeable  residence 
m  the  universe. 

To  this  portrait  of  Anne  of  Austria,  we  cannot  help  adding  that  of 
cardinal  Mazarin,  as  a  clue  to  all  the  events  is  found,  oy  knowings  the 
characters  of  the  principal  persons  that  appear  on  the  stage.  Julius 
Mazarini  had  a  noble  and  majestic  figure,  an  open  and  insinuating 
manner,  a  gracefulness  and  sweetness  in  his  temjier;  he  was  supple,  sly, 
cunning,  full  of  gaiety,  and  intrigue,  with  a  quick  sensibility  of  plea- 
sure ;  no  one  possessed  more  than  he,  the  happy  heart  of  pleasing ;  but 
he  onlv  employed  it  to  deceive.  The  most  oblique  and  indirect  me^ods 
were  those  that  he  preferred  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  and 
were  most  suitable  to  his  faithless  and  hypocritical  character.  Alike 
insensible  of  injuries  and  of  favour,  he  knew  not  how  to  punish  or  to 
reward,  or  to  encourage  genius  and  talents ;  favours  the  b^  deserved, 
were  only  forced  from  him  bv  threats,  or  by  working  on  his  fears. 

The  characteristics  of  this  administration  were  cunning,  distrust, 
patience,  timidity,  and  forecast;  however,  this  famous  man,  who  seined 
almost  always  to  wait  for  a  happy  turn  of  affairs,  from  time  and  circum- 
stances', sometimes  displayed  resolution,  intrepidity,  and  a  contempt  of 
death.  If  the  qualities  of  his  heart  had  been  answerable  to  those  of  his 
mind ;  if  he  had  more  studied  the  genius,  the  manners,  and  the  laws  of 
the  nation  he  was  to  govern  ;  if  he  had  had  more  respect  for  religion, 
virtue,  talents,  and  good  faith ;  if  he  had  not  endeavoured  to  corrapt 
the  great  by  the  allurements  of  pleasure ;  to  soften,  subdue,  and  nun 
them  by  luxury ;  if,  at  length,  after  innumerable  troubles  and  dangersi 
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arrived  at  the  utmost  height  of  power  and  grandeur,  he  had  thought  that 
he  had  other  duties  to  discharge,  besides  those  of  accumulating  treasures 
upon  treasures,  he  would  now  have  been  deemed  as  great  as  he  was 
fortunate. 

Maiarin,  who  had  not  .the  least  knowledge  of  interior  administration, 
gave  himself  entirely  to  Particelli  d'Hemeri,  kn  Italian,  like  himself, 
and  the  most  corrupt  man  in  Europe.  He  made  him  superintendent  of 
the  finances ;  and  ibis  wretch,  who,  it  is  said,  had  in  his  youth  been 
condemned  to  be  hanged  at  Lyons,  answered  the  designs  of  the  minister, 
with  as  much  address  as  wickedness.  He  not  only  gratified  his  own 
debaucheries,  and  his  luxury,  which  he  carried  to  the  most  enormous 
excess ;  he  not  only  satisfied  the  most  insatiable  avarice  of  Mazarin,  bat 
farther,  the  revenues  of  the  state,  which  amounted,  at  the  death  of 
Richelieu,  to  about  eighty  millions,  d'Hemeri  raised  to  a  hundred  and 
forty-three.  Add  to  this,  the  considerable  loans  for  which  the  king 
paid  exorbitant  interest,  the  rigorous  exactions  that  reduced  a  multitude 
of  citizens  to  the  utmost  misery ;  the  cruelty,  in  short,  of  the  superin- 
tend^t,  who  neither  paid  the  expenses  of  the  king's  household,  nor  the 
rents  of  the  town  house,  nor  the  pensions,  nor  the  troops ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  bitter  complaints  against  the  minister,  and  the  odious  in- 
strument of  his  wickedness,  were  sent  to  court  from  all  part^. 

The  public  indignation  was  chiefly  inflamed  by  the  reports  that  were 
spread,  that  Mazarin  had  refused  to  make  peace  with  the  Spaniards, 
who  oflfered  to  cede  to  France  all  her  conquests ;  these  reports  were  well 
founded,  and  nothing  more  vras  wanting  to  plimge  in  despair  all  those 
who  no  looser  saw  an  end  of  their  misfortunes.  The  nobles,  the  par* 
liament  of  Paris,  the  clergy  themselyes,  the  capital,  and  the  provinces^ 
exclaimed  all  at  once ;  Mazarin,  sure  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  the 
prince  of  Cond^,  despised  these  murmurs,  considering  them  as  impotent ; 
but  scarce  had  the  parliament  pronounced  the  two  celebrated  arrets  of 
union  with  all  the  parliaments,  and  the  other  supreme  tribunals  of  Uie 
kingdom,  than  the  fortitude  of  Mazarin  forsook  him.  He  applauded 
the  parliament,  and,  above  all,  he  sacrificed  his  hateful  favourite,  the 
superintendent,  who  was  stripped  of  his  employments,  banished,  and 
confined  to  his  estate.  So  much  weakness  excited  contempt  and  sus- 
picion. The  parliament  engaged  to  reform  all  abuses,  and  took  the 
power  into  their  own  hands.  The  queen  and  the  ministers  opposed  such 
extravagant  pretensions ;  a  general  confusion  ensued.  The  prince,  in 
a  concert  witn  the  duke  of  Orleans,  did  all  that  could  be  expected  from 
his  zeal  to  stop  the  evil  at  its  source ;  but  men's  minds  were  too  much 
exasperated  to  concur  in  pacific  measures.  Howevei*,  the  campaign 
drew  nigh ;  we  must,  therefore,  leave  these  affairs  in  a  certain  crisis. 

The  campaign  of  1648  was  as  glorious  to  Cond^  as  those  which 
preceded  it.  To  disconcert  at  once  the  projects  of  the  archduke  Leo- 
poldy  he  resolved  to  attack  him  even  in  the  heart  of  the  low  countries ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  surmount  or  to 
avoid,  jn  order  to  arrive  at  Ypres,  and  to  invest  it,  in  spite  of  the  arch- 
duke, who  was  at  hand  to  relieve  it,  he  besieged  that  important  place, 
and  took  it,  in  sight  of  all  the  enemy's  forces. 

Notwithstandi^  this  success,  Cond6  saw  himself  at  the  point  of  ex- 
periencing the  greatest  reverse  of  fortune.  This  army  was  a  prey  to 
scarcity,  to  contagious  distemper,  to  nakedness,  and  to  desertion.     For 
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eight  months  it  reeeived  no  supplies  from  the  minister,  bat  htlf  a  m 
But  the  prince  himself  supplied  every  thing ;   he  lavished  his  manej, 
and  he  borrowed  more,  to  preserve  his  troops. 

When  it  was  represented  to  him  that  he  was  in  danger  of  raining 
himself  by  such  an  enormous  expense,  he  replied,  that  '*  since  he  ever 
v^itured  his  life  for  the  service  of  die  country,  he  could  very  weQ 
sacrifice  his  fortune  to  it ;  let  but  the  government  ezisC,'*  added  he, 
<^  and  I  shall  want  nothing." 

,  The  French  army  having  been  reinforced  by  4^000  of  the  troops  of 
Weimar,  Cond^  attacked  me  Spaniards  advantageously  encamped  near 
Lens,  and  gained  fei  complete  victory  over  them,  which  disabled  thesi 
attempting  any  thing  more,  and  even  from  supportiiw  themselves. 

Afterwards  he  besieged  Purmes,  the  garrison  of  which,  fiOO  men, 
Surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

But  the  prince  was  wounded  there  in  the  trenches,  by  a  nutsket  shot, 
above  the  right  hip,  and  the  contusion  that  he  received  was  so  gieal| 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  considerable  incisions. 

The  court,  animated  by  the  victory  of  Lens,  thought  that  it  was  now 
time  to  execute  its  vengeance  against  the  &ction ;  and,  aocordiagty, 
unprisoned  Bronssel  and  Blancmenil,  two  of  the  prindpid  leadeia  of 
the  country  party.  It  was  mistaken ;  this  vigorous  proceeding,  an  the 
contrary,  occasioned  a  general  revolt.  All  Paris  took  arms,  barrioaded 
the  streets,  invested  the  Palais  Royal,  and  demanded  the  prisoneia  :  il 
was  necessary  to  release  them ;  but  from  that  time  the  regal  anthonfy 
was  annihilated ;  the  queen  was  exposed  to  a  thoasand  insults,  and 
Mazarin  dared  no  longer  venture  out  of  the  Palais  Royal,  fearing  to  meet 
wi^  the  same  fate  as  his  countryman,  the  marshal  d'Ancre.  In  this 
embarrassment  the  queen  recalled  the  prince  of.  Cond^  as  the  <mlj  one 
from  whom  she  could  hope  for  some  support.  He  went  to  Rael,  wbither 
tibe  regent  had  retired  with  the  youne  king  and  Mazarin. 

Anne  of  Austria  proposed  to  him  tne  reducing  Parb  by  force  of  annsi 
but  he  calmed  the  resentment  of  that  princess,  and,  instead  of  being 
accessary  to  her  vengeance,  he  directed  all  his  views  to  pacify  the  king- 
dom,  and  he  brought  about  an  accommodation  between  the  partieB,  who 
desired  it  with  equal  ardour.  But  new  incidents  socm  rekindled  the 
flames  of  civil  discord.  The  treachery  of  Mazarin,  and  the  artifices  et 
the  leaders  of  the  country  party,  occasioned  new  cabals  aad  firadb 
troubles. 

Cond^,  hitherto  impartial,  and  undetermined  as  to  what  p^itr  he 
should  tsJue,  listened  by  turns  to  the  proposals  of  the  coart  aiMi  of  the 
country;  but  at  length,  prevailed  on  by  his  favourite,  the  duke  of 
Chatillon,  by  the  tears  of  the  queen,  by  the  humiliations  of  the  caidiaal, 
and  above  all,  enraged  at  the  arrc^noe  of  the  malcontents,  who  eveiy 
day  formed  new  preten^ons,  he  took  part  openly  with  the  coart,  thoa^ 
he  thought  it  ungrateful,  and  protected  the  minister,  though  he  esteoned 
him  not. 

The  royal  family,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  Cond^,  aad  Mamrio,  left 
Paris  privately,  in  the  night  between  the  5th  and  6th  Jaauarj,  1648, 
and  went  to  St.  Germain.  The  parliament  sent  deputies  to  leam  from 
the  queen  herself  the  reasons  of  her  departure,  and  t6  beg  her  to  name 
the  citizens  whom  she  suspected,  that  they  might  be  tried :  Masara  had 
the  imprudence  to  dismiss  them  without  an  answer.     Kolhing  more^ 
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wanting  to  exasperate  men^s  mindsy  and  to  hurry  them  to  the  last  extre- 
mities. All  took  arms  to  defend  themselves  against  the  enterprises  of 
the  ecmrt,  who  had  determined  to  bloek  up,  and  to  starve  the  capital^  in 
order  to  suppress  the  party  of  the  malcontents.  With  seven  or  eight 
thousand  men,  the  broken  relics  of  the  last  campaign,  the  prince  of 
Cond^  fbrmed  the  project  of  reducing  about  five  hundred  thousand, 
intrenched  behind  walla.  He  had  neither  money,  nor  magazines ;  he  saw 
himself  in  the  depth  of  a  severe  winter;  he  had  doubtless  the  utmost 
reason  to  believe  that  he  should  miscarry ;  nevertheless,  he  triumphed 
ever  Paris,  and  diis  great  auecees  completed  his  glory.  It  did  him  so 
mnch  the  more  honour,  as  during  the  siege  he  constantly  defeated  the 
troops  of  the  maloontents :  he  prevailed  on  the  army  that  marched  to 
their  assistance,  under  the  eommand  of  Turenne,  to  abandon  that  general ; 
he  stopped  the  progress  of  the  duke  of  Longueville,  who  had  caused  an 
insiirrection  in  Normandy ;  and  got  the  start  of  the  Spaniards^  who  wer^ 
advancing  to  give  them  battle. 

Condi  do  lutz,  coadjutor  of  PiEuris,  and  afterwards  cardinal,  was  the 
soul  of  die  revolters,  and  directed  aU  their  motions.  As  he  acted  « 
principal  part,  we  shall  slightly  sketeh  the  outlines  of  his  character.  Tins 
extraordinary  man  had  taken  Cataline  for  his  model,  and  was  equally 
daring,  intriguing,  fruitful  in  expedients  and  in  resources ;  intrepia, 
eapame  of  the  greatest  actions  of  an  exalted  genius,  but  govemea  by 
ambkioo.  He  distinguished  his  hatred  to  Mazarin,  by  armmg  the  mal- 
contents ;  and  he  himself  raised,  at  his  own  expense,  a  regiment,  which 
he  called  t!he  regiment  of  Corinth ;  as  soon  as  ever  this  corps  took  the 
fidd,  during  the  blockade  of  Pans,  it  was  defeated  and  dispersed.  This 
check  was  called  the^r^  to  the  Corinthians. 

The  peace  was  signed  at  8t.  Germains ;  neither  of  the  parties  carried 
Its  point.  The  queen,  who  was  desirous  to  crush  the  country  party, 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  being  avenged  on  it ;  and  that  party,  which  took 
arms  only  to  destroy  Masann,  could  not  accomplish  his  exclusion  from 
the  ministry.  Scarce  any  one  but  Cond^  acquired  glory  and  power  in 
this  war. 

While  the  queen,  guided  h^  her  resentment,  went  to  Compiegne,  and 
Masarin  dared  not  appear  again  at  Paris,  the  prince  of  Cond^  repaired 
to  that  capital,  and  traversed  all  the  streets  m  his  coach  alone.  All 
persons  of  any  consequence  paid  him  their  compliments,  and  the  parlia* 
ment  sent  him  a  solemn  deputation  to  thank  him  for  the  peace,  to  which 
he  had  so  powerfully  oontributed. 

Nevertheless,  the  people  made  loud  complaints  of  the  absence  of  the 
king  and  the  eourt;  and  the  malcontents  gave  reason  to  appr^end  a 
new  insorreetion.  The  queen  and  Mazarin  were  afraid  to  face  so  many 
enemies.  Conde  encouraged  them,  and  brought  them  to  Paris,  amidst 
the  acclamations  and  blessinss  of  the  public.  The  important  service 
which  Cond^  had  just  done  the  court,  entitled  him  to  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  queen,  and  especially  of  Mazarin ;  but  the  dark  soul  of 
that  cardinal  only  remembered  it  to  punbh  a  too  fortunate  and  too 
powerful  protector :  he  privately  swore  his  destruction,  at  least  that  he 
should  give  the  whole  kingdom  a  pattern  of  submission  and  dependence 
en  his  w91.  However,  not  to  excite  the  nublic  indignation,  he  still  kept 
ap  sppearioees  with  the  prince,  while  ne  secretly  spread  about  him 
disgustii  saqiicioBSy  snares  of  ev«ry  kind,  and  the  most  heinou9  calum* 
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nies.  The  various  annalists  of  those  days  copiously  describe  the  in- 
trigues, tricks,  artifices,  and  strokes  of  malice,  whicn  distinguished  the 
politics  of  Mazarin,  in  order  to  crash  all  parties,  one  after  the  other,  to 
destroy  the  prince  of  Cond^  and  re-estahlish  his  own  personal  authority 
on  the  ruins  of  all  the  factions. 

The  ungrateful  minister  deceived  the  prince,  by  making  him  the  most 
flattering  proposals,  and  the  most  alluring  promises,  which  he  afterwards 
found  means  to  evade.  The  enraged  Cond^  now  despised  the  caidinal, 
and  treated  him  with  disdain.  After  this,  they  were  reconciled  again, 
only  again  to  be  at  variance.  Each  of  them,  in  turn,  courted  the  couu- 
try  party,  in  order  to  make  it  subservient  to  their  designs.  Mazarin, 
ever  cunning  and  deceitful,  that  he  might  render  the  prince  and  that 
party  irreconcileable,  thought  of  an  expedient  which  answered  his  pur- 
pose too  well.  There  was  among  the  malcontents  a  Marquis  de  la 
Boulaie,  a  man  of  infamous  character,  who  had  obtained  the  confidenee 
of  the  party,  by  false  appearances  of  hatred  to  the  cardinal,  but,  who 
secretly  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  him.  It  is  pretended,  tliat  he 
oflered  to  assassinate  Cond^,  without  its  being  known  who  gave  the  blow. 
Mazarin  was  charmed  with  this  proposal ;  but  he  only  required  Boulaie 
to  exhibit  the  proofs  of  an  intended  assassination,  and  to  act  in  such  a 
manner  that  every  tiling  might  concur  to  render  the  countiy  party 
suspected  of  the  crime.  He  was  punctually  obeyed ;  the  {Hince's 
coach  was  stopped ;  some  pistols  were  fired  at  it,  by  which  two  of  the 
footmen  were  dangerously  wounded ;  and,  after  that  shameful  exploit, 
Boulaie  took  refuge  in  the  hotel  of  the  duke  de  Beaufort,  who  was  the 
hero  of  the  partv,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  countenance  the  prince's  sn^i- 
cions  of  tlie  malcontents.  Luckily,  Cond^  was  not  in  the  coach  yrhen. 
it  was  stopped ;  the  cardinal  had  spread  the  report  of  the  progecled 
assassination ;  and,  in  concert  with  the  queen  and  the  prince,  he  had 
prevailed  on  the  coach  bein^  sent  empty,  to  prove  the  realitv  oi  tibe 
attempt.  Mazarin  counterfeited  a  zeal  for  the  prince's  life ;  he  turionsly 
declared  against  the  malcontents,  who,  he  pretended,  had  made  aa 
attempt  on  a  life  so  precious  to  the  state ;  and  he  inflamed  Gond^s 
resentment  against  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  and  the  coadjutor,  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  the  authors  of  this  heinous  outrage.  The  priooe, 
strongly  prejudiced  againgt  them,  refused  to  hear  them,  when  tiiey 
appeared  oe^ore  him  to  justify  themselves.  He  demanded  justice  of  the 
king,  formally  accusing  them  before  the  parliament,  and  remaining 
inflexible,  in  spite  of  the  pains  which  the  l^ere  of  the  party  took  to 
demonstrate  to  him  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon.  However,  the 
afiair  was  brought  before  the  parliament,  the  accused  defended  thcsi- 
selves,  and  the  coadiutor,  who  had  discovered  the  cardinal's  secret, 
unmasked  him  so  well,  that  the  prince  agreed  to  a  jnivate  negoeiatioD 
with  the  malcontents,  which  Ghavigny  begiui ;  he  required  nodui^  bmms 
than  the  coadjutor^s  leaving  Paris,  but  with  the  rank  of  ambassador  to 
Rome  or  Vienna.  That  prelate  would  have  consented  to  it  to  satisfy 
Cond^,  if  Mazarin,  some  days  afterwards,  had  not  given  him  the  ehcnce 
of  any  recompense,  in  order  to  engage  his  concurrence  in  the  prmce's 
destruction.  Afiairs  were  now  in  such  dangerous  confusion,  uaX  the 
cardinal  saw  clearly  that  it  was  necessary  to  hasten  to  the  winding  up 
of  the  plot.  Master  of  the  queen's  soul,  which  he  guided  as  he  pW^jH^ 
sure  01  having  ikiflamed  againi^  Condd  all  the  resentment  of  the  maboo* 
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tents,  he  sought  and  obtamed,  by  means  of  the  duchess  of  Chevreuse^ 
the  sapport  of  that  powerful  faction,  which  connected  itself  with  him  the 
more  readily,  in  hopes  that  the  prince's  fall  would  enable  it  to  crush 
without  difficulty  the  cardinal,  hated  and  despised  as  he  was  by  the 
people,  and  as  he  constantly  created  new  enemies  by  his  injustice  and 
deceit.  The  coadjutor  had  private  conferences  with  the  queen  and  the 
minister.  Cond^  had  notice  of  it ;  and,  in  order  to  discover  if  it  were 
true,  he  endeavoured  to  surprise  it  from  Mazarin's  own  month.  **  Car- 
dinal," said  he  one  day,  ''  it  is  publicly  reported  that  you  have  nightly 
meetings  widi  the  coadjutor,  disguised  as  a  trooper."  He  accompanied 
this  speech  with  a  quick  and  penetrating  look ;  but  Mazarin,  the  best 
actor  in  the  world,  answered  him  without  being  disconcerted,  ^^  It 
would  be  a  most  whimsical  masquerade,  indeed,  to  see  the  coadjutor, 
with  Jiis  crooked  person  and  bandy  legs,  in  scarlet  breeches,  a  hat 
covered  with  feathers,  and  a  sword  by  his  side ;  if  he  ever  should  have 
a  fancy  to  disguise  himself  after  that  fashion,  I  promise  your  highness  I 
will  procure  you  a  sight  of  him."  The  cardinal's  free,  pleasant,  and 
artless  look  removed  the  prince's  apprehensions,  and  he  slighted  the 
information  he  received  of  the  plot  forming  against  him. 

Mazarin  now  wanted  nothing  but  the  support  of  the  duke  of  Orleans ; 
he  found  means,  by  the  duchess  of  Chevreuse,  to  inflame  the  jealousy  of 
that  fickle  and  inconstant  prince, — the  constant  support  of  the  caprices 
and  passions  of  others, — and  to  engage  him  to  consent  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  Cond<^.  Having  thus  united  all  parties,  and  fearing  no  other 
obstacle,  this  ungrateful  and  perfidious  minister  made  preparations  for 
privately  arresting  the  prince :  the  order  for  it  was  signed  January  the 
18th,  1650.  Cond^  having  that  day  repaired  as  usual  to  the  Palais 
Royal,  to  assist  at  a  councU  with  the  prince  of  Conti,  and  the  duke  of 
Longueville,  the  queen  gave  orders  to  arrest  them  all  three,  and  to  con- 
vey them  without  noise  to  the  castle  of  Yincennes.  She  was  instantly 
obeyed,  and  the  princes  were  strictly  guarded  in  that  prison. 

If  adversity  displays  men's  characters  in  their  true  light,  it  must  be 
owned  that  Cond^  appeared  no  less  great  at  Yincennes  than  at  the  head 
of  armies ;  no  one  ever  supported  such  an  unexpected  and  grievous 
reverse  of  fortune  with  more  fortitude  and  greatness  of  mind.  Confined 
with  the  two  other  princes  at  the  tower  of  Aancennes,  in  a  large  chamber, 
where  neither  supper,  nor  furniture,  nor  beds  were  provided,  to  avoid 
raising  suspicion  or  alarms,  he  contented  himself  with  a  couple  of  eggs, 
and  tlu*ew  himself  in  his  clothes  on  a  truss  of  straw,  where  he  slept  twelve 
hours  without  waking.  He  still  retained  his  cheerfulness ;  he  dedicated 
the  greatest  part  of  his  time  to  reading,  the  rest  to  conversation,  to  playing 
at  iM^ttledore  and  shuttlecock  for  exercise,  and  the  cultivation  of  flowers ; 
he  consoled  his  companions  in  disgrace  by  the  sallies  with  which 
his  gaiety  inspired  them.  One  day,  the  prince  of  Conti  desiring  to 
borrow  of  a  gentleman,'  who  came  to  comfort  him,  the  Imitation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  his  prison,  '^  For  my  part," 
said  Cond^  '^  I  only  desire  the  imitation  of  the  duke  de  Beaufort,  to 
deliver  me  from  hence,  as  he  did  two  years  ago."  ^'  What  shall  we 
play  at,"  whispered  he  to  the  son  of  M.  de  Bar,  his  rough  jailor  ? 
*'  Let  us  play  at  the  baton  of  Marshal  of  France."    The  young  man  did 
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not  know  what  these  emphatieai  words  meant.    The  prinoes  wvre  shoitly 
temOTed  to  MarcauBsi  and  from  thence  to  Havre  de  Grvdce»* 

Mazarin  trinmphed  at  the  disgrace  of  the  princes.  He  proecrihcd 
all  who  were  attached  to  Cond^;  he  deprired  that  prince  of  all  hit 
revenues ;  he  surveyed  all  the  provinces  and  towns  that  belonged  to  hna, 
or  of  which  he  had  been  governor,  and  subdued  them  by  force,  or  by 
the  weight  of  the  royal  authority.  He  also  removed  Ck>nti  andLongae* 
ville  from  their  governments.  At  his  return  to  Paris,  he  derided  the 
iriends  of  Cond^,  to  whom  he  had  promised  that  prince's  liberty,  and 
the  coadjutor,  whom  he  had  promised  to  raise  to  the  rank  of  a  oavdindi 
thinking  himself  superior  to  every  storm,  he  threatened  the  maloontenli 
with  imprisonment ;  and  despised  the  hatred  and  clamours  of  the  puUk. 

However,  the  friends  of  the  prince  of  Cond^  were  not  asleep.  In 
spite  of  the  Argus  eyes  of  the  secret  police,  they  found  means  to  keep  up 
a  punctual  correspondence  with  him;  they  made  various  attempts  lo 
release  him ;  they  raised  troops,  particularly  tibe  dukes  of  Booilkm  and 
Rochefoucault,  and  the  viscount  de  Turenne.  The  princess  of  Cood^ 
engaged  the  province  of  Guienne  to  declare  in  his  favour ;  she  made 
open  war  to  force  the  court  to  release  him :  at  length,  the  partiians  of 
die  prince  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Spaniards  to  labour  in  concert  for 
his  enlargement.  But  all  these  efforts  would  have  perhaps  proved 
ineffectual,  if  other  more  powerful  resources  had  not  been  employed* 

In  that  gallant  and  warlike  age,  every  thing  was  manarod  hy  the 
passions  and  intrigues  of  five  or  six  women,  who  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  leaders  of  the  state,  or  of  the  various  parties.  Theprinceas  of 
Mantua,  wife  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  elector  Palatine,  king  of  BcAemia, 
was  the  soul  of  the  councils  in  the  interests  of  the  princes*  She  united 
the  talents  which  the  art  of  negociation  requires,  and  all  the  probity 
necessary  to  deserve  an  entire  confidence.  She  undertook  and  ahie 
accomplished  i^e  reconciliation  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  coadjutor 
and  the  malcontents,  with  the  friends  of  the  prince,  and  united  thdr 
efforts  against  the  cardinal.  The  parliament  dso  loudly  demanded  the 
release  of  the  prisoners.  All  the  orders  of  the  state  united  in  solicttiag 
it,  and  the  queen  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  give  her  consent. 

At  this  news,  Mazarin,  amazed,  confounded,  betrayed  by  the  ducsliess 
of  Chevreuse,  abandoned  by  almost  all  those  on  whom  he  most  depended, 
abandoned  also  himself:  he  made  his  escape  for  the  fourth  time  diamis- 
ed  as  a  trooper,  and  arrived  at  the  gate  of  Richelieu,  where  a  body  of 
horse  waited  for  him.  The  parliament,  informed  by  the  queen  of  die 
cardinal's  escape,  thundered  forth  an  arrit^  by  which  he  was  enj<Hned  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  with  his  family  and  foreign  servants,  in  the  space  of 
fifteen  days,  under  the  penalty  of  beinff  exposed  to  a  criminal  proaecutioB. 
The  queen  desired  to  follow  him  wiu  the  young  king ;  but  the  nobles 
and  the  burghers  invested  the  Palais  Royal,  and  prevented  the  execution 
of  this  project,  which  would  have  kindled  a  civil  war. 

*  On  the  road,  CoAd6  now  and  then  desired  hU  gaards  to  ftdl  hack,  that  he  might 
obfierve  at  his  leisure  the  count  of  Hsreoart,  who  had  orden  to  coadaet  him  to 
Havre,  and  who  was  become  the  ol^eet  of  his  jokes :  hemade  this  etansaapon  him 
which  was  sung  all  over  France  : 


Cethomme  pros  et  court. 
Si  oonou  duM  IliJttoire, 
Le  gnuid  Comte  d'Harcouit 
T6at  oouronn^  de  plolre. 
Qui  Mconrut  Casal,  et  qui  reprit  Turin. 
Est  nutinteoAnt  Rcoon  de  Jales  M  anrin. 


This  fat  and  ahavt  herob 

So  fiUBOUB  in  stoiy. 
Hie  great  Coonttf  Harcoort 
AU  covered  with  glorf. 
Who  aufioottred  Oaaal,  and  who  retook  Tmin. 
Is  now  the  humbailiff  of  Jolca 
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MaaariB  iiqw  peroeiving  that  it  was  imposBible  for  the  queen  to  join 
him,  determined  to  go  himaelf  to  restore  the  prinoes  to  liberty ,  and  to 
get  the  start  of  the  depnties,  who  were  coming  to  acquaint  them  with  it. 
On  his  arrival  at  HaTre,  he  informed  the  princes  they  were  free  $  he 
entreated  Condi's  friendship;  he  was  even  so  abject  as  to  prostrate 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  man  whom  he  had  so  basely  oppressed.  Cond4 
gave  him  a  polite  reception ;  he  spoke  to  him  in  a  free  and  cheerful 
tone ;  but,  tired  with  the  mean  submissions  which  the  cardinal  lavished 
upon  him,  he  left  him  without  making  him  any  promise,  and  set  out  on 
his  return  to  Paris,  which  he  entered,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  all  the  orders  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  warmest  demon-* 
strations  of  a  most  sincere  and  general  joy. 


ARABUN   GRATITUDE. 

A  Tale  of  Damucnf . 

Ai«i*Ibn- Abbas,  iiftvourite  of  the  caliph  Mamoun^  and  lieutenant  of  police 
in  the  reign  of  that  prince,  relates,  in  these  terms,  a  story  that  happened 
to  himself. 

"I  was  one  evening  with  the  caliph,  when  a  man,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  was  brought  in.  Mamoun  ordeied  me  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over 
the  prisoner,  and  to  bring  him  up  on  the  following  day.  The  caliph 
seemed  greatly  irritated  ;  and  the  fear  of  exposing  myself  to  his  resent- 
ment induced  me  to  confine  the  captive  in  my  harem,  as  the  most  secure 
place  in  my  house. 

"  I  asked  him  what  country  he  was  of.  He  said,  Damascus ;  and  that 
his  habitation  was  in  the  quarter  of  the  great  mo8que.-«-May  Heaven, 
cried  I,  shower  down  the  choicest  blessings  on  the  dty  of  Damascus,  and 
particularly  upon  the  quarter  where  you  resided  ! — He  was  solicitous  to 
know  the  motive  that  so  much  interested  me  for  that  district.  It  is,  said 
I,  that  I  owe  my  life  to  a  man  who  lived  there. 

"These  words  excited  his  curiosity,  and  he  conjured  me  to  gratify  it. 
It  is  many  years  since,  continued  1,  that  the  caliph,  dissatisfied  with  the 
viceroy  of  Damascus,  deposed  him.  I  accompanied  the  person  whom  the 
prince  had  appointed  his  successor ;  and  at  the  instant  we  were  taking 
possession  of  the  palace,  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  old  and  new 
governor  :  the  former  had  posted  soldiers  who  assaulted  us ;  I  escaped 
out  of  a  window,  and  finding  myself  pursued  by  other  assassins,  tuok 
shelter  in  your  quarter.  I  olMcrved  a  palace  open,  and  seeing  the  master 
at  the  door,  supplicated  him  to  save  my  life.  He  immediately  conducted 
me  into  the  apartment  of  the  women,  where  I  continued  a  month  in 
peace  and  plenty. 

"  My  host  came  one  day  to  inform  me,  that  a  caravan  was  setting  out 
for  Bagdad  ;  and  that,  if  I  wished  to  return  to  my  own  home,  I  could 
not  avail  myself  of  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  Shame  held  my 
tongue,  and  I  had  not  courage  to  confess  my  poverty.  I  had  no  money, 
and  for  want  of  that  should  be  forced  to  follow  the  caravan  on  foot.  Bui 
how  great  was  my  surprise,  when,  on  the  day  of  departure,  a  very  fine 
horse  was  brought  me,  a  mule  laden  with  all  sorts  of  provisions,  and  a 
black  slave  to  attend  me  on  the  road.  My  generous  host  presented  me 
at  the  same  time  widi  a  purse  of  gold,  and  conducted  me  himsdf  to  the 
caravan,  where  he  recommended  me  to  several  of  the  travellers,  who 
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were  bis  friends.  These  were  the  kindnesses  I  received  in  your  city,  nnd 
that  renders  it  so  dear  to  me ;  all  my  concern  is,  that  I  have  not  faitheito 
been  enabled  to  discover  my  generous  benefactor.  I  should  die  content, 
could  I  find  an  opportunity  of  testifying  my  gratitude. 

**  Your  wishes  are  accomplished,  cried  my  prisoner  in  a  tranapoit  of 
joy  and  excitement.  I  am  he,  who  received  you  in  my  palace.  Do  you 
not  recollect  my  features  ? — ^The  time  that  had  elapsed  since  that  event, 
and  the  grief  into  which  he  was  sunk,  had  greatly  altered  his  face ;  bat, 
on  a  more  close  examination  of  his  features,  I  easily  recollected  him  ;  and 
some  circumstances  he.  brought  to  my  mind,  left  me  not  the  least  rocmi  to 
doubt  but  that  the  prisoner,  who  was  then  in  danger  of  losing  his  life,  was 
the  very  person  who  had  so  generously  saved  mine.  I  embraced  him 
with  tears  in  my  eyes,  and  asked  him  by  what  fiatality  he  had  incurred  the 
caliph's  displeasure. — Some  contemptible  enemies,  he  replied,  have  found 
means  to  asperse  me  unjustly  to  Mamoun ;  I  was  hurried  away  from 
Damascus,  and  cruelly  denied  even  the  consolation  of  embracing  my  wife 
and  children  \  I  know  not  what  finte  attends  me  ;  but  as  I  have  rettson  to 
apprehend  that  my  death  ia  doomed,  I  request  you  to  acquaint  them  with 
my  misfortunes. 

"  No,  said  I  to  him,  you  shall  not  die  :  I  dare  give  you  this  assurance ; 
you  shaJl  be  restored  to  your  family ;  you  are  at  liberty  from  this  moment 
I  presently  provided  some  pieces  of  the  richest  gold  stuffs  at  Bagdad,  and 
begged  him  to  present  them  to  hfs  wife.  Depart  immediately,  added  I, 
presenting  him  with  a  purse  of  a  thousand  sequins ;  haste  to  rejoin  those 
precious  pledges  of  affection  you  have  left  at  Damascus ;  let  the  caliph's 
indignation  fidl  on  me ;  I  dread  it  not,  if  1  have  the  good  fortune  to  save 
you. 

"  What  a  proposal  do  you  make  me,  said  the  prisoner  ^  can  yoa  think 
me  capable  of  accepting  it  >  What !  shall  I,  to  avoid  death,  saoifioe  that 
same  life  now,  which  I  formerly  saved  ?  Endeavour  to  convince  the 
caliph  of  my  innocence :  this  is  the  only  proof  I  will  admit  of  your  grad- 
tude ;  if  you  cannot  underceive  him,  1  will  go  myself  and  offer  my  head ; 
let  him  dispose  of  my  life,  at  his  pleasure,  provided  your  own  be  safe. — I 
again  entreated  him  to  escape,  but  be  continued  inflexible. 

"  I  did  not  fail  to  present  myself  next  morning  before  Mamoun.  The 
prince  was  dressed  in  a  crimson  coloured  mantle,  the  symbol  of  his  anger. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  enquired  where  my  prisoner  was  >  and  at  the 
same  instant  ordered  the  chief  executioner  to  attend.  My  lord,  said  I, 
throwing  myself  at  his  feet,  something  very  extraordinary  has  happened 
with  regard  to  the  person  you  yesterday  committed  to  my  custody.  Win 
your  majesty  permit  me  to  exfllain  it  >  These  words  threw  him  into  a 
passion. — I  swear,  cried  he,  by  the  soul  of  my  ancestors,  that  thy  head 
shall  pay  for  the  prisoner,  if  thou  hast  suffered  him  to  escape. 

"  Both  my  life  and  his  are  at  your  majesty's  disposal ;  vouchsafe  to 
hear  me. '  Speak,  said  the  prince.  I  then  related  to  him  in  what  mann^ 
tl^t  man  had  saved  my  life  at  Damascus  ;  that,  desirous  of  discharging 
the  obligation  I  lay  under  to  him,  I  had  offered  him  his  liberty  ;  but  thai 
he  had  refused  it,  from  the  fear  of  exposinc:  me  to  death.  My  lord,  added 
I,  he  is  not  guilty ;  a  man  of  such  generous  sentiments  cannot  be  so. 
Some  base  detractors  have  calumniated  him ;  and  he  has  become  the 
unfortunate  victim  of  their  hatred  and  envy. — ^The  caliph  appeared  afect- 
ed,  and  having  naturally  an  elevated  greatness  of  sool,  he  couM  not  help 
admiring  the  conduct  of  my  friend.    I  pardon  him,  said  Mamoun,  on  your 
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account  \  go,  carry  him  this  good  news,  and  bring  him  to  me.  I  threw 
myself  at  the  prince  s  feet,  kissed  them,-  and  made  my  acknowledgments 
in  the  strongest  terms  my  gratitude  could  suggest  -,  I  then  conducted  my 
prisoner  into  the  caliph's  presence.  The  monarch  ordered  him  to  be 
arrayed  with  a  robe  of  honour,  presented  him  with  ten  horses,  ten  mules, 
and  ten  camels,  out  of  his  own  stables  ;  to  all  which  favours  he  received 
in  addition  a  purse  of  ten  thousand  sequins  for  the  expenses  of  his  journey, 
and  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  governor  of  Damascus.*' 

This  story  is  founded  on  fact,  and  is  only  one  among  traits  of  the  noble 
and  just  sentiments  of  this  caliph.  Mamoun  yrns  son  of  the  caliph 
Uaroun  Alsraschid,  ftuniliar  to  every  reader  of  the  Arabian  Night's  Enter- 
tainments. .His  name  is  famous  all  over  the  East,  and  he  is  reckoned  the 
greatest  prince  of  the  Abassides  family.  He  reigned  twenty-eight  years 
and  eight  months.  He  was  a  great  warrior,  of  an  amiable  disposition, 
and  liberal  to  excess ;  but  what  most  immortalized  him,  was  his  love  of 
learning.  He  was  himself  deeply  versed  in  every  science,  but  more 
especially  in  philosophy  and  astronomy.  This  is  the  prince  who  caused 
the  most  valuable  books  to  be  translated  from  the  Greeks,  their  first 
masters.  The  Mahometan  doctors  have  reproached  hun  for  having  intro- 
duced philosophy,  and  many  speculative  sciences,  into  Mahometanism  ; 
for  the  Arabians  of  his  days  were  not  accustomed  to  read  any  other  books 
but  what  related  to  their  own  religion.  This  prince  showed  equal  favour 
to  every  man  of  knowledge,  let  his  religion  be  what  it  would.  The  ques- 
tion about  the  creation,  or  eternity,  of  the  koran,  was  started  in  his  time, 
and  occasioned  much  eii^sion  of  blood.  Mamoun,  with  a  minority  of  the 
doctors,  held  it  to  be  created.  But  the  majority  of  the  doctors  insisted, 
that  the  koran  being  the  word  proceeding  from  God,  was  eternal  like 
himself;  this  sentiment  is  embraced  by  all  strict  Mahometans  at  the 
present  day,  and  they  consider  all  who  deny  this  doctrine  as  infidels. 


ON  THE  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  MONEY. 

THB   ATTIC    DRACHMA. 

The  Greek  coins  were  not  only  money,  but  weights.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  drachma.  The  mina  was  valued  at  one  hundred  drachmse  as  a 
sum,  and  was  equivalent  to  the  same  number  as  a  weight.  The  talent 
contained  sixty  mine,  or  six  thousand  drachmse,  both  by  weight  and  tale. 

Thi9  mode  of  reckoning  one  hundred  drachmse  to  the  mina,  and  sixty 
minse  to  the  talent,  was  common  to  all  Greece ;  and  where  the  drachma 
of  one  city  differed  from  that  of  another,  their  respective  talents  differed  in 
the  same  proportion. 

Of  all  the  Greek  cities  and  free  states,  both  in  Europe  and  the  lesser 
Asia,  that  of  Athens  was  the  most  famous  for  the  fineness  of  its  silver, 
and  the  justness  of  its  weight :  Xenophon  tells  us,  that  whithersoever  a 
man  carried  Attic  silver,  he  would  sell  it  to  advantage.  Their  money 
deserves  the  more  particular  attention,  both  because  we  have  the  most 
unexceptionable  evidence  of  its  standard  weight,  and  because  our  know- 
ledge of  the  money  of  other  Greek  cities  is  chiefly  derived  from  comparing 
it  with  that  of  Athens. 

The  current  coin  of  Athens  was  the  silver  drachma,  which  they  divided 
into  six  oboli,  and  struck  silver  pieces  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
oboli,  of  half  an  obolus,  and  of  a  quarter  of  an  obolus.     llieir  larger  coins 
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above  the  drachma  were,  the  didraduna,  the  tridrachma,  and  the  tcftta- 
drachma  i  which  last  they  called  stater,  or  the  standard. 

OF   TH£    KGINEAN    AND    ECBOIC    TALENTS. 

The  Attic  was  not  the  only  money  talent  used  in  Greece.  Historians 
and  others  mention  the  Eginean  and  Eaboic  talents.  The  former  wd^ied 
ten  thousand  Attic  drachmae,  but,  like  other  talents*  contained  only  six 
thousand  of  its  own ;  which,  being  so  much  heavier  than  the  Attic,  the 
Athenians  called  it  the  thick  drachma.  This  talent  was  used  at  Corinth, 
as  appears  from  a  passage  in  Aulus  Gellius,  where  the  Corinthian  talent  is 
valued  at  ten  thousand  Attic  drachme  ^  and  as  Corinth  was  a  place  of 
great  trade,  it  was  probably  used  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Pelc^Mmnesos. 

If  the  Attic  drachma  accurately  weighed  sixty-six  and  a  half  troy  grains, 
the  Eginean  ov^ht  to  have  weighed  one  hundred  and  ten  and  five-sixths  j 
but  to  avoid  fractions,  and  because  the  Attic  drachma  was  rather  under* 
sized  than  otherwise,  we  shall  call  it  one  hundred  and  eleven. 

There  are  Macedonian  coins  yet  preserved,  struck  before  Philip  coined 
gold,  that  answer  to  this  standfurd.  One  of  Philip,  in  the  famous  Pem« 
broke  collection,  weighs  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  grains.  Mr. 
Duane*  the  antiquarian  and  medallist,  had  a  silver  coin  of  Alexander, 
which  weighed  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  grains  and  a  half;  three  of 
Philip,  each  of  which  weighed  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  grains,  and 
two  others  of  the  same  monarch  averaging  two  hundred  and  twenty-tluve 
ffrains  and  a  fraction.  The  mean  drachma  from  these  six  coins  is  one 
hundred  and  eleven  grains  and  a  quarter,  which  comes  as  near  to  the 
Eginean  drachma  as  can  be  expected  from  so  small  a  number  of  silver 
coins.  Therefore,  the  Eginean  talent  must  have  been  the  standard  of  the 
Macedonian  money,  till  Hiilip  changed  it. 

The  Euboic  talent  certainly  came  from  Asia ;  for  Herodotus  tells  us, 
that  the  kings  of  Persia  weighed  their  gold  by  Uiat  talent.  After  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  had  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Persia  by  the  saga- 
city of  his  horse,  and  the  ingenuity  of  Shares,  his  groom,  the  historian 
tells  us  that  he  divided 'Persia  into  twenty  provinces,  and  each  of  these 
had  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  which  was  fixed,  says  Herodotus,  in  the 
following  manner :  "  They  whose  payment  was  to  be  made  in  sflver, 
were  to  take  the  Babylonian  talent  for  their  standard  :  the  Euboic  talent 
was  to  regulate  those  who  made  their  payment  in  gold  ;  the  Babylonian 
talent,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  equal  to  seventy  Euboic  mins."*  In  oom- 
menting  on  this  passage,  the  learned  Arbuthnot  in  his  "  Tables  of  Ancient 
Coins,"  makes  the  following  remarks  :  "  The  word  talent  in  Homer,  is 
used  to  signify  a  balance,  and  in  general  it  was  applied  either  to  a  we^t 
or  a  sum  of  money,  differing  in  value  according  to  the  ages  and  countries 
in  which  it  was  used."  Every  talent  consists  of  sixty  minse,  and  every 
mina  of  one  hundred  drachmse ;  but  the  talents  differed  in  weight  accord- 
ing to  the  min«e  and  drachms  of  which  they  were  oompoMd.  What 
Herodotus  here  affirms  of  the  Babylonian  talent  is  confirmed  by  Pollux 
and  iBlian.  The  Euboic  talent  was  so  called  from  the  island  Eubosa;  it 
was  generally  thought  to  be  the  saqse  with  the  Attic  talent,  because  both 
these  countries  used  the  same  weights ;  the  mina  Eubotca»  and  the  mina 
Attica,  each  consisted  of  one  hundred  drachmei  According  to  the  above, 
the  Babylonian  talent  would  amount,  in  English  money,  to  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds ;  the  Euboic  or  Attic  talent  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  pounds  fifteoi  shillings. 

*  Thalia,  sect. 
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Fofinx,  however,  effirme  that  the  BabyloiiittQ  telent  weighed  mveatj 
Attic  miniB ;  and  if  bo,  Chen  the  Euboic  tident  most  have  iMen  equal  to 
the  Attic.  But  Jillian  diffiBn  from  Pollux,  and  says  that  it  weighed 
aerrenty-two  Attic  minsB  5  if  that  were  the  case,  then  the  Euboic  talent 
must  hare  been  heavier  than  the  Attic,  in  the  proportion  of  seventy-two 
to  aeventy.  An  article  in  the  treaty  between  Uie  .Romans  and  Etolians, 
recorded  by  Polybius,  whereby  the  latter  were  to  pay  a  certain  number  of 
Eaboic  talents,  in  silver  of  Attic  fineness,  seems  to  favour  this  inequality 
of  the  two  talents ;  for,  had  they  been  equal,  there  would  have  been  no 
occasion  to  specify  the  quality  of  the  silver  by  the  standard  of  one  country, 
and  its  weight  by  that  of  another.  But,  if  the  Euboic  talent  was  the 
stlmdaid  used  in  the  commerce  between  Greece  and  Asia,  (as  it  seems  to 
have  been,)  both  countries  were  concerned  to  keep  it  up  to  its  just  weight) 
which  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  preference  given  to  it  by  the  Romans, 
on  aeeooBt  of  its  authenticity,  whether  the  Attic  talent  was  equal  to  it  or 
not.  And  there  is  a  circumstance  very  strong  in  fiivour  of  their  equality, 
which  is,  that  if  Philip  changed  the  money  standard  of  his  own'country, 
with  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  Asia,  (as  is  highly  probable,)  he  certainly 
adopted  the  standard  of  the  Daric,  which  was  the  Eabo'ic  talent,  by  which 
the  kings  of  Persia  weighed  their  gold.  But  his  money  answers  to  the 
Attic  tfdent,  as  we  have  already  shown. 

or   T6E  VALUB  of  TBB  ancient  OBBEK  and  ROMAN  MONEY. 

It  does  not  appear  that  either  the  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans  allayed 
their  money,  but  coined  the  metals  as  pure  as  the  refiners  of  those  days 
could  make  them ;  for  though  Pliny  mentions  two  instances  to  the  con- 
trary at  Rome,  the  example  was  not  followed,  till  the  later  emperors 
debased  the  coin  ;  and  his  expression,  miscentur  tara  fak€i  moneta,  shows 
that  he  considered  the  practice  illegal.* 

Though  the  ancients  had  not  the  art  of  refining  silver,  in  so  great  per- 
fection as  is  now  practised,  yet,  as  they  mixed  no  base  metal  with  it,  and 
esteemed  what  they  coined  to  be  fine  silver,  we  shall  value  it  as  such. 

Sixty-two  English  shillings  are  coined  out  of  eleven  ounces  two  penny- 
weights troy,  of  fine  silver,  and  eighteen  pennyweights  alloy.  Therefore, 
the  troy  grain  of  fine  silver  is  worth  tVt  ths  of  a  farthing.  Hence,  the 
Attic  drachma  of  sixty-six  and  a  half  grains,  will  be  found  to  be  worth  a 
little  more  than  nine  pence  farthing  j  the  obolus,  a  little  more  than  three 
half-pence;  and  the  chalcus,  about  {-ths  of  a  farthing.  But  for  the 
reduction  of  large  sums  to  English  money,  the  following  numbers  are 
more  exact. 

£    8.    d. 

The  Attic  drachma. 0    0     9.286 

The  mine 3  17     4.6 

The  talent 232    3     0 

Hence  the  mina,  expressed  in  pounds  sterling  and  decimals  of  a  pound, 
will  be  £SM9  ;  the  talent  ie232.l5. 

Tlie  Romans  reckoned  by  asses  before  they  coined  silver,  after  which 
they  kept  their  account  in  sesterces.  The  word  sestertius  is  an  adjective, 
and  signifies  two  and  a  half  of  any  substantive  to  which  it  refm.  In 
money  matters  its  jnibstantive  is  either  as,  or  pondns.  8esteitiui  as 
means  two  asses  and  a  half ;  sestertinm  poiidas,  two  pondeta  and  a  half, 
or  two  hundred  and  fifty  denarii,  f  Whenever  the  denarius  passed  for  ten 
*  Nat.  Hist.  c.  d.  sect.  83.      t  GHronovins.    De  pecnni^  vetere,  lib.  1,  c.  4. 
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asses^  the  sesterce  of  the  two  asses  and  a  half  was  a  quarts  of  it ;  aad  the 
Romans  continued  to  keep  their  accounts  in  these  sesterces,  long  after  the 
denarius  passed  for  sixteen  asses ;  till,  growing  rich,  they  found  it  more 
convenient  to  reckon  by  quarters  of  the  denarius,  which  they  called 
''nummi/*  and  used  the  words  nummus  and  sestotius,  indifferently  as 
synonimous  terms,  and  sometimes  both  together,  as  sestertius  nummas ; 
in  which  case,  the  word  sestertius  having  lost  its  original  significaftioo, 
was  used  as  a  substantive  $  for  sestertius  nummus  was  not  two  nnmmi 
and  a  half,  but  a  single  nummus  of  four  asses. 

They  called  any  sum  under  two  thousand  sesterces  so  many  sestertii,  in 
the  masculine  gender ;  two  thousand  sesterces  they  called  doo  or  bina 
sestertia,  in  the  neuter  gender,  so  many  quarters  making  five  hoDdied 
denarii  equalled  twice  the  sestertium  ;  and  they  said  deoa,  vicena,  &e. ; 
sestertia,  till  the  sum  amounted  to  a  thousand  sestertia,  which  was  s 
million  of  sesterces.  But,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  they  did  not  use  the  neater 
sestertium  in  the  singular  number,  when  the  whole  sum  amounted  to' no 
more  than  one  thousand  sesterces,  or  one  sestertium. 

They  called  a  million  of  sesterces,  deoies  nummi^m,  or  decies  sestertifim, 
for  centena  millia  nummorum,  or  sestertiorum  (in  the  masculine  gender), 
omitting  centena  millia,  for  the  sake  of  brevity ;  they  likewise  called  the 
same  sum  decies  sestertium  (in  the  neuter  gender),  for  decies  centki 
sestertium,  omitting  centies  for  the  reason  above-mentioned ;  or  simply 
decies,  omitting  centena  millia  sestertiOm,  or  centies  sestertium ;  and  with 
the  numeral  adverbs,  decies,  vicies,  centies,  millies,  and  the  like,  either 
centena  millia,  or  centies  was  understood  in  all  mercantile,  or  other 
accounts.  These  were  the  most  usual  forms  of  expression,  though  for 
bina,  dena,  vicena,  sestertia,  they  frequentiy  siud  bina,  dena,  vicena  millia 
nummdm  3  and  Cicerp,  in  his  oration  against  Verres,  uses  mille  sestertia, 
for  decies  sestertium.  But  Gronovius  says,  that  expression  is  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  and  supposes  it  to  be  a  false  reading. 

If  the  consular  denarius  contained  sixty  troy  grains  of  fine  silver,  it  was 
worth  somewhat  more  than  eight  pence  farthing  and  a  half  sterling  ;  and 
the  as,  of  sixteen  to  the  denarius,  a  littie  more  than  a  half-penny.  To 
reduce  the  ancient  sesterces  of  two  asses  and  a  half,  when  the  denarius 
passed  for  sixteen,  to  pounds  sterling,  multiply  the  given  number  by  5454, 
and  cut  off  six  figures  on  the  right  hand  for  decimcds.  To  reduce  nummi 
sestertii,  or  quarters  of  the  denarius,  to  pounds  sterling ;  if  the  given  sum 
be  consular  money,  multiply  by  8727,  and  cut  off  six  figures  on  the  right 
hand  for  decimals ;  but  for  imperial  money,  diminish  the  said  product  by 
one-eighth  of  itself. 

For  example  :  Cicero  says  that  Verres  received  "  videa  ducenta  trigimtm 
guinque  millia,  quadrigentos  decern  etseptem  nummos,**  or  in  figures  2,2^,4 1 7 
sesterces  :  this  being  consular  money,  multiply  by  8727,  and  cutting  off 
six  figures  from  the  product,  then  i^  19508,484159,  orjei9508  9s.  8d. 
will  be  their  value  in  English  money. 

Again,  Suetonius  relates,  that  when  Vespasian  came  to  the  empire,  he 
found  the  treasury  so  exhausted,  that  he  declared  quadrigenties  millies,  or 
40,000,000,000,  nummi,  were  wanted  to  support  the  government.  This 
was  imperial  money,  which  multiplied  by  8727,  and  cutting  ofi* six  figures 

from  the  product,  gives <£349,080,000 

One-eighth  of  which  being  substracted 43,635,000 

leaves ^305,445,000  stg. 
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But  BudoBiis  supposes,  tbat  for  quadringenties  miUies,  we  should  read 
quadrigies  raillies,  which  reduces  the  amount  to  ^30^544,500,  and  is  a 
much  more  probid>le  sum. 

If  the  millarenses  of  sixty  in  the  pound  were  fine  silver,  and  weighed 
eighty-four  troy  grains,  they  were  worth  46»918918  farthings  and  deci- 
mals, or  almost  eleven  pence  three  farthings  sterling ;  and  the  solidus 
passing  for  twelve  of  them,  was  worth  a  little  more  than  1 1  s.  8|d. 

The  pound  of  gold  was  worth  864  of  these  millarenses,  amounting  to 
40537,94  farthings  and  decimals,  which,  divided  by  1 000,  give  40,538,  or 
above  ten  pence  and  half  a  farthing  for  the  value  of  Constantxne's  milia- 
rensis  in  English  money.  The  ConstantinopoBtans  kept  their  accounts 
in  solidi,  wluch  are  reduced  to  pounds  sterling  by  multiplying  the  given 
number  by  58648,  and  cutting  off  five  figures  on  the  right  hand  for 
decimals. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Greeks  had  no  money  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war ;  for  Homer 
represents  them  as  trafficking  by  barter,  and  Priam  (an  Asiatic)  weighs 
out  the  ten  talents  of  gold,  which  he  takes  to  ransom  his  son's  body  from 
Achilles.  This  ponderal  talent  was  very  small,  as  appears  from  Homers 
description  of  the  games  at  the  funeral  of  Patrodus,  where  two  talents  of 
gold  are  proposed  as  an  inferior  prize  to  a  mare  in  foal  with  a  mule. 
IVlience  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  the  same  that  the  Dorian  colonies 
carried  to  Sicily  and  Calabria ;  for  Pollux  tells  us,  from  Aristotle,  that 
the  ancient  talent  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  contained  twenty-four  nunimi, 
each  of  which  weighing  an  obelus  and  a  half,  the  talent  must  have  weighed 
six  Attic  drachme,  or  three  darics  3  and  Pollux  elsewhere  -mentions  such 
a  talent  of  gold.  But  the  daric  weighed  very  little  more  than  our  guinea; 
and  if  two  talents  weighed  about  six  guineas,  we  'may  reckon  the  mare 
with  foal  worth  twelve  guineas ;  which  was  no  improbable  price,  since  we 
learn  from  a  passage  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  that,  in  his  time,  a 
running  horse  cost  twelve  min»,  or  above  forty-six  pounds  sterling. 
Therefore,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  Greek  talent,  before  the 
art  of  stamping  money  had  introduced  the  greater  talents  from  'Asia  and 
Egypt. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  Lydians  were  reputed  to  be  the  first  who 
coined  gold  and  silver  money,  and  the  talents  which  the  Greeks  called 
Euboic,  certainly  came  from  Asia.  No  doubt  indeed  exists  of  the  Greeks 
having  learned  the  use  of  money  from  the  Asiatics. 

The  Romans  took  their  weights  and  their  money,  either  from  the 
Dorians  at  Calabria,  or  from  Sicily  ;  for  their  libra,  uncia,  and  nummus 
were  aD  Doric  words,  and  their  denarius  was  the  Sicilian  dekalitron. 
Pollux  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  that  the  Sicilian  nummus 
was  a  quarter  of  the  Attic  drachma ;  and  the  Romans  called  a  quarter  of 
their  denarius  by  the  same  name.  The  weights  we  have  produced  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  coins,  so  fully  prove  the  ancient  Attic  drachma  to  have 
been  heavier  than  the  denarius,  that  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  quote  any 
authorities  in  support  of  their  evidence ;  nor  should  we  do  so,  but  in 
order,  at  the  same  time,  to  answer  an  objection  which  may  be  made  to 
the  weight  we  have  assigned  to  the  Attic  drachma. 

In  the  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus,  recorded  by  Polybius 
and  Livy,  the  weight  of  the  Euboic  talent  is  set  at  eighty  Roman  pounds. 
The  talent  is  not,  indeed,  called  Euboic,  in  the  treaty,  which  would  have 
been  superfluous,  when  its  weight  was  specified  ;  but  both  historians,  in 
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relating  the  tenna  offered  by  Scifno  to  Antlochus,  on  wliidi  diia  (ittty 
was  founded,  call  it  so.  Therefore,  in  Livy's  recital  of  the  treaty,  for 
''  Arffenti  probi  xii.  millia  Attici  talenta,"  we  should  read  widi  GroooTiiii, 
**  ArgetUi  probi  Attici  xii.  milUa  talemta.*'  In  a  former  past  of  this  aitide, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Eubolc  talent  was  equal  to  tbe 
Attic ;  and  if  so,  it  contained  6000  Attic  drachmse  ;  but  eighty  Romas 
pounds  contained  6720  denarii ;  therefore,  according  to  this  treaty,  the 
weight  of  the  Attic  drachma  must  have  been  to  that  of  the  denarius  in  the 
proportion  of  6720  to  6000.  And,  even  if  the  Euboic  talent  was  hesTier 
than  the  Attic,  in  the  proportion  of  72  to  70,  the  Attic  drachm  would  sdB 
be  heavier  than  the  denarius  ;  for,  in  that  case,  the  Euboic  talent  should 
contain  6171  Attic  drachmse,  and  the  two  coins  would  be  in  the  propor- 
tion of  6720  to  6171.  But  an  anonymous  Greek  fragment,  published  by 
Montfaucon,  makes  1 00  Attic  drachrae  equal  to  1 1 2  denarii,  which  pro* 
portion  of  the  two  coins  being  the  same  wkh  that  of  6000  to  6720,  seems 
to  have  been  uken  from  this  treaty ;  and  if  it  was,  that  leaned  writer 
certainly  thought  the  talent  therein  mentioned,  equal  to  the  Attic  Thu 
proportion,  however,  does  not  agree  with  the  weights  we  hare  assigned  te 
the  two  coins ;  for  if  the  denarius  weighed  60  troy  grains,  and  the  Attie 
drachma  66^,  then  6650  denarii  should  weigh  6000  Attic  drachma^  or 
one  talent ;  but  this  number  of  denarii  is  deicient  of  80  BxNnan  poondi, 
by  Just  ten  ounces.  Now,  this  acl} usunent  of  the  talents  to  Roman  pounds^ 
was  probably  occasioned  by  the  Greeks  attempting  to  impose  light  weighti 
on  the  Romans,  who,  finding  the  tidents  to  exceed  seventy-nine  poondi, 
might  take  what  it  wanted  of  eighty  pounds  in  their  own  favour,  to  pusish 
the  Greeks  for  their  unfair  dealings..  Or,  the  standard  the  Romans 
pitched  upon  for  the  EuboKc  talent  might  be  somewhat  over  weight. 

After  the  Romans  became  masters  of  Greece  and  Asia,  the  Atheniani 
might  have  found  it  their  interest  to  lower  their  drachma  to  the  weight  of 
the  denarius,  long  before  they  were  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Romio 
province,  by  Vespasian.  When  they  did  this,  and  whether  they  did  it 
gradually,  as  may  seem  probably  from  some  tetradrachmie  now  remaining 
is  uncertain  s  but  that  they  did  so,  sooner  or  later,  cannot  be  doabted. 
Pliny  and  Scribonius  Largus  expressly  say,  that  the  Attic  drachma  wu 
equal  in  weight  to  the  denarius  i  and  Aulus  Gellius,  who,  havmg  resided 
long  at  Athens,  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  current  money 
of  l^at  city,  says  that  10,000  drachma,  were  in  Roman  money  9o  msny 
denarii.  And  the  Attic  gold  coin  above  mentioned,  specimens  of  which 
are  in  the  British  Musuem,  is  a  further  proof  of  their  having  reduced 
their  money  to  the  Roman  standard. 

These  ore  the  most  authentic  testimonies  that  the  two  coins  ever  weie 
equal  *,  for  though  all  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  affsirs  call  thedensiini, 
drachma*  it  is  no  ^rooi  of  their  equality  j  for  one  being  the  current  coin 
of  Rome,  as  the  other  was  of  Athena,  and  not  very  unequal  in  value,  t 
Greek  might  consider  the  denarius  as  tbe  drachma  of  Rome,  and  trsaslste 
it  by  that  word,  which  was  familiar  to  his  countrymen  i  as  we  csU  the 
Freadi  ec<^,  or  the  Roman  scudo,  a  crown ;  which  has  no  more  afliaity 
to  the  Frendi  or  Italian  names,  either  in  sound  or  ia  sigoificalion,  this 
drachma  has  to  denarius. 
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Ih  former  articles,  under  this  head,  we  endeavoured  to  sketch  the  manners 
and  usages  which  prevailed  in  the  ancient  palaces  of  our  kings,  and  also  to 
pourtray  the  system  of  judicial  administration  observed  in  the  old  courts 
of  justice :  we  now  propose  to  give  some  account  of  the  royal  exchequer, 
or  repository  of  the  king's  revenue. 

The  supreme  court  was  called  curia  regis,  and  the  exchequer  was 
anciently  a  member  of  it,  and  used  to  be  held  within  the  palace.  The 
barons  and  great  men,  specially  attached  to  the  royal  household,  ordina- 
rily presided,  though  the  king  occasionally  sat  there  in  person,  as  well  as 
the  chief  justiciary,  the  treasurer,  the  constable,  and  the  marshal.  The 
exchequer  in  Normandy  was  also  a  member  or  adjunct  of  the  ducal 
court  in  that  province,  and  many  final  concords  and  feoflhients,  still 
preserved,  were  executed  in  the  king's  court,  or  exchequer^  at  Caen.  The 
same  system  obtained  among  the  Lombards,  FVanks,  Germans,  and  Nea- 
politans of  the  Norman  race,  the  treasury  of  theii  princes  being  frequently 
denominated  by  the  name  of  their  courts ;  as,  paiatium  regis,  or  simply 
pahtivm ;  eurtis  regia ;  curia  regia  -,  and  camera  regia.  Among  the 
feudists,  the  word  camera,  used  with  relation  to  the  prince's  revenue,  has 
always  been  interpreted,  a  treasury  or  repository  for  money.  The  princes 
treasaiy  has  likewise  been  called  by  other  names  than  those  already  men- 
tioned, as  fiscus  and  ararium.  On  Uie  continent  the  word  fiscus  sometimes 
denoted,  not  only  the  royal  treasury,  but  generally  all  lands  and  revenues 
belonging  to  the  prince.  King  Pepin  gave  to  the  church  of  St.  Victor  the 
tolls  of  a  town,  and  all  that  belonged,  ad  efusfiscum.  Again,  flscus  some- 
times signified  the  possessions  or  revenues  of  private  persons.  We  learn 
ftom  the  old  chroniclers  that  one  Rothbert,  and  his  superior  lord,  restored 
to  the  church  of  St.  Victor  and  to  the  bishop  of  Marseilles  all  that  had 
been  unjustly  taken  from  their  fiecus  or  possessions.  And  Sugerius, 
abbot  of  St.  Denis,  sets  down  in  his  history  the  several  fees  which  that 
abbey  had  bought,  ejt  fieco  propria,  with  their  own  money  or  revenue. 
Feodtos  vero,  says  the  abbot,  guos  ex  fisco  proprio  emimus,  suhter  iniitulare 
curavimius. 

It  is  not  absolutely  certain,  from  what  original  the  word  scaecarium  is 
derived.  Divers  conjectures  have  been  made  about  it,  but  the  majority 
of  etymologists  deduce  it  from  scaccue  or  scaccum,  a  chess  board,  or  the 
kidus  ecaccorum,  the  game  of  chess.  The  exchequer  of  England  was  in  all 
probability  called  scaccarium,  because  a  chequered  cloth,  figured  with 
squares  like  a  chess  board,  was  anciently  laid  on  the  table  of  that  court, 
which  custom  continues  to  this  day.  In  truth,  a  chequered  clotk  itself 
was  sometimes  called  scaccarium.  At  the  coronation  of  king  Rkksatl  tlie 
First,  six  earls  and  barons  carried  unum  scaccarium,  upon  which  were  laid  the 
royal  insignia  and  robes.  And  in  the  holy  war,  there  were  found  on  the 
field  after  a  battle,  spices,  gold  and  silver,  electuaries,  scacearia,  and  other 
valuable  treasures.  Prom  the  Latin,  scaccarium,  comes  the  French,  exck4^ 
fuier,  and  the  English  name  seems  borrowed  from  the  French.  Richard 
Fitz-Nigell,  the  author  of  the  ancient  treatise  or  dialogue  on  the  exche- 
quer, says  that  it  was  so  named  after  the  chequered  cloth.  Poldore  Virgil, 
speaking  ^  the  exchequer,  as  instituted  by  William  the  First,  intimates 
that  it  was  corruptly  called  scaccarium,  but  ought  to  be  called  staiarium, 
from  its  stability,  as  it  was  the  firm  support  of  the  cri>wn  or  kingdom, 
revenue  being  the  sinews  of  a  nation.     Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  his  "  Com- 
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mon  wealth  of  England/' p.  144,  says:  "The  eoiehequetujucitsprme^, 
or  (trarium  publicum ;  but  I  cannot  tell  in  what  language  it  ia  called  scat- 
carium.  Some  think  it  was  first  called  ftatarwm,  because  that  there 
was  the  stable  place  to  account  for  the  revenues  of  die  crown,  as  wdl  of 
that  which  came  of  patrimony,  which  we  call  the  demesnes,  as  that  which 
Cometh  of  other  incident  requisitions/'  Skene,  in  his  old  glossary,  writes 
thus :  "  Uthers  thinkis  that  scaccarium  is  so  called  a  simUUudiMe  Imdi  Bcae- 
corum,  that  is  the  play  of  the  chesse ;  because  mony  peraones  cooTeenis 
in  the  checker  to  play  there  causes  contrare  uthers,  as  gif  they  were  fecfat> 
and  in  ane  arrayed  battle,  quhilk  is  the  forme  and  order  of  the  said  playe.'* 
The  learned  Ducange,  in  his  glossary,  at  the  word  scaecus,  remarks : 
"  From  what  originid  the  word  scaecus  comes,  it  is  not  certain.  Some 
have  supposed  that  it  comes  from  the  Arabian  and  Persian  word  scftAd, 
which  signifies  a  king :  by  which  name  the  chief  actor  in  the  game  of  chess 
is  called/* 

However,  whatever  may  be  the  true  etymology  of  this  word^  it  is  easy 
to  observe  a  striking  similitude  between  the  exchequer  of  Normandy  and 
that  of  England.  The  "  Coutumier**  says  that,  in  Normandy  firom  time 
immemorial,as  well  before  the  union  of  that  duchy  to  the  crown  of  France,  as 
afterwards,  there  was  a  court  and  sovereign  jurisdiction,  wherein  all  caj^ses 
arising  within  that  duchy  were  decided,  as  in  the  last  and  highest  resort ; 
and  that  the  said  court  was  anciently  called  the  exchequer.  By  the  des- 
cription there  given  of  the  Norman  exchequer,  it  appears  to  have  borne  a 
resemblance  to  that  of  England,  considered  in  its  most  ancient  state.  It 
was,  says  the  "  Couturoier/*  a  court  that  could  not  be  held  without 
assembling  together  the  prelates,  barons,  earls,  judges,  and  other  officen 
of  the  duchy,  nor  without  solemnities  and  ceremonies,  which  were  laborioos 
and  burthensome,  both  to  the  prince  and  people.  For  which  and  other 
reasons  there  mentioned,  it  was  in  process  of  time  changed  into  a  court, 
called.  La  caur  de  parlemtnt  de  Narmandie.  That  change  is  generaDy 
supposed  lo  have  been  effected  by  Francis  the  First,  A.  D.  1515  :  bat, 
before  that  alteration,  the  Norman  exchequer  seems  to  have  remained  in 
its  ancient  state.  In  it  assembled  the  high  justiciaries,  to  whom  it  apper- 
tained  to  correct  the  erroneous  or  false  judgments  of  bailiffs  and  otho" 
inferior  judges,  and  to  do  right  to  every  man,  without  delay,  as  if  it  were 
spoken  by  the  princess  mouth,  and  to  maintain  the  ducal  rights  and  digai* 
ties.  We  are  further  told,  by  the  same  authority,  that  all  important 
causes  in  the  dukedom  were  determined  either  at  die  assizes,  or  in  the 
exchequer,  or  immediately  before  the  prince. 

From  the  '*  Neusjtria  Pia,'*  and  the  -"Chronicles  of  Beccius,**  we  earn 
many  curious  particulars  of  this  tribunal,  some  of  which  we  luive  thrown 
together  to  give  the  modern  reader  some  notion  of  the  old  proceedings  in 
the  exchequer  of  Normandy. 

In  the  year  1258,  Louis,  king  of  France,  granted  several  estates  on  per- 
petual fee  farm  rents  to  the  monks  of  St.  Ou^n,  at  Rouen,  for  sixty  Uvres 
tournois,  to  be  rendered  in  moieties  at  the  two  exchequers ;  to  wit,  the 
exchequer  of  Easter,  and  the  exchequer  of  St.  Michael.  In  the  year  1281, 
the  liberty  of  the  prior  de  Free  was  declared  in  pleno  scaccario  P^uektt, 
before  the  masters  of  the  exchequer  at  Rouen,  and  judgment  given 
for  him  by  the  said  masters  presiding  in  the  same  exchequer.  In  the  year 
1 208,  Nicolas  de  Montigny,  and  Isabel,  his  wife,  made  a  grant  in  Ftank- 
almoigne  to  the  church  of  Bonport,  and  confirmed  it  by  an  oath,  taken  in 
the  exchequer  at  Rouen,  before  Walter  the  chamberlain^  and  others.     In 
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the  year  1374^  acomposition  was  made,  in  the  Norman  exchequer,  between 
two  religious  houses,  touching  tithes  j  and  afterwards  a  suit  which  arose, 
touching  the  said  composition,  in  the  year  1386,  was  determined  in  the 
exchequer.  These  examples  show  that  the  exchequer  of  Normandy  was  a 
great  and  considerable  court ;  not  a  place  of  revenue  only,  but  also  a 
juridical  court.  The  name,  exchequer,  was  so  well  known  and  so  much 
used  in  that  duchy,  that  other  juridical  courts  besides  that  of  the  duke 
hore  the  same  appellation.  The  canons  of  Rouen  had  an  exchequer  or 
juridical  court,  to  which  appeals  were  made  from  inferior  jurisdictions ; 
and  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  had  also  his  exchequer  or  juridical  foruMy 
which,  at  stated  times,  was  held  in  his  palace,  and  was  much  more  splen- 
did than  that  of  the  canons. 

It  appears  further,  from  records  still  preserved  in  England,  that  the 
exchequer  of  Normandy  was  an  ancient  court.  In  the  filth  year  of  the 
rdj^n  of  Stephen,  king  of  England,  Richard  Basset  and  Aubrey  De  Vere, 
sheriffs  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire,  accounted  for  a  thousand  marks  of 
Sliver,  the  surplus  revenues  of  those  counties.  They  paid  four  hundred 
marks  of  silver,  part  thereof,  at  the  treasury  in  England,  and  the  residue, 
to  wit,  five  hundred  marks  of  silver  in  money,  and  one  hundred  marks 
of  silver  in  plate,  at  the  treasury  of  Normandy.  The  payment  in  Nor- 
mandy was  made  to  Nigell,  nephew  of  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  was 
then  treasurer  of  Normandy,  and  to  Osbert  de  Pontearch,  who  was  then 
one  of  the  chamberlains  of  that  duchy.  Also  :  in  the  reign  of  our  Henry 
the  Second,  Hugh  de  Gurney  paid  his  relief  for  his  land  in  {England  at 
the  exchequer  of  Normandy,  which  payment  is  certified  by  writ  to  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer  in  England.  And  William  de  Mandeville,  earl  of 
Essex,  custos  of  the  lands  which  the  earl  of  Flanders  then  held  in 
England,  paid  part  of  the  proceeds  of  those  lands  to  the  king  i|i  his  trea- 
sury of  Normandy. 

There  is  a  record  extant  in  the  tower  of  London,  curious  and  remark- 
able in  many  of  its  details,  whicli  clearly  shows  that,  in  their  model,  the 
exchequers  of  England  and  Normandy  were  the  same.  It  was  recovered 
by  a  Mr.  Holmes  out  of  the  heap  of  records  that  lay  confuted  in  the 
White  Tower  there,  till  queen  Anne,  on  the  petition  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  commanded  them  to  be  put  in  order.  It  is  a  fragment,  consisting 
of  three  large  membranes  of  a  Norman  Great  Roll.  These  membranes 
are  nearly  twelve  inches  wide,  written  on  both  sides  in  the  same  stately 
style  of  bold  penmanship  as  the  English  Great  Rolls,  called  the  Pipe 
Rolls,  of  king  Henry  the  Second*s  reign.  These  Norman  membranes  are 
so  like  in  character,  method,  and  manner  of  entry,  to  the  English  Pipe 
Rolls  of  the  exchequer  of  the  same  age,  that  they  are  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, one  from  the  other.  Notwithstanding  this  similitude,  these 
are  certainly  part  of  a  Norman  Great  Roll,  as  well  by  the  contents  of 
them  which  shew  that  they  relate  only  to  Normandy,  as  likewise  by  the 
inscription  endorsed  on  their  back.  That  inscription  is  in  fair  capitals, 
and  in  the  following  words  :  Anno  ah  incamatume  Dnt  M?  09  hXXX*  till* 
Apud  Cadomum  Willelmo  Filio  Radulfi  Seneacdtto  Normannia.  We  shall 
extract  some  few  of  the  entries,  as  throwing  light  on  the  spirit  of  the 
time. 

1st.  As  to  fines  and  proceedings.  Engeran  de  Moncelles  gave  twenty- 
six  livres  tournois  five  sols,  that  his  judgment  might  be  speeded.  Geoffrey 
Deldrevill  gave  one  mark  of  silver,  for  expedition  in  his  plaint.  This 
reminds  us  of  the  refreshers  claimed  by  modem -lawyers,  to  proceed  with 
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a  cause.  Joscdin  and  hia  brother  Qeofivey  gave  one  besant,  to  have  die 
testimony  of  the  Justiciaries^  concerning  a  house  which  he  bou^t  of 
William  de  St.  Vedast.  This  seems  to  resemble  our  Fue  de  Ju9iice.  As 
to  amerciaments  on  divers  occasions.  One  Richard  was  amerqed  twenty 
livres  for  a  stuliiloquium,  that  is,  for  making  a  fool  of  himself.  Gilbert 
de  Cressonerie  was  fined  twenty  livres  for  being  present  at  the  wedding 
of  Robert  de  SakenvilFs  wife.  Walchelin  de  Ferrers  was  amerced  one 
hundred  livres,  because  the  wager  by  battle,  on  a  charge  of  robbery,  vis 
ill  kept  in  his  eourt.  These  few  instances  serve  to  show  the  natiue  of 
thb  roU  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Norman  exchequer. 

We  now  proceed  more  particularly  to  the  origin  of  the  exchequer  ia 
England.  Richard  Fitz  Nigell,  the  author  of  the  old  treatise,  entitled  a 
*'  Dialogue  concerning  the  Exchequer/*  thus  writes :  "  The  inatitutioo  of 
the  exchequer  is  confirmed  as  well  by  its  antiquity,  as  also  by  the  antko- 
rity  of  the  great  men  who  sit  there.  For  it  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  king  WiUiam  the  First  at  th*e  time  of  (he  conquest  of  this  realm,  its 
model  being  taken  from  the  transmarine  exchequer  j  but  they,  (the  eidie- 
quer  of  Normandy  and  England,)  differ  from  one  another  in  several  and 
very  particular  things.  Again,  there  are  some  who  think  there  was  aa 
exchequer  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  And  they  go  upon  this  gronad ; 
because  there  were  farmers,  (very  ancient  men,)  who  had  lived  upon 
some  of  the  crown  lands,  that  could  remethber,  or  had  been  told  bj  thdr 
lathers,  how  much^  De  Albo  firma,  men  were  obliged  to  pay  for  every 
pound.  But  this  relates  to  the  manner  of  paying  the  fermet,  and  not  to 
the  session  of  the  exchequer.  Besides,  if  a  man  alleges  that  the  oilaai 
firma  began  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times,  it  may  be  urged  against  him,  that 
in  domesday  book,  (which  contains  an  exact  description  of  the  lands  of 
the  whole  realm,  and  mentions  the  value  of  all  men's  lands,  as  well  in  the 
time  of  king  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  in  that  of  king  William,  by 
order  it  was  written,)  there  is  no  mention  whatever  made  of  the 
fimui.  From  whence  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  after  the  time  of 
making  that  survey,  the  constitution  concerning  the  olhrnm  firmmrmm  was 
made  by  persons  intelligent  in  that  affair  $  for  the  reasons  which  1  shaB 
mention  by  and  by.  But  at  what  time  soever  the  exchequer  begaa,  it  is 
certainly  founded  on  so  great  an  authority,  that  no  man  ought  to  break 
its  statutes,  or  be  so  hardy  as  to  oppose  them.  For  this  the  excheqoer 
has  in  common  with  the  kings  court,  (wherein  the  king  personally  aits  in 
judgment,)  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  contradict  what  is  recorded 
and  adjudged  there." 

The  old  chroniclers  and  historians  of  England,  who  wrote  before  the 
conquest,  make  no  mention  whatever  of  an  exchequer,  nor  does  the  wwil 
BCQCcarium  occur  in  any  monument  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  age.  Mr.  Sooiaer 
and  Dr.  Hickes  both  attribute  its  establishment  to  the  Normans.  Bishop 
Stillingfleet  also  adopts  the  same  opinion.  He  says,  that  "  after  the 
Norman  conquest  there  were  two  supreme  courts  j  one  relating  chiefly 
to  the  king's  revenjae,  which  William  the  First  brought  out  of  Noimandy, 
and  had  its  name  of  exchequer  from  thence,— in  this  the  great  officers  of 
state  and  other  barons  sat }  the  other  was  the  supreme  court  of  justice, 
commonly  called  carta  regis,  where  all  greater  causes  and  matters  of 
appeal  were  heard ;  and  the  king  was  not  only  often  present,  but  there 
judged  with  his  lords  and  ministers  sitting  in  court.  This  was  then  the 
supreme  court  both  of  law  and  equity.**  This  united  testimony  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  exchequer  was  unknown  to  the  Anglo  Saxons. 
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FVom,  or  verjr  soon  after,  the  Norman  conqaest,  the  exchequer  of 
England  is  frequently  mentioned  by  English  historians.  It  certainly 
exiMed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  son  of  the  Conqueror.  This 
appears  by  a  charter  from  that  monarch  to  the  canons  of  the  Holy  lYi- 
nity  in  London^  directed  to  Roger^  bishop  of  Salisbury,  then  chief  Justi* 
ciary,  and  to  the  barons  of  £e  exchequer.  There  were  also  roUdi 
mmaleB,  or  Great  Rolls  of  the  Pipe  in  that  reign.  Excepting  domesday 
book^  Uie  oldest  record  or  roll  now  extant  commonly  passes  for  the  Great 
Roll  of  the  fifth  year  of  king  Stephen,  preserved  in  the  Pipe  office  at 
Westminster.  From  this  collected  evidence  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
the  exchequer  in  England  was  founded  by  one  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
kings,  after  the  model  of  the  exchequer  in  Normandy. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Normans  made  great  changes  in  the  old  laws  of 
England.  After  the  conquest,  the  great  officers  of  the  king*s  court  in 
England  had  Norman  titles,  and  discharged  different  ftinctions  from  those 
which  prevailed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  terms  of  law  became  for 
the  most  part  Norman.  The  writs  and  forms  of  process  were  borrowed 
from  Normandy.  It  must  not,  however^  be  understood  that  this  altera- 
tion was  completed  by  the  Conqueror  himself ;  he  did  what  he  could  with 
policy,  and  his  example  was  to  some  extent  copied  by  his  successors ; 
bat  it  was  not  before  the  reign  of  Qenry  the  Second,  that  the  old  system 
was  entirely  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  the  Norman  Jurisprudence. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  this  delay.  William  the  First  was  chiefly 
engaged  in  quelling  the  discontents  of  his  new  subjects,  and  securing  to 
himself  and  successors  a  firm  possession  of  the  throne.  William  the 
Second  reigned  under  a  doubtful  title,  his  elder  brother  Robert  being 
lawfully  king,  and  therefore  it  was  the  policy  of  William  to  conciliate  his 
English  subjects,  and  not  attempt  any  extensive  change  in  their  customs 
and  usages.  The  same  motives  must  have  influencai  Henry  the  First. 
The  reign  of  the  next  king,  Stephen,  was  wholly  occupied  with  war,  and 
left  no  time  for  changing  the  institutions  of  the  country.  But  his  suc- 
cessor, Henry  the  Second,  stood  in  a  better  position  than  any  of  his 
ancestors,  for  he  came  to  the  crown  by  an  undoubted  title,  and  surpassed 
all  his  predecessors  in  power  and  extent  of  dominion,  being  king  of 
England,  duke  of  Normandy,  lord  of  Ireland,  and  earl  of  Anjou  and 
Aquitane.  Indeed,  he  was  the  greatest  prince  in  Christendom  of  his 
age,  and  he  ordered  the  famous  Glanville  to  draw  up  a  compendium  of 
the  laws,  as  a  code  for  the  nation.  If  his  work  be  compared  with  the 
cautumier,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  almost  a  transcript  of  the  Norman  law. 

In  ancient  times,  all  business  was  transacted  at  the  exchequer  at  two 
fixed  periods  of  the  year,  called  the  duo  tcaccaria ;  one  of  these  was  held 
at  Easter,  and  the  other  at  Michaelmas.  These  terms  were  the  times 
appointed,  at  which  summonses  issuing  out  of  the  exchequer  for  levying 
the  king's  debts  were  made  returnable,  and  then  all  who  owed  money 
were  compelled  to  make  their  payments  into  the  exchequer. 

Besides  the  great  exchequer,  the  king  had  some  subordinate  places  of 
revenae,  which  were  also  called  by  the  same  name.  There  was  one  at 
Worcester^  where  the  scutage-money  of  that  county  was  received. 
Another  was  called  acaccarium  redemptioms,  in  which  all  sums  were  paid 
to  ransom  the  person  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  Another  had  the  curious 
title  of  toaccarium  artmis,  to  which  two  clerks  were  attached.  By  this 
exchequer  of  Aaron  might  be  meant  the  place  of  receipt  of  the  royal  reve- 
nue accruing  to  the  crown  from  the  forfeited  estate  of  Aaron,  the  ui^or- 
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tunate  and  prosecuted  jew  of  Lincoln.  There  was  abo  a  apedal 
exchequer  to  audit  the  extortions  wrung  from  the  Israelites,  csUed 
scaccariumjudaorum,  which  fact  of  itself  shows  convincingly  thenomeroos 
acts  of  spoliation  committed  on  this  unhappy  race,  or  else  a  particuhr 
place  of  receipt  would  not  have  been  required. 

The  king,  if  he  pleased,  sat  and  acted  in  his  exchequer.  Henry  the 
Second  did  so  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  when  Thomas,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  called  to  account  for  his  receipts  of  the  king's  rereooe 
during  his  chan.cellorship>  when  he  pleaded  a  discharge  before  his  Msjaty, 
all  the  barons  of  the  exchequer,  and  Richard  de  Luci,  justiciary  of  Englaad. 
When  the  king's  exchequer  was  held  at  Westminster,  there  were  two 
principal  rooms  for  the  barons  to  sit  in.  One  was  called  seaeetnm 
baronum,  and  the  other  thalamus  baronum,  thalanuu  being  here  undostood 
as  a  council  chamber,  though  it  properly  signifies  a  bed-chamber.  The 
greater  scaccarium  was  sometimes  called  the  scaccariMm  m  $oIm,  the 
throne-like  exchequer,  because  it  had  a  more  regal  appearance,  to  distin- 
guish  it  from  the  thalamus.  The  pasmus  lanneus  was  the  chequered  doth, 
convenient  for  arranging  and  couuting  the  money,  the  spaces  being  dirid- 
ed  by  strongly  marked  lines,  which  rendered  the  operation  fax  more  easy 
than  if  the  cloth  had  been  all  of  one  colour.  This  was  provided  nev 
twice  in  each  year  by  the  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  bat  at  die 
king's  charge.  Besides  these  two  principal  rooms,  allotted  to  the  btroDS 
to  sit  in,  they  had  also  chambers  in  the  palace,  but  whether  for  lodgings 
or  business,  it  seems  doubtful. 

The  chancellor  discharged  part  of  his  duty  in  the  exchequer  court.  Be 
attended  ex-oiiicio  upon  the  affairs  of  the  revenue  at  the  exchequer,  and 
acted  of  course  together  with  the  justiciaries  and  barons.  The  grnt 
seal  was  <!ommonly  kept  in  the  treasury  of  the  exchequer.  Writs  is 
chancery  were  frequently  issued  from  the  same  court.  All  writs  of  sum- 
mons fo^  the  kings  debts  and  rights,  and  the  writs  to  call  councils,  and 
convoke  barons  and  knights  ad  habendum  servitium  were  sometimes  made 
at  the  exchequer,  and  were  sealed  there  by  the  spigumell  or  chafe-wax  of 
the  chancery,  and  afterwards  transmitted  through  England  by  the  usher 
of  the  exchequer.  There  was  a  clerk  constantly  in  attendance  called 
clericus,  or  magister  scriptorum,  and  another  called  scriptor  rotuli  de 
cancellaria.  The  former  was  bound  to  find  fit  persons  to  write  the  roDs 
of  the  chancefy,  and  the  writs  that  were  executed  at  the  exchequer,  and 
also  the  summonses ;  and  to  take  care  that  they  were  faithfully  transcrib- 
ed. From  an  old  memorial  registered  in  the  Red-Book,  it  appears  that 
the  chancellor  received  "  five  shillings  per  day,  and  an  allowance  of  sim- 
nells,  wine,  and  other  small  things."  Then  immediately  follows  the 
salary  of  the  clerk.  "  The  magister  scriptorum  had  at  first  ten  pence  pa 
day,  and  ane  seasoned  simnell,  and  half  a  sextary  of  the  vinum  expenaa- 
bile,  and  one  large  candle,  and  twelve  pieces  of  candle :  but  king  Heorr 
raised  the  allowance  of  Robert  de  Si^o  so  much«  that  at  the  time  of 
that  king's  death  he  had  two  shiUings,  and  one  sextary  of  the  hoosebcJd 
wine,  and  one  seasoned  simnell,  and  one  whole  taper,  and  twenty-foor 
pieces  of  candle. 

It  is  not  clearly  settled  when  the  chancery  was  separated  from  the 
exchequer.  But  it  appears  most  probable  that  it  occurred,  when  kio; 
Richard  the  first  was  in  the  Holy  Land,  for,  during  his  absence,  William 
de  Longchamp,  the  king's  justiciary  and  chancellor,  was  deve^  of  his 
office  by  the  power  and  intrigue  of  John  earl  of  Moreton :  after  which 
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though  he  continaed  chancellor  for  some  short  time,  he  ceased  to  attend 
at  the  exchequer.  From  that  date  to  the  present  time^  these  two  courts 
have  continued  separate  and  distinct. 


THE  ROMAN  DE   ROU. 


(CoDtUmed  trom  page  l<i8.) 

Ths  first  place  at  which  Rollo  halted  in  Normandy  was  Jumieges,  where, 
according  to  Wace,  he  deposited,  on  the  altar  of  the  church,  the  heart  of 
St.  Amoul,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  in  his  ships  among  the 
spoils  of  his  campaigns.  Our  poet  has  borrowed  this  very  improbable 
fact  from  his  usual  guides,  Dudon  of  St.  Quentin  and  William  of 
Jumieges  3  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  Rollo,  thirty-six  years  before 
his  conversion  to  Christianity,  should  have  paid  any  respect  to  sacred 
relics.  Wace  has,  also,  strangely  altered  the  name  of  these  holy  remains ; 
for,  according  to  the  two  historians  above-mentioned,  they  did  not  belong 
to  St.  Amoul,  but  to  a  virgin,  called  the  blessed  Hameltrude,  or  Ameltrude. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  reached  Rouen  that  Rollo  had  arrived  in  Nor- 
mandy, Franco,  the  archbishop,  resolved  to  visit  him  at  Jumieges.  This 
city  had  been  pillaged  and  destroyed  by  the  Northmen  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  it  was  now  the  great  object  of  Franco  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  a  similar  calamity.  In  this  negociation,  the  archbishop  is  entirely 
successful :  Rollo  pledges  himself  that  no  violence  shall  be  offered  either 
to  the  property  or  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants,  and  then  makes  his  peace- 
able entry  into  Rouen.  His  companions  are  delio;hted  with  the  spacious- 
ness  of  the  city,  and  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  sun*ounding  country,, 
and  urge  him  to  select  it  as  their  permanent  abode.  To  this  he  accedes* 
and  anchors  his  fleet,  according  to  the  text  of  Wace,  at  St.  Morin. 
St.  Morin  was  the  church,  now  destroyed,  of  St.  Martin -du-Pont,  known 
in  ancient  times  by  the  name  of  St.  Mar  tin-de-la- Roquette,  because 
it  was  built,  say  the  historians  of  Rouen,  on  a  small  rock  (rocher}  m 
the  middle  of  the  river.  Farin  also  remarks,  in  alluding  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground  on  which  this  church  was  erected,  that  it  required  a  sharp 
blow  with  a  pick-axe  to  produce  any  impression  upon  it.  It  is  indeed 
admitted  by  all  antiquarians,  that  the  bed  of  the  Seine,  in  remote  times^ 
extended  close  to  the  site  of  the  cathedral,  and  that  the  course  of  the 
stream  is  now  greatly  changed  from  what  it  used  to  be. 

The  identity  of  St.  Morin  with  St.  Martin-du-Pont  is  abundantly 
proved,  by  comparing  the  text  of  Wace  with  those  of  Dudon  of  St. 
Quentin,  and  William  of  Jumieges.  Rotomo  venit,  portaque  cut  innexa 
est  ecdesia  Sancti  Martini  naves  plurimo  milite  ftecwndas  adJuesit.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  the  station  in  which  Rollo  anchored  his  ships  waa 
that  part  of  the  arm  of  the  river  which  lies  between  the  town  and  St. 
Martin,  known  in  the  middle  ages  under  the  name  of  Port  Morand  5  and 
if  we  take  a  little  pardonable  liberty  with  the  etymology  of  Wace,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  vicinity  of  the  church  might  have  given  the  neigh- 
bouring harbour  the  name  of  Port  St.  Morin,  (Port  Morin,)  and  by  a 
slight  change  in  the  termination  of  the  word.  Port  Morand. 

The  French  being  alarmed  at  the  occupation  of  Rouen  by  RoUp,  make 
preparations  for  defence  under  the  command  of  count  Reinault,  who 
appears,  however,  to  be  a  fictitious  character,  invented  by  Wace  to  cany 
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forward  his  narrative  of  events.  He  sends  Hastaing  on  an  embavy  to 
RoUoy  the  same  freebooter  who  had  received  the  investiture  of  Chsrtrei, 
as  stated  in  our  last  number.  -The  result  of  their  interview  is  a  deBaaoe 
from  RoUo,  and  his  determination  to  seize  on  the  tenriiories  of  const 
Reinault.  Hastaing  returns  with  this  message,  and  being  nettled  at  some 
remarks  made  by  one  of  the  French  chevaliers,  named  Rouknt,  he  deter- 
mines to  quit  France,  and  sells  his  seignorial  rights  on  Chtftres  to  i 
count  Thibaud.  But  this  neffociation  is  not  historically  tme :  for  His- 
taing  never  totually  possessed  this  territory,  and  this  Thibaud  flooridied 
in  the  tenth  centurv,  so  that  he  could  not  have  been  a  cotemporuy  of 
Rollo,  at  least  at  this  period  of  his  life. 

A  battle  now  ensues,  in  which  the  Normans  are  victorious ;  they  posh 
their  depredations  up  to  Meulan,  and  then  lay  siege  to  Paris.  Wh9e 
Rollo  is  plundering  the  capital,  he  dispatches  emissaries  to  Bayeox, 
Evreux,  and  Lisieux,  to  survey  the  state  of  the  country,  and  ascertsm  tlie 
means  of  defence  collected  in  these  different  towns.  The  intelligence 
that  he  receives,  induces  him  to  march  on  Bayeux,  which  he  captures,  but 
grants  the  inhabitants  a  truce  for  one  year,  and  takes  the  dao^ter  of 
Berengier,  count  of  Bayeux,  for  his  mistress.  Her  name  was  Pope,  and 
she  was  the  mother  of  William  Longsword. 

Bayeux,  in  Latin  Baur,  Bajoca,  Bajoca,  Bajocum,  Bague :  the  expressum, 
Ajmd  Bagias,  is  one  of  the  inscriptions  on  ihe  famous  tapestry  of  queen 
Matilda,  of  which  we  have  given  a  copious  account  in  former  nomben. 
The  French  name  of  this  town  has  also  experienced  many  variations,  from 
the  caprice  or  fancy  of  orthographers.  It  has  been  spelt  Baex,  Btkit 
Bajues,  Baieues,  Baieux,  and  finally,  Bayeux.  This  city,  the  capitil  of 
Bessin,  or  Baessin,  as  Wace  writes  it,  offers  a  crowd  of  historicsl  recol- 
lections. The  ancient  Druids  had  there  a  college.  Under  the  Romans, 
it  was  an  important  military  station.  A  Saxon  colony  was  planted  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Nbrtli- 
men  were  preserved  at  Bayeux,  for  a  longer  period  than  in  any  other 
district  of  France.  The  remains  of  hot  baths  and  mile  stones,  as  weD  « 
medals  of  the  upper  and  lower  empire,  have  been  discovered  in  its  interior, 
and  suburbs.  There  still  exist  at  Bayeux,  and  particularly  in  the  dtstricu 
bordering  on  the  neighbouring  sea  coast,  many  curious  monimients  o(\ht 
architecture  of  the  middle  age. 

Quitting  Bayeux,  Rollo  next  led  his  victorious  army  against  Evreox, 
which  fell  under  his  power,  and  he  again  marched  on  Paris.  Here  be 
levied  heavy  tributes,  but  receiving  a  message  from  the  king  of  England 
that  his  throne  was  in  jeopardy,  Kollo,  eager  to  repay  the  fietvour  that  he 
had  formerly  received  from  him,  when  Athelstan  sent  him  ten  ships  Uden 
with  provisions,  and  manned  by  fighting  men,  raised  the  siege,  and  crossed 
over  to  Southampton.  He  succeeded  in  subduing  the  enemies  of  the 
king  of  England,  and  re-establishing  the  regal  authority,  and  generously 
refused  any  reward,  though  he  was  offered  half  the  realm  for  his  senrices. 
Such  is  the  statement  of  Wace,  but  it  is  evidently  apochryphal,  and  no 
historical  credit  ought  to  be  given  to  any  of  the  pretended  hieadbrrf^ 
tions  between  Rollo  and  Alfred,  erroneously  called  Athelstan  by  Wace, 
for  they  are  not  noticed  by  a  single  English  chronicler. 

On  the  return  of  Rollo  to  Rouen  after  this  expedition,  the  French  king 
is  seized  with  alarm,  believing  this  formidable  warrior  to  be  invincible  bj 
mortal  hand.  He  summonses  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  to  the  capital* 
and  convenes  a  meeting  of  his  nobles,  to  devise  some  plan  to  pacify  ^ 
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turbulent  and  rcsUeas  enemy.  The  king  is  anxious  to  conclude  an  armis- 
tiee  for  three  months,  and  addresses  his  peers  in  the  following  pathetic 
Hues : 

CanaeUUes  mei,  dist-ily  jo  ne  sai  ke  Jo  fiice  ^ 
Bott  DOS  a  fet  maint  mal,  et  encor  nos  manacey 
Nostre  terre  destruit  d  do«  homine«  d^cace  (1) 
N'i  a  ne  fort  ne  fi^ble,  ki  h  Rou  contrestace.  (2) 
La  gent  de  cest  paii  est  mult  descunfortfie ;  (3) 
.  Partie  en  est  fooie,  partie  en  est  tute ; 
N'a  ne  boef>  ne  charraey  ne  Tilain  en  ar6e,  (4) 
Ne  vigne  provignie,  ne  couture  aem^; 
Se  ceste  guerre  dure,  la  terre  iert  (5)  degast^.  (6) 
Requerez  Ron  de  tribes,  k  treis  meis  s^ementy 
E  Belt  a886ar6e  entre  nos  k  sa  gent ; 
Entretant  parieron  de  fere  aoordementy 
E  s'il  vout  fere  paiz,  jel'  (7)  ferai  bonement 
Donrai  (8)  11  tant  du  mien  en  or  et  en  aiigent, 
Bien  devra  tenlr  paiz^  se  sa  geot  le  consent.  Vert.  ]4iS3. 

Rollo  grants  the  requested  armistice  for  three  months^  but  from  the 
language  of  Wace, 

Frankes  la  tri^ve  prist,  h  Rou  li  otria, 
Mez  k  sis  compaignonz  anceis  se  cunseilla, 

it  appears  Rollo'  was,  at  this  time,  no  more  than  the  temporary  and 

conditional  chief  of  the  Northmen,  and  that  he  did  not  become  their 

duke  or  soyereign  before  he  had  firmly  established  his  authority  by  doing 

homage  to  Charles  the  Simple.     Many  of  the  French  reproached  the  king 

^th  unworthy  cowardice  in  thus  soliciting  a  favour  from  these  Pagan 

imraders,  and  Rollo  became  the  object  of  their  Jests  and  ribaldry.     He 

smothered  his  resentment  till  the  three  months  had  elapsed,  for  his  sense 

of  honour  kept  him  faithful  to  his  engagement.    But  he  then  took  his 

revenge,   slaughtering  the  inhabitants,  and  devastating  the  land.     He 

penetrated  into  the  interior  of  France,  up  to  8ens-sur-Yonne,  but  when 

be  arrived  at  St.  Benoit  sur  Loire,  Wace   tells  us  that  he  saved  the 

monastery  of  Fleury  from  pillage,  which  savours  more  of  a  compliment 

than  a  truth.     He  ravages  the  Gatinais,  destroys  Estampes,  then  marches 

sigainst  VDlemeux,  near  Dreux,  and  again  bends  his  steps  towards  Paris. 

The  whole  population  now  rise  up  in  mass  to  arrest  his  destructive 

attacks,  but  are  defeated;  after  which  the  conqueror  plunders  Dunois 

and  the  country  round  Chartres,  and  then  lays  siege  to  the  town.    Wace 

describes  Chartres  as  an  ancient  city  of  great  wealth,  and  enjoying  the 

supreme  felicity  of  possessing  in  its  principal  church  the  chemise  of  the 

holy  virgin  : 

De  la  Saincte  Virge  Marie,  Mere  de  D6, 

I  esteit  la  kemise,  tenue  en  grant  chiert^.  Fiert.  1572. 

Considerable  preparations  were  made  to  repel  this  attack.     The  bishop, 
Gocelmes,  displayed  great  activity,  and  all  the  clergy  were  employed  in 

(1)  Chasse.    They  still  use,  at  Bayeux,  d^casser  for  chasser. 

(2)  Conteste.  (3)  Dteonragte. 

(4)  labourage.    In  parts  of  France  cenvres  is  still  nsed  in  the  same  sense. 

(5)  Sera.  (6)  D^vast^e ;  the  v  for  the  g.  (7)  Je  la  feral. 
(8)  Je  lui  donnerai ;  in  an  old  Norman  ballad>  we  find  the  same  idiom : 

Ma  fiune  diet  que  Je  serai  prophdte 
£t  me  donra  ung  jolly  chaperon, 
Qui  sera  Mi  k  nouvelle  fli^on 
£t  par  dessus  une  grise  comette. 

Vamdevhret  de  JBa$nUn. 
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singing  pralms  and  preaching,  to  souse  the  courage  of  the  people  to  defeod 
the  sacred  chemise  from  the  iinlignities  of  the  pagans.  Many  powerful 
baroDS  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  dty,  among  whom  were  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  count  of  Paris.  The  French  fought  bravely,  but  the 
fury  of  the  assailants,  and'  their  military  renowb,  at  last  created  a  puic 
among  the  defenders.  Then  the  bishop,  taking  the  holy  rdics,  and  the 
blessed  chemise,  issued  forth  from  the  gates,  accompanied  by  the  clajgy 
and  the  men  in  arms,  channting  ^ymns,  and  imploring  tbe  protectiaB  of 
the  virgin.  When  Rollo  saw  this  holy  procession,  his  coorage  quailed, 
and  he  fled,  and  encamped  on  a  neighbouring  height. 

Quant  Rou  si  grant  gent  yei,  si  8*en  est  eabahi 

De  la  procession  U  de  Ghartres  Issi, 

Des  relikes  k'Hs  portent,  k  des  cants  k*il  oi, 

De  la  sainte  kemiae  ke  la  Dame  vest!, 

Ki  M^re  h  Virge  fU  qoant  de  li^  Dex  naski, 

Out  Ron  ai  grant  poor,  e  taut  a*en  eabahi 

N'i  osa  areater,  vera  aia  n6a  tost  a'enAii,* 

£  come  plua6on  diatrent  la  v6ne  perdl.  Ven*  1640. 

The  French,  fuUy  satisfied  that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought  in  their 
favour,  vigorously  attacked  the  enemy,  being  led  to  the  encounter  by  die 
earl  of  Poictiers  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Wace  admits  thst  the 
Normans  lost  eighteen  hundred  men,  but  the  French  historians  swell  the 
number  to  six  thousand  eight  hundred.  However  this  may  be,  RoDo  was 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  though  his  troops  fought  bravely,  and  the 
battle  only  terminated  at  the  approach  of  night.  The  Normans  were 
now  reduced  to  a  fearful  extremity,  knowing  that  the  engagement  would 
be  renewed  in  the  morning.  One  of  Rollo's  favorite  chieh  advises  him 
to  cut  his  way  through  the  French  army,  under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
and  this  recommendation  is  carried  into  execution  with  complete  success. 
And  here  they  did  a  deed  peculiar  to  the  manners  of  that  remote  age. 
They  slaughtered  all  the  horses  and  oxen  they  could  seize,  and  flayed 
them  3  after  which  they  formed  an  entrenchment  with  their  skins ;  and 
when  the  dawn  broke,  and  the  French  saw  this  singular  fortification,  thej 
desisted  from  all  further  pursuit,  being,  as  Wace  says,  shocked  at  the 
sight.  But  it  is  probable  that  a  more  powerful  motive  restrained  them : 
to  wit,  superstition ;  for  it  was  universally  believed  that  the  skins  of 
recently  slaughtered  animals  possessed  many  sovereign  virtues,  and  if  the 
French  plucked  up  courage  at  seeing  the  chemise  of  the  virgin,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  their  fears  returned  on  beholding  this  Norman 
palladium.  Even  now,  the  peasantry  of  the  Bessin  repose  unboonded 
faith  in  the  blood  of  animals.  They  rub  themselves  with  bullock's  blood 
to  alleviate  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  plunge  their  naked  arms  into  the  warm 
entrails  of  a  dying  ox,  as  a  cure  for  athrophy  and  rheumatic  affections. 

Rollo  next  lays  waste  the  whole  country  from  Blois  to  Senlis,  mas- 
sacring old  and  young,  and  violating  wives  and  maidens.  The  nobility 
of  the  kingdom  now  lay  their  complaints  before  the  king,  Charles  the 
Simple,  invoking  him  to  protect  his  Christian  subjects  against  these  pagsB 
freebooters.  They  say  that  not  an  acre  of  com  was  cultivated  from  BIou 
to  Senlis  j  that  no  one  dared  move  out  of  his  castle,  or  stir  out  of  a 
town }  that  the  fanners  could  never  till  their  land,  nor  cultivate  the  yinc» 
and  that  a  universal  famine  must  ensue,  unless  Rollo  was  arrested  in  his 

*  Sebastian  RouUIard,  in  his  <<  Histoire  de  Chartrea,*'  aaya  that  the  yormiitf 
were  encamped  near  to  '<  La  Porte  Drouaise,''  which  spot,  yet  in  his  time,  «>* 
caUed  '<Pr6  dea  Reculte." 
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derastattng  course.  In  reply  to  this  appHcmtioii,  the  king  estpiess^  his 
deep  sympathy  with  the  si^erings  of  the  people,  but  defends  himself 
against  the  charge  of  indifference  and  apathy,  by  remarking  that  he  him- 
self is  only  one  man,  and* that  his  barons  have  not  rallied  round  his 
standard,  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  But  to  prove  his  personal  desire 
to  put  an  end  to  this  war  of  extermination,  he  offers,  on  condition  that 
RoUo  will  renounce  paganism  and  be  baptized  in  the  Christian  faith,  to 
give  him  his  daughtar,  Gisele,  in  marriage,  and  all  the  maritime  dbtrict 
between  the  Eure  and  Mont  St.  Michael,  observing  that  there  is  no  finer 
territory  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  {la  chape  del  del,)  and  that  it 
abounds  in  honey.  Wace  describes  the  boundary  of  the  offered  land  very 
accurately : 

E  la  tenre  marine  dechk  tretqu'k  CoiBnon. 

lit  commence  la  tenre  Berengier  li  Breton.  Ver$.  1900. 

The  "Coisnon,"  here  mentioned,  is  the  river  which  separates  Nor- 
mandy from  Brittany^  and  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  Mont  St.  Michael, 
which  it  leaves  in  Normandy  by  the  winding  sinuosities  of  its  stream ; 
which  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  well  known  jeu  d'eeprit : 

Coesnon  par  sa  folie 

A  mis  le  mont  en  Normandie. 

Archbishop  Franco  is  immediately  dispatched  on  this  embassy,  and  he 
delivers  an  eloquent  speech  to  RoUo,  pointing  out  the  blessedness  of 
being  a  Christian,  the  felicity  of  possessing  the  king's  daughter  for  his 
wife,  and  the  happiness  that  he  will  enjoy  in  holding  in  peace  a  rich  and 
spacious  kingdom.  These  arguments  produce  the  desired  effect,  and 
Rollo,  after  consulting  his  comrades  in  arms,  gives  his  assent  to  the 
proposed  arrangements.  Charles  the  Simple,  attended  by  his  barons,  has 
an  interview  with  Rollo  at  St.  Clair,  on  the  river  £pte,  a  town  three 
leagues  distant  from  Gisors  and  two  from  Magny.  Rollo  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  the  monarch,  in  token  of  homage,  but  this  was  not  deemed 
sufBcient,  and  be  was  desired  to  kiss  his  foot,  which  Charles  raised  up ; 
on  which  Rollo  threw  the  king  down,  a  gross  act  of  rudeness,  scarcely 
credible  even  in  those  rough  times,  but  one  related  by  the  chroniclers  of 
both  nations,  with  as  much  unanimity  as  merriment.  Wace  records  it 
very  distinctly  : 

Ron  devint  horn  li  Roiz  6  sis  mains  H  livra; 

Quant  dut  li  pi6  beisier,  ImiMier  ne  se  daingpna ; 

La  main  tendi  aval,  li  pi6  el  Rei  leva, 

A  sa  buche  le  traist  h  li  Rei  enversa ; 

Asez  en  ristrent  tuit  h  li  Rei  se  drescha.*  Vera.  1905. 

Charles,  however,  pocketed  the  afiront,  and  gave  his  daughter  to  Rollo 
in  presence  of  the  spectators,  and  offered  to  add  Flanders  to  Normandy, 
but  this  the  Norman  refused.  He,  iiowever,  insisted  on  receiving  Brit- 
tany, declaring  that  Normandy  alone  was  so  unfruitful  a  country,  that  it 
would  not  subsist  his  followers.  It  had,  indeed,  been  reduced  to  sterility 
by  his'  continued  ravages,  but  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best 
cultivated  provinces  in  France.  The  demand  of  Rollo  was  conceded, 
and  Berengier  and  Alainz,  according  to  Wace,  were  commanded  to  do 
him  homage.  This  Berengier  was  Juhael  Berenger,  earl  of  Rennes. 
The  "  Chronique  de  Bretagne**  fixes  his  death  a.  d.  901  ;  which  does  not 

*  Or  thus  in  modem  French  :  A  sa  bouche  le  tira,  et  le  roi  renversa ;  tout  le 
monde  en  rit  a98ez>  et  le  roi  se  releva. 
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acconi  with  the  statement  of  Wace,  who  fixes  the  peace  of  St  CliiT 

A.  D.  912.    This  Alainz  was  known  as  Alain-Barbe-Forte. 

After  being  inyested  with  the  ducal  aathority,  RoUo  Is  baptised  h^ 

archbishop  Franco,  and  receiTCs  the  name  of  Robert,  and  he  is  then  mir- 

lied  to  Guele.    The  nuptials  are  described  bj  Wace  as  most  spkmlid, 

and  every  person,  without  distinction,  was  freely  admitted  to  pnlske  of 

the  festivities.    The  duke  then  remunerates  his  companions  in  arms,  wlio 

are  all  baptized,  and  embrace  the  Christian  religion.     He  gives  thesi 

villages,  castles,  and  cities,  and  establishes  a  rigorous  police  throag^ 

his  duchy. 

Pais  anwy  h  pais  quisty  h  pals  list  estabUr, 

Par  tote  Normendie  fist  crier  h  banir 

K*il  n*i  ait  tant  haidiz  ki  ost  (I)  altre  aBsaillir, 

MezoD  ne  vile  ardeir,  (2)  ne  rober  ne  tollir, 

N*&  borne  fere  sane,  ne  tuer,  ne  multrir, 

En  estant  ne  k  teiTe(3)  ne  batre^  ne  ferir^ 

Par  gait  ne  porpens^  (4)  altre  home  tndr, 

Ne  9M  ki  ost  embler,(5)  ne  altre  cunsentir, 

Quer  li  cunsentant  (6)  doibt  o  larron  patir; 

li  Jugement  de  Tun,  doibt  Taltra  soflrftr.  Vtn.  1950. 

In  order  to  preserve  female  chastity,  and  give  an  example  of  his  reso- 
lution to  repress  the  licentiousness  or  gallantly  of  the  times,  Rdlo 
beheaded  two  French  cavaliers,  who  had  contrived  to  obtain  a  pririte 
interview  with  his  duchess.  She  took  this  so  much  to  heart,  tluu  she 
neither  ate  nor  drank  for  four  days,  and  even  urged  her  lather  to  poiush 
RoUo.  Charles  the  Simple  was  personally  disposed  to  aid  her  wisha, 
but  his  barons  insisted  on  his  remaining  silent,  so  fearful  were  they  of 
rousing  the  vengeance  of  this  formidable  conqueror.  Indeed,  the  dab 
executed  his  laws  with  inflexible  severity,  of  which  Wace  gives  ns  sd 
instance  in  the  case  of  a  peasant,  living  at  Long-Paon,  and  his  wife.  He 
says  that  they  had  no  children,  and  that  the  woman  was  a  notorious 
thief.  One  day  the  husband  went  out  to  plough,  and  when  the  dioner 
hour  arrived,  he  returned  to  his  cottage,  leaving  his  plough  on  his  field, 
being  well  assured  that  no  one  dared  steal  it  during  his  absence.  His 
wife,  however,  removed  the  share  and  the  coulter,  while  he  was  taking 
his  meal,  and  on  his  return  to  his  labour,  the  countryman  perceived  that 
he  had  been  robbed.  He,  straightway,  repaired  to  RoUo,  and  laid  his 
complaint  before  him,  when  the  duke>  feeling  for  his  loss,  made  him  a 
present  of  five  sous,  AVhen  he  reached  his  home,  he  told  hb  wife  of  his 
misfortune,  and  showed  her  the  compensation  he  had  received.  "  Very 
well,**  says  she,  "  we  are  gainers  of  five  sous,**  and  then  showed  him  the 
share  and  coulter  which  she  had  concealed  under  a  bench.  This  trick 
soon  got  wind,  and  reached  the  ears  of  RoUo,  who  summoned  the  peasant 
into  his  presence.  "  Tell  me,**  said  the  duke,  "  if  your  wife  is  not  g;ese- 
rally  dishonest,  and  given  to  thieving,  and  if  she  has  not  even  robbed 
you  ? "  The  man  answered  in  the  affirmative!  on  which  RoUo  said : 
"  You  have  pronounced  your  own  sentence  and  condemned  yourself,  and 
you  shall  be  hanged,  as  well  as  your  wife,  for  you  know  the  nature  of 
my  laws  :  '* 

Eagal  leis,  esgal  paines,  esgal  mal  vos  atent, 

Esgal  jugement  ont  ki  emble,  h  ki  consent.  Ven»  S031. 


(1)  Qui  084t.  (4)  Par  embiiche  ni  gaet^-pena. 

(2)  Maison  ni  viHage  briiler.  (5)  Voler. 

(3)  Debout  ni  par  terre.  (6)  JLe  complice. 
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Wace  sajB  that  this  paniahment  produced  the  happiest  effects  through- 
out the  duchy,  the  people  being  convinced  that  the  law  could  never  be 
evaded.  He  places  the  residence  of  the  peasant  and  his  wife  at  Lunge- 
ville,  and  if  we  had  no  other  guide  but  our  poet  to  determine  the  locality, 
ive  might  have  supposed  that  he  alluded  to  Loagueville-la-OiffiutI,  in  the 
aiTondissement  of  IMeppe :  but  the  name,  given  by  Dudon  of  St.  Quentin 
and  William  of  Jumieges  to  the  scene  of  tins  transaction,  Longa  Petentis 
ViDa,  puts  beyond  all  doubt  that  this  Long-Paon  was  a  hamlet  of  Dame- 
tel  \  sod  indeed  this  spot  accords  best  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
event,  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  under  the  eyes  of  the  duke,  and 
not  at  twelve  leagues  firom  his  resiclence. 

Rollo,  not  having  any  children  by  Gisele,  puts  her  away,  and  marries 
Pope,  his  former  mistress,  daughter  of  Berenger^  count  of  Bessin.  He 
then  declares  the  child  he  had  by  her,  afterwards  called  William  Long- 
sword,  his  heir  and  successor.  This  is  ratified  with  great  solemnity, 
Berenger  and  Alain  of  Brittany,  with  all  the  Norman  barons,  swearing 
homage  and  fidelity  to  their  future  duke.  Five  years  afterwards,  accord- 
ing to  Wace,  RoUo  died  a  good  Christian,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Rouen.  The  two  most  ancient  historians  have  not  fixed  the  date 
of  Rollo*s  death.  They  merely  say  that  he  lived  five  years  after  he  had 
prevaOed  on  his  barons  to  recognize  the  rights  of  his  son  to  the  dukedom. 
Ordericus  Vitalis  and  Robert  Wace  have  incorrectly  counted  these  five 
years  from  the  epoch  of  his  baptism,  which  would  place  his  death  in  917» 
but  in  the  chronicles  of  Frodouti,  a  contemporary  writer,  he  is  frequently 
mentioned  for  ten  years  after  this  period.  The  truth  is,  that  William 
Liongsword  was  raised  to  the  heritable  ducal  dignity  in  926,  and  the 
dea£  of  Rollo  took  place  in  931. 

Sttdi  in  substance  and  in  detail  is  a  faithful  sketch  of  the  biography  of 
Rollo,  as  recorded  by  Robert  Wace.  Our  readers  may  fed  surprised  that 
we  have  not  made  any  allurion  to  the  famous  Clameur  de  Haro,  usually 
attributed  to  this  prince ;  but  there  is  not  the  most  remote  allusion  to  it 
in  the  Roman  de  Rou,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  not  to  have  omitted  a 
single  line  in  the  whole  poem,  difficult  and  obscure  as  it  is  to  comprehend. 
Oar  object  has  been,  and  will  be,  simply  to  give  a  true  and  full  account 
of  this  celebrated  production,  and  therefore  we  should  not  be  justified  in 
adding  a  word  to  the  text,  except  in  reference  to  interesting  points  of 
topography,  so  as  to  place  the  modem  reader  on  the  ancient  ground 
where  these  events  occurred. 

Our  next  notice  of  this  poem  will  treat  of  the  life  and  exploits  of 
William  Longsword. 


MONT  ORGUEIL  CASTLE,  JERSEY. 


It  is  always  with  a  deep  interest  that  I  regard  Mont  Orgueil  Castle, 
whether  from  its  venerable  appearance,  or  from  its  association  with  the 
past.  It  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape )  its  walls  are  shadowed 
"  with  the  mist  of  years,**  and  the  ivy,  that  friend  to  ruins,  clings  round 
a  part  of  them ;  while  below,  is  the  wide  spread  sea,  sometimes  reposing 
with  the  clearness  and  tranquillity  of  a  lake,  and,  at  others,  dashing  against 
the  rocks  in  angry  waves.  The  castle  is  built  on  an  devated  rock  or 
promontory,  overhanging  the  sea.  It  was  strong  for  the  times  when  it 
was  constructed,  and  for  the  kind  of  defence  and  warfare  prevailing  before 
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the  invention  of  gunpowder.  But  though  once  strongly  built  and  fortiiied, 
and  although  its  walls  are  still  massive  and  erect,  it  could  not  now  with- 
stand an  enemy,  for  it  is  commanded  by  a  hill,  situated  at  no  gmt 
distance,  and  higher  than  the  castle,  whence  the  balls  of  the  bsttermg 
cannon  would  soon  efiect  a  breach  and  dismantle  the  walls.  "  Grey  flitt 
the  shade  of  power**  around  it ;  it  stands  like  an  aged  sire,  whose  hovy 
locks  betoken  decay,  and  tell  of  days  that  are  past  3  and,  for  that  retson, 
it  endears  itself  to  the  contemplative  mind,  calmly  surveying  and  compir- 
ing  the  cruel  ravages  of  one  period,  with  the  tranquiDity  and  petce  of 
another. 

The  date  when  the  castle  was  first  built  is  unknown ;  and  dthoagk 
many  persons  attribute  its  erection  to  the  Romans,  under  Caesar,  there 
are  no  records  to  guide  us  in  forming  that  conclusion.  It  is,  however,  t 
very  plausible  conjecture ;  for,  while  the  victorious  standard  of  the 
Romans  was  planted  in  Graul  and  Britain,  Jersey  also  fell  under  the  power 
of  their  arms.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  honour  or  of  reprotch, 
that  the  name  of  Ciesarea  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  them,  for  by  that  name 
is  it  denominated  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus.  If  other  sobordioate 
proofs  were  required  that  Jersey  was  known  to  the  Romans,  they  might 
be  found  in  the  fiact,  that  adjoining  Orgueil  Castle  is  a  spot  called,  from 
time  immemorial,  h  fort  de  Cetsar,  another  near  Rozel,  called  It  camp  ie 
Cdssar,  and,  as  a  stronger  confirmation^  Roman  coins  have  been  found  m 
various  parts  of  this  island. 

While  Jersey  formed  part  of  Normandy,  before  the  conquest  of  England 
by  William,  it  appears  probable  that  it  was  subject  to  but  few  invasioni, 
and  these  only  by  the  Bretons,  who  were  frequently  at  war  with  the  Nor- 
mans. But  even  in  these  times,  Jersey  was  not  without  its  fortification,  for 
the  castle,  then  called  Gorey  Castle,  was  a  considerable  fortress.  Wha 
Normandy,  during  the  reign  of  John,  was  overcome  by  the  Firench,  thb 
island  had  to  encounter  their  arms,  which,  although  successful  in  the  acqui- 
sition, were  not  so  in  the  keeping  of  the  island.  It  was  afterwards  expcned 
to  frequent  attacks,  from  its  contiguity  to  the  French  coast,  and  from  the 
strength  of  its  castle,  which  rendered  this  island  in  the  opinion  of  Da 
Guesclin,  *'  la  retraite  sdre  des  Anglais,'*  During  the  wars  of  Edward  the 
Third,  with  France,  the  Channel  Islands  were  invaded  by  the  French,  who 
were  guilty  of  much  cruelty  in  de8tro3ring,  killing,  and  burning  throughout 
the  country,  but  who  were  unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  to  take  Orgueil 
Castle.  This  castle  had  afterwards  to  endure  a  siege  from  one  of  die  most 
celebrated  warriors  of  the  day,  the  constable  of  France,  Du  Guesclia,  n^ho 
appeared  before  it  with  ten  thousand  men,  the  flower  of  the  French  chiralrr. 
'the  besieged,  after  a  brave  defence,  were  compelled  to  stipulate,  that  they 
would  surrender  on  a  certain  day,  if,  in  the  meantime  no  succours  arrived. 
The  constable's  presence  being  required  in  Brittany,  the  seat  of  war,  he 
there  heard  than  an  English  fleet  was  at  sea  to  relieve  the  castle,  and  hh 
attempt  consequently  proved  abortive. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  that  its  present  name  was  given 
to  the  castle,  probably  on  account  of  its  noble  bearioK  and  of  its  gallaoc 
resistance.  At  that  time,  so  jealous  were  the  English  of  it,  that  no 
Frenchman  was  allowed  to  enter  it  without  being  blindfolded,  la  ^ 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  through  the  treachery  of  the  governor,  apartian 
of  Margaret,  tiie  castle  and  the  island  were  given  up  to  the  Frendi  count 
de  Maulevrier.  But  although  thus  deceived  and  betrayed,  theinhabitaori 
were  not  subdued.    They  rose  in  arms  under  their  leaden,  the  chief  w 
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wliom  waft.lhe  ^A^^xr  de  St.  Ooen,  who  directed  and  guided  their  move- 
inent».  This  fannly  had  at  all  times  been  illustrious  for  their  bravery  and 
attachment  to  their  sovereigns,  and  the  present  De  Carteret  fully  sustained 
the  character  of  his  forefathers.  The  arrival  of  Sir  Richard  Harliston,  in 
Guernsey,  led  to  a  consultation  between  him  and  De  Carteret  on  the  most 
efifectual  plans  to  be*  adopted  to  recover  possession  of  the  castle*  To 
carry  it  by  force  was  deemed  impossible,  and  a  blockade  by  sea  and  land 
was  resolved  upon  and  immediately  commenced.  During  its  continuance, 
several  actions  took  place  between  the  besiegers  and  besieged,  in  one  of 
which  the  seigneur  de  Rozel  was  killed.  All  hopes  of  relief  being  with- 
drawn, and  the  miseries  of  a  siege  being  felt,  the  besieged  surrendered,  to 
the  no  small  joy  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were,  for  the  resolution  and 
bravery  which  they  had  manifested,  rewarded  by  a  charter  of  privileges 
by  £dward  the  Fourth. 

Mont  Orgueil  Castle  continued  to  be  the  principal  fortress  in  the  island 
till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  caused  that  castle  to  be  built  in  St.  Aubin*8 
bay,  which  bears  her  name,  and  which  is  much  better  adapted  for  defence 
in  the  present  mode  of  warfare,  llie  once-fiuned  castle  became  conse- 
quently neglected,  so  that  it  could  make  no  effectual  resistance  to  the 
troops  of  Cromwell,  who,  accordingly,  took  possession  of  it,  as  they  did 
also  of  Elizabeth  Castle,  the  garrison  of  which  were  forced  to  capitulate, 
on  honourable  conditions,  after  a  protracted  siege,  from  want  of  provisions 
and  men,  and  ftrom  the  impossibility  of  procuring  supplies.  Previously 
to  the  invasion  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  Charles  the  Second  sojourned 
in  this  island  for  the  space  of  two  months,  and  a  room  is  shewn  in  Orgueil 
Castle  which  he  occupied. 

Although  the  governors  of  the  island  have  usually  enjoyed  the  whole  of 
its  royal  revenues,  it  was  not  always  without  their  having  some  burden- 
some charges  to  defray.  Among  these,  the  garrison  of  Mont  Orgueil 
Castle  may  be  enumerated,  for  they  were  formerly  paid  by  the  governors. 
At  other  times  a  stated  sum  was  deducted  from  their  revenues,  for  this 
and  other  purposes.  In  the  absence  of  the  governors  from  the  island, 
the  seigneur  de  St.  Ouen,  who  holds  by  homage  the  first  fief  in  the  island, 
had  the  command  j  but  since  the  troops' here  have  been  paid  by  the 
English  government,  the  oldest  military  officer  on  service  on  this  island, 
replaces  the  governor  or  lieutenant-governor,  during  his  absence. 

According  to  an  article  in  the  extent,  every  inhabitant  in  the  island 
owed  annually  one  day's  work  to  the  castle,  which  was  to  be  performed 
at  a  time  fixed  upon  by  the  governor  ^  but  which  might  be  avoided  by 
the  payment  of  three  sols  and  a  half, — a  singular  instance  of  the  low  price 
of  labour  in  those  days.  This  custom  was  also  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit,  and  perhaps  with  the  poverty,  of  the  times,  when  personal  service 
wiis  almost  the  only  tax  which  could  be  raised,  or  which  the  people  could 

pay- 
Besides  this  day*s  work  which  was  due  by  every  inhabitant,  the  governor 

could  only  require  the  labour  of  all  those  whose  health  and  strength  per- 
mitted it,  for  the  reparations  of  the  castle,  or  its  outworks,  on  paying 
reasonable  wages  for  the  same :  and,  according  to  the  feudal  constitutions 
and  the  tenure  of  their  lands,  every  seigneur  who  held  directly  from  the 
king,  or  whose  fief  was  noble,  was  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  defend  the 
castle  and  the  island,  when  called  upon  by  the  governor. 

Many  precautions  appear  to  have  been  taken  that  the  inhabitants  might 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  garrison.    The  governor  was  to  be  careful  in  Uie 
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seleetioii  of  them,  th^  were  to  swear  to  be  fiuthfnl  to  the  kiiig,  umI  ku 
heirs,  and  were  amenable  at  law  for  any  injury  which  they  mi^t  coomut 
against  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  ^  and,  in  order  to  guard  more  eiec- 
tually  against  any  violation  which  might  arise  from  the  soldiers  bosg 
under  the  necessity  of  going  about  the  country  to  seek  for  and  pintiiaK 
their  provisions,  there  is  an  article  in  the  charter  of  Henry  the  Sevendi, 
which  provides,  that,  on  every  Friday,  a  market  should  be  held  nev  tin 
castle,  where  all  sorts  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries,  for  the  ciptin 
and  soldiers  of  the  castle,  should  be  sold,  at  a  price  usual  in  former  timet) 
or  at  such  as  the  Justices  should  order  and  think  reasonable.  Commerce 
at  those  times  had  not  grown  into  a  system,  from  its  limited  extent ;  dtere 
was  not  that  division  of  labour  nor  of  employments,  which  has  since  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  productioi|,  and  to  the  wealth  and  comforts  of  the 
community.  Kapine  and  exaction,  which  probaUy  here  took  j^ace  at 
elsewhere,  retarded  production,  and  conduced  to  high  prices  of  commo- 
dities, the  value  of  which  it  was,  and  has  always  been,  futile  in  gorem- 
ments  to  endeavour  to  regulate  j  for  their  rektive  value  depends  oq 
circumstances,  not  in  the  power  of  government  to  control. 

There  is  a  custom  attaching  itself  to  OrgudI  Castle,  which  is  deseiring 
of  notice,  as  its  origin  is  not  generally  known :  I  allude  to  the  sDmnl 
visits  which  are  paid  to  it  on  Easter  Monday,  which  are  accompanied  bj 
dancing  and  rejoicing.  We  may  have  remarked  that  national  costoms 
often  continue,  even  when  the  objects  for  which  they  were  fint  establtslied 
have  ceased  to  exist,  and  when  their  origin,  intent,  and  purpose,  are 
foi^tten  and  unknown.  There  is  a  clinging  to  old  customs  inherent  ia 
the  human  mind ;  and,  however  this  feefing  may  be  taunted  as  prejodiee, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  sometimes  productive  of  useful  resalts,  when 
confined  within  reasoiyible  limits.  At  times,  however,  it  is  injurious ; 
and  the  only  antidote  to  it  is  knowledge,  which,  by  supplying  de  mind 
with  materiab  for  Judging,  enables  it  to  distinguish  that  which  is  hurtful 
or  of  evil  influence  to  society,  from  that  which  is  innocent  in  itself  and 
that  which  tends  to  cement  die  bonds  of  society,  and  to  strengthen  tke 
best  feelings  of  human  nature. 

Mont  Oi^eil  Castle  is  no  longer  visited  on  Easter  Monday  for  the 
same  purpose  as  it  was  originally  on  St.  George's  day.  It  is  now  a  visit 
of  pleasure, — it  was  then  a  religious  ceremony.  A  practice  of  Yisiting  the 
shrines  of  holy  men,  or  places  of  sacred  and  religious  interest,  grew  in  ^ 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  became  a  part  of  its  duties.  It  was  bdiered 
to  increase  religious  feelings  and  religious  zeal,  and  to  rekindle  devotioD, 
always,  as  was  supposed,  ready  to  droop,  unless  revived  by  external  tids, 
and  the  remembrance  of  good  and  holy  men.  This  custom  also  prenikd 
in  Jersey,  which  doubtless,  as  Ireland,  should  have  merited  the  appellt- 
tion  of  Uie  Sacred  Isle,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  number  of  religions  insti- 
tutions, churches,  and  chapels,  which  it  contained.  The  vows  of  the 
people  were  annually  paid  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Oeoige,  in  the  chspel 
dedicated  to  him  in  Mont  Orgueil  Castle,  on  the  day  consecrated  to  hioi ; 
and  it  appears  that  government  occasionally  felc  some  uneasiness  st  this 
practice,  for,  in  the  charter  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  is  an  article  enjoioisg 
the  governor  to  prevent  the  people  from  entering  the  castle  on  that  dsj, 
as  they  were  accustomed  to  do,  and  usually  not  to  give  admittsnce  to  s 
greater  number  than  the  garrison  oould  easUy  manage  and  turn  out. 

A  solitary  soldier  now  constitutes  the  garrison.  The  greater  psrt  o^ 
the  interior  of  Mont  Oigueil  Castle  is  in  ruins ;   and  the  wind  wbistks 
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throuffh  many  a  deserted  room,  and  thronsh  itsdesolale  and  roofless  halls. 
The  chapel  of  St.  George  has  disappeared^  but  its  crypt,  or  a  part  of  it, 
still  remains,  which,  dU  lately,  was  nearly  filled  with  rubbish,  and  the 
entrance  to  it  was  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  The  prisons,  where  many 
an  unfortunate  being  has  been  immured  previous  to  his  execution,  are  still 
gloomy,  though  the  roofs  have  crumbled  away.  What  must  they  have  been 
at  the  time  when  the  castle  rejoiced  in  its  vigour !  They  are  circum- 
scribed, lofty,  and  dark ;  not  a  ray  of  light  could  find  admittance  there, 
unless  it  were  through  a  crevice  in  the  top  :  even  the  seat  of  Judgment 
is  exposed  to  the  clouds  of  heaven.  It  may  be  remarked,*  as  a  singular 
circumstance,  though  not  I  hope  as  an  evidence  of  summary  injustice, 
that  the  court  was  distant  from  the  prison  but  a  few  paces,  and  the  gallows 
were  adjoining  the  court.*  We  cannot  say  that  cruelty  and  injustice  here 
reigned,  for  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  though  the  court  was  so  small  as 
hardly  to  contain  a  dozen  persons,  and  the  gallows  were  so  near  \  for, 
what  is  a  palliative  if  not  an  effectual  restraint,  the  governor  of  the  castle, 
and  even  the  guardian  of  the  prison,  were  sworn  to  respect  and  maintain 
the  privileges  of  the  island.  It  does  not  enter  into  my  subject  to  dilate 
upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  time,  butit  was  rude,  imperfect,  and  irregular. 
On  bidding  farewell  to  this  **  Child  of  loud-throated  War,'*  we  may 
exclaim  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  English  bards  : 

'<  Tbj  hour  of  rest 
Is  comey  and  thou  art  sUent  in  thy  age.*' 

L  Q. 

*  It  may  be  oljected  to  me  here,  that  the  condemned  were  executed  outside  the 
castle :  that  may  be ;  but  it  does  not  do  away  with  the  possibility,  nay,  even  the 
probability,  of  executions  sometimes  taking  place  here,  for  this  has  long  been  held 
as  a  common  opinion,  and  there  are  traces  here  of  a  single  beam  acroM,  !h>nf  wall 
to  wall,  in  a  situation  where  there  appears  to  be  no  necmity  for  one,  for  any  other 
purpose  than  Uiat  mentioned. 
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On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  James  the  First  succeeded  to  the  quiet  posses- 
sion of  a  crown  and  kingdom,  undisturbed  by  intestine  feuds,  and  free  from 
foreign  war.  A  literary  pedagogue,  possessed  undoubtedly  of  some  learn- 
ing, but  of  narrow  views  and  feeble  judgment,  he  displajred  the  qualities 
rather  of  a  scholastic  bookworm,  than  the  enterprize  or  spirit  of  a  monarch. 
He  had  the  singular  felicity  of  retaining  his  dominions  in  peace,  though  he 
asserted  a  prerogative  which  his  unhappy  son  Charles,  fiitally  for  himself, 
endeavoured  to  push  to  a  despotic  extremity. 

The  states  of  Guernsey  sent  a  deputation  to  congratulate  him  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  and  at  the  same  time  presented  a  memorial,  craving  of 
his  Majesty  to  confirm  our  privileges;  and  having  ordered  them  to  be 
examined  by  persons  well  versed  in  our  laws  and  constitution,  he  ratified 
them  by  his  royal  charter,  di^  the  15th  June,  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign.  Inier  a/to,  this  charter  confirmed  the  authority  of  the  royal  court  to 
levy  the  peHie  coutume  for  the  maintenance  of  our  pier,  and  for  other  public 
works,  in  perpetuity,  not  only  on  commodities  imported  into  the  island  by 
strangers,  but  even  on  those  of  our  own  growth  and  manufacture :  the  former 
plants  were  limited  to  a  period  of  years. 

On  some  disputes  between  the  governor  and  the  court,  concerning  their 
respective  rights,  the  king  issued  an  order  to  repress  all  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings, allowing  the  military  governor  no  further  command  than  was  consist- 
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ent  with  our  constitution  \  but  ^ir  diBsensions  still  oontinnin^,  aad  two 
parties  being  formed  among  the  public,  his  Majesty,  on  the  25tfa  of  July. 
1607,  appointed  royal  commisstonefs,  and  empowered  them  to  jud^  and 
finally  determine  all  disputes  between  the  inhabitants,  the  court,  and  the 
governor,  both  in  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 

At  king  James's  accession,  the  people  of  both  islands  followed  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church  of  Geneva,  which,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had  been 
countenanced  by  Sir  Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Thomas  Leirhton,  the  respective 
governors  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  but  on  the  death  of  Paulet,  tlie  LitiHsy 
was  introduced  at  Jersey  in  all  their  churches :  but  Leighton  still  iiphM 
Presbyteriani^tn  in  Guernsey.  However,  under  this  pacific  reign,  the  iaiands 
enjoyed  the  same  tranquillity  as  under  that  of  Elizabeth. 

But  the  scene  was  clouded  under  the  reign  of  Charles,  and  both  the 
islands  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  civil  war,  Jersey  adhering  to  the  king, 
and  Guernsey  to  the  parliament  $  but  before  we  enter  on  the  subject,  as  it 
more  particularly  applies  to  the  islands,  we  most  be  permitted  to  indulge  ia 
a  few  remarks  of  a  more  general  character,  as  this  rebellion  was,  in  waoA 
respects,  according  to  our  views  at  least,  of  a  decidedly  religious  complenon. 

The  unhappy  marriage  of  Charles  to  Henrietta,  sister  to  the  Fren^  king, 
alarmed  the  nation  with  the  fears  of  popery.  The  articles  of  the  marriage 
contract  certainly  justified  these  apprehensions,  and  we  shall  tranacrioe 
some  of  them  which  bear  on  this  point. 

1st. — The  queen  shall  freely  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  toge- 
ther with  all  her  retinue,  as  well  as  the  children  procreated  Irom  uis 
marriage. 

2nd. — She  shall  have  a  chap^  in  all  the  royal  palaces  of  Great  Britaia 
where  she  may  reside,  the  services  to  be  therein  performed,  according  to 
the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 

3rd.— She  shall  be  allowed  a  bishop  of  her  own  appointment,  who  shall 
have  a  right  of  jurisdiction,  in  religious  matters,  over  all  ecclesiastics  com- 
mitted to  his  charge. 

4th. — She  shall  be  allowed  twenty  priests  for  her  private  devotions. 

5th. — ^The  king  (James)  and  the  prince  (Charles)  shall  oblige  themaelTes 
on  oath  not  to  induce  the  queen,  in  any  manner  whatsoever^  to  change  her 
religion,  nor  to  encourage  any  thing  that  may  have  that  tendency. 
.  6th. — ^That  all  the  queen^s  household  be  French  Roman  Catholics,  ap» 
pointed  by  the  most  Christian  king ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  English  Romaa 
Catholics  shall  be  no  more  molested  in  their  religion,  and  that  ul  those  wiio 
may  have  had  their  effects  seized,  be  indemnified. 

These  conditions  were  deemed  the  foundation  of  a  plot,  formed  by  tiie 
king  of  France,  to  spread  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  throughout  Great 
Britain,  and  as  the  qileen  was  accompanied  from  France  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  confidential  attendants,  it  was  feared  the  French  government  woold 
gain  an  ascendancy  over  the  English  ministers,  and  obtain  secret  intelligence 
of  all  matters  of  state.  In  shor^  these  articles,  aad  some  others,  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  so  worked  upon  the  popular  mind, 
that  a  war  ensued  between  the  two  nations.  The  duke  of  Buckin^am 
made  a  descent  on  the  isle  of  Rh6,  from  which  he  was  repulsed  with  tar- 
nished honour,  and  severe  loss  t  and  the  king  of  France  then  determined  to 
retaliate,  and  made  preparations  to  attack  the  Channel  Islands. 

The  earl  of  Danby,  then  governor  6f  Guernsey,  represented  to  the  king 
the  necessity  of  sending  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war  for  the  protection  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey ;  not  only  for  their  protection,  but  also  to  annoy  and 
ruin  the  great  trade  carried  on  by  the  French  to  and  from  St  Malo, 
Granville,  Havre,  and  other  sea  ports  on  the  adjacent  coasts.  In  this  recom- 
mendation his  Majesty  acquiesced,  and  he  issued  his  mandate  for  its  accom- 
plishment. Accordingly,  Lord  Conwav,  then  secretary  of  state,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  bailiff  and  jurats,  dated  the  12th  of  August,  1627,  in  which  he 
assured  them,  in  the  king's  name,  that  his  Mi^ty  would  continue  his 
gracious  protection,  as  his  ancestors  had  done,  *'  as  be  greatly  esteemed  that 
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portion  of  his  inheritance,  and  the  unspotted  faith  and  duty  of  his  subjects 
in  these  islands.** 

In  the  very  same  year  our  charters  were  a§^in  confirmed,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  provisions,  of  different  sorts,  permitted  to  be  imported  from 
£nffland,  for  the  use  of  the  island  and  castle.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded in  1629,  on  which  the  islanders  thought  themselves  once  more  secure. 
Nothing  remarkable  occurred  'for  some  years  in  relation  to  these  islands ; 
but  in  1687,  the  celebrated  martyrs  to  liberty,  William  Prynne  and  Hefiry 
Burton,  sentenced  by  the  infernal  court  of  Star  Chamber,  (in  which  that 
protector  of  rascals,  the  law  of  j^litical  libel  originated,)  to  have  their  ears 
cut  off  for  publishing  books  affainst  the  bishops,  were  sent  over  as  prisoners 
to  these  islands :  Prynne  to  Mont  Orgueil  Castle,  in  Jersey,  and  Burton 
to  Castle  Comet,  in  uuemsey. 

Mr.  Faile  seems  proud  of  recording  the  loyalty  of  the  Jerseymen  in 
adhering  to  Charles  during  the  civil  war,  and  somewhat  invidiously  censures 
the  Ouemseymen«-for  siding  with  the  parliament  He  extols  Sir  George 
Carteret  to  the  skies,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  most  writers  in  this  enco- 
miastic  style.  We  freely  admit  that  Sir  Georee  behaved  with  zeal,  gallan- 
try, and  aevotion ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  ne  espoused  the  royal  cause 
purely  from  patriotism,  but  to  preserve  the  enormous  authority  that  he  had 
usurped  in  the  island,  and  which  he  feared  would  be  curtaileo,  should  the 
parliament  gain  the  ascendancy  in  the  approaching  struggle.  Mr.  Falle  thus 
vrrites  of  his  hero :  '*  Captain  Carteret,  (afterwar£  Sir  George,)  comptroller 
of  his  Majesty^s  navy,  was  a  man,  says  Loid  Clarendon,  Qf  great  eminency 
and  reputation  in  naval  command.  He  stood  so  well  in  the  opinion  even  of 
the  parliament,  for  true  honour,  courage,  and  abilities,  that  when  they 
committed  the  fleet  to  the  earl  of  Warwick  in  opposition  to  the  king,  the 
two  houses  had  cast  their  eyes  upon  him  for  vice-admiral.  But  he  Knew 
better  what  became  him  than  to  accept  an  employment  from  them,  unless 
the  king  had  judged  it  expedient  for  his  service.  Unhappily,  his  Majesty 
did  not  judge  it  such,  nor  would  consent  that  one  of  his  servants  should  so 
far  countenance  their  undutifui  proceedings  as  to  be  any  ways  concerned 
with  them,  which  the  noble  historian  laments  as  a  most  fatal  error.  For,  to 
use  his  own  words,  if  Captain  Carteret  had  been  suffered  to  have  taken  that 
charge,  his  interest  and  reputation  in  the  navy  was  so  great,  and  his  diii- 
gpence  and  dexterity  in  command  so  eminent,  tnat  it  was  generally  believed 
be  would,  against  whatsoever  the  earl  of  Warwick  could  have  aone,  have 
preserved  a  major  pert  of  the  fleet  in  their  duty  to  the  king.  Upon  this. 
Sir  George  withdrew  himself  with  his  fiimily  to  Jersey,  and,  being  well 
assured  of  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  inhabitants,  dediu^  for  his 
Minesty." 

This  panegyric  only  requires  one  additional  ingredient,  to  wit,  truth : 
but  that  is  wanting.  Sir  Philip  Carteret,  when  lieutenant-governor  of 
Jersey,  frequently  went  over  to  England,  and  thus  so  strengthened  his 
private  interests  by  constantly  attending  at  the  court,  that  he  procured  for 
bis  friends  and  relatives  almost  a  complete  monopoly  of  all  the  local  autho- 
rity in  the  island.  He  was  also  bailiff,  and  lord  of  several  fiefs,  and  owner 
of  many  considerable  estates.  -  His  government  became  so  arbitrary,  that  the 
states  lodged  a  complaint  against  him  before  parliament,  in  164S,  and  this 
bad  as  much  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  whole  family  of  the  Carterets 
as  their  loyalty.  Mr.  Falle  has  not  had  the  candour  to  notice  this  fiu^,  but 
we  shall  now  recite  the  articles  of  this  ^^plainte  des  griefs^'  at  full  length,  as 
they  will  show  what  really  was  the  state  of  public  opinion  at  the  time. 

**  That  the  personal  residence  of  a  governor,  well  qualified  in  a  frontier 
place,  is  most  requisite  for  his  Majesty's  service  and  the  security  of  the 
island. 

•*  That  Sir  Philip  Carteret,  the  now  deputy  of  Sir  Thomas  Germain,  a 

man  altogether  inexperienced  in  the  militia  discipline,  has  lately,  in  his 

absence,  substituted  a  nephew  of  his  into  that  ofSce,  of  about  twenty-three 

years  of  age  t  and  that  last  summer  he  committed  that  charge  to  his  eldest 
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mn,  BGREoely  tweaiy-one,  unfit  ito  be  entrusted  irith  a  place  to  imjpvrttarit,  an 
reference  to  the  militia,  and  the  defence  of  the  country. 

*'  That  the  noanvesidence  of  the  governor,  ^eeame  bow  laving  in  fin^and, 
idoes  not  only  impoverish  the  island,  but  fbrthermore,  one  of  the  best  lank 
cannot  perform  the  personal  services  .that  he  owes  to  the  coantrj,  wistfa  that 
attendaiw;e  of  men  and  furniture  of  arms,  as  he  is  bound  unto ;  but  all  b 
contracted  and  jreduced  under  one  single  fainiljr. 

^*  That,  for  the  avoidance  of  sundry  inconveniences  aad  jealousies*  it  is  the 
general  desire  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  deputy  be  a  native  of  Finglniid,  as 
was  osdeted  by  king  Henry  tlie  Seventh,  jupon  a  survey  of  this  i»e,  and  a 
man  of  sufficient  abuity  to  command  or  order  within  or  without  tlie  castles, 
and  to  that  jntent,  this  sufficiency  is  expressed  in  ail  the  patents  of  tiie 
governors. 

''  That  Sir  Philip  Carteret,  the  now  deputy,  bean  aS^ees  ineompaiS^ 
with  a  due  administration  of  justice,  he  being  deputy  governor,  bailiff,  and 
tarmer  of  the  king's  revenues,  escheats,  ^rfekares,  and  fines,  mmd  tkm 
becomes  both  judge  and  party. 

"  T%at  the  said  Sir  Philip  Carteret  entrusts  with  all  the  chief  places  mi 
<^ces  ^ose  <^hi8  name  and  family,  the  island  consisting  of  twelve  pnri^hwi. 
in  which  seven  Carterets  are  captains,  besides  two  of  his  nephews,  and  s 
brother-in-law  is  his  own  servant,  being  porter  of  the  great  castle  of  Moat 
Orgueil. 

**  That  he  procures  the  nomination  alid  election  of  his  own  kindred  to  the 
j  udicature  on  the  bench  and  court  of  justice  by  letters  and  messengers,  whea 
the  purishes,  by  order  of  the  court,  are  commanded  to  proceed  to  tbe  elec- 
tion of  a  jurat  by  the  votes  of  the  people. 

''  That'  he  has  opposed  the  free  election  of  the  ablest  men  that  were  naan^ 
by  the  votes  of  the  countrv^  according  to  their  privileges. 

"'  That  he  makes  himself  formidable  by  his  violent  carriage  and  tfarsati 
on  the  seat  of  justice,  against  those  magistrates  and  others  who  diifer  Itobi 
him  in  opinion,  menacing  them,  in  fearful  terms,  with  his  revenge,  and  that 
of  his  relatives  in  open  court 

"  That  he  has  presumed  of  his  own  head  to  raise  customs  and  imposts 
unheard  of  upon  goods  imported  into  the  island,  against  the  libettics 
charters  of  the  isle. 

**  That,  since  he  has  been  lieutenant-governor,  he  has  oppressed  tlie 
by  setting  at  a  high  rate  the  licenses  &r  exportation  out  of  England  of  tlii 
commodities  which  are  granted  by  warrants  and  patents,  as  of  wool,  lent! 
and  sea  coal,  those  commodities  being  now  raised  to  an  excessive  prioe,  evea 
to  the  beggary  of  the  country. 

•  *'  That  he  keeps  no  resident  ministers  for  the  service  of  Grod  in  the  caatks, 
as  has  been  the  practice  of  former  governors,  and  prescribod  by  the  ofdeis 
of  the  lords  of  the  council ;  but  supplies  their  deficiency  by  tikinip  away 
some  of  the  rectors  from  their  own  parishes  on  Sabbath  days. 

''  That,  without  form  of  justice,  or  judicial  hearing,  he  has  oommanded 
some  gentlemen  of  the  best  rank  in  the  isle  to  appear  oefore  the  lords  withia 
forty  days,  and  upon  their  appearance,  he  had  never  moved  any  prosecotioa 
about  the  cause  of  their  appearance. 

"  That,  with  an  arbitrary  power  and  subversion  of  the  laws,  he  dooa  both 
release  out  of  prison,  without  consent  or  act  of  the  court,  tiiose  that  are 
eommitted  there  by  judicial  sentence ;  and  sometimes,  by  his  own  private 
authority,  either  as  governor  or  bailiff,  he  commits  to  prison,  against  the 
express  words  of  our  privil^s. 

'^  That  he  has  hitherto  given  no  account  in  the  isle  of  the  great  sums  of 
money  received  by  him  out  of  the  exchequer  or  treasury,  as  appears  by  a 
true  copy  dated  1628,  he  then  being  captain,  where  he  charges  £3,160  for 
billeting  one  hundred  soldiers.  Some  small  portions  he  has  paid«  when  it 
pleased  him,  and  to  prevent  his  accounting  for  the  said  money,  he  has  taken 
an  acquittance  of  the  constables  to  show  that  he  has  disbursed  die  aaiottnt 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  left  a  bond  for  that  which  is  due  in  their  hands : 
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and  nobody  here  dares  to  undertalce  the  prosecution  of  tliis  business  or  of 
otber  grievances  against  him»  for  fear  of  his  power  and  revenge. 

**That  some  contracts  have  been  made  in  the  castl^  between  some  pri- 
soners and  some  of  his  relatives  to  obtain  pardon  for  crimes  of  false  coining', 
and  clipping  of  French  and  Spanish  com,  part  of  the  bribe  being  paid 
down  in  cash,  and  the  remainder  being  secured  by  a  bond  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  porte'r  of  the  castle. 

*'  That,  against  our  customs  and  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  people,  he 
has  frequently,  sheltered  in  the  castle  some  gentlemen  of  great  quality,  fled 
out  of  France,  and  prosecuted  there  for  high  treason,  which  is  contrary  to 
formal  injunctions  concerning  strangers,  who  are  inadmissible  into  any  of 
the  fortresses  of  the  isle. 

**  That  sonie  individuals  have  been  admitted  into  the  magistracy  without 
doe  election,  or  by  the  votes  of  the  country  and  jurats,  against  whom  also 
there  are  many  serious  objections ;  and  they  ought  to  be  removed. 

**  That  he  has  procured  out  of  his  own  head  the  alteration  of  some  of  our 
laws  and  customs,  against  the  consent  of  the  states. 

**  That  he  sets  an  excessive  price  upon  the  rents  due  to  his  Majesty  without 
the  advice  of  the  jurats,  as  the  former  course  has  been. 

'*  That  when  the  daid  Sir  Philip  Carteret  was  here,  and  had  knowledge 
that  ^ese  articles  were  presented  to  the  honourable  house  of  commons,  he 
did  subtily  procure  letters  to  b^  written  unto  him  of  false  intelligence, 
whereby  ihention  was  made  that  this  island  stood  then  in  danger  of  invasion, 
and  therefore  that  his  presence  there  was  necessary  ;  but  this  false  intelli- 
p;ence  was  manufactured  for  fear  of  the  touchstone  of  the  law ;  and  now  he 
IS  in  Jeipiiey  where  he  procures  certificates  on  his  behalf,  with  which  he 
preteiids  to  clear  himself,  subscribed  by  some  of  the  jurats  of  his  kindred, 
and  others  of  the  inhabitants  who  dare  not  refuse  him,  he  being  absolute  in 
this  island,  so  far  removed  from  the  eyes  of  the  English  government.^* 

Now,  the  substance  of  this  complaint  clearly  shows  that  Carteret  was  as 
complete  a  despot  as  ever  breathed,  and  all  his  sympathies  were  in  unison 
with  those  of  the  king,  who  had  the  most  extravagant  notions  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  Carteret  dreaded  being  brought  before  the  parliament  to 
account  for  his  tyranny  and  extortion,  and  therefore  espoused  the  party 
most  likely  to  screen  himself  from  punishment. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Sir  Peter  Osbom  was  lieutenant-governor 
of  Guernsey.  lie  held  out  for  the  king,  and  fortified  himself  in  Castle 
Comet.  On  the  2nd  of  February,  1642,  a  meeting  was  held  between 
seven  and  eight  o^clock  in  the  evening,  at  the  house  of  Jean  Fautrart,  lieu, 
tenant-bailiff,  which  was  attended  by  Peter  de  Beauvoir,  seigneur  des 
Granges,  and  Thomas  Carey,  jurats,  to  hear  the  deposition  of  Henry  de  la 
Marche,  one  of  the  constables  of  the  town  parish.  He  reported  that  Captain 
George  Carteret  had  arrived  about  mid-day  from  the  west  of  England,  with 
arms  and  ammunition  of  war,  which  he  intended  to  employ  to  the  injury  of 
the  nation,  and  that  he  (the  constable)  suspected  that  Carteret  was  going  to 
France  to  procure  more,  from  all  the  information  that  he  had  received.  He 
further  stated  that  Carteret  was  in  Castle  Cornet  with  Sir  Peter  Osbom. 

On  receiving  this  information,  the  three  magistrates  named  above,  resolved 
to  send  the  constable  and  the  king's  sheriff  to  Jean  de  Quetteville,  the  bailiff, 
to  obtain  his  advice.  On  their  arrival,  the  bailiff  refused  to  enter  into  the 
merits  ot*  particulars  of  the  case,  simply  observing,  that  if  they  applied  to 
him  for  an  order  to  arrest  Carteret,  he  would  grant  it  When  they  returned 
to  the  house  of  Jean  Fautrart  with  this  message,  the  jurats  were  highly  dis- 
pleased at  this  apathy  and  indifference  to  the  public  service,  and  they 
ordered  the  sheriff  to  repair  to  Castle  Comet,  and  deliver  their  command  to 
Sir  Peter  Osborn,  to  give  up  ^e  person  of  Carteret  The  sheriff*  returned  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  reported  that  he  had  seen  Sir  Peter  Osbom  and  Carteret, 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  former  the  deposition  of  Henry  De  La  Marche, 
the  constable ;  that  the  lieutenant-govemor  opened  it,  read  it,  but  gave  him 
no  answer,  although  he  produced  his  commission,  as  sheriff^  and  the  orders 
of  the  jurats. 
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On  the  11th  of  March,  161<2,  the  court  assembled,  there  being  present 
John  de  Quetteville,  jun.,  bailiff,  John  Bonamy,  James  Guille,  Peter  <k 
Beauvoir,  Josias  Le  Marchant,  (du  Houmet,)  Thomas  Carey,  Michael  de 
Saumarez,  John  Brehaut,  and  John  Carey,  jurats. 

The  bailiff  stated  that  he  had  convened  them,  in  consequence  of  the  receipt 
of  an  order  fVom  the  lords  of  the  parliament  of  England,  tending  to  the  good 
of  his  Majesty's  service,  the  interests  of  the  parliament,  and  the  conservation 
of  the  island  %  which  order  he  was  commanded  to  communicate  to  Sir  Peter 
Osborn,  knight,  the  lieutenant-governor,  to  the  court,  and  to  the  states  of 
the  island  :  uiat  he  had  already  forwarded  it  to  Sir  Peter  Osborn,  but  bd 
had  no  satisfactory  answer.  On  this  point  he  requested  the  advice  of  the 
court.  After  the  matter  was  taken  into  consideration,  the  sheriff  was  ordered 
to  w«it  on  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  desire  him,  in  the  name  of  the  court, 
to  have  the  states  convened  on  Wednesday  next,  to  take  the  parliameotaij 
order  into  consideration. 

On  the  return  of  the  sheriff,  he  reported  that  he  had  been  to  the  castle  to 
deliver  the  message  of  the  court :  that  at  the  great  gate,  he  had  met  dni 
portier  and  three  soldiers,  whom  he  desired  to  make  known  to  his  excellency 
the  purport  of  his  errand.  The  portier  soon  came  back,  and  said  that  he  did 
not  believe  that  he,  (the  sheriff,)  had  been  sent  by  the  bailiff  and  jurats,  no 
more  than  he  had  been  on  the  former  occasion,  when  he  pretended  to  be 
authorized,  and  coined  a  falsehood.  On  this  the  sheriff  showed  the  portier 
his  written  instructions,  and  desired  him  again  to  announce  his  presence  to 
his  excellency.  The  portier  demanded  that  they  should  be  read  to  hioi, 
which  the  sheriff  refused,  having  no  such  authority.  The  portier  then  vent 
a  second  time,  and,  on  his  return,  asked  in  what  place,  and  before  vhat 
jurats,  the  sheriff  received  his  instructions.  He  answered,  at  the  court-hoiue. 
and  before  all  the  jurats.  On  this,  the  portier  said,  that  if  the  court  desired 
to  make  him  any  communication,  they  must  send  one  of  their  own  memben. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  governor,  and  it  was  clear  that  Sir  Peter  Osborn 
would  not  yield  to  the  power  of  the  law.  On  the  22d  March,  1542,  this 
state  of  things  was  altered  by  an. instrument  forwarded  from  the  committee 
of  the  lords  and  commons  appointed  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  kingdom. 
The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  :  "By  virtue  of  an  ordinance 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  we  do  constitute  and  appoint  Peter  de  Bean- 
voir,  des  Granges,  James  Havilland,  John  de  Quetteville,  jun.,  Peter  Carey, 
jun.,  Joshua  Uossclin,  James  Le  Marchant,  Eleazar  Le  Marchant,  Thomis 
Dobree,  Henry  de  la  Marche,  Peter  Beauvoir,  du  Bosq,  John  Renouf,  and 
Andrew  Monamy,  or  any  six  or  more  of  them,  to  command  and  to  eoveni 
the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  the  castle  there,  as  likewise  the  two  aojacent 
isles  of  Alderney  and  Scrk,  belonging  thereunto,  and  to  execute  all  authority 
and  power  necessary  for  the  defence,  government,  and  custody  of  the  said 
islands,  to  the  use  of  the  king*s  Majesty,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
in  force  in  that  island,  and  according  to  the  instructions  thereunto  annexed, 
strictly  char]?ing  and  requiring  the  bailiff,  and  all  other  ofiScers  in  that  island, 
as  likewise  all  captains,  commanders  of  forts,  or  ships,  and  all  others,  hi^ 
Majesty's  officers  and  loving  subjects  there  residing,  or  who  may  reside 
therein,  or  may  repair  to  the  said  island  of  Guernsey,  to  be  obedient,  aiding 
and  assisting  the  said  Peter  Beauvoir,  and  the  rest  before  named  in  the 
execution  oi  their  commission;  and  for  so  doing,  this  shall  be  their  sufficient 
warrant  (Signed,)        W,  Say  and  Sele,  Bolingbroke,  Gill,  Gerard, 

John  Pym,  Henry  Martin. 

Accompanying  this  commission,  were  forwarded  the  following  inatmctions 
for  the  observance  of  Peter  Beauvoir  and  his  colleagues. 

1. — You  shall  seize  upon  the  person  of  Sir  Peter  Osborn,  knight,  deputy 
governor  of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  upon  the  castle  now  in  his  custody : 
and  you  shall  send  him  under  a  safe  escort  to  the  parliament,  to  answer  such 
offences,  contempts,  and  other  misdemeanours,  as  shall  be  objected  igaio^ 
him. 
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2. — You  shall  take  into  your  custody,  by  inventory,  all  money,  plate,  and 
other  goods,  belonging  to  the  said  Sir  Peter  Osbom,  and  keep  the  same  till 
further  directions  be  ^ven  by  tbis  committee  or  by  pai*liament. 

3. — ^You  shall  appoint  one,  or  more,  captain  and  commander-in-chief,  and 
other  subordinate  officers  over  all  the  trained  bands  of  the  said  island,  who 
shall  lead,  conduct,  and  exercise  the  soldiers,  according  to  the  discipline  of 
war. 

4w — ^You  shall,  by  force  of  arms,  take  into  your  possession  the  castle,  and 
fieht  with,  kill,  ana  slay  all  that  make  any  resistance  to  you  in  the  execution 
of  this  commission,  and  shall  keep  the  same  castle  to  the  use  of  the  king 
and  kingdom  of  England. 

5. — You  shall  oppose  apd  suppress  all  forces  which  shall  arrive  in  the 
same  island,  without  authority  and  consent  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 

6. — You  shall  further  and  assist  all  ships  which  shall  be  sent  by  authority 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  for  the  defence  of  the  said  island,  and  guard- 
ing of  the  seas,  and  protection  of  his  Majesty*s  good  subjects  in  those  parts. 

7. — You  shall  seize  upon  the  persons  and  estates  of  all  such  as  stand  in 
defence  of  the  said  Peter  Osbom,  and  all  others  that  have  made,  or  shall 
make,  war  aeainst  the  parliament. 

6. — ^You  snail  seize  upon  all  ships,  barks,  and  all  goods  and  provisions 
which  shall  be  employed  for  the  relief  of  the  said  castle,  island,  or  fort, 
being  in  actual  war  a^inst  the  parliament,  or  the  property  of  those  who 
have  in  any  manner  aided  or  assisted  those  who  were,  or  are,  in  such  actual 
war. 

9. — You  shall  collect  the  rents,  and  other  profits,  belonging  to  the  governor 
of  the  said  island,  and  shall  employ  the  same  for  the  defence  thereof,  and 
other  public  charges. 

10. — You  shall,  from  time  to  time,  advertize  both  houses  of  parliament,  or 
this  committee,  of  your  proceedings,  and  execute  such  further  instructions 
as  you  shall  receive  from  them. 

11. — You  shall  grant  and  dispose  all  such  licences  for  transporting  any 
commodities  for  the  relief  and  supply  of  the  island,  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
England,  as  by  law,  are  warranted  in  such  manner  as  shall  stand  with  jus- 
tice, and  due  respect  to  the  good  of  the  said  island,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof. 

These  instructions  were  signed  by  the  same  persons  who  attested  the  com- 
mission, so  that  there  is  no  occasion  te  rewrite  their  names  in  this  place. 

In  obedience  to  their  directions,  the  commissioners  made  some  attempts 
to  seize  Sir  Peter  Osbom,  and  get  possession  of  the  castle,  though  they  had 
recourse  rather  to  negociation  than  to  force  of  arms  :  but  the  governor 
would  not  listen  te  any  accommodation,  he  having  threatened  to  batter  down 
the  town,  and  having  actually  fired  several  cannon,  to  the  great  terror  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  it  appears  from  the  following  letter  written  by  the  commis- 
sioners to  the  parliamentary  committee. 

"May  it  please  your  honours;  your  orders  for  this  island  have  been 
communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  John  Quetteville,  your  messenger,  and  we  have 
tried  the  best  means  we  could  te  help  him  in  the  execution  of  the  same ; 
but  we  could  not  take  the  person  of  Sir  Peter  Osbom,  though  the  people  as- 
sembled and  declared  upon  oath  to  stand  for  the  king  and  parliament;  for  he 
keeps  himself  strong  in  the  castle,  daily  adding  to  its  fortifications.  After 
the  publication  of  your  order,  we  deputed  the  kin^*s  attorney  to  carry  to 
the  lieutenant-governor  a  copy  of  the  same,  and  require  his  obedience  to  the 
articles  it  contained ;  but  he  returned  for  answer,  that  he  would  not  look  at 
any  order  or  command  issued  by  the  parliament;  and  he,  moreover,  enjoined 
us  to  aid  him  against  the  parliament,  and  to  call  on  all  the  inhabitants  pub- 
licly, to  declare  that,  in  case  any  forces  should  be  sent  hither,  they  would 
aid  him  in  their  repulse,  threatening  that  in  case  we  did  not  yield  to  his 
authority,  he  woula  batter  and  destroy  our  town  with  his  guns,  which  me- 
naces he  and  his  people  continue  daily  to  carry  into  effect,  to  the  great 
terror  of  our  inhabitants,  having  already  shot  several  pieces  of  heavy  ord^ 
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nance  over  the  town,  which  has  caused  thq  most  port  of  the  people  tofprake 
their  houses,  and  retreat  into  the  country.  We  cannot  expect  any  mow 
messages  from  the  said  Peter,  who  obstructs  all  shipping  flrom  entering  into, 
or  sailing  out  of  our  harbour,  even  the  fishipg  boats.  Nor  will  he  allow 
strangers  to  go  to  sea ;  and  if  this  blockade  continues,  it  will  be  the  utter 
undoing  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island.**^ 

The  King  bein^  apprised  of  all  the  measures  taken  by  the  parliament  in 
reference  to  this  island,  wrote  a  letter  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Danby,  the 
former  governor,  the  bailiff  and  jurats,— thus  directed :  **  To  our  right  trusty 
ahd  right  well-beloVed  cousin  and  counsellor,  Henry,  earl  of  Danby,  gover- 
nor  of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  and  to  his  lieutenant  there,  and  to  our  trusty 
and  well-beloved  the  bailiff  and  jurats  of  the  island,  and  every  one  of  tbea: 
Charles  Rex.  right  trusty  and  well  beloved  cou8in*Bnd  counsellor,  and  well- 
beloved  bailiff  and  jurats,  we  greet  you  well :  the  great  distractions  and 
calamities  which  this  our  kingdom  of  England  now  suffers  by  the  falsehood 
and  disloyalty  of  some  factious  and  ambitious  spirits,  who  have  dispersed 
untruths  of  our  person  and  government,  make  me  anxious  to  prevent  the  lie 
in  other  parts  of  my  dominions ;  and,  understanding,  that  this  ill  spin't,  now 
brought'  Upon  our  kingdom,  begins  to  be  hearkened  to  in  our  island  of 
Guernsey,  ai^d  chiefly  upon  a  ftdse  report  supposed  to  have  t>cen  raised  by 
one  Monsieur  Des  Granges,  whom  we  have  known  under  a  better  character: 
and  hearing  also  that  our  present  governor,  the  earl  of  Danby,  is  put  out  of 
that  charge,  and  the  lord  viscount  Scudamore  installed  into  that  office,  io 
consequence  of  which  many  of  our  subjects  there  begin  to  cast  off  their  sub- 
jection and  obedience,  not  only  to  him  and  his  deputies,  who  are  our  royal 
lieutenants,  but  even  to  the  law  of  the  island :  this  information  has  moved 
us  to  write  these  our  letters,  and  direct  them  jointly  to  you,  both  our  go- 
vernor, and  deputy,  and  bailiff  and  jurats,  strictly  requiring  you  that  you 
make  known  unto  our  loyal  subjects,  in  that  our  island,  that  as  we  everha\e 
had  most  special  care  to  preserve  the  Protestant  profession  of  the  Chri5tiB0 
religion,  with  your  ancient  government  amongst  you,  your  liberties,  pefsoiB, 
and  properties,  as  settled  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  your  island,  so  we  shall 
ever  preserve  them  from  all  innovations  or  alterations  whatsoever,  whereby 
you  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  tranquillity  under  us,  as  heretofore  under 
our  preaecessors.  But  in  case  you  find  any  particular  person  (for  we  have 
had  of  late  too  much  experience  of  those  spirits)  shall  cast  off  personally. 
this  our  just  command  and  authority,  you,  the  bailiff  and  jurats,  are  to 
apprehend  and  closely  imprison  such  offenders,  and  proceed  against  them 
with  expedition  and  severity,  according  to  the  laws :  and  upon  any  insur- 
rection  or  other  act  of  disloyalty,  we  require  you,  our  govemor  and  deput)% 
by  your  martial  power,  to  subdue  such  persons  as  shall  rise  against  our 
authority  by  any  traitorous  attempt ;  and  we  expect,  that  both  yon,  oar 
governors,  and  you,  our  magistrates,  will  take  such  care,  and  give  such 
mutual  assistance  to  each  other,  as  may  preserve  your  peace  and  the  loyalty 
of  the  island,  which  we  have  always,  and  so  much,  desired ;  knowing  how 
much  it  imports  that  no  advantage  be  given  to  the  designs  of  foreig^ners  by 
faction ;  of  this  we  expect  you  will  givel  us  a  speedy  account,  and  for  so 
doing,  these  our  letters  shall  be  to  you,  or  any  of  you,  a  sufficient  warranL 

»*  Given  at  our  court  of  Oxford^  this  ninth  day  of  Deceqiber,  theei^teenth 
year  of  our  reign." 

Notwithstanding  this  promise  of  the  kipg  not  to  permit  any  changes  in 
the  Protestant  &ith,  his  notorious  insincerity  was  so  well  understood,  that 
no  clearsighted  man  placed  the  slightest  confidence  in  his  declarations.  The 
inhabitants  of  Guernsey  felt  the  same  distrust  of  him,  as  the  people  of  Eng- 
land :  and  one  strong  proof  of  th?ir  alarm,  and  that  of  the  paxluunent,  is 
contained  in  the  following  letter  written  to  the  Guernsey  commissioners,  hy 
the  earl  of]  Warwick,  high  admiral  of  England,  who  was  eamesUy  soliciting 
the  committee  of  safety  to  send  them  over  guns  and  other  assistance.  The 
following  is  a  copy.  "  You  may  think  it  long  that  you  have  not  gtins  and 
help  from  us  here,  but  I  assure  you  that  it  is  not  my  fault,  for  I  have  written 
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ord&n  divers  times  to  the  oommittee  of  safety  about  it.  Here  they  have 
signed  a  warrant  for  the  governor,  and  have  also  commanded  one  in  chief  to 
come  and  assist  you.  I  shall  leave  my  ships  with  you  until  the  parliament 
commands  me  to  call  them  away,  though  I  believe  the  largest  ships  can  do 
you  little  service  there,  but  any  assistance  that  I  can  give  you,  I  shsdl  be  very 
ready,  and  would  be  with  youmyself  if  it  were  not  for  the  place  I  hold,  and 
so  bid  you  heartily  farewell,  and  remain  your  assured  friend,  Warwick.  22d 
March,  1643." 

It  appears  from  this  letter,  that  the  earl  was  of  opinion,  that  large  ships 
were  not  required  here  at  that  time :  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
parliament  had  no  intention  of  bombardins^  the  castle,  but  merely  wished 
to  protect  our  trade,  and  prevent  any  supplies  being  sent  from  abroad  to  the 
relief  of  Sir  Peter  Osbom^  that  he  might  be  compelled  to  surrender.  The 
warrant  alluded  to  in  the  letter,  as  having  been  signed  by  the  committee 
of  safety,  was  the  commission  of  lord  Scudamore  to  act  as  governor,  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  from  king  Charles  to  the  earl  of  Danby.  He  never  appears 
to  have  acted  in  that  capacity ;  and,  indeed,  the  com manaer- in-chief,  appoint- 
ed to  come  over  here,  ti  as  Robert  Russel,  who  was  styled  lieutenant-governor, 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  received  the  following 
jMirliamentary  instructions  for  the  government  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  : 

"  To  Robert,  eJtrl  of  Warwick. 

You  shall  take  care  that  the  Protestant  religion  be  preserved  and  main- 
tained in  the  said  islands,  and  that  the  churches  in  the  said  islands  be  governed 
according  to  their  ancient  customs  and  privileges. 

You  shall  be  careful  that  justice  be  well  administered  according  to  the 
laws  and  customs  there  used  and  established,  and  that  all  the  inhabitants  be 
maintained  in  their  lawful  rights  and  liberties. 

You  shall  do  your  best  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  said  islands  and 
inhabitants,  under  the  protection  of  the  crown  and  parliament  of  England, 
and,  by  force  of  arms,  suppress  all  tumults  and  insurrections  and  seditions, 
and  likewise  to  resist  and  repulse  all  invasions  and  depredations  cither  by 
sea  or  land,  and  to  withstand  all  forces  and  authority  whatsoever  to  be  used 
or  exercised  in  those  islands  without  the  consent  of  both  houses  of  jMirliament. 

You  shalli'apprehend  the  person  of  Sir  Philip  Carteret,  knight,  late  captain- 
governor  of  tne  isle  of  Jersey,  and  Sir  Peter  Osborn,  knight,  late  deputy- 
governor  of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  as  likewise  all  their  adherents,  confede- 
rates, and  abettors,  and  shall  send  them  in  safe  custody  to  the  parliament, 
there  to  answer  for  the  treasons,  felonies,  robberies,  oppressions,  and  other 
heinous  crimes,  by  them  committed  against  the  crown  and  kingdom  of 
£ngUnd,  and  against  his  Majesty's  good  subjects,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  islands. 

You  shall  strictly  prohibit  and  restrain  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  islands 
from  giving  any  aid  or  assistance  to  the  rebels  of  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
or  any  others  m  actual  war  now  against  the  parliament,  or  from  holding 
any  commerce,  intelligence,  or  correspondence  with  them. 

You  shall  seize  upon  all  castles  or  forts  held  by  Sir  Philip  de  Carteret, 
Sir  Peter  Osborn,  or  any  of  their  adherents,  or  by  any  other  persons  without 
the  consent  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  as  likewise  upon  all  monies,  plate, 
jewels,  ammunition,  ordnance,  lands,  tenements,  and  all  other  goods  what- 
soever, belonging  to  those  who  shall  oppose  you,  or  the  deputy-lieutenants 
or  others  employed  by  you  in  the  execution  oi  this  commission  and  these 
instructions ;  of  all  which  you  are  to  cause  perfect  inventories  and  accounts 
to  be  drawn  up  and  safely  preserved  from  spoil  or  embezzlement,  until  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  snail  have  given  you  further  directions. 

You  shall  appoint  some  fit  officers  who  may  be  caref\il  of  all  ordnance, 
arms,  ammunition,  or  otlier  provisions,  which  shall  be  issued  for  the  pre- 
servation and  defence  of  the  i^and,  that  they  may  be  employed  and  expended 
without  waste,  and  a  good  account  thereof  mtide  in  such  manner,  as  snail  be 
appointed  by  both  houses  of  parliament. 
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You  shall  give  inBtrttotions  to  the  aevtfBl  deputies  and  tieotenantfl  in  all  ptrtieo- 
lacB  above  mentioned,  together  with  soch  other  instracUonsasyoay  inyonrwiidoB 
and  according  to  the  tnist  reposed  in  yon,  shall  think  needftil  for  the  deienee  lad 
government  of  the  said  islands :  and  you,  your  lieutenants  and  depotSes,  ihall 
receive  further  advices  fVom  time  to  time,  from  the  two  houses  of  pariiaaienL 

(Signed)    Danby,  Manchester,  John  Ryon,  Antony  NieolL 
Dated  the  S2nd  June,  1643.*' 

Notwithstanding  these  measures,  and  the  great  responsiblKty  reposed  ia  the 
earl  of  Warwick,  the  inhabitants  of  Onemsey  were  left  defenceless,  and  wltbost 
■hips  to  protect  their  trade  from  the  cannon  of  the  castle,  which  recetved  ooastaat 
supplies  from  England  and  France,  both  of  provisions  and  anmnmition.  Sir  Peter 
Osbom  was  resolute  and  fkithful  to  the  royal  cause,  and  fired  his  guns  faito  die 
town,  to  the  great  terror  and  damage  of  the  inhabitants.  The  foUow&g  oertiflnte 
and  order  of  the  court  on  this  su^ect  possess  some  local  interest,  aa  they  shov 
the  state  of  operations  then  carried  on. 

'*  We  the  undersigned  have  viewed  the  ruins  happened  to  the  house  of  Peter 
Carey,  by  the  shooting  and  battering  which  Sir  Peter  Osbom,  knight,  has  snde 
against  it  with  his  ordnance  from  the  castle.  And  we  find  that  the  said  Csrey  a 
already  damnified  in  his  said  house,  fifty  pounds  sterling,  besides  the  loss  thst  be 
has  sustained  by  the  vacancy  of  his  said  house.  This  1st  day  of  March,  1648^ 
(Signed)  Henry  Le  Marchant,  William  Bumefhce,  and  Peter  La  Miere,  his-f-msiL" 

This  matter  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  brought  before  the  eout, 
who  came  to  the  following  decision. 

**  Before  us,  Judge  del^ate,  and  jurats  of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  have  sppesred 
Henry  Le  Marchant,  William  Bumefaoe,  and  Peter  Le  Miere,  carpenters,  who 
have  presented  to  us  a  certificate  of  the  ruins  happened  to  the  house  in  yutao 
ship  between  Peter  Carey,  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  and  Zaehariah  Bertnm, 
whereof  we  are  eye  witnesses.*'  Then  follows  the  certificate.  *'  We  have  viewed 
the  ruins  happened  to  the  house  in  partnership  between  Peter  Carey,  in  rigiit  of 
his  wife,  and  Zaehariah  Bertram,  by  the  shooting  and  battering  which  Sir  Peter 
Osbom,  knight,  has,  for  a  long  continuance  of  time,  made  against  it  with  hii 
ordnance  from  the  castle,  and  we  find  that  the  said  Carey  is  already  damnified  ia 
his  part  of  two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  the  said  Bertram  in  his  part  of  thirt7 
pounds  sterling  ;  besides  the  loss  they  have  sustained  by  the  vacancy  of  their  aid 
house.  This  1st  day  of  March,  1643.  In  witness  whereof,  the  seal  of  this  islsad 
is  here  affixed,  this  22nd  April,  1644.  Present,  John  Bonamy,  Judge  delegate, 
James  Guille  and  Michael  Saumarez,  Jurats.*' 

From  the  following  letter  addressed  by  the  earl  of  Warwick.  <'To  theitates 
assembled  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,*'  dated  the  2nd  of  January,  1649,  itappeeis 
that  the  courage  of  the  Guem%ie3rmen  began  to  quail  before  the  attacks  of  SBr  Peter 
Osbom,  for  the  admiral  writes  in  terms  of  severe  reproach. 

*'  Gentlemen,  I  am  something  amazed  after  so  long  patience  and  such  good 
evidences  given  of  your  affection  for  the  maintaining  of  so  Just  a  cause  ',  I  asy  1 
am  amazed  you  should  gprow  remiss  and  seem  to  neglect  and  draw  back,  si  if  it 
were  an  indifferent  or  dangerous  thing  to  defend  yourselves,  your  liberties,  ifid 
your  properties,  and  what  is  of  greater  consequence,  your  religion  and  the  parity 
thereof,  against  tailors,  athdsts,  papists,  and  the  like,  who  have,  and  daily  do 
labour  to  enthral  our  liberties  and  religion,  and  to  bring  us  into  slavery  hy  tbent- 
selves,  and  to  the  devil  by  the  darkness  of  errors  and  pernicious  heresies,  where- 
with they  obfuscate  the  Christian  air  we  live  in.    If  this  be  the  main  design  is 
this  kingdom,  think  you  that  you  can  escape  7    But  if  this  will  not  work  spoa 
you,  what  a  shame,  what  a  reproach  will  it  be  for  you  and  your  posterity,  afUr 
having  begun  so  well,  and  showed  the  way  to  Jersey,  and  having  suffered  looger 
than  they,  with  loss  of  your  houses,  and  such  boldness  as  has  made  you  odious  to 
your  enemies,  if  yon  now  yield  to  those  enemies,  after  so  many  protestations,  and 
humble  petitions,  made  to  the  high  and  honourable  court  of  parliament,  and  after 
receiving  such  fiivourable  orders,  provisions,  supplies  of  all  sorts,  and  ezpenees 
ftom  them  and  this  kingdom :  will  yon  now  make  yourselves  rid^culoos  to  yosr 
enemies,  and  be  guilty  of  so  foul  an  apostaey  f    Ck>nsider  what  I  have  doae  (^ 
you  ?    Do  you  think  to  subsist  against  the  authority  of  pariiament  and  the  pcmrt 
ci  this  kingdom  f    Certainly,  if  you  attempt  this,  you  will  repent  too  late ;  biU  1 
hope  better  things  from  you.    I  advise  and  exhort  you,  therefore,  to  unite  yosi^ 
selves  one  with  the  other,  and  with  my  lieutenants  in  all  your  councils  vA 
endeavoujrs,  and  Judge  by  what  I  have  already  done,  what  I  will  continiie  to  do, 
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if  God  penults  it,  and  rnhmt  the  time  of  the  year  is  fiiToarable,  unless  yon  he 
wanting  to  yoniselTes.  And  so  praying  God  to  encrease  and  strengthen  yonr 
▼alour  and  resolntiony  as  may  he  for'  his  glory,  and  your  own  good,  wiUi  my  kind 
aalntatlons  to  you  all,  I  rest,  your  very  assured  IHend,  Warwick." 

This  letter  seems  to  have  produced  the  desired  effect,  for  Guernsey  stood  firm 
for  the  parliament.  Not  being  able,  however,  to  reduce  the  castle  by  force  of 
arms,  the  parliamentary  deputies  ordered  the  following  summons  to  be  sent  to 
Sir  Peter  Osbom : 

''Sir, — I,  the  undersigned,  lientenantrgoTemor  of  Guernsey,  and  the  islands 
dependent  upon  it,  under  the  command  of  the  Right  Honorable  Robert,  earl  of 
Warwick,  lord  high  admiral  of  England,  with  the  captains  undernamed,  having 
reeeived  commissions  for  their  and  other  ships  to  abide  on  these  coasts  constantly  $ 
we  have  thought  fit  to  signify  to  you,  that  lately  an  ordonnance  by  both  houses  of 
parliament  is  set  forth  to  all  loids,  gentlemen,  and  others,  of  whatever  quality 
they  may  he,  who  have  stood  in  opiKMition  to  them,  but  who  now  shall  come  in 
before  the  1st  of  March  next,  and  declare  themselves  for  the  parliament,  that 
then  all  their  goods,  lands,  and  annuities  which  are  sequestered,  shall  be  wholly 
restored  to  them.  But  whoever  shall  refuse  this  honourable  proffer,  must  never 
expect  the  like  mercy  after  the  day  prefixed,  but  all  their  goods,  lands,  and 
annoities,  shall  be  sold  for  the  par]iament*s  use.  Divers  lords  and  gentlemen 
have  wisely  laid  hold  on  this  mercy,  now  putting  forth  their  declarations  by  what 
means  they  were  seduced. 

**  We  now  olfer  this  unto  you,  and  shall  see  it  loyally  performed,  that  you  shall 
have  liberty  safely  to  depart  with  all  your  officers  and  all  thitigs  appertaining  to 
yourself  and  to  them  for  England,  or  elsewhere.  This  denied,  Mieve  us,  you  will 
never  obtain  the  like.  Upon  surrender  of  the  castle,  we  will  engage  our  faith  in 
the  performance.  If  you  desire  to  treat  with  us,  giving  your  faith  for  safe  con- 
duct, one  of  us  will  come  to  you.  Desiring  your  speedy  answer  by  the  bearer  of 
this  unto  your  loving  iViends.  (Signed)  Robert  Russell,  lieutenant-governor, 
William  Thomas,  John  Black,  Reeve  Williams,  Joseph  Joidan,  Thomas  Blunkett, 
captains.    Dated,  Guernsey,  22d  February,  1643.*' 

To  this  letter  the  doughty  Sir  Peter  sent  the  following  reply  : 

''  Gentlemen, — Par  be  fW>m  me  that  mean  condition  to  forfeit  my  reputation  to 
save  an  estate,  that  were  it  much  more  than  it  is  not,  would  be  of  too  light  consi- 
deration to  come  in  balance  with  my  fidelity,  and  in  a  cause  so  honourable,  where 
is  no  shame  In  becoming  poor,  or  hazard  in  meeting  death.  Example  is  not 
always  a  safe  rule.  Precedents  must  be  clear  of  exceptions.  The  reason  which  I 
gave  to  a  former  communication  for  the  resolution  which  I  must  still  hold,  will 
acquit  me  of  being  seduced,  whosoever  has  the  weakness  to  be  so.  I  can  make 
no  such  declaration,  for  I  have  weighed  my  grounds,  and  know  them  true,  and 
shall  let  you  know  that  nothing,  by  the  grace  of  God,  can  work  change  in  me. 
When  I  &11  so  low  as  to  desire  a  treaty,  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  refuse  me  what 
you  please,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  1  entreat  you  to  consider  against  whom  you 
serve,  and  for  whom, — against  your  lawful  and  gracious  king,  and  for  these 
islanders,  faithless  and  unthankftil :  let  those  who  lead  you  mislead  you  no  longer, 
but  return  to  your  lig^ance,  which  I  wish  you  may  do  though  it  be  late  and 
without  merit,  promising  you  my  best  assistance  to  make  your  peace  for  you  all 
to  your  best  advantage,  as  your  true-hearted  countryman  and  loving  fHend. 
(Signed)  Peter  Osbom,  lieutenant-governor.  Dated,  Castle  Comet,  2dd  Febraary, 
1643." 

All  hope  of  an  amicable  negociation  thus  fell  to  the  ground,  and  partial  hosti- 
lities continued  between  the  two  parties  with  little  or  no  interraption.  But  after 
the  lapse  of  some  months,  the  Guemseymen  again  found  themselves  reduced  to 
extremities,  and  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Lord  Warwick. 

<<  My  Lord, —  Our  calamitous  state,  (we  having  no  hope  of  defence  but  under 
the  wings  of  your  protection,)  compels  us  to  advise  you  that  Castle  Comet  has, 
within  the  last  eight  days,  received  supplies  firom  France  and  England  y  a  large 
shallop  having  come  from  France,  and  two  ships  from  England,  one  of  them  com- 
manded by  Captain  Bowden,  who  has  revolted  against  the  parliament.  Captain- 
Bowden  arrived  here  from  Dartmouth  on  Saturday  last,  the  2Sd  of  this  month, 
and  anchored  to  the  south  of  the  castle,  when  he  sent  his  boat  on  shore  with 
letters  addr^sed  to  the  lieutenant-governor,  Russell,  and  to  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  parliament,  requesting  them  to  come  on  board  his  vessel  to 
consult  with  him  on  matters  of  great  importance,  ho  feigning  to  be  ill.    Upon 
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this  inyitatioD,  Pierre  d^  Baauvoir,  Jwmb  de  Havfflaiidi  and  Pieire  Caivj,  tiuve 

of  the  said  commiMioner»y  went  on  boaid*  when  they  wen  immediate  fleiied 

and  treated  at  prisonerB.    The  other  veseel  went  ta  Jereajr  on  the  same  cfmal, 

but  our  lieutenant-governor  sent  timely  notice  to  that  island.    This  einmiiaCaBee 

induces  u^,  with  the  consent  of  Robert  Russell^  Esq.,  your  lieutenant,  to  write  to 

your  lordship,  and  inform  you  that  this  poor  and  feeble  state  has,  at  present, 

more  need  than  ever  of  your  aid  and  support ;   and  we  most  humbly  pray  you, 

with  all  possible  diligence,  to  send  us  some  vessels,  and  all  necessary  ammunitioa, 

in  such  quantities  a6  your  prudence  may  think  proper,  to  protect  us  agamst  the 

invasion  of  our  enemies     And  we  will  ever  remain,  your  lordships'  very  hamUe 

and  obedient  servants.    (Signed,)  James  Guille,   Pierre  de  Beauvoir  du  Bosq, 

Michael  de  Saumarez.  Jean  Bonamy,  Thomas  Carey,  Jean  Carey.    Dated  Guernsey, 

3dd  October,  1G48/'  (To  be  amtinmedj 

NoTB. — As  tbe  reign  of  Charles  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  annals  of  Knglish  hislar 
we  feel  pafttenlarly  anxioos  to  record  every  fsct  that  can  he  antJienticated,  vhi^  bears  on  Che 
transactions  of  the  Chanael  iBlanda.  We  bav«  already  received  many  vahiaUe  papen  on  tUs 
subject  from  different  memhera  of  our  otdastftoailies:  bat  if  more  eaciat,  we  camesHy  aoik 
who  possess  them  to  allow  us  the  perusal,  and  the  privilege  of  making  extracts.  Hie  tbree 
we  ha^e  already  written  on  **The  Historical  Notices  of  the  Channel  Islands,**  is  a  proof  that 
have  used  labour  and  diligenoe  in  tiUs  part  of  o«ir  literary  exertions :  we  have  made  them 
p^ete  as  our  means  of  infoniwtion  will  alloW)  and  if  there  be  omfastena.  we  shall  gladly  n 
deficiency.  We  make  this  appeal  not  only  to  Guemseymen,  bat  also  to  Jerseymnw  vrtin  wj  be 
assured  that  their  documents  will  be  careftilly  preserved,  and  &ithfully  returned* 


THE  GUERNSEY  MERCHANTMAN  AND  THE  FRENCH 

FREEMASON. 


Our  readers  are  assared  that  the  follonHngf  narrative  is  literally  tme  in  all  its 
details  and  particulaiv,  though  it  may  seem  romantic  to  those  who  are  not  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  freemasonry,  and  are  sceptical  as  to  its  social  oUigatioDB. 
It  would  have  been  an  easy  task  to  have  given  a  warmer  and  more  g^owiag 
colouring  to  the  statement,  but,  notwithstanding  the  alluring  example  of  the 
fashionable  novelists,  we  prefer  simplicity  to  ornament,  agreeing,  as  we  do,  with 
Home  Tooke,  "that  whatever  truth  borrows  from  tbe  pencil,  is  deformity." 

The  Alert,  a  cutter  of  about  seventy  tons,  John  Mauger,  master,  and  Jolia 
Mitchell,  supercargo,  sailed  from  Guernsey  on  the  19th  December,  181^  with  a 
cargo  of  sugar  and  wine,  bound  to  Gibraltar.  Two  days  after  her  departure>  she 
was  taken  by  tbe  privateer  ship  the  Miquelonais,  of  St.  Malo,  carrying  eightdca 
guns,  and  having  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  men.  Her  captain  wai 
Pradere  Niquet,  who  had  left  St.  Malo  on  the  7th  December,  and  during  the 
short  space  of  fourteen  days  he  had  made  nine  captures,  all  of  which  wtre 
destroyed  except  the  Regent,  from  the  West  Indies,  the  Commerce,  ftom  the 
Brazils,  and  the  Alert. 

Mitchell,  the  supercargo,  was  a  freemason,  and,  as  soon  as  he  went  on  board 
the  privateer,*  he  determined  to  ascertain  if  the  captain  was  one  of  the  brother- 
hood. To  his  great  joy,  he  found  that  he  was,  and  moreover  sincere  in  bis  creed; 
for  the  sign  of  recognition  had  no  soouht  passed  between  them,  than  Niqnet  pro- 
mised him  his  liberty.  At  this  moment  there  was  a  boat  alongside  the  privateer, 
in  which  part  of  the  crews  of  the  Regent  and  Commerce  were  already  embarked. 
Into  this  the  Frenchman  invited  his  prisoner  to  enter,  but  Mitchell  declined  this 
ofBRTf  declaring,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  would  not  leave  his  nephew,  Hauger, 
behind,  and  otgecting,  secondlyy  that  the  boat  was  already  overloaded  by  tbe 
fourteen  persons  aboard.  Niquet,  in  answer,  said  that  he  would  recall  three  or 
four  of  the  English  sailors,  and  would  send  them  off  the  next  day  in  a  boat  that 
he  would  get  ready ;  but  Mitchell  persisted  in  his  refusal,  observing  that  it  should 
never  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  cause  of  three  or  fbur  men,  to  whom  liberty 
was  offSsrad,  incurring  the  chance  of  going  to  prison  for  his  sake.  Hie  boet  then 
left,  and  was  picked  up  on  the  3Sd  December  by  the  Chance,  of  Loodoft^  which 
reached  Falmouth  on  the  25th. 

Nlqnet  now  faaquired  about  tbe  cargo  of  the  Alert,  and  being  told  that  she  had 
about  one  hundred  boxes  of  Havannah  sugar,  which  at  that  time  was  string  at 
about  six  shillings  per  pound  in  France,  he  ordered  ft  to  be  taken  oat,  and  pot  oa 
board  the  privateer,  saying,  that  he  would  make  Mitchell  a  present  of  the  cutter. 
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icd  the  remainder  of  the  goodt.  At  the  moaient  that  they  were  preparing  to. 
:BiTy  this  measure  into  effect,  some  English  men  of  war  appeared  in  sight,  and 
ta  they  were  now  near  the  coast  of  France,  Niquet,  with  the  Alert,  mn  into 
^uimper,  and  the  other  vessels  reached  the  small  port  of  BenauleU 

Owing  to  the  active  interference  of  the  captain  of  the  privateer,  Mitchell  was 
lot  put  into  prison,  as  he  otherwise  would  have  been,  the  law  of  France  not  per- 
uitting  the  masters  or  supercargoes  of  vessels  of  the  tonnage  of  the  Alert  to  be  at 
arge.  At  the  request  of  Mitchell,  Niquet  also  procured  the  liberation  of  Mauger. 
rhis  generous  fireemason  then  aided  them  to  escape  from  Quimper  to  L' Orient, 
xnd  gave  them  an  unrestricted  letter  of  credit  on  one  of  the  principal  banks  of 
that  town,  in  which  they  passed  for  uncle  and  nephew,  giving  out  that  they  were 
Americans  who  had  taken  their  passage  from  Guernsey  to  Gibraltar  for  the  pur- 
pose of  claiming  a  schooner,  which  had  been  detained  on  the  supposition  of  having 
French  prisoners  on  board.  Their  intention  was  to  escape  from  L'Orient,  by 
taking  their  passage  on  board  some  one  of  the  licens^  vessels  which  were  loading 
there  for  England.  Tbey  at  last  completed  their  arrangement  with  a  Papenburgh 
ship  loading  for  London,  but  unfortunately  for  them,  the  master  suspecting  that 
they  were  not  Americans,  gave  information  to  the  authorities,  on  which  they  were 
arrested  as  spies,  placed  in  cleee  confinement  in  separate  cells,  and  repeatedly 
examined  by  tbe  officers  of  the  tribunal  of  L'Orient.  But  they  had  the  firmness 
and  discretion  never  to  vary  Arom  their  orig^inal  statement,  and  thus  baflled  all 
judicial  interrogatories. 

Information  soon  reached  Niquet  of  their  unexpected  difficulties,  and  this  ftdth- 
ful  fiiend  repaired  to  L'Qrient,  and  there  declared  that  they  were  Americans,  he 
having  known  Mitchell  personally,  when  he  traded  from  St.  Pierre  de  Miquelon, 
his  native  place,  to  America.  This  evidence  released  them  from  prison,  and  they 
remained  two  months  at  L'Orient ;  but  seeing  no  hopes  of  effecting  their  liberty, 
Niquet  ftirnished  them  the  means  of  proceeding  to  a  small  port  called  Concameau, 
and  by  his  recommendation  and  influence,  they  there  procured  a  boat  and  provi- 
aions,  and  thus  quitted  the  French  territory. 

After  being  eight  days  at  sea  in  this  open  boat  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where  they 
experienced  in  March  a  succession  of  rough  weather,  they  gave  themselves  up  as 
lost ;  for  they  determined  to  brave  the  elements  and  perish,  rather  than  risk  a 
second  trip  to  France.  When  in  this  dreadAiI  state  of  anxiety,  a  vessel  hove  in 
sight,  and  by  a  most  extraordinary  chance,  it  proved  to  be  the  privateer  Miquelo- 
nais,  again  commanded  by  their  old  friend  Niquet.  He  received  them  with  all 
his  former  kindness,  aqd  ordered  their  boat  to  be  hoisted  on  board,  giving  them 
every  comfort  that  he  could  supply  to  recruit  their  strength,  exhausted  as  they 
were  fVom  cold,  and  want  of  sleep.  He  then  desired  his  carpenter  to  raise  the 
boat  by  two  planks,  and  put  her  in  a  fit  condition  to  resist  the  sea.  Captain 
Niquet  then  promised  that  he  would  make  the  rock  Douvres,  and  pass  as  near 
Guernsey  as  he  safely  could,  putting  them  in  as  fair  away  as  possible  to  reach 
that  island.  On  the  2d  of  April,  he  took  the  English  brig  Alexander,  bound  from 
Falmouth  to  Vigo,  with  a  cargo  of  lead,  iron,  and  velvet.  The  vessel  was  sunk, 
but  before  that,  the  captain  took  all  the  velvet  out  of  her,  and  gave  it  as  a  present 
to  Mitchell  and  Mauger,  saying  that  it  would  in  some  degree  reward  them  for 
their  misfortunes. 

But  this  truly  noble-minded  Frenchman  was  not  able  to  perform  his  generous 
promise ;  for  while  passing  near  Brest,  he  was  seen  by  some  of  the  frigates  of  the 
British  squadron  then  blockading  that  port,  and  after  a  long  chase  he  was  taken 
by  the  Unicom  and  Stag,  and  carried  into  Plymouth.  Captain  Mauger,  having 
been  desifed  to  act  with  the  British  officer  who  took  charge  of  the  Miquelonais, 
arrived  in  her  at  Plymouth,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Lord  Keith,  then 
admiral  of  that  port,  who  offered  him  the  situation  of  master's  mate,  which  he  de- 
clined. Lord  Keith  procured  him  a  passage  in  the  scout.  Friends,  of  Jersey,  from 
which  he  landed  in  Guernsey  on  the  10th  of  April,  1813. 

Captain  Niquet  was  confined  in  Dartmoor  prison.  As  soon  as  Mitchell  was 
informed  of  it,  be  repaired  thither,  and  succeeded  in  assisting  him  to  make  his 
escape,  but  having  remained  too  lopg  at  one  of  the  inns  on  the  road,  they  were 
retaken  near  to  Exeter.  Niquet  was  conducted  back  to  his  old  quarters,  and 
Mitchell  stood  his  trial  at  the  assizes,  when  he  was  sentenced  to  seven  years 
transportation  to  Botany  Bay,  according  to  act  of  parliament.  On  representations 
being  made  to  government,  this  sentence  was  commuted  into  one  year's  detention 
in  Worcester  castle.  But,  from  causes  not  within  our  knowledge,  the  meritorious 
conduct  of  the  excellent  Niquet  was  either  unknown  to  the  ministers,  or  most 
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unkindly  passed  by,  for  be  remained  in  prison  till  tbe  termination  of  the  war,  and 
died  aljout  six  years  agone.  Mauger  had  left  for  Newfonndlaod,  bat  still,  as 
Mitchell  was  relieved  fhim  the  punishment  pronounced  on  him  by  the  Judge,  it 
appears  most  extraordinary  that  the  disinterested  French  fireemason  was  not  tent 
home  on  his  parole. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  palling  on  all  our  supporters  in  Guenuey  and 
Jersey,  to  persuade  their  seafaring  fnends,  who  served  during  the  late  waiydtlier 
in  merchantmen  or  in  privateers,  to  amuse  themselves  during  the  ensuing  winter 
months  in  recording  their  adventures,  and  we  are  sure  that  their  countiymdi  wffl 
read  them  with  pleasure.  There  ought  to  be  no  apathy  on  this  sulgect :  ve  koov 
that  the  materials  are  abundant,  and  if  our  correspondents  will  only  rouse  op 
sufficient  industry  to  collect  fiicts  and  dates,  we  will  cheerftdly  reduce  the  nairathe 
into  form. 
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No.  3.— DKBTOR  AND  CREDITOR. 

Tux  laws  at  present  in  force  and  administered  in  Guernsey  between  dddon  aat 
their  creditorsy  have,  within  the  last  thirteen  years,  undergone  many  importut 
changes ;  and  the  marked,  not  to  say  ui\iust,  distinctions  which  they  foniiefij 
made  between  natives  and  strangers,  with  regard  to  their  liability  to  arrest,  and 
privilege  of  renunciation,  are  now  all  but  totally  abolished 

All  persons,  whether  strangers  or  natives,  possessing  real  property  in  tbe  island, 
are  at  present  equally  liable  to  arrest  for  debts  due  on  promissory  notes,  lulls  o( 
exchange,  or  other  negociable  securities.  The  process  by  which  such  sneit  is 
made  is  a  warrant,  under  the  hand  of  the  bailiff,  or  his  Ueutenant,  or,  in  ibm 
absence,  under  the  hands  of  two  jurats,  permitting  the  creditor  to  srreit  tbe 
person  or  goods  of  the  debtor  for  tbe  sum  alleged  to  be  due,  which  writ  is  eiecotcd 
by  the  king  s  sheriff,  or  his  deputy,  or,  in  their  absence,  by  the  king's  sergeant, 
or  his  deputy. 

The  person  or  goods  of  a  stranger,  or  of  a  native  who  possesses  no  real  property, 
are  also  liable  to  be  arrested  for  simple  contract  debts ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  oatm 
possessed  of  real  property,  the  goods  only  can  be  arrested  for  such  debt 

The  person  and  goods  of  a  stranger  are  protected  from  arrest  in  all  csaei  of 
simple  book  debts,  contracted  out  of  the  jurisdiction,  until  such  stranger  bave 
acquired  a  settlement  on  the  island  by  a  constant  residence  of  a  year  and  adaj; 
provided,  however,  such  debt  be  not  due  on  a  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchsofe, 
or  other  negociable  security  ;  and  that  it  be  not  a  debt  arising  from  a  bond  or 
other  document  bearing  proof  of  its  being  due. 

No  arrest  of  the  person  can  take  place  except  for  sums  amounting  to  £5  5ie^ 
ling,  or  upwards  ;  and  it  must,  in  every  case,  be  fnunded  upon  an  affidavit  taken 
before  the  bailiff,  lieutenant-bailiff,  or  a  jurat  of  the  court. 

When  an  arrest  of  the  person  takes  place,  the  body  of  the  debtor  is  oommitted 
to  jail,  unless  he  can  produce  bail  for  his  appearance  at  any  time  he  may  be 
required,  which  bail  is  taken  by  the  officer  who  executes  the  writ. 

An  attachment  of  the  goods,  whether  of  a  stranger  or  native,  whether  for  oego* 
ciable  securities  or  simple  contract  debts,  may  be  made  for  any  sum,  and  it  need 
not  be  founded  upon  any  affidavit. 

When  goods  are  attached,  the  officer  who  executes  the  writ  makes  an  inventory 
of  them,  and  they  are  considered  in  his  custody  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  debtor 
is  commonly  left  in  possession  of  them  until  the  decision  of  the  case,  but  he  cannot 
exercise  any  act  of  ownership  over  them  beyond  the  mere  usufruct. 

The  person  and  goods  of  a  debtor  can  in  no  case  be  taken  together  in  ezecntioo 
for  the  same  debt :  the  creditor,  in  cases  where  the  person  is  liable,  may  wakt  his 
election  of  the  person  or  the  goods,  but  he  must  confine  himself  to  one  only.  U^ 
however,  after  having  made  his  election,  may,  under  a  special  pennissioa  of  tbe 
court — to  the  obtaining  of  which  permission  the  debtor  must  be  summoned  to  be 
present — release  the  person  and  attach  the  goods,  or  abandon  the  ^^fo^  sod 
arrest  the  person. 

A  debtor,  against  whom  a  writ  of  arrest  is  issued,  may  bail  either  his  goods  or 
his  person.  The  right  of  becoming  bail  was  formerly  confined  to  natives  possess- 
ing real  property;  but  It  is  now  extended  to  all  persons,  whether  Datires  or 
strangers,  who,  if  required  by  the  creditors  to  do  so,  can  prove  by  a  dedaraiioo 
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upon  oath)  that  the7  are  poaecwod  of  tafficient  property,  over  and  above  the  pay- 
ment of  their  own  debts,  to  answer  the  demand  of  the  dreditor,  and  that  one-half 
at  least  of  that  property  is  real  estate  within  the  island. 

The  bidl,  in  all  cases,  is  to  surrender  the  person  or  goods  of  the  debtor  at  any 
time  during,  or  at  the  close  of  the  suit,  or  to  pay  the  sum  awarded  to  the  creditor 
by  the  court. 

After  an  arrest  of  the  person  or  goods  has  been  made,  the  defendant  is  called 
upon,  by  summons,  to  attend  the  court  at  its  next  sitting,  generally  on  the  ensu- 
ing Saturday,  to  show  cause  why  the  arrest  should  not  be  confirmed.  If  the 
creditor  neglect  to  issue  such  summons,  the  defendant  has  a  right  to  turn  pliuntiff', 
and  to  summon  him  to  show  cause  why  the  arrest  should  not  be  set  aside,  and  in 
defhult  of  the  creditor's  answering  on  the  very  first  summons,  the  airest  is  so  set 
aside,  with  costs. 

In  all  proceedings  which  relate  to  arrests,  either  of  the  person  or  goods,  natives 
and  strangers  ar^  precisely  upon  the  same  footing  as  to  the  times  of  hearing  causes 
and  obtaining  judgment. 

Until  very  recently,  a  creditor  attaching  the  goods  of  his  debtor,  and  obtidning 
a  single  act  of  court  recording  such  attachment,  acquired  a  preference  upon  such 
goods  to  the  ftill  amount  of  his  claim,  over  all  the  other  creditors,  even  though 
such  attachment  should  so  shake  the  debtor's  credit  as  to  involve  him  in  iMmk- 
ruptcy.  This  custom — which  in  many  cases  proved  a  flagrant  injustice  to  credi- 
tors absent  firom  the  island,  who,  having  no  means  of  knowing  what  was  going  on 
here,  could  not  provide  for  their  own  security — is  said  to  have  been  founded 
upon  a  maxim  of  the  Norman  law :  **La  loi  tubvient  au  diligent,*' — a  maxim/ 
which,  however,  fhvouring  as  it  often  did  the  most  relentless  creditor  to  the  pr^u- 
dice  not  only  of  the  Indulgent,  but  of  those  who,  through  absence  from  the  island, 
were  incapable  of  helping  themselves,  might  with  greater  proprietv  have  been 
rendered :  **  LaUfi  svhvient  d  Vitnplacable,  et  icrtue  Vindulgent  et  I  impuiuant.*' 
The  class  of  creditors  who  in  general  suffered  most  ttom  its  effects,  were  those 
which  the  law  should  have  been  most  solicitous  to  protect,  namely,  English  houses 
furnishing  Guernsey  tradesmen  with  manufactured  and  other  goods.  They  were 
indeed  so  unprotected,  that  it  was  no  uncommon  circumstance,  when  a  bank- 
ruptcy took  place,  for  some  of  them  to  have  the  mortification  of  seeing  the 
produce  of  goods  which  they  had  Aimished,  but  had  not  been  paid  for,  applied  to 
liquidate  the  claims  of  fhvoured  creditors  to  the  exclusion  of  their  own. 

A  case  of  this  nature,  which  occurred  in  1834,  led  to  a  change  in  the  law.    It 
presented  itself  under  the  palpable  and  aggravated  form  of  a  fraudulent  attempt 
to  shut  out  a  body  of  English  creditors,  whose  claims  amounted  to  upwards  of 
j£5,000,  firom  all  participation  in  the  produce  of  a  linen  draper's  stock  which  them- 
selves had  furnished.    A  most  detennined  opposition,  however,  manifested  itself 
on  the  part  of  these  creditors,  who  forthwith  issued  a  commiiBsion  against  the 
debtor  in  the  English  bankrupt  court,  under  which  commission  they  appointed 
assignees  who,  step  by  step,  opposed  here  the  proceedings  of  the  parties  who 
claimed  a  preference,  and  expressed  their  decided  resolution  to  carry  the  question 
before  his  Mi^esty  in  council,  rather  than  submit  to  what  they  very  properly  held 
to  be  a  fiagrent  perversion  both  of  law  and  justice.    The  afihir  exciting  consider- 
able indignation  in  the  British  metropolis,  the  whole  trading  part  of  the  community 
here  were  so  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  that  threatened  Uieir  credit  in  the 
English  market  if  the  law  remained  unchanged,  as  to  Induce  our  chamber  of 
commerce  to  remonstrate  against  it ;  and  the  court,  alter  having  JudHdally  r^ected 
the  claim  of  preference  In  the  particular  case  referred  to,  ruled  legislatively  at  the 
chief  pleas  held  on  the  18th  January,  1886,  that  fW>m  thenceforth  no  registry 
against  real  property,  nor  act  of  court  recording  or  confirming  an  attachment 
against  personal  property,  acquired  within  a  fortnight  antecedently  to  an  insol- 
vency, should  entitle  the  creditor  to  any  pref^noe  on  such  property, — the  date  of 
9ucb  insolvency  to  be  snbsequently  decided  upon  by  the  court,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  case. 

It  may  sometimes  occur,  that  after  a  creditor  has  taken  his  option  to  attach  the 
goods,  he  may  apprehend  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  to  remove  himself 
out  of  the  jurisdiction,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  considerably  protracting 
the  suit,  by  compelling  the  creditor  to  have  the  king's  sergeant  appointed  as  the 
debtor's  representative  in  the  suit,  which  is  rather  a  tedious  process.  In  a  case  of 
this  nature,  the  creditor  is  allowed  to  arrest  the  person  of  the  defendant,  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  him  to  appoint  some  native  to  represent  his  person  in  the 
suit,  and  to  answer  in  his  stead,  in  the  event  of  his  leaving  the  island.  To  arrests 
jf  this  description,  natives,  even  though  possessing  real  property,  are  as  liable 
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as  strangera,  and  in  no  case  it  the  plaintiff  bound  to  fumiah  proof  of  £he  deleft- 
dant*B  intention  to  qnit  the  island. 

Thirty  years  was,  until  recently,  the  term  of  limitation  withfai  which  all  aetiou 
for  personal  debts,  or  other  demands  not  affecting  real  property,  were  to  be  huti- 
tuted.  This  term,  however,  being  universaTIy  admitted  to  be  inconvenienUy  loi^^ 
and  the  interests  of  trade  requiring  that  it  should  be  considerably  abridged,  t&e 
court,  at  tbe  last  chief  pleas,  held  in  April,  1B36,  passed  an  ordinance  to  tbe 
effect,  that  from  and  after  the  Ist  June  thenbe  next  ensuing,  the  right  to  institiite 
actions  for  the  recovery  of  personal  debts  or  demands — the  saioe  not  beng 
acknowledged  dther  in  writing  or  by  act  of  court — should  be  barred  by  tike  Isgst 
of  ten  years ;  and  that  with  regard  to  antecedently  created  debts  or  demandi, 
against  which  the  former  limitation  of  thirty  years  had  commenced,  bnt  for  tbe 
completion  of  which  limitation  upwards  of  ten  years  would  be  required  from  the 
Ist  June,  1896,  all  right  of  action  for  such  debts  or  demands  should  likewise  lie 
barred  by  the  lapse  of  ten  years  fhim  the  said  day. 

The  laws  which  obtain  in  Guernsey  in  relation  to  insolvent  debtors,  and  vbkb 
serve  as  substitutes  to  bankrupt  laws,  are  known  under  the  tdrms  cesfum  ud 
renunciation. 

Cession  is  the  privilege  which  an  insolvent  debtor,  actually  in  jail,  has  of  free- 
ing himself  fh>m  imprisonment,  on  giving  up  all  his  property  to  his  creditors,  asd 
promising  on  oath  to  pay  them  any  deficit  if  he  ever  has  it  in  his  power. 

Renunciation  is  the  giving  up  of  the  debtor*s  property,  in  favour  of  his  oreditois, 
without  any  promise  of  future  payment, — by  which  act  he  is  therefore  entireiy 
fVced,  not  only  from  the  particular  debt  or  debts  which  are  the  subject  of  tbe  suit, 
but  ttom  all  others  which  he  may  have  contracted  up  to  that  time.  Tbis  renmh 
elation  is  called  renanciation  volontairef  or  voluntary  renunciation,  as  distiogidsbed 
from  the  renonciatUm  par  loi  outrSe,  or  compulsory  renunciation,  of  wbicb  soae 
account  will  be  given  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  terms,  divisions,  and  jwbeisl 
proceedings  of  the  royal  court. 

Formerly,  the  privilege  of  cession  was  confined  to  natives,  and  that  of  reDooda- 
tion  to  natives  possessed  of  real  property  ;  but  as  the  acquisition  of  the  smalifft 
fractional  portion  of  real  property  entitled  the  debtor  to  the  benefit  of  renaoeur 
tion,  and  as  reserved  rents  on  estates  are  deemed  as  fully  r^  property  as  the 
lands  or  houses  on  which  they  are  due,  an  insolvent  debtor,  contemplalio^  a 
failure,  had  only  to  purchase  so  trifling  a  portion  of  rent  as  the  sixth  part  of  & 
bushel  of  wheat,  in  order  to  his  being  deemed  a  possessor  of  real  proper^,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  renounce.  The  practice  of  cession,  in  process  of  time,  there- 
fore g^ve  way  to  the  more  extensive  effect  of  renunciation,  and  so  matters  eooti* 
nued  until  1825,  when,  by  an  order  in  council,  dated  the  20th  December  of  tbi 
year,  several  important  regulations  were  established  in  relation  to  the  iiiode<rf 
administering  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

At  present  all  natives,  whether  possessed  of  real  property  or  not,  and  all  Britah 
sultjects  having  resided  in  the  island  a  year  and  a  day,  who  offer  to  reDoa&ce 
before  they  are  imprisoned  for  debt,  are  alike  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  renundatioo. 

The  benefit  of  cession  may  be  granted  to  the  same  classes  of  indiriduals,  vkea 
imprisoned  for  debt,  and  immediately  after  hearing  the  creditor  or  creditan>  it 
whose  suit  tney  are  in  prison. 

Although  a  debtor  actually  in  jail  can  have  only  the  benefit  of  cession  extesded 
to  him,  this  must  be  understood  to  relate  only  to  tbe  claims  of  the  creditors  vbo 
have  arrested  his  person  ;  for,  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  all  his  other  creditors, 
he  may  be  admitted  to  take  the  benefit  of  renunciation. 

To  all  others — for  instance  to  aliens,  and  to  British  sutyects  who  have  not 
resided  a  yeai*  and  a  day  in  the  island — the  benefit  of  cession  may  be  alloved, 
after  an  imprisonment  of  three  months,  and  provided  no  fraud  is  apparezit 

In  cases  where  the  creditor  shows  a  suffident  reason^  the  period  of  imprisoo- 
ment  antecedent  to  the  admission  of  the  debtor  to  the  benefit  of  cession  lo^h^ 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  prolonged  to  two  years. 

On  a  debtot*s  praying  to  be  alloweKoi  the  bendftt  of  renunciation  or  cesdoo,  tbe 
action  on  which  he  may  happen  to  be  sued  is  postponed  for  a  month,  and  a  pro- 
visional committee,  composed  of  three  of  the  principal  creditors  resident  io  t» 
island,  is  appointed  by  the  court,  (generally  without  the  concurrence  or  knowledge 
of  such  creditors,  a  circumstance  that  often  leads  to  the  appointment  of  persoos 
unwilling  of  unable  to  serve,)  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  charge  of  tbe  a^tori 
property, — to  receive  from  him,  within  four  days,  and  in  presence  of  a  jurat  of  iw 
court  appointed  to  act  as  commissioner,  a  statement  of  his  debts  and  assets,  to  tb« 
tfuth  of  which  he  is  bound  to  subscribe  npon  oath, — to  convene,  by  vum  <>' 
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3ub1ic  notice  in  the  local  papeiBy  a:gwienil  nieeting:  of  the  creditors,  which  is  held 
jnder  the  presidency  of  the  commlflmoner,  and  at  which  the  debtor  is  examined 
touching  the  nature  of  his  debts,  assets,  and  the  causes  of  his  insolvency,  and 
i  permanent  committee  is  appointed  to  take  charge  of  his  property.  After  these 
ronnalities  have  been  attended  to,  notice  is  again  given,  by  means  of  the  local 
newspapers,  that  the  debtor  on  a  g^ven  day — generally  the  fourth  Saturday  after 
tiis  request  to  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  renunciation  or  cession — will  present 
limiself  at  the  bar  of  the  court  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  that  request,' so  that 
such  of  them  as  wish  to  oppose  it  may  be  present  to  state  their  olyections. 

After  hearing  the  creditors,  if  any  present  t^mselves,  the  debtor  against  whom 
nothing  appears  to  the  contrary,  is  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  renunciation.  But 
ivhen  there  are  reasons  to  the  contraiy,  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court, 
the  debtor  may  be  admitted  only  to  the  benefit  of  cession.  And  in  cases  of  evident 
Traad,  the  court  may  refuse  the  benefit  of  either.  B . 


THE  LATE  BILLET  D  ETAT. 


rHE  address  of  the  States  to  his  Excellency  Mi^or-General  Ross,  inserted  below, 
s  a  grateful  and  becoming  testimony  to  the  yaluable  services  rendered  by  the 
governor  to  all  classes  of  our  inhabitants  during  his  successful  administration, 
rhe  public  acts  of  men  in  office,  however  useful  to  the  eoramunity,  are  not  the 
t»e8t  criteria  by  which  moral  character  ought  to  be  judged ;  but  when  these  are 
accompanied  by  the  quiet  and  unobtmsive  exercise  of  the  private  virtues,  the 
latitude  of  a  nation  is  as  spontaneous,  as  universal.  Justice  requires  us  to  say 
that  General  Ross  is  entitled  to  this  united  praise ;  and  that  he  has  won  the  undi- 
ir I  ded  homage  of  Guemseymen  by  displaying  energy  when  their  privileges  required 
protection,  and  allowing  his  prerogative  to  slumber,  when  their  comforts  and 
interests  were  best  served  by  repose.  His  activity  shone  fbrth  in  the  cases  of  the 
Tbolera,  the  com  trade,  and  the  tithe  commutation ;  his  moderation  is  attested 
by  the  lenity  with  which  he  has  enforced  militia  duty.  In  war,  a  gallant  soldier ; 
in  peace,  an  able  administrator ;  rewarded  by  his  sovereign  with  niilitary  honours, 
ind  the  command  of  a  regiment ;  he  leaves  our  shores  with  the  approbation  of 
the  wbe,  the  esteem  of  the  good,  the  gratitude  of  the  poor,  and  the  hearty  and 
sincere  good  wishes  of  the  whole  population. 

To  His  ExcBLLENCT  Major-Geiteral  Ros6,  Lieut. -Governor 

OF  GUBRNSBT. 

Sir, — The  States  of  Guernsey,  assembled  on  the  occasion  of  your  approaching 
leparture,  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Excellency  of  their  continued  respect  and 
ittachment.  They  contemplate  with  feelings  of  a  conflicting  nature  the  separa- 
tion about  to  take  place ;  with  those  of  regret  for  the  loss  they  will  sustain — of 
latisfaction  for  th?  attainment  of  that  reward  which  your  services  so  justly  merit. 

They  look  back,  however,  with  unmixed  pleasiure  to  eight  years  of  uninterrupted 
tuinnony ;  to  the  number  of  good  services  rendered  to  the  island  during  that 
period ;  and  to  the  part  taken  by  your  Excellency  in  procuring  the  late  increase 
:o  the  benefices  of  the  parochial  clergy,  as  well  as  the  substitution  of  a  payment  to 
:hem  in  lieu  of  tithes  on  fish,  both  out  of  a  fVind  before  lost  to  the  island,  and  the 
atter  to  the  great  relief  of  one  of  its  most  industrious  classes.  So  long  a  course 
)f  good  government  on  one  side,  of  prosperity  to  the  community,  its  natural 
-esult,  on  the  other,  calls  forth  firom  that  community  the  expression  of  its  gra- 
titude. 

In  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guernsey,  the  States  do  therefore  present 
heir  grateful  thanks  to  your  Excellency,  and  with  them  a  piece  of  plate,  of  which 
:hey  request  the  acceptance  as  a  faint  token  of  their  good  wishes,  and  affectionate 
*emembrance.  In  the  name  of  the  States. 

(Signed  by  the  Committee.) 

Of  the  dispute  between  the  Banks  and  the  States,  we  abstain,  at  least  for  the 
^resent,  to  take  any  particular  notice.  We  lament  that  any  such  collision  should 
lave  disturbed  the  harmony  of  Uie  island,  and  hoping  that  all  differences  may  be 
iiuicably  aiiUusted  by  the  finance  committee,  we  deem  it  prudent  to  decline  any 
observation  on  the  existing  controversy,  which  might  add  more  fliel  to  the  fiames 
already  kindled. 


SARNIAN  MELODIES. 


No.  S.~THX  CA8KST8. 

Thb  Mtttng  sun  with  lereUM  imy 

Shines  brightly  on  the  western  ware, 
DiAising  o*er  the  brlnf  spray, 

Tints  socfa  as  rainbow  nerer  gave. 
And  sheds  a  beam  of  parting  light 
On  Nolrmont*s  sands,  and  Flelnheaome'te  height. 
And  Michael's  castle  grey,  with  antiqae  tracery  dight. 

All  radiant  glows  the  sea  serene. 

Far  tx>  the  pale  horizon's  verge- 
Where  Casket's  dreadfiil  ledge  is  seen. 

With  Its  fldnt  streak  of  whitening  snrge; 
As  mahlng  past  the  craggy  steep. 
The  wildly  dreling  cnnents  sweep. 
And  in  the  deepest  calm  their  restless  toimoil  keep. 

Ye  dismal  rodis  I  in  Ocean  wide. 

Have  ye  thus  lone  for  ever  stood  i 
Or  did  some  earthquake's  force  divide. 

And  fling  your  firagmenti  on  the  flood  ? 
Or  were  ye  flrom  some  Island  rent. 
Or  were  ye  hills,  when  ocean's  poift 
Ro^'d  ftom  their  hanging  beds  and  drawn'd  some  continent 

Now  bid  yon  warm  and  cloudless  sky, 

Yon  bruliant  ocean's  sonshfaie  change; 
Bid  sudden  Ikncy's  roving  eye. 

O'er  Winter's  horrid  shadowy  range, 
Poortaray  the  monntain>heavtng  ntain. 
With  whirlwinds  laah'd,  and  black  witt  rain, 
'Nealh  gloomy  douds  that  mourn  this  lovely  night  in  vain. 

When  from  their  bed  the  waves  are  cast. 

The  lightning's  glance  on  ttiem  Is  ttirown. 
And  twixt  the  pauses  of  the  Mast 

Is  heard  the  crashing  thunder's  moan. 
And  headlong  from  the  boundless  West 
Hie  billows  heave  their  giant  crest. 
What  cnrdUng  horrors  then  must  on  the  Catkets  rest ! 

But  when  before  yon  beacons  Idas'd, 

To  guide  the  stranger  on  his  way. 
And  o'er  the  desert  waters  rais'd 

Afltf  the  Ufis-inneserving  ray; 
S'er  yet  yon  triple  tow'rs  defied. 
The  howling  winds,— the  raging  tide— 
And  rear'd  their  heads  on  high  in  aU-contemning  pride ; 

Could  we,  disastrous  recks  I  explore 

-   Yoor  awful  di^pths,— their  leaves  unfold. 

Scenes  should  we  rnd,  that  evermore. 

In  harrowing  numbers  might  be  told ; 
Strains  tbat  In  thought  should  waft  us  there. 
The  struggling  marinen*  cries  to  hear, 
Th'elements'  heedless  roar,— destruction  and  despair. 

Full  ridi  and  plenteous  was  the  prey 
Engnlph'd  then  'neath  your  breakers  hoarse  •, 

But  never  as  that  fatal  day, 
(Long  ages  since  have  held  their  course,) 

When  with  the  flower  of  Normandy, 

Young  William  breath'd  his  latest  sigh. 

And  helpless  sunk,  amid  your  gnigUng  waves  to  die. 

And  oft  on  you  the  bark  was  thrown. 

Fraught  with  the  wealth  of  Eastern  dhnes. 
And  countless  luxuries  unknown, 

TO  the  rude  natives  of  those  titmes. 
But  man  with  persevering  skill. 
Hath  quelled  your  sterner  powers  of  III, 
And  triumphantly  reared  yon  trc^hy  of  Ma  will. 

Then  dash  along  wild  western  wave. 

Upon  the  Casket's  iron  shore,— 
Tumultuous  too  the  Swinge  may  rave,— 

And  through  the  Race  me  currents  roar 
Then  onwards,  still,  dark  biUows  bound. 
And  hoarser  yet,  ye  rocks,  resound. 
Huge  bulwark  of  the  deep  I  to  fence  the  Isles  around. 

Yet  all  must  pass  your  dread  defiles 

■re  they  attain  these  Southern  skies, 
And  boldly  toU  theb  fearfU  miles 

To  win  the  Island  Paradiie: 
As  poets  feigned,  in  classic  lore. 
Hell's  portals  must  be  crossed,  before 
Tne  blessed  shade  could  reach  Elysium's  happy  shore. 


9.   BARBET,  FBIirTER,   KBW-STRBET,   OUERNSBT. 
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ON   THE   CONSTRUCTION    OF   PARLIAMENT. 


If  the  different  classes  of  a  communiiy  had  a  clear  apprehension  of  their 
true  interests,  each  would  be  convinced  that  its  own  particular  interests 
are  best  promoted  by  those  means  which  tend  in  the  greatest  degree  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  whole.  Ignorance,  however,  by  preventing 
men  from  perceiving  the  links  by  which  the  interests  of  a  community 
are  bound  together,  has  generally  given  rise  to  a  very  different  train  of 
thinking ;  and  the  various  classes  of  a  community  have  been  led  to 
imagine  that  the  best  way  to  promote  their  respective  interests  was  to 
obstruct  the  interests  of  every  other  class.  The  prejudices  thus  origi- 
nating with  ignorance  have  been  so  confirmed  by  the  arts  of  designing 
men,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  reason  to  eradicate  them.  Legis- 
lators, in  general,  have  not  been  wiser  than  the  people  for  whom  they 
had  to  frame  laws.  Almost  every  legislator  has  had  his  favourite  class, 
whom  he  resolved  to  exalt  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest.  All  history  is 
full  of  this  perversion  of  justice.  The  Brahminical  creed  divided  the 
whole  population  into  four  classes,  and  declared  that  their  relative  rights 
and  duties  should  continue  throughout  all  generations,  as  they  were 
originally  constituted.  Among  the  Persians,  a  peculiar  class  alone 
were  allowed  to  ride  on  horseback.  Among  the  Romans,  tradesmen 
were  degraded  in  order  to  exalt  the  profession  of  husbandmen.  Under 
the  old  government  of  France,  the  industrious  classes  of  the  community 
were  insulted  and  oppressed  in  order  to  accumulate  wealth  and  honours 
on  the  military  and  ecclesiastical  orders.  Even  those  who  have  followed 
different  modes  of  productive  industry  have  in  a  similar  manner  endea- 
voured to  aggrandize  themselves  by  mutual  encroachment  on  each 
other ;  and  their  designs  have  been  as  ignorandy  abetted  by  legislators. 
It  is  to  this  spirit  of  pursuing  individual  interests  to  the  detriment  of 
Vol.  II.— No.-^.  17 
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general  interests,  that  we  may  attribute  the  numerous  restrictioiiB  on  firee 
trade,  that  impoverish  nations  as  well  as  individuals. 

The  history  of  parliament,  both  in  its  construction  and  in  its  acts, 
affords  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of  these  opinions.  Its  members 
have  always  been  elected  on  an  exclusive  principle,  and  their  measures 
have  ever  tended  to  sacrifice  public,  to  private,  good.  We  bdieve  that 
no  reeord  exists  containing  90  foul  a  iim9  of  folly  and  injoslice,  as  the 
parliamentary  statutes,  promulgated  by  what  Casdereagh  so  delighiel 
in  calling  tlie  ^'  collective  wisdom."  Nor  is  this  extraordinarfy  whoi 
we  consider,  first,  that  the  meml^ers  legislated  for  their  own  penooal 
interests ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  vast  majority  were  totally  incompetent, 
from  want  of  knowledge,  to  take  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  viev 
of  any  intricate  question.  Thus  it  is  that  the  modems  have  inherited 
a  legacy  of  blunders,  and  that  the  whole  time  of  the  reformed  pariisr 
ment  has  been  devoted,  and  must  continue  to  be  devoted,  to  jremodel- 
ling  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 

As  the  acts  of  a  parliament  will  almost  entirely  depend  an  its  cchh 
9tructioB»  we  propose^  in  this  article,  to  offer  some  general  remarks  on 
the  qualifications  both  of  the  electors  and  the  members,  and  in  order  to 
give  greater  perspicuity  to  the  su^ect,  we  shall  slightly  sketch  the  more 
prominent  features  of  our  legislative  assemblies,  from  their  origiiial 
foundation  down  to  the  enactment  of  the  reform  bill. 

When  William  had  gained  the  victory  of  Hastily  he  marched 
towards  London,  and  founds  like  other  conquerors,  an  easy  passi^  to 
the  throne,  when  the  prinoe  is  slain  and  his  army  defeated.  The  Ei^^lidi 
ofiered  him  the  peaceable  possession  of  a  crown  which  he  was  is  a 
condition  to  have  Beizjsd  by  force,  rather  choosing  to  see  the  brows  of 
the  victor  encircled  with  a  crown  than  with  a  helmet,  and  wiahing 
rather  to  be  governed  by  the  sceptre  than  the  sword.  He  was,  acooni- 
ingly,  installed  with  aU  the  ^olenmities  of  the  Saxon  coronation,  aad 
immediately  afterwards  annihilated  all  those  laws  which  these  solenmi- 
ties  were  instituted  to  perpetuate.  He  at  once  established  the  fiendal 
system  of  Normandy,  the  only  one  he  imderstood ;  he  divided  all  the 
lands  of  England  into  knights*  fees,  to  be  hoklen  of  himself  by  Biilitaiy 
tenure;  and  as  not  one  of  thq  English  had  any  share  in  this  general 
distribution,  their  estates  being  forfeited  on  account  of  tkeir  adherooce 
to  Harold,  and  by  subsequent  rebellions  it  is  plain  they,  could  have  had 
no  political  importance,  since  none  but  the  vassals  of  the  crown  had 
seats  in  the  fendal  parliament.  At  thia  period  tixete  waa  but  one  legis- 
lative assembly,  in  which  the  temporal  and  spiritual  barons  sat,  not 
because  they  had  the  normnal  title  of  peers  of  ihe  realm,  as  is  the  case 
in  modem  times,  but  because  they  held  their  estates  "  per  baroniam,'' 
bjf  the  tenure  of  hanmy^  an  obligation  which  compelled  them  to  serve 
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the  king  in  hh  wti^  p^vonallj  and  with  their  retainers ;  or  in  other 
woTd%  on  oondition  of  their  being  taxed  to  pay  the  standing  arm  j  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  their  Itods.  That  obligation  has  ceased ,  bat  the 
privilege  of  legislation  remains ;  they  still  have  the  benefit  of  the  bond, 
bat  are  released  from  its  conditions. 

To  these  tenures  in  eapiUf  from  which  legislative  power  was  derived, 
many  other  incidents  were  attadied  deteriorating  their  valne,  and  they 
were  liable  to  escheat  and  forfeiture.  The  ambition  of  William  was  not 
satisfied  with  a  crown,  while  his  authority  was  limited  by  his  powerful 
barons.  He  devised  every  expedient  to  reduce  their  influence,  by  con- 
fiscating their  edtates^  and,  before  he  died,  the  English  had  the  melan- 
choly pleasure  of  seeing  that  his  heavy  hand  pressed  as  hard  on  the 
HotmoM  as  on  themselves.  His  successors  followed  his  example,  till 
at  last  this  struggle  terminated  in  the  reign  of  John,  when  the  barons, 
€H>mpelled  to  msike  common  cause,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  people, 
extorted  the  great  charter  at  Runny mede.  Had  not  the  evil  been  here 
arrest^  the  barons  themselves  must,  one  by  one,  have  dropped  like 
fallii^  stats  into  the  centre  of  power,  and  the  aristocracy  been  swallowed 
up  in  an  unlimited  monarchy.  The  people,  already  trained  to  subjection, 
would  have  been  an  easy  prey  to  the  prince  in  'the  meridian  of  his 
authority ;  and  despotism,  encircled  by  an  army  of  mercenaries,  would 
have  scattered  terror  among  a  nation  of  slaves. 

But  though  the  great  charter  liberated  the  nation  from  the  tyranny 
of  one  man^  it  conferred  no  substantial  freedom  on  the  masses.  The 
bafonial  siristocracy  alone  felt  the  immediate  and  direct  benefit  of  that 
great  measure.  Yet  was  it  the  precursor  of  English  liberty,  as  it  now 
exists,  not  from  any  volition  of  the  peers  of  those  days,  but  from  die 
ettdct  of  circumstances  which  they  never  foresaw.  Our  next  point, 
therefore^  is  to  show  by  what  steps  the  democracy  of  England,  without 
being  drawn  forth  into  personal  action,  were  enabled  io  act  with  more 
than  physical  force ;  in  what  manner  they  acquired  a  political  mint  in 
which  they  could  deposit  the  privileges  gradually  acquired,  and  into 
which  every  future  accumulation  of  powers,  flowing  from  increase  of 
property  and  the  thriving  arts  of  peace,  might  silently  and  imperceptibly 
fall,  gently  bringing  down  the  scale  without  convulsing  the  balance. 

**  In  the  early  times  of  our  legal  constitution,"  says  Bkckstone,  ^'  the 
king^s  greater  barons,  who  had  a  large  extent  of  territory  held  under 
the  crown,  granted  out  frequently  smaller  manors  to  inferior  persons,  to 
be  belden  (^themselves,  which  do,  therefore,  now  continue  to  be  held 
under  a  superior  lord,  who  is  called,  in  such  cases,  the  lord  paramount 
over  all  these  manors ;  and  his  seignory  is  frequently  termed  an  honour, 
not  a  manor,  especially  if  it  has  belonged  to  an  ancient  feudal  baron,  or 
been  at  any  time  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.    In  imitation  whereof. 
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these  inferior  lords  began  to  carve  ont  and  giant  to  otherB  still  move 
minute  estates,  to  be  held  as  of  themselves,  and  were  so  proceeding 
downwards,  ad  inJinUumy  till  the  superior  lords  observed,  that  by  thk 
method  of  subinfeudation  they  lost  all  their  feudal  profits  of  waT^upe, 
marriages,  and  escheats,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  mene  or 
middle  lords,  who  were  the  immediate  superiors  of  the  terre4eiuaU,  or 
him  who  occupied  the  land ;  and  also  that  the  mesne  lords  diemflelTo 
were  so  impoverished  thereby,  that  they  were  disaUed  fiom  peribnniig 
their  services  to  their  own  superiors."* 

To  remedy  these  inconveniences,  a  law  was  passed  in  the  eightonA 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  commonly  called  Quia  ennptom 
terrarum.    By  this  act  the  people  were  allowed  to  dispose  of  Aw 
estates,  but  the  original  tenure  was  made  to  follow  the  land  throng  til 
its  alienations ;  consequently,  when  the  king's  immediate  vassal  diiidid 
his  property,  by  sale,  into  smaller  baronies,  the  purchaser  had,  froa 
thenceforward,  no  feudal  connection  with  the  seller,  but  hdd  hamt- 
diately  from  the  king,  according  to  the  ancient  tensie  of  the  land;  and 
if  these  purchasers  alienated  to  others  the  lands  so  purchased,  sdD  die 
tenure  continued  and  remained  in  the  land.    The  great  barons  were 
very  urgent  to  have  this  law  passed,  that  the  lands  vhich  they  had  wM 
before  the  act  might  not  be  liable  to  subinfeudation,  but  might  retonito 
themselves  by  escheats,  on  fidlure  of  heirs,  or  by  forfeiture,  in  emsd 
felony;  but  they  did  not  foresee  that  the  multiplicatioii  of  dieiroYii 
body  would,  in  the  end,  annihilate  its  consequences,  and  raise  up  a  oev 
order  in  the  state  :    indeed,  the  tenancies  in  capite  were  incresEmg 
rapidly  before  this  act;  for,  when  a  large  barony  escheated,  or  vts 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  it  was  generally  divided,  and  granted  to  more 
than  one  occupant ;  and  frequently  these  baronies  descended  to  sevenl 
females,  who  inherited  as  co-partners.    It  was  in  consequence  of  diis 
multiplication  of  tenures  m  capite  that  the  smaller  barons  were  son- 
moned  per  vicecomiteSf  and  not  like  the  greater  ones,  as  early  as  tlie 
reign  of  king  John, — ^their  numbers  being  too  great  to  address  writs  to 
them  all ;  but  this  multiplication  would  probably  never  have  produced 
a  genuine  house  of  conmions  without  the  operation  of  this  tet,  bb  the 
following  remark  will  make  more  apparent 

We  have  already  stated  that  every  tenant  in  capite  had  a  seat  in  tbe 
legislative  assembly,  by  virtue  of  this  tenure.  Now,  when  the  system 
of  subinfeudation  was  introduced,  and  the  construction  given  to  tlie 
statute.  Quia  emptorea  terrarum,  began  to  woric  its  effects,  it  is  phin 
that  the  tenants  in  capite  must  have  numerically  increased  to  a  Ttft 
amount,  as  an  estate,  originally  held  by  a  single  individual,  would  be 
parcelled  out  among  several  holders,  and  each  of  these  became  at  oace 

*  Commentaries,  vol.  2,  p.  91. 
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invested    with    parliamentary  privileges.      This  is  an  extraordinaiy 
example  of  the  small  foresight  of  ambitious  politicians^  who,  negleeting 
all  fixed  {iriBciples  of  government,  enact  laws  to  suit  their  own  personal 
advantage,  or  to  meet  the  pressure  of  immediate  exigencies.    Edward, 
and  his  barons,  hj  this  device,  monopolized,  it  is  true,  all  the  feudal 
sovereignties,  and  prevented  their  vassals'  from  becoming  lords*  like 
themselves ;  but  though  they  preserved  the  profits  of  escheats,  forfei- 
tures, wardships,  and  of  the  other  feudal  incidents,  they  purchased  them 
at  a  dear  rate,  for,  by  extending  legislative  power,  they  laid  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  their  own  authority,  or  at  least  to  that  of  their  descendants. 
The  tenants  in  eapite^  who  had  a  right  to  be  summoned  to  parliament, 
now  became  so  numerous,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  alienation  of 
the  king's  vassals,  whose  immense  territories  were  divisible  into  many 
less  baronies,  that  it  became  utterly  impossible  for  them  all  to  transact 
business  in  one  assembly,  even  had  it  been  held  in  the  open  air.    The 
feudal  peers  had,  in  fiict,  become  the  people,  by  repeated  and  minute 
subinfeudations.    The  idea  of  repre$enkUian  thus  necessarily  arose  f 
and  the  feudal  and  personal  privileges  now  were  changed  into  natural 
and  corporate  privileges. — This  period  of  our  annals  is  one  of  tiie  most 
important  epochs  in  the  history  of  constitutional  freedom.    It  is  very 
probable,  that  burgage  tenure  first  gave  the  idea  of  a  representation  of 
the  smaller  barons ;  for  when  the  king  enfranchised  a  town,  and  gave  it 
lands  out  of  the  royal  demesne,  this  instantiy  made  the  corporation  a 
tenant  in  capite;  but,  as  the  corporation  could  not  sit  in  parliament,  it 
elected  a  burgess.    It  was  in  consequence  of  this  burgage  tenure,  or 
tenancy  in  eapite  of  a  corporation,  that  the  rotten  boroughs,  such  as 
Oatton  and  old  Sarum,  formerly  sent  two  members  to  parliament,  while 
the  opulent  and  populous  towns  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham  were 
unrepresented. 

Thus  then  it  appears  that  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  lord»  spiri-* 
tual,  who  still  sit  in  parliament  as  tenants  m  eapite^  are  the  only  remains 
of  the  genuine  feudal  territorial  peerage ;  for,  when  the  tenants  in  eapite 
became  numerous  and  poor,  such  an  alloy  was  mixed  with  the  ancient 
original  nobility,  that  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  have  allowed  tenure 
in  chief  to  convey  any  longer  a  personal  honour  and  privilege ;  the 
peerage,  therefore,  no  longer  passed  with  the  fief,  but»  from  being  terri- 
torial and  official,  became  personal  and  honorary ;  yet,  as  tenure  in 
chief  vFas  still,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  feudal  system,  a  legislative 
title,  although  its  exercise  was  no  longer  personally  practicable,  in 
consequence  of  the  multiplication  of  royal  holdings,  a  representative 
system  was  naturally  adopted. 

The  feudal  aristocracy,  thus  .expanded,  changed  by  degrees  into  & 
democracy,  and  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  government  would  havj» 
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been  utterly  extinguishedy  (on  frtlure  of  the  peera  by  preB6ription,)  if 
the  crown  had  not  preserved  it,  by  oonforing  on  a  few,  by  iifimwial 
investiture,  an  hereditary  right  of  legislation  in  the  room  of  that  te#ritD> 
rial  peerage  that  had  branched  out  and  become  a  popular  right.  Tbk 
produced  a  great  change  in  the  orders  of  the  state,  for  the  feudal 
age,  after  having  produced  the  house  of  commons,  continued  to 
and  struggle  with,  the  prerogative,  as  a  democracy,  in  the  same 
that  it  had  resisted  it  before  as  an  aristocratical  body;  whereas,  the 
mmiarchieal  peerage,  which  sprung  up  on  the  decay  of  the  feiidalt  if 
merely  an  emanation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  interested  in  the  mpport 
of  the  crown,  from  which  it  derives  its  lustre  and  its  power,  and  has  no 
connection  with  the  feudal  system  which  conferred  no  legislatiFe  ri^itB 
but  by  tenure  m  capito,  which  tenure,  diffiised  among  the  mmltifde, 
constituted  the  house  of  commons. 

And  here  two  considerations  present  themselves.  It  is  olear,  ia  Ae 
first  place,  that  the  constitution  of  Britain,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  the 
ture  of  wisdom,  but  of  accident ;  and  that  our  ancestors  are  in  no 
entitled  to  those  panegyrics  on  their  sagacity  which  unlearned 
are  so  fond  of  heaping  on  their  memory.  In  the  next  phice,  il  ii 
that  things  have  been  brought  into  their  present  form,  by 
revolutions  working  silently,  but  surely.  Hence,  we  conclude  diat  ikt 
vital  principle  of  the  constitution  is  change :  if  it  became  statinnaiy,  it 
would  languirii,  and  soon  retrograde ;  it  possesses  within  itsdf  aa 
elasticity,  which,  if  not  rudely  repressed,  can  adapt  itself  to  all  Ae 
numeroas  alterations  which  time  and  circumstances  are  ipcifssawtly 
producing  among  the  tastes,  and  habits,  and  wants,  and  opinioos  of  Ab 
people.  We  apprehend  that  we  are  now  treading  on  the  threshold  sf 
one  of  those  periodical  epochs  of  our  constitutional  history  which  haw 
been  of  so  frequent  recurrence  in  former  ages,  and  on  the  prohafale 
results  we  shall  oBtr  a  few  reflections. 

It  is  a  debateable  question,  whether  the  office  of  king  should  be  here- 
ditary or  elective.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  respooflMe 
trust  should  descend  from  fadier  to  son,  because  tabnts  and  virtaea  are 
not,  in  their  nature,  transmissible.  But  the  office  of  king,  especially 
under  the  peciiliar  oonstitailion  of  Britain,  appeare  to  be  an  exception  la 
the  rule,  for  the  following,  among  other,  reasons. 

First.  Because  the  worst  evil  that  can  befidl  a  state  is  a  disputed 
succession.  The  civil  wars  in  England  between  thehonses  of  York  and 
lAucaster;  those  of  theLeagne  in  Ranee  against  Henry  the  Fourth; 
and  the  partition  and  ultimate  extinction  of  the  kingdom  of  Pohmd,  are 
awful  warnings  against  the  system  of  elective  monardiy.  But  when  die 
line  of  suooession  is  distinctly  mari^ed,  ambition  is  deprived  of  hope, 
and  faction  loses  oourage,  for  the  most  daring  will  fear  to  disturb  die 
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■ettleiiMiit  at  the  eertaiA  risk  of  antrdiyy  and  with  a  doubtfttl  chance  of 
sacoeflft.  The  grand  argument^  therefdre^  in  favout  of  the  hereditary 
character  of  the  kitigly  ottce  is  the  seo^t^  it  affords  against  intestine 
commotion, — an  advantage  parathount  to  all  6dier  considerations. 

Secondly*    Very  little  dttiger  is  to  be  ajsprehendM  from  the  nhdue 
exereise  of  tibe  royid  prerogative  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion. 
In  thoee  rude  times  when  die  king  enforced  his  pleaiiure  by  the  sword^ 
the  title  of  hereditaiy  descent  waft  a  crying  evil ;  but  those  days  are 
passed,  and  th^  move  education  sjireads  itself  amoAg  the  masses,  the 
more  im^obable  Ll  theif  re<$urranoe.    It  is  only  by  the  diffusion  of 
sound  knowledge  that  men  can  be  made  acquainted  with  their  duties 
and  their  rights,  and  when  that  knowledge  is  possessed  by  the  great 
majority  of  a  nation,  the  quiet  expression  of  it  soon  puts  to  flight  both 
regiments  of  infantry  and  squadrons  of  cavalry.  Great  Britain  is  rapidly 
approaching  to  that  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  virtue,  when  the 
amile  of  a  peer,  or  the  craft  of  a  demagogue^  will  be  equally  valueless 
and  inoperative.    Now,  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  toyal  family 
alone  would  linger  behind  the  rest  dTthe  world  in  the  march  of  mental 
impfofoiient;  for,  though  it  has  hitherto  been  the  misfortune  of  princes 
to  be  surrounded  by  kilaves  and  sycophants,  yet  their  reigu  milst  ter- 
minate  when  the  spifit  of  the  age  beooines  decidedly  intellectual* 
Kings  once  thought  that  they  ruTed  by  divine  right;  that  they  person^ 
ally  constituted  the  state ;  that  their  caprice  was  equivalent  to  law  $  and 
that  the  masses  were  simply  bom  to  be  the  slaves  of  their  pleasures. 
These  dreams  are  now  diss^ted,  because  public  opinion  has  seized 
hold  on  the  immutable  truth  of  all  pow^r  being  delegated^  and  there- 
fore of  all  poWer  bdng  a  tmst«    If  we  consider  the  notions  entertained 
of  the  royal  prerogative  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  and  contrast  them 
with  the  ideaa  now  held  on  the  same  subject,  we  may  conclude  diat  our 
kings  will  still  farther  relax  their  pretensions  in  obedience  to  die  spirit 
of  tbeage^    Since,  then,  hereditary  succession  ia  the  office  of  Ae  chief 
magistrate  secures  a  country  against  the  chances  of  civil  war,  and  since 
thera  is  no  danger  to  be  q^prebraded  from  the  undue  exeroise  of  the 
royal  prerogative  in  the  present  state  of  Britain,  utiUty  recommends  in 
'  the  strongest  terms  the  preference  of  hereditary  over  elective  monarchy. 
But  though  we  would  preserve  intact  the  present  rights  of  the  crown, 
we  would  earnestly  reconmiend  many  alterations  in  the  construction  of 
both  houses  of  parliambent;  and,  firat,  let  us  notice  the  peerage.    We 
have  already  explained  the  ancient  qualification  of  a  legislator,  to  which 
we  now  add  a  ritort  remarik  firom  the  learned  Selden.    He  says,  **  that 
not  long  after  the  greatcharter  of  king  John,  or  probably  in  has  life  time, 
some  law  was  made  that  induced  the  utter  exchisioD  of  all  tenants  tr» 
capit€  firom  parliament,  except  the  ancient  and  greater  barons,  and  such 
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others  as  the  king  thought  piQoper  to  smDmon.  Dmiiig  the  period  from 
the  reign  of  king  John  to  the  eleventh  of  Richard  the  Second,  iemtrr 
began  to  be  disregarded,  and  persons  were  summoned  to  parUameai  br 
fvritf  who  held  no  lands  o(  the  king.  l%iB  continned  to  be  ike  case  till 
the  eleventh  of  Richard  the  Second,  when  the  practioe  of  erealijig  peen 
by  letters  patent  first  commenced,  and  since  that  time  peerages  Inve 
been  created  both  by  writ  and  patent,  without  anj  regard  to  t^ivie  er 
estate."*  And  we  learn  from  Lord  Coke  that  ^'kii^  Radiaid  the 
Second  created  John  Beauchampe  de  Holte,  baron  of  KiddenninBtgf, 
by  his  letters  patent,  bearing  date  the  t^ith  of  October,  in  the  elevcndi 
year  of  his  reign,  before  whom  there  was  never  any  baron  creeled  by 
letters  patent,  but  by  writ."t 

So  far,  then,  as  the  question  of  law  is  concerned,  it  is  evidrait  that  the 
modem  peerage  possess  the  privileges  of  hereditary  legislation  on  veiy 
difierent  grounds  than  those  of  their  remote  predecessors.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  creation  of  nobility  by  patent  was  a  direct  violatioD  of  die 
old  constitution,  and  an  arbitrary  stretch  of  the  royal  prerogative;  and 
the  consequence  fairly  deducible  from  these  frets  is  this :  that  WiHiam 
the  Fourth  has  as  much  right  to  cancel  all  these  patents  as  Riefaaid  the 
Second  had  to  originate  them.  We  might  push  this  legal  point  mm^ 
further,  but  as  we  have  already,  in  our  March  number,  devoted  so 
entire  article  to  the  **  Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,"  we  dioQld  only 
be  repeating  the  frets  and  arguments  there  adduced. 

The  questions  of  utility  and  justice  still  remain.  The  peerage,  as  now 
constructed,  are  not  trustees  for  the  nation.  They  are  only  respoiMftfe 
to  themselves.  The  power  they  exercise  is  assumed,  not  delegated; 
absolute,  not  conditional.  They  are  independent  both  of  the  crown  and 
the  democracy.  Formerly,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  March  nundier, 
the  peerage  was  forfeited  by  absenteeism.  But  the  proxy  of  the 
modem  peer  is  now  equivalent  to  his  pres^ice.  He  is  not  only  not  re- 
quired to  understand  the  subject  propounded,  but  he  is  relieved  even 
from  the  necessity  of  hearing  a  single  argument  on  either  side  of  the 
question,  or  listening  to  the  contents  of  a  single  petition.  His  person 
may  be  at  Naples,  but  his  legislative  vote  remains  at  Westminster. 
Such  an  institution  is  surely  neither  just  nor  usefrl.  It  subverts  all  the 
principles  of  delegated  power,  of  trust,  of  responsibility',  and  account- 
ability. It  opposes  the  right  of  equality,  as  sanctioned  by  natural  law, 
and  violates  the  rule  that  all  power  oi^ht  to  be  derived  from  the  will  ci 
the  people.  In  short,  the  house  of  lords,  as  now  constructed,  is  an 
imperium  in  imperio, — a  government  within  a  government, — an  usurp- 
ation co-existent  with  delegation, — an  incubus  on  intelligence,-— «  dog 
on  industry,  and  a  satire  on  jurisprudence. 

*  Tltl^  of  honour,  p.  3.,  o.  5.,  8.  17.       t  First  institute,  c.  ix.,  p.  9. 
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Independendy  of  the  legal  and  political  qneations,  we  are,  moreover, 
of  opinion  that  a  distinct  body  of  men,  poflBessing  the  power  of  heredit- 
ary legislation,  is  an  institution  fatal  to  the  progress  of  religion  and 
morals.  A  peer  without  enormous  wealth  is  no  better  than  a  ship 
^without  a  rudder  and  rigging.  To  perpetuate  this  wealthy  primogeniture 
must  be  maintained,  and  thus  religion  is. violated  in  its  holiest  command- 
ment, and  morality  outraged  in  its  most  sacred  obligations.  A  love  of 
titular  distinctions,  such  as  a  garter,  a  star,  a  bit  of  blue  ribband, 
degrades  manhood  to  childhood,  and  must  necessarily  deaden  the  ex- 
pansion of  those  intellectual  fisu^ulties  which  are  required  to  be  fully 
developed  in  a  legislator.  A  peerage  creates  invidious  distinctions  in 
society,  generating  pride  among  the  few,  and  hatred  among  the  many. 
Ab  the  representatives  of  tiie  people  must  be  limited  in  number,  the 
nation  is  deprived  of  tiie  services  of  many  of  its  most  intelligent  meinbers, 
by  having  the  ground  c(mstantly  preoccupied  by  persons,  whose  sole  pre- 
tensions to  govern  consist  in  the  fortuitous  accident  of  birtii,  and  tiiis 
being  known,  inany  neglect  to  cultivate  tiieir  minds,  knowing  that  an 
impassable  barrier  is  raised  against  tiiem ;  and  thus  the  cause  of  truth 
loses  many  an  able  advocate.  If  we  could  discover  a  single  argument 
in  favour  of  hereditary  legislation  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  we  would  fiankly  state  it,  and  give  it  its  just  value,  but,  un^our 
beart  and  conscience,  we  can  find  none. 

The  essential  particular  in  which  the  house  of  commons  differs  from 
the  house  of  lords  is,  in  its  being  based  on  the  principle  of  del^ated 
power  as  distinguished  from  assumed  power.  But  though  this  principle 
be  recognized  in  its  construction,  it  has  been  hitiierto  carried  to  a  very 
limited  extent  in  practice.  It  is  true  that  the  recent  reform  bill  has 
cured  many  defects ;  that  it  has  consecrated  tiie  dootrine  of  all  legislative 
power  being  a  trust,  and  put  an  end  to  the  silly  sophism  of  virtual 
representation.  But  much  more  still  remains  to  be  done  before  the 
house  of  commons  becomes  a  true  and  perfect  expression  of  the  wiU  of 
the  people. 

Our  first  objection  applies  to  the  present  restricted  character  of  the 
elective  franchise.  Hitiierto,  realized  property  has  been  considered  as 
the  sole  qualification  of  an  elector,  upon  which  two  difficulties  have 
presented  themselves.  First,  to  determine  in  what  realized  property 
consists ;  secondly,  to  fix  the  amount  which  shall  entitie  the  elector  to  a 
vote.  Thus,  at  the  very  outset,  that  which  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  intel- 
ligence, b  reduced  into  a  question  of  arithmetic.  It  appears  to  us  both 
absurd  and  unjust  to  limit  the  elective  franchise  to  realized  property,  be 
it  land,  houses,  shipping,  or  funds.  We  are  bound  to  consider  tlie 
cause  as  well  as  the  effect,  and  therefore  do  we  maintain  that  those  who 
create  capital  are  as  much  entitied  to  the  privilege  as  the  property  itself, 
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and  these  we  take  to  be  the  inteUigent  and  indiifltrioQe  claaeeB.  Cb^kal 
and  labour  are  matnaltydependeaC  on  eaeh  other;  if  the  former  puts  the 
ktter  into  activity,  it  is  equally  oertain  Aat  the  exertiona  of  ike  latter 
increase  the  power  of  the  former.  By  inaction^  both  wovU  loae;  by 
employment,  bodi  gain.  ABenanies,  both.wonld perish ;  as  allies,  bocb 
flonridi.  On  what  solid  or  jnst  principle,  then,  can  it  be  argued  thtt 
realised  capital,  which  is  needier  more  nor  less  than  accmnnlated  kboar, 
should  enjoy  the  elective  ftanchise,  and  that  the  parents  of  capital,  to 
wit,  indastry  and  intelligenoe,  should  be  deprived  of  it  ?  9mdj  d» 
doctrine  savours  of  aristociacy  and  feudalism. 

Considering,  then,  that  all  government  ought  to  be  founded  on  pub* 
lie  consent,  eidier  expressed  or  impUed ;  Aat  direct  penonni  legiahtna 
is  impossible  in  a  comnwnity  of  milfioosy  bom  which  citcnmatanoe  tk 
necessity  of  delegation  is  derived  and  justified ;  and,  fortber,  that  Ae 
ri^t  of  voting  is  the  rtcfe,  and  the  privation  of  that  ri^  the  «s«frfm; 
it  is  dear  that  the  elective  fiaachhe  should  be  efxteoded  as  widely  ai 
possible,  in  order  to  approximale,  as  closely  as  possible,  to  nnivoid 
consent.  We  would  propose  that  where  the  money  qualifieatkm  wm 
wanting,  examiners  Aoidd  be  appointed  io  aacertain  the  mental  qua- 
lifications of  the  dector,  and  if  he  showed  Idmseif' acquainted  wiA  the 
inslitntioas  of  his  country,  we  would  aceept  his  vote.  We  woidd 
suggest  another  t&sL  If  a  working  man  had  saved  fifty  pounds,  and 
invested  it  in  the  savings  bank,  wewouldgive  him  a  vole,  mdwefirmlj 
believe  that  nothing  would  tend  more  to  stimulale  indastty,  piadaee 
habits  of  economy,  and  repress  intemperance. 

Another  important  question  relates ,  to  the  duration  of 
Every  period,  from  one  year  to  seven  years,  has  found  advocates 
those  who  discountenance  the  septennial  act.  We  do  not  tUidL  dwt  tins 
subject  has  been  placed  on  a  right  fixvting.  Bepresentation  is  a  trait: 
the  representative  is  an  agent,  responsible  to  his  constituents,  mad  be 
ou^t  to  be  constantly  dependent  on  their  wilL  Surely,  this  dependeacy 
ought  not  to  be  measured  by  time,  but  by  conduct,  by  assiduoua  atteation 
to  business,  and  by  recorded  votes.  If  a  representative,  after  having 
accepted  a  trust,  violates  a  distinct  pledge,  or  evades  an  implied  proausey 
his  constituents  ought  to  have  the  power  of  depriving  him  iaatantly  ef 
his  seat,  precisely  because  he  has  broken  his  contnust.  This  is  the  rale 
in  every  other  relation  in  life,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  legisiative 
power  should  be  the  only  exception.  If  a  merchant,  at  a  day's  notiee, 
is  permitted  to  discharge  an  agent  who  has  deceived  him,  surdy  the 
people  ought  to  have  the  same  privilege  ia  respect  to  their  represents* 
tives :  for  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  interests  of  an  indhndaal 
merchant  deserve  more  protection  than  the  interests  of  a  body  of  eledoif ; 
that  a  commercial  broker  is  a  more  coadderaiUe  character  than  a 
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rq^reflentattre ;  <if^  tihst  the  bnjing  and  seUing  of  goods 
are  more  important  than  the  enactment  or  repeal  of  laws  ? 

They  who  iosiet  on  the  policy  of  long  parliamentot  bring  forward  aa 
mn  argument  in  their  ftyonr,  that  it  requires  at  least  ana  session  to  initiate 
a  new  member  into  the  forma  and  roles  of  the  boose.  .  This  argoment  is 
^eiy  feeble,  for  it  at  onoe  admits  that  the  representatiTe  is  onqnalified 
for  bia  sitoation*  This  is  certainly  often  the  case,  and  mooh  too 
f reqoently,  as  the  people  know  to  their  cost ;  bot  a  vicioos  system  is 
not  to  be  opheld  becaose  die  electora  of  some  districts  may  have  made 
an  iigodicioos  chmoe.  To  correct  this  evil,  care  shoold  be  taken  that 
the  coontry  should  always  possess  an  ample  number  of  parliamentary 
candidates,  in  cYery.respeet  competent  to  discharge  their  doty  as  soon 
as  they  take  their  seats*  This  can  only  be  eflSM)ted  by  paging  them 
tor  their  labour,  and  snob  payment  would  eflbotually  identify  them  with 
their  constituents* 

Against  this  recemmendation  the  rich  aristocracy  will  enter  their 
protest;  they  will  boast  of  their  dismterestedness;  cite  BiackstoneTs 
diatinetioa  between  die  honararmm  and  the  mereatorium,  and  sneer  at 
the  mercenary  charaotsr  of  a  paid  house  of  commons.  Vie  king^ 
however,  is  paid ;  soarehisminislerBi  so  a»e  the  bishops,  die  generals, 
the  admirals,  and  die  judges.  All  proftssions  reedf«  pecuniary 
compensation  for  their  respective  services*  In  fact,  every  description 
of  labour  is  paid  for,  except  the  most  important  of  all,  to  wit,  the  labour 
«f  acgoiring  knowledge  to  form  a  legishtor. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  electors  themselves,  influenced  by  motives 
of  economy,  would  reject  the  plan  of  salaried  representation.  That 
such  would  be  their  decision  at  the  first  announcement  of  any  such 
proposal  is  very  probable,  but  a  litde  reflection  woold  convince  them 
that  the  new  system  was  less  cosdy  than  the  old.  Hie  majority  of  the 
representatives  now  consider  dieir  seats  as  the  mean  to  an  end,  and  that 
end  is  either  money  or  patronage.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  house 
of  commons  resembles  a  pawnbroker's  sbop^  because  it  is  full  of  unre- 
deemed pledges,  the  members  thinking  much  more  of  the  wishes  of  the 
minister  than  the  instructions  of  their  constituents.  But  if  they  were 
paid  for  their  servioes,  and  liable  to  be  cashiered  for  misconduct,  no 
man  would  have  any  motive  to  sacrifice  his  electors  to  the  treasury. 
Independentiy  of  this  consideration,  it  must  be  obvious  that  no  govern- 
ment could  exist,  unless  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  the  minis- 
ter would  be  efiectually  deprived  of  all  the  usual  means  of  corruption. 
The  people  would,  then,  hold  in  dieir  hands  the  substance,  and  not  the 
mere  shadow  of  power,  for  the  complete  responsibility  of  the  repre- 
sentative would  be  aeeored  by  the  solid  bond  of  self-interest,  their 
own  emoluments,  under  the  salaried  system,  being  identified  ivith  their 
da<7* 
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Were  this  plan  adopted,  the  money  qnalifieation  of  candidates  woald 
be  done  away  with.  At  present,  every  member  of  a  conntj  swears  that 
he  is  worth  J0OOO  per  annum ;  and  every  member  of  a  town  or  city,  jC300 
per  annum.  This  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  fmitfal  source  of  the  most 
hardened  perjury.  But  if  the  members  were  paid,  then  the  electors 
would  freely  nominate  the  person  of  whose  intelligence  and  industry 
they  had  the  highest  opinion,  without  referring  to  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  as  the  standard  of  legislative  efficiency.  And  if  the  elective 
franchise  were  extended,  on  the  principle  we  have  recommended,  the 
constituencies  would  become  so  numerous  that  the  sahuy  of  the  memben 
would  fall  so  lighdy  on  each  elector,  as  not  to  be  felt.  A  few  shittiags 
annually  from  each  would  cover  the  whole  expense.  A  honse  of  oobh 
mons  so  framed  would  soon  relieve  industry  from  its  burthens,  and  place 
the  taxes  on  property.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  preseat 
system  works  well  only  for  the  unproductive  classes,  while  it  grinds  the 
operatives  down  to  the  very  dust,  and  certain  it  is  that  these  ineqnalilies 
of  condition  can  never  be  rectified  unless  the  full  power  of  constmctiBg 
the  legislature  be  vested  in  the  industrious  classes.  And  it  further 
appears  most  clear  that  diis  fulness  of  power  can  never  be  effiiuentlj 
delegated  unless  to  men  who  are  placed  beyond  the  temptation  <rf  being 
bought  or  sold,  either  by  money,  patronage,  or  titular  distinctions. 
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INTR0D17CTORT  ACT — SCBKE  T. 

JOAN  OF  ARC. 

Farewell,  ye  mountains,  and  ye  lovely  pasturei, 
Ye  sweetly  sUeat  yalleys,  fue  ye  well ! 
Johanna  may  no  more  amongst  you  wander, 
Johanna  bids  yoa  now  adieu  for  ever  I 
Ye  meads  whieh  I  have  watered  oft!  ye  trees 
Which  I  have  planted,  etiU  grow  brightly  green ! 
Farewell,  ye  grottos  and  ye  cooling  fountains  I 
And  thou,  sweet  voice  of  this  ftdr  vale,  loved  echo, 
Which  oft  hast  rung  responsive  to  my  songs, 
Johanna  leaves  you — never  to  return! 

Ye  cherished  scenes  of  aU  my  silent  pleasures. 
Beloved  retreats!  I  leave  you  now  for  aye  I 
Disperse,  ye  lambkins,  o'er  the  grassy  uplands! 
Henceforth,  my  flock,  you  shepherdless  will  stray; 
For  I  am  called  another  flock  to  tend 
Upon  the  plain  of  peril  and  of  blood : 
Thus  went  the  spirit's  summons  forth  to  me ; 
By  DO  .vain  earthly  wish  am  I  impelled. 

For  He  who,  flaming,  in  the  burning  bash, 
.  On  Horeb's  heights,  to  Moses  gracious  spoke, 
And  bade  him  into  Pharoah's  presence  speed ; 
He  who  in  times  of  old  diose  Jesse's  son, 
The  gallant  shepherd-youth,  as  his  own  champion, — 
He  from  amidst  this  oak  to  me  hath  said: 
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**Qo  foftbl    Bear  witnev  for  thy  CM  on  eifthi 
In  pondrous  mail  shall  thou  thy  limbs  confine. 
With  glittering  steel  enclasp  thy  tender  breast; 
No  love  for  man  shall  touch  thy  virgin-heart 
With  sinfiil  flames  of  vain  and  earthly  lusts ; 
Hie  bridal-wreath  shall  never  grace  t^y  loeksi 
No  blooming  babe  be  nourished  at  thy  breast ; 
But  fiir  Shalt  thou  thy  sex  on  earth  outshine 
In  deeds  of  arms  and  glorious  martial  honors." 

"  For  when  the  bravest  in  the  strife  despair. 
And  France  shall  seem  fhst  tottering  to  her  fate, 
Then,  maiden,  thou  shalt  bear  my  oHflammey* 
And  like  the  nimble  reaper  mows  the  blades, 
Shalt  thou  strike  down  the  haughty  oonqueroar ; 
Whirl  back  the  g^ddy  wheel  of  his  high  fortune. 
Deliverance  bring  to  the  brave  sons  of  France, 
ReHeve  foir  Rbeims,  an^l  crown. thy  lawful  king." 

A  wondrous  sign  is  promised  me  from  Heaven, — 

And  lo,  from  Heaven  the  sacred  helm  descends! 

His  steel  enfolds  me  with  a  power  diviae, 

And  tliioiigh  my  veins  the  cherub's  valour  flames ; 

Into  the  battle's  tumult  am  1  urged, 

And  with  the  tempest's  ftiry  hurried  on;  — 

The  war-cry's  mighty  peals  assail  mine  ear, 

The  trumpets  sound— the  panting  dttagers  rear! 

J.  D.  PIERCBY. 
*  Hm  royal  standan!  of  the  snelsiit  kings  of  Frtnce. 


THE  ABBfi   GODARD. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  memorable  month  of  August,  fatal  to  the 
dynasty  of  the  ancient  kings  of  France,  the  Abb^  Oodard,  grand  vicar 
of  Bourges  nnder  the  old  regime,  was  in  Paris.  He  shared  ue  opinions 
and  the  misfortunes  of  the  priests  who  had  refused  to  take  the  oath  to 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  cleTvy,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
denounced  and  proscribed  by  the  band  of  ruffians  who  had  seized  on 
the  government,  as  refractory,  and  rebels  to  the  law.  Their  only  offence 
consisted  in  claiming  for  themselves  that  exercise  of  the  right  of  private 
Judgment,  which  the  new  constitution  professed  to  confer  on  eteiy 
Frenchman,  and  they  made  use  of  this  privilege  to  refuse  the  oath 
required. 

Immediately  after  the  horrible  10th  of  August,  the  provisional  com- 
mittee, at  first  composed  only  of  the  deputies  of  the  twenty-two  sections 
of  Paris,  and  convened  at  meetings  m  which  no  forms  or  rules  of 
justice  or  consistency  were  observed,  usurped  the  whole  authority  of  the 
capital,  and,  having  deprived  the  ancient  municipality  of  all  their  former 
prerogatives,  commenced  their  plans  for  perpetrating  the  atrocious 
deeds  which  thev  shortly  carried  into  execution.  Such  was  their 
ferocity  and  hardihood,  that  Carrier,  Marat,  Robespierre,  and  their 
leading  coadjutors,  cpeiily  avowed  their  sanguinary  intentions  in  the 
committee,  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  even  in  the  hall  of  the  National 
Convention. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  effective  modes  of  accomplishing  their 
designs  was  the  establishment   of  domiciliary  and  nocturnal  visits. 
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under  the  pretext  of  Bearching  after  military  waamyns  for  the  nee  of  die 
troops  wlio  were  abont  to  march  to  the  frontier,  ana  ako  to  te^e  them  o«t 
of  the  hands  of  the  malcontents.  But  the  true  object  was  to  rob  and  per- 
secute all  who  wished  to  defend  the  king  on  the  10th  of  August,  the 
ministers  dismissed  at  that  period,  the  priests  who  hud  refused  Ae  oatlu 
and  ^nerally  all  those  whom  ihe  t3rrants  called  false  patriolBy  and 
enemies  of  the  revolution,  to  which  they  openly  declarea  that  maoj 
more  victims  must  be  sacrificed. 

By  an  order  of  the  provisional  committee,  the  barriers  of  Paris  were 
watched  with  a  vigilance  till  then  unknown :  the  villages  and  the  mimi- 
cipalities,  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  capital,  were  ordered  to  seize 
all  who  might  make  their  escape,  and  this  mandate  was  execiifad  witk 
the  sternest  rigour.  Those  who  knew  themselves  to  be  marked  olgeete 
of  this  persecution,  wefe  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  their  faoosn, 
or  seek  a  shelter  among  their  friends ;  but,  in  the  space  of  a  few  i^^tts^ 
very  few  evaded  the  searching  vigilance  of  the  jacobins.  When 
arrested,  the  prisoners  were  crowaed  into  the  Abbaye,  the  Concief^gerie, 
La  Force,  the  Bie^tre,  La  Salp^tri^re,  and  St.  Pelagic :  and  "vHien  the 
gaols  did  not  suffice  for  the  incarceration  of  the  victims,  they  shut  iq> 
uree  hundred  priests  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites^  the  seminaiy  (^ 
St.  Firmin,  at  the  Murie,  and  other  places  of  temporary  detention. 

The  Abb^  Oodard  arrived  at  Paris  in  the  last  week  in  August,  and 
succeeded  in  entering  within  its  waDs,  although  he  had  been  pursoed 
with  more  than  usual  vigour,  on  aecount  of  his  well  known  inHmacr 
wiA  many  of  the  nobility,  bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  who  had 
remained  m  Paris.  But  he  was  at  last  seized  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
in  an  unfurnished  room  in  a  house  that  belonged  to  him,  which  he  £ad 
let  to  an  absent  friend.  He  was  taken  before  the  commissioners  <^  the 
section,  and  from  thence  to  Ae  Maine,  the  former  residence  of  the  bA 
president.  When  he  appeared  before  one  of  the  minor  revolotioaaiT 
tribunals,  whose  bnriness  it  was  to  classify  the  prisoners  in  difierenl 
gaols^  he  demanded  to  know  how,  under  a  government  profieasediy 
established  on  the  principles  of  liberty,  a  citizen  could  be  arresled  in 
his  own  private  house,  without  any  previous  notice,  without  trid,  wi^ 
oat  even  being  informed  of  the  nature  of  his  ofience.  The  answer  be 
receiyed  was  this :  Are  you  not  a  priest  ?  He  replied  in  the  affinBatzre* 
Well,  said  his  interrogator,  we  shall  not  forget  your  answer.  Without 
an^r  farther  ceremony,  he  was  conducted  to  a  hav  loft  in  the  Murie, 
which  had  been  converted  into  a  prison,  and  he  round  himself  the  oz* 
tieth  victim'  in  his  new  abode.  His  eompanions  in  misflMtaoe  were 
several  priests,  some  lawyers,  Parisian  tradesmen,  and  men  of  letters. 

Here  enters  on  the  scene  a  young  man  of  noUe  and  grateful  charae* 
ter,  who  displayed  a  devotion,  a  zeal,  and  disinterestedness,  wMdi  shov 
^t,  in  the  worst  of  times,  virtue,  probity,  and  honour,  will  still  ani* 
mate  the  hearts  and  govern  the  conduct  of  the  choice  few.  The  AJM 
GtMlaid  had  render^  some  services  to  a  young  man,  named  Drenx, 
whom  he  had  assisted  in  his  education,  and  for  whom  be  had  soeeev- 
fully  solidted  the  place  of  cteric  in  the  office  of  the  municipality.  Af%er 
the  arrival  of  the  Abbi^  Oodaid  at  Paris,  Dreux  had  exerted  himscif  to 
conceal  his  place  of  confinement.  He  lodged  with  him  during  severt) 
days^  and  received  the  most  assiduous  and  rei^ctful  attentions.  As 
soon  as  the  Abb^  was  arrested,  his  first  endeavour  was  to  make  knows 
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his  sitnatioii  to  Drenx,  wbo,  on  Us  part^  meditated  on  the  most  probablo 
rneaoB  of  rdeaang  hie  bene&otor  fiom  prison. 

The  intention  m  the  Jacobins  to  massaci^  all  their  prisoners  had  been 
publicly  made  known  sor  some  weeks.  They  inflamed  the  passions  of 
the  people  by  complaining  of  the  dda^  ofjutiiee,  as  they  called  them, 
and  ascribed  this  evil  to  a  conspiracy  of  me  aristocrats.  At  first  they 
(mlv  menti^med  the  names  of  some  notorious  official  plunderers,  who 
reJly  deserved  some  leoal  punishment,  and  of  some  well  known  and 
intemperate  friends  of  we  old  system ;  but  they  clearly  foresaw  that 
when  the  wild  and  infuriated  populace  were  tlurown  upon  the  gaolsi 
they  would  not  exercise  the  least  discrimination ;  and  tnat  nobles,  dii^ 
missed  ministers,  priests,  aristocrats,  as  well  as  moderate  and  constitu- 
tional democrats,  which  last  class  had  recently  become  objects  of  the 
bitterest  hatred  to  the.  jacobins,  would  all  be  included  in  one  common 
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and  delicate  in  constitution,  determined  to  hasaid  his  life  in  an  attempt 
to  rescue  the  Abbe  Godard  from  the  fate  that  awaited  the  prisoners 
generally.  This  enter^vise  was  peculiarly  difficult,  as  the  young  man 
IumI  but  little  leisure  time,  and  his  services  would  have  been  out  of 
slight  avail  if  he  could  not  have  moved  about  the  city  as  emergencies 
arose.  He,  accordingly,  demanded  a  short  leave  of  absence  from  his 
office,  telling  the  dbief  functionary  that  he  wished  to  wait  on  a  £riend 
who  was  in  great  misfortune  \  but  he  was  told  that  the  first  duty  of  a 
clerk  was  to  dischai^e  the  duties  of  his  post,  and  all  indu]|gence  was 
peren^torily  refused  him.  ^*  But  suppose  that  I  were  seriously  ill," 
said  JJreux,  ^*you  surely  would  not  take  away  my  place,  but  find 
means  to  do  without  my  attendance  for  a  few  days :  I  beg  you  to  act 
now  as  if  I  were  an.  invidid."  But  the  head  of  the  dqiartment  remained 
inflexible ;  on  which  Dreuz  said  to  him :  ^^  Sir,  you  may  give  my  situ- 
ation to  some  other  person,  for  I  will  not  retain  it  by  the  sacrifice  of 
gratitnde  and  friendship."  His  master  took  him  at  his  word,  and  the 
Tonng  man  vras  thus  tnrown  destitute  on  the  vride  world,^— a  proof  of 
heroism,  which  more  would  admire  than  imitate. 

After  this  dismissal,  the  first  object  of  Dreux  was  to  acquaint  the 
personal  friends  of  the  Abb^  Gk>dard  of  his  perilous  situation.  He 
particularly  u^priied  Madame  Asseline,  sister  of  the  bishop  of  Bou- 
logne ;  and  all  bestirred  themselves  actively  to  obtain  his  liberty  from 
the  men  thou  in  power,  such  as  Petion,  Fauchet,  Manuel,  and  others, 
the  chiefs  of  the  provisional  committee,  who  exercised  an  authority 
more  despotic  and  unlimited  than  ever  had  been  pretended  to  by  tlus 
old  police  of  Paris,— or  rather,  a  tyranny  more  oppressive  than  that 
of  liberins  or  Nero. 

During  this  time  the  Abb^  Gcodard  and  his  companions  suffered  all 
the  inconveniences  of  confinement,  the  greater  number  of  them  sleeping 
on  straw,  and  living  on  the  coarsest  diet,  as  they  had  no  means  of 
obtaining  better  food.  Some,  who  had  been  robbed  when  arrested, 
took  nothing  for  three  days,  and  die  whole  of  them  were  barely  kept 
up  above  the  level  of  starvation.  Among  the  prisoners  was  an  indivi- 
dnal  named  Chamois,  a  literary  character,  who  had  edited  several 
periodical  w^ks,  and  among  others  the  Mod^teur,  a  ps^er  regarded 
as  anti-revolutionary,  because  it  kept  within  the  bounds  of  decency,  but 
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for  that  reason  criminal  in  the  ejresof  the  jacobins^  who  pretended  to 
establish  all  sorts  of  liberty,  bat  who  would  not  acknowledge  die  fteedom 
of  die  press.  Charnois  was  melancholy  and  broken  in  spirit.  On  die 
third  day,  he  entered  into  conversation  with  the  Abb^  €rodaidy  and 
expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  marked  contrast  between  the  placiditT 
and  resignation  of  the  priests  and  the  fretfulness  and  despair  of  the  oth& 
prisoners.  The  Abb^  pointed  out  to  him  the  blessed  consolatioD  of 
religion,  and  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  wild  dreams  of  the  Frendi 
philosophy  to  afford  hope  or  comfort  in  adversity.  This  disooone 
produced  a  salutary  effect,  and,  up  to  the  last  fatal  moment,  CbanHH* 
lived  in  comparative  happiness. 

Up  to  the  nic^ht  of  the  1st  of  September,  the  prisoners  were  kept  b 
ignorance  of  their  ulterior  destination.  On  that  night,  they  oommoioed 
removing  them  to  the  Abbaye  of  Saint  Germain.  All  those  who  weie 
confined  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  Abb6  Grodard  were  tivaasltmL, 
and  on  the  following  day,  thirty  more  victims,  who  remained,  followed 
them.  The  circumstance  of  the  removal  of  the  prisoners  finom  d» 
Mairie  to  the  Abbave,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  genenl 
massacre  commenced,  is  remarkable,  because  it  proves  a  fact,  seuo^ 
credible  even  in  those  horrible  days,  that  the  same  men  who  luid  issaed 
out  the  arrests  after  the  10th  of  Ai^nst,  had  formed  and  matered  a 
project  to  have  all  their  prisoners  slaughtered  by  an  infuriated  popaiaoe. 
It  was  consented  that  these  murders  should  commence  on  the  xbliowiag 
Sunday.  It  became,  therefore,  necessary  to  send  their  victims  to  die 
place  of  executi(m  on  the  evening  of  Saturday.  The  last  division  left 
the  Abbaye  at  two  o'clock  on  Sunday,  when  the  massacres  had  already 
commenced.  The  Marseillais,  who  escorted  them,  knew  this  yertecA^ 
well  y  for,  during  the  march,  they  pointed  them  out  to  ^e  people  as 
already  devoted  to  death,  and  even  told  them  of  the  fate  that  was 
impending :  thus  did  they  lead  them  knowingly  to  death.  As  soon  as 
they  had  arrived  at  the  Abbaye,  these  unfortunate  beings  were  murdered 
as  they  stepped  out  of  the  coaches,  and  not  cfae  escaped,  except  the 
benevolent  Abb^  Sicard,  the  amiable  instructor  of  the  aeaf  and  damb. 
The  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  human  race  had  crouched  down  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vehicle,  out  of  which  four  of  his  companions  had  been 
dragged:  he  was  not  immediately  seen,  and  was  rescued,  almost  we 
mijdit  say  miraculouslv,  by  the  courageof  a  watchmaker,  named  Miraot. 

The  friends  of  the  Abb^  Oodard  did  not  slumber  during  this  critical 
period ;  but  though  a  report  was  generally  circulated,  after  the  middle 
of  August,  that  the  prisons  would  be  forced,  scarcely  any  one  beCeved 
that  measures  would  be  carried  to  this  dreadful  extremity.  Moreoveft 
during  the  agitation  that  convulsed  the  capital,  there  was  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  approaching  public  men,  and  still  more  of  obtainingjnstice; 
so  much  so  that  Dreux  and  Madame  Asseline  were  unable  to  eroct  any 
thing,  even  up  to  the  fatal  Sunday  morning.  At  this  moment  the 
situation  of  the  prisoner  became  most  awful. 

Dreux,  who  had  seen  the  Abbd  Oodard  at  the  Mairie  on  Satnrdav, 
on  returning  on  the  Sunday  morning,  was  alarmed  at  his  removal,  de 
ran  immediately  to  the  Abbaye,  when  he  ascertained  the  exact  i^iartmeat 
in  which  he  was  confined.  From  thence,  he  flew  to  the  residence  of 
Madame  Asseline,  and  depicted  the  danger  of  his  friend  and  benefactor 
in  such  forcible  terms,  that  she  instandy  proceeded  to  Faucbct,  whom 
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le  had  already  solicited  to  interpose,  though  without  efFect,  but  who, 
evertheless,  had  manifested  a  disposition  to  assist  the  Abb^  Godard, 
''honi  he  had  known,  in  former  times,  when  he  was  grand  vicar  of 
loorges.  .As  this  kdj  was  crossing  the  Pont-Neuf,  to  renew  her 
Dtreatiea  with  this  gentleman,  the  cannon  sounded  an  alarm.  The 
•eople  were  collecting  in  masses :  she  was  terrified,  and  retraced  her 
teps  homeward ;  and  this  circumstance  was  favourable  for  her  friend, 
s  she  afterwards  ascertained  that  she  would  not  then  have  found  the 
Lbbe  Fauchet ;  and,  in  all  probability,  this  first  disappointment  would 
lave  thrown  her  into  a  state  of  despair,  and  prevented  any  further 
exertions  on  her  part.  After  some  pause  and  hesitation,  she  recovered 
ler  resolution,  and  set  out  again  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  Abb6 
Pauchet,  at  his  house  in  the  rue  de  Chabanais.  She  fortunately  met  him, 
Lnd  renewed  her  supplications,  urging  every  persuasive  argument  that 
2ould  work  on  his  feelings.  But  Fauchet  could  do  nothing  of  himself. 
At  this  critical  moment,  nothing  but  an  order,  signed  by  Manuel,  the 
[>rocureur  syndic  of  the  committee,  could  extricate  the  Abb^  Oodard 
from  prison :  but  where  was  Manuel  to  be  found  in  this  scene  of  tumult 
^nd  disorder?  And  now  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  They, 
however,  resolved  to  make  this  attempt,  hopeless  as  it  seemed;  but, 
extraordinary  as  it  may  appear,  Fauchet,  lining  up  the  blind  of  his 
window,  saw  Manuel  in  the  opposite  house,  seated  at  table  with  several 
women  of  loose  character.  Madame  Asseline  pressed  Fauchet  to  send 
for  his  friend.  He  did  so.  Manuel  came,  and,  after  much  entreaty,  he 
wrote  the  following  note  on  the  mantle  piece.  *^  Gaoler  of  the  Abbaye, 
release  the  prisoner  Godard,  who  has  not  taken  the  oath,  but  who,  not 
being  a  public  functionary,  is  not  obliged  to  swear.  The  present  order 
will  he  executed  by  one  of  the  commissaries  of  the  section  of  Cordeliers. 
(Signed)  P.  Manuel." 

Madune  Asseline  thought  that  when  Manuel  delivered  the  paper, 
from  the  sneer  on  his  countenance,  it  would  prove  useless,  either  through 
some  intentional  irregularity  in  the  wordiiu^  of  it,  or  from  the  delay 
that  would  occur  in  its  delivery.    Doubttul,  however,  as  she  was  of 
success,  she  hastened  to  Dreux,  who  was  waiting  for  her  in  an  adjoining 
house,  and  who  hurried  off  with  the  order  to  the  section  of  the  Cozdeliers, 
to  obtain  a  commissary  to  execute  it.    The  committee  of  the  section 
were  assembled :  they  raised  every  possible  difficulty :  various  construc- 
tions, all  unfavourable  to  the  prisoner,  were  put  on  the  order :  and  they 
finally  declared  diat  the  Abb^  Godard  was  suspected  of  incivwne^  or 
disafiiection  to  the  country.     But  Dreux  still  insisted,  and  called  on 
them  most  peremptorily  to  affix  their  signature  to  the  order  of  Manuel, 
which  they  at  length  did,  but  added  a  mardnal  note  that  the  Abb^  had 
not  given  any  bail  for  his  citizenship,  intending  that  this  remark  should 
prevent  his  liberation.    After  the  young  man  had  conquered  all  these 
difficulties,  he  was  still  unable  to  find  a  single  commissary  to  proceed 
with  him  to  the  Ablmye,  so  fearftd  were  these  jacobins  of  being  them- 
selves torn  to  pieces  by  the  wild  beasts  they  had  unchained. 

Dreux,  nothing  discouraged,  resolved  to  attempt  the  execution  of  the 
order  by  himself.  It  was  now  between  four  and  five  o'clock  after  noon, 
and  the  massacres  had  already  commenced  at  the  Abbaye.  As  ho 
approached  the  prison,  he  saw  Manuel  who  was  attempting  to  calm  the 
fury  of  the  populace,  though  perhaps  not  with  much  smcerity,  and 
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certainly  with  very  little  hope  of  sucoess.  He  joined  him,  and,  after 
relating  the  refusal  of  the  commissaries  of  the  secticm  of  Cordelien,  be 
entreated  him  personally  to  see  the  order  executed.  Manuel  repaked 
him,  saying  that  he  came  there  to  discharge  his  public  duty,  and  not  to 
listen  to  private  petitions,  and  ,then  commenced  harai^ning  the  people. 
His  voice  was  naturally  feeble,  and  he  was  inaudible  during  this  tamulL 
Dreux,  to  conciliate  his  favour,  repeated  his  words,  phrase  bj  phrase^ 
in  a  loud  tone,  and  terminated  by  exclaiming,  what  ManndL  faiiBsdf 
probably  did  not  utter :  ''  None  but  villains  would  be  gniltj  of  sack 
dreadful  excesses,  and  trample  all  laws  under  foot."  At  the  wofd 
^^  villains,"  unpalatable  to  the  ears  of  such  an  audience,  loud  mnnnnrs 
arose,  and  menaces  were  hurled  against  Manuel  and  his  intei^reter. 
Dreux  took  the  magistrate  by  the  ueeve,  warned  him  of  the  danger, 
removed  his  scarf  of  office,  dragged  him  out  of  the  crowd,  and  having 
called  a  hacknev  coach,  Uiey  returned  together  to  the  Hdtel  de  Vilk. 
Dteux  cherished  a  hope  of  there  finding  a  conmiissary,  to  supply  the 

5 lace  of  those  from  whom  he  had  received  reiiisals.  On  their  arrival, 
f anuel  explained  the  risk  they  had  run,  and  declared  that  his  life  Ittd 
*been  saved  by  the  young  citizen  present.  Great  applause  followed  tfai^ 
statement,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  voted  thanks  to  the 
preserver  of  Manuel,  and  moved  that  his  name  be  inscribed  on  the 
public  register.  The  young  man  expressed  his  acknowledgments,  bm 
observed  that  he  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty,  and  objected  to  gii^ 
up  his  name.  All  that  he  asked,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  vras  the 
attendance  of  a  commissary  to  execute  the  order  of  which  he  was  the 
bearer :  but  he  again  met  the  same  refusal,  as  at  the  Cordeliers,  and  saw 
himself  reduced  to  his  own  personal  exertions. 

To  reach  the  Abbaye,  and  execute  his  bold  and  generous  purpose,  he 
had  need  of  assistance,  and  required  to  be  armed.  By  chance,  he 
stumbled  on  a  young  acquaintance,  whom  he  persuaded  to  accompanr 
him .  They  proceeded  forthwith  to  the  house  in  which  the  Abb^  Oodard 
lodged  before  his  arrest ;  there  he  obtained  a  musket  and  bayonet,  and 
his  friend,  a  sabre.  Arrived  at  the  Abbaye,  they  forced  their  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  gained  tlie  gate  of  the  lower  hall,  in  whidi  Dreux 
had  ascertained  from  me  gaoler  that  his  friend  was  confined.  Hie 
avenues  were  not  at  that  hour  blocked  up  by  the  populace,  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  number  of  the  prisoners,  on  account  of  some  precaafiims 
taken  by  the  gaoler,  which  we  shall  presently  notice.  Dreux  now 
showed  his  order  from  Manuel  to  the  gaoler,  but  he  said  that  he  was 
only  one  of  the  subalterns,  and  that  he  could  not  take  the  responsibOitj 
on  himself;  and  he,  moreover,  remarked,  that  the  order  required  the 
presence  of  a  commissary  of  one  of  the  sections.  Dreux  laboured  haid 
to  conquer  this  resistance,  and  offered  the  gaoler  at  once  an  assignat  of 
fifty  francs,  and  two  hundred  and  fifly  francs  more,  when  the  prisoner 
was  at  liberty.  The  gaoler  was  now  somewhat  softened,  but  still  gave 
no  positive  promise ;  and  Dreux  saw  the  necessity  of  not  abandoning 
his  post.  He  assumed  the  character  of  a  sentinel  at  the  gate,  and,  under 
this  pretext,  he  prevehted  any  crowd  being  collected,  observing  that  if 
he  allowed  a  group  of  four,  it  would  soon  swell  to  ten,  twenty,  or  a 
hundred.  To  effect  this,  he  kept  calling  out  in  a  rude  and  bmtsd  tone 
of  voice,  "  No  one  passes  this  way ;"  and  when  any  attempted  to  resist 
him,  he  exclaimed,  "  What !  do  you  wish  to  force  the  guard  ?" 
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In  this  apartment  were  confined  about  sixty  individuals,  who  had  been 
conducted  thither  in  the  night  of  Saturday  and  on  Sunday  morning. 
No  one  but  an  eye  witness  can  adequately  paint  tliis  torturing  scQne. 
The  unhappy  victims  expected  death  on  the  morning,  from  the  hints 
they  had  received  during  their  removal,  and  their  alarms  were  increased 
by  hearing  the  report  ot  the  cannon,  and  the  wild  imprecations  of  the 
mob ;  an(^  when  the  fearful  massacre  actually  commenced,  even  hope 
itself,  the  last  mortal  comforter  in  adversity,  vanished.  Several  times, 
the  gaoler  entered  the  apartment,  and  told  them  that  the  people  threatened 
to  break  in,  but  that  they  might  be  assured  of  protection,  as  the  national 
guard  would  defend  them.  This,  however,  was  false,  for  not  a  soldier  of 
the  national  guard  was  present  About  seven  o'clock,  he  told  them  that 
the  prisoners  in  all  the  other  cells  had  been  slaughtered,  but^  if  they 
would  cease  talking,  and  extinguish  their  lights,  they  might  have  the 
good  lack  to  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  This  advice  they  followed,  but 
tney  only  heard  more  distinctly  the  execrations  of  the  people,  and  the 
groans  of  the  dying. 

The  Abb^  Godwi  had  observed  in  the  apartment  a  window,  somewhat 
lofty,  but  still  accessible.  He  was  raised  up  to  it,  and  perceived 
underueath  a  small  court-yard,  into  which  it  was  easy  to  descend.  He 
apprized  his  companions  of  his  discovery,  who  resolved  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  chance  of  escape.  The  night  was  advancing,  and  every 
moment  their  situation  became  more  perilous.  The  Marseillais  and  the 
other  tigers,  in  human  form,  prowled  round  the  spot  where  they  had 
scented  their  prey,  and  collected  round  the  gate  in  mcreasing  numbers : 
several  had  onered  to  relieve  Dreux,  but  he  peremptorily  refused,  saying 
that  he  was  not  tired  \  and  when  some  more  importunate  insisted  on 
taking  his  place,  he  made  use  of  their  own  style  of  language,  saying, 
'^  How  do  I  know  but  that  you  want  me  to  quit  my  post  to  betray  the 
nation  ?     Here  I  remain  as  a  good  patriot." 

At  length,  towards  midnight,  the  ferocious  ruffians  crowding  all  the 
avenues  to  the  apartment  m  which  the  prisoners  were  lodged,  and 
demanding  with  loud  shouts  that  they  should  be  delivered  up,  the  gaoler, 
fearing  to  lose  his  own  life,  approached  the  door  against  which  Dreux 
was  stationed.  He  merely  moved 'enough  to  allow  the  arm  of  the 
gaoler  to  pass  between  the  wall  and  his  bodv.  As  he  was  putting  the 
key  into  the  key-hole,  without  mentioning  tne  order  of  Manuel,  Dreux, 
who  had  put  the  butt-end  of  his  musket  on  the  ground,  pressed  the  end 
of  his  bayonet  gently  against  his  side,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  poiu- 
tedness  of  gesture,  signifying  that  he  expected  him  now  to  produce  the 
order.  The  gaoler  took  the  liint,  and,  at  the  time  that  he  withdrew  the 
key,  he  took  the  order  out  of  his  pocket,  and  addressed  the  gang  of 
assassins  thus :  ^'  Gentlemen,  I  must  inform  you,  before  opemng  the 
door,  that  I  am  the  bearer  of  an  order  from  M.  Manuel,  procureur  of 
the  committee,  commanding  me  to  release  one  of  the  prisoners  now  in 
this  apartment." 

"  Aji  order  from  M.  Manuel,"  instantly  exclaimed  Dreux.  "  M. 
Manuel  is  a  magistrate  of  the  people,  and  a  good  citizen :  but  I  must 
see  the  order  myself."  He  then  took  it  from  the  hands  of  the  gaoler, 
]>retending  to  examine  it,  and  verify  the  signature ;  after  which,  he 
read  the  contents  with  a  loud  voice,  omitting  the  clause  of  the  Abb^ 
Godard  not  having  the  bail  for  his  citizenship,  but  dwelling  strongly  on 
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• 
the  countersignatures  of  Montmoro,  and  other  agitators  of  tlie  people, 
which  were  appended  to  the  order  ;  and  then  putting  the  paper  on  tke 
ground  that  it  might  he  seen  by  those  nearest  to  him  by  torch  lisht, 
(not  one  of  whom  in  all  probability  could  read,)  he  called  on  au  of 
them  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  magistrate.  The  gaoler  opened  die 
door,  and  called  out :  ^'  M.  Godard,  come  out :  M.  Manuel  releaas 
you."  No  reply.  Dreux  and  his  comrade  repeated  the  sammons  at 
the  top  of  their  lungs.  Still  there  was  a  profound  silence.  The  Ahb^ 
was  no  longer  in  the  apartment !  he  had  passed  with  eight  or  ten  others 
through  the  window,  and  descended  into  the  little  court-yard. 

The  despair  of  Dreux  at  this  moment  must  have  been  intense  and 
heart-breaking.  He  could  not  persuade  himself  that  his  friend  was  out 
of  the  apartment.  He  seized  a  torch,  and  traversed  it,  calling  him  hj 
name,  inspecting  every  comer,  throwing  the  light  on  eveiy  coontenance, 
and  betraying  by  his  emotions  the  personal  anxiety  that  he  felt  ftr  a 
prisoner,  whom  till  then  he  had  pretended  not  to  know.  But  he  searclied 
m  vain,  and  saw  all  his  efforts  miitless  and  all  hb  fondest  expectatioie 
disappointed.  Where  could  he  find  his  friend  ?  Was  he  yet  alive,  or 
had  he  been  removed  to  one  of  the  other  apartments  which  the  ««y«figm» 
had  already  dyed  with  blood  ?  How  resolve  this  appalling  incertitiide? 
At  lengtib  his  eye  caught  the  window,  and  he  then  felt  sure  that  he  lad 
escaped  through  it.  His  next  care  was  to  ascertain  what  was  below  the 
window,  and  now  he  could  reach  the  spot. 

The  lively  interest  that  Dreux  had  displayed  to  find  the  Abb^  Grodard, 
and  the  evident  chagrin  that  he  manirested  at  his  want  of  success,  at 
last  rendered  him  suspected.  Some  of  the  brigands,  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  communicated  their  suspicions  to  their  confederates: 
Dreux  made  no  attempt  verbally  to  justify  himself,  for  he  was  sagacious 
enough  to  know  that  he  would  only  have  increased  his  danger  :  hot, 
with  a  presence  of  mind  truly  astonishing,  he  rudely  seized  one  of  the 
unfortunate  priests  by  the  arm,  and  dr^ged  him  towards  the  door  with 
menacing  words  and  brutal  gesticulations.  This  unhappy  eccleaia^ic, 
who  had  frequently  seen  Dreux  at  the  Mairie,  when  visiting  the  Abb^ 
Oodard,  imagined,  naturally  enough,  that,  as  the  young  man  could  not 
save  his  friend,  he  would  endeavour  to  save  him  instead.  He  wannly 
clasped  the  hand  of  his  supposed  liberator.  Dreux,  discoverii^  the 
error,  by  the  gestures  of  this  poor  creature,  experienced  a  mental  pan^ 
not  to  be  expressed  in  words;  but,  firmly  resolved  to  rescue  his  &iena 
and  benefactor,  he  unloosened  the  hand  of  the  priest,  though  he  knew, 
powerless  however  to  prevent  it,  that  he  would  fall  among  die  first 
victims.  At  this  venr  moment  the  general  massacre  commenced,  and 
all  in  &e  apartment  roll  under  the  knives  of  these  butchers. 

Escaped  himself  from  so  imminent  a  danger,  and  followed  at  a 
distance  by  his  comrade,  and  a  third  person,  tne  landlord  of  the  Abb£ 
Gk>dard,  who,  on  his  return  from  the  country,  had  hastened  to  the 
Abbaye  to  ascertain  his  fate,  Dreux  now  endeavoured  to  find  the  gate 
which  led  to  the  small  court-yard :  in  this  search  he  came  to  a  narrow 
lane  bounded  by  a  low  wall,  which  he  supposed  to  form  the  enclosure 
of  the  eourlryard :  a  heap  of  stones  thrown  loosely  against  this  wall 
enabled  him  to  look  over  it,  and  verify  his  conjecture.  By  the  moon- 
light he  clearlv  saw  ei^ht  to  ten  persons,  among  whom  he  recogniied 
the  Abb6  €roaard  by  ni«  lofty  stature.    While  he  was  making  these 
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bservadons,  another  man  mounted  on  the  same  heap  of  stones,  but 
irith  totally  opposite  intentions.  He  was  armed  with  a  musket,  and 
ras  about  to  ore  into  the  group.  Dreux  still  preserved  his  presence  of 
[lindy  and  turning  himself  rapidly  round,  as  through  accident  he  struck 
he  nrasket  from  the  hands  of  the  assassin,  to  whom  he  apologized  for 
lis  awkwardness,  and  they  both  descended  togedier  to  find  it,  when 
Oreux  gave  him  the  slip.  He  immediately  joined  his  two  friends,  and 
>eing  now  satisfied  of  the  real  position  of  the  Abb^,  he  posted  himself 
Lt  the  gate  which  led  into  the  court-yard.  He  would  have  remained 
here  in  a  state  of  inaction,  if  he  could  have  done  so  ;  but  the  people 
vere  collecting  in  this  quarter,  and  the  murderers  had  arrived.  As  he 
lad  no  gaoler  with  him  to  restrain  the  mob,  they  insisted  on  bursting 
>pen  the  door.  Dreux,  having  demanded  and  obtained  silence,  repeated 
he  order  of  Manuel  to  the  murderers,  several  of  whom  had  already  heard 
it  at  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  promised  to  save  the  prisoner. 
The  door  was  now  forced :  they  called  the  name  of  Stephen  Grodard ; 
tie,  seeing  bayonets  fixed  and  naked  sabres,  believed  that  he  was  about 
to  rush  on  certain  death,  and  that  he  was  only  distinguished  from  his 
companions  to  meet  a  more  cruel  fate  ;  for  he  had  not  yet  recognized 
the  voice  of  Dreux.  We  may  ima^ne  hb  surprise  when  he  saw  his 
friend,  who,  aided  by  his  two  compamons,  penetrated  through  the  crowd, 
and  seizing  him  by  the  arm,  draped  him  through  the  small  passage 
which  led  mto  the  chapel.  It  was  now  one  o'cIock  in  the  morning ;  a 
meeting  of  the  section  was  about  to  be  held ;  the  porter  had  closed  all 
the  gates,  excepting  that  through  which  Dreux  and  his  companions  had 
entered.  They  were  certain  that  the  assassins  would  immediately  pur- 
sue into  the  chapel  those  who  might  there  seek  shelter,  and  indeed  this 
happened  within  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  After  many  entreaties 
and  menaces,  they  prevailed  on  the  porter  to  open  the  great  gate,  and 
they  then  rushed  forward,  pretending  that  they  were  in  pursuit  of  some 
runaways,  and  shouting,  **  Venezpariei;  Ub  iont  par-lh.  Vive  la  nOr 
tioni**  '^^7  fortunately  escaped  another  crowd,  assembled  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Abbinre  for  similar  purposes,  and  finally  reached  in 
safety  the  rue  Sainte  Margueritte. 

In  thus  saving  his  friend  from  so  many  dangers,  Dreux  was  the 
instrument,  under  Providence,  of  performing  another  good  action.  A 
poor  priest,  who  had  fled,  like  them,  into  the  chapel,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  get  out,  was  concealed  behind  the  door :  on  seeing  them  approach 
he  took  them  for  some  of  the  assassins.  This  unhappy  man  had  no  hat, 
and  wore  the  ecclesiastical  costume,  which  circumstances  greatly 
increased  his  own  danger,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  those  who  miglk 
attempt  to  save  him.  He  was  a  }MX)r  curate,  arrested  at  fifteen  leagues 
from  Paris  by  the  Federals,  in  a  ehdteau  where  he  was  on  a  temporary 
visit,  and  for  this  public  crime  against  the  majesty  of  the  people,  ne  was 
incarcerated  in  the  Abbaye. 

One  of  the  young  men  gave  him  his  hat,  and  he  passed  out  in  the 
midst  of  them  unobserved  in  the  darkness  and  tumult.  As  he  had  been 
thrown  into  prison  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  was  not  pro- 
vided with  any  lodging,  and  it  was  unsafe  to  take  him  to  any  public 
house :  at  length,  he  remembered  an  acquaintance  who  lived  at  the  clois- 
ter of  Saint  Jacques-de-la-Boucherie,  wtiidier  tiie  bmdlord  of  the  Abbi 
Godard  conducted  him  safe  and  sound. 
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Tills  narrative,  however  improbable  it  may  appear  in  some  of  iu 
details,  is  literally  true  in  all  its  particulars,  which  the  writer  ooUeeted 
from  authentic  sources,  during  a  personal  residence  in  Paris,  some 
fourteen  years  since,  when  he  Knew  mtimately  many  of  the  sanriTon  of 
the  great  European  tragedy.  The  wonderful  escape  of  the  Abbe 
Godard  is  one,  among  many  other  instances,  to  prove  that  the  romaiice 
of  real  life  frequently  exceeds  the  romance  of  fiction.  It  also  Aam* 
that  the  atrocities  committed  in  Paris  were  perpetrated  by  a  handful  of 
ruffians,  and  that  humanity  still  asserted  her  rights,  as  we  have  dMnm, 
in  the  courage  of  Monot,  who  saved  the  Abb^  Sicard,  and  the  deroted- 
ness  of  Dreux,  who  rescued  the  Abb£  Godard,  both  members  of  tie 
plebeian  class,  who  risked  their  lives  to  save  two  virtuous  members  of 
the  aristocratic  class ;  all  which  latter  had  fled,  who  could,  and  kA 
their  king  and  queen  to  perish  on  the  scaffold.  Such  is  the  difference 
between  republican  honesty,  and  the  lip-service  of  loyalty ! 
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There  are  few  nations^  whose  legislators  have  given  themselves  any 
trouble  to  regulate,  by  positive  laws,  the  manners  and  common  cQStoBM 
of  private  life.  The  Lacedemonians  must  be  placed  in  the  small  namber 
of  people  who  have  had  a  code  for  that  purpose.  The  laws  of  Lycui]^ 
embraced,  not  only  the  general  police  of  Sparta,  but  the  domestic  econoay 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  austerity  and  rigour  of  the  Spartan  diadplhie  are 
too  well  known  to  require  any  minute  notice.  It  is  enough  to  saj,  thai 
the  most  indifferent  actions  were  not  free  at  Sparta.  A  man  theie  oouid 
not  live  as  he  himself  thought  proper ;  every  thing,  even  the  most  trifiii^ 
points  of  behaviour,  were  subject  to  constant  and  uniform  rules. 

A  Spartan,  for  example,  could  not  marry  when  he  thought  proper ;  nor 
see  his  wife  when  be  pleaded ;  nor  stay  widi  her  as  long  as  he  wkbed. 
Neither  was  he  allowed  to  dress  for  himself  the  food  he  liked  best,  n<n*  eat 
in  private.  Every  inhabitant,  without  distinction,  was  obliged  to  take 
his  meals  in  the  public  hsdls,  and  put  up  with  what  was  laid  before  him. 
The  tables  consisted  each  of  fifteen  persons,  who  had  their  wepante 
messes ;  and  they  were  seated  on  coarse  benches. 

Even  their  kings  were  not  exempted  from  these  restraints.  Agis,  at  hb 
return  from  a  great  victory  over  the  Athenians,  thinking  he  mi^t  sup  at 
home  with  his  wife,  sent  for  his  portion  ;  but  the  polemarcha  refused  him 
that  small  favour,  and  obliged  him  to  come  and  eat  at  the  public  tables. 

The  Spartans  had  no  opportunity  of  satisfying  sensuality,  or  ercD 
gluttony.  The  victuals,  served  up  to  their  tables,  were  neither  delicate 
in  themselves,  nor  cleanlily  prepared.  They  consisted  of  bread,  wine, 
cheese,  dry  figs,  and  some  scraps  of  ill-dressed  meat ;  and  that  too  in 
quantities  just  sufficient  to  support  nature.  The  most  exquisite  of  aO 
these  dishes  was  a  kind  of  broth,  known  among  the  ancients  by  die  name 
of  black  sauce.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  of  day,  to  state  exactly  what 
this  roffout  was ;  but  if  we  may  judge  of  its  goodness,  from  what  tlie 
ancients  say  of  it,  the  black  sauce  of  Sparta  must  have  been  one  of  the 
tnost  ordinary  dishes.  It  was  a  crime  at  Sparta  to  appear  too  fat  and  tot* 
well  fed.  After  eating  and  drinking  very  moderately,  .they  returned 
home  in  the  dark,  for  Uiey  were  expressly  forbid  to  sufl^r  any  light  to  be 
carried  before  them. 
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The  restraint  and  rusticity,  tbat  appeaTed  at  the  Ubles  of  the  Lacede- 
lonians,  were  equally  visible  in  their  dress.  Winter  and  summer  they 
ore  the  same  garments,  which  was  short  and  very  coarse.  They  never 
laved^  but  on  the  contrary  prided  themselves  on  veiy  long  and  very 
ushy  beards.  Their  greatest  ornament  was  the  beauty  of  their  hair, 
'hich  they  wore  very  long,  and  took  great  care  of,  parting  it  equally  on 
oth  sides  of  the  head.  In  every  other  respect*  the  Lacedemonians  were 
irty  and  nasty  about  their  persons,  as  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  bathe 
r  make  use  of  perfumes  but  on  certain  days.  After  all,  their  clothes 
^ere  not  to  appear  ragged  or  torn,  and  they  who  did  not  take  safficieni 
are  of  them  were  sure  to  be  punished. 

The  Spartans  were  neither  freer  nor  nicer  in  their  houses  and  furniture 
ban  in  their  tables  and  their  dress.  Of  this  we  may  judge  by  a  law 
irhich  Lycurgus  enacted  to  regulate  these  articles.  This  law  ordered  that 
he  floors  of  their  houses  should  consist  of  planks  feshioned  by  the  wedge, 
ind  the  doors  of  boards  made  by  the  saw,  without  the  help  of  a:Dy  other 
ooL  Such  houses,  according  to  the  intention  of  the  legislator,  could  not 
ubject  their  inhabitants  to  any  temptation  of  luxury  or  expense.  In 
'act,  as  Plutarch  judiciously  observes,  what  man  would  be  fool  enough  to 
>ring  into  houses,  constructed  in  Uiat  rode  manner,  sumptuous  beds, 
>urple  coverlids  and  carpets,  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  or,  in  fine,  any 
>th^  kind  of  rich  furniture  ? 

The  pleasures  and  amusements  of  the  Spartans  were  of  a  piece  with 
he  articles  we  have  already  mentioned.  Their  diversions  were  of  the 
nost  serious  kind,  with  very  little  variety  to  recommend  them.  They 
^ew  no  other  amusement  but  hunting,  and  the  different  bodily  evercu^es, 
imong  which  dancing  must  be  included  $  for,  as  it  was  practised  by  them, 
it  was  scarcely  more  than  a  military  exercise.  They  had  indeed  a  kind 
of  auMC,  but  it  was  very  simple,  not  to  say,  altogether  rustic.  Every 
thing,  in  short,  that  could  properly  be  called  pleasure  or  amusement,  was 
banuhed  from  Sparta.  Even  theatrical  representations  were  not  allowed 
there,  though  so  much  admired  by  all  the  other  cities  of  Greece. 

The  domestic  and  private  occupations  of  the  Spartans  were  still,  if 
possible,  more  confined,  and  subject  to  greater  restraint,  than  their 
pleasures  and  amusem^ts.  The  inhabitants  of  Sparta  must  have  been 
wholly  unacquainted  with  domestic  economy,  with  lawsuits,  and  every 
other  kind  of  business,  since  they  held  all  their  goods  in  common,  and 
never  meddled  in  any  trade ;  all  sorts  of  commerce  being  strictly  prohibited 
among  them.  Nay,  they  could  not  so  much  as  exercise  any  of  the 
mechanical  arts,  or  handicraft  employments,  or  even  cultivate  Uieir  own 
lands ;  this  was  left  entirely  to  the  care  of  slaves.  As  to  the  sciences 
and  the  belles  letires,  it  is  well  known  that  they  were  never  held  in  any 
honour  by  the  Spar^ns.  This  people  contented  themselves  with  learning 
just  as  n^uch  of  these  things  as  were  sufficient  for  the  commonest  pur* 
poses  of  life.  We  may,  therefore,  affirm  that  the  Spartans,  according  to 
the  intention  of  Lycurgus,  had  very  little  to  d(i  during  the  greatest  part 
of  their  lives.  Accordingly,  we  find  them  spending  their  time  in  convers- 
ing and  disputing  in  their  common  halls,  where  they  daily  assembled  for 
that  purpose,  and,  what  is  more,  the  subjects  of  these  conferences  were 
confined  and  regulated  by  law.  Such  was  the  life  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  bon  mot  of  Alcibiades,  so  famous  among  the  ancients. 
On  hearing  their  contempt  of  death  greatly  eiLtoUed,  he  said,  "  Tdo  not 
wonder  at  it,  it  is  the  only  way  they  have  of  escaping  the  restraint,  and 
wearisumeness  of  life,  which  they  are  continually  obliged  to  lead.** 
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'  In  fact,  the  Spartans  were  condemned^  from  the  womb,  to  this  dd  aad 
austere  kind  of  life,  for  parents  among  Uiem  were  not  entrusted  widi  the 
education  of  their  own  children,  who,  the  moment  thejr  were  bom, 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  appointed  to 
them ;  so  that  all  the  children  of  Sparta  were  fed,  dothed,  and  lodged,  ia 
a  word,  treated  in  every  respect  in  the  same  uniform  manner.  I^ddog 
could  surpass  the  severity  and  harshness  with  which  they  were  brought 
up.  They  were  never  permitted  to  make  more  than  one  sHglit  wad  dea- 
der meal  daily,  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  nature.  They  were  finoed 
to  go  constantly  without  shoes  or  stockings,  covered  only  with  a  aln^ 
cloak.  They  were  even  obliged  to  perform  most  of  their  exercises  qode 
naked  ;  they  lay,  besides,  very  hard,  and  were  not  allowed  any  of  ^ose 
recreations  or  amusements  with  whfch  it  is  so  common  to  indulge  yom^ 
people.  Instead  of  this,  they  were  continuaUy  harassed  with  seriom 
questions,  which  they  were  obliged  to  answer,  both  readily  and  pertlneBtl]f , 
and  withal  assign  their  reasons  for  answering  in  this  or  that  mamier: 
otherwise,  they  were  sure  to  be  severely  and  unmerdftdly  poniahecL 
Thus  were  the  children  of  the  Lacedemonians  kept  in  perpetual  dnnnee 
and  restraint,  as  they  could  not  stir  a  single  step,  without  some  one  or 
other  at  their  elbow  to  call  them  to  a  severe  account  for  the  al^tcst 
fenlts. 

This  pedantic  rigour  of  Spartan  discipline  had  but  too  much  inflnenee 
on  their  manners.  It  made  them  contract  a  harsh  and  severe,  not  to  say, 
a  savage  and  cruel  disposition.  Of  this  no  other  proof  is  required  tfaaa 
their  treatment  of  their  slaves,  so  well  known  among  the  ancients  by  the 
name  of  Helots.  They  were  so  called  from  Helos,  an  ancient  city  of 
Laconia,  which  the  Lacedemonians  attacked.  Having  made  diemadvcs 
masters  of  it,  they  reduced  all  the  inhabitants  to  a  state  of  slavery.  Ia 
process  of  time,  as  often  as  the  Spartans,  in  consequence  of  new  conquests, 
acquired  new  slaves,  they  caUed  them  Helots.  Thus  a  particular  deno- 
mination became  general  for  all  those  who  were  afterwards  reduced  mto 
slavery  by  the  Lacedemonians.  They  treated  them  with  greater  harshness 
and  barbarity  than  civilized  nations  treat  their  beasts  of  burden.  The 
owners  of  these  slaves  were  expressly  forbidden  to  give  them  their  liberty, 
or  sell  them  out  of  the  territory  of  Laconia.  The  Spartans  carried  thor 
cruelty  to  such  a  d^ree,  as  to  oblige  the  Helots  to  receive  annmlly  a 
certain  number  of  lashes,  without  having  committed  any  ofience^ — diat 
they  should  not  forget  their  obedience.  If  any  one  of  these  unfortunate 
slaves  seemed,  by  his  beauty  or  comeliness,  to  rise  above  the  condidon  to 
which  he  was  born,  he  was  put  to  death,  and  his  master  fined,  that  he 
might,  by  dint  of  ill  usage,  hinder  his  sunrivine  slaves  from  offending  at 
any  time,  by  their  exterior  qualities,  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans.  A  ci^  and 
dog-skin  jacket  was  the  dress  of  the  Helots.  It  was  lawful  to  punish 
them  for  the  slightest  transgression,  nor  could  they,  however  inhumanly 
treated,  claim  any  protection  from  the  laws.  Such  was  the  excesa  of  their 
misfortune,  that  they  were  at  once  the  slaves  of  private  persons  and  of 
the  pubhc.  It  was  lawful  to  lend  them  from  one  Spartan  to  another.  In 
fine,  to  complete  the  misery  and  degradation  of  these  unfortunate  creatures, 
their  masters  often  obliged  them  to  drink  to  intoxication,  and  in  this 
condition  exposed  them  to  the  view  of  the  children,  to  inspire  them  with 
horror  for  a  vice  which  so  much  debases  human  nature. 

The  Spartans  often  added  fraud  to  cruelty,  in  order  to  cut  off  these 
unhappy  victims,  when  they  multiplied  so  fiurt  as  to  give  diem  any 
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itnbrttge.  History,  for  example,  informs  us,  that,  at  a  certain  time,  the 
Liacedemonians,  Jealous  of  the  number  of  Helots  dispersed  over  the  coun- 
ry,  and  desirous  to  get  rid  of  them  without  running  any  risk,  feigned  an 
ntention  to  set  seyeral  of  them  at  liberty,  in  order,  it  was  said,  to  incor- 
>orate  them  among  their  troops.  Under  this  pretence,  the  stoutest  and 
iblest  of  the  Helots  were  invited  to  come  in  and  offer  themselves  for 
enrollment,  and  accordingly  numbers  of  them,  full  of  courage  and  good 
vill,' assembled  themelves  for  that  purpose.  From  among  these,  the 
Spartans  selected  two  thousand,  whom  they-  deemed  most  capable  of  any 
;reat  enterprise  \  and,  having  crowned  them  with  flowers,  led  Uiem  in  great 
pomp  to  the  different  temples  of  Lacedemon  j  but  soon  afterwards  Uiese 
two  thousand  Helots  disappeared,  without  its  ever  being  known  what 
became  of  them. 

Upon  another  occasion,  some  Helots,  who  were  condemned  to  death, 
(it  is  not  known  for  what  crime,)  having  taken  refoge  at  Tenaros,  a 
promontory  of  Laconia,  where  Neptune  had  a  temple  that  was  held  in 
great  veneration,  the  Kphori  were  not  afraid  to  drag  them  from  this 
asylum  and  lead  them  to  punishment.  Hiis  action  has  even  revolted 
profane  authors,  who  have  aU  considered  the  earthquake  which  happened 
at  that  time,  and  was  the  most  awful  that  had  till  then  been  heard  of,  as 
the  effect  of  Neptune*s  resentment  against  the  Spartans^  for  thnii  daring 
to  violate  the  sanctuary  of  Tenaros. 

"What  shall  we  say,  in  fine,  of  that  abominable  custom  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors,  under  the  name  of  Ambuscade  ?  What  they  relate  of  it, 
is  as  follows.  From  time  to  time,  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  education 
of  the  Lacedemonian  youth,  picked  out  from  among  their  pupils  some  of 
those  who  appeared  to  have  the  greatest  share  of  courage  and  condact  3 
put  poniards  into  their  hands,  and  gave  them  provisions  for  a  certain 
number  of  days :  they  then  sent  the  young  men  out  armed  in  this  manner, 
with  orders  to  hide  themselves  by  day,  in  some  caverns  or  other  lurkins 
places.  At  night,  the  young  men  sallied  out  from  the  ambuscade,  and 
dispersing  themsdves  over  the  high  roads,  massacred  all  the  Helots  they 
could  put  their  hands  upon ;  a  cruelty  the  more  easily  perpetrated,  as 
the  victims  they  attacked  were  never  permitted  to  carry  any  arms. 
Sometimes  these  assassins  went  their  rounds  in  broad  day-light,  and 
murdered  those  of  the  Helots  who  seemed  to  have  the  greatest  strength 
and  the  best  constitution. 

The  treachery  and  cruelty  with  which  the  Lacedemonians  treated  their 
slaves,  they  very  often  employed  against  those  whom  they  wished  to 
oppress.  Alcibiades,  with  whose  capacity  and  bravery  the  Lacedemonians 
were  well  acquainted,  had  been  obliged  to  take  reftige  at  the  court  of  the 
younger  Cyrus,  brother  of  Artaxenes,  king  of  Persia.  He  was  there  but 
a  short  time  before  he  discovered  the  secret  designs  of  this  prince,  and 
saw  into  the  object  of  the  preparations  he  was  making.  Alcibiades, 
whose  mind  was  bent  on  the  means  of  restoring  his  oppressed  country, 
thought  he  could  not  fail  of  success,  if  he  could  but  inform  Artaxenes  of 
the  projects  formed  by  Cjnrus  against  his  person.  In  fact,  so  important  a 
discovery  must  have  infallibly  ingratiated  him  with  that  monarch,  and  pro- 
cured him  the  assistance  he  wanted  to  re-establish  the  a£hirs  of  Athens.  Al- 
cibiades, full  of  this  idea,  set  off  for  Persia.  But  the  Lacedemonians, 
informed  of  the  motives  of  his  Journey,  and  convinced  that  they  were 
undone  without  some  resource,  and  unless  they  found  means  to  rid  them- 
selvesof  him^had  recourse  to  the  blackest  treachery  tocompass  their  designs. 
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This  great  man  happening  to  be>  at  this  Juncture^  in  the  goremiiicBt  of 
Pharnabazes,  the  Lacedemoniana  wrote  to  this  sativp  to  engage  him  to 
free  them^  cost  what  it  would,  of  bo  formidable  an  enemy.  Accordingly, 
Phamabaaies,  overcome  by  their  offers  and  promises,  did  every  thing  they 
required,  and  caused  Alcibiades  to  be  murdered. 

•  The  use  the  Lacedemonians  made  of  the  advantages  obtained  by  ihem 
over  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  would  alone  be  suffiddt  to 
eover  them  with  eternal  shame  and  infamy.  They  eiercised  in  that  dtj, 
so  dear  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  the  most  shocking  crudties.  They  p«t  to 
death,  says  Xenophon,  a  greater  number  of  her  citizens,  in  eight  months 
of  peace,  than  her  enemies  had  killed  in  thirty  years  of  war.  All  the 
persons  of  consequence  who  still  remained  at  Athens,  having  at  last  left 
it  to  find  elsewhere  an  asylum,  the  Lacedemonians  were  so  inhuman  as  to 
attempt  to  deprive  the  wretched  fugitives  of  that  last  resource.  They 
published  an  edict,  forbidding  the  otiber  cities  of  Greece  to  receive  them ; 
ordered  that  they  should  deliver  them  up  to  the  thirty  tyrants,  who.  at 
that  time,  ravaged  Athens ;  and  laid  a  fine  upon  all  those  who  presumed 
to  disobey  their  commands. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Lacedemonians  behaved,  nearly  at  the  same 
period,  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse,  proves  still  nuMne  strongly 
what  kind  of  spirit  animated  them,  and  what  was  the  real  ground  work  d 
their  policy.  The  Syracusans  were  then  disputing  their  liberties  with 
Dionysius  the  tyrant,  and  had  just  received  a  severe  blow.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Lacedemonians  deputed  one  of  their  citizens  to  repair  to 
Syracuse,  who  was  falsely  to  eipress  great  concern  in  the  misfortunes  of 
that  city,  and  offer  it  their  assistance,  but,  in  £sct,  to  confirm  Dionysios 
in  the  resolution  to  maintain  his  ground.  They  hoped  that  this  prince, 
when  become  very  powerful,  would  be  of  great  service  to  them.  In  fine, 
Herodotus,  speaking  of  the  Lacedemonians,  affirms  in  very  plain  terms, 
that  those,  who  knew  the  genius  of  this  people,  could  not  deny  that  their 
actions  generally  contradicted  their  words,  and  that  no  dependence  could 
be  placed  on  their  engagements.  What  ideas  must  not  such  instances 
give  us  of  the  true  character  of  the  Lacedemonians  ? 

They  also  practised  the  most  horrible  barbarities  among  themselves. 
At  an  annual  festival  in  honoiur  of  Diana,  they  used  to  whip,  till  covered 
with  blood,  all  the  children  of  Sparta,  on  the  altar  of  that  inhuman  god- 
dess. How  brutal  to  tear  to  pieces,  with  rods,  the  bodies  of  these  innocent 
victims,  on  pretence  of  accustoming  them  to  bear  pain  with  fortitude  I 
This  cruel  discipline  was  often  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  many  poor 
children  expired  under  it.  It  was  performed  in  presence  of  the  whole 
city,  under  the  eyes  of  fathers  and  mothers,  who,  seeing  their  childrra 
covered  with  wounds  and  blood,  exhorted  them  to  suffer  without  com- 
plaining, or  shewing  the  least  sign  of  pain,  the  number  of  lashes  they 
were  awarded  to  receive.  What  name  is  bad  enough  for  this  pretended 
firmness  of  mind  ? 

What  too  are  we  to  think  of  the  virulence  with  which  the  young  people 
of  Sparta  fought  each  other  on  certain  days  of  die  year  ?  They  divided 
themselves  into  two  bodies,  who  repaired  by  different  roads  to  a  place  of 
rendezvous  first  agreed  upon.  The  signal  given,  they  fell  upon  each 
other  with  hands  and  feet,  at  the  same  time  Inting  one  another  with  aU 
their  force,  and  even  tearing  out  one  another's  eyes.  *'  You  may  sec 
them,"  says  Plutarch,  "  fighting  outrageously,  now  one  against  one,  now 
in  small  bodies,  now,  in  fine,  peU  mell,  each  body  making  the  greate^a 
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efibrU  to  drive  the.  others  back,  and  tumble  them  into  the  water,  by  wUch 
the  field  of  battle  is  sorrouoded." 

What  are  we  likewise  to  say  of  that  more  tbaa  inhuman  courage  with 
which  a  Spartan  mother  received  the  news  of  her  children  being  killed  in 
battle  ?  This  loss,  hx  from  drawing  tears  from  her»  inspired  her  witli  joy, 
which  she  did  idl  that  lay  in  her  power  publicly  to  demonstrate.  These 
women,  however,  displayed  the  greatest  despondency  and  pusillanimity 
when  they  saw  £paminondas,  aaex  winning  the  battle  of  LeMictra,  march 
straight  on  to  Sparta.  They  ran  about  in  the  greatest  consternation, 
filling  the  air  with  their  lamentable  cries,  and  thus  caused  more  disorder 
and  confusion  than  the  enemy.  Where  was  all  this  time,  that  savage 
courage,  that  barbarous  ostentation,  with  which  the  women  of  Sparta 
took  pleasure  in  insulting  nature,  on  occasions  so  unseasonable,  as  that  of 
their  hearing  of  the  loss  of  their  children  ? 

We  cannot  omit  noticing  the  trial  held  at  Sparta,  on  the  bodily  dispor 
sition  of  children,  at  the  time  of  their  birth.  The  moment  a  male  child 
came  into  the  world,  he  was  carried  to  an  appointed  place*  where  tiie  old 
men  of  every  tribe  assembled  to  examine  him.  If  he  appeared  delicate 
and  weak,  or  of  a  constitution  that  did  not  promise  a  lasting  and  vigorous 
life,  he  was  unmercifiedly  condemned  to  perish,  and  immedialdy  cast  into 
a  great  quagmire  at  the  bottom  of  Mount  Taygeta. 

What  we  have  already  related  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
Spartans,  on  every  occasion,  seemed  to  make  it  their  business  to  stifle 
the  voice  of  nature ;  and  that,  often  contrary  to  every  dictate  of  reason 
and  jNTudence.  Experience,  in  hct,  teaches  us,  that  numbers  of  children, 
whom,  in  the  first  days  alter  their  birth,  it  was  thought  impossible  to 
rear,  have  attained,  as  they  grew  up,  a  sound  and  vigorous  oonatituticm. 
Of  this  we  may  find,  even  in  Sparta,  a  most  convincing  proof.  Agesihuis, 
who  was  born  lame,  appeared,  on  his  coming  into  Uie  world,  so  very 
weak  and  tender,  that  it  was  thought  impossible  to  rear  him.  Notwith- 
standing this,  Agesilaus  lived  to  the  age  of  fourscore  and  four ;  and  what 
services  did  he  not  render  to  his  country  in  the  course  of  that  career  ? 

The  austerity,  not  to  say,  the  pedantry  of  these  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
might  perhaps  induce  us  to  believe  that  chastity  was  one  of  the  principal 
virtues  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  inspire  his  people.  But  this  would 
be  a  great  mistake.  How  surprised  must  we  be  to  find  that  this  £unotts 
legislator  had  not  the  least  thought  of  securiug  any  respect  for  public 
decorum  and  good  manners  !  To  what  a  degree,  in  fact,  must  not  mo- 
desty, bashfiilness,  and  decency,  have  been  offended  by  the  use  of  public 
baths,  common  to  men  and  women  ?  by  those  games,  in  which  the  young 
people  of  both  sexes  fought  and  danced  with  each  other  quite  naked } 
What  a  pernicious  influence  must  such  practices  have  had.  on  the  morals 
of  the  Spartan  women  ?  They  were  indeed  so  dissolute  and  abandoned, 
that  the  ancients  r^roached  the  Spartans  with  it,  as  an  excess  which 
distinguished  them,  to  their  shame,  from  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  Greece; 
moreover,  this  excess  was  authorized  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  This 
leginlator  seems  to  have  racked  his  brains  to  find  out  the  best  methods  of 
abolishing  all  the  ideas  we  ought  to  entertain  of  conjugal  felicity. 

An  old  man,  for  example,  who  had  a  young  and  handsome  wife,  might, 
without  shock^g  either  law  or  decency,  make  an  offer  of  her  to  a  vigorous 
and  handsome  young  man  ;  and  it  was  lawful  for  this  old  man  to  consider 
and  bring  up  as  his  own,  the  fruits  of  this  adultery.  What  is  more,  a 
man  of  good  family,  and  advantageous  stature,  who  happened  to  fix  his 
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eyes  on  the  beautiiiil  and  agreeable  wife  of  another,  might  wqffly  to  the 
husband  for  leave  to  cohabit  with  her^  on  pretence  of  giving  the  state 
well-made  and  handsome  children ;  and  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  hndwnd 
to  deny  such  a  request.  The  Lacedemonians,  in  a  word*  lent  eadi  other 
their  wives  with  the  greatest  ease  imaginable,  and  without  the  least  deli- 
cacy. Their  history  supplies  us  with  an  event  of  this  kind  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  other. 

In  the  war  which  the  LacedemoiuanB  had  declared  against  the  Mesae- 
nians,  the  former  had  obliged  themselves,  by  the  most  dreadful  oadis»  not 
to  return  to  Sparta,  till  they  had  obtained  vengeance  for  the  outrage  they 
had  recdved.  But  this  war  lingered  so  long,  that,  alter  ten  years'  liq^e, 
the  Spartans,  before  Messen^  found  themselves  as  little  advanced  as  when 
they  first  began  it.  They  then  began  to  fear,  lest  a  longer  absence  should 
insensibly  depopulate  their  city.  To  prevent  this  misfortune,  they  took 
the  strange  resolution  of  sending  back  to  Sparta  all  those  who  had  joined 
the  army  since  it  had  taken  the  oath  above-mentioned,  and  of  abandoning 
to  them  the  wives  of  those  who  were  obliged  to  remain  behind.  The 
children,  sprung  from  this  illegitimate  commerce,  were  called  Parthenian^ 
a  name  which  expressed  the  orinn  and  cause  of  Uieir  birth. 

The  indecent  manner  in  whidi  the  women  of  Sparta  dressed  themaelvei, 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  bad  education  they  received,  and  of 
the  little  care  taken  to  inspire  them  with  that  bashfulness  and  reserve  so 
becoming  their  sex.  Their  gowns  were  so  loose  that  they  coold  not  pot 
one  foot  before  the  other,  without  uncovering  their  legs  to  a  height  ^at 
shall  be  nameless,  an  indecency  hiffhly  exclaimed  against  by  all  the  wtitcn 
of  antiquity.  Aristotle  wisely  observes,  that  the  little  regard  paid  at 
Athens  to  decency,  was  the  source  of  ill  the  disorders  that  reigned  ia 
that  city.  In  the  Andromache  of  Euripides,  Pdeus  tells  Menelaus,  that 
the  dissolute  behaviour  of  Helen  was  entirely  owing  to  the  bad  education 
which  that  princess  had  received. 

Let  us  now,  from  all  that  we  have  narrated,  collect  the  general  and 
prevailing  character  of  the  Lacedemonians.  They  were,  without  doubt, 
of  all  the  nations  of  Greece,  the  bravest  and  most  warlike,  the  best  skilled 
in  the  military  arts,  and  the  most  diplomatic ;  the  truest  to  their  maxims, 
and  the  most  constant  in  the  pursuit  of  their  designs.  .  But,  at  the  saBse 
time,  they  were  imperious,  severe,  treacherous,  intractable,  haughty,  end, 
and  faithless ;  in  a  word,  capable  of  sacrificing  every  thing  to  their  ambi- 
tion and  interest,  and  without  the  least  esteem  for  the  sciences  and  fine  arts. 
And,  indeed,  Lycurgus  seems  to  have  had  nothing  more  in  view  than  to 
fortify  the  body.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  thought  of  forming  the 
heart,  or  of  cultivating  the  mind.  How  then  can  we  be  surprised  that 
the  character  of  the  Lacedemonians,  naturally  harsh  and  austere,  oftea 
degenerated  into  downright  savageness, — a  vice  which  took  its  rise  from 
their  education.  It  was  impossible  that  people,  who  passed  their  whole 
lives  in  giving  or  receiving  instructions  of  the  quality  we  have  described, 
in  gravely  dehvering  precepts,  or  in  listening  to  those  of  oensora,  whose 
lessons  were  always  accompanied  with  rigour  and  severity ;  it  was  impos- 
sible, we  say,  that  such  men  should  contract  a  gentle  and  humane  way  of 
thinking;  or  to  be  able  to  render  their  intercourse  in  life  agreeable.  The 
Lacedemonians,  in  short,  seem  to  have  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
most  precious  advantages  of  humanity.  Such  were  the  manners  and 
genius  of  a  people,  admired  by  all  prorane  antiquity,  and  proposed  by  it 
as  a  model  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 
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Sparta,  mdreoTcr,  supplies  ns  with  an  instance  of  that  proneness  with 
vbich  men  run  from  one  extreme  to  another.  When,  in  consequence  of 
he  victories  gained  by  Lysander,  gold  and  sUver  found  their  way  into 
his  republic^  and  tempted  the  Spartans  to  throw  off  their  ancient  austerity 
>f  manners  \  these  so  mudi  celebrated  Spartans  immediately  gave  them- 
«lves  up  to  every  excess  of  debauch  and  luxury.  The  softest  and  most 
nagnificent  beds,  the  easiest  cushions,  the  most  exquisite  wines  and 
>erfumes,  the  most  delicate  dishes,  the  most  precious  yessds  for  materials 
ind  workmanship,  the  richest  and  rarest  carpets,  were  scarcely  sufficient 
:o  satisfy  their  newly  acquired  sense  of  factitious  refinement.  Nothing, 
n  short,  was  capable  of  satisfying  their  insatiable  luxury.  It  then  became 
i  proverb  in  the  mouth  of  every  Greek,  that  gold  and  rilver  could  be 
easily  discovered  going  into  Sparta  3  but  that  neither  of  those  metals 
nrere  ever  seen  to  leave  it. 


TACITURNITY,   AN  APOLOGUE. 


At  Amadan,  was  a  celebrated  academy,  the  first  statute  of  which  ran  thus: 
The  academicians  are  to  think  muck^  write  little,  and,  if  possible,  speak  less, 
— ^This  was  called  the  silent  academy ;  nor  was  there  a  sage,  in  Persia, 
who  was  not  ambitious  of  being;  admitted  a  member.  Zeb,  a  profound 
scholar,  and  author  of  an  excelfent  little  book  called  the  Gag,  heard,  in 
the  distant  province  where  he  lived,  that  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  silent 
academy.  Immediately,  he  departed  for  Amadan,  and,  on  his  arrival, 
presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  where  the  academicians  were 
assembled,  and  sent  in  the  following  letter  to  the  president : 

*'  2^b,  a  lover  of  silence,  humbly  solicits  the  vacant  place." 

The  letter  arrived  too  late :  the  vacancy  was  already  supplied.  The 
academicians  were  almost  in  despair  ;  they  had  received,  somewhat 
against  their  incUnations,  a  courtier,  who  had  some  wit,  and' whose  light 
and  trifling  eloquence  had  become  the  admiration  of  all  his  court  ac- 
quaintances ;  and  this  learned  body  was  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
refusing  the  sage  Zeb,  the  scourge  of  babblers,  the  perfection  of  wisdom. 

The  president,  whose  duty  it  was  to  announce  this  disagreeable  news 
to  the  si^e,  scarcely  knew  in  what  manner  to  discharge  his  office.  After 
some  reflection,  he  ordered  a  fli^on  to  be  filled  with  water,  and  so  full 
that  another  drop  would  have  made  it  run  over.  He  then  desired  the 
candidate  to  be  introduced. 

The  sage  appeared,  with  that  simple  and  modest  air  which  generally 
accompanies  true  merit.  The  president  rose,  and,  without  speaking  a 
word,  pointed,  with  affliction  in  his  looks,  to  the  emblematical  flagon  so 
exactly  full. 

The  sage  understood  that  the  vacancy  was  supplied,  but,  without  relin- 
quishing hope,  he  endeavoured  to  make  them  comprehend  that  a  super- 
numerary member  might,  perhaps,  be  no  detriment  to  their  society,  He 
saw  on  die  floor  a  rose-le»f,  picked  it  up,  and,  with  care  and  delicacy, 
placed  it  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  as  not  to  make  it  overflow. 

All  the  academicians  immediately  clapped  their  hands,  in  token  of 
applause,  when  they  beheld  this  ingenious  reply.  Theydid  more, — they 
broke  through  their  rules  in  favour  of  the  sage  Zeb.  The  register  of  the 
academy  was  presented  to  Um,  and  he  inscribed  his  name.    Nothing 
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remained  but  for  bhn  to  proBOunoe,  according  to  custom^  a  single  pbnse 
of  thanks.  But  this  new^  and  truly  silent,  a^emician^  retamed  thaab 
without  speakii^  a  word. 

In  the  maigin  of  the  register  he  wrote  the  number  one  hundred,  (that 
of  his  brethren  J  and  then  put  a  cypher  before  the  figures,  under  idudi 
he  wrote  thus :        >  0100 

Their  value  Is  aeitber  more  nor  lew. 

The  president  with  equal  politeness^  answered  the  modest  sage,  by 
placing  the  figure  one  before  ^e  hundred,  and  by  writing  under  thus  : 

1100 
Their  vahie  is  ten-fold. 


LIFE    AND    DEATH    OF    YOUNG   NAPOLEON. 


Whbn  Napoleon  was  bombarding  Vienna,  the  Archdnchess  Maria  Looin 
lay  upon  a  sick  bed,  from  which  she  could  not  be  removed.  Upon  aaeer- 
taining  this  fact,  he  ordered  that  the  batteries  should  not  be  suffered  to  x>Uy 
upon  that  quarter  of  the  city  in  which  the  imperial  palace  stood.  He  iras 
afterwards  married  to  this  princess.  The  espousals  were  celebrated  at 
^'J  A  Vienna  on  the  11th  of  March,  1810.  Berthier,  prince  of  Neufchatel,  repre- 
sented the  person  of  Napoleon,  the  Archduke  Charles  that  of  the  Austrisa 
Emperor.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  performance  of  the  ceremony,  the 
Empress  of  the  French,  accompanied  by  the  Queen  of  Naples,  set  out  for 
her  adopted  country.  On  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  a  single  horsem&s 
met  the  bridal  cavalcade  at  Soissons )  he  rode  up  to  the  lady'^s  carriage,  aad 
introduced  himself  as  her  husband.  She  exclaimed,  '*  Your  Sfoiesty*) 
pictures  have  not  done  you  justice.*'  They  passed  the  night  at  the  Chatcai 
of  Compi^ne.  On  the  first  of  April  ihe  munici  pal  marriage  took  place  at  St 
Cloud.  T%e  religious  ceremony  was  repeated  on  the  following  dar  in  the 
great  gallery  of  £e  Louvre,  witn  all  the  pride  and  circumstance  of  impenal 
splendour.  Rejoicings,  the  most  magnificent,-~balls,  concerts,  iUumiiiatioDs, 
-^followed  :  but,  in  their  course,  an  accident  occurred,  which  many,  and  es- 
pecially the  emperor  himself  regared  as  a  dread  omen.  At  a  fete  ^ven  by 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  a  temporary  dancing  room,  erected  in  the  gardon, 
caught  fire:  the  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  the  flames  proved  unavail- 
ing :  the  prince's  sister  and  a  number  of  other  persons  perished.  It  was 
remembered  that  a  great  calamity  had,  in  like  manner,  marred  the  rejoicings 
in  honour  of  the  ilUstarred  nuptials  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  his  Aestnan 
bride,  the  grand^aunt  of  the  empress,  the  imfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  la 
consequence  of  the  fidl  of  a  scancrfd  in  Rue  Royale»  and  the  crush  attending 
it,  three  hundred  persons  who  had  assembled  to  witness  a  display  of  "fire 
works  in  the  Place  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  were  either  killed  on  the  spot  or 
subsequently  died  of  their  wounds. 

The  immediate  event,  and  the  recollections  with  which  it  was  associated, 
were  impressed  deeply  on  Napoleon^s  mind.  He  remembered  it  in  the 
triumphant  day  of  Dresden — a  day  in  which  the  genius  and  fortune  of  **the 
l^at  gainer  of  battles'*  was  most  conspicuously  displayed ;  he  remembered 
it  in  thunder,  lightning,  and  stornt,  and  tiie  conflict  ol  400,000  condMitants. 
When  by  the  direct  and  solemn  interference,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the 
unfailing  Nemesis,  he  struck  down  with  his  own  hand  the  traitcnr  MiMeau, 
he  saw,  from  the  consternation  displayed  amongst  the  group  against  which 
he  had  pointed  the  cannon,  that  some  person  of  high  consideration  had  been 
slain ;  he  erroneouslv  fancied  that  the  victim  must  have  been  Schwartzcnbei^, 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  lamented  aloud  that  the  lot  should  have  fiiDea 
upon  him  t  bnt  added,  **  ffe,  then^  was  ike  vkUm  whom  the  fatal  fire  at  the 
bail  indicated;  I  always  regarded  it  as  a  presage-^  is  now  plain  wham  sS 
concerned,^* 
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The  empress  did  not  exhibit  signs  of  preffnaocy  as  soon  as  Napoleon 
could  have  desired.  He  became  luarmed,  and  eagerly  consulted  his  physi- 
cians upon  the  subject.  It  was  attributed  to  her  too  frequent  use  of  the 
warm  bath  ;  this  was  discontinued,  and  the  desired  consummation  speedily  / 

came  to  pass.     She  was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labour  on  the  19th  of  March,X  ^  ^  "^ 
1810:  they  were  trifling  during  the  night,  and  had  ceased  altogether  before 
six  the  next  morning,  and  the  empress  fell  asleep.    Soon,  however,  she  was 
awakened  by  the  most  acute  pangs,  which  continued  for  a  time  without 
leading  to  Uie  natural  results.    Napoleon,  wearied  by  his  attendance  on  his 
wife,  had  retired  to  the  bath  when  ne  saw  her  sunk  in  repose.    Dubois,  the 
accoucheur,  appeared  before  him,  and  stated,  in  great  agitation,  that  the  case 
was  a  peculiar  and  a  difficult .  one.  **  She  is  only  a  woman,"  exclaimed  the 
emperor ;  ^'  treat  her  as  though  she  were  a  bourgeoise  of  the  Rue  St.  Denis." 
This,  in  some  measure,  restored  the  operator's  confidence.    The  emperor, 
flinging  on  a  dressing  gown,  rushed  into  his  wife's  apartment,  and,  clm^ng 
to  her  embrace,  remained  until  his  feelings  overpowered  him  by  her  side ; 
he  then  placed  himself  in  the  ante-room,  receiving  intelligence  each  moment 
from  the  ladies  in  waiting  of  the  progress  of  that  scene  which  he  was  unable 
to  contemplate.    Dubois  took  him  aside,  and  inquired  in  a  fidtering  voice, 
**  Which  life  was  to  be  preserved  in  the  event  of  its  proving  impossible  to 
save  both  ?"     **  The  mother's,"  he  replied,  in  the  bitterness  of  anguish ;  '*  it 
is  her  right"    Both,  however,  lived :  the  emperor  was  delighted.    He  had 
long  been  the  greatest,  he  now  considered  himself  the  most  fortunate,  of 
men.  Alas,  for  oar  vain  imaginations,  the  phantasmata  of  our  beliefs,  the  sad 
illusion  of  our  hopes  !  it  would  have  been  well  for  themselves,  well  for  him, 
well  for  human  nature,  had  the^  both  then^died.    But  he  dreamed  not  that 
the  son  of  his  pride,  and  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  would  prove  the  sorrow  and 
the  shame  of  Christendom  4  that  the  One  would  be  notorious  as  a  lewd,  false 
woman,  and  the  other  pitied  by  his  fellow-puppets  in  life's  drama,  as  the 
most  miserable  of  created  beings. 

Napoleon  Francis  Charles  Joseph  Bonaparte  was,  then,  bom  on  the  20th  >(, 
of  April,  1811.  The  labour  lasted  for  five  and  twenty  minutes:  the  ^t 
presented  themselves  in  the  first  instance.  It  was  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  instruments;  there  was  irreat  difficulty  in  extricating  tiie  head.  For 
seven  or  eight  minutes  the  child  appeared  perfectly  black,  and  exhibited  no 
signs  of  life ;  some  drops  of  brandy  were  blown  into  his  mouth,  and  he  was 
gfently  patted  all  over  the  body  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  ;  at  length  he 
uttered  a  feeble  cry,  and  Napoleon,  seizing  him  in  his  arms,  presented  him 
to  the  great  officers  of  state,  with  the  rapturous  exclamation,  '*  It  is  a  king 
of  Rome  I"  The  cannon  then  thundered  forth  their  hundred  voUies  (the 
appointed  number),  and  all  Paris  testified  the  most  extravagant  delight  at 
the  happy  fulfilment  of  the  emperor's  most  cherished  wish. 

There  is  verv  little  to  be  tola  about  the  unfortunate  child  of  so  many  fond 
and   glorious  hopes.    He  lived  and  died  a  prisoner — the  most  wretched 
prisoner,  perhaps,  in  the  world's  story;  for  he  was  almost  from  infancy 
enthralled  alike  in  mind  and  body ;  and  his  faculties,  physical  and  mental, 
were  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  his  safe  keeping.     He  is  reported  to  have  him- 
self said,  ^'  My  birth  and  death  wiU  be  the  only  points  of  remembrance !" 
It  is  even  so.    What  boots  it  to  relate  that  he  was  styled  by  his  father 
*'*^  King  of  Rome j^  a  title  in  itself  of  evil  omen;  that  in  18 15  he  was  proclaim- 
ed by  the  prostrate  conqueror  of  nations,  '^  Napoleon  the  Second,  Empe- 
ror of  the  rrench ;"  that  on  the  22d  of  July  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  proud 
imperial  titles  by  his  grandfather,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  declared 
Duke  of  Reichstadt,  a  petty  Bohemian  territory;  and  that  in  July,  1888,  he 
rlied  of  pulmonary  consumption,  in  his  22d  year,  a  number  of  years  exactly 
corresponding  wiw  the  number  of  cannon  which  assured  the  anxious  Parisians 
that  an  heir  had  been  bom  to  the  empire.    (Twenty-one  only  were  to  have 
been  discharged  for  a  girl :  the  roar  of  tiie  twenty-second  proclaimed  the 
King  of  Rome.)    And  yet,  nothing  farther  is  certainly  known  about  the  boy 
since  he  left  the  father-land. 
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When  the  glory,  power,  and  honour  of  his  father  were  tranacendeiit,  nxi 
the  young  Astyanax  was  the  delight  of  all  eyes  and  the  **  observed  of  ill 
observers,**  there  are  many  stones  related  of  him  \  they  are  intereiti«r, 
because  *'  the  boy  is  &ther  to  the  man.*'  The  instances  of  his  kind  inteifr. 
rence  inbehalf  of  the  distressed  may  be  passed  over;  they  were  undoubtedly 
the  work  of  his  excellent  governess,  the  Countess  Montesquiou:  but  tlKiv 
are  two  anecdotes  told  of  him  which  did  really  seem  to  promise  great  th^gi, 
from  the  tone  and  temoer  of  mind  which  they  displayed  : — The  child  n 
much  attached  to  strawberries t  (hey  invariably  made  nim  ill:  he  penavled 
his  nurse  one  dav  to  procure  some  for  him,  promising  solemnly  not  to  teU 
who  had  given  them  to  him.  He  was,  as  usual,  seizea  with  voadtiog,  ad 
cauffht  in  the  fact  by  his  mother  and  governess;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
violence  of  the  first  and. the  remonstrances  of  the  other,  he  could  sot  be 
induced  to  confess  who  had  provided  him  with  the  forbidden  fruit  Ot 
another  occasion,  he  was  playing  in  the  gardens  of  the  Thuillmes  with  tk 
son  of  a  lady  in  waiting  (Albert  de  Froment),  a  mere  child  like  himAl 
They  quarrelled  about  a  toy,  and  his  playmate  threatened  to  strike  tbe 
King  of  Rome :  **  Ah,*'  said  he,  **  if  anybody  saw  you  I**  *'-  There  is  nobody 
near,'*  replied  the  other;  **and  I  am  not  afiraid.**  ''Ay,**  said  the  waof 
Napoleon,  '*  and  you  know  I  would  not  tell !" 

The  kingdom  of  Napoleon  passed  away,  and  his  heir  was  transported  to 
foreign  lands.  The  boy  cried  bitterly  on  leaving  the  Thuilleries ;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  use  absolute  force  in  placing  him  in  the  carriage  whA 
bore  him  away  from  his  hard- won  inheritance.  The  Countess  Montesqviof. 
his  governess,  with  a  rare  devotion,  accompanied  him.  The  child  loved  ker, 
the  emperor  was  most  grateful  to  her;  she  was  virtuous,  gentle,  higliban, 
and  discreet :  yet  the  empress  hlated  her.  This  is  one  of  the  w<»8t  trshs» 
the  history  of  this  cold-hearted  yet  loose  woman. 

After  the  young  Napoleon*s  departure  for  Germany,  nothing  upon  wkick 
we  can  place  imfuicit  reliance  is  recited  of  him.  His  keepers  alone  cu  id 
whether  he  inherited  a  portion  of  his  father's  spirit  ana  genius,  as  sum 
believe ;  or  whether  he  really  was,  as  others  say,  a  creature  weak  in  wd 
and  body  from  the  first  The  most  detailed  account  that  has  been  given  to 
the  world  respecting  him,  in  his  captivity,  is  from  the  pen  of  M.  Merj^  tbe 
fellow-labourer  of  M.  Barthelemy  in  certain  political  poems ;  in  whidi^fay 
the  way  be  it  observed,  there  is  far  more  of  politics  than  poetry,  M^ 
went  to  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  copy  of  one  of  these  woiis, 
"  Napoleon  en  Egypte,"  to  the  son  of  the  Great  Fire-Sultan.  He  waited  m 
the  tutor,  Count  Dietrichstein,  to  obtain  the  necessary  permi«ioo;  bat 
without  success.  He  gives  the  following  account  of  his  conversation  whh 
the  count,  and  thus  details  all  he<:ould  learn  respecting  the  young  Nt|M>- 
leon,  in  the  notes  to  a  poem  entitled,  ''  Le  Fils  de  THomme,  ou  SooTeoin 
de  Vienne  :"— 

**  He  (Dietrichstein)  was,  I  soon  found,  aware  of  the.  works  I  had  prodo* 
ced,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Barthelemy ;  and  having  purposely  noirided 
myself  with  a  copy  of  our  last  production,  I  presented  the  same,  which  vm 
most  graciously  acoejpted. 

**  M.  le  Conte,"  said  I,  "since  you  so  far  deign  to  favour  me,  I  fedembokl- 
ened  to  supplicate  that  you  would  render  me  assistance  on  Uie  subject  tint 
has  prompted  my  visit  to  Vienna.  I  came  for  the  express  purpose  of  ]ve- 
sentmg  a  oook  to  the  Duke  de  Reichstadt,  than  whom  no  person  is  so  cspsbK 
as  yourself  of  seconding  my  views.  Scaicely  had  I  pronounced  the  openiog 
words  of  this  humble  solicitation,  than  I  saw  the  features  of  the  cooj^ 
assume  a  different  expression,  who,  after  a  silence  of  some  seconds,  nude 
answer : — 

"  •  Is  it  really  a  fact.  Sir,  that  you  have  journeyed  to  Vienna  for  the  gir- 
pose  of  having  an  interview  with  the  voung  prince?  Who  codd  bw 
prompted  you  to  undertake  such  a  step?  Is  it  possible  that  you  can  hsve 
calculated  on  the  success  of  your  journey  ?  If  such  be  the  case,  they  mast 
entertain  very  false  and  ridiculous  ideas  in  France  concerning  whit  occon 
at  Vienna.* 
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^'  My  reply  was,  I  had  no  mission  whatsoever  from  any  one  to  fulfil  in 
risiting  Austria;  that  the  journey  was  my  own  act  and  deed ;  while  in  France, 
L  general  opinion  prevailed,  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  procuring  an 
ntroduction  to  the  Duke  de  Reichstadt ;  and  that  it  was  publicly  believed 
frenchmen  were  welcomed  by  him  with  particular  cordiality.  Perhaps, 
idded  I,  my  zeal  may  appear  somewhat  importunate;  yet,  consider,  Mon- 
lieur  le  Comte,  I  have  iust  published  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  Napoleon ; 
md  is  it  then  singular  that  I  should  be  desirous  of  laying  the  production  at 
he  feet  of  his  son  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  a  literary  homa^  of  this  des- 
:ription  can  have  any  hiaden  motive  ?  It  only  remains  with  yourself  to 
:ertifV  to  the  contrary.  I  do  not  wish  to  confer  with  the  prince  alone ;  it 
(hall  oe  in  your  presence ;  nay,  before  ten  persons,  if  requisite ;  and  should 
1  single  word  escape  my  lips  which  could  tend  to  awaken  the  most  hidden 
3olicy,  I  am  resigned  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  some  Austrian 
fortress. 

The  Grand  Master  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  all  the  reports  dissemina- 
ted in  France,  on  the^  subject  of  individuals  having  been  admitted  to  the 
Duke  de  Reichstadt,  were  false  \  that  h^  was  fully  persuaded  the  motives  of 
mv  journey  were  pureljr  connected  with  literature,  and  had  no  reference 
t^natsoever  to  political  views;  that,  nevertheless,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
»  trespass  on  his  orders ;  that  the  commands  issued  on  the  subject  of  such 
instructions  were  peremptory ;  that  the  measure  was  not  the  result  of 
oiomentarv  caprice,  but  a  premeditated  system  pursued  by  the  two  courts « 
that  they  aid  not  apply  to  me  personally,  but  to  every  one  who  should 
ittempt  to  approach  the  prince,  and  that  it  would  be  highly  improper  I 
)hould  take  anything  to  myself:  in  short,  added  the  coUnt,  what  ought  to 
3xcuse  the  rigorous  conduct  pursued,  is  any  attempt  that  might  be  made 
upon  the  person  of  the  young  prince. 

*'  True,  said  I,  in  answer;  an  attempt  of  that  description  is  always  to  be 
apprehended,  for  the  Duke  de  Reichstadt  is  not  environed  by  guards ;  a 
resolute  assassin  might,  at  any  time,  surprise  him,  and  a  second  of  time 
would  suffice  to  perpetrate  the  deed ;  your  caution,  however,  on  that  side  is' 
lefective.  In  the  present  instance,  you  are,  perhaps,  apprehensive  that  too 
free  an  intercourse  with  strangers  should  reveal  secrets  to  him,  and  give 
[>irth  to  dangerous  hopes ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  your  rigour,  is  it  possi- 
ble to  prevent  a  letter  being  openly  or  clandestinely  conveyed  to  him  ?  A 
petition,  or  advice,  for  instance,  might  he  handed  to  him  while  taking  the 
ur,  at  the  theatre,  or  any  oUier  place.  I,  myself,  instead  of  fnmkly 
iddresting  you  as  I  have  done,  might  have  placed  myself  in  his  way,  and 
then  bolcUy  approached  him,  and,  even  in  your  presence,  remitted  to  his 
hand  a  copy  of  my  poem.  You  see,  I  might  by  that  means  have  rendered 
edl  your  precautions  nugatory,  and  accomplished  my  purpose  (in  an  unli- 
censed manner  I  allow),  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
prince  would  have  received  my  work,  and  perused  it:  at  all  events  he 
would  have  known  the  title, 

'^The  Count  Dietrichstein  then  replied,  in  a  manner  that  curdled  my 
blood  with  astonishment  : —  ^  Hear  me.  Sir ;  rest  assured,  that  the  prince 
neither  hears  nor  reads  amfthina  but  what  we  are  willing  he  should  be  acquaint- 
ed  with  and  witness.  If  by  chance  he  received  a  letter,  a  slip  of  paper,  or  a 
volume,  thai  had  escaped  our  vigilance,  rest  assured  his  first  care  would  be  to 
hand  it  over  to  us^  ere  he  proceeded  to  inspect  the  contents ;  he  would  not  take 
upon  himself  to  glance  €U  the  writing  until  we  had  pronounced  that  he  might 
inspect  the  same  withoui  danger.^ 

**From  this  it  appears,  count,  that  the  son  of  Napoleon  is  far  indeed  from 
enjoying  that  freedom  which  we  suppose  is  accorded  him. 

*' '  The  prince.  Sir,  is  not  a  prisoner — but he  is  placed  in  a  very 

peculiar  situation.  May  I  solicit  you  will  importune  me  by  no  more  ques- 
tions? I  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  give  you  the  satisfaction  you  require; 
I  beg  you  will  abandon  the  project  which  led  you  hither :  I  repeat,  your 
labour  will  be  fruitless.* 
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'*  If  such  be  the  case,  count,  you  debar  me  from  indulging  a  hope.  I 
most  certainly  cannot  think  of  addressing  mvself  in  any  other  quarter  after 
such  a  decided  interdict  upon  your  part,  ana  I  feel  that  it  would  be  usekss 
to  renew  my  importunities;  but,  at  ail  events,  you  certainly  cannot  refine  to 

S resent  mv  little  work  yourself,  in  the  name  of  the  author ;  he  has,  bo 
oubt,  a  Horary,  and  this  production  b  not  of  such  a  dangerous  natures  to 
be  expunged  from  the  collection. 

**  The  Count  Dietrichstein  shook  his  head,  in  token  of  irresolutioiL  1 
felt  convinced  that  it  became  painful  to  him  to  j^ronounce  a  second  refbal 
during  the  same  interview ;  consequently,  not  being  desirous  to  compel  hia 
to  enter  into  a  more  ample  explanation,  I  took  my  leave,  requesting  that  he 
would  peruse  my  poem,  in  order  to  convince  himself  that  it  coataiiwi 
nothing  of  a  seditious  tendency,  and  to  lead  me  to  indulge  a  hope,  tkit 
after  such  assurance,  he  might  comply  with  my  last  solicitation. 

''  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  I  again  called  upon  the  Grand  Mastsr,  aid 
renewed  my  former  application.  He  was  obviously  astoniahed  at  my  deter. 
mined  perseverance.  *  I  really  do  not  understand  you.  Sir,*  said  he;  'foor 
wish  to  see  the  prince  becomes  too  importunate  :  rest  satisfied  in  kaoviii 
that  he  is  happy,  and  divested  of  ambition :  his  career  is  already  traced  oat ; 
he'fvill  never  approach  the  frontiers  of  France;  he  will  not  evenuMget 
thouyht  of  the  kind.  Repeat  all  I  have  said  to  your  fellow-countrymeD^  let 
the  veil  of  deception  be  torn  from  their  eyes,  if  it  is  possible.  I  do  act 
wish  to  bind  yoyi  to  secrecy  respecting  anything  I  have  uttered,  nty,  tk 
very  reverse :  I  beg  that,  on  your  return  to  France,  you  will  publish  eTcrr 
word,  and  annex  your  own  comments.  In  respect  to  remitting  the  copj«f 
your  work,  do  not  expect  that  I  shall  comply ;  your  book,  as  a  poem,  ii  >en 
clever,  but  it  would  be  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  son  of  Napoleon :  roor 
style  abounding  in  imagery,  the  glowing  descriptions  you  give,  sod  ihe 
lively  colours  in  which  your  historv  is  traced ;  everything,  in  his  youthfiil 
brain,  might  excite  enthusiasm,  ana.  kindle  those  germs  of  ambition  wbich, 
without  any  possible  result,  would  only  serve  to  give  him  a  disttfteforhii 
actual  situation.  Of  history,  he  knows  every  thing  which  it  is  eaestialibr 
him  to  learn,  that  is  to  say,  names  and  dates ;  conseauentiy  you  must  be  w^ 
aware  that  your  pamphlet  is  by  no  means  adapted  tor  his  perusal* 

''  I  still  interceded  for  a  time,  but  found  that  the  Ctrand  Master  bo  longier 
attended  to  me  with  civility  ;  when,  not  desirous  to  wearv  myrwlf  by  fruit- 
less importunities,  at  the  same. time  fully  convinced  that  I  had  indulcediai 
fruitless  hope,  I  looked  upon* this  visit  as  a  farewell  audience,  and  bad  no- 
thing left  but  to  retrace  my  steps  to  France. 

'*  U  ntil  the  moment  of  my  departure,  I  continued  to  visit  the  penoos  vbo 
had  uniformly  interested  themselves  so  much  in  my  behalf.  On  one  of 
those  occasions,  I  learned  the  following  anecdote  of  the  Duke  deReichs<adt, 
which  particularly  struck  me.  I  have  it  from  an  undeniable  source,  and  did 
I  not  apprehend  that  some  ill  might  result  to  my  informant,  I  should  five 
the  name  to  the  public  Let  the  reader,  therefore,  remain  satiified  vitk 
knowing  that  the  lady  is  in  the  habit  of  familiarly  conversing  with  the 
prince  almost  daily : — On  a  recent  occasion  the  Duke  de  Reichstedt  aeemed 
absorbed  with  some  idea  that  appeared  to  have  permanently  takes  pooo* 
sion  of  his  mind :  he  did  not  attend  to  the  accustomed  course  of  bis  stodieii 
when,  on  a  sudden,  striking  his  forehead  with  vehemence,  at  the  aunetiBie 
testifying  a  degree  of  impatience,  he  suffered  these  words*  to  escape  bin: 
*  But  what  do  they  intend  to  do  with  me  then  f  do  they  imagine  thatlfoaa^ 
the  intellects  of  my  father  9'* 

I*  Hence  we  might  be  led  to  infer,  that  the  rampart  whereby  tbeyoutf 
prince  was  environed  had  been  scaled;  that  s<Hne  letter  or  indiscreet alipot 
paper  had  reached  him ;  and  that  for  once  he  had  dared  infringe  upon  t» 
commands  prescribed,  of  his  never  perusing  a  line  which  had  not  iM  iKt 
the  eyes  of  his  preceptors. 

''  It  was  at  the  theatre  of  the  Count  (Hoftheater)  whei«  I  first  bsd  a  iig« 
of  the  Duke  de  Rfeichstadt,  the  house  being  remarkable  for  the  plainM**^ 
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implicity  of  its  decorations.  Thev  perform,  indiscriminBtelv,  both  comedy 
.nd  tragedy,  aud  even  low  farces  that  would  disgrace  our  tnird-rate  play- 
louses.  The  young  prince  took  his  scat  rather  at  the  back  part  of  the  box ; 
lis  visage  was  pale  and  melancholy,  and  no  testimonials  oi  applause  were 
nanifested  on  his  arrival.  (lis  regard  was  constantly  rivetted  on  the  busi- 
less  of  the  scene;  he  scarcely  ever  directed  a  glance  at  the  audience;  and 
»n  quitting  the  box  the  same  silence  prevailed  throughout  the  audience  as 
lad  been  manifested  on  his  arrival  Were  I  to  speak  from  the  general 
ippearance  and  manners  of  the  youth,  I  should  certainly  pronounce  that  he 
)vas  spirit-broken,  and  that  a  rooted  sadness  weighed  at  his  heart:  whether 
:his  was  the  result  of  a  warned  education,  or  a  concomitant  of  the  malady 
:hat  was  said  to  prev  upon  him,  I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  determine.*' 

The  only  personal  anecdote  of  the  youth  here  gpven  would  seem  to  indi- 
:;ate  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  in  exclud- 
ing Frenchmen  from  his  presence,  and  keeping  him,  as  fi&r  as  might  be, 
ignorant  of  his  fi&ther^s  history,  he  was,  nevertheless,  acutely  sensible  of  his 
peculiar  situation.  It  is  related,  too,  that  while  yet  a  child,  when  his  gover- 
ness seated  herself  at  table  with  him  en  dSshdUlte^  he  exclaimed,  **  Ah,  you 
would  not  have  treated  me  this  way  when  I  was  a  king  !**  In  his  earlier 
years  he  was  remarkable  for  sprightlmess ;  but  this  soon  passed  away  under 
the  influence  of  the  soul-consuming  constraint  to  which  he  was  subjected  as 
he  grew  older.  At  first,  too,  he  is  supposed  to  have  given  earnest  of  the 
stern  determination  of  character  which  enabled  his  father  to  fulfil  his  desti- 
nies for  good  and  eviL  A  story  has  been  told  of  the  boy  which  would 
evince  a  singleness  of  purpose  and  strength  of  mind  rarely  to  be  met  with 
amongst  the  young: — ^The  Emperor  Francis,  with  whom,  as  a  child,  he  was 
a  great  fiivorite  (though  it  would  appear,  at  the  best,  that  the  despot  only 
fondled  the  poor  boy  as  a  lion's  whelp,  uow  playful  and  haripless,  but  here- 
after to  be  ore^ed  and  constrained),  the  emperor  told  him,  on  leaving 
Vienna  to  join  the  army,  that  he  would  grant  the  first  recjuest  he  made  to 
him  on  his  return.  The  child  had  some  pet  rabbits  to  which  he  was  much 
attached ;  but  upon  occasion  of  their  having  done  some  mischief  in  the 
gardens,  they  were  taken  from  him  by  a  servant  The  boy  was  highly 
indignant,  but  refrained  from  all  remonstrance  at  the  time ;  after  months 
had  passed  away,  however,  and  his  grandfather  had  returned,  his  first 
request  was,  that  the  servant  might  be  dismissed. 

These  stories  came  from  one  of  his  physicians,  and  are  probably  true ; 
but  whatever  signs  of  spirit  or  intellect  or  passion  he  may  have  exhibited  in 
boyhood,  his  youth  would  appear  to  have  been  unmarked  by  any  action,  or 
expression  of  thought  or  feeling,  which  could  impress  itself  upon  the 
memory.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  disease,  at  length  fatal  to  him, 
was  early  induced  by  the  unnatural  restraints  of  which  he  was  the  victim. 
He  was  denied  the  enjoyments  proper  to  his  youth,  and  common  to  the 
children  of  the  poorest  peasants---the  free  air,  light-hearted  exercise,  and 
blithe  companions.  He  never  felt  the  rapture  of  abandoning  himself  to  an 
unrestrained  emotion;  he  never  knew  the  consciousness  of  a  moment's 
liberty.  He  never  experienced  the  inestimable  sweets  of  parental  affection. 
In  his  childhood,  his  father,  who  had  so  loved  him,  was  pining  to  death  a 
wretched  captive  on  a  barren  rock ;  his  mother  was  wallowing  *•*'  in  the 
rank  sweat*'  of  an  adulterous  bed.  Besides,  she  never  loved  him,  as  most 
mothers  do  love  their  first-born.  There  seemed,  from  the  first,  to  be  an 
inherent  principle  of  repulsion  lurking  in  the  minds  of  both.  At  Paris, 
Maria  Louisa  seldom  attempted  to  fondle  with,  or  nurse,  her  baby ;  and  when 
she  did,  the  child  was  always  frightened,  and  generally  cried  imtil  he  was 
restored  to  the  arms  of  his  eoverness  or  nurse.  Napoleon,  on  the  contrary, 
delisted  in  playing  with  tSe  child ;  and  he,  on  his  part,  was  ever  eager  in 
responding  to  the  caresses  of  his  father,  and  invariably  shewed  that  he  had 
his  full  share  in  the  enjoyment  oi  their  play.  In  Germany,  the  mother  and 
child  were,  for  the  most  part,  separated.  He  was  left  almost  exclusively  to 
the  care  and  the  controuf  of  strangers,  whose  position  with  irespect  to  him 
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forbade  confidence  and  alFection.  We  gometinies  hate  books  as  remembered 
instrHments  of  annoyance  to  our  io^ous  youth ;  we  more  frequently  hde 
those  who  taught  them.  In  later  life,  a  man  respects  and  is  graiefiil  to  his 
masters;  it  is  very  difficult  then  to  love  them.  It  is  imposidble  tob^ 
Napoleon  could  nave  loved  his;  they  were  his  keepers,  and  held  hn 
spirit  in  perpetual  shadow  by  their  presence.  In  all  his  8pK>rts  and  exercises, 
whether  waficing,  running,  dancing,  or  playing  at  soldierin|^  as  the  colonel 
of  a  regiment  in  his  later  years,  he  had  a  ary  niurse,  a  spy,  and  a  gaoler  at 
his  elbow.  From  the  moment  he  began  to  thmk,  he  might  bsve  said,  as  his 
father  did  at  St  Helena,  *'I  no  longer  live — ^I  only  exist** 

It  has  been  stated  that  he  died  of  pulmonary  consumption,  at  the  uetuBaily 
damp  and  unhealthy  palace  of  ScWnbrunn.  It  was  perceived  that  he  «» 
affected  with  this  aisease  long  before ;  the  physicians  recommettded  his 
I'emoval  to  a  more  genial  clime.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  could  not  bear  to 
part  with  his  grandson  on  the  persuasion  of  anybody,  except  **tbe  icdl 
.  senreant  death.*' 

'  The  day  before  he  expired,  he  gave^  his  mother  a  portrait  of  Napoiecm,  in 
which  some  of  his  own  nair  and  of  his  father's  were  set;  and  he  confided 
some  manuscript  papers  to  her  care  :  while  he  was  yet  breathing,  she  dis- 
patched them  to  the  iSmperor  of  Austria ! ! 

The  body  was  examined  after  death :  no  trace  was  discovered  of  the 
disease  (a  scirrhus  in  the  pylorus)  which  proved  &tal  to  his  father  and 
grandfather,  and  was  believed  to  be  hereditary  in  his  fiimily.  The  stomach 
was  smaller  than  usual,  but  in  a  perfectly  sound  state.  Tjie  Jongs  had  evi- 
dently been  the  seat  of  his  disorder;  one  was  nearly  destroyed. 

It  IS  said  that  he  bequeathed  ^*  his  father's  sword'*  to  Louis  Bonaparte, 
son  of  the  ex-kin^  of  Holland  and  the  beautiful  Hortense.  Was  this  done 
from  a  feeling  of  friendship,  or  from  an  idea  that  a  closer  relationship  ezisled 
between  them  than  that  of  mere  cousins  ?  It  is  stated  that  a  pri^rale  corres- 
pondence had  been  carried  on  by  the  two  boys. 

Napoleon  had  desired  that  seveFal  of  his  swords  should  be  transmitted  to 
his  son  on  his  attaining  his  sixteenth  ^ear ;  amonrst  the  rest,  the  sword  he 
wore  at  Austerlitz,  and  the  sabre  ot  Sobieski.  It  is  not  stated  which  of 
these  celebrated  weapons  was  the  subject  of  this  bequest 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  vault  of  the  Imperial  family,  within  the 
convent  of  the  Capuchins,  which  forms  part  of  the  palace  at  Vienna. 

Thus  lived— thus  died-:— the  son  of  the  great  Napoleon. 

The  Due  de  Bourdeaux  is  now  an  exile;  uie  King  of  Rome  is  in  his  grave; 
so  fare  the  descendants  of  Henri  IV.  and  Napoleon,  An  old  pawnbnAer 
sits  upon  the  throne  of  Charlemagne,  St  Louis,  and  the  birother  in  renown 
of  Alexander  and  Caesar. 


THE    SPANISH    INQUISITION. 


It  is  the  object  of  the  following  sketch  of  the  inquisition,  to  give  the 
readers  of  the  Magazine  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  attributes  and  power 
of  that  celebrated  tribunal,  the  whole  drawn  from  authentic  sources,  toge- 
ther with  the  conduct  of  some  of  its  leading  members,  as  it  was  constituted 
in  the  davs  of  its  omnipotence,  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  ascertain, 
whether  tne  idea  of  horror,  which  the  very  name  of  the  inquisition  inspires, 
is  or  is  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence  adduced.  The  modem  inquisition, 
ever  since  the  sixteenth  century,  had  oppressed  Spain,  till  18S0,  when  that 
unhappy  country,  by  the  rise  of  the  Coitez,  was  presented  with  a  chance  of 
retting  it  erased  from  its  institutions.  The  manner  in  which  in<|uisitors 
discharged  their  duties,  was  the  best  argument  for  the  Spaniards  to  insist  on 
its  abolition,  and  the  promises  held  out  by  the  various  i^vemments  whicb 
have  succeeded  each  other,  since  the  Spanish  revolution,  in  IS  12,  to  do  away 
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tth  it  as  a  uational  stain,  and  as  an  instrument  of  wanton  oppresHion,  con- 
titutc^  the  best  proof  of  the  feelings  entertained  of  it  b^  all  ranks  of  men« 
The  martyrdoms  of  bloody  aueen  Mary — the  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
*atherine  of  Medicis  and  the  aukes  of  Guise,  during  the  religious  wars  of 
•" ranee,  and  those  of  the  notorious  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  pjaccd  beside 
he  deeds  perpetrated  by  modern  inquisitors,  fall  into  comparative  insigni- 
icance,  more  particularly  when  assisted  by  the  sovereign  authority,  whose 
id  they  often  required,  and  to  which  in  turn  they  afforded  the  means  of 
oppressing  all  the  other  orders  of  the  community,  whom  they  looked  upon 
LS  only  born  to  serve  and  obey  them.  It  was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of 
>^iu,  that  the  greatest  characters  to  be  found  in  her  nistory  were  associated 
vith  this  infamous  tribunal,  in  the  common  work  of  destruction,  and  these 
fvere  no  less  than  cardinal  Ximenes,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

Isabella,  so  great  in  other  respects,  scrupled  not  at  last  to  avail  herself  of 
;he  grand  inquisitor  De  Torquemanda's  influence,  in  expelling  the  Jews 
ind  other  heretics,  who,  until  then,  had  exercised  the  greatest  sway  over  the 
peninsula.  The  disastrous  measures  to  which  the  members  of  this  iniqui-. 
tous  tribunal  resorted,  when  upheld  by  the  court  of  Rome,  are  incredible; 
it  is  indeed  only  of  late  ^ears  that  its  mysterious  attributes,  and  its  unheard 
of  atrocities,  can  be  said  to  have  been  established  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  Writers  upon  this  subject,  until  Llorenti,*  had  rather  trans- 
formed the  inquisition  into  a  monster  of  their  own  creation,  than  given  the 
vrorld  any  thing  like  a  clear  and  correct  statement  of  its  proceedings.  It 
vras  fojrmed  about  the  fifteenth  century,  at  Seville,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting, if  not  robbing,  the  Moors  and  Jews  of  the  immense  treasures  they 
had  accumulated  through  their  industry  and  commerce.  Flight  and  recan- 
tation were  the  only  remedies  against  murder  and  spoliation ;  the  latter, 
particularly,  was  too  frequently  lulopted  to  prove  sincere ;  and,  to  judge  of 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  new  converts,  this  tribunal  was  established.  Doubt- 
lessly, the  fear  of  torture  and  confiscation  were  weightier  considerations 
with  the  heretics  and  Jews  than  the  arguments  produced  by  their  enemies : 
but  so  numerous  were  the  restrictions  under  which  they  were  placed,  so 
narrowly  were  they  watched,  that  very  few  could  long  remain  without 
betraying  their  real  sentiments,  and,  consequently,  undergoing  the  penalties 
incurred  through  their  apostacy. 

Thomas  De  Tor<^uemanda,  a  dominican  friar,  who  owed  his  elevation  to 
the  rank  of  inquisitor,  to  Ferdinand  the  Fifth  and  pone  Alexander  the 
Sixth,  was  the  greatest  supporter  the  inquisition  ever  had.     It  is  stated, 
upon  the  authority  of  Llorenti,  that  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  one  victims  suffered  during  the  e^hteen  years 
of  his  administration.    He  it  was,  who,  being  Isabella's  conressor  during 
her  earlier  years,  enjoined  her  to  a  solemn  oath  that,  should  she  ever  ascend 
the  throne,  she  would,  to  the  utmost  of  her  power,  exterminate  from  her  domi-  * 
nions  all  Jews,Mu8sulmen,  heretics,  and  the  unrighteous  of  everv  description. 
Under  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand,  Charles,  and  Philip  the  Second,  which  com- 
prehend the  last  twenty  years  of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  modern  inqmsition  attained  its  zenith.  Torquemanda,  in  order  to 
establish  it  on  the  surest  foundations,  created,  in  dilRsrent  towns,  four  inferior 
courts,  at  Seville,  Cordova,  Jaen,  and  Cuidad  Real,  whose  officers  were  ap- 
pointed by  himself,  with  an  authority  to  draw  up  a  set  of  rules  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  holy  office.  It  was  not,  however,  before  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1484,  (or  perhaps  1478,)  that  an  assembly  was  by  him  convened  at  Seville,  com^ 
posed  of  inquisitors  and  judges,  who  enacted,  under  the  title  of  instructions, 
the  first  laws  which  were  framed  for  the  modern  inquisition.     To  promote 
the  fiscal  views  and  bigoted  principles  of  the  catholic  king — to  increase 
the  already  overgrown  author!^  of  tne  holy  office — to  secure  the  patronage 
of  the  chivch  of  Rome— were  its  principal  objects. 

Its  course  was  trac^.    It  was  one  of  unmitigated  terror.    Murder,  rapine^ 
and  needless  torments,  were  its  inseparable  attendants.    In  return  for  the 

•  Rerve  Bncydqp^dique,  tome  IS. 
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support  it  received  from  the  royal  authority,  it  imposed  a  fine  upon  ^ttme 
ivho  voluntarily  confessed,  and  limited,  to^  a  very  short  space,  the  time 
during  which  the  suspected  could  voluntarily  accuse  himself,  or  the  coa- 
verted  penitent  make  known  his  conversion,  without  incurring  the  fbrfisitiire 
of  his  goods  to  the  crown.  ^  In  a  similar  fiscal  spirit,  another  enactmeot-f 
prohibited  the  penitent  from  the  use  of  fine  linen,  of  any  gold,  stiver,  or 
other  sort  of  ornament,  to  which  the  more  wealthy  classes  of  society  are 
accustomed,  or  from  entering  into  any  kind  of  public  office,  without  he  fine 
obtained  a  certificate  of  his  conversion,  whicn  could  never  be  procured 
without  supporting  such  extravagant  fees  as  were  tantamount  to  a  prohibi. 
tion.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  mention,  that  forfeitures  were  so  easily 
obtained  and  their  results  with  so  much  difficulty  avoided,  that  the  oust 
innocent  could  never  for  one  moment  rely  €>n  either  security  for  his  wratm^ 
or  protection  for  his  property.  The  sentence  which  was  to  decide  Uie  fiile 
of  both,  entirely  originated  in  the  capricious,  not  to  say  avarioions,  spirit  of 
his  judge,  who,  in  forming  an  opinion,  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  deviate  froffi 
all  symptoms,  probabilities,  and  proofs,  which  constitute  the  means  bj 
which  the  understanding  is  alone  enabled  to  form  a  correct  judgmenL 

The  decrees,  regulating  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  and  the  duties  of  iti 
officers,  were  so  extremely  undefined  that,  upon  the  most  specious  pretexts, 
it  was  enabled  to  extend  its  authority  to  various  provinces,  and  to  matter 
of  which  it  originally  took  no  cognizance.  After  its  introduction  into 
Castile  and  Arragon,  it  gradually  spread  its  ramifications  over  Portugal, 
Italy,  and  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  wherein  the  supremacy  of  the  catholic 
king  was  acknowledged.  Universally  abhorred  from  the  Alps  to  the  Andes, 
from  the  Tagus  to  Goa,  wherever  it  was  planted,  there  were  also  to  be  found 
desolation  and  tyranny.  Its  very  establishment,  so  violently  imposed  upea 
the  people,  could  never  be  supported  without  the  aid  of  the  strongest  mea- 
sures of  repression  \  and,  even  after  the  most  sanguinary  struggles,  nothing 
short  of  arms  could  enforce  obedience  to  its  decrees.  Thus  upheld  by 
monarchs,  it  became  so  powerful,  that  mandates  from  Rome,  whenever  they 
assumed  a  character  opposed  to  its  desires,  were  treated  less  as  objects  of 
l^ar,  than  of  scorn,  ^  so  that  pontiffs  found  it  their  interests  rather  to  court 
its  influence,  in  the  hope  ot  reaping  abundant  fees,  than  run  the  risk, 
through  an  authoritative  air,  of  losing  such  a  valuable  acquisition  to  their 
treasury,  and  more  imrticularly  so,  after  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  them,| 
Leo  the  Tenth,  had  failed  in  bringing  the  inquisitors  to  cmedi^ice. 

To  the  heinous  practices  resorted  to  previously  to  the  trial  of  an  accused 
— ^to  the  iniquitous  measures  observed  at  the  trial — to  the  wanton  severity 
of  the  punishments  inflicted — was  owing  that  dread  so  universally  excited 
at  the  thoughts  of  the  inquisition.  The  principle  of  its  establishment  ires 
founded  on  the  idea  of  repentance,  as  a  religious  duty,  to  arrive  at  which, 
self<-confe88ion  was  indispensible ;  whether  forced  or  voluntary,  it  was  abso- 
lutely required  of  all  who  were  accused  of  any  kind  of  infiringements  whidi 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. ^  To  arrive  atafionression,  torture 
was  almost  invariably  inflicted  ;  and  its  severity  was  applied,  less  according 
to  the  deed  of  the  presumed  offender,  than  according  to  the  perseverance, 
now  termed  obstinacy,  with  which  he  persisted  in  the  denial  of  his  supped 
guilt:  the  lives  of  the  accused  were  thus  at  the  mercy  of  the  inquisition,  as 
there  were  no  bounds  to  its  severities,  and  the  more  innocent  a  man  was, 
the  greater  were  his  sufferings ;  as,  under  such  circumstances,  his  reluctance 
doubtlessly  increased  to  avow  an  unfounded  and  dishonourable  charge.  No 
sort  of  moral  criterion  was  left  to  discover  the  guilty  from  the  innocent 
The  inquisitor's  conviction  was  more  or  less  rapidly  formed  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  victim's  nerves,  and  very  few  were  they  who  could  resist 

• 

•  SixUi  Article.        f  Sixth  Articto.    Uorenti,  «m.  8,  di.  >,    Cteatkn  ofttie  wapnm^  omndL 

t  Kabbe.    HiatoSre  d'Sq^airBe*  p.  SM.  Uoreati. 

I  Leo  the  Tentii,  at  the  ixistigatk>n  of  Chadca  the  Pttth,  rscaUed  hia  bal,  4atoil  the  istih 
October^  I619.  ^^ 

i  Fifteenth  Article  oi  the  loatnictioiis  before  menUoned. 
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tie  sig^ht  of  the  horrid  dungeons,  infttrumento  of  torment,  and  frishtful 
xecutions,  which  thii  tribunal  could  display.  Convicted  without  evidence, 
erhaps  contrary  to  impartial  evidence,  the  protestof  the  victim's  innocence 
ras  the  signal  for  the  renew^  of  the  torture,  and  if,  in  the  midst  of  the  rack, 
he  wheel,  and  the  gibbet,  his  excruciating  sufferings  would  draw  from  Ins 
ips  the  false  proclamation  of  his  guilt,  he  was  immediately  put  to  death, ** 
»r,  if  he  persisted  in  his  innocence,  he  was  condemned  to  such  torments  as 
iltimaiely  produced  the  same  result  by  overpowering  all  his  physical 
acuities,  f 

The  court,  even  after  the  death  of  the  individual,  would  take  cognizance 
if  a  crime  which  mirht  be  laid  to  his  charge,  and,  after  a  post  mortem 
onviction,!  the  children,  upon  the  supposition  of  their  parents' g^ilt,  would 
»e  deprived  of  their  inheritance,  thouffb  no  opportunity  was  ever  presented 
o  them  to  justify  his  innocence,  so  that  neither  the  living,  nor  the  dead, 
he  most  transcendent  virtue  or  consummate  piety,  coiild  rescue  a  victim 
rom  its  grasp.  The  inquisitors,  in  assuming  the  attributes  of  Hm  who  is 
nfallible,  committed  in  his  name  the  most  foul  deeds,  expecting,  through 
uch  hypocrisy,  to  cover,  in  the  eyes  of  the  credulous,  the  enormity  of  their 
^uilt,  and  the  horror  iustly  attached  to  their  transactions.  The  Imrbarity 
>f  the  measures,  which  preceded  conviction,  was  surpassed  by  that  whicn 
followed  it.  Death  in  its  most  hideous  forms,  ordeal,  exile,  imprisonments, 
tnd  confiscations,  were  ordinary  modes  of  punishments.  Previously  to 
-ecapitttlating  the  number  of  the  victims,  bf  the  Spanish  monarchs  of  the  six- 
:eenth  century ,it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  examine  the  sufferings  they  en- 
hired.  Exile,)  from  the  state  of  incessant  war,  and  the  consequent  enmity 
which  one  people  bore  another,  and  imprisonment,  from  the  wretched  state 
:>f  the  dungeons,^  and  the  callous  feeling  exhibited  towards  the  inmates,  were 
Attended  with  much  more  serious  results  to  the  sufferers,  than  would  be  the 
:;ase  in  the  present  time  ;  they  were,  in  fact,  tantamount  to  a  condemnation 
to  death.  The  victims  at  auto-darfc's,  were  generally  attached  to  a  post 
surrounded  by  stakes,  which,  bein^  set  on  fire,  they  were  thus  left  to  be 
slowly  consumed  alive.  The  inqmsitors  thought  it  a  great  favour  to  stran- 
gle the  heretics,  before  they  allowed  the  corpse  to  be  consumed  at  the 
stake.  The  number  of  the  victims,  since  the  year  1481  to  1820,  are  com- 
puted by  Llorenti  to  be  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-two,  who  have  been  burnt  alive,  or  condemned 
to  the  galleys,  and  to  imprisonments  ;  besides  eighteen  thousand  and  fifty, 
who  have  been  burnt  in  effigj.  During  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  the  Fourth, 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  Philip  the  Second,  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
cighty-ninc  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  were  condemned  to 
different  punishments,  out  of  whom  no  less  than  twenty-six  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  suffered  death  by  being  burnt  alive ;  two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighteen  were  condemned  to  the 
galleys  and  imprisonment,  and  the  others  burnt  in  efiigy.  May  not,  there- 
fore, Spain,  with  great  reason,  attribute  the  low  ebb  to  which  she  is  at 
present  reduced  in  the  scale  of  nations,  to  the  demoralizing  and  arbitrary 
effects  of  this  institution  \  to  it  she  is  indebted  for  her  poverty,  the  emigra- 
tions of  her  citizens,  and  her  consequent  depopulation,  as  also  for  the  loss 
of  that  ascendancy,  which,  judging  trom  her  present  prospects,  she  is  not 
likely  soon,  if  ever,  to  recover. 

•  If  a  convicted  heretic  perslstB  in  liiB  heresy,  he  shAll  be  condemned  MQBpeirttent  FOiliteeoUi 
iostructioD. 

t  The  indlvidsal  who,  daring  ttie  toitare,  ftTows  his  cnilt,  and  nftenmnii  ooBflim  this  avowal, 
shall  be  condemned  to  death }  if  he  retract,  he  shall  again  submit  to  the  torture. 

X  Twentieth  refolation  of  the  instractions  dated  fipom  Seville. 

I  They  who  fled  into  Africa  were  treated  by  the  Moors  with  aU  the  barbarity  for  which  they 
have  ever  been  so  renowned. 

I  They  were  damp,  ilthy,  andersroond  recesses,  wfaieh  only  received  the  lifht  by  means  oT  a 
smaU  skyligrht— in  which  five  or  six  Indhridnals  were  kept,  when,  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
hanlly  soAcient  room  to  contain  half  that  number,  so  that  they  were  confined  to  ahnost  as  narrow 
a  space  as  the  dead  in  the  tomb.— Uoreoti,  3,  ch.  ft.    On  the  pains  inflicted  by  the  inqnisitioii. 
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The  modern  inquisition  is  particularly  indebted  to  Torquemanda,  IXect. 
and  y  aides,  the  first  of  whom  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  no  less  than  thirteea 
.hundred  of  his  fellow  creatures,  by  different  modes  of  punishmeot.    So 
ffreat  was  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  to  such  a  decree  did  be  incur  tht 
hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  that  he  was  ever  surrounded  by  armed  men.    No 
less  than  three  aifferent  bulU  were  issued  from  the  yatican,  with  a  view  of 
dismlssinm^  him  from  office,  but  their  object  was  always  compleftelj  deleaHed 
through  his  influence  with  the  court  of  Spain.    Deza  was  as  cruel  as  btf 
predecessors,  and,  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  inquisition  in  Spain, 
ne  established  it  amongst  the  Sicilians,  who  submitted  to  it  when  they  could 
no  lonf^r  resist  the  overpowering  armies  of  Charles  the  Fifth.    The  nomber 
of  victims  sacrificed  by  Deza  was  as  great  as  that  of  his  piedeccisor,  con- 
sidering  the    length    of  their   respective    administrations.      But   VaJdei 
surpaswd  all  other  inquisitors  both  m  reffard  to  the  number  of  the  Tictiaks, 
and  to  the  atrocity  of  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  them.     Notwitfastaad- 
ing  the  advanced  age  of  seventy,  at  which  he  assumed  the  office  of  inquisitor 
ffeneral,  he  still  held  it  eighteen  years,  during^  which   period,   men  of 
learning,  particularly,  appeared  to  be  the  fi&Yourite  objects  of  his  cruelty. 
The  Jesuits,  who  now  began  to  attract  notice,  were  also  doomed  to  undergo 
the  terrible  effects  of  his  resentment,  and  Ignatius  LoYala,  their  celebfated 
founder,  among  others,  was  cruelly  persecuted.     The  Jesuits,  from  this 
period,  acquired  great  power  in  manv  courts,  and  possessed  considerable 
influence  in  almost  every  state  in  Europe.     To  the  extensive  ieamiag. 
undaunted  perseverance,  and  numerous  examples  of  rigid  virtue  diMilayed 
by  their  first  followers,  may  be  attributed  their  subsequent  fisme  and  pros- 
perity ;  to  the  arro|^nce,  misconduct,  and  ambitious  jNretentiona  of  their 
successors,  may  be  justly  attributed  their  down&h  P.  J. 


OM^EN   OF  WALES, 

OR   THE    INVASION  OP  GUERNSEY  IN  THE   REXON  OP  EDWARD   THB   THIRD*  OP 
ENGLAND,  AND  CHARLES  THE  PIPTH,  OP  FRANCE,  JANUARY  S,  1S7S. 


I. 


O  Ltmvt  listao,  gentlm  all, 
Mr  tale's  not  over  lontt 

And  whether  ye  .be  great  or  smsU, 
Attend  onto  017  aong. 


II. 


I  sins  of  Owen,  prince  of  Wales, 

A  chief  of  royal  blood  j 
He  lores  a  dance  in  whisttinf  galeae 

Fiar  o'er  the  briny  flood. 


III. 


His  merry  men  grow  old  in  sin,— 

Por  plonder  is  their  duty, — 
Cat,  slash  and  dash,  through  t^iek  and  t»*«». 

Whcrerer  there  is  booty. 


IT* 


NOTmaa,  Prendi,  Arragonian,  Txatk, 
They're  of  all  sorts  and  sizes ; 

Black  and  white  villains  of  aU  work. 
Like  xogoea  at  the  Assises. 


▼. 


Charles,  whom  they  style  the  wise  In  Prance, 

With  very  Utde  grace. 
Once  sent  Uiem  on  a  wild  goose  dance  { 

I  should  have  said  a  chace. 


VI. 


lliey  landed  on  a  Tuesday  mom, 

On  Vazon's  happy  shore, 
llireat'nlng  to  mow  us  down  as  com. 

And  drench  the  land  with  gore. 


TII. 

Dames,  had  ye  heard  eadi  Blarkawinor 

Yonr  heads  to  Allah  vow ! 
HU  first  attack  is  like  the  roar 

Of  winds  at  Buoon-mow. 

VIII. 

What  time  the  lonely  bird  of  night 
Had  eeased  her  nlaiatlve  Ikt 

vnOi  the  cold  bta^of  ortentUgbtp 
John  Letoc  rose  that  daj. 

n. 

AU  sl^ — not  even  a  sephyr  broke 

The  silence  of  the  de^s 
And  the  swain  hastened,  ere  they 

To  coiut  his  silly  sheep. 

X. 

'Vl^th  that  intent  he  wound  his  wmy 
Where  Vason's  waters  flow. 

And  Viewed  alas !  in  fierce  amy. 
The  power  of  the  foe ! 

Hie  Yeoman  eanght  a  fiery 

And  many  a  weary  aalle 
He  rode  the  strangfr-horse  taSL 

O'er  aU  the  blessed  isle. 

ZII. 

He  rode  like  one  districted  quite. 
And  with  a  dreadfU  voices 
Arouse,  he  cried,  for  ye  must  flgbt ! 
'  Tpanns,  toarms,myboyB  1 


■« 


i«  I 


Owen  of  W<Ues. 


wej 


«« 


ZIIl. 

'*  For  t  hftTe  seen  at  Vaxon  \mj, 

**  A  moltltnde  1  a  lioat  !— 
**  SUr  up,  mj  buta,— Mou«»  I M7, 

«*  Or  aU  tlie  laod  ia  loat ! 

znr. 
Hazard  your  Urea  while  thejr  are  yoore, 
**  And  then  ye  need  not  fear ; 
^     brmve  nay  die— tlieir  lUi  aecvraa 
A  hlfalng  aad  a  tear  1 

XT. 

*«  Alert !  or  ye  ahall  die  the  death 

**  Of  rascals  and  of  knayes  1 
**  Samia  most  curse,  with  her  last  tare«tii, 

"  The  ihthera  of  her  alarea  I 

ZTI. 

•«  Our  wiyea  and  small  ones  claim  our  aidi 

•<  'Gainst  yon  infernal  crew  1 
"  Go,  try  the  temper  of  each  blade, 

*«  Cot  down  and  ran  them  throofh  I  '* 

zni. 
Soon  as  they  heard  the  sad  report, 

All  tmta  their  conches  leapt : 
The  ladles  of  8t.  Peter's-Port, 

L.amei>ted,  prayed,  and  wept 

ZTIII. 

Owen  of  Walca,  of  royal  kin. 

The  leader  of  the  foe. 
Sighed  for  new  laurds  in  the  din 

Of  camac«  and  of  woe. 

zix. 
Dao^ers  the  hero  loved  and  dared. 

By  dia^ipointment  rezt  t 
No  peril  of  this  world  he  feared. 

Nor  cared  he  for  the  next. 

XX. 

Yet  in  our  isle  he  fonnd  I  ween 

A  garter  on  his  thigh : 
"Twas  neither  silk,  nor  yelTet  sheen, 

Thoogh  scarlet  was  the  dye. 

XXI. 

For  nigh  the  mill  of  La  Canlire, 

As  the  rash  leader  cane. 
Stout  Bidiard  gashed  him  witii  a  spear 

That  nerer  missed  its  aim. 

XXII. 

Then  whiricd  in  air  atnisty  brand. 

And  Mt  his  bosom  glow, 
Yet  only  hacked  Sir  Owen's  hand 

With  a  tremendons  blow. 

XXIII. 

And  though  good  Richard,  fearless  yonUi, 

Carried  the  palm  away, 
Townin  Le  Lorrenr  was  in  sooth 

Our  captain  in  the  fray. 

XXIT. 

Ralph  HolUind  in  the  battle's  heat. 

Fair  signs  of  yaloor  gaye,— 
The  traitor  foe  emit  off  his  feet. 

And  Sarnia  decked  his  grave. 

xxy. 

The  foemen  climb  sweet  Hongnette  liill, 

And  trample  on  the  dead } 
They  wade  through  blood,  tliey  die,  they  kiU, 

The  path  Is  hence  called  Red. 

xxyi. 

Hard  blows  faU  to  the  right  aad  left. 

As  thick  as  rUtUng  haU : 
Heads  fly  apace  and  skulls  are  delt. 

And  dead  men  strew  the  vale. 

zzyii. 
Steel  dashing  steel  as  lightning  g^ieams. 

And  finom  Goernerian  veins 
Blood  flows,  alas !  like  mountain 

Swelled  with  antnmnal  rains. 


ZZVIII. 

A  deadly  jwcapon  strongly  bent 
And  shot  agiainst  the  foe. 

Many  a  renegado  sent 
TO  the  dark  realma  of  woe. 

ZZIZ. 

Eighty  good  Xnglish  merchant  men 

Arrived  at  dose  of  day. 
And  old  king  Charles*  merry  men 

For  mercy  'gan  to  pray. 


Tliey  knew  resistance  was  all  vain 
'Gainst  English  hearts  of  oak, 

Bordage  is  covered  with  the  slain 
That  fhU  at  every  stroke. 

zxzi. 
To  Oonet  Isle  theee  Gallic  slaves 

Rushed  over  the  sea's  moist  beds : 
Our  joUy  men  pursued  the  knaves. 

And  slew  them  as  they  fled. 

XZZII. 

They  stonn  at  once  the  goodly  fort. 
Where  Owen's  banner  floats } 

And  drive  him  from  his  last  resort. 
With  scandal  .to  his  boats. 

ZZXIII. 

While  the  nendh  navy  tadied  again. 

Many  an  arrow  flew 
Flmn  die  stout  bows  of  Gnemseymeo, 

And  pierced  a  foeman  through. 

zxxiv. 
At  La  Cohlire  they  foln  would  land. 

And  try  their  chance  once  more } 
Our  peasants  make  a  noble  stand. 

And  drive  them  from  the  shore. 

XXXV. 

They  catch  anew,  like  men  perpltat. 

The  toeezes  as  they  rise  1 
Gnashing  their  teeth  and  sorely  vezt. 

To  forfeit  such  a  prize. 

XXXVI. 

Nettled  with  rage  at  this  defeat. 

Sir  Owen,  full  of  cares. 
Now  gave  the  word — the  liostile  fleet 

To  Sampson's  harbour  steers. 

ZXXVII. 

Then  to  St.  MichKl's  priory, 

EUen,hU  lady  fish-. 
Hastened  in  all  bravery. 

And  found  sweet  vreioome  there, 

XXXVIII. 

(Sir  Owen  woo'd  the  lovdy  dame 
In  OraveUe's  wealthy  land  j 

Rrood  heiress  of  a  noble  name. 
She  claimed  a  prince's  hand.) 

XXXIX. 

Now  thou  shrewd  abbot  of  the  Vale 

Secure  thy  litUe  fold. 
When  tears,  and  beads,  and  masses  foil. 

With  omnipotent  gold. 

XL. 

The  rascal  Gauls  In  flerce  array. 

The  castle  wall  surround : 
Our  Guernseymen,  as  bold  as  they. 

Though  few  wen  foithfol  found. 

XLI. 

God  and  St  Michal,  cried  old  Roae, 

His  arms  then  proudly  hit  1 
Head,  Umbs  and  chattels,  I  may  lose,— 

1  never  can  submit. 


M. 


(  296  ) 
MEMOIR    OF   THE    LATE    LORD    DE    SAUM AR£Z. 


It  is  the  chief  duty  of  a  biographer  to  collect  his  facts  with  industry,  and 
state  them  with  fidelity,  neither  exaggerating  the  merits  nor  concealing  the 
defects  of  those,  whose  lives  and  actions  he  proposes  to  commemorate.    So 
rarely  is  virtue  untainted  with  vice  i  so  seloom  is  elevated  rank  free  irom 
pride ;  so  un frequently  does  it  occur  that  the  most  resplendent  abilities  are 
unclouded  by  some  p&ltry  passions  or  some  desradiug  propensities ;  that 
the  historian,  who  is  sufficiently  honest  to  speiuL  the  truth,  scarcely  ever 
enjoys  the  good  fortune  of  bestowing  unmixed  praise  without  sacrificing  his 
sense  of  veracity.     It  is  the  singular  felicity  of  the  writer  of  this  article  to 
pourtray  the  character  of  a  man,  |^eat  as  he  believes  him  to  have  been,  is 
every  public  and  every  private  virtue.    Brav^,  skilfult  enterprising,  at  a 
sailor ;  patriotic,  liberal,  and  unostentatious,  as  a  citizen ;   an  affiprtiooaie 
husbancl,  a  tender  parent,  a  generous  master ;  the  patron  and  promoter  of 
every  religious  institution ;  zealous,  without  bigotry ;  firm,  without  intole- 
rance; d  friend  to  popular- education  %  charitable  to  the  poor  i  accessible  to 
his  inferiors  $  amiable  in  disposition  \  unassuming  in  his  manners :  this  tnlj 
good  and  great  man  lived  without  an  enemy,  and  a  nation  mourned  over  kit 
rrave.     One  of  the  most  ennobling  characteristics  of  his  mind  and  heart  was 
his  devoted  afiection  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  Guernsey  may  led  aa 
honest  pride  in  the  reflection  that  the  most  illustrious  of  her  sons,  aftrr 
having  gloriously,  and  by  his  own  personal  merits,  received  the  highest 
honours  which  the  sovereign  could  bestow  on  a  subject,  preferred  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  paternal  hearth  to  the  fascinating  aUurements  of  the  most 
splendid  court  in  Europe.    This  feeling  accompanied  him  to  the  grnye. 
Ambition  would  have  looked  to  Westminster  abbey,  but  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  hero  and  the  patriot  sleep  within  the  precincte  of  the  humble  vills^ 
church,  situate  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  small  island  in  which  he  first  ssv 
the  light  of  heaven. 

Admiral  the  Right  Honourable  James  Lord  De  Saumarez  was  bom  on 
the  11th  March,  1757,  in  the  large  granite  fronted  house,  which  stands  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Plaiderie,  in  the  parish  of  St  Peter-Port^  Guernsey. 
The  original  name  of  the  family  was  ^*  De  Sausmfirez,"  and  their  genealogy 
may  be  easily  traced  to  the  Norman  conquest  A  remote  ancestor  received 
from  the  dukes  of  Normandy  the  fief  of  Jerbourg,  comprising  the  peninsak 
of  that  name,  situate  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin.  In  the  twenty-aeventb 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  First,  at  a  court  of  chief  pleas  held  at 
Guernsey,  in  the  presence  of  judges  of  assize,  Matthew  de  Sausmarez  made 
homage  for  this  nef ;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward 
the  Third,  an  application  vftia  made  to  him  by  a  Matthew  de  Sausmarez,  for 
the  confirmation  of  his  rights  and  prerogatives  as  they  were  anciently  en- 
joyed by  his  predecessors.  On  receipt  of  this  petition,  the  king  sent  aa 
Older  to  John  des  Roches,  guardian  of  the  Channel  Islands,  to  make  a  per- 
quisition thereon,  authorizing  him  to  give  his  royal  assent  to  it,  if  not  foond 
prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  crown  or  the  privileges  of  the  inhabitants, 
who,  his  Majesty  was  informed,  had,  by  the  consent  of  his  royal  fidher, 
fortified  the  castle  of  Jerbourg  as  a  place  of  retreat  and  protection  to  then, 
as  well  as  for  the  security  of  their  effects,  in  case  of  any  invasion  by  the 
enemy. 

This  guardian,  or  governor,  in  pursuance  to  that  order,  appointed  twelve 
of  the  most  respectable  persons  of  the  island  to  be  examined  before  the 
bailiff,  and  thev  declared  upon  oath,  that  the  predecessors  of  Matthew  de 
Sausmarez  held  that  place  from  the  crown  with  sundry  appurtenances  and 
privileges,  which,  in  consideration  of  their  services  as  keepers  of  that  castle, 
had  always  been  and  ought  to  be,  inseparable  from  the  fief  of  Jerbourg; 
and  they  further  deposed  that  these  were  not  in  any  respect  detrimental  to 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  nor  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  still  retained  the  privilege  of  retreating  into  the  castle  with  their  effects 
on  every  emergency. 
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Among  many  oiher  incidents  attached  to  this  aiicient  fief,  there  is  one 
ifficientiy  cunous  to  be  here  recorded.  Whenever  the  lord  had  occasion 
•  go  to  Jersey,  his  tenants  were  obliged  to  convey  him  thither,  for  which 
ley  received  a  gratuity  of  three  sous,  or  a  dinner :  but  they  were  not 
sliged  to  brinf  him  l>ack,  and  this  exemption  may  be  thus  explained, 
'he  lord  of  Jerbourg,  in  those  days,  held  also  a  fier  in  Jersey,  called  by 
le  same  name,  but  it  no  longer  belongs  to  the  Saumarez  &mily ;  but  for- 
lerly  it  was  possessed  by  the  same  individual,  and  the  same  rights  and 
rivileges  were  attached  to  both  i  so  that  when  the  affairs  of  the  lord  called 
im  to  Jersey,  he  was  conducted  to  that  island  by  his  Guernsey  tenants, 
nd  brought  back  again  by  those  of  Jersey.  It  is  indeed  certAin,  that 
luring  many  years  after  the  conquest,  several  gentlemen  possessed  estates 
n  hottk  islands,  more  or  less  considerable  in  one  than  in  the  other.  The 
lef  of  Jerbourg  remained  in  the  family  of  Saumarez  till  about  the  year 
555,  when  it  became  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Andros,  in  right  of  Judith 
le  Sausmarez,  his  mother,  and  daughter  to  Mr.  Thomas  de  Sausmarez ;  but 
t  has  since  reverted  back  to  the  descendants  of  the  old  family,  and  now 
belongs  to  John  de  Sausmarez,  his  Maje8ty*s  late  attorney-general  in  the 
sland  of  Guernsey. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  felt  an  early  predilection  for  the  naval  service, 
Lnd  perhaps  his  youthful  ideas  might  have  received  this  bias  from  hearing 
tiis  family  mention  the  names  of  his  two  uncles,  the  captains  Philip  and 
Thomas  de  Sausmarez,  who  sailed  under  the  orders  of  Commodore  Anson, 
in  the  memorable  expedition  to  the  South  Sea.  The  former  was  slain  in 
the  engagement  between  Lord  Hawke  and  M.  de  Letendeur,  off  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  October  llth,  1747.  The  latter,  when  commander  of  the  Antelope,  a 
fif\y-gun  ship,  captured  the  Belliqueux,  a  French  sixty-four.  In  1770, 
being  then  thirteen  years  of  age,  our  hero  commenced  his  glorious  career, 
by  entering  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Montreal,  commanded  by  Com- 
modore Alms.  He  next  served  in  the  Winchelsea  and  Levant  frigates, 
under  the  respective  commands  of  Admirals  Goodall  and  Thompson,  an4 
after  having  remained  five  years  on  the  Mediterranean  station,  he  returned 
home  in  1775. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  England,  Mr.  Saumarez  joined  the  Bristol,  of 

fifty  guns,  bearing  the  broad  pendant  of  Sir  Peter  Parker.     On  the  26th  of 

December,   1777,  the  admiral  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  with  a  squadron  of 

ships  of  war,  and  a  fleet  of  transports,  having  on  board  a  large  body  of 

troops  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwallis,  destined  for  an  attack 

on  Charlestown,  in  America.    Early  in  May,  this  fleet  arrived  off  Cape  Fear, 

where  Sir  Peter  Parker  was  joined  oy  General  Clinton,  and  a  reinforcement 

of  militia.    The  first  object  of  the  combined  forces  was  to  obtain  possession 

of  Sullivan's  island,  situate  about  six  miles  below  the  town,  and  strongly 

fortified.    The  Americans  had  raised  a  formidable  line  of  defence,  and  the 

attack  of  the  British  fleet  was  repulsed  with  severe  loss.     The  Bristol  acted 

a  conspicuous  share  in  this  engagement.     The  springs  of  her  cables  being 

cut  by  the  shot,  she  lay  for  some  time  exposed  to  a  dreadful  raking  fire. 

Captain  Morris,  her  commander,  was  severely  wounded  in  several  places, 

notwithstanding  which,  he  refused  to  quit  the  deck  until  a  shot  took  off  his 

arm,  when  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  below  and  soon  afterwards  expired. 

The  Bristors  quarter-&ck  was  once  entirely  cleared,  with  the  exception  of 

the  commodore,  who  displaced  the  most  intrepid  courage  and  the  most 

unflinching  ^resolution.     Besides  her  captain,  the  Bristol  had  one  hundred 

and  eleven  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  Mr.  Saumarez  had  a  very  narrow 

escape,  as  a  large  shot  from  the  fort,  entering  the  port-hole  when  he  was 

pointing  a  lower  decker,  struck  the  gun  and  killed  or  wounded  seven  men 

who  were  stationed  near  it.    The  commodore  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 

coolness,  judgment,  and  bravery  of  Mr.  Saumarez,  that  he  appointed  him  to 

act  as  lieuteuant  on  board  the  Bristol,  and  this  promotion  was  afterwards 

confirmed  by  Lord  Howe. 

During  that  part  of  the  American  war,  when  the  Frepch  fleet,  under  Count 
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D*£staing,  quitting^  Sandy-Hook,  arrived  before  Rhode  ialauc^  our  fous,* 
hero  commanded  the  Spitfire  galley.  Major-general  Sir  Robert  Pigot,  vko 
commanded  the  British  forces,  took  every  measure  in  the  power  of  abnv 
and  experienced  officer,  that  could  promote  a  most  vigorous  and  obstimie 
defence.  The  French  fleet  either  blocked  up  or  entered  the  several  iaids, 
between  which  Rhode  island  and  its  adjoining  smaller  islands  are  enclosed, 
and  which  form  a  communication  more  or  less  navigable  in  the  differest 
branches  between  the  open  sea  and  the  back  continent,  on  the  29th  Julj, 
1788.  The  main  body  cast  anchor  without  Brenton*8  Ledge,  about  he 
miles  from  Newport;  two  of  their  line  of  battle  ships  ran  up  the  Naragvnet 
passage  and  anchored  off  the  north  end  of  the  island  of  Conanicut,  where 
they  were  shut  up  durine  several  days  from  rejoining  the  fleet,  by  eontxarj 
winds ;  while  some  of  their  frij^tes,  entering  the  Seconnet  passage,  <k^ 
sioned  the  blowing  up  of  the  Kingfisher  sloop  and  two  armed  gallies,  one  of 
which  w^  the  Spitfire,  which  could  not  otherwise  have  escaped  foliin^  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Lieutenant  Saumarez  afterwards  acted  as  aick-de- 
camp  on  shore  to  Commodore  Brisbane,  and  commanded  a  party  of  sesma 
and  marines  at  one  of  the  advanced  posts.  He  then  returned  to  fiugland  in 
the  Leviathan,  in  which  vessel  he  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  oa  the 
Scilly  islands. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  Mr.  Saumarez  was  appointed  one  of  the  lieutenub 
of  the  Victory,  of  one  hundred  guns,  carrying  the  flag  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy. 
He  continued  in  that  ship  under  different  fli^  officers,  until  his  remoTaias 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Fortitude,  seventy- four,  with  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Hyde 
Parker,  who  was  at  that  time  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  sauadioa 
fitting  out  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  with  Holland,  against  whicD  coiu- 
try  a  manifesto  and  declaration  of  war  had  been  issued  oy  the  coart  df St 
James's,  dated  20th  December,  1780.    Sir  Hyde  sailed  from  Portsmouth  ii 
the  beginning  of  June,   1781,  with  four  ships  of  the  line,   and  oneof  fi% 
^uns,  for  the  North  Seas.     In  the  mean  time,  Holland  strained  every  nme 
ior  the  eouipineiit  of  such  a  force  as  might,  at  least,  be  able  to  convoy  their 
outward  oound  trade  to  the  Baltic,  and  protect  it  on  its  return,  if  not  to  in- 
tercept ours,  and  become  entirely  masters  of  the  North  Seas,    It  was  not, 
however,  until  some  days  afier  the  middle  of  July,  that  Admiral  Zoatou 
and  Commodore  Kindsl>erffen,  sailed  from  the  Texel,  with  a  great  convoy 
under  their  protection.    iRieir  force  consisted  of  eight  ships  of  the  line, 
averaging  from  fifty-four  to  seventv-four  guns,  often  frigates  and  five  sloopi 
Several  of  the  frigates  were  very  large  and  carried  an  unusual  weight  of 
metal.    The  Argo  carried  forty-four  guns,  and  five  others  carried  thirty-six 
guns  each.    They  were  joined  by  the  Charlestown,  an  American  fi'ig^of 
an  extraordinary  construction,  sne  being  as  long  and  as  large  as  a  ibip  of 
the  line,   with  several  hundred  men  on  board,  and  thirty-six  forty-tvo 
pounders  upon  one  deck ;  a  weight  of  metal  in  such  a  compass  and  situatioa, 
which,  it  was  thought  few  single  ships  could  long  withstand.    She  took  this 
opportunity  of  sailing  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  in  order  to  go  north  about  on 
her  way  home. 

Admiral  Parker  was  on  his  return  with  a  great  convoy  from  Eliinear. 
He  had  been  joined  by  several  frigates  since  he  left  Portsmouth,  and  by  the 
Dolphin  of  forty-four  guns ;  and,  in  this  most  critical  and  dangeroas  con- 
juncture, was  very  timely  and  fortunately  reinforced  by  the  junctioD  of 
commodore  Keith  Stuart,  in  the  Berwick  of  seventy-four  guns,  who  btd 
been  for  some  time  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  The  squadroa  now 
consisted  of  six  ships  of  the  line,  4»f  which  the  Princess  Amelia  earned 
eighty  guns,  the  Fortitude  (whidi  was  the  admirals  own  ship,  on  board  of 
which  was  Lieutenant  Sanroagez)  and  Berwick,  seventy-four  each,  the 
Bicnfaisant,  sixty-four,  the  old  Buffalo,  sixty,  and  the  Preston,  fifiv  ffo^' • 
but  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  obliged  the  admiral  to  ti^e  the  Dolpnin  of 
forty-four  guns  into  his  line.  Of  this  force  the  two  seventy-foon  were  by 
much  the  best  ships.  The  Princess  Amelia,  though  a  three-decker,  wm  » 
very  old  jand  weak  that  her  metal  had  been  reauced  to  the  rate  of  a  fifty 
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gun  ship,  her  lower  deck  gfuns  being  only  twenty-four  pounders ;  and  the 
uffalo,  besides  being  old,  was  of  so  bad  a  construction,  that  she  had  been 
some  years  before  discharged  from  the  service  and  employed  as  a  storeship 
in  America. 

The  hostile  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the  Dogger  bank,  very 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  August,  1781.  Though  one  of  the  Dutcn 
line  of  battle  ships  had^  through  some  accident,  return^  to  port,  yet,  as  the 
Argo  of  f  )rty-four  guns  was  substituted  in  her  place,  their  line  still  con- 
sisted of  eight  two-decked  ships.  Admiral  Parker,  perceiving^  the  number 
and  strengw  of  the  enemy^s  frigates,  detached  the  convoy,  with  orders  to 
keep  their  wind,  sending  his  own  frigates  along  with  them  for  their  protec- 
tion ;  and  as  soon  as  this  disposition  was  made,  he  threw  out  the  general 
signal  for  the  squadron  to  chase  the  enemy.  The  Dutch  were  by  no  means 
disposed  to  shun  the  conflict ;  they  likewise  detached  their  convoy  to  some 
distance,  when  they  drew  up  with  great  coolness  in  order  of  battie,  and 
waited  the  shock  with  the  Utmost  com^sure.  This  action,  though  upon  a 
small  scale,  was  conducted  and  fought  in  such  a  manner  that  it  recalled  fresh 
to  the  mind  those  dreadful  sea-fights  between  England  and  Holland,  which 
the  preceding  century  had  witn^sed.  None  of  uiat  manoeuvring  was  now 
practised  on  eitheriside,  through  which  the  French  had  so  finequently  eluded 
the  conplete  decision  of  many  naval  actions.  The  parties  were  equally 
ddtrmined  to  fight  it  out  to  the  last;  a  gloomy  silence,  expressive  of  the 
most  fixed  determination,  prevailed ;  and  not  a  single  gun  was  fired  until 
the  hostile  fleets  were  within  a  little  more  than  pistol  shot  distance.  Admi- 
ral Parker  in  the  Fortitude,  then  ranging  a-breast  of  Admiral  Zoutman*s 
ship,  the  De  Ruyter,  the  action  was  commenced  with  the  utmost  fury  and 
violence  on  both  sides.  The  cannonade  continued  without  intermission  for 
three  hours  and  forty  minutes.  Some  of  the  English  ships  fired  two  thou- 
sand five  bnndred  shots  each.  The  effect  of  the  ancient  naval  emulation 
was  eminently  displayed  in  the  obstinacy  of  this  battle. 

The  Dutch  ships  were  much  superior  in  weight  of  metal  to  the  English  of 
the  same  rates.  This  difference,  however,  was  but  little  considered ;  but 
their  heavy  firigates,  as  w«ll  as  the  Charlestown,  having  intermiied  with 
their  line,  took  a  very  effective  part  in  the  action,  and  did  much  mischief 
by  raking  our  ships  and  firing  at  their  rigging  while  closely  and  desperately 
engaged  with  a  superior  enemy.  Such  returns  were,  however,  at  length 
made,  that  they  paid  dearly  for  their  temerity ;  and  the  Charlestown,  among 
others,  sufferca  so  severely,  that  it  was  long  supposed  that  she  had  gone 
down,  either  during  or  soon  after  the  action. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  term  we  have  stated,  the  ships  were  so  ruined  on 
both  sides  Uiat  they  lay  like  logs  upon  the  water,  and  were  incapable  of 
answering  to  so  much  command  as  would  keep  them  within  the  distance 
necessary  for  mutual  annoyance;  while  the  combatants  were  unwillingly 
separated  by  the  mere  action  of  the  water.  The  English  ships  were  chiefly 
woitadad  in  their  masts  and  rigging,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  pur- 
suing their  opponents  and  profiting  by  their  victory;  but  as  they  fired 
entirely  at  the  hidls  of  their  adversaries,  and  by  their  superior  alertness 
and  expedition  discharged  a  much  greater  quantity  of  shot,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Dutch  ships  were  so  woefully  torn,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  iliffi- 
culty  they  were  kept  above  water  until  they  reached,  separately,  and  in  the 
utmost  distress,  (notwithstanding  the  aid  of  their  numerous  frigates,)  such 
of  their  own  nearest  ports  as  they  could  fetch.  But  the  Hoilandia  of  sixty- 
eight  guns,  one  of  their  best  ships,  went  down  in  the  night  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  two  others  of  their  capital  ships  were  so  shattered  as  to  be 
afterwards  declared  incapable  of  further  service.  The  Dutch  lost  one 
thousand  one  hundred  men,  in  killed,  wounded  and  drowned.  The  English 
had  one  hundred  and  four  men  killed,  and  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
wounded,  the  loss  of  the  Fortitude  being  twenty  killed  and  sixty-seven 
wounded. 

When  Admiral  Parker  arrived  at  the  Nore,  his  Majesty  paidthe  squadron 
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a  roval  visit  i  but  the  rougli  and  veteran  commander,  indignant  at  tlie 
conauct  of  the  ministers,  who,  instead  of  reinforcing  him,  allowed  seTisral 
fine  vessels  to  lie  idle  in  port,  treated  the  king  with  considerable  haMtUmr, 
observing,  *^  That  he  wished  him  younger  officers  and  better  ships,  and  that, 
as  for  himself,  he  was  grown  too  old  for  the  service.**  When  young  Ma- 
cartney, whose  fother  was  killed  in  the  action,  was  presented  to  nia  Majesty 
on  board  the  Fortitude,  the  royal  intention  of  providing  for  him  for  tlie 
sake  of  his  brave  father,  bein^  intimated,  old  Parker  bitterly  replied 
**'  that  he  had  already  adopted  him  as  his  own  son.**  On  this  oc:casioo,  Mr. 
Saumarez  was  introduced  to  George  the  Third,  who  enquired  if  he  was 
related  to  the  captains  of  the  same  name,  who  had  circumnavigated  the 
globe  with  Anson.  The  admiral  answered  in  the  affirmative,  saying  thit 
*'  he  was  their  nephew,  and  as  good  an  officer  as  either  of  them.^*  This 
^  approbation  will  be  the  more  appreciated  when  we  consider  by  whom  it 
was  bestowed,  for  we  have  seen  that  old  Parker  was  not  a  sneakine  conrtier, 
but  dared  vent  his  resentment  to  the  kin^*s  beard  \  indeed,  the  aamiral  is- 
mediately  afterwards  resigned  his  commission. 

In  consequence  of  the  bravery  displayed  by  Lieutenant  Saumarez  in  the 
action  off  the  Dogger  bank,  he  was  prbmoted  to  the  rank  of  commaader, 
and  appointed  to  the  Tisiphone,  a  new  fire-vessel  then  fitting  at  Sheeme$& 

About  this  period  the  utmost  expedition  had  been  used  at  Brest,  allar  the 
return  of  M.  De  Quichen  from  his  cruise,  in*  refitting  and  preparing  the 
French  fleet  for  sea,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season.  The  objects 
in  view  were  of  sufficient  consequence  to  excite  this  diligence.  It  was 
necessary  to  reinforce  the  Count  de  Grasse  with  both  troops  and  shii»  of 
war  in  the  West  Indies,  and  it  was  determined  to  send  a  considerable  reia- 
forcement  of  both  to  support  M.  des  Orves  and  de  Suffrein  in  the  East 
But  ships  and  troops  were  not  sufficient  for  either  service.  It  was  well 
foreseen  that  M.  de  Grasse,  after  the  hard  service  on  the  coasts  of  Kortk 
America  in  the  preceding  campaign,  must  stand  in  need  of  an  immeoae 
supply  of  naval  and  military  stores  of  every  sort,  and  that  his  station  in  tlie 
West  India  Islands  would  extend  the  want  to  almost  every  article  of  pro- 
vision and  necessary  of  life.  The  demand  for  naval  and  military  stores  in  tbe 
East  Indies  was  no  less  urgent  A  numerous  convoy  of  transports,  stoR- 
ships,  and  provision  vessels,  were  accordingly  prepared  and  provided  with 
the  same  diligence  as  the  fleet;  and  as  it  was  likewise  liecessarv  to  gnaid 
against  the  designs  of  the  English,  the  preparation  was  extended  to  sucb  a 
number  of  men  of  war  as  was  thought  equal  to  the  protection  of  the  whde, 
until  they  had  got  out  of  reach.  This  part  of  the  service,  as  well  as  the 
conduct  of  the  whole  while  he  continued  in  companv,  was  committed  to 
the  Count  de  Guichen ;  and  the  command  ot  the  squadron  and  fleet  destiaed 
for  the  West  Indies,  to  M.  de  Vaudrevil.  The  former  was  aeoompaaied 
b}^  M.  de  la  Motte  Piquet,  and  M.  de  Beausset ;  and  when  he  separated 
jfrom  the  convoy,  was  to  join  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz,  in  order  to  defeat 
any  attempt  that  might  be  made  from  England  for  the  relief  of  tiie  island 
of  Minorca.  M.  de  Vaudrevil  carried  out  a  considerable,  body  of  land 
forces,  with  a  foil  confidence  on  the  side  both  of  France  and  Speun  of  now 
carrying  into  complete  execution  the  so  often  laid  project  of  capturing 
the  island  of  Jamaica. 

Intelligence  of  this  armament,  and,  in  a  gp^eat  measure,  of  its  object,  beiag 
received  in  £ug[land,  Admiral  Kempenfeldt  was  dispatched  in  the  beginniar 
of  November  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  one  fiftv-otm  ship,  four  frigates,  aad 
some  smaller  vessels,  in  order  to  intercept  the  French  squadron  and  convoy. 
Commander  Saumarez,  in  the  Tisiphone,  was  attached  to  this  fled  The 
event  of  the  war,  at  least  in  the  West  Indies,  and  scarcely  less  so  in  the  East, 
seemed  to  hinge  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  complete  execution  of  this 
design.  The  blow,  in  its  full  wei^t,  must  have  prcdoced  v^y  conaiderahk 
and  unexpected  results;  but,  through  bad  intelligence,  or,  as  some  nay 
rather  think,  through  a  certain  marked  fatality^  which  seems  to  have  gener- 
ally attended  our  operations  through  the  course  of  that  war,  the  Frencli 
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set  was  so  much  superior  in  number  to  what  had  been  conceived,  as  well 
to  the  force  under  Admiral  Kempenfeldt,  that  the  danger  of  being  inter- 
tptcd  (if  such  had  been  the  object  of  the  enenny)  lay  entirely  on  his  side, 
he  Count  de  Guichen  had  no  less  than  nineteen  sail  of  heavy  line  of  battle 
lips  under  his  command,  besides  two  more  armed  en  flute^  as  the  French 
kll  it,  that  is,  their  lower  deck  guns  were  placed  in  the  hold,  in  order  to 
ake  room  for  the  conveyance  of  a  moderate  cargo  t  and  of  the  former,  five 
ere  of  a  vast  size,  four  carrying  110  guns  each,  and  the  fifth  112  guns. 
The  English  Admiral,  totally  ignorant  of  the  superiority  of  the  enemy, 
lid  expecting  that  he  had  only  an  equal  force  to  encounter,  had  the  fortune 
>  fall  in  with  them  in  a  hard  gale  of  wind,  when  both  the  fleet  and  convoy 
ere  a  good  deal  dispersed,  and  the  latter  had  fallen  considerably  a-stern« 
admiral  Kempenfeldt,  with  that  professional  judgment  and  dexterity  by 
'hich  he  was  eminently  distinguished,  determined  to  profit  of  the  present 
ituation,  by  endeavouring  to  cut  ofi^the  convoy,  in  the  first  instance,  and  to 
^ht  the  enemy  afterward.  In  the  movement,  for  this  purpose,  the  Trium* 
»hant  of  eighty- four  guns,  which  had  stayed  back  to  collect  the  convoy,  in  her 
^ay  now  to  rejoin  the  fleet,  came  across  the  fldgar  of  seventy-four  guns, 
^hich  led  the  English  van  :  a  sharp  though  short  fire  ensued,  m  which  the 
ormer  sustained  some  apparent  considerable  loss.  The  design  in  part 
ucceeded  %  and,  if  there  had  been  a  sufficient  number  of  MftAes  (which  are 
mrticularly  necessary  in  all  attacks  upon  convoys)  the  eftect  would  have 
>een  much  more  considerable.  About  twenty  ot  the  prizes  arrived  safe  in 
!lnglan€l,  two  or  three  were  said  to  be  sunk,  and  several  that  struck  escaped 
n  the  niffht.  Commander  Saumarez  mainly  contributed  to  this  success,  he 
laving  first  discovered  the  enemy,  and  a  ship  of  thirty  guns,  having  on 
>oard  four  hundred  troops,  struck  to  the  Tisiphone. 

The  French  commanders  were  in  the  mean  time  collecting  their  fleet, 
uid  forming, the  line  of  battle.  Admiral  Kempenfeldt  likewise,  having 
collected  his  ships  in  the  evening,  and  being  still  ignorant  of  their  force, 
^ot  upon  the  same  tack  as  the  enemy,  under  a  full  determination  of  engag- 
ing them  in  the  morning.  At  day-light,  perceiving  them  to  be  to  lee- 
Mrard,  he  immediately  formed  the  line ;  but,  discovering  their  force  upon 
I  nearer  approach,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  changing  his  resolution;  and 
:he  adverse  fleets,  after  a  full  view  of  each  other,  seemed  to  part  with 
equal  consent  on  both  sides. 

Commander  Saumarez  was  now  dispatched  to  Barbadoes  to  report  this  , 
intelligence  to  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  then  commander-in-chief 
on  the  West  India  station.  On  delivering  his  dispatches,  he  received  a 
commission,  appointing  him,  though  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  to  the 
command  of  the  Russell  of  seventy-four  guns,  in  which  ship  he  was  soon 
destined  to  take  a  share  in  one  of  the  most  memorable  engagements  of 
that  war. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  object  of  the  French  government  was 
to  capture  Jamaica,  and  that  for  this  purpose  the  Count  de  Guichen  was 
to  unite  his  squadron  with  that  of  the  Count  de  Grasse :   but  Kempen- 
feldt had  so  crippled  the  enemy,  that  almost  the  whole  convoy  returned 
disabled  to   France.     The  squadron  of  Sir  George   Rodney  effected  a 
junction   with  that  of  Admiral  Hood,  and  this  united  fleet  was  further 
reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  three  ships  of  the  line.    The  first  object  of 
the  English  admiral  was  to  intercept  a  second  convoy   from  Brest,  which 
had  sailed  with  supplies  tor  Count  de  Grasse,  to  supply  th<e  failure  of  the 
former.    But  they  escaped,  and  the  British  returned  to  St  Lucia,  their 
force  consisting  of  thirty-six  ships  of  the  line.    The  force  of  Count  de 
Grasse  at  Martinique  was  only  thirty    four.    We  except^  from  the  latter 
account,  two  ships  of  the  line  armed  enflutejand  two  fifty-fours;  the 
former  not  being  engaged,  and  the  latter,  if  present,  acting  only  as  frigates. 
But,  from  the  written  order  of  the  line  of  battle,   signed  by  Count  de 
Grasse  himself,  the  two  armaments  were  fairly  matched:  for,  though  the 
Knglish  had  two  ships  more,  yet  the  French  vessels  carried  heavier  metal. 
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and  their  seyenty-foura  had  nine  hundred  men  each,  while  each  of  the 
English  had  only  six  hundred. 

The  van  of  the  English  was  cooimanded  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  the  centre 
by  Sir  George  Rodney,  and  the  rear  by  Admiral  Francis  Drake,  to  which 
last  dirision,  the  Russell,  Captain  Saumarez,  was  attached  The  ships 
were  in  good  condition  i  and  perhaps  a  set  of  braver  and  abler  officers  were 
never  joined  in  the  command  of  an  equal  number  in  any  conflict.  The 
three  corresponding  divisions  of  the  French  fleet  were  commanded  by  the 
Count  de  Grasse,  M.  de  Vaudrevil,  and  M.  de  Bougainville,  who  were  all 
distinguished  officers. 

The  scene  of  action  may  be  considered  as  a  moderately  lar^  baooD  of 
water  lying  between  the  islands  of  Guadaloupe,  Dominica,  the  Saints,  and 
Marigafante ;  and  bounded  both  to  windward  and  leeward  by  very  <&i. 
gerous  shores.  The  hostile  fleets  met  ux>on  opposite  tacks.  The  battle 
commenced  about  seven  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  continued  wi4 
unremitting  fury  until  near  the  same  hour  in  the  evening.  Admiral  Drake; 
whose  division  led  to  action,  gained  the  greatest  applause  and  the  highest 
honour,  by  the  gallantry  ^ith  which  he  received,  and  the  effect  with  whi^ 
he  returned,  the  fire  ot  the  whole  French  line.  His  leading^  shi|i,  the 
Marlborough,  Captain  Penny,  received  and  returned,  at  the  nearest  diateaces, 
the  first  fire  of  twenty-three  ships  of  war;  and  had  the  singular  fortune  Is 
have  only  three  men  killed  and  sixteen  wounded.  In  this  glorious  action, 
the  Russell  sustained  a  loss  of  ten  men  killed  and  twenty-nine  wooaded. 
The  Ville  de  Paris  of  one  hundred  and  ten  guns,  and  having  on  board  the 
Count  de  Grasse  and  one  thousand  three  hundred  men,  was  captured,  as 
well  as  the  Glorieux,  Le  C^sar,.  and  L*  Hector,  seventy-fours,  and  the  Ardeat 
of  sixty-four  guns,  besides  another  large  ship  that  was  sunk.  Sir  George 
Rodney,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  admiralty,  dated  April  lit,  178S,  aays,  '-'I 
want  words  to  express  how  sensible  I  am  of  the  meritorious  conduct  of  all 
the  captains,  officers,  and  men,  who  had  a  share  in  this  glorious  victmy, 
obtained  by  their  gallant  exertions."  * 

After  this  action,  the  Russell,  being  greatly  disabled,  was  ordered  to 
escort  the  homeward  bound  trade  to  England;  and  as  the  war  soon  afterwards 
terminated,  Captain  Saumarez  was  enabled  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  repose 
in  his  native  land.  But  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out  again,  in  17S7,  his  sword 
was  at  the  disposal  of  his  country,  and  the  subsequent  part  of  his  hononraUe 
career  has  gained  h|m  an  immoital  name  among  the  naval  heroes  of  the 
mistress  of  the  sea.  He  had  already  learned  to  obey,  under  Parker,  Kem- 
penfeldt,  and  Rodney,  and  he  soon  gave  proofs  that  he  was  equally  fitted 
to  command. 

When  Captain  Saumarez  again  entered  into  active  service,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Ambuscade  frigate.  In  1790,  he  was  ordered 
to  commission  the  Raisonnabie,  of  sixty-four  enins.  At  the  commenoem«it 
of  the  revolutionary  war  with  France,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the 
Crescent,  of  forty-two  guns,  the  crew  of  which,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  men,  were  principally  volunteers  among  his  own  countiy- 
men.  In  this  ship,  after  a  close  action  of  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes, 
he  captured  La  Reunion,  of  thirty  six  guns,  and  three  hundred  and  tw«itr 
men,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  whom  were  either  killed  or  woundecC 
The  Crescent  had  not  a  single  man  hurt  This  gallant  action  was  rewatded 
by  his  Majesty  conferring  on  Captain  Saumarez  the  order  df  knighthood; 
and,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  the  merchants  of  London  presented  him  with  aa 
elegant  niece  of  plate.  It  may  here  be  remarkeo,  in  reference  to  this, 
action,  tnat  the  Reunion  was  one  out  of  the  first  ei^ht  vessels  captured 
from  the  French  since  the  commencement  of  this  fr^n  war  up  to  toe  1st 
December,  1793,  so  that  Captain  Saumarez  was  among  the  first  of  the  Bri- 
tish naval  officers  to  vindicate  the  supertory  of  the  national  flag.     To    put 

*  In  this  action  there  was  anoUMc  Captain,  who  bean  a  Gaernaey  name,  whIA  we  aotlee.  la 
eaae  tome  of  his  descendants  ina7  be  yet  in  this  island.  It  was  Thomas  Dmnazesq,  who  comwm^' 
ed  the  Sepolse.  of  sixty.foor  guns»  which  was  one  of  the  ships  in  Sir  George  Rodney's  dMgkm,  m 
from  the  ottcial  list  printed  of  his  "  order  and  line  of  battle.^ 
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this  fact  beyond  doubt,  we  annex  the  list  and  names  of  the  ships  taken  from 
the  French  during  this  period,  he  Oestan,  of  fourteen  ffuns,  by  the  Pene- 
lope. Le  Curieux,  of  fourteen,  by  the  Inconstant  La  Cteopatre,  of  tiiirty- 
aix,  by  La  Nymphe.  Le  Pomp6e,  of  twenty-eight,  by  the  Phaeton. 
L'Eclair,  of  twenty,  by  the  Leda.  The  Lutin  (sloop),  of  sixteen,  by  the 
Pluto.  The  Blonde,  of  twenty-eight,  by  the  Phaeton ;  and  the  Reunion, 
thirty-six,  by  the  Crescent 

When  the  Crescent  was  refitted,  she  sailed  on  a  cruise  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  in  company  with  the  Hind,  a  smaller  frigate,  when  Captain  Sauma- 
rez  captured  two  French  privateers,  called  the  Club  de  Cherbourg,  and 
L*Espoir.  Sir  Jannes  Saumarez  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  squadron 
under  Admiral  Macbride,  which  formed  a  part  of  Lord  Moira's  expedition 
in  favour  of  the  French  royalists. 

The  next  exploit  performed  by  this  distinguished  seaman  displayed  in  a 
striking  light  both  his  nautical  skill  and  his  cool  intrepidity.  On  the  8th 
June,  1794,  the  Crescent,  accomfyanied  by  the  Druid  frigate,  and  Eurydice, 
a  twenty-four  gun  ship,  fell  in  with  off  the  island  of  Jersey,  and  was  chased 
by  a  French  squadron,  consisting  of  two  cut  down  seventy-fours,  each 
mounting  fifty- four  guns,  two  firigates  and  a  brig.  Sir  James,  perceiving  the 
vast  superiority  of  me  enemy,  ordered  the  Eurydice,  which  was  the  worst 
sailer,  to  make  the  best  of  her  way  to  Guernsey,  whilst  the  Crescent  and 
Druid  followed  under  easy  sail,  occasionally  engaging  the  French  ships  and 
keeping  them  at  bay,  until  the  Eurydice  had  ^>t  to  some  distance  ahead ; 
when  they  made  all'  possible  sail  to  get  off.  The  enemy's  squadron,  how- 
ever, sained  upon  them  so  rapidly,  that  they  must  have  been  taken  but  for 
a  bold  and  masterly  manceuvre.  Sir  James,  seeing  the  perilous  situation  of 
his  consorts,  hauled  his  wind  and  stood  along  the  French  line,-^-an  evolution 
which  immediately  attracted  the  enemy^s  attention,  and  the  capture  of  the 
Crescent  appeared  to  be  for  some  time  inevitable.  But,  among  the  Guernsey- 
men  who  had  volunteered  on  board  the  Crescent,  was  an  experienced  king's 
pilot,  well  acquainted  with  all  the  rocks  and  currents  round  the  island, 
named  Jean  Breton,*  from  St  Saviour's  parish:  he  pushed  the  frigate 
through  numerous  intricate  passages  where  a  king's  ship  had  never  before 
swum,  and,  singularly  enough,  sailed  so  near  to  the  shore  of  the  Cfttel  jMirish 
that  Sir  James  could  distinctly  see  his  own  house;  a  position  truly  remark- 
able from  the  contrast, — ^for,  behind  him  he  beheld  a  French  prison, — before 
him,  his  own  fireside.  Success  attended  this  bold  experiment,  and  they  effect- 
ed their  escape  into  Guernsey  roads,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  their 
pursuers,  f 

However  ^ratified  Sir  James  might  have  been  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  saved  his  ships  by  this  masterly  retreat,  thatj>leasure  must  have  been 
greatly  heightened  from  the  circumstance  of  having  his  countrymen  as  eye 

•  The  goyernor  of  Gaernaey  proaented  John  Braton  with  a  sUTer  gilt  medal,  on  which  is  the 
fDllowlng  iiMciiptioD  :—**Qift  of  M^Jor  General  Small,  to  Blr.  John  Breton,  pilot  to  H.  M.  ship 

Crescent,  as  a  reward  of  his  merit  on  the  8th  of  June,  1794,  off  Guernsey. H.  M.  ship  Crescent, 

Sir  James  Sanmarez,  and  Druid,  Captain  Ellison,  engaging  the  enemy,  to  prevent  H.  M.  ship 
Burldice  from  falling  into  Uieir  hands." 

t  The  following  partieulara  of  the  capture  of  the  Reunion  will  pcove  hiterestiiig  to  the  reader.  On 
the  SOth  October,  1793,  Captain  Saumarez,  sailed  from  Spithead  on  a  emize,  and  haying  previously 
received  information  that  there  were  two  frigates  stationed  at  Cherbourg,  which  had  made  several 
valuable  captures,  one  of  which  used  to  sail  in  the  evening  across  the  Channel,  and  return  into 
port  in  the  morning,  he  determined  to  run  dose  In  with  the  land  before  daylight,  with  a  view  of 
cutting  her  off.  The  plan  succeeded.  At  dawn  of  tfa«  ensuing  morning,  being  dose  to  Gape 
Barllenr  light-house,  he  descried  the  Reunion,  French  frigate,  of  30  guns  and  SSO  men,  accompanied 
by  a  cutter,  of  16  guns :  the  Crescent  was  on  the  larboard  tack  with  the  wind  off  shore,  and  imme^ 
diatdy  edged  down  on  the  enemy,  and  ia  a  short  time  brought  her  to  a  dose  actibn  ;  both  ships 
were  soon  much  cut  up  in  thdr  sailB  and  rigging.  Hie  Crescent  had  her  fore  top-sail  yard  and 
afterwards  her  fore  top-mast  shot  away,  but  coming  suddenly  round  on  the  opposite  tscfc,  witti  the 
helm  hard  a-starboazd,  she  was  enabled  to  bring  her  larboard  guns  to  bear.  Captain  Sanmarez, 
with  his  usual  promptitude  on  trying  occasions,  seized  the  orooitunity  that  eflbrded  of  raking  the 
enemy,  who  soon  became  totally  unmanageable,  and  was  forced  to  strike  his  colours,  in  sight  of 
multitudes  of  his  countrymen,  by  whom  the  adjacent  coast  was  oovered.  The  other  of  the  enemy's 
frigates  in  Cherbourg  attempted  to  come  out  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  her  consort,  but  a  fisilure  of 
wind,  and  the  opntrary  tide,  caused  such  dday  that  the  lUunion  was  captured  before  she  oould 
reedve  aay  -succour ;  the  other  ship  then  returned  into  poEt»  not  daring  to  risk  an  engagement 
wlUi  hor  victorious  though  crippled  foe. 
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witnfesses  of  his  admirable  tact  and  spirited  da^ring.  Lieuteaaiit-govwaor 
Small,  who,  with  a  multitude  of  the  inhabitants,  beheld  the  whole  of  tbcw 
naval  evolutions,  immediately  published  the  following  flattering  testimoatsd 
in  public  orders,  which  was  afterwards  transmitted  to  Sir  James  by  thf 
brigade  major : 

<<  Parole,  Sauk ABsa.-<^untenign,  Crbsckht. 
*^  The  Lieatenant  Governor  of  Oaemsey  cannot,  without  doing  ii^netice  to  be 
own  feelings,  help  taking  notice  thus  pubUdy  of  the  gallant  and  distiiigiiished 
conduct  of  Sir  James  Saamarez,  with  the  officers  and  men  of  his  Mf^esty's  ibipi 
Crescent,  Druid,  and  Eurydice,  under  his  command,  in  the  very  unequal  ooniliet 
of  yesterday,  where  their  consummate  professional  skill  and  masterly  manoeanei 
demonstrated  with  brilUaot  effect  the  superiority  of  British  seamanship  and  brtTerx, 
by  repelling,  and  frustrating  the  views  of,  an  enemy  at  least  treble  their  forte  lod 
weight  of  metal.  This  cheering  instance  of  spirit  and  perseverance  in  s  moit 
respectable  detachment  of  our  royal  navy,  could  notftdl  of  presenting  an  animatnif 
and  pleasing  example  to  his  Mi^esty*s  land  forces,  both  of  the  line  and  islorf 
troops,  who  were  anxious  spectators,  and  beheld  with  admiration  the  aetWe  eondact 
of  thehr  brave  conntrsrmen.  To  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Guernsey  it  lUroided  ctue 
of  real  exultation,  to  witness  the  manly  and  excellent  conduct  of  an  officer  vbon 
this  island  has  to  boast  he  is  a  native  of.'* 

In  the  month  of  February  following,  Sir  James  was  appointed  to  the  Marl- 
borough, of  seventy- four  guns ;  and,  after  a  lonr  cruise  in  that  ship,  removed 
into  the  Orion,  of  the  same  force,  in  which  he  had  the  honour  of  beahB^t 
distinguished  station  in  Lord  Bridi>ort*s  action  off  L*Orient  on  the  23d  Jose, 
1795.  On  this  occasion,  the  British  squadron  consisted  of  fourteen  ships  of 
the  line  and  eight  frigates.  The  French  had  twelve  ships  of  the  line  sad 
nine  frigates,  and  were  the  same  that  had  attacked  Lord  Gomwallis  on  tbe 
17th  of  June,  who,  having  only  five  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  under 
his  command,  was  oblig^  to  make  his  escape  after  a  running  fight,  wfaidi 
lasted  a  whole  day.  When  encountered  by  Lord  Bridport,  the  FrenHt 
endeavoured  to  avoid  an  engagement,  and  stood  close  in  with  the  shore,  ii 
order  to  receive  the  assistance  of  some  batteries  that  greatly  annoyed  tbe 
British  ships ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  taking  three  French  ihip 
of  the  line,  and  severely  damaging  the  others,  which  escaped,  with  dii- 
culty,  into  the  harbour  of  L^Orient  Lord  Bridport  fives  the  foUoiris^ 
account,  which  we  find  in  the  London  Gazette  of  the  87m  June,  179a : 

'<  The  ships  which  struck  are  the  Alexander,  the  Formidable,  and  the  T^molenB. 
which  were  with  difficulty  retained.  If  the  enemy  had  not  been  protected  ami 
sheltered  by  the  land,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  much  greater  nnmbff, 
if  not  all  the  line  of  battle  ships,  would  have  been  taken  or  destroyed.  In  detad- 
ing  the  particulars  of  the  service,  I  am  to  state  that,  on  the  dawn  of  day,  ofUielSod 
inst.,  the  Nymph  and  Astnea,  being  the  look-out  fngates  a-head,  made  the  siptfl 
for  the  enemy's  fleet.  I  soon  perceived  that  there  was  no  intention  to  meet  ineio 
battle ;  consequently  I  made  the  signal  for  four  of  the  best  sailing  ships,  the  Sae 
Pareil,  Orion,  Russel,  and  Colossus,  aud  soon  afterwards  for  the  whole  fleet  io 
chase,  which  continued  all  that  day,  and  during  the  night  with  very  little  wind. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  23rd  inst.,  the  headmost  ships,  the  Irresistible,  Onos, 
Queen  Charlotte,  Russell,  Colossus,  and  Sans  Pareil,  were  pretty  well  up  wiih  ih« 
enemy,  and  a  little  before  six  o'clock  the  action  began,  and  continued  till  oev 
nine.  When  the  ships  struck,  the  British  squadron  was  near  to  some  bstteri» 
and  in  the  fiice  of  a  strong  naval  port,  which  will  manifest  to  the  public  the  mli 
intrepidity,  and  skill  of  the  admirals,  captains,  and  all  other  officen,  seameo,  kbA 
soldiers,  employed  upon  this  service  ;  and  they  are  ftilly  entitled  to  my  wtmtft 
acknowledgments. " 

The  official  return  of  killed  and  wounded,  signed  by  Lord  Bridport 
makes  the  loss  on  board  of  the  Orion,  five  seamen  killed,  and  one  soldier: 
and  seventeen  seamen  and  one  soldier  wounded.* 

Sir  James  Saumarez  was  afterwards  detached  with  two  frigates  to  cms 
off  Rochfort,  where  he  remained  for  six  months,  during  the  most  tempestu- 

.KniK."**  JJ?***"  ^^^^  ^^^  Bridport.  CkptalB  Saumarez  gvre  prmT  of  his  nswd  Mnpm^ 
S««  «?^  ?Jl  5ST'^*^  '"  "»  "Wp»  tbe  Orion,  from  being  one  of  the  stenmost  when  tfcecto« 
oegan,  was  one  of  the  lint  in  action. 
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IS  weather.  He  then  resumed  his  station  in  the  fleet  off  Brest,  from  whence 
s  was  sent  to  reintbroe  Sir  John  Jervis,  whom  he  joined  five  days  before 
le  memorable  battle  off  Cape  St  Vincent.  The  squadron,  under  the  com- 
and  of  Admiral  Jervis,  amounted  to  no  more  than  fifleen  ships  of  the  line, 
id  some  frigates.  He  was  cruising  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  on  the  coast  of 
ortugal,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  Spanish  fleet's  approach,  and 
e  prepared  immediately  for  battle.  On  the  14th  of  February,  at  the  dawn 
f  day,  it  was  discovereo,  amounting  to  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line.  By 
irryin^  a  press  of  sail,  he  closed  m  with  the  enemy's  fleet  before  it  had 
me  to  connect,  and  form  into  a  regular  order  of  battle.     Such  a  moment, 

>  use  the  words  of  his  own  dis^tch,  was  not  to  be  lost ;  confiding  in  the 
cill,  valour,  and  discipline  of  his  officers  and  men,  and  conscious  of  the 
ecessity  of  actine  witn  uncommon  resolution  on  this  critical  occasion,  he 
>rmed  a  line,  with  the  utmost  celerity,  in  order  to  pass  through  the  enemy's 
eet ;  and,  having  comjiletely  effectea  his  design,  he  thereby  separated  one* 
lird  of  it  from  the  main  boay,  and  by  a  vigorous  cannonade  compelled  it 

>  remain  to  leeward,  and  prevented  its  rej unction  with  the  centre  till  the 
vening.  After  having  thus  broken  through  the  enemy's  line,  and  by  this 
aring  and  fortunate  measure,  diminished  their  force  from  twenty-seven 
[lips  to  eighteen,  it  was  perceived  that  the  Spanish  admiral,  in  order  to 
3Cover  his  superiority,  was  endeavouring  to  rejoin  the  ships  separated  from 
im,  by  wearing  round  the  rear  of  the  British  lines ;  but  Commodore  NeU 
on,  wno  was  in  the  rearmost  ship,  directly  wore  and  prevented  his  inten- 
ion,  by  standing  towards  him.  He  had  now  to  encounter  the  Spanish 
idmiral  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  ^ns,  aided  by  two  others,  each  of 
liem  three  deckers ;  he  was  himpily  relieved  firom  this  dangerous  position 
y  the  coming  up  of  the  Bleinheim  and  Culloden  to  his  assistance,  which 
etained  the  Spanish  Admiral  and  his  seconds,  till  he  was  attacked  by  tour 
ither  British  snips ;  when,  finding  that  he  could  not  execute  his  design,  he 
lade  the  signal  for  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  to  form  together  for  their 
[efence.  The  British  Admiral,  before  they  could  get  into  their  stations, 
tirected  the  rearmost  of  them,  some  of  which  were  entangled  with  each 
ther,  to  be  attacked.  This  was  done  with  so  much  judgment  and  spirit  that 
bur  of  them  were  captured,  one  of  which  struck  to  his  own  ship.  In  the 
(lean  time,  that  part  of  the  Spanish  fleet  which  had  been  separated  from  its 
nain  body,  had  nearly  rejoined  it  with  four  other  ships,  two  of  which  had 
lot  yet  been  in  the  engagement.  This  was  a  strength  more  than  equal  to 
hat  which  remained  of  the  British  squadron,  fit,  after  so  severe  a  contest, 
or  a  fresh  conflict  Had  it  been  renewed,  the  Spaniards  had  still  thirteen 
hips  unhurt,  while  of  the  fifteen,  of  which  the  British  squadron  consisted, 
very  one  had  suffered  in  so  unequal  an  action.  It  drew  up  in  compact 
»rder,  not  doubting  of  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  to  retake 
lis  lost  vessels  $  but  the  countenance  and  position  of  the  Britisn  was  such, 
hat  the  Spaniards,  though  so  powerfully  reinforced,  did  not  dare  to  venture 
m  a  close  encounter.  Its  fire  was  distant  and  ineffectual,  and  it  left  the 
British  squadron  to  move  leisurely  off  with  the  four  captured  vessels,  two  of 
hem  carrying  one  hundred  and  twelve  g^ns  each,  one,  eighty-four,  and  the 
}ther,  seventy-four.  The  slain  and  wounded  on  board  of  these, before  they 
itruck,  amounted  to  six  hundred,  and  on  board  of  the  British  squadron  to 
ibout  half  that  number.  The  amount  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  other 
Spanish  ships,  was  computed  equal  to  that  in  those  that  were  taken. 

In  this  memorable  battle,  the  Orion  was  one  of  the  six  ships  that  attacked 

he  body  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  afterwards  joined  in  the  assault  on  the 

luge  Santissima  Trinidada,  which,  according  to  an  entry  in  the  Orion's  log 

30ok,  at  length  hauled  down  her  colours  and  hoisted  English  ones,  but  was 

"escued  by  several  of  the  enemy's  fresh  ships.*  In  this  engagement  the  Orion 

had  only  nine  men  wounded. 

«  The  BorreDdtr  of  the  Santisaima  Trinidada,  at  the  battle  of  Cape  9t.  ytocent,  has  been  qoee- 
ioned  even  bjr  eome  oflcerff  serrlng  in  the  BngUsh  fleet,  alihonf h  she  not  only  had  stroek  her 
Saff,  but  afterwards  hoisted  an  English  Jack  over  the  SiMtnish  colours.  A  Spanish  officer  who  was 
nn  board  during  the  action,  and  who  fell  into  Sir  James's  hands  soon  afterwards,  acknowledged 
:he  fsct,  not  however  before  all  furtiier  defence  was  fruitless ;— ttie  ship  being  a  perfect  wreck,  and 
laving  sustained  an  immense  loss  of  men* 
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On  the  30th  of  April,  179S,  Sir  James  Saumares,  who,  Bubseqaenil^r  to  the 
above  battle,  had  been  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  accompanied  Sir 
Horatio  Nelson  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  shared  in  the  hcmours  aoquired 
off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  We  shall  pursue  the  same  plan  that  we  have 
adopted  throughout  this  Memoir  of  giving  condensed  summaries  of  all  the 

Sreat  battles  in  which  Lord  Saumarez  was  engaged,  and  al^etch  rapidly  s 
etail  of  the  glorious  action  in  Aboukir  Bay. 

The  wind  which  was  between  N.W.  and  N.N.W.  had  he&i  a  fresh  to^ 
gallant  sail  breeze,  and,  though  moderated  as  the  day  came  to  a  doee,  it 
still  swelled  out  the  lighter  sails.  Before  the  Goliah,  (the  leading  shin,) 
had  approached  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy*s  van  ships,  they  oommenoed  a 
brisk  cannonade  with  their  starboard  guns,  as  did  the  batteries  at  the  castle 
of  Becquires  and  the  gun- vessels,  which  galled  the  British  squadron  greatlj 
as  they  closed.  But  the  situation  of  the  enemy's  anchors^,  and  the  aha^> 
lowness  of  the  water  around,  rendered  it  impossible  to  evadb  that  annoyaace. 
It  was,  therefore,  borne  with  a  firmness  worthy  of  their  character.  The 
period  was  but  short  when  it  became  their  turn  to  retaliate  the  annoy anee. 
The  gallant  leader,  Captain  Foley,  of  the  Goliah,  on  that  occasion  displayed 
a  conduct  which  showed  him  worthy  of  the  post  he  had  taken.  Keepii^ 
his  ship  under  all  convenient  workine  sail,  he  kept  as  near  to  the  edie  of 
the  bank  as  the  depth  of  water  would  permit,  and  passing  ahead  of  the 
enemy^s  van  ship,  Le  Guerrier,  poured  into  her  a  most  destructive  fire ;  aod. 
bearing  round  up,  shortened  sail,  and  anchored  by  the  stem,  inside  of  the 
second  of  the  enemy's  line,  Le  Conqu^rant 

The  S^ealous  followed  in  the  track  of  the  Goliah,  but  not  so  far,  havii^ 
dropped  her  stem  anchor  so  as  to  preserve  a  situation  on  the  inside  bow  of 
Le  Uuerrier,  whom  she  handled  in  the  severest  manner,  without  being  ex- 
posed to  annoyance  in  return.  The  Orion,  Sir  James  Saumarea,  next 
followed,  and  passing  to  windward  of  the  Zealous,  and  round  her,  plyii^ 
her  larboard  guns  on  Le  Guerrier,  while  they  bore,  continued  on  a  SJE, 
course,  and  passed  the  inside  of  the  Goliah  ;  when,  being  annoyed  by  a  fii- 
^te's  fire,  she  yawed  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  bring  her  starboard  gms 
to  bear,  and  cave  her  so  complete  a  dose  as  to  silence  ner  for  ever.  Tbea 
bawling  round  towards  the  enemy's  line,  she  dropped  the  starboard  bower 
anchor  inside  between  the  third  and  fourth  ships  from  their  van,  and  with 
some  exertions,  by  spreading  all  her  aflersail,  (probably  to  force  her  keel 
over  the  ground  which  it  is  most  likely  she  touched,)  got  her  swung  round 
L'Aquilon,  who  had,  without  annoyance,  suffered  the  Orion  to  place  herself 
in  this  situation.  The  Theseus,  who  followed  the  Orion,  passed  between 
the  Zealous  and  the  Guerrier,  so  close  to  the  latter,  (whose  foremast  was  by 
this  time  over  the  side.)  only  preserving  sufficient  distance  to  avoid  entangUng 
her  rigging  with  the  jib-boom  of  the  enemy's  ship,  and,  when  abreast  of  her 
bow,  poured  in  a  broadside,  until  then  reserved,  the  effect  of  which  on  the 
enemy  was  instantaneous.  The  main  and  mizen  masts-  were  also  brou|;ht 
down.  Thus,  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  was  the  van  ship  of  this  line 
reduced  to  a  mere  hulk,  encumbered  with  the  wreck  of  her  own  masts  and 
yards,  and  doubtless  the  crew  much  mutilated.  That  destructive  broadside 
was  given  just  as  the  sun  dipped  into  the  horizon ;  afler  which  the  Theseus 
passed  on  the  outside  of  the  Goliah,  and  dropped  her^tern  anchor  ahead  of 
her;  and  thus  was  placed  inside  the  third  ship  of  the  enemy,  Le  Spartiate, 
and  had  commenced  the  cannonade  about  the  time,  or  before,  her  leader,  the 
Orion,  was  got  completely  placed,  from  the  little  interruption  before  men- 
tioned. 

The  Audacious  followed  next,  and  passing  between  Le  Guerrier  and  Le 
Conqu6rant,  increased  the  misfortunes  of  those  ill-fiited  ships  by  a  destroc- 
live  fire,  and  afterwards  dropped  her  stern  anchor,  so  as  to  preserve  her 
station  inside  the  bow  of  the  latter,  over  whom  the  Goliah  had  already  got 
a  decided  superiority,  by  the  comparative  fire  maintained.  The  breeze  by 
this  time  (as  before  observed)  had  lessened  as  the  day  closed  %  moat  probably 
too,  it  had  been  lulled  by  the  effect  of  the  cannonade  which  had  lasted  for 
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some  time ;  hence  the  ships  which  were  in  the  rear  of  the  British  squadron 
were  not  enabled  to  close  with  the  celerity  suitable  to  the  ardour  of  their 
commanders. 

The  Van§piard  was  the  follower  of  the  Audacious  %  but  she  did  not,  like 
the  five  which  had  preceded  her,  pass  the  enemy's  line ;  the  rank  of  the 
admiral,  (whose  flag  this  ship  bore,)  gave  him  a  privilege  of  deviating  from 
the  example  of  his  leaders,  whose  mancBUvres  were  to  be  guided  by  his 
direction  $  she  was  anchored  by  the  stern  outside,  and  close  to  the  third 
ship  fix>m  the  van,  Le  Spartiate.  Her  followers  respectively  passed  on 
ahead  of  their  leader,  anchoring  by  the  stern  as  they  came  up  on  the  outside, 
as  the  admiral  had  done.  Thus,  the  Minotaur,  Defence,  and  Swiftsure, 
took  position  abreast  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  ships  from  the  van ;  by 
which  arrangement  it  was  left  for  the  Bellerophon  to  attack  the  French 
admirars  ship,  L'Orient,  of  three  decks ;  *  nor  was  the  undertaking  shrunk . 
from,  because  of  the  apparent  inequality  of  the  contest ;  the  Bellerophon*s 
stern  anchor  was  dropped  on  the  outside  bow  of  L'Oricnt,  whose  collection 
of  heavy  batteries  was  reserved  for  the  close.  By  this  time  the  day  was  so 
much  closed,  as  to  obscure  from  |^neral  view  the  conduct  of  each  ship ; 
particularly  towards  the  centre,  which  was  covered  with  the  clouds  of  smoke 
blown  thither  from  the  van,  bv  the  light  breeze  which  yet  continued. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Majestic,  which  followed  the  Bellerophon, 
had  actually  to  grope  for  an  antagonist ;  in  doing  which,  it  is  said,  she 
found  her  jib-boom  bad  entered  the  main  rigging  of  some  of  the  enemy*s 
ships  astern  of  the  admiral,  by  whom  she  was  most  severely  treated  while 
thus  entangled  $  but,  after  some  time,  she  swung  clear,  and  avenged  herself 
completely  on  another  of  the  enemy  further  as^rn. 

Having  thus  got  all  the  ships  into  action,  that  had  formed  the  bodv  of  the 
squadron,  the  Culloden,  who  had  been  detained  by  the  towing  of  a  wine 
vessel,  may  now  be  looked  after ;  also  the  Alexander  and  the  Leander,  who 
had  been  thrown  out  astern,  by  their  having  been  on  the  look-out  towards 
Alexandria.  It  was  with  extreme  mortification  obs^ved,  that  the  former 
had  run  aground  on  a  shoal,  which  was  found  to  extend  N.  E.  from  the 
point  on  which  the  castle  stood.  It  may  be  better  imagined  than  described 
what  were  the  feelings  of  the  gallant  commander  and  crew  of  that  ship,  to 
be  so  arrested  in  their  passage  to  the  particijMition  of  the  fatigues  and  glory 
of  the  combat  then  depending.  The  loss  of  the  assistance  of  such  a  ship, 
on  so  important  an  occasion  too,  must  have  excited  emotions  of  deep  regret 
among  those  engaged,  many  of  whom  had  witnessed  at  St  Vincent,  how 
eminently  that  ship,  under  the  command  of  the  same  officer,  Trowbridge, 
and  with  the  same  crew,  had  been  distinguished.  Great  as  was  this  loss, 
still  it  yielded  some  consolation  to  conclude,  that  her  running  aground 
served  as  a  beacon  to  induce  the  two  ships,  (Alexander  and  Leander,)  then 
to  the  westward  of  her,  to  haul  more  out  to  the  offing,  than  they  might 
otherwise  have  done,  from  an  anxiety  to  be  as  soon  as  jpossible  up  to  the 
assistance  of  their  companions ;  in  which  case  the  aid  of  two  ships  would 
have  been  lost,  instead  of  one.  The  Mutine  brig  made  towards  the  Cullo- 
den, and  remained  to  render  her  assistance  in  getting  off  the  ground ;  and 
the  Leander,  in  passing,  made  a  communication  to  know  if  she  could  render 
i.ny  effectual  aidt  that  being  judged  impracticable,  she  followed  her  com- 
panion, the  Alexander,  who,  having  rounded  the  end  of  the  shoal,  was  then 
steering  for  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  under  all  sail  $  nor  did  she  shorten 
»ny,  until  closed  with  the  French  admirars  ship,  whom  she  passed,  and 
then  anchored  in  a  most  judicious  position  inside  of  that  tremenoous  vessely 
nrhom  she  attacked  with  a  briskness,  and  maintained  with  such  vivacity,  as 
indicated  the  impatience  of  the  crew  who  had  been  thrown  out  so  long  from 
joining  in  the  action.  Without  pretending  to  minute  accuracy  in  regard  to 
ime,  this  may  be  stated  to  have  taken  place  about,  or  soon  after^  eight 

*  The  dliVlerence  of  force  between  UOrient  and  fhe  Bdleropbon,  or  any  oCher  of  the  aqnadroo* 
ly  estimatinff  the  weight  dhall  fired  from  one  broadside  of  each,  was  above  seyen  to  three,  and 
iic  weic:ht  or  ball  from  L'Orient's  lowtr  deck  alone  exceeded  that  from  the  -vrtiole  broadside  of  the 
Bellerophon. 
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o* clock.  Soon  afterwards,  the  Leander  ran  in  under  the  stem  of  the  Mb 
thip;  and,  anchoring  there,  took  a  position  whereby  she  could,  without 
annoyance,  fire  her  guns  of  one  side  into  the  stern  of  Le  Peuple  Souvermiii^ 
and  those  of  the  other  side  into  the  bows  of  the  Franklin.  It  is  uonecessar} 
to  remark  on  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  so  destructive  a  raking  fire, 
even  from  a  ship  of  the  Leander^s  small  force. 

Thus  did  each  of  the  British  ships  enter  into  action.  The  result  sbovs 
the  manner  in  which  each  performed  its  duty.  By  the  time  the  last- men- 
tioned ships  got  placed  in  their  respective  positions,  those  which  formed 
the  van  of  the  enemy  had  been  silenc^,  and  some  had  struck.  Their  sub- 
mission had  extended  as  far  as  the  fourth  ship,  about  nine  o^clock ;  sad, 
shortly  afterwards,  L'Orient,  in  their  centre,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire, 
which  spread  with  such  rapidity  that  she  was  soon  in  a  general  blaze,  sad 
precluded  even  a  shadow  of  hojie  for  her  preservation..  The  caanonade 
was,  in  the  mean  time,  maintained  with  undiminished  spirit  by  the  British 
ships  against  those  opponents  who  had  not  yet  surrendered.  About  tea 
o'clock  the  fire  had  reached  L'Orient's  magazine,  when  she  blew  up  witk  a 
most  tremendous  explosion,  by  which  fragments  of  her  wreck  were  throva 
to  a  considerable  distance  on  every  side ;  and  those  ships,  which  were  netr- 
est,  were  for  some  time  completely  obscured  by  the  thick  colunui  of  smoke 
which  spread  around.*  The  cannonade  at  that  moment  ceased,  and  a  silencv 
ensued,  strongly  expressive  of  the  awe  with  which  the  minds  of  tne  com- 
batants were  impressed  by  that  dreadful  event  In  about  ten  minutes  the 
cannonade  was  resumed,  nor  did  the  firing  entirely  cease  till  three  o'clock. 
Then  terminated  the  famous  battle  of  the  Nile,  where  every  British  captain 
was  a  hero,  and  Sir  James  Saumarez  inferior  to  none.  The  Orion  had  thir- 
teen men  killed  and  twenty-nine  wounded,  including  among  the  latter 
number  her  brave  commander,  who  received  a  severe  contusion  on  the  side, 
notwithstanding  which  he  refused  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  officers  to 
be  taken  below,  and  remained  upon  deck  till  the  action  ceased. 

The  next  service  performed  by  Sir  James  Saumarez  was  to  escort  six  of 
the  prizes  captured  in  the  late  battle,  and  he  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  Novem- 
ber ;  but  the  Orion  being  found  to  want  considerable  repair,  she  was  paid 
off  early  in  the  following  year.  He  was  now  honoured,  for  a  second  time, 
with  a  gold  medal  and  a  ribband,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Guansey,  s$  a 
mark  of  attachment  and  respect  to  their  distinguished  countryman,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  magnificent  vase,  of  considenwle  value.  On  the  lldi  of 
February,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  to  one  of  the  colonelcies  of 
marines,  and  obtained  the  command  of  the  Caesar,  of  eighty-four  guns,  the 
first  of  that  force  on  two  decks  ever  built  in  England,  in  which  he  joised 
the  channel  fleet,  and  cruised  off  Brest  during  a  long  and  tempestuoas 
period. 

At  the  promotion  which  took  place  Januarr  1,  1801,  Sir  James  Sau- 
marez became  a  rear-admiral  of  the  blue ;  ana  on  the  13th  of  June  fol- 
lowing, he  was  created  a  baronet,  with  permission  to  wear  the  supporten 
belonging  to  the  arms  of  his  family,  which  have  been  registered  in  the 
Herald's  Office  ever  since  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  Subsequendj 
to  his  advancement  to  the  rank  of  a  flag  officer.  Sir  James  commanded  a 
division  of  the  g^rand  fleet  stationed  off  the  Black  Rocks;  and  nothing 
can  manifest  in  a  stronger  light  his  unwearied  zeal  and  sleepless  vigi- 
lance, than  by  stating,  that  not  a  single  square- rigged  vessel  qf  oay  da- 
criptum  sailed  from  or  entered  into  the  port  of  Brest  during  the  whole  time 
ie  remained  on  that  stcftwn. 

On  his  return  from  that  severe  duty,  the  rear-admiral  was  ordered  to 
prepare  for  foreign  service ;  and  on  the  14th  of  June,  he  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth with  a  squadron  consisting  of  five  sail  of  the  line,  one  frigate,  one 


*  When  L'Orient  blew  up  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  the  Orion  waa  oonaiderabtr  codaa«ered  hj 
the  ezploBioo.  Nineteen  ot  her  crew  swam  on  board  the  Orion,  and  were  receired  hj  the  aiea 
with  the  utmost  compassion  and  tenderness ;  and  prompted  by  a  generous  impnlae,  natanal  sad 
IRThape  peculiar  to  British  seamen,  they  actually  stripped  themselTcs  and  clothed  those  they  hKl 
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»rig,  and  a  lugger,  destined  for  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  off  which  port  he 
i^as  joined  by  two  more  ships  of  the  line.  With  this  squadron  he  achieved 
he  glorious  victory,  Algesiras,  and  of  as  a  full  accotint  of  this  battle  will  be 
nost  acceptable  to  every  Guernseyman,  we  shall  detail  the  particulars  at 
ength,  commencing  with  Sir  James's  dispatches  to  the  admiralty. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Rear- Admiral  Sir  James  Saumarez  to  Evan  Nepean, 
2sq.,  dated  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship,  Cssar,  at  Gibraltar,  the  6th  July  :— 

"  Sir, — I  have  to  request  you  will  be  pleased  to  inform  my  lords  Commissioners 
•f  the  Admiralty,  that,  conformably  to  my  letter  of  yesterday *s  date,  I  stood 
hrough  the  Straits,  with  his  Majesty's  squadron  under  my  orders,  with  the  inten- 
ion  of  attacking  three  French .  line  of  battle  ships  and  a  fHgate,  that  I  had 
eceived  infordtetion  of  being  at  anchor  off  Algesiras  ;  on  opening  Cabareta  point, 

found  the  ships  lay  at  a  considerable  distance  firom  the  enemy°s  batteries,  and 
laving  a  leading  wind  up  to  them,  this  afforded  every  reasonable  hope  of  suocesa 
n. the  attack. 

I  bad  previously  directed  Captain  Hood,  in  the  Venerable,  from  his  eiperience 
nd  knowledge  of  the  anchorage,  to  lead  the  squadrou,  which  he  executed  with  his 
lecustomed  gallantry ;  and  alUiough  it  was  not  intended  he  should  anchor,  he 
bund  himself  under  the  necessity  so  to  do,  from  the  wind's  failing,  (a  circumstance 
o  much  to  be  apprehended  in  this  country,)  and  to  which  cause  I  have  to  regret 
he  want  of  success  in  this  well-intended  enterprise.  Captain  Stirling  anchored 
»ppoeite  to  the  inner  ship  of  the  enemy,  and  brought  the  Pomp^e  to  action  in  the 
Qost  gallant  and  spirited  manner,  which  was  also  followed  by  the  commanders  of 
•very  ship  in  the  squadron. 

Captains  Darby  and  Ferris,  owing  to  light  wind,  were  prevented  for  a  considera- 
te time  from  coining  into  action :  at  length  the  Hannibal  getting  a  breeze,  Captain 
F'erris  had  the  most  favourable  prospect  of  being  alongside  one  of  the  enemy's 
hips,  when  the  Hannibal  unfortunately  took  the  ground,  and  I  am  extremely 
roncemed  to  acquaint  their  Lordships,  that,  after  having  made  every  possible 
tffort  with  this  ship  and  the  Audacious,  to  cover  her  from  the  enemy,  I  was  under 
he  necessity  to  make  sail,  being  at  the  time  only  three  cables*  length  from  one  of 
he  enemy's  batteries. 

''My  thanks  are  particularly  due.  to  all  the  captains,  officers,  and  men  under  my 
trders ;  and,  although  their  endeavours  have  not  been  crowned  with  success,  I 
rust  the  thousands  of  spectators  from  his  Majesty's  garrison,  and  also  the  surround- 
ng  coast,  will  do  justice  to  their  valour  and  intrepidity,  which  was  not  to  be 
ihecked  by  the  fire  from  the  numerous  batteries,  however  formidable,  that  surround 
Vlgesiras. 

''  I  fet^l  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  state  to  their  Lordships  the  great  merits  of 
^aptain  Brenton,  of  the  Ctesar,  whose  cool  judgment  and  intrepid  conduct  I  will 
'CDture  to  pronounce  were  never  surpassed.  I  beg  also  to  recommend  to  their 
liordship's  notice,  my  flag  lieutenant,  Mr.  Philip  Dumaresq,  who  has  served  with 
ne  fVom  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  is  a  most  deserving  officer.  Mr. 
lAmbome  and  the  other  lieutenants  are  also  entitled  to  great  praise,  as  well  as 
:^aptain  Maxwell  of  the  marines,  and  the  officers  of  his  corps  serving  on  board  the 
i^eesar. 

'*  The  enemy's  ships  consisted  of  two  of  eighty-four  guns,  and  one  seventy-four, 
vith  a  large  frigate  \  two  of  the  former  are  aground,  and  the  whole  are  rendered 
otally  unserviceable. 

'^  I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  rendering  the  most  ample  justice  to  the 
preat  bravery  of  Captain  Ferris :  the  loss  in  his  ship  must  have  been  very  consi-^ 
lerable,  both  in  officers  and  men ;  but  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  be  informed  that 
lis  Majesty  has  not  lost  so  valuable  an  officer.    (  Signed)     J.  SAUMAREZ. 

<*  P.  S.  The  honourable  Captain  Dundas,  of  his  Majesty's  polacre  the  Calpe, 
nade  his  vessel  as  useful  as  possible,  and  kept  up  a  spirited  ftre  on  one  of  the 
'uemy's  batteries.  I  have  also  to  express  my  approbation  of  Lieutenant  Janvrln, 
commander  of  the  gun-boats,  who,  having  joined  me  with  intelligence,  served  as  a 
'Olunteer  on  board  the  Csssar." 

Second  dispatch  to  Evan  Nepean,  Esq.,  dated  on  board  the  Csesar,  off  Cape 
Trafalgar,  July  13  : 

'<  Sir, — It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  crown  the  exertions  of  this  squadron 
vith  the  most  dedsive  success  over  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

<<  The  three  French  line  of  battle  ships,  disabled  in  the  action  of  the  6th  instant, 
}ff  Algesiras,  were,  on  the  8th,  reinforced  by  a  squadron  of  five  Spanish  line  of 
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battle  shipsi  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  Joaquin  de  M ofeoo,  and  a 
ship  of  seventy-foiir  gung,  wearing  a  broad  pendant,  besidet  three  frigataa, 
incredible  number  of  gun-boats  and  other  vemels,  and  got  under  eail  yeslerdaj 
morning,  together  with  his  Migesty^s  late  ship  Hannibal,  which  they  had  soceecd- 
ed  in  getting  off  the  shoal  on  which  she  had  struck. 

<<  I  almost  despaired  of  having  a  sufficient  foroe  in  readiness  to  ^poce  io  soch 
numbers,  but,  through  the  great  exertions  of  Captain  Brenton,  the  omcerB  and  erev 
of  the  Ceesar,  the  ship  was  in  readiness  to  warp  out  of  the  Mole  yesterday  momh^ 
and  got  under  weigh  immediately  with  all  the  squadrob,  except  the  Pompee, 
which  ship  had  not  had  tim^  to  get  in  her  masts. 

"  Confiding  in  the  zeal  and  intrepidity  of  the  officers  and  men  I  had  the  happi- 
ness to  serve  with,  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  obstruct  the  pasease  of  this  ret; 
formidable  force  to  Cadiz.  Late  in  the  evening,  I  observed  the  enemy'a  diips  to 
have  cleared  Cabareta  point,  and  at  eight  I  bore  up  with  the  squadron  to  irtaod 
after  them.  His  Mi^esty*s  ship,  Superb,  being  stationed  a->head  of  the  Csesar,  I 
directed  Captain  Keats  to  malse  sail  and  attack  the  stemmost  ships  in  the  enenr  « 
rear,  using  his  endeavours  to  keep  in  shore  of  them.  At  eleven,  the  Saperb  open»i 
her  fire  close  to  the  enemy's  ships,  and  on  the  Csesar's  coming  up,  and  pvepariag 
to  engage  a  three  decker  that  had  hauled  her  wind,  she  waa  perceived  to  have 
taken  fire,  and  the  flames  having  communicated  to  a  ship  to  leeward  of  her,  hrtk 
were  seen  in  a  blaze,  and  presented  a  most  awful  sight.  No  possibility  tsaiaUug  of 
offering  the  least  assistance  in  so  distressing  a  situation,  the  Csesar  passed  to  dose 
with  the  ship  engaged  by  the  Superb,  but  by  the  cool  and  determined  ftre  kept 
upon  her,  which  must  ever  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  that  ship,  the  eneny'i 
vessel  was  completely  silenced,  and,  soon  afterwards,  hauled  down  her  cdomm. 

^'The  Venerable  and  Spencer  having  at  this  time  cpme  up,  I  bore  np  alter  the 
enemy,  who  were  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  standing  out  of  the  Straits,  and  lost  sigbt 
of  them  during  the  night.  It  blew  excessively  hard  till  daylight,  aad  in  ^ 
morning  the  only  ships  in  company  were  the  Venerable  and  Thames  a-head  of  tlie 
Coesar,  and  one  of  the  French  ships  at  some  distance  from  them,  standing  towards 
the  shoals  of  Conil,  besides  the  Spencer  astern,  coming  up.  All  the  ahlpa  fmnie- 
diately  made  sail  with  a  fresh  breeze ;  but,  as  we  approached,  the  wind  aaddealy 
failing,  the  Venerable  alone  was  able  to  bring  her  to  action,  which  Captain  Hood 
did  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  and  had  nearly  silenced  the  French  ship,  when  bis 
mainmast  (which  had  been  before  wounded)  was  unfortunately  shot  away,  and  It 
coming  nearly  calm,  the  enemy's  ship  was  enabled  to  get  off  without  any  poesHii- 
Hty  of  following  her. 

**  The  highest  praise  is  due  to  Captain  Hood,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Vene- 
rable, for  the  spirit  and  gallantry  in  the  action,  which  entitled  them  to  belter 
success.  The  French  ship  was  an  eighty-four,  with  additional  guns  on  the  gunwale. 
The  action  was  so  near  the  shore,  that  the  Venerable  struck  on  one  of  the  shoaJs, 
but  was  afterwards  got  off  and  taken  in  tow  by  the  Thames,  but  with  the  loas  of  bQ 
her  masts. 

''  The  enemy's  ships  are  now  in  sight  to  the  westward,  stanAng  In  for  Gadh. 
The  Superb  and  Audacious,  with  the  captured  ship,  are  also  in  sight  with  the 
Carlotta,  Portuguese  frigate,  commanded  by  Captain  Crawibrd  Duncan,  who  very 
handsomely  came  out  with  the  squadron,  and  has  been  of  the  greatest  asBtsltfice 
to  Captain  Keats,  in  staying  by  the  enemy's  ship  captured  by  the  Superb. 

**  I  am  proceeding  with  the  squadron  for  Rosier  Bay,  and  shall  proceed,  the 
moment  the  ships  are  refitted,  to  resimie  my  station. 

'*  No  praises  that  I  can  bestow  are  adequate  to  the  merits  of  the  officers  and 
ship's-oompaniee  of  all  the  squadron,  particularly  for  the  unremitted  ezertioas  io 
refitting  the  ships  at  Gibraltar,  to  which,  in  a  great  degree,  is  to  be  aacribed  the 
success  of  the  squadron  against  the  enemy.  Although  the  Spencer  and  the  Auda- 
cious had  not  the  good  fortune  to  partake  of  this  action,  1  have  no  donbt  of  their 
exertion,  had  they  come  up  in  time  to  close  with  the  enemy's  ships.  My  thanks 
are  also  due  to  Captain  Hollls,  of  the  Thames,  and  to  the  Honourable  Captaio 
Dundas,  of  the  Calpe,  whose  assistance  was  particularly  usefal  to  Captain  Keats  in 
securing  the  enemy *s  ship,  and  enabling  the  Superb  to  stand  after  the  squadron. 

"  I  herewith  enclose  the  names  of  the  enemy's  ships  :->Real  Carioe,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  gims.  Captain  Don.  J.  Esquerra.  San  Hermenegildo,  of  oae 
hundred  and  twelve  guns,  Captain  Don.  J.  Emperan.  San  Fernando,  of  ninety- 
fbur  guns,  Captain  Don.  J.  Malina.  Argonaut,  of  eighty  guns,  Ci^tain  Don  J. 
Herrera.  San  Augustin,  of  seventy-four  guns.  Captain  Don.  R.  Jopete.  San 
Antohio^  of  seventy-four  guns,  under  French  colours^  taken  by  the  Superb,    Waa- 
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on,  French  lugger^  of  twelve  guns.    The  admiral**  ship,  the  Reid  Carlos,  and  the 
>an  Hermenegildoy  were  the  two  ships  that  took  fbte,  and  blew  up. 

(Signed)  JAMES  SAUMARKZ.*' 

NVith  these  dispatches,  Sir  James  enclosed  the  following  letter,  addressed 
o  him  by  Captain  Keats,  of  the  Superb  :--* 

**  Sir, — Pursuant  to  your  directions,  to  state  the  particulars  of  the  Snperb's 
ervices  last  night,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that,  in  consequence  of  your 
lirections  to  malce  sail  up  to,  and  engage  the  sternmost  of  the  enemy *8  ships,  at 
lalf-paet  eleven  I  found  myself  alongside  of  a  Spanish  three-decker,  (the  Real 
Carlos,  as  appears  by  report  of  some  survivors,)  which,  having  brought  in  one  with 
rwo  other  ships  nearly  line  abreaat,  I  opened  ray  fire  upon,  at  not  more  than  three 
»bles-length ;  this  evidently  produced  a  good  effect,-  as  well  in  this  ship  as  the 
>ther8  abreast  of  her,  which  soon  began  firing  on  each  other,  and  at  times  on  the 
Superb. 

'*  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  perceived  the  ship  I  was  engaging,  and  which 
lad  lost  her  fore-topmast,  to  be  on  fire ;  npon  which  we  instantly  ceased  to  molest 
ber,  and  I  proceeded  on  to  the  ship  next  at  hand,  which  proved  to  be  the  San 
Antonio,  of  seventy-fbur  guns,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty  men,  commanded  by 
the  chrfde  cftvtnon,  Le  Rey,  under  French  colours,  wearing  a  broad  pendant,  and 
manned  nearly  equally  with  French  and  Spanish  seamen,  and  which,  after  some 
action  (the  oA^Mng  wounded)  struck  her  colours. 

''  I  leani  from  the  very  few  survivors  of  the  ships  that  caught  fire  and  blew  up, 
Cwho,  in  an  open  boat  reached  the  Superb  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  taking 
possession  of  the  San  Antonio,)  that,  in  the  confusion  of  the  action,  the  Hermene- 
gildo,  a  first  rate  also,  mistaking  the  Real  Carlos  for  an  enemy,  ran  on  board  her, 
and  shared  her  melancholy  fate. 

^'  Services  of  this  nature  cannot  well  be  expected  to  be  performed  without  some 
lose ;  but  though  we  have  to  lament  that  Lieutenant  E.  Waller,  and  fourteen 
seamen  and  marines  have  been  wounded  most  severely,  still  there  is  reason  to 
r^oice  that  this  is  the  extent  of  our  loss.  I  received  able  and  active  assistance 
fVum  Mr.  Samuel  Jackson,  the  first  lieutenant ;  and  it  is  my  duty  to  represent  to 
you,  that  the  oflScers  of  all  descriptions,  seamen  and  marines,  conducted  themselves 
with  the  greatest  steadiness  and  gallantry.  (Signed)         R.  G.  KEATS. 

According  to  the  Spanish  accounts  of  the  first  of  these  two  engagements, 
published  in  the  Madrid  Gazette,  there  was  another  English  ship,  which, 
being  greatly  disabled,  struck  her  colours  before  the  Hannibal ;  but  that  she 
was  towed  on  by  a  g^eat  number  of  gun-boats  and  other  vessels,  sent  out 
from  Gibraltar.  According  to  the  same  accounts,  the  loss  of  the  French  in 
killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  not  fewer  than  eight  hundred.  The  Ma- 
drid Gazette  claimed  the  discomfiture  and  surrender  of  the  Hannibal,  as  an 
honour  due  to  one  of  the  batteries  of  Algesiras,  called  St  Jameses.  But  the 
Spaniards  were  rational  compared  to  the  French.  It  was  announced  by  an 
oificial  note  to  all  the  theatres  in  Paris,  that  six  English  ships  of  the  line  had 
been  either  taken  or  beaten  back  into  the  harbour  of  Gibraltar,  by  three 
French  ships  The  same  news  was  circulated  by  the  French  journals 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  empire ;  but  not  a  word  was  said  about  the 
batteries  on  shore.  The  5th  of  July  was  called  the  '*  Naval  Marengo."  The 
destruction  of  the  modern  Carthage  was  predicted  in  an  epigram  g^^eatly 
admired  in  Paris,  because  it  had  lost  its  Hannibal.  From  the  result  ot 
the  first  engagement  at  Algesiras,  the  French  nation,  at  large,  inferred, 
without  the  smallest  doubt,  that  their  navy  would  soon  be  enabled,  with 
proper  attention,  to  contest  the  empire  of  the  seas. 

<<  Honour  and  elory*'  exclaims  one  of  their  journalists,  '<  to  the  brave  Linois,  and 
the  seamen  who  fought  under  him  on  the  5th  of  July  I  may  an  action  so  memora- 
ble form  the  epoch  of  the  resurrection  of  the  French  navy,  and  prove  to  Europe, 
that  it  is  not  true  that  our  navy  is,  ih>m  the  nature  and  force  of  circumstances, 
destined  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  England.  The  great  example  which  has  just  been 
exhibited,  will  add  to  the  means  which  it  developes.  It  will  encourage  our 
seamen,  show  our  enemies  what  we  can  do,  and  prepare  new  triumphs." 

This  specimen  of  French  rhodomontade  will  make  our  readers  laugh, 
and  no  doubt  the  following  statement  will  be  found  equally  amusing.  The 
escape  of  the  French  ship,  the  Formidable,  from  the  Venerable,  in  the 
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second  action,  was  represented  in  Paris  as  a  great  naval  Tictory*  and  a 
sifnal  instance  of  the  reviving  glor^  of  the  French  marine.  Troude,  the 
officer  who  commanded  the  Formidable,  which  was  the  admiral's  ship^, 
while  his  flag  was  hoisted  on  board  a  frigate,  declared,  that  he  was  attacked 
by  no  fewer  than  three  English  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  frigate «  otf  a^ 
wkkh  he  obliged^  by  well^wnnted  broadsides^  to  sheer  qffi  They  lefi  him, 
he  said,  in  possession  of  tne  field  of  battle,  where  he  expected  they  woaU 
renew  the  engagement  i  but,  as  they  iudged  it  prudent  to  retire,  and  as 
he  was  not  in  a  situation  that  admitted  of  his  pursuing  them,  the  valiant 
Captain  Troude  determined  to  continue  his  route  to  Cadiz,  where  he  arri- 
ved on  the  13th  July,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  also 
the  other  crippled  remains  of  the  combined  squadrons  found  shelter.  Sir 
James  Saumarez  went  to  refit  at  Gibraltar ;  from  whence,  in  a  few  weeks, 
he  returned  to  blockade  the  enemy  in  Cadiz. 

The  valuable  services  rendered  to  his  country  by  Sir  James  Saumaiec, 
were  rewarded  by  the  united  approbation  of  his  kinff  and  country,  lite 
star  and  ribband  of  the  most  honourable  military  on&r  of  the  3&th  were 
transmitted  to  him  by  the  command  of  his  Majesty,  and  Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor O'Hara,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Gib- 
raltar, invested  Sir  James  with  this  distinguished  decoratio/i.  The  same 
ceremony  was  performed  in  London,  where  our  hero  was  represented  by 
the  proxy  of  Sir  Thomas  Saumarez,  of  Petite  Marche,  in  this  isiandL  Oa 
this  occasion,  with  a  view  to  give  every  possible  Sclat  to  the  scene,  her 
Majesty,  the  princess  of  Wales,  and  the  princesses  Augusta,  Elizabeth, 
Mary.  Sophia,  and  Amelia,  were  present.  It  may  gratity  our  Guernsey 
readers  to  read  the  names  of  the  other  distinguished  men  who  received  the 
order  of  the  Bath  at  the  same  time  as  their  illustrious  countryman.  The 
knights  personally  installed  were  Sir  Alured  Clarke,  Sir  Henry  Harvej« 
Sir  J.  F.  Cradock.  Lord  Henley,  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  W.  M.  Pitt,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Sir  James  Henry  Craig,  Sir  James  Colpoys,  Lord  Hutchin- 
son, Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  Sir  David  Dundas.  The  knights  installed  by 
proxy  were :  Sir  William  Meadows,  by  Sir  James  Pulteny ;  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  by  Sir  F.  Whitworth ;  Sir  John  Borlasse  Warren,  by  Sir  Edmund 
Nagle ;  Viscount  Nelson,  by  Sir  W.  Bolton ;  Sir  Thomas  Graves,  by  Sir 
Rupert  Georges  Sir  Thomas  Trigge,  by  Sir  Charles  Greene;  Sir  James 
Saumarez,  by  Sir  Thomas  Saumarez ;  Sir  R.  Abercromby,  by  Sir  Samuel 
Auchmuty;  Lord  Keith,  by  Sir  Francis  John  Hartwell;  Sir  Andrew 
Mitchell,  by  Sir  Richard  Hankey ;  Sir  John  Thomas  Duckworth,  by  Sir 
George  Shee. 

In  conferring  the  order  of  the  Bath,  a  curious  ceremony  was  observed, 
which,  we  apprehend,  is  not  generally  known.  On  the  procession  arnviog 
at  the  door  in  Poet*s  Corner,  the  king's  cook^  dressed  in  full  court  dress, 
bowed  to  each  knight,  and  addressea  him  thus :  **  Sir  Knight,  the  grest 
oath  that  you  have  taken,  if  you  keep  it,  will  be  a  great  honour  to  you ; 
but  if  you  break  it,  I  have  power,  by  virtue  of  my  office,  to  hack  the 
spurs  from  off  your  heels."  Each  of  the  kniffhts  bowed  to  him,  and 
touched  his  hat  Some  of  them  asked  him,  if  there  were  any  fees  to  be 
paid  ?  to  which  he  answered,  he  woidd  do  himself  the  honour  to  call  upon 
them.    He  received  four  guineas  for  this  extraordinary  speech. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1803,  a  superb  sword,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city 
of  London,  were  presented  to  Sir  James  Saumarez,  by  the  chamberlain, 
for  the  victories  obtained  by  the  s()uadron  under  his  command,  over  the 
Spanish  and  French  fleets,  off  Algesiras  and  Cape  Trafalgar. 

On  the  24th  March,  in  the  same  year,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
brought  down  a  message  from  his  Majesty,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
eminent  services  performed  on  various  occasions  by  Sir  James  Saumarez, 
and  particularly  by  his  spirited'  and  successful  attack  upon  a  superior  fleet 
of  French  and  Spanish  ships  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  12th  July, 
1801,  recommended  the  grant  of  an  annuity  of  £'1,200  to  Sir  Jam€»  Sau- 
marez, for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.     When  this  message  was  taken  into 
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consideration  the  next  day,  the  chancellor  of  the  excheouer  recounted  hia 
former  services  under  Lords  Rodney,  St.  Vincent,  and  Nelson  ^  but  parti- 
cularly dwelt  on  the  last  gallant  action,  when  he  had  acted  as  commander- 
in-chief.  After  a  complimentary  speech,  he  concluded  by  moving  a  reso- 
lution, agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  his  Majesty,  which  was  unani- 
mously adonted. 

The  thanks  of  parliament,  proposed  in  the  house  of  lords  by  Earl  St 
Vincent,  who  was  at  that  time  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  were  unanimously 
carried.  His  lordship  stated  the  merits  of  the  action  in  the  bay  of  Alge- 
siras,  in  which,  though  a  ship  was  lost,  no  honour  was  lost  to  the  flag) 
and  though  Sir  James's  squadron  was  so  gpreatly  crippled,  he  was  enabl^, 
by  the  most  wonderful  exertions,  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  had  put  to  sea. 
with  an  augmented  force ;  while  his  own  was  diminished  in  the  same  ratio, 
by  the  loss  of  the  Hannibal,  the  disabled  state  of  the  Pomp^,  and  the 
separation  of  the  Spencer  and  Audacious. 

*<This  gallant  achievement/*  said  the  Earl,  <' surpasses  every  thing  I  have 
met  with  in  reading  or  service :  and  when  the  news  of  it  arrived,  the  whole  Board 
at  which. I  have  the  honour  to  preside,  were  struck  with  astonishment  to  find 
that  Sir  James  SaumareE,  in  so  very  short  a  time  after  the  battle  of  Algesiras,  had 
been  able,  with  ^ree  ships  only,  and  one  of  them  disabled,  especially  his  own,  to 
come  ap  with  the  enemy,  and  with  unparalleled  bravery  to  attack  them,  and  obtain 
a  victory  highly  honourable  to  himself,  and  essentially  conducive  to  the  national 
glory." 

Lord  Nelson  seconded  the  motion,  and,  after  bearing  ample  testimony  to 
the  exalted  character  of  Sir  James,  concluded  a  most  animating  speech  with 
these  words : — 

"  A  greater  action  was  never  fought  than  that  of  Sir  James  Saumarez.  The 
gallant  Admiral  had,  before  that  action,  undertaken  an  enterprise  that  none  but 
the  most  gallant  officer  and  the  bravest  seaman  could  have  attempted.  He  had 
failed  through  an  accident — by  the  fhiling  of  the  wind ;  for  I  venture  to  say,  if 
that  had  not  failed  him,  Sir  James  would  have  captured  the  whole  of  the  French 
squadron.  The  promptness  with  which  he  refitted, — the  spirit  with  which  he 
attacked  a  superior  force  after  his  recent  disaster,  and  the  masterly  conduct  of  the 
action,  I  do  not  think  were  ever  surpassed." 

However  gratified  Sir  James  must  have  felt  by  the  approbation  of  his 
sovereign,  the  thanks  of  parliament,  and  the  praise  bestowed  by  the  citizens 
of  the  capital  of  the  empire,  jet  must  he  have  experienced  a  warmer  glow 
of  honest  pride  in  thus  receivme  the  personal  commendation  of  the  heroes 
of  St  Vincent  and  the  Nile,  with  both  of  whom  he  had  shared  the  laurels  so 
nobly  won  in  those  two  memorable  engagements.    Such  an  extraordinary 

Siece  of  good  fortune  rarely  happens  to  man.  Many  receive  honours  for 
oubtful  services,  and  not  a  few  are  indebted  to  mere  accident  or  court 
favour  for  their  promotion.  But  we  have  here  the  direct  testimony  of  two 
admirals  in  favour  of  a  third  admiral,  all  three  having  given  the  most  signal 
proofs  in  the  face  of  Europe,  aye,  of  the  whole  world,  of  their  competency 
to  juc^  with  discretion  of  the  real  merit  of  naval  exploits.  It  is  glory, 
indeeo,  for  the  descendants  of  a  Saumarez  to  know,  that  their  ancestor 
received  the  highest  possible  praise  from  a  Jervis  and  a  Nelson. 

It  may  also  be  here  observed,  though  nothing  need  be  added  to  the  appro- 
bation bestowed  on  the  hero  of  Algesiras  by  two  of  the  first  seamen  m  the 
British  navy,  that  Lord  Nelson  was  followed  by  his  royal  highness  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  (his  present  most  gracious  Majesty,)  who  gave  his  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  Sir  James  and  his  captains,  officers,  and  men,  in  the  most 
elegant  and  ample  manner  ;  and  the  admiral  was  requested  to  make  known 
the  vote  of  the  house  to  his  squadron. 

He  was  next  appointed  to  the  command  at  the  Nore,  which  he  retained  for  a 
short  period,  and  tiien  received  the  command  at  Guernsey.  Having  hoisted 
his  flag  on  board  the  Cerberus,  of  thirty-two  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Sclby,  he  took  under  his  orders  the  Charwell  sloop  of  war,  with  the  Terror 
and  Sulphtu*  bombs,  and  proceeded  oiF  Granville,  in  the  pier  of  which 
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place  the  enemy  had  collected  a  number  of  gun  vessels.  8ir  James  ap- 
proached so  near  the  town  as  to  have  only  sixteen  feet  at  low  water ;  aad 
the  Terror  bomb,  commanded  by  Captain  Hardinge,  actually  grounded; 
but  that  officer  soon  afterwards  got  his  ship  oiF,  and  placed  her  ia  tbe 
position  assigned  by  the  admiral.  Captain  Macleod,  in  the  Solphiir,  fraa 
the  bad  sailing  of  his  ship,  had  little  share  in  this  day^s  actioB ;  Ifot  a 
severe  bombardment,  nevertheless,  ensued.  On  the  following  monuag, 
the  two  bomb  vessels  were  accurately  placed,  and  opened  a  weU-dhected 
fire,  which  lasted  from  five  o*clock  till  half-past  twa  Twenty-two  gna 
vessels  came  out  of  the  pier,  and  fired  at  the  bomlM,  withoot  doing  anv 
execution.  The  tide  falling,  the  rear-admiral  was  obliffed  to  withdraw,  aad, 
in  his  retreat,  the  Cerberus  grounded,  and  remainea  three  hoors  on  tbe 
bank.  Nine  of  the  gun  boats  attacked  her,  but  were  soon  compelled  to 
desist  by  the  fire  of  the  Charwell  aad  Kite,  and  the  other  small  vessels  of 
the  squadron.  The  enemy^s  works  were  very  strong,  yet  it  does  not  appear 
that  our  ships  received  any  damage,  either  from  them  or  their  flotilla. 

Being  promoted  to  the  rank  oi  vice-admiral.  Sir  James  Sanmarex  was 
nominated  second  in  command  of  the  Channel  fleet,  under  Earl  St.  Vincaeat. 
His  lordship  being  absent  on  admiralty  leave.  Sir  James  was  employed  ia 
watching  the  enemy^s  fleet  in  Brest,  until  the  month  of  August  followiag; 
when,  upon  the  appointment  of  Lord  Gkirdner  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
Channel  fleet,  he  resumed  his  former  station.  In  the  month  of  March,  1808, 
Sir  James  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  strong  squadron  sent  to  the . 
Baltic  for  the  protection  of  the  Swedish  dominions,  on  which  station  he 
continued  for  four  years.  Previously  to  his  departure  for  England^  Sir 
James  received  a  superb  sword,  which  was  delivered  to  him  by  Baron  E^sseo, 
aide-de-camp  to  the  crown  prince,  accompanied  by  a  flattering  letter  from 
his  royal  highness,  expressive  of  the  sense  which  the  Swedish  government 
entertained  of  his  services.  The  whole  of  the  hilt  was  elegantly  set  is 
brilliants  of  exquisite  workmanship  and  great  value.  On  the  2wk  Jvbk, 
1813,  his  Majesty  George  the  Fourth,  then  prince  regent,  was  pleased,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  of  the  late  king  of  Sweden,  to  invest  Sir  James 
with  the  insignia  of  a  knight  grand  cross  of  the  royal  Swedish  military 
order  of  the  sword,  conferred  upon  him  by  that  monarch,  as  a  distinguished 
testimony  of  his  royal  regard  and  esteem. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  mark  of  respect  and  esteem  that  our  hero  received 
from  the  court  of  Sweden.  His  present  Majesty,  the  iamous  Beniadotte , 
sent  to  Sir  James  his  full  length  portrait,  accompanied  by  the  following 
handsome  letter  from  Gustavus,  baron  de  Wetterstedt,  commander  of  the 
order  of  the  polar  star,  chancellor  of  the  court,  and  one  of  the  eighteen 
members  of  the  Swedish  academy. 

**  Stockholm,  7th  October,  1834. 

'Otf  y  Lord — For  a  considerable  time  the  king,  my  august  sovereign,  has  inteiH 
ded  to  present  yon  with  his  fhll  length  portrait,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem  Ibr  the 
signal  services  that  yon  rendered  to  Sweden  in  the  years  1810-1818. 

'^Varioos  circumstances  have  hitherto  retarded  its  transmission,  whidi  his 
Alajesty  the  more  particularly  regrets,  as  he  is  aware  of  the  interest  you  attadi  to 
this  token  of  his  remembrance.  The  favourable  opportunity  which  now  preaeats 
itself  for  embarking  the  portrait  on  board  h^  British  Majesty's  steam  vesael  the 
Lightning,  which  just  conveyed  hither  Mr.  Disbrowe,  has  been  seized  by  the  king, 
and  I  have  the  honour  to  announce  to  you  in  his  name  that  the  shipment  hat 
been  completed. 

"  In  placing  under  the  portrait  this  inscription,  '^Charles  XIV.  Jean,  to  James 
Lord  Saumarez,  in  the  name  of  the  Swedish  nation,"  his  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  transmit  to  p6sterity  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  recollection  wliieli 
remains  with  himself  and  with  tbe  people  whom  he  governs,  of  the  enlightened 
views  of  the  British  government  at  a  critical  and  memorable  period  of  Earopean 
history,  and  of  the  noble  loyalty  with  which  they  were  carried  into  eflbct  liy  yoar 
Lordship. 

<<  I  am  the  more  gratified  in  being  the  oigan  of  this  communication  to  your 
Lordship,  as  it  affords  me  the  opportunity  of  adding  my  own  personal  sentiments, 
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and  of  expraMiOg  the  hi^h  ooiurtderatloa  which  I  eotertain  of  your  character. — I 
have  the  bononr  to  remauiy  my  Lord»  your  yeiy  humble  and  obliged  Servant , 

(Signed)  Thb  Court  ds  Wettbrstedt. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Saumares,  Admiral  in  the  eervice  of  His  Britannic 
M^lesty,  Commander  Grand  Croee  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Order  of  the  Sword." 

We  may  here  remark  again  what  we  observed  on  the  subject  of  the  na- 
tional vote  of  thanks  being  moved  and  seconded  in  the  bouse  of  lords  by 
£arla  St  Vincent  and  Nebon,  for  few  men  in  Europe  are  better  able  to 

Sipreciate  character  and  conduct  than  the  sagacious  Bemadotte,  who,  from 
e  rank  of  a  simple  soldier,  gained  a  crown  in  the  great  European  lottery, 
irhich,  in  all  human  probability,  he  will  transmit  peaceably  to  his  descen- 
dants. The  praise  of  this  eminent  Frenchman,  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  art  of  war  in  modern  times,  sheds  lustre  on  the  name  of  Saumarez, 
IV ho,  ttfter  having  received  the  thaoiks  of  his  own  countrymen,  was  further 
honoured  by  the  grateful  esteem  of  the  whole  Swedish  nation,  expressed 
and  communicated  by  the  freely  elected  sovereign  of  their  own  choice. 

The  last  naval  command  discharged  by  Sir  James  was  that  of  port  admi- 
ral, at  Plymouth,  where  he  won  the  esteem  of  the  inhabitants.  He  hoisted 
his  flag  on  the  84th  March,  1884,  and  struck  it  on  the  10th  Mi^,  1887.  The 
Devonport  Telegraph  of  the  15th  October,  concludes  a  brief  biographical 
•viotice  with  the  following  remarks  : 

''  His  last  command  was  at  this  port,  for  three  years,  where  bis  memory  will  be 
long  cherished  for  his  urbanity  and  charitable  disposition.  The  gallant  exploits 
and  achievements  of  this  great  officer  will  stand  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
British  navy  to  the  end  of  time.  There  is  no  naval  officer  living,  or  gone  by, 
who  bas  commanded  a  ship  in  so  many  general  actions.  But  he  was  not  only 
eminent  as  a  warrior.  He  was  distinguished  for  moral  worth  and  sincere  and 
genuine  religious  principles.  His  charities  were  unbounded,  and  in  amiability  of 
disposition  and  urbanity  of  manners,  be  was  excelled  by  no  one." 

It  was  a  matter  of  national  astonishment  that  the  peerage  was  not  bestowed 
on  Sir  James  at  an  earlier  date.  Most  assuredly,  he  ou^ht  to  have  received 
that  reward  at  the  general  peace,  but  George  the  Fourth  displayed  a  mark- 
ed and  ungenerous  partiality  for  the  army,  and  dealt  out  the  royal  favours 
with  a  niggardly  hand  to  the  navy.     Byron  reproached  him  most  truly  with 

this  injustice. 

N«ltoii  WM  once  Britumia's  gt)d  of  war, 
And  atill  should  be  bo»  bat  the  tide  Ib  toned} 
There's  no  mote  to  be  said  of  Tralislfar,— 
*Tls  with  oar  hero  quietly  inumcd ; 
Becanse  the  army's  grown  more  popular. 
At  whidi  the  naval  people  are  conoKned; 
Besides,  the  prince  Is  all  for  the  land  service. 
Forgetting  Doncan,  Nelson,  Howe,  and  Jenis. 

Earl  Grey,  to  whom  the  present  and  future  generations  owe  an  eternal 
debt  of  gratitude,  for  his  strenuous  support  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
was  fully  sensible  of  the  unhandsome  and  ungrateful  conduct  of  the  minis- 
ters towards  <Sir  James  Saumarez,  and  openly  announced  his  sentiments  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Naval  Club,  at  Plymouth,  on  the  6th  August,  1826 : 

*<  I  rise,"  said  the  noble  earl,  **  to  offer  my  best  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  president  (Sir  James  Saumarex)  has  been  pleased  to  propose  my  health,  and 
for  the  assent  which  the  gentlemen  present  have  given  to  the  gallant  admiral's 
favourable  view  of  me  as  a  public  character.  I  cannot  but  remind  those  about  me 
of  the  merits  of  the  noble  officer  then  at  the  head  of  their  table.  Although  not 
noble  exactly  in  title,  I  dare  to  affirm  that  he  mtght  to  be  so,  and  that  the  world 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  so ;  for  who  could  fail  to  recollect  the  career  which 
the  admiral  had  so  nobly  run,  iVom  Rodney *s  glorious  day,  the  battles  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent  and  the  Nile,  down  to  his  own  brilliant  exploits  in  the  Crescent,  and  as 
commander  in  chief  at  Algesiras,  and  not  to  say,  that  if  ever  name  should  or 
would  have  graced  the  peerage,  it  should  have  been  that  of  Saumarez.*' 

Ralphe,  in  his  Naval  Biography,  after  alluding  to  this  speech  of  Earl 
Grey,  makes  the  following  just  remarks : 
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**  Were  it  a  matter  of  importance  to  adduce  ftirther  proof  of  tiM  high  opiakM 
entertained  of  Sir  James's  abilities  and  his  amiable  character^  we  beliere  wemi^t 
name  nearly  the  whole  list  of  admirals  $  for  we  have  nerer  yet  oooTersed  with  a 
single  officer  wlio  was  not  loud  in  bis  praise»  and  who  did  not  think  the  scrrice 
neglected  in  his  person.  When  such  an  unanimity  of  feeling  prevails,  it  appears 
strong^  that  it  should  never  have  been  g^tified ;  and  the  only  solution  we  earn 
offer  is,  that  he  has  always  kept  aloof  fW>m  the  gpreat  political  parties  of  the  state. 
We  have  heard  that  he  has  been  once  or  twice  offered  by  the  minister  of  the  4my 
a  seat  in  the  houue  of  commons,  particularly  on  the  death  of  Admiral  Rainier, 
when  tile  representation  of  the  borough  of  Sandwich  became  Tacaut ;  tmt  which 
he  declined.  To  this  circumstance  we  must  also  attribute  his  bein^  pa  seed  Ofcr 
when  the  miOo>^'g^>^c>^t^^>P  of  marines  became  vacant  In  1818,  which  was  intended 
to  reward  long  and  meritorious  servicea ;  but  which  was  then  given  to  a  very  Jonior 
officer,  a  friend  of  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.'* 

At  leneth  this  slur  on  the  national  gratitude  was  wiped  away,  and  the 
gallant  admiral  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1831. 

The  people  of  Guernsey,  justlv  proud  of  their  distinguished  countrymao. 
conferred  on  him  every  honourable  mark  of  attention  that  was  in  their  power 
to  bestow.  At  a  meeting  of  the  States  of  Guernsey,  held  on  the  3rd  March, 
18S9,  the. bailiff  made  the  following  communication : 

*<  The  Court  has  considered  this  to  be  a  fitvourable  opportunity  to  dischaige 
another  duty  which  they  owe  to  their  country,  in  soliciting  Adiniral  Sir  Jaaiei 
Saumarez,  Bart,  G.  C.  B.,  if  the  States  are  of  my  opinion,  io  allow  his  portrait  to 
be  taken,  and  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  States.  The  name  alone  of  tUs 
distinguished  officer  relieves  me  lW>m  the  necessity  of  pronouncing  any  edogiaa 
on  his  character,  since  the  whole  world  acknowledge  that  he,  at  this  mooBeat, 
occupies  the  first  rank  among  the  heroes  of  the  British  navy.  And  if  that  aaTj, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  feel  honoured  by  the  association  of  his  name  with  the 
heroes  who  have  guanled  her  flag,  how  much  greater  cause  have  we,  as  Ouerasry- 
men,  to  be  proud  of  his  glory.  The  splendour  of  a  name  which  sheds  lustre  on 
this  island  is  an  inducement  more  than  sufficient  to  urge  the  States  to  procure  the 
portrait  of  their  distinguished  countryman ;  if  other  motives  were  required,  many 
exist  which  are  personal  to  ourselves.  The  States  cannot,  more  e^>ecnaUy,  forget 
the  donation  of  five  hundred  pounds,  in  the  four  per  cent,  consols,  recently  present- 
ed by  him  to  Elizabeth  College  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  annual  priie  of 
twenty  pounds,  to  be  bestowed  on  the  scholar  who  has  made  the  most  proficiency 
in  literature.*' 

'Phis  proposition  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  States,  who  requested 
Sir  James  to  assent  to  it,  as  a  testimony  of  their  esteem  for  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual, and  as  a  mark  of  their  admiration  for  the  eminent  services  he  had 
rendered  to  his  king  and  country. 

When  intelligence  reached  the  island  that  the  admiral  had  been  raised  to 
the  peerage,  all  classes  of  the  community  manifested  the  pleasure  they  en- 
jo  ved  at  this  signal  honour,  he  being  the  first  native  of  Guernsey  who  had 
taken  his  seat  in  the  house  of  lords.  On  the  6th  October,  1831,  the  bailiff 
oflicially  announced  this  joyful  news  in  his  Billet  d*£tat,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing  terms : 

"  The  elevation  of  one  of  our  citizens  to  one  of  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
kingdom,  cannot  fail  to  inspire  us  with  the  most  lively  gratification.  His  M^festy 
has  rewarded  with  the  most  distinguished  honour  the  eminent  serriees  whieb  he 
has  rendered  to  the  country.  Guernsey,  which,  besides  the  public  man,  reeogai- 
zesinhim  all  the  virtnes  which  adorn  a  pivate  station,  ought,  on  this  happy 
occasion,  to  testify  how  sincerely  she  honours  his  character.  To  mark  our  esteem, 
the  authorities  of  the  bailiwick,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  population,  ought  to 
crowd  around  him  at  his  return,  and  proffer  their  congratulations.  I  should  ihil 
in  my  duty  to  the  States,  were  I  to  omit  affording  them  this  opportunity.'' 

In  reply  to  this  address,  the  States  unanimously  agreed  to  meet  at  the 
court  house  on  the  day  aRer  the  arrival  of  Lord  de  Saumarez,  at  eleven 
o*clock  in  the  morning,  and  thence  to  repair  to  the  residence  of  their  esti- 
mable fellow -citizen,  and  felicitate  him  on  his  elevation  to  the  peerage. 
His  lordship  reached  Guernsey  on  Tuesday,  25th  October,  and  the  States 
assembled  at  the  court  house  on  the  following  morningr.  As  soon  as  the 
names  of  the  members  had  been  called  over — all  of  whom  were  present 
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vtth  the  exception  of  the  Rev.  N.  P.  Dobr^,  who  was  prevented  by  sick- 
less  from  attending — the  bailiff  observed,  that  as  the  address  would  be 
;hat  of  the  States  as  a  body,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  previously 
igreed  upon,  and  approved  of  by  the  States.  He  therefore  read  one  which 
le  had  prepared,  and  which,  on  being  submitted  to  the  meeting,  met  with 
its  unanimous  approbation.  The  States,  after  having  ascertained  from  the 
ieputy  sheriff,  who  had  waited  for  this  purpose  on  I^rd  de  Saumarez,  that 
tiis  lordship  was  prepared  to  receive  them,  formed  outside  of  the  court 
house,  and  proceeded  to  his  lordship's  residence  in  the  following  order: 
the  royal  court — the  clergy — the  constables  of  the  various  parishes.  These 
were  followed  by  about  seventy  of  the  most  respectable  gentlemen  of  the 
island,  who  availed  themselves  of  this  occasion  to  ofter  their  congratula- 
tions to  his  lordship.  His  lordship,  surrounded  by  Lady  Saumarez  and 
the  members  of  his  family  then  in  the  island,  most  afiaoly  received  the 
whole  company  in  a  spacious  drawinff-room.  His  lordship  was  attired  as 
a  private  gentleman — wore  no  other  aecoration  than  the  star  of  the  Bath — 
and  appeared  in  such  excellent  health  and  spirits,  that  he  looked  at  least 
ten  years  younger  than  most  persons  of  his  age.  As  soon  as  the  whole 
company  had  been  introduced,  the  bailiff,  bowing  to  his  lordship,  read 
to  him  the  following  address  : 

''  Mt  Lord — Hie  States  of  Guernsey,  proud  of  the  honour  so  deservedly  and 
gracioosly  conferred  by  his  M^esty  on  their  distingiiUhed  countryman,  came,  at 
their  last  meeting,  to  the  unanimous  resolution  of  waiting  upon  him  to  express 
their  joy  and  congratulations.  In  conformity  with  that  resolution,  the  States  do 
now  come  to  congpratulate  your  lordship  on  your  elevation  to  the  peerage,  with  an 
absolute  conviction  on  their  minds  that  on  no  occasion  did  their  sentiments  more 
truly  represent  those  of  the  inhabitants. 

'<  The  history  of  all  nations  is  known  chiefly  by  the  lives  of  their  eminent  and 
celebrated  men.  The  life  of  your  lordship,  whilst  it  adorns  the  bright  pages  of 
England  herself,  cannot  fail  to  shed  lustre  on  the  annals  of  this  island,  in  which, 
besides  the  services  rendered  to  the  whole  kingdom,  will  be  inscribed  your  lordship's 
beneficence  to  the  poor,  to  public  improvement,  and  to  general  education. 

''  May  the  example  of  your  lordship  fill  the  minds  of  our  youth  with  lofty  and 
generous  thoughts !  May  it  so  stimulate  them  to  virtuous  deeds,  and  pursuits  of 
utility,  that  this  island  collectively  may  render  its  name  as  illustrious  as  that  of 
your  lordship  individually  will  ever  remain.'* 

To  this  address  his  lordship  replied,  that  the  pleasure  which  his  coun- 
trymen manifested  on  his  elevation  to  the  peeraee  was  highly  gratifying  to 
his  feelings,  and  the  flatterinfi^  manner  in  which  they  now  came  to  express 
it,  was  certainly  what  he  couldnot  have  expected.  It  was  true  that  he  had 
long  served  his  country ;  and  that,  througn  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty, 
to  whose  providence  he  would  ascribe  his  successes,  he  had  won  victories  of 
some  importance.  He  was  proud  to  add,  that  the  honour  which  had  been 
conferred  on  him  by  his  sovereign  had  long  been  acknowledged  to  be  due 
to  him,  and  that  the  nation  had  hailed  it  with  universal  satisfaction.  He 
went  on  to  say,  that  he  would  ever  continue  to  feel  the  same  interest  as  he 
had  hitherto  done  in  the  welfare  of  Guernsey,  and  would  always  endeavour 
to  promote  it.  It  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  inform  the  States, 
that  his  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  the  title  he 
had  chosen,  (Baron  de  Saumarez,  of  the  island  of  Guernsey,)  inasmuch  as  it 
would  afford  pleasure  to  the  inhabitants  of  Guernsey.  His  lordship  ended 
\\U  speech  by  stating,  that  his  feelings  were  so  wrought  on  by  the  nattering 
mark  of  respect  which  was  paid  him,  that  he  could  not  sav  all  he  could 
have  wished  to  express  on  this  occasion,  but  that  he  begged  the  members  of 
the  States,  and  the  other  gentlemen  present,  to  accept  his  thanks  for  the 
honor  thev  had  done  him. 

Most  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  room  then  shook  hands  with  his  lordship, 
after  which  the  company  withdrew,  those  who  wished  first  partaking  of  the 
refreshments  which  had  been  provided  for  them. 

No  Guernsey nuin  ever  did  more  to  improve  the  general  character  of  his 
countrymen  than  Lord  de  Saumarez.     He  stood  prominently  forward  to  en- 
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courage  every  useful  iostitution,  not  by  mere  nominal  patrona|pe,  but  also 
by  munificent  pecuniary  contributions.     He  was  president  of  tke  Guernsey 
Auxiliary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society — ^Patron  of  the  Natioaal 
Schools,  of  the  Bethel  Union,  the  Provident  Society,  the  Church  of  England 
Sunday  School,  the  Church  of  England  Missionary  Society,  the  Society  fcir 
promoting  Christianity  amon^  the  Jews,  &c.  &c.    The  ground  on  which  Sc 
Jameses  church  stands  was  his  property ;    he  made  a  free  gift  of  it  to  the 
building  committee,  and  subscribed  one  thousand  pounds  towards  its  con- 
struction. He  assisted  in  improving  the  salaries  of  the  masters  and  mistresses 
of  all  the  parochial  schools,  and  was  principally  instrumental  in  fbuodiog 
the  Sunday  school  in  the  Town  parish.     He  founded  an  exhibition  in  Eli- 
zabeth College  for  the  best  classical  and  theological  scholar.     He  gave  three 
hundred  pounds  in  the  C&tel  parish,  where  his  country  seat  was  situate,  for 
the  payment  of  a  salary  to  the  mistress  of  the  girls*  school.     He  distribnted 
at  Christmas,  in  each  year,  warm  clothing  to  the  poor  of  every  parish  in  the 
island ;  and,  conjointly  with  the  late  dean,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Durand,  succeedoi, 
after  many  fruitless  attempts,  in  establishing  the  National  School  in  St 
Peter- Port.     And  by  his  will,  his  lordship  beoueathed  one  hundred  pounds 
to  each  parish  in  the  island,  for  the  purchase  of  rents,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  be  distributed  by  the  rectors  and  churchwardens  to  the  necessitous 
poor. 

Of  this  truly  good  and  great  man  it  may  be  honestly  said,  that  he  ever 
kept  in  mind  the  declaration  of  the  apostle,  *'  No  man  liveth  unto  himself'* 
He  considered  the  great  wealth  that  he  possessed  as  **  trust  money,*'  for 
which  he  would  have  to  account  to  that  Being  who  had  confided  it  to  his 
care.  It  is  in  Guernsey  alone  that  his  irreparable  loss  can  be  duly  appre^ 
ciated.  No  liveried  menial  was  ever  allowed  to  drive  a  poor  man  or  wcMnaa 
from  his  gate.  It  was  sufficient  to  be  in  misfortune,  to  touch  the  sympathy 
of  Saumarez.  In  the  middling  classes  of  life,  he  displayed  his  zeal  in  pro- 
curing promotion  for  young  men  of  merit ;  and,  indeed,  there  are  but  very 
few  families  in  Guernsey  who  have  not  directly  or  indirectly  benefitted  by 
his  liberality  and  his  patronage. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  his  lordship,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had 
been  longer  invested  with  the  insignia  of  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the 
Bath,  than  any  one  now  living. 

He  was  married  on  the  27th  October,  1788,  to  Martha,  only  daughter  of 
Thomas  Le  Marchant,  Esq.,  (by  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Dobr^,  two 
of  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  families  in  the  island.)  and  by  that  lady 
has  had  several  children,  four  of  whom  only  survive,  to  wit,  the  Honoundile 
and  Reverend  James  Saumarez,  rector  of  Huggate,  in  Yorkshire,  now  Lord 
de  Saumarez,  the  Honourable  John  Vincent  Saumarez,  captain  of  the  first 
battalion  of  the  rifle  brigade,  and  two  daughters. 

To  those  who  never  saw  his  lordship,  a  brief  description  of  his  person 
will  be  gratifying.  He  had  an  erect  and  commanding  figure  even  in  old 
age.  In  stature  he  was  about  five  feet  eleven  inches  high,  and  formed  in  the 
best  proportions.  The  expression  of  his  countenance  was  bland  and  digni- 
fied, and  happily  indicated  the  character  of  his  heart  and  the  lofliness  of 
his  mind.  He  possessed  that  true  nobility  which  disdains  all  stilt^  pride, 
and  those  of  an  inferior  station  approached  him  with  confidence,  and  quitted 
him  with  admiration. 

His  lordship  died  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  at  night,  on  Sunday,  the 
9th  of  October,  at  his  country  residence,  in  the  C&tel  parish,  in  the  island 
of  Guernsey,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  Admiral  of  the  Red, 
General  of  Marines,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Honorable  Military  Order  of 
the  Bath,  and  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Order  of  the  Sword,  Doctor  of  the 
Civil  Law,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Naval  Charitable,  and  of  the  Naval  and 
Military  Bible  Societies,  and  one  of  the  £lder  Bretiiren  of  the  Trinity  House. 

The  following  description  of  the  funeral  we  extract  from  the  Guernsey 
Comet  of  the  13th  October,  which  we  know  to  be  complete  and  exact  in 
every  particular : 
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THE  FUNERAL. 
His  Lordship,  during  bis  life  time,  had  always  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
buried  in  the  most  private  manner  possible,  without  the  least  display)  and 
i  n  this,  as  in  every  other  particular,  the  Right  Honourable  liuly  De  bauma- 
rez,  his  amiable  relict,  has  scrupulously  attended  to  his  Lordship's  injunc- 
tions! &nd  that  there  should  be  neither  pomp  nor  ostentation,  she  respectfully 
declined  accepting  the  honours  which  were  preferred  on  this  mournful 
occasion  bv  the  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  island,  who,  notwith- 
standing, deemed  it  indispensable  to  the  gratification  of  the  public  feeling, 
to  show  their  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  in  the  manner  they 
thought  the  least  ostentatious. 

The  mortal  remains  of  his  lordship  were  deposited  in  an  oaken  coffin, 
and  the  only  ornament  about  it  was  contained  on  a  breast-plate  with  the 
following  modest  inscription  : — 

ADMIRAL 

THB  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

JAMES   LORD   DE  BAUHAREZ,   Bart., 

O.C.B.,  AND  K.8., 

OENBRAL  OP  HARINEB. 

BORN  THE  llth  OP  MARCH.   i;i7. 

DIED 

THE  gita  OF  OCTOBER,  ISM. 

A  few  minutes  after  twelve  o'clock,  at  noon,  on  Thursday,  the  13th  of 
October,  the  corlOige  left  his  Lordship's  country  seat,  Cfitel  parish. 

The  following  was  the  order  of  the  process!  an : — 
The  Very  Reverend  tha  Dean,  the  Reverend  J.  W.  Chepmell,  and  the  Reverend 

Havillani]  Durand. 
Hr.  C.  Oianne,  clerk  of  the  C&tel.and  Mr.  ArmstronB,  clerk  of  St.  James's  CUorch. 
Mr.  J.  Chaseau,  jun. 
Then  came  the  coffin,  borne  by  six  men  on  their  shoulders. 


Captain  Mauger,  B.N.,  VUUile. 


Captain  Mansell,  R.  N. 


Capt^nSaomareiiMr.  Herrles,  Reverend T.  Brock,  SaumarexDobr^e, esq.,  Colonel 

Mann,  Capt^n  LIhou,  R.  If . 

Six  servants  of  his  Lordship's  family- 


Mr.  W.  H.  Brock, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  Brock, 

M^)or  Lacy, 

Hqjor  De  Havllland, 

Captain  Chepmell, 

Mr.  John  De  Saumarez, 


Hr.  J 


•  De 


Mr.  b.  De  Saumarez, 


-Colonel  De  Havilland, 
Mr.   G.   Lefebvre,   HU  Majesty's  1 

Greffier, 
Mr.  N.  Lefebvre,  Sheriff, 
Mr.  John  le  Harchant, 
Hr.  Ttaomas  Carey,  Rtml, 
Mr.  C.  LeTebvre,  as  Trostee, 
Mr.  R.  HcCrea. 
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lieutenant  Androe,  Lieutenant  Qoaaelin,  and  lieutenant  ManaeJl. 

Captain  Slade,  Commanding  R.  A. 

Docton  Brocky  HoakinBy  Scott,  and  Le  Mesurier. 

Charles  De  Jersey,  esq.,  His  M^)esty's  Attomejr-OeneFal. 

Mr.  R.  Osanne,  Senechal  of  the  Manor  of  Senmarea. 

Hie  Rererend  W.  L.  Davies,  Principal  of  Elizabeth  College. 

The  Bailiff;  and  Jurats  of  the  Royal  Court. 

His  Lordship*s  tradesmen  :  — 

Messrs.  John  Chaseau,  sen.,   John  MoUet,  Michael  Falla,    WUlisun 

Richard  Dale,  (Forest  Lane.) 
Two  servants  of  Sir  lliomas  Saumarez. 

The  above  were  followed  by  a  long  train  of  gentlemen,  natives  and  resi- 
dents, who,  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord,  attended  the  cortege  in  order 
to  manifest  their  respect  for  departed  worth.  Then  came  about  fifty  aeamen 
and  boatmen  preceded  by  Captain  N.  W.  MouUin,  and  Captain  Le  Fsge 
(of  the  Horatio,)  of  the  merchant  service  % — the  former  had  served  as  a  mid- 
shipman with  his  Lordship  in  the  Orion,  and  the  latter  as  a  seaman  in  the 
Onon  and  the  Crescent, — they  carried  a  Union  Jack  hoisted  half  staff  higit, 
to  shew  their  respect  for  their  late  ffallant  commander. 

About  ten  minutes  before  one  o*cTock  the  mortal  remains  of  the  illastriois 
deceased  were  carried  into  the  C&tel  church,  and  placed  before  the  altar. 
The  Reverend  H.  Durand,  rector  of  the  parish,  ascended  the  reading  desk 
and  read  the  thirty-ninth  and  ninetietii  Psalms,  together  with  the  lineeath 
chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  after  which  the  corpse  was 
removed  from  the  church  and  carried  into  the  church-yard,  when,  after  the 
performance  of  the  burial  service  by  the  Rev.  H.  Durand,  it  was  deposited 
in  the  family  vault,  there  to  await  tne  final  restoration  of  all  things,  when 
the  earth  and  the  sea  shall  give  up  their  dead  and  every  thing  &at  is  in 
them.  The  close  of  the  funeral  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  commence^ 
ment — ^the  company  retiring  to  their  respective  homes  after  the  obsequies 
was  over. 

By  order  of  his  Excellency  Maior-General  Ross,  our  worthy  Lieutenant 
Governor,  minute  guns  were  fired  from  Castle  Comet  from  twelve  till  a 
quarter  to  one  o'clock,  and  from  Fort  Georffe  from  a  quarter  to  one  till  the 
close  of  the  ceremony.  The  regret  for  the  loss  of  such  a  distinguished 
character  was  evinced  by  all  classes  of  society,  and  that  very  deservedly. 
Nearly  all  the  shops  in  town  were  closed  during  the  day,  in  order  to  mani- 
fest the  estimation  in  which  they  held  the  memory  of  his  Lordshipi  We 
suppose,  upon  a  fair  calculation,  that  about  one  thousand  persons  were 
present  in  tne  church-yard,  when  his  Lordship  was  buried. 

The  head  of  the  clergy  in  this  island  ordered  the  bells  to  be  mu£Bed  and 
tolled  in  all  the  parish  churches  during  the  continuance  of  the  funeral. 


ADDENDA. 

Captain  Philip  and  Captain  Thomas  de  Saumarez,  the  uncles  of  his  lord- 
ship, were  in  the  expedition  to  the  South  Seas,  under  the  orders  of  Lord 
Anson.  The  former  was  made  captain  of  the  Galleon,  and  afterwards  com- 
manded the  Nottingham,  of  sixty  guns,  subsequently  to  which  he  captured 
the  Mars,  of  sixty- tour  guns,  in  a  single  action :  he  distinguished  himself  in 
every  service  on  which  he  was  employed,  and  was  reported  one  of  the  best 
officers  in  his  Majesty^s  navy.  Captain  Thomas  Saumarez  was  nominated 
commander  of  the  Antelope,  of  fifty  g^ns,  and  was  stationed  at  Bristolt 
when  information  was  conveyed  to  him  that  a  French  sixty-four  was  in  the 
Bristol  channel.  He  immediately  slipt  his  cable,  and  went  in  quest  of  her. 
On  the  ensuing  morning,  both  ships  met.  The  French  bore  down  on  the 
Antelope,  and,  on  receiving  a  few  shot,  struck  her  colonrs,  and  proved  to 
be  the  Belliqueux,  of  sixty-four  guns,  ^he  was  one  of  ^e  ships  thai  had 
made  their  escape  from  Quebec,  and  had  got  into  the  Bristol  channel  by 
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mistake.  When  the  French  captain  came  on  board  the  Antelope,  he  ex- 
claimed that  he  had  been  driven  into  that  situation  by  stress  of  weather, 
and  hoped  the  loyalty  of  the  English  captain  would  either  furnish  him 
-vffith  the  means  of  getting  out,  or  of  returning  on  board  his  ship,  in  order  to 
fight  the  Antelope.  Captain  Saumarez,  however,  deemed  it  more  prudent 
"to  return  to  Bristol  with  his  prize. 

In  Rodney^s  action,  the  Russell  gave  the  huge  Ville  de  Paris  two  raking 
br<Muiaide8,  and  Count  de  Grasse  acknowledged  to  Captain  Saumarez,  some 
days  after  the  action,  that  he  suffered  very  severely  nrom  his  fire.  At  the 
close  of  this  well  contested  day,  the  gallant  commander  of  the  Russell  was 
in  chase  of  a  crippled  ship,  a  seventy-four,  that  was  making  off  under  a 
crowd  of  sail,  and  would  have  been  engaged  in  twenty  minutes,  had  not  his 
victorious  career  been  checked  by  a  signal  for  the  fleet  to  bring  to,  the 
commander-in-chief  judging  it  prudent  to  secure  the  ships  that  were  the  . 
trophies  of  so  hard-earned  a  victor  v.  Whatever  reluctance  Captain  Sau- 
marez might  feel  in  relinquishing  the  opportunity  of  adding  another  laurel 
to  those  which  he  had  grained  on  this  arduous  day,  a  sense  ofduty  prevented 
a  moments  hesitation :  the  Russell,  however,  who,  by  her  station  in  the 
line  was  one  of  the  first  in  action,  so,  from  the  zeal  of  her  commander,  she 
was  one  of  the  last  that  hove  to. 

Nothing  can  indicate  more  strongly  the  high  opinion  Lord  St  Vincent 
had  alreaay  formed  of  Sir  Jameses  abilities,  than  the  confidence  he  reposed 
in  him.  During  the  absence  of  Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  Sir  James  Saumarez 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  inner  squadron,  consisting  of  five 
sail  of  the  line  that  were  anchored  within  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  to  watch  the  motions  of,  and  annoy,  the  enemy.  It 
was  owin|^  to  signals  from  the  Orion,  that  Captain  Martin,  of  the  Irresistible, 
(one  of  Sir  Jameses  squadron,)  was  induced  to  pursue  and  capture  the  Nimfa 
and  Elena,  two  Spanish  frigates,  of  thirty-six  guns  each. 


As  a  proof  of  the  moral  influence  exercised  by  Lord  de  Saumarez  over 
his  crews,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  when  the  mutiny  of  the  Nore  broke, 
the  Orion  escaped  it  altogether,  owin|^  to  the  subordination  of  the  men  and 
the  attachment  which  they  felt  for  their  worthy  commander,  with  whom  the 
greatest  part  had  served  from  the  commencement  of  the  war.  It  was  from 
a  knowledge  of  that  loyalty  of  spirit  in  which  he  confided,  that  he  consented 
to  receive,  in  hope  to  reform,  one  of  the  worst  of  the  mutineers,  a  most 
excellent  seaman  and  ship-carpenter,  who  was  to  be  tried  for  his  life.  The 
seasonable  admonition  ot  Sir  James,  and  his  paternal  attention  to  the  man's 
feelings,  plainly  worked  so  thorough  a  change  that,  from  the  most  obdurate 
of  rebels,  he  became  one  of  the  most  faithtiil  of  his  sailors.  A  few  days 
after  he  got  on  board,  the  signal  was  made  for  the  boats  of  each  ship  to  De 
manned  and  armed  to  witness  the  execution  of  four  mutineers  on  board  of 
one  of  the'mutinous  ships.  This  was  the  last  effort  employed  to  work  a  full 
conversion  in  this  man.  Sir  James  sent  for  him  into  his  cabin,  and  after 
expostulating  with  him  on  the  heinousness  of  the  crime  which  it  was  noto- 
riously known  he  had  committed,  he  assured  him  that  he  would  save  him 
the  anguish  he  must  endure  of  beholding  his  companions  in  guilt  suffer  for 
a  crime  of  which  he  had  probably  been  the  guilty  cause.  This  exhortation 
had  the  desired  effect  His  rebellious  spirit  was  subdued :  he  fell  upon  his 
knees,  bathed  in  tears,  expressing  the  strongest  protestations  of  loyalty  to 
his  king,  and  attachment  to  his  humane  commander.  The  man  was  true  to 
his  woi^,  and  his  exertions  were  commensurate  to  his  promises.  He  was 
captain  of  a  gun  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  and  was  very  instrumental  after  the  action  in  preserving  the  '*  Peu- 
ple  Souverain**  from  foundering.  On  account  of  his  known  intrepidity  as 
a  seaman  and  ability  a9  a  carpenter,  he  was  slimg  for  several  days  over  the 
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side,  employed  in  watching  the  rollings  of  the  ship,  and  stopping  the  shot 
holes  under  water. 


The  bay  of  Algesiras  was  defended  by  various  batteries  of  heavy  giiD& 
placed  on  an  island  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  also  by 
works  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  town,  the  fire  from  which,  cromag 
before  the  harbour,  intersected  in  front  the  situation  chosen  for  the  FreoeS 
ships,  and  was  enabled  to  take  in  flank  any  assailant  that  mif  hi  approacfa 
them.  The  anchorage  was  also  extremely  dangerous,  the  wnole  harbour 
and  island  being  surrounded  by  reefs  of  sunken  rocks :  it  had,  hitherto, 
been  supposed  mat,  had  there  not  been  even  a  single  man-of-war  in  the 
harbour,  no  hostile  ship  would  have  had  the  boldness  to  approach,  or  expoK 
itself  to  the  dangerous  obstructions  which  both  nature  and  art  had  provkLed 
for  the  security  of  the  place,  and  of  the  ships  which  it  contained ;  but  no 
danger  could  appal  or  discourage  our  intrepid  tars  and  the  gallant  Sanoa- 
rez,  when  an  enemy  was  within  their  reach. 


As  the  exertions  that  were  made  on  board  the  squadron  in  g^eneral,  and 
the  Caesar  in  particular,  have  been  considered  the  most  extraordinarr  in  tlie 
history  of  naval  affairs,  and  a  lasting  standard  for  imitation,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  detail  the  damages  she  repaired  from  the  evening  of  the  6th,  when 
she  went  into  the  Mofe,  to  the  noon  of  the  12th,  when  she  sailed  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  the  enemy.  In  that  short  space  of  time  she  shifted  her 
main-mast,  fShed  and  secured  her  fore-mast  shot  through  in  several  places, 
knotted  and  spliced  the  ringing  cut  to  pieces,  and  bent  new  sails,  plugged 
the  shot  holes  between  wind  and  water,  and  completed  stores  of  all  kiink, 
anchors  and  cables,  powder  and  shot,  and  provision  for  four  months. 

Such  was  the  ardour  manifested  by  all,  that,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  on 
shore  that  the  squadron  were  to  pursue  the  enemy,  a  boat  came  off  to  the 
Caesar  with  several  wounded  men,  who,  on  hearing  that  the  ship  was  waip- 
ing  out  of  the  Mole,  escaped  from  the  hospital,  and  forgetting  their  recest 
suffering,  determined,  if^possible,  to  share  in  the  new  danger  that  awaited 
their  shipmates.    They  were  received  on  board,  and  went  to  quarters. 


The  following  piece  qf  Poetry  appeared  in  one  of  the  London  Ma^azimee 

for  September,  1801. 

STANZAS 

OV  THE  LATB  VICTOBT  OF  ADMIRAL  SIR  JAMBS  SAVMARBZ. 


Again  trinmpliant  harps  resoimd  I 

See  westward  from  the  Straits  the  flying  aaUs  I 
With  coward  haste  ther  sweep  the  green  profound. 

And  Spain  her  port  mglorious  hails ! 
Nor  Gaol  escapes— prond-hearted  swol'n  Oanl, 

Whose  threats  imperious  menace  England's 
lifts  up  his  giant  voice  to  call  [coast, 

Allianc*d  shame  to  flight,  and  mourns  his 
recent  boast. 

Was  it  for  this,  insulting  foe. 

Thou  bad*st  the  world  thjr  valour  gaze. 
When  snatched  by  chance  from  utter  woe, 

lliy  vaunting  glory  spread  its  blaze  I 

And  Victory  I  and  Victory  1 

Was  France's  universal  cry  I 

Tear  from  tiiy  front  the  withered  wreath. 

The  waves  to  British  valour  yield. 
Nor  let  one  idle  whispering  breath 

Tell  where  great  Linois  lies  concealed. 

'Victorious  Saum ARKS  !  for  thee 
We  wake  the  strings  to  songs  of  praise } 

Beneath  ttiis  huge  o*er-shadowing  tree. 
Oft  have  been  heard  the  poet's  lays. 


Ha^y  tmm  this  majesUc  oak. 

Whose  trunk  the  northem  stonn  dcAeiy 
Hie  rended  honours  shall  provoke 

Some  nymph  whose  lineage  dafans  the  skies. 
But,  gentle  Hamadryad,  spare 

The  wreaths  assigned  bv  Britain's  vow,— > 
He,  whom  united  navies  fear. 

Shall  gird  thy  foliage  round  his  bqnoaied  hnw. 

Him  Shan  an  after  age  admire  I 
His  fame  the  British  youth  in^fra 

With  British  emulation. 
So  be  our  England  ever  seen. 
What  now  aheis,  and  still  has  been, 

"Hie  great  heroic  nation. 
Strike  the  loud  harp  I  the  notes  proloBg  I 
These  deeds  to  heavenly  strains  bdoog. 
Strike  the  loud  haip !  rc^loe !  rejoice  I 

And  while  from  yon  deqK9tic  lands 
The  savsge  threats  are  hurled,  our  voioe 

In  rapturous  freedom  greets  Qie  bsuds^ 
Who  called  to  meet  invasion's  host. 
Not  backward  tread  their  native  coast ! 
Who  swear  to  die  in  freedom's  eaawe. 
For  England's  king,  and  England's  iMra ! 


S.   BARBBT^   FRIXfTER,  BEW-STREBT,   GUERKSBT* 
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DECEMBER,  18S9. 


ON   THE   FUNDS   FOR   PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 


It  is  the  policy  and  dntj  of  eveiy  goyernment  to  provide  for  the  national 
education  of  the  people,  and  train  up  the  youth  of  the  country  in  the 
prineiplee  of  morality  and  religion.  To  effect  this  object,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  distinct  order  of  men  should  devote  their  whole  time  and  study  to 
Ae  purposes  of  public  instruction,  and,  as  ^^  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,''  it  is  essential  that  some  fund  should  exist  to  secure  them  a  mainte- 
nance, and  an  adequate  remuneration  for  their  services.  To  accomplish 
this  end,  tithes  were  originally  instituted,  when  the  clergy  were  the 
instructors  both  of  youths  and  adults,  as  well  as  the  dispensers  of  paro- 
chial relief.  It  is  not  the  design  of  this  article  to  institute  any  compari- 
son between  the  compulsory  and  volmitary  principles,  for  that  would 
lead  us  to  the  threshold  of  controversial  divinity,  on  which  subject  this 
Magaadn^  wiB  ever  observe  a  profound  silence.  Our  present  object  will 
be,  to  give  a  succinct  historical  account  of  the  funds  for  public  instruc- 
tion,— ^their  origin, — ^the  changes  they  have  undergone, — and  their  present 
condition :  and,  afterwards,  to  offer  some  remarks  on  their  future  pros- 
pects ;  the  whole  having  reference  to  the  duties  and  privileges  of  the 
clergy,  as  public  instructors  only,  leaving  entirely  out  of  vieiv  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  matter  they  may  teach. 

The  clergy  are  indebted  to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  for  the  institu- 
tion of  tithes ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are  at  present  distributed, 
differs  most  materially  from  the  original  form  of  appropriation.  Char- 
lemagne divided  the  tithes  into  four  portions :  he  gave  one  fourth  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  one  fourth  for  the  repair  of  the  churches,  otie 
fourth  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and  the  remaining  quarter  to  the 
officiating  priest.*    According  to  the  learned  Selden,  tidies  were  intro- 

*  Esprit  dee  Loio,  tome  3,  p.  151,  liv.  91,  c.  19. 
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duced  into  England  in  the  year  786y  subject  to  the  same  mode  of 
distribution.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that  tithe  was  a 
substitute  for  the  modem  poor  rate  and  the  modem  church  rate. 

In  the  progress  of  time,  various  donations  were  given  to  the  bishop- 
rics,  that  masses  might  be  performed  for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  when  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory  was  an  article  of  religious  belief.     The  episcopal 
sees  thus  became  so  richly  endowed,  that  the  bishops  were  no  hngier 
allowed  to  receive  their  ancient  quarter  of  the  tithe,  which  then  was 
divided  into  three  proportions.     At  this  early  period  of  our  history, 
monasteries  and  abbies  were  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and,    as  the 
monks  used  every  exertion  to  increase  the  wealth  and  power  of  their 
order,  they  took  care  to  vest  in  their  institutions  the  quarter  of  the  tithe 
originally  received  by  the  bishop ;  and  this  they  effected  by  the -follow- 
ing device.     Each  monastery  or  abbey  was  deemed  to  be  an  eecleaasti- 
cal  corporation,  to  which  was  attached,  as  a  dependency,  every  advowson 
on  which  they  could  put  their  hands.     When  they  had  got  posseasioa  oi 
a  church,  they  nominated  an  officiating  priest^  and  paid  him  what  salary 
they  pleased,  appropriating  to  their  own  use  all  the  surplus  of  the  tithe, 
but  still  upholding  the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  maintaining  the  poor. 
This  is  the  remote  origin  of  what  is  now  called  appropriaied  or  imtfro- 
priated  tithes,  on  which  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  in  his  treatise  on  tithes, 
c.  29,  says  '^  these  are  now  called  impropriations,  as  being  improper^ 
in  the  hands  of  laymen." 

This  system  of  appropriating  the  revenues  of  church  Uvin^  to  bodies 
corporate  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that,  when  the  reformatioa  took 
place,  one  third  of  all  the  parishes  in  England  were  annexed  either  to 
bishoprics,  prependaries,  monasteries,  abbies,  nunneries,  or  oertus 
military  orders,  all  of  which  were  spiritual  corporations.  At  the  disso- 
lution of  monasteries  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  several  parsonages  which  belonged  to  th&e  ecclesiafllical 
institutions  would  have  been  severed  or  disappropriated  by  the  rales  of 
the  conunon  law  of  the  realm;  but  the  king  and  his  advisers  prevcMled 
this  result ;  for  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  act  of  parliament,  ^riiich 
gave  them  to  his  Majesty,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  the  abbots  and 
priors  formerly  held  them,  up  to  the  time  of  their  dissolution.  The 
character  of  Henry  the  Eighth  is  too  well  known,  to  require  ns  to  dweD 
upon  it  in  this  place ;  he  was  the  Sardanapalus  of  English  sensuality ; 
and  he  rewarded  a  servile  and  unprincipled  peerage,  as  the  price  of 
countenancing  his  murders  and  adulteries,  with  the  confiscated  plunder 
of  the  church.  He  gave  them  abbies  and  priories,  with  the  lands 
attached  to  them,  and  the  advowsons  and  church  livings  of  which  their 
descendants  are  the  patrons.  The  appropriation  of  tithe  now  aasumed  a 
new  form ;  for,  as  in  former  periods,  the  surplus  revenue  found  its  war 
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into  the  cofiers  of  the  ecclesiastical  corporations,  so  it  now  was  pocketed 
hy  laymen^  who  were  called  imprapriatarsy  for  the  reason  assigned  by 
Sir  Henry  Spelman.  Nor  was  this  all ;  fer  the  reforming  recipients  of 
tithe,  neither  maintained  the  poor,  nor  repaired  the  churches,  as  the 
abbots  and  priors  had  done. 

But  to  show  the  extent  of  spoliation  committed,  at  this  epoch,  on  the 
fimds  of  public  instruction,  we  must  trace  back  our  steps  to  an  anterior- 
date.    When  the  appropriating  corporations  were  first  established,  the 
elergj  were  classed  under  two  denominations,  the  regular  and  the  secular. 
The  monks  who  lived  secundum  reguias,  according  to  the  rules  or  regu« 
lations  of  their  respective  orders,  were  called  the  regular  clergy,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  local  officiating  ministers,  or  parochial  clergy, 
who  discharged  their  duties  m  seculoj  in  the  world,  and  thence  they 
received  the  name  of  secular  clergy.    A  secular  clergyman  thus  became  a 
cnratey  deputy,  representative,  or  vicegerent  of  the  appropriator,  and  was 
therefore  styled  vicarutf,  or  viear,  being  dependent  on  the  rectory  or  ruler, 
and  this  rector  might  either  be  an  individual,  or  a  body  corporate.    The 
stipend  of  the  vicar  was  a  matter  of  agreement  between  him  and  the 
appropriator,  who  was  however  bound,  in  all  cases,  to  find  somebody  to 
officiate,  the  rule  being  that  the  vicar  should  account  to  the  appropriator 
for  the  temporalities  of  his  living,  and  to  the  bishop  for  the  spiritualities. 
*^  But  this  was  done  in  so  scandalous  a  manner,"  says  Blackstone, 
«  and  the  parishes  sufiered  so  much  by  the  neglect  of  the  appropriators, 
that  the  legislature  was  forced  to  interpose ;  and,  accordingly,  it  was 
enacted,  by  statute  16  Rich.  II.,  c.  6,  that  in  all  appropriations  of 
churches,  the  diocesan  bishop  shall  ordain  (in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  church)  a  competent  sum  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor 
pariskUmers  annually  ;    and  that  the  vicarage   shall  be  sufficiently 
endowed.''    It  |eems  the  parishes  were  frequently  sufferers,  not  only  by 
the  want  of  divine  service,  but  also  by  withholding  those  alms  for  which, 
among  other  purposes,  the  payment  of  tithes  was  originally  imposed ; 
and  therefb^  in   this  act  a  pension   is   directed  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  parochians,  as  well  as  a  sufficient  stipend  to  the  vicar. 
But  he,    being  liable  to  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appro- 
priator, was  not  likely  to  insist  too  rigidly  on  the  legal  sufficiency 
of  the  stipend,  and  therefore  by  statute  4  Hen.  IV.  c.  12,  it  is  ordained, 
that  the  vicar  shall  be  a  secular  person,  not  a  member  of  any  religious 
house ;  that  he  shall  be  vicar  perpetual,  not  removeable  at  the  caprice 
of  the  monastery  ;  and  that  he  shall  be  canonically  instituted  and  induc- 
ted, and  be  sufficiently  endowed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  ordinary,  for 
these  three  express  purposes,  ^^to  do  divine  service^  to  inform  the  people j 
and  to  keep  hospitality**'^ 

*  Commentaries,  vol.  \y  p.  987. 
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Nowy  bearing  these  hiBtorical  facts  in  mind,  the  reader  10  reqocated  to 
compare  the  original  distribution  of  tithes,  as  ordered  by  Ch^emagne, 
with  the  mode  in  which  they  are  at  present  distribuled.     Witfi  one 
single  exception,  to  wit,  the  payment  of  the  cleigymaB,  this  fund  has 
been  wrested  from  its  legitimate  purposes ;  for,  neither  are  the  chnrchei 
repaired,  nor  the  poor  nmintained,  nor  the  ignorant  instatcted,  aor 
hospitality  bestowed,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  tithe ;  independendy  of  all 
which  usurpations,  more  than  one  third  of  the  aggregate  amount  of 
tithes  is  received  by  laymen,  and  thus  are  the  body  of  public  iostriMS 
tors  robbed  of  their  inheritance  by  an  aristocracy^  who  most  impudently 
call  themselves  the  £riends  of  that  church  whose  revemiea  they  have 
appropriated  to  their  own  use.    Let  the  public  be  assured,  that 
Lord  Stanley  declares  that  '^  the  church  is  in  danger,**  he  nmpty 
to  say  that  the  impropriated  tithes,  now  enjoyed  by  laymen,  m%ht  be 
restored  to  the  <^hurch,  their  rightful  owner,  if  a  reform  in  eockaiastical 
affidrs  took  place ;  in  which  case  the  illustrious  House  of  Derby  wooU 
be  reduced  to  a  state  of  comparative  pauperism. 

By  this  system  of  wholesale  plunder,  which  transferred  the  capital  of 
the  poor  and  the  incomes  of  the  public  instructors  into  the  pockets  of 
the  peers  and  the  squirearchy,  it  became  necessary,  in  the  reiga  of 
Elizabeth,  to  establish  a  poor  law  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  and  the 
nei^essitons ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  the  provision  £or  die 
officiating  clergy  became  so  reduced  in  value  in  many  parishes,  that  she 
made  an  attempt  to  augment  the  value  of  poor  benefices,  by  ^acting  a 
statute,  commonly  called  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  We  shall  now  proceed 
to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  and  intention  of  that  excellent  fund,  and 
of  the  disgraceful  finesse  by  which  the  wishes  of  Anne  and  her  miaiateR 
have  been  hitherto  frustrated. 

When  the  pope  exercised  a  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  England,  he 
demanded,  among  other  exactions,  the  first  year's  profits  of  all  sfuritaal 
preferments.  This  branch  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  was  called,  ''The 
First  Fruits."  When  England  embraced  the  reformed  opinions,  tios 
revenue  was  annexed  to  the  crown,  Henry  the  Eighth  being  declared 
head  of  the  church,  and  succeeding,  in  that  capacity,  to  all  the  emolu* 
ments  and  prerogatives  of  his  predecessor.  This  financial  operation 
was  efiected  by  statute  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  S,  and  confirmed  by  statute 
1  EUz.  c.  4.  Conmiissioners  were  appointed  in  every  diooese  to  certify 
the  value  of  every  ecclesiastical  benefice ;  and,  according  to  that  valoa- 
tion,  the  first  fhiits  were  to  be  collected  for  the  future.  This  valuatioB, 
valor  benefieiorumf  is  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  the  ''  kii^s 
books."  The  first  fruits  continued  part  of  the  royal  revenue  from  Ae 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  that  of  Anne.  **  At  length,"  says  Black- 
stone,  **  the  piety  of  that  princess  restored  to  the  church,  what  had 
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thus  been  indhrectlj  taken  from  it.  This  she  did,  not  by  remitting  the 
fint  fruits  entirriy ;  but,  in  a  spirit  of  the  truest  equity,  by  applying 
these  superfluities  of  the  largter  benefices  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of 
the  poorer.  And  to  this  end  she  granted  her  royal  charter,  which  was 
confirmed  by  2  Anne,  c.  11,  whereby  all  the  revenue  of  first  fruits  is 
▼e0ted  in  trustees  for  ever,  to  form  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  augmentation 
of  poor  Uvings/'  *  To  this  passage  in  the  Commentaries,  Mr.  Christian 
has  added  the  following  note :  ^*  Though  this  was  a  splendid  instance  of 
royal  munificence,  yet  its  operation  is  slow  and  inconsiderable ;  for  the 
number  of  livings  certified  to  be  under  fifty  pounds  per  annum  (to 
^vhich  alone  the  bounty  was  applicable)  was  no  less  than  5,597,  of 
which  2,558  did  not  exceed  twenty  pounds  per  annum  .each,  and  1,933 
were  between  thirty  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  while  the  remainder 
"were  between  twenty  and  thirty  pounds  per  annum ;  so  there  were  5,507 
benefices  in  this  country,  which  had  less  than  twenty-three  pounds  per 
annum  each,  upon  an  average.  Dr.  Bum  calculates,  that  from  the  fund 
alone  it  would  require  three  hundred  and'  thirfy*nine  years,  from  the 
year  1714,  when  it  commenced,  before  all  the  livings  can  be  raised  to 
fifty  pounds  per  annum." 

When  Mr.  Christian  published  the  edition  of  the  Commentaries  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  nearly  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  statute  of 
Anne  had  been  passed ;  yet  the  5,597  livings  had,  on  the  average,  only 
been  augmented  nine  pounds  per  annum  each !  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  scheme  adopted  by  queen  Anne  and  her  ministers  has  proved 
inoperative,  and  that  it  does  not  hold  out  any  prospect  of  afibrding  any 
effectual  assistance  to  the  minor  benefices.  If  the  abilities  of  the  states- 
men who  framed  queen  Anne's  bounty  were  estimated  by  the  practical 
effects  of  this  statute,  neither  their  prudence  nor  foresight  would  appear 
worthy  of  commendation.  But  Godolphin  and  Somers  were  men  of 
wisdom  and  experience,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
they  would,  hastily,  and  without  mature  consideration,  have  devised  a 
measure,  which  time  has  shown  to  be  frivolous  and  unavailing.  How 
then  are  we  to  account  for  the  failure  of  the  scheme,  unless  we  attribute 
it  to  want  of  knowledge  and  foresight  in  the  projectors !  We  answer 
that  the  plan  is  in  itself  excellent,  and  would  have  produced  most 
beneficial  results,  if  the  intention  of  the  legislature  had  not  been  frustra* 
ted  by  the  unworthy  evasion  of  the  clergy  themselves.  This  is  a  serious 
charge,  but  one  that  is  easily  substantiated. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  value  of  all  ecclesiastical 
benefices  is  rated  according  to  the  sum  affixed  against  each  in  the  king's 
books,  as  settled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  If  a  clergyman, 
on  ti^Ving  possession  of  his  living,  pays,  as  first  fruits  to  the  fund,  a 

•  Commentaries,  vol.  I,  p.  88. 
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sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  value  as  settled  in  the  king's  books,  be 
satisfies  the  letter  of  the  statute.     But  does  he  by  suck  payment  eatis^ 
tiie  equity  of  the  statute  ?     Does  he  do  that  which  queen  Anne  and  her 
ministers  expected  would  have  been  done  ?   Certainly  not.   It  ifeqaeiitir 
happens  that  benefices,  rated  in  the  king^'s  books  at  a  few  pomids  per 
annum,  produce,  at  the  present  period,  many  hundreds,  or  tkoosaiMk, 
per  annum.     Justice  and  common  sense  require  the  paymaeit  <ii  the 
improved  value ;  but  the  law  only  compels  the  payment  of  the  orifpaal 
sum,  and  thus  the  intentions  of  those  who  founded  the  bounty  aie  fras- 
trated.     Mr.  Christ^  justly  remarks,  that  if*  the  okL  system  were 
abandoned,  and  a  new  scale  substituted  in  its  stead,  an  effect  wouU  be 
produced  in  twenty  years,  which,  by  the  existing  mode  of  conumtatioa, 
will  require  three  centuries. 

The  subject  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  has  of  late  years  excited  very 
considerable  attention :  but  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  the  discussoa 
of  it,  the  most  exaggerated  statements  of  the  aggregate  of  church  pro- 
perty have  been  presented  to  the  public.  In  some  cases,  these  erroneous 
and  deceptive  valuations  have  proceeded  from  intentional  fraud;  is 
others,  from  defective  information.  But  they  have  had  the  effisct  of 
stimulating  curiosity,  and  causing  more  laborious  research ;  and  the 
general  opmion  seems  now  to  be,  that  the  total  amount  of  church  iHt>- 
perty  does  not  exeeed  an  adequate  remuneration  to  the  clergy,  as  a  bodjf 
of  public  inetructorMf  though  the  distribution  of  the  aggregate  revenue 
among  the  various  ministers  is  marked  by  the  grossest  inequality  and 
injustice.  In  tiie  fifty-eighth  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  there 
appeared  a  long  and  laboured  article  on  this  subject.  The  second  num- 
ber of  the  Westminster  Review  contained  a  reply.  The  Quarterly 
calculated  the  number  of  benefices  in  England  and  Wales  at  11,3^, 
and  fixed  their  aggregate  annual  value  at  jG3,447,ld8.  The  Westmin- 
ster considered  this  value  below  the  mark,  and  the  writer  says,  *^  that  if 
he  were  to  allot  five,  millions  as  the  sum  exacted  as  tithe,  he  would  pro- 
bably be  open  to  censure  for  undervaluing  ike  amount.''  But  let  us 
assume  that  the  computation  of  the  Quarterly  is  correct.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  tiie  statement  of  Mr.  Christian,  quoted  above,  ^ere  are  in 
England  and  Wales  5,507  benefices,  (constituting  one  half  of  the  whole 
number,)  the  average  incomes  of  which  did  not,  in  1809,  exceed  thirty- 
two  pounds  per  annum.  If  then  we  multiply  5^697  by  32,  the  product 
will  be  the  sum  of  money  annually  divided  among  one  half  of  the 
faicumbents  in  England  and  Wides.  This  amounts  to  JC170,I04. 
Consequently,  if  we  substract  this  aggregate  of  the  stipends  of  the 
working  clergy  from  jC8,447,138^  (which  aocording  to  the  Quarterly  is 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  revenue,)  the  difierence  will  show 
what  is  enjoyed  by  tiie  aristocratic  section  of  the  clergy.    This  will  be 
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found  to  be  jE8^226y304;  from  which  it  follows  that,  while  one  half  of 
the  clergy  are  starving  on  thirty-two  pounds  per  annum  each,  the  other 
half  are  enjo3ring  every  comfort  on  nearly  six  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  each :  so.  that  the  difference  of  remuneration  is  in  the  ratio  of 
twenty  to  one.  If  the  estimate  of  the  Westminster  Review,  five  mil* 
lions,  be  correct,  the  disparity  would  be  largely  increased. 

Belbre  concluding  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  wish  briefly  to 
notice  die  inequality  of  labour .  The  desire  of  possessing  the  profits  of 
a  benefice,  without  discharging  the  duties  annexed  to  it,  is  not  a  passion 
of  modem  growth.  The  subject  of  non-residence  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  at  an  early  period.  By  statute  21  Henry  Y III,  c.  18, 
persons  wilftdly  absenting  themselves  from  their  benefices  for  one  month 
together,  or  two  months  in  the  year,  incur  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  to 
the  king,  and  five  pounds  to  any  person  who  will  sue  for  the  same ; 
except  chaphuns  to  the  king,  or  others  therein  mentioned,  during  their 
attendance  in  the  household  of  such  as  retain  them ;  and  also  except  all 
heads  of  houses,  magistrates,  and  professors  in  the  universities,  and  all 
students  under  forty  years  of  age  residing  there  bond  fide  for  study. 
The  law  respecting  residence  continued  in  this  state  till  the  43  Geo.  Ill, 
c.  84,  the  provisions  of  which  are  too  extensive  to  be  here  detailed. 
But  that  ihey  afibrd  very  feeble  securities  i^nst  the  negligence  of  the 
incumbents,  the  following  short  statement  will  demonstrate.  It  is  ex- 
tracted firom  the  returns  respecting  non-residence,  for  the  years  1809^ 
1810, 1811,  printed  by  order  of  the  house  of  commons. 

Tenrs.  Incumbents.  ReslOents.  Non-Residenti. 

1809  11,1M  3,886  7,358 

1810  10,080  4,480  6,311 

1811  10,261  4,^1  6,840 

Prom  this  official  document,  of  the  perfect  accuracy  of  which  not  the 
slightest  doubt  can  be  entertained,  one  of  these  two  results  must  ob- 
viously follow.  Either,  the  churches,  during  the  time  of  non-residence» 
were  not  served  at  all,  or  the  duty  must  have  been  performed  by  curates. 
On  the  first  supposition,  the  incumbents  ought  to  have  forfeited  their 
preferments ;  on  the  seccmd,  we  have  a  striking  instance  of  the  tnagtia- 
Uty  oflahcur. 

This  brief  account  of  the  history  of  tithes  abundantly  proves  that  the 
funds  of  public  instruction  have  not  only,  to  a  large  extent,  been  plundered 
by  the  laity,  but  that  the  remainder  has  been  grossly  mismanaged.  We 
see  that  the  clergy  are  so  insufficiently  provided  for,  that,  far  from 
having  the  means  of  teaching  the  poor,  and  affording  hospitality,  one 
half  of  them  are  not  so  well  paid  as  a  journeyman  mechanic.  We  have 
shown  that  lands  and  revenues,  bequeathed  by  the  piety  of  our  ancestors 
for  religious  uses,  are  now  in  the  possession  of  lords  and  squires ;  and. 
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moreover,  that  the  aristocratic  portion  of  the  clergy,  by  evading  the 
equity  of  queen  Anne's  statute,  do  their  utmost  to  diaiinisli  the  fkiads  of 
the  church.  If  then  national  education  has  been  negleoledy  the  tnh 
does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  the  public  instructors  $  but  the  blame  atmeiigs 
to  government,  who  .encourage  the  building  of  barracks  and.priaoiWy  aod 
withhold  all  efficient  aid  from  the  erecting  of  schools.  T«0  mnjpte 
remedies  would  go  far  to  correct  these  evils ;  first,  the  restiCalMm  of  all 
impropriated  tithes  to  the  public  instructors;  secondly,  the  eqnhabfe 
construction  of  the  statute  of  Anne. 

The  conservatives  profess  to  be  the  only  sincere  friends  of  the  cfanich, 
and, are  constantly  denouncing  the  reformers,  as  meditating  achemes  toe 
its  spoliation.  Now,  in  order  to  bring  the  tory  fiiction  to  the  test  ef 
sincerity,  we  ask  them  one  plain  question :  Will  the  lords  and  sqniRs  af 
their  party  restore  to  the  church  the  impropriated  tithes  of  which  th^ 
are  now  the  recipients?  Will  Lord  Winchelsea  w  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, who  are  so  fond  of  uttering  silly  speeches  and  printing  unreadaUs 
pamphlets,  in  which  they  claim  for  themselves  a  monopoly  of  seal  tan 
the  establishment,  will  these  noble  lords  introduce  such  a  meaaoie  in  the 
house  of  peers  ?  Quite  certain  we  are  that  they  would  not,  as  sacfa  a 
plan  would  pauperize  many  scores  of  the  order  to  which  they  bdong. 
To  what  then  are  we  to  ascribe  these  displays  of  orthodoxy,  these  exhi- 
bitions of  piety,  this  ostentatious  parade  of  dymg  in  defence  of  the 
establishment  ?    Why,  simply  to  avarice  under  the  mask  of  hypocrisy. 

We  have  already  shown  that  when  the  monasteries  were  dissolved, 
Henry  the  Eighth  took  into  his  possession  the  whole  of  their  revenaeB, 
and  that  the  property  so  acquired  comprehended  one-third  of  the  pa- 
rishes in  England :  and  that  this  important  historical  fact  may  not  be 
doubted,  (which  it  might  fairly  be,  if  it  rested  merely  on  our  afwertioD,) 
.  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  authority  of  the  learned  Selden,  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  his  ^^  Review  of  Tithe,"  to  ^^  Spelman's  Apology,"  page  35^ 
and  to  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  *^  CoaunaKtaiies.'' 
The  king  divided  this  ecclesiastical  spoil  among  his  minions,  after  the 
same  fashion  in  which  William  the  Conqueror  parcelled  out  the  had 
among  his  military  chieftains  $  their  descendants  hold  this  portion  of 
the  ancient  inheritance  of  the  church  to  the  present  hour,  and  tithes  are 
now  sold  at  the  auction  mart  from  layman  to  layman  with  the  same 
facility  as  any  other  commodity*  When  the  conservatives,  therefiwe, 
insist  on  the  sacredness  of  tithe,  it  is  clear  that  they  mean  to  indade 
their  own  one-third,  with  the  remaining  two-thirds  that  are  still  left  to 
the  church ;  and  until  they  come  forward  with  an  ofier  to  restore  aU  the 
impropriated  tithe,  they  can  never  firee  themselves  from  the  charge  of 
selfishness  and  insincerity. 

In  reference  to  the  mode  of  assessing  queen  Anne's  bounty,  that  is  a 
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qnestioii  to  be  settled  by  the  clergy  themflelves.  However  mncb  we 
tnay  lament  the  poverty  of  the  small  livings,  still  we  are  bound  to  with- 
hold ai^  pecuniary  aid  for  their  aogmentation,  when  it  is  clear  that  the 
church  itself  has  the  means  of  increasing  its  general  revenue. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  Magazine,  we  explained  our  viewis  of 
radicalism  in  its  pure  and  unperverted  sense,  and  showed  that  its  doctrines 
and  principles  alone  deserved  the  title  of  **  conservative.''  Now,  in 
reference  to  tithe,  €U  the  fund  of  public  instructum,  we  would  maintain 
it  inviolate.  We  are  not  aiding  the  question  in  favour  of  the  estab* 
lished  church,  or  against  it ;  nor  do  we  mix  up  with  the  question  any  of 
the  views  of  any  denomination  of  Christians.  But  we  affirm,  that  it  is  a 
property  specially  chargeable  with  certain  defined  obligations,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  we  comprehend  all  these  varied  obligations  under 
the  general  phrase  "  public  instruction."  We  do  not,  however,  put 
tithe  on  the  same  footing  as  a  landed  estate,  though  many  writers  consi- 
der it  in  that  light :  but  we  apprehend  that  there  is  a  most  material 
distinction.  The  owner  of  a  landed  estate  may,  if  he  pleases,  allow  all 
his  fields  to  run  to  weeds,  for  his  possession  is  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional :  but  this  is  not  die  case  with  tithe,  as  a  property,  for  the  recipient 
ia  bound  to  discharge  duties  in  consideration  of  payment.  If  a  layman 
were  sole  proprietor  of  every  acre  in  a  parish,  and  chose  to  leave  the 
whole  estote  uncultivated,  he  certeinly  has  a  legal  right  to  do  so :  and 
in  that  case,  there  would  be  no  tithe.  But  wherever  tithe  is  levied, 
then  the  law  raises  an  obligation  on  the  receiver  to  perform  certain 
duties,  in  default  of  which  his  right  is  estopped.  The  difierence,  there- 
lore,  between  these  two  descriptions  of  property  is  obvious. 

The  conditions  on  which  the  church  are  entitled  to  tithe  are  these :  to 
perfi>rm  divine  service ;  to  instruct  the  people ;  to  bestow  charity  on  the 
poor,  and  keep  the  sacred  edifices  in  repair.  We  would,  therefore, 
compel  the  church  to  perform  these  obligations  to  the  letter :  but,  at  the 
same  time,  justice  requires  that  the  whole  of  the  impropriated  tithe,  now 
in  the  hands  of  laymen,  should  be  restored  to  the  rightful  possessors. 
It  is  vain  to  say  that  this  restitution  is  barred  by  the  lapse  of  time,  fer 
we  deny  that  any  stotute  of  limitations  can  justify  a  notorious  robbery, 
and  the  united  voice  of  history  loudly  and  indignantly  declares  that  the 
funds  of  public  instruction  have  been  forcibly  wrested  from  their  legiti- 
mate destination.  Indeed,  if  full  justice  were  rendered,  all  the  families 
who  have  tortiously  received  impropriated  tithe,  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  ought  to  refund,  with  interest,  every  shilling  they 
have  received. 

In  the  present  stete  of  political  parties,  a  most  important  service  would 
be  rendered  to  the  friends  of  reform,  if  some  independent  member  of 
parliament  would  move  for  a  return  of  the  amount  of  impropriated  tithe 
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now  paid,  with  the  names  of  the  recipients.  The  pnblication  of  snch  an 
official  document  would  efiectoall j  nnmask  the  hypocrisy  which  b  at 
present  practised.  The  public  would  then  dee  the  real  motives  of  those 
who  resist  any  change  in  the  existing  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  who, 
under  the  sanctimonious  plea  of  being  the  friends  of  religion  and  older, 
withhold  from  the  church  its  just  dues.  The  public  would  also  under- 
stand  the  reasons  which  induce  the  conservative  party  to  resist  any 
reform  in  Ireland,  from  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  are 
annually  drawn  in  the  shape  of  impropriated  tithes. 

We  consider  that  every  friend  to  public  instruction  is  bound  to  pre- 
serve and  augment  the  funds  for  national  education,  as  bequeathed  by 
our  ancestors,  and  guaranteed  by  the  law.  The  great  work  of  raiaii^ 
the  moral  standard  of  the  people  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge,  and  the  mental  discipline  of  youth ;  and, 
therefore,  an  order  of  men  must  be  set  apart  to  carry  this  object  into 
efiect.  So  long  as  the  national  teachers  are  inadequately  remunerated, 
they  are  open  to  bribes,  and  may  be  induced  to  give  a  wrong  direction 
to  the  public  mind ;  but  if  they  were  placed  in  a  position  of  h<xiourable 
competency,  and  rendered  independent  of  the  smiles  or  firowns  of  the 
titled  and  the  rich,  they  would  have  every  motive  faithfully  to  discharge 
their  trust,  and  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  democracy.  No 
speculative  opinions  on  religion  ought  to  disunite  reformers  on  this  sub- 
ject :  let  them  not  grudge  the  salary  of  those  who  are  appointed  to 
educate  the  children  of  the  people,  but  rather  make  them  8<Hnewhat 
more  than  independent.  Having  thus  done  justice  to  them,  the  nation 
can  call  them  to  account  for  every  dereliction  of  duty ;  and  pluralities 
and  non-residence  would  cease  to  exist  The  public  instructors  would 
then  occupy  their  true  station  in  society,  standing  between  the  patrician 
and  the  plebeian;  checking  the  insolence  of  the  one,  and  repressing  the 
insubordination  of  the  other.  Then  might  we  hope  to  see  realised  the 
beautiful  portrait  which  Goldsmith  has  drawn  of  a  sincere  and  con- 
scientious village  pastor : 

Unskilftil  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fii»hioned  to  the  yarying  hour: 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  price, 
More  hent  to  raise  the  wretched,  than  to  rise. 
HU  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e*en  his  fiUlings  leaned  to  virtue^s  side. 
But  in  his  duty,  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watched,  he  wept,  he  prayed,  he  felt  for  all ; 
And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  its  new  fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
Ha  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 


7b  an  IftfanU—The  Princeis  Tanakanoff.  S3S 

TO   AN   INFANT. 


Thihe  eyes  of  Infiuit  eloquence  are  closed  in  slamben  light, 
Like  moon-lit  marble  rest  thy  limbs  most  exquisitely  bright; 
Thy  mother's  voice  is  lulling  thee,  thy  cheek  of  beauty  glows — 
Thus  summer  breezes  whisper  o'er  the  bud-escaping  rose. 

Sleep  on  or  wake,  my  little  one,  epjoy  life*s  sweetest  hours, 
Such  hours  as  passed  in  innocence  'mongst  £den*s  heavenly  bowers; 
Thy  little  heart  breathes  not  a  hope  which  earthly  woes  can  blight — 
Tis  like  the  stany  diamond's  rays  which  shine  through  day  and  night. 

Thy  HISe's  a  young  creation  now  o'erflowered  with  lovely  spring, 
Thy  smUiag  dreams  are  little  joys  that  sport  on  rosy  wing ; 
A  mother*s  heart's  thy  world  below,  her  countenance  thy  sky — 

Her  sheltering  arms  tiiy  dwelling  place,  thy  heavenly  orbs  her  eye. 

• 

— O  halcyon  days  of  infancy,  pure,  nectar-cup  of  life, 
All  unembittered  by  the  gall  of  wretchedness  and  strife ! 
Te  seem  the  foretaste  of  the  life  eqjoyed  by  those  above, 
Where  all  is  bliss  ineilhble,  and  changeless,  sinless  love. 

Yes — slumber  on  unheedingly,  like  visions  are  thy  fears, 
Thy  smiles,  like  flowers  o*ergemmed  with  dew,  shall  beautify  thy  tears; 
The  blessed  in  Heaven,  the  good  on  earth,  shall  be  thy  guitfdian  powers. 
And  scatter  o'er  thy  future  path  contentment's  modest  flowers. 

Thy  tiny  skiff  has  gaily  dared  the  tranquil  stream  that  leads 
To  chequered  lilb*s  uncertain  sea  through  ever-smiling  meads ; 
No  rocks  impede  the  rapid  keel  that  cleaves  the  pearly  spray. 
Whilst  Heaven  emits  its  gulden  beams  and  pours  them  9  er  thy  way. 

Glide  on,  my  happy  vojrager,  unruffled  flows  the  stream, 
Bright  angel-forms  are  watching  thee  in  thy  young  being*s  dream; 
And  as  the  crystal  stream  reflects  the  sun-illumined  sky. 
So  is  the  guileless  soul  expressed  in  thy  refhlgfent  eye. 

And  when  thou  leav'st  thy  airy  skiff  to  dare  the  billowy  sea, 
O  may  thy  destined  ocean-bark  a  gallant  vessel  be: 
May  fiivoring  gales  and  stormless  skies  attend  thee  to  the  clime 
Where  reigns  divine  eternity  triumphant  over  time. 

Then  sleep  or  wake,  my  little  one,  ei^oy  life's  sweetest  hours, 
Sttdi  hours  as  passed  in  innoeenee  'mongst  Eden's  heavenly  bowievs ; 
Thy  little  heart  breathes  not  a  hope  which  earthly  woes  can  blight, 
'TIS  like  the  diamond's  starry  play  which  shines  through  day  s^  night. 

J.    D.   PiSRCET. 


THE   PRINCESS   TARRAKANOFF. 


Thb  empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia  had  three  children  by  her  clandestine 
marriage  with  the  grand-veneur  Alexis  Oregorievitch  Razumofisky. 
The  yonngest  of  these  children  was  a  girl,  brought  up  under  the  name 
of  Princess  Tarrakanoff.  Prince  Radzivil,  informed  of  this  secret,  and 
irritated  at  Catharine's  trampling  under  foot  the  rights  of  the  Poles, 
conceived  that  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth  would  fiimisn  him  with  signal 
means  of  revenge.  He  thought  that  it  would  not  be  in  vain  if  he 
opposed  to  the  sovereign,  whose  armies  were  spreading  desolation  over 
his  unhappy  country,  a  rival  whose  mother*s  name  would  render  her 
dear  to  tne  Russians.  Perhaps  ambition  might  have  suggested  to  him 
still  loftier  hopes.     He  might  even  have  flattered  himself  with  being  one 
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day  enabled  to  moimt  the  throne  on  wliich  he  intended  to  place  the  jcung 
Tam^anoff.  However  this  may  be,  he  gained  over  the  p^wms  to  wfaora 
die  education  of  this  princess  was  committed,  carried  her  off,  and  ooo- 
veyed  her  to  Rome  in  the  year  1767,  she  then  being  twelve  yean  of  ase. 

Catharine,  the  reigning  empress,  having  received  inteiligence  of  this 
transaction,  took  imm«diate  steps  to  frostrate  the  designs  of  Frinee 
Radzivil.  Taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance  of  his  being  the  dief  of 
the  malcontents,  she  caused  all  his  estates  to  be  seized,  and  reduced  him 
to  the  necessity  of  living  on  the  produce  of  the  diamonds  and  the  other 
valuable  effects  which  he  had  carried  into  Italy.  These  supplies 
were  soon  exhausted.  Radzivil  set  out  in  order  to  pick  up  what  intd* 
ligence  he  could  concerning  affairs  in  Poland,  leaving  the  young  Tar- 
rakanoff  at  Rome,  under  the  care  of  a  single  governess,  and  in  circam- 
stances  extremely  straitened.  Scarcely  had  he  reached  his  own  country, 
when  an  offer  was  made  to  restore  to  him  his  possessions,  on  ooaditioa 
that  he  would  take  his  young  ward  to  Russia.  He  refused  to  accept  so 
disgraceful  a  proposal ;  but  he  had  the  weakness  to  promise  that  he  woeU 
give  himself  no  further  concern  for  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth.  This  was 
die  price  of  his  pardon. 

Alexius  Orloff,  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  will  of  the  emptesi, 
seized  the  first  moment,  on  his  arrival  at  Leghorn,  of  laying  a  anare  for 
the  Princess  Tarrakanoff.  One  of  those  intriguers  who  used  to  be  so 
commoain  Italy,  repaired  immediately  to  Rome  ;  and,  after  having  dis* 
covered  tne  lodging  of  the  young  Russian,  he  introduced  himself  to  her 
in  a  military  draas,  and  under  the  name  of  an  officer.*  He  told  her  that 
he  had  been  brought  thither  by  the  sole  desire  of  paying  homi^  to  a 
princess  whose  fisite  and  fortunes  were  highly  interesting  to  all  her  coun- 
trymen. He  seemed  very  much  affected  at  the  state  of  destitution  ia 
which  he  found  her.  He  offered  her  some  assistance,  which  necessity 
forced  her  to  accept ;  and  the  traitor  soon  appeared  to  this  unfortunate 
lady,  as  well  as  to  the  woman  who  waited  on  her,  in  the  light  of  a  saviour 
whom  heaven  had  sent  for  their  deliverance. 

When  he  thought  that  he  had  sufficiently  gained  her  confidence,  he  de- 
clared that  he  was  commissioned  by  Count  Alexius  Orioff,  to  offiar  to  the 
daughter  of  Elizabeth  the  throne  that  had  been  filled  by  her  mother.  He 
said  that  the  Russians  were  discontented  with  Catharine;  that  Orioff,  espe- 
cially, could  never  forgive  her  for  her  ingratitude  and  tyranny ;  and  tlutt, 
if  the  young  princess  would  accept  the  services  of  that  general,  and  re- 
compense him  by  the  grant  of  her  hand,  it  would  not  be  long  ere  she  saw 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he  had  prepared. 

Proposals  so  surpassingly  brilliant  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  Princess  Tarrakanoff,  and  shewn  the  treachery  of  him  that 
made  them.  But  her  inexperience  and  her  candour  permitted  her  not 
to  ex^iect  any  guile.  Besides,  the  languid  of  the  emissary  of  Alexins 
Orloff  seemed  analoeous  to  the  notions  she  had  imbibed  from  prince  Rad- 
zivil. She  imagined  herself  destined  to  the  throne  ^  and  all  the  airy 
dreams  that  related  to  that  opinion  could  not  but  encourage  the  deceit 
She  accordingly  gave  herself  up  to  these  flattering  hopes,  and,  with  a 
grateful  heart,  concursed  in  the  designs  of  him  who  was  plotting  her  des- 
truction. 

*  He  was  a  Neapolitan,  named  Ribas.  He  afterwards  went  to  Russia,  where  he 
married  Anastasia,  a  reputed  daughter  of  M.  de  Betskoi,  and,  at  a  latn  date,  wai 
made  knight  of  Malta,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Vice -Admiral  of  the  BladiSea. 
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Portly  afterwards,  Akadna  Ortoff  came  to  Rome.  His  emissary  had  al- 
ready amionnced  him.  He  was  received  as  a  benefactor.  However,  some 
persons  to  whom  the  princess  and  the  governess  had  communicated  the 
good  fortune  that  awaited  them,  advised  them  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
the  offers  of  a  man  whose  character  for  wickedness  had  long  been  esta- 
blished, and  who,  doubtlessly,  had  too  much  reason  to  remain  foithful  to 
the  empress  to  think  of  conspiring  against  her.  Far  from  profiting  by 
this  good  counsel,  the  princess  was  so  imprudently  frank  as  to  speak  of  it 
to  Alexius  Orloff,  who,  with  great  ease,  delivered  his  justification,  and 
thenceforward  threw  a  deeper  shade  of  disnmulation  and  address  into  his 
speeches  and  behaviour.  Not  satisfied  with  fiuining  the  ambition  of  the 
young  Russian,  he  put  on  the  semblance  of  a  passion  for  her,  and  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  inspire  her  with  a  true  one.  So  soon  as  he  was  assured 
of  it,  he  conjured  her  .to  enter  into  an  union  with  him  by  the  most  sacred 
ties.  She  unhappily  consented  ;  and  it  was  even  with  joy  that  this 
unfortunate  and  duped  lady  promised  to  solemnize  a  marriage,  which 
consummated  her  ruin.  She  thought  that  the  title  of  wife  of  Count  Alexius 
Orloff  would  shelter  her  invincibly  from  those  treacheries  which  she  had 
been  taught  to  apprehend.  She  entertained  not  the  least  suspicion  that  a 
man  could  make  religion,  and  the  most  sacred  titles,  subs^ient  to  the 
destruction  of  an  innocent  victim.  But,  alas  !  was  any  religion,  was  any 
title,  sacred  to  the  barbarian  into  whose  snares  she  had  fidlen  ?  He  who 
could  strangle  the  unfortunate  Peter  the  Third,  could  he  dread  to  disho- 
nour the  daughter  of  Elizabeth }  * 

Feigning  a  desire  that  the  marriage  ceremony  should  be  performed 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  church,  he  suborned  subaltern  villains 
to  disguise  themselves  as  priests  and  lawyers.  Thus  profiuiation  was 
combined  with  imposture  against  the  unprotected  and  too  confident 
Tarrakanoff. 

When  Alexius  Orloff  had  thus  become  the  husband,  or  rather  the 
ravisher,  of  this  unhappy  princess,  he  represented  to  her  that  their  stay  at 
Rome  exposed  her  to  too  close  observation,  and  that  it  would  be  advise- 
able  for  her  to  go  to  some  other  city  in  Italy,  there  to  await  the  breaking 
out  of  the  conspiracy  which  was  to  call  her  to  the  throne.  Believing  this 
advice  to  be  dictated  by  affection  and  prudence,  she  answered  that  she 
would  follow  him  wherever  he  chose  to  conduct  her.  He  brought  her 
immediately  to  Pisa,  where  he  had  previously  hired  a  magnificent  palace. 
There  he  continued  to  treat  her  with  the  most  marked  tenderness  and  res- 
pect J  but  he  permitted  none  to  come  near  to  her,  except  persons  who  were 
entirely  at  his  devotion  -,  and  when  she  went  to  the  theatre,  or  the  public 
promenades,  he  always  accompanied  her. 

The  division  of  the  Russian  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Greig,  had  just  entered  the  port  of  L^hom.  On  relating  this  news  to 
the  princess,  Orloff  told  her  that  his  presence  was  necessary  at  Leghorn, 
for  die  purpose  of  giving  some  orders,  and  offered  to  take  her  along  with 
him.  To  this  she  the  more  readily  consented,  as  she  had  heard  the 
beauty  of  that  port  highly  praised,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  Russian 
ships  extravagantly  lauded.  Imprudent  lady !  the  nearer  she  approached 
the  catastrophe  of  the  plot,  the  more  she  trusted 'to  the  tenderness  and 
sincerity  of  her  faithless  betrayer. 

She  departed  from  Pisa  with  her  customary  attendance.     On  arriving 

*  The  fiite  of  the  young  Turrakanoff  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  daughter  of 
Sejanus.    A  caroiflce  laqueain  Jazta  compressam.    Tscitl,  Ann.  lib.  6. 
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at  Leghoniy  she  knded  at  the  house  of  the  Engluh  consnl,  who  had  pn- 
pared  for  her  a  suitable  apartment,  and  who  received  her  with  marks  of 
the  profbundest  respect.  Several  ladies  were  early  in  makiiig  their  -nSaa^ 
and  sedulously  attended  her  on  all  occasions.  She  saw  herself  preaenilj 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  court,  eager  to  andcipatie  all  her  deauesy  and 
seeming  to  make  it  their  only  study  mcessantly  to  procure  her  acme  new 
entertainment.  Whenever  she  went  out,  the  people  ran  in  her  way,  to 
denote  their  respect.  At  the  theatre,  all  eyes  were  directed  to  her  box. 
Every  circumstance  combined  to  lull  her  into  a  fatal  security,  and  tended 
to  dispel  the  idea  of  approaching  danger. 

It  is,  without  doubt,  impossible  to  believe  that  an  English  consul,  an 
English  admiral,  and  ladies  of  their  £unily  and  acquaintance,  oooJd  be  so 
base,  so  inhuman,  as  to  draw  into  the  snare,  by  deceitful  respect,  a  victim 
whose  youth,  whose  beauty,  whose  innocence,  was  capable  of  affincthig 
the  most  insensible  heart.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  they  were  in  any 
way  privy  to  the  plot  contrived  against  her,  or  that  they  stodionaly  in- 
spired her  with  confidence,  only  the  more  in£sllibly  to  betray  her. 

The  young  Tarrakanoff  was  so  £sr  from  suspecting  her  unfortimale  sitoa* 
tion,  that,  after  having  passed  several  days  in  a  round  of  amusement  and 
dissipation,  she  asked  of  herself  to  visit  U&e  Russian  fleet.  The  idea  was 
applauded  by  Orloff.  The  necessary  orders  were  immediately  given: 
and  the  next  day,  on  rising  fi:om  table,  evey  thing  was  ready  at  the  water* 
side  for  receiving  the  princess.  On  her  coming  down,  she  was  handed 
into  a  boat  decorated  with  magnificent  awnings.  The  consul  and  aevcrsl 
ladies  seated  themselves  with  her.  A  second  boat  conveyed  Vice-admiral 
Grdg,  and  Count  Alexius  Orloff;  and  a  third,  filled  with  Rusaian  and 
English  officers,  closed  the  procession.  The  boats  put  off  from  shore  in 
the  presence  of  an  immense  multitude  of  persons,  and  were  received  by  the 
fleet,  with  a  band  of  music,  salutes  of  artillery,  and  repeated  huzaa.  As 
the  princess  came  alongside  the  ship  on  which  she  was  to  go  on  board,  a 
splendid  chair  was  let  down  from  the  yard,  in  which,  being  seated,  she 
was  hoisted  upon  deck  3  and,  it  was  observed  that  these  were  partionisr 
honours  paid  to  her  rank. 

But  no  sooner  was  she  on  board,  than  she  was  handcuffed.  In  vain  she 
implored  pity  of  the  cruel  betrayer,  whom  she  still  called  her  hoaband. 
In  vain  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  watered  them  with  her  teaiBb 
Not  even  an  answer  was  vouchsafed  to  her  lamentations.  She  was  ruddy 
carried  down  into  the  hold ;  and  the  next  morning  the  vesael  aailed  for 
Russia. 

On  arriving  at  Petersburg,  the  young  victim  was  shut  up  in  the  foilwis, 
and  what  became  of  her  afterwards  was  never  positively  known*  Some 
have  affirmed  that  the  waters  of  the  Neva,  six  years  afterwards,  pot  an  end 
to  her  misfortunes,  by  drowning  her  in  theprison,  in  the  inundation  of  1 777. 
On  the  10th  of  September  of  that  year,  a  wind,  at  S.S.W.  raised  the  waten 
of  thegulph  of  Finland,  towards  the  Neva,  with  a  violence  so  extnord]- 
ary,  that  it  sweUed  that  river  to  the  hei^t  of  ten  feet  above  its  level,  and 
drove  many  vessels  on  shore.  Others  have  surmised  that  the  yooag 
Tarrakanoff  fell  in  prison  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  But  the  dsle 
of  her  death,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  hi^pened,  are  still  involved  in 
impenetrable  mystery. 
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Sir  Francis  Walsinoham  was  bom  at  Chiselhunt,  in  Kent,  of  a  knightly 
family,  originally  sprung  and  denominated  from  the  town  of  Walsingham, 
in  Norfolk.  He  was  bred  at  home  under  a  private  tutor,  and  received 
his  university  education  in  King's  College,  at  Cambridge.  From  thence 
he  was  sent  very  young  abroad  to  travel,  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind  ; 
and,  being  a  person  of  excellent  sense  and  uncommon  capacity,  he  made 
himself  perfect  master  of  the  laws,  customs,  manners,  language,  and  polity 
of  the  several  nations  he  visited,  as  his  subsequent  practice  fully  showed. 
He  had  the  happiness  of  being  out  of  England  in  a  kind  of  voluntary  exile, 
during  the  cruel  and  persecuting  reign  of  Mary,  which  exempted  him  from 
the  troubles  and  dangers  to  which  most  gentlemen  were  then  exposed. 
At  his  return  home  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  being  highly  accom- 
plished, possessing  a  quick  apprehension  with  a  solid  judgment,  and  being 
accounted  the  best  linguist  of  his  age,  he  was  soon  observed  by  the  great 
Sir  William  Cecil,  and  selected  as  a  fit  instrument  to  be  one  of  his  agents. 
Under  him,  Walsingham  came  to  be  employed  in  the  chief  affairs  of  state. 

His  first  public  appointment  was  an  embassy  to  France,  where  he  resid- 
ed several  years,  in  very  troubled  times,  during  the  heat  of  the  civil  wars 
in  that  kingdom.  In  August,  1570,  he  was  again  sent  there  as  ambassa- 
dor, to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  queen  Elizabeth  and  Francis,  duke  of 
Alen^on,  with  other  matters  of  the  highest  consequence  ;  and  he  continued 
at  the  court  of  France  till  April,  1573.  He  acquitted  himself  in  that 
station  with  uncommon  capacity,  fiedthfulness,  and  diligence,  sparing 
neither  pains  nor  money  to  promote  the  queen's  service  to  the  utmost. 
Of  the  diplomatic  genius  of  Walsingham,  and  the  tact  he  displayed  un 
this  occasion,  Lloyd  thus  writes  in  his  State  Worthies : 

"  His  head  was  so  strong,  that  he  could  look  into  the  depth  of  men  and 
business,  and  dive  into  the  whirlpools  of  state.  Dexterous  he  was  in 
finding  a  secret,  close  in  keeping  it ;  much  he  had  got  by  study,  more  by 
travel ;  which  enlarged  and  actuated  his  thoughts.  His  conversation  was 
insinuating  and  reserved.  He  saw  through  every  man,  and  no  man  saw 
through  him.  His  spirit  was  as  public  as  his  parts,  and  it  was  his  first 
maxim :  '  Knowledfl;e  is  never  too  dear.'  Yet  as  debonair,  as  he  was 
prudent ;  and  as  obliging  to  the  softer  predominant  parts  of  the  world,  as 
he  was  serviceable  to  the  more  severe;  and  no  less  dexterous  to  work 
upon  humour,  than  to  convince  reason.  He  would  say,  he  must  observe 
the  Joints  and  flexures  of  affairs  ',  and  so  would  do  no  more  with  a  story 
than  others  with  a  long  harangue.  He  always  surprised  business,  and 
prefered  motions  in  the  heat  of  other  diversions ;  if  he  must  debate  at  all, 
he  would  hear  all ;  and,  with  the  advantages  of  the  foregoing  speeches, 
that  either  cautioned  or  confirmed  his  resolutions,  he  carried  all  before 
him  in  conclusion,  without  reply.  This  Spanish  proverb  was  familiar 
with  him.  Tell  a  lie,  and  find  a  truth :  and  this  also  :  Speak  no  more  than 
you  may  figdrly  retreat  from  without  danger,  or  fairly  go  through  without 
opposition.  Some  are  good  only  at  some  affairs  in  their  own  acquaint- 
ance ',  Walsin^am  was  ready  every  where,  and  could  make  a  party  in 
Rome  as  well  as  in  London.  He  waited  on  men*s  souls  with  his  eye,  dis- 
cerning their  secret  hearts  through  their  transparent  faces.'* 

The  Judicious  M.  de  Wicquefort  observes,  that  Mr.  Walsingham,  who 
was  employed  in  this  negociation,  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  England 
ever  produced  -,  that  the  interest  of  the  reformed  religion,  with  which  he 
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was  charged,  was  a  very  delicate  afikir;  and  that  he  had  to  desl  widi 
Charles  the  Ninth  of  France,  and  his  mother,  the  most  sospicioiis  and 
treacherous  of  princes ;  notwithstanding  which  he  acquitted  himitelf  wiA 
great  honour.  To  which  Justly  deserved  praise  it  can  be  no  ezcepdoa, 
that  he  did  not  suspect  the  perfidiousness  of  the  court  of  France :  for, 
being  himself  an  honest  man,  he  never  could  have  imagined  that  so  Uack 
a  viUainy  would  have  entered  the  heart  of  a  human  &ing,  as  the  atro> 
cious  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  executed  by  order  of  the  despieal^ 
Charles  the  Ninth.  From  Walsingham's  letters  it  appears,  that  hb 
expenses  were  so  great  at  Paris,  very  probably  in  gaining  intelligeooe. 
that,  to  use  his  own  words,  sometimes  he  had  neitho'  fumitore,  money, 
nor  credit 

In  order  to  keep  the  powerful,  treacherous,  and  ambitious  neighbours 
of  the  queen,  his  mistress,  so  well  employed  at  home,  as  not  to  be  able  to 
cause  any  disquiet  to  England,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  civil  wars  of 
France,  and  also  of  those  in  the  low  countries,  Whidi  latter  put  a  final 
stop  to  the  vast  designs  of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  reference  to  tint 
policy,  he  told  the  queen,  on  his  return  from  his  French  embassy,  *'  TfasI 
she  had  no  reason  to  fear  the  Spaniard,  for,  though  he  had  a  strong 
appetite  and  a  good  digestion,  yet  he  had  given  him  such  a  bone  to  pi^ 
as  would  take  him  up  twenty  years  at  least,  and  break  his  teeth  at  last ; 
so  her  Majesty  had  no  more  to  do,  but  throw  into  the  fire  he  had  kindled 
some  English  fuel  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  it  burning.** 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1573,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  pim- 
cipal  secretaries  of  state,  sworn  a  privy  councillor,  and  knighted  ahoitlj 
afterwards.  But,  put  into  that  place  of  great  trust,  he  exerted  himsdf  in 
a  very  uncommon  manner ;  for  he  absolutely  devoted  himself,  his  life, 
time,  and  estate,  to  the  service  of  the  queen  and  country  ;  and,  to  compass 
his  ends,  he  guided  himself  by  such  maxims  as  the  following,  recorded  m 
Lloyd's  State  Worthies. 

"  He  said  that  a  habit  of  secrecy  is  policy  and  virtue.  To  him  men*s 
faces  spoke  as  much  as  their  tongues,  and  their  countenances  were  indexes 
of  their  hearts.  He  would  so  beset  men  with  questions,  and  draw  them 
on,  and  pick  it  out  of  them  by  piece-meal,  that  iktw  discovered  themselves 
whether  they  answered,  or  were  silent.  He  served  himsdf  of  the  factions 
at  court,  as  the  queen  his  mistress  did,  neither  advancing  the  one,  nor 
depressing  the  other ;  familiar  with  Cecil,  allied  to  Leicester,  and  an  orade 
to  Sussex.  He  could  overthrow  any  matter  by  undertaking  it,  and  move 
it  so  as  it  must  fall.  He  never  broke  any  business,  but  carried  many; 
he  could  discourse  any  matter  with  that  most  opposed ;  so  that  they,  ia 
opposing,  promoted  it.  His  fetches  and  compass  to  his  designed  speech 
were  things  of  great  patience  and  use.  So  equable  was  this  wise  man, 
that  hb  native  place  never  saw  him  angry,  the  university  never  passionate, 
and  the  court  never  discomposed.  Religion  was,  in  hb  Judgment,  the 
interest  of  his  country,  and  it  was  the  delieht  of  hb  soul  j  therefore,  he 
maintained  it  as  sincerely  as  he  professed  It  \  it  had  hb  head,  hb  heart, 
and  his  purse.  He  laid  the  great  foundation  of  the  protestant  constito- 
tion  as  to  its  policy,  and  the  main  plot  against  the  popish,  as  to  its  ruin.** 
Thus  it  was  that  Wabingham  became  one  of  the  great  engines  of  the  state, 
high  in  the  queen*s  favour,  and  a  watchful  servant  over  her  interests.  As 
long  as  he  lived,  her  crown  and  life  were  preserved  from  dafly  attempts 
and  conspiracies,  chiefly  by  hb  vigilance  and  address.  Hb  constant 
method,  for  that  purpose,  was  secrecy,  patience,  and  the  best  inteDtgenee 
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possible  }  he  is  said  to  have  maintained  no  fewer  than  fifty-three  agents 
in  foreign  courts,  and  eighteen  spies.     By  these  means  he  undermined  all 
the  plots  of  the  Catholic  priests,  Jesuits,  and  other  private  and  public 
enemies  of  England.     "He  outdid  the  Jesuits/'  says  Lloyd,  "in  their 
own  bow,  and  overreached  them  in  their  own  equivocations,  and  mental 
reservations ;  never  settling  a  lie,  but  warily  drawing  out  and  discovering 
the  truth.     So  good  was  his  intelligence,  that  he  was,  in  fact,  confessor  to 
most  of  the  papists  before  their  death,  as  they  had  been  to  their  bre- 
thren before  their  treasons.     For  two  pistole:*  an  order,  he  had  all  the 
private  papers  of  Europe.     Bellarmine  read  his  lectures  &t  Rome  one 
month,  and  Reynolds  had  them  to  confute  the  next.    Few  letters  escaped 
his  hands,  whose  contents  he  could  read,  and  not  touch  the  seals.     The 
queen  of  Scot's  letters  were  all  carried  to  him  by  her  own  servant,  and 
decyphered  by  one  Philips,  and  sealed  agaic  by  one  Gregory ;    so  that 
neither  that  queen  nor  her  correspondents  ever  perceived  the  seal  defaced, 
or  the  letters  delayed,  to  her  dying  day.     He  had  the  wonderful  art  of 
weaving  plots,  in  which  busy  people  were  so  entangled  that  they  could 
never  escape,  but  were  sometimes  spared  upon  submission,  and,  on  other 
occasions,  hanged  by  way  of  example.     He  would  cherish  a  plot  some 
years  together,  admitting  the  conspirators  to  his  own  and  the  queen's 
presence,  familiarly,  but  dogging  them  out  watchfully ;  his  spies  waited 
on  some  men  every  hour  for  three  years  -,  and,  ICst  they  could  not  keep 
their  own  counsel,  he  dispatched  them  to  foreign  parts,  taking  in  new 
servants.** 

Sir  Robert  Naunton,  speaking  of  the  general  policy  of  Walsingham, 
observes  :  *'  It  b  inconceivable  why  he  suffered  Dr.  Parry  to  play  so  long 
on  the  hook  before  he  hoisted  him  up.  That  Parry,  intending  to  kill  the 
queen,  made  the  way  of  his  access  by  the  betraying  of  others,  and  im- 
peaching the  priest  of  his  own  confederacy,  and  thereby  had  access  to, 
sind  conference  with,  the  queen,  will  not  be  the  qusre  of  the  mystery  ; 
for  the  secretary  might  liave  had  his  end  of  discovery  on  a  future  matu- 
rity of  the  treason.  But  that,  after  the  queen  knew  Parry's  intent,  why 
she  should  then  admit  him  to  private  discourse,  and  Walsingham  to  suffer 
it,  considering  the  condition  of  all  assailings,  and  permit  him  to  go  where 
and  whither  he  listed,  and  only  on  the  security  of  a  dark  centinel  set  over 
him,  was  a  piece  of  reach  and  hazard  beyond  apprehension." 

Dr.  Welwood  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  Sir  Francis's  dexterity  in 
employing  and  instructing  his  spies  how  to  get  him  intelligence  of  the 
most  secret  afl&iirs  of  princes. 

"The  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,**  says  the  doctor,  ''had  reason  to 
have  an  eye  upon  the  king  of  Scots,  as  being  the  nest  heir  to  the  crown, 
and  who  they  knew  was  courted  with  all  possible  insinuations  into  the 
French  interest.  In  order  to  fothom  king  James's  intentions,  there  was 
one  Wigmore  sent  to  Scotland,  who,  pretending  to  be  disobliged  in  Eng- 
hmd,  fled  thither  for  protection.  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  gave  him  ten 
sheets  of  paper  of  instructions,  all  writ  with  his  own  hand,  so  distinct  and 
so  digested,  as  a  man  of  far  inferior  parts  to  Wigmore  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  a  master  in  his  tnule.  In  these  papers  he  instructs  him  how  to  pud 
out  king  James's  natural  temper ;  his  morals  -,  his  religion  -,  his  opinions 
on  marriage ;  his  inclinations  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  France,  to  Spain, 
to  the  HoUanders,  and,  in  short,  to  all  his  neighbours.  He  likewise  directs 
him  how  to  behave  himself  before  the  king  at  table ;  when  hunting ; 
upon  his  receiving  good  or  bad  news ;  at  his  going  to  bed  3  and,  indeed. 
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concerning  all  the  public  and  private  schemes  of  bis  life.  WaisingfaaiB 
was  not  mistaken  in  this  man  ;  for,  though  there  pas^  a  cafrespondcDce 
between  them^  Wigmore  lived  in  the  greatest  familiarity  with  king  Jmbo 
for  nine  years  together,  without  the  least  suspicion  of  his  bong  a  apy.*' 

Sir  Francis  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Netherlands  in  157B,  and 
in  the  year  1581,  he  went  a  third  time  as  ambassador  to  France,  to  treat 
of  a  marriage  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Francis^  late  doke  of  Alen^mi, 
now  become  duke  of  Anjou,  upon  his  brother  Henry  the  Third  obtaining 
the  royal  dignity  ;  and  also  to  conclude  a  league,  offensive  and  dcfeiiaive, 
between  both  kingdoms.  He  resided  in  Ftaice  from  about  the  middle  of 
July  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

Upon  the  young  king  of  Scotland*s  putting  himself  into  the  hands  of 
James  Stewart,  earl  of  Arran,  a  person  odious  to  the  English  court,  oar 
wise  minister  was  dispatched  by  Queen  KHzabeth,  in  1583,  to  that  iiiez> 
perienced  prince,  to  give  him  good  advice,  as  successor  to  the  crown  of 
England,  lest,  through  the  influence  of  evil  counsellors,  he  might  attadi 
himself  to  the  French  interest,  and  thus  endanger  the  prosperity  of  bodi 
kingdoms.  But,  through  the  Earl  of  Arnin*s  influence,  the  n^ociatioDs 
of  Sir  Francis  were  fruitless. 

It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a  person  of  so  much  pnMic  spirit 
as  Walsingham,  was  an  encourager  of  all  endeavours  to  promote  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  England,  which  began  then  to  spread  itself  witii  atan 
vigour  and  success,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  than  it  had  ever  done  before. 
The  secretary  of  state  not  only  encouraged  Hakluyt  in  his  stadies  for  the 
discovery  of  foreign  parts,  but  also  forwarded  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert's 
voyage  for  the  settlement  of  Newfoundland,  by  procuring  him  a  sum  of 
money  and  two  ships,  from  the  merchants  of  Bristol.  Atid,  undonbcedly, 
he  promoted  all  similar  discoveries  and  settlements,  though  there  is  no  uea- 
tion  of  them  on  record,  as  many  plans  Which  originated  with  him  were 
carried  into  efibct  by  his  successors.  In  I5S6,  he  founded  a  divinity  lec- 
ture at  Oxford. 

In  the  same  vear^  he  displayed  his  usual  vigilance  and  segadfj  in  find- 
ing out,  and  defeating,  a  conspiracy,  in  which  Maud,  one  of  his  spies, 
was  a  pretended  accomplice.  The  chief  of  the  conspiriitbrs  tveire  Savage, 
Ballard,  Maud,  Babington,  Windibre,  Salisbury,  Tilney,  Imd  some  others, 
especially  one  PoUy,  a  cunning  dissembler,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  who  is  thought  to  have  revealed  aH  their 
consultations,  from  day  to  day,  to  Secretary  Wabingham,  aad  to  have 
encouraged  the  rest  in  this  desperate  undertaking.  Thdr  dengn  was  to 
kill  queen  Elizabeth,  invade  England  with  foreign  troops,  and  idease  the 
queen  of  Scots  froth  her  imprisonment.  Ih  o^er  to  secures  and  hasten 
these  foreign  troops,  Babington  resolved  to  go  over  to  France ;  and  that 
there  might  be  no  suspicion  of  him,  he  insinuated  himself  into  Uie  fllvoar 
of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  by  means  of  Polly,  and  eamesdy  besof^ 
him  to  procure  him  a  licence  from  the  queen  to  travel  in  Fhmce,  pramis- 
ing  to  render  bet  important  services,  in  pumping  out  the  secret  designs  of 
the  fugitives  in  behalf  of  the  Scottish  queen.  Wal^ittghakn  commended 
th^  young  gentleman's  zeal,  and  promised  him  not  only  alicenee  to  mvel, 
but  also  many  and  great  advantages,  if  he  successfully  performed  what  he 
undertook.  Yet  he  artfully  postponed  his  departure  unde^  vaiions  pre- 
texts, that  he  might  tnake  himself  better  acquainted  with  ail  the  tamifiea* 
tions  of  the  conspiracy.  One  Gilbert  Gilford  was  very  instrumental  m 
sifting  out  the  plot.     He  was  employed  privately  to  luric  ita  England  as  a 
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messenger  to  cooTey  intelligence  between  the  fugitives  and  the  queeti  of 
Scoto  ;  but,  on  discovering  himself  and  the  nature  of  his  employment  to 
Walsingham,  he  promised  to  communicate  to  him  the  contents  of  all  their 
coTreepondeoce.  Wabingham  entertained  Gilford  kindly,  and  sent  him 
into  Staffordshire,  where  the  queen  was  then  confined,  requesting  Sir 
Amias  Poulet,  who  was  her  keeper,  to  connive  ai  the  corrupting  of  one  of 
his  meii  by  Gifibrd.  Sir  Amias  desired  to  be  excused,  yet  permitted  him 
to  corrupt  a  brewer  lyho  lived  in  the  neighbourhood.  Gifibrd,  with  a  few 
pieces  of  gold»  soon  succeeded  in  bribing  the  brewer,  who  secretly  put 
letters  into,  and  received  answers  through,  a  hole  in  the  wall,  which  was 
stopped  with  a  loose  stone,  and  these  rorthwith  came  into  the  hands  of 
Wsdsingham,  by  messengers  ready  to  carry  them.  Walsingham  opened 
tkem,  wrote  them  out,  found  out  the  cyphers  through  the  singular  art  and 
skill  of  one  Thomas  Philips,  and,  by  the  equal  tact  of  one  Arthur  Gregory, 
they  were  sealed  up  again  so  skilfully,  that  no  one  could  entertain  the 
least  suspicion  of  their  having  been  opened.  Thus  was  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  queen  of  Scots  and  Babington  intercepted. 

But  Walsingham  went  a  step  further.     To  one  of  these  letters  he  him- 
self added  a  postscript  in  the  same  characters  as  the  rest,  desiring  Babing- 
ton tQ  set  down  the  names  of  the  six  gentlemen  alluded  to,  and  also  a 
copy  of  the  letters  which  were  written  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
date  to  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  to  Charles  Paget,  to  Lord 
Paget,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Sir  Henry  Ingilfield.     This  was 
done :  Walsingham  copied  them,  and  then  forwarded  them  to  France, 
where  these  partizans  of  the  queen  of  Scots  then  resided.    As  soon  as 
Elizabeth  understood,  by  these  letters,  what  imminent  danger  she  was  in, 
sbe  ordered  Ballard  to  be  apprehended.     He  was  seized  u  Babington*8 
own  house.     Alarmed  at  this,  Babington  pressed  Walsingham  by  letters 
and  earnest  entreaties,  that  he  might  have  his  licence  granted  to  travel  in 
France,  and  he  also  solicited  the  release  of  Ballard,  saying  that  he  would 
be  of  great  use  and  service  to  him  in  the  business  he  had  undertaken. 
Wabingham  fed  him  with  fair  promises  from  day  to  day,  and  laid  the 
blame  of  the  apprehension  of  Ballard  on  the  poursuivants.     He  then 
advised  Babington  to  lodge  at  his  house  in  London,  till  the  queen  had 
signed  his  licence,  and  till  he  himself  could  return  to  town,  (for  he  was 
with  the  court  in  the  country,)  that  they  might  have  the  more  secret  and 
seoure  conference  about  matters  of  such  moment  and  consequence,  and 
that  no  suspicion  of  him  might  arise  among  the  fugitives,  on  account  of 
his  frequent  visits.     In  the  mean  time,  one  Scudamore,  a  confidential 
amanuensis  of  Walsingham*s^  was  commanded  to  have  a  watchful  and 
vigilant  eye  over  Babington,  and  to  keep  him  company  in  all  places, 
under  the  pretence  of  securing  him  against  paursuivants.    Thus  far  Wal- 
singham had  spun  his  thread  alone,   without  acquainting  the  queen*s 
council  with  his  operations ;  but  Elizabeth  now  interposed,  "  lest,**  as  she 
sud  herself,  "  by  not  heeding  and  preventing  the  danger  while  she  might, 
she  should  seem  rather  to  tempt  God,  than  to  trust  him.**     A  note  was, 
accordingly,  sent  from  Walsingham  to  Scudamore,  ordering  him  to  watch 
the  movements  of  Babington  with  increased  strictness.    This  note,  being 
unsealed,  was  so  delivered  to  him,  that  Babington,  sitting  next  to  him  at 
table,  read  it  along  with  him*     Hereupon  his  conscience  accused  him, 
and  su^iectiog  tliat  all  was  discovered,  on  the  next  night,  when  he  and 
Seudammre  and  two  others  of  Walsingham's  adherents  had  supped  at  a 
tavern,  Babington  rose  from  the  table  as  if  he  intended  to  pay  the  bill. 
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and  leaving  his  cloak  and  sword  behind  him,  he  made  his  escape.  Bat 
he^  and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  were  soon  apprehended,  and  ahoidy 
afterwards  executed. 

We  have  related  this  affair  somewhat  copiously,  in  order  to  display  the 
address  of  Walsingham  in  unravelling  a  plot,  and  keeping  the  conflpiraton 
pilling  upon  a  hook  till  he  had  secured  them  all,  and  could  salely  mesh 
them  in  his  net.  His  earnest  zeal  and  afTection  for  Elizabeth  rendefcd 
him  of  course  an  uncompromising  enemy  to  all  her  foes,  and  his  resent- 
ment was  particularly  directed  against  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  $ome, 
indeed,  pretend  that  he  scrupled  not  to  order  her  to  be  privately  destroyed. 
This  injurious  opinion  is  grounded  on  a  joint  letter  from  Sir  Frwnca 
and  Secretary  Davison  to  Sir  Amiss  Poulet,  said  to  have  beoi  found 
among  Sir  Amias  Poulet*  s  writings ;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  when,  or  by 
whom,  this  discovery  was  made.  It  is,  however,  printed  in  the  Harleian 
Collection,  and  a  Mr.  Freebaime  inserted  it  in  the  Romance  of  the  Qoeea 
of  Scots,  translated  from  the  French,  and  published  by  him,  and  it  has 
since  been  embodied  in  the  history  of  that  unfortunate  lady,  by  Dr.  Jebb. 
The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

"  After  our  hearty  commendations,  we  find,  by  a  speech  lately  attend 
by  her  Majesty,  that  she  doth  note  in  you  both,  (viz.  Sir  Amias  Pookl 
and  Sir  Drue  Dniry,)  a  lack  of  that  care  and  zeal  for  her  service  that  she 
looked  for  at  your  hands,  in  that  you  have  not  in  all  this  time  (of  your- 
selves, without  other  provocation)  found  out  some  way  to  shorten  the  that 
queen,  (so  written  in  the  manuscript,)  considering  the  great  peril  she  is 
hourly  subject  to  so  long  as  the  said  queen  shall  live.  Wherein,  besides 
a  lack  of  love  towards  her,  she  noteth  greatly  that  you  have  not  that  care 
of  your  own  particular  safeties,  or  rather  of  the  preservation  of  rel^on, 
and  the  public  good  and  prosperity  of  your  country,  that  reason  and 
policy  commandeth  ;  especially  having  so  good  a  warrant  and  ground  fer 
the  satisfaction  of  your  consciences  towards  God,  and  the  discharge  of 
your  credit  and  reputation  towards  the  world,  as  the  oath  of  the  associa- 
tion, which  you  both  have  so  solemnly  taken  and  vowed ;  especiatlly  the 
matter  with  which  she  standeth  charged,  being  so  clearly  and  nsamfestly 
proved  against  her  5  and,  therefore,  she  taketh  it  most  unkindly  that  men, 
professing  that  love  towards  her  that  you  do,  should  in  a  kind  of  sort,  or 
lack  of  the  discharge  of  your  duty,  cast  the  burden  upon  her,  knowing  as 
you  do  her  indisposition  to  shed  blood,  especially  of  one  of  that  sex  and 
quality,  and  so  near  to  her  in  blood  as  the  said  queen  is.  These  respects 
we  find  do  greatly  trouble  her  Majesty,  who,  we  assure  you  has  sundry 
times  protested  that,  if  the  regard  of  the  danger  of  her  good  subjects  and 
faithful  servants  did  not  more  move  her  than  her  own  peril,  she  would 
never  be  drawn  to  assent  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  We  thought  it  very 
meet  to  acquaint  you  with  these  speeches  lately  passed  from  her  Majesty, 
referring  the  same  to  your  good  judgment ;  and  so  we  commit  yon  to  the 
protection  of  the  Almighty.  Your  most  assured  friends.  (Signed) 
Francis  Walsingham,  William  Davison.  At  London,  1st  February,  idS6." 

Secretary  Davison,  in  a  letter  of  the  same  date,  is  said  to  have  written 
the  following  passage  :  "  I  pray  you  let  both  this  and  the  enclosed  be 
committed  to  the  fire ;  which  measure  shall  be  likewise  met  to  yoor 
answer,  after  it  hath  been  communicated  to  her  Majesty  for  her  satisfiK- 
tion.**  And  in  another  letter  of  his,  dated  the  3rd  February,  1586,  there 
IS  the  following  postocript :  "  I  entreated  you  in  my  last  to  bum  both  the 
letters  sent  unto  you,  for  the  ailment's  sake,  which^  by  your  answer  to 
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Mr.  Secretary,  (which  I  have  seen,)  appeared  not  to  be  done.  I  pray  you 
let  me  entreat  you  to  make  heretics  both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  as  I 
mean  to  use  your's  after  her  Majesty  has  seen  it/*  And  at  the  end  of  the 
postscript,  he  says  :  **  I  pray  you  let  me  know  what  you  have  done  with 
my  letters,  because  they  are  not  fit  to  be  kept,  that  I  may  satisfy  her 
Majesty  therein,  who  might  otherwise  take  offence  thereat  -,  and,  if  you 
entreat  this  postscript  in  the  same  kind,  you  shall  not  err  a  whit/' 

A  few  remarks  on  this  letter,  and  these  postscripts  are  necessary. 
Secretary  Davison's  capacity  makes  no  great  figure  in  history  }  but  we 
are  sure  that  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  caution  and  astuteness  of 
Sir  Francis  VValsingham  to  trust  a  dangerous  letter  out  of  his  hands,  and 
run  the  chance  of  having  it  destroyed  by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  i 
when  he  might  as  effectually  have  conveyed  his  orders  or  directions  by  a 
written  message,  which  could  have  been  brought  back  to  him  by  the 
messenger,  after  perusal.  This  latter  mode  of  communication  was  most 
consistent  with  his  character.  It  is,  moreover,  certain,  that  Walsingham 
was  not  so  ready  to  order  the  queen  of  Scots  to  be  clandestinely  murder- 
ed 3  for  when  the  Earl  of  Leicester  advised  her  being  poisoned,  and  sent 
a  dergyman  privately  to  Sir  Francis  to  satisfy  him  that  it  was  a  lawful 
act,  Walsingham  protested  that  he  was  so  far  from  consenting  that  any  vio- 
lence should  be  done  to  her,  that  he  had  lately  frustrated  the  designs  of  the 
Scotch  Earl  of  Morton,  who  had  advised  that  she  should  be  sent  back  to 
Scotland,  and  put  to  death  on  the  borders  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

In  October,  1586,  Walsingham  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  try  that  queen,  for  compassing  and  imagining,  among  others,  divers 
things  to  the  hurt  of  queen  Elizabeth.  At  her  trial  she  indirectly  charged 
Sir  Francis  with  counterfeiting  her  cyphers  and  characters,  and  with 
practising  both  against  her  life  and  her  sins  i  for,  when  one  of  her  letters 
was  produced,  wherein  Babington's  plot  was  commended,  her  Majesty 
said,  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  so  to  counterfeit  cyphers  and  characters 
of  others,  as  a  young  man  did  lately  in  France,  who  gave  himself  out  to 
be  her  son*s  base  brother ;  that  she  was  also  afraid  this  was  done  by 
Walsingham,  to  bring  her  to  her  end,  who  (as  she  had  heard)  had 
practised  against  her  own  life,  and  that  of  her  sons.  She  protested  that 
she  had  never  even  thought  of  the  destruction  of  Elizabeth.  Whereupon, 
Walsingham  declared  that  his  heart  was  free  from  all  malice.  "  I  call 
God  to  witness,'*  said  he,  "  that  as  a  private  person  I  have  done  nothing 
unbecoming  an  honest  man  ;  neither  in  my  public  condition  and  quality 
have  I  done  any  thing  unworthy  of  my  place.  I  confess  that,  out  of  my 
great  care  for  the  safety  of  the  queen  and  realm,  I  have  curiously  endea- 
voured to  search  and  sift  out  all  plots  and  designs  against  the  same.  If 
Ballard  had  offered  me  his  assistance  I  should  not  have  refused  it,  yea,  I 
would  have  rewarded  him  for  his  pains  and  services.  If  I  have  tampered 
any  thing  with  him,  why  did  he  not  discover  it  to  save  his  life  ?*'  With 
this  answer  the  queen  said  she  was  satisfied.  She  prayed  Walsingham 
"  not  to  be  angry  that  she  had  spoken  so  freely  what  she  had  heard 
reported,  and  that  he  would  give  no  more  credit  to  those  who  had  slan- 
dered her,  than  she  did  to  such  as  accused  him.  Spies,  she  said,  were 
men  of  doubtful  and  little  credit,  who  make  show  of  one  thing  and  speak 
another ;  and  desired  him,  that  he  would  not  in  the  least  believe  that  ever 
she  had  consented  to  the  queen*s  destruction.** 

Soon  afterwards.  Sir  Frauds  was  made  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster.     About  this  time,  when  preparations  were  making  in  Spain  for 
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invading  and  conqaering  England,  Sir  Francis,  by  a  refined  piece  of  polic?, 
defeated  for  a  whole  year  the  measures  adopted  by  Spain  for  fittii^  out 
the  armada,  of  which  we  have  the  following  particular  account.    Tbe 
vast  preparations  that  had  been  making  for  a  connderable  time  in  Spsa, 
kept  all  Europe  in  suspense,  for  it  was  not  certain  against  whom  tliey  were 
designed,  although  it  was  the  general  opinion,  they  were  destined  to  anbdoe 
the  Netheilands  Dy  a  decisive  and  overwhdming  blow,  which  Spam  was 
sensible  could  not  be  done  without  a  greater  force  by  sea  aad  land,  tfaui 
had  been  hitherto  employed  for  that  service.    Queen  EHzabeth  tfcofDgfai 
fit  to  be  on  her  guard,  and  had  some  jealousies  that  she  might  be  akned 
at ;  but  how  to  find  it  out  was  the  difficulty,  which  at  length  lYalsiaiham 
overcame.    He  had  intelligence  from  Madrid,  that  king  Philip  had  toM 
his  council,  he  had  dispatched  an  express  to  Rome,  with  a  letter  writteo 
by  his  own  hand  to  the  p<]^,  acquainting  him  with  the  tme  des^;n  of  his 
preparations,  and  asking  his  blessing  upon  it,  which  for  Bome  piivste 
reason  he  could  not  disclose  before  the  return  of  the  courier.     Hie  secret 
being  thus  lodged  with  the  pope,  Walsingham,  by  the  means  of  a  VenedsB 
priest,  retiuned  by  him  at  Rome  as  a  spy,  got  a  copy  of  the  original  letter, 
which  was  stolen  out  of  the  pope*s  cabinet  by  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, who  took  the  keys  out  of  the  pope's  pocket  while  he  skfit 
Upon  this  intelligence,  Widsingham  found  the  means  of  reCarding  the 
Spanish  invasion  for  a  whole  year,  by  getting  die  Spanish  bills  protested 
at  Genoa,  which  should  have  supplied  them  with  money  to  carry  on  their 
preparations. 

After  this  great  event,  we  hear  very  little  of  this  indefatigable  tmnister, 
only  that,  in  1589,  he  entertained  queen  Elizabeth  at  his  hoose  at  Barn- 
Elms.  Probably  he  was  now  worn  out  with  age  as  mil  as  with  infinitities> 
occasioned  by  his  too  intetise  application  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
Besides  his  oUier  dignities  and  employments,  we  find  that  he  was  a  knight 
of  the  garter,  and  recorder  of  the  borough  of  Colchester.  He  died  on  the 
6th  of  April,  1590 ;  and,  after  all  the  services  he  had  performed  for  his 
queen  and  country,  he  gave  a  remarkable  proof  at  his  death  how  fiu-  he 
had  preferred  the  public  interest  to  his  own  -,  for  he  died  so  poor,  that  his 
friends  were  obliged  to  bury  him  privately  in  the  night,  for  fear  his  budj 
should  be  arrested  for  debt ; — a  ftiult  that  few  statesmen,  who  have  suc- 
ceeded him,  have  been  guilty  of ! 

He  was  a  person  of  great  prudence  and  rare  industry  3  a  most  steady 
asserter  of  the  reformed  religion ;  studious  and  temperate ;  so  public- 
spirited,  that  he  spent  his  estate  to  serve  the  kingdom  ;  so  fiuthfol,  that 
he  literally  devoted  his  life  to  Elizabeth  ;  so  fond  of 'learning,  that  oat  of 
his  own  funds,  he  provided  a  library  for  King*s  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  received  his  academical  educatiota.  Finally,  he  eqiialled  all  the  states- 
men of  former  ages,  was  a  pattern  to  all  that  might  succeed  him,  and  was 
perhaps  never  rivalled  for  sagacity,  labour,  tod  disinterestedness. 

By  his  wife,  who  was  of  the  family  of  St.  Barbe,  he  left  only  one 
daughter,  who  was  married  thrice  3  first,  to  Sir  Phillip  Sidney ;  seconcfly, 
to  Robert  Deveretix,  Earl  of  Essex ;  and  tlurdly,  to  Richard  Boork,  Bsii 
of  Clanricarde,4n  Ireland.  By  the  first  she  had  one  daughter,  manied  to 
Roger,  Earl  of  Rutland ;  by  the  second^  a  son  and  two  daughters ;  and 
by  the  last,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

.  There  is  ascribed  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  a  book,  entitled  "  Arcana 
Aulica,  or  Walsingham's  Manual,'*  of  prudential  maxims,  for  the  states- 
man and  courtier,  printed  several  times  5  but  it  may  justly  be  questtoned 
whether  it  was  of  his  own  composition. 
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Ah  !  The  tale  is  told — the  scene  is  ended — and  the  curtain  £alb.  As 
an  emblem  of  the  vanity  of  aU  earthly  pomp,  let  h«8  monument  be  a 
globe,  but  be  tha(  globe  a  babble  -,  let  his  effigy  be  a  man  walking  round 
it  in  his  sleep ;  and  let  hme,  in  the  character  of  a  shadow,  inscribe  his 
honours  on  the  air. 

I  view  him  but  as  yesterday  on  the  burning  plains  of  Plassey,  dot^btfiil 
of  lUe,  health,  and  victory.^  I  see  him  in  the  instant  when  ''  to  be  or 
not  to  be,"  were  equal  chances  to  a  human  eye.  To  be  a  lord  or  a  slave, 
to  return  loaded  with  the  spoils,  or  remain  mingled  with  the  dust,  of 
India.  Did  necessity  always  justify  the  severity  of  a  conqueror,  the  rude 
tongue  of  censure  would  be  silent,  and  however  painfully  he  might  look 
back  on  scenes  of  horror,  the  pensive  reflection  would  not  alarm  him. 
Though  his 'feelings  suffered,  his  conscience  woidd  be  acquitted.  The  3ad 
remembrance  would  move  serenely,  and  leave  the  mind  without  a  wound. 
But  oh,  India !  thou  loud  proclaimer  of  European  cnieliies  !  thou  bloody 
monument  of  unnecessi^y  deaths  !  be  tender  in  the  day  of  inquiry,  and 
show  a  Christian  world  thou  canst  suffer  and  forgive. 

Departed  from  India,  and  loaded  with  plunder,  I  see  him  doubling  the 
Cape  and  looking  wistfully  to  Europe.  I  see  him  contemplating  years  of 
pleasure,  and  gratifying  his  ambition  with  unexpected  honours.  I  see  his 
arrival  pompously  announced  in  every  newspaper,  his  eager  eye  rambling 
through  the  crowd  in  quest  of  homage,  and  his  ear  listening  lest  an 
applause  should  escape  him.  Happily  wr  him  he  arrived  before  his/ome, 
and  the  short  interval  was  a  time  of  rest.  From  the  crowd  I  follow  him 
to  the  court  where  I  see  him  enveloped  in  the  sunshine  of  sovereign 
fkvovar,  rivalling  the  great  in  honours,  the  proud  in  splendour,  and  the 
rich  in  wealth.  From  the  court  I  trace  him  to  the  country ;  his.equipage 
moves  like  a  camp  $  every  village  bell  proclaims  his  coming ;  the  wander- 
ing peasants  admire  his  pomp,  and  his  heart  runs  over  with  joy. 

But,  alas !  (not  satisfied  with  uncountable  thousands)  he  proceeds  again 
to  India.  I  mark  the  variety  of  countenances  which  appear  at  his 
landing.  Confusion  spreads  the  news.  Every  passion  seems  alarmed. 
The  wailing  widow,  the  crying  orphan,  and  the  childless  parent  remem- 
ber and  lament ',  rival  nabobs  court  his  f&vour  3  the  rich  dread  his  power, 
the  poor,  his  severity.  Fear  and  terror  march  Uke  pioneers  before  his 
camp— murder  and  rapine  accompany  it — ^famine  and  wretchedness  follow 
it  in  the  rear. 

Resolved  on  accumulating  an  unbounded  fortune,  he  enters  into  all  the 
schemes  of  war,  treaty,  and  intrieue.  The  British  sword  is  set  up  for 
sale ',  the  heads  of  contending  nabobs  are  offered  at  a  price,  and  the 
bribe  is  taken  from  both  sides.  Thousands  of  men  and  money  are  trifles 
in  an  Indian  bargain.  The  field  is  an  empire,  and  the  treasure  an 
exhaustless  mine.  The  wretched  inhabitants  are  glad  to  compound  for 
offences  never  committed,  and  to  purchase  at  any  rate  the  privilege  to 
breathe;  while  he,  the  sole  lord  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  disposes  of 
either  as  he  pleases,  and  prepares  to  return  to  Europe.t 

*  Battle  of  Plassey  in  the  East  Indies,  where  Lord  Clive,  at  that  time  Colonel 
Clive,  acquired  an  immense  fortune,  and  from  which  place  his  title  was  taken. 
His  descendants  now  enjoy  the  earldom  of  Powis. 

I I  In  April,  1779,  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  under  the  name  of  the 
•elect  conmiittee,  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  East  Indian  afikirs, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  several  governors  of  Bengal.    The  report  of  the  committee 
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Uncommon  fortunes  require  an  uncommon  date  of  life  to  enjoy  them 
in.  The  usual  period  is  spent  in  preparing  to  live;  and  unless  natvre 
prolongs  the  time^  fortune  bestows  her  excess  of  favours  in  vun. 

The  conqueror  of  the  east  havingliothing  more  to  expect  from  the  one^ 
has  all  his  court  to  make  to  the  other.  Anxiety  for  wealth  givea  rke  tp 
anxiety  for  life ;  and  wisely  recollecting  that  the  sea  is  no  respecter  of 
persons^  he  resolves  on  taking  his  route  to  Europe  by  land.  LdUle  benigs 
move  unseen,  or  unobserved,  but  Clive  engrosses  whole  Icingdoms  in  hk 
march,  and  is  gazed  at  like  a  comet.  The  burning  desnt,  the  pnflileB 
mountains,  and  the  fertile  valleys,  are  in  their  turn  explored  and  pnned 
over.  No  material  accident  distresses  his  progress,  imd  £n^nnd  ook 
more  receives  the  spoiler. 

How  sweet  is  rest  to  the  weary  traveller :  the  retrospect  heightens  the 
enjoyment  \  and  if  the  future  prospect  be  serene,  the  days  of  ease  and 
happiness  are  arrived.  Anuninquiring  observer  might  have  beea  inclined 
to  consider  Lord  Clive,  under  all  these  agreeable  circumstanoes,  as  one, 
whose  every  care  was  over,  and  who  had  nothing  to  do  bat  to  sit  dowa 
and  say.  Soul,  take  thine  ease,  thou  hast  goods  laid  tq>  m  store  for  mmtf  fears. 

The  reception  which  he  met  with  on  his  second  arrivid,  was  in  every 
instance  equal  to,  and,  in  many,  it  exceeded,  the  honours  of  the  first.  It 
is  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  English  to  applaud  before  they  think. 
Generous  of  their  praise,  they  frequently  bestow  it  unworthily ;  bat  when 
once  the  truth  arrives,  the  torrent  stops,  and  rushes  back  with  the  same 
violence.  Scarcely  had  the  echo  of  applause  died  away  upon  the  ear, 
than  the  rude  tongue  of  censure  took  up  the  tale;  The  newspapers,  &tsi 
enemies  to  ill-gotten  wealth,  began  to  buz  a  general  suspicion  of  his  con- 
duct, and  the  inquisitive  public  soon  refined  it  into  particulars.  Ereiy 
succeeding  number  gave  a  stab  to  his  fame, — a  wound  to  bis  peace  of 
mind, — ^and  a  nail  to  his  coffin.  Like  spectres  from  the  grave,  they 
haunted  him  in  every  company,  and  whispered  murder  in  his  ear.     A  fife 

contained  charges  of  the  blackest  dye,  of  rapacity,  treachery,  and  cruelty,  againat 
those  who  were  principally  concerned  in  the  deposal  and  death  of  Sonvjah  Doiriab, 
the  signing  of  a  fictitious  treaty  with  one  of  his  agents, — the  establishment  of 
Meer  Jaffier, — the  terms  obtained  from  him  on  that  occasion,  and  the  other  capital 
circumstances  which  led  to,  or  attended,  the  celebrated  revolaticMi  at  Bengal  id 
1756 ;  thereby  comprehending  Lord  Clive,  and  the  other  chief  actoiv  in  those 
transactions.  General  Burgoyne,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  pre&eed  their 
report  to  the  house,  informing  them,  *'  that  the  reports  contained  aecounts  of 
crimes  shocking  to  human  nature,  and  that  the  most  infamous  designs  hare  beeo 
carried  into  execution  by  perfidy  and  murder.  He  recapitulated  the  wretched 
situation  of  the  Indian  princes,  who  held  their  dignities  on  the  precarious  eoaiB- 
tion  of  being  the  highest  bribers.  No  claim,  however  just  on  their  part,  he  said, 
could  be  admitted  without  l>eing  introduced  to  favourable  consideration  by  enor- 
mous sums  of  rupees,  nor  was  any  prince  suffered  to  reign  long,  who  did  not 
quadrate  with  this  idea ;  and  that  Lord  Clive,  over  and  above  the  enoriBoas 
sums  he  might,  with  some  appearance  of  justice,  lay  claim  to,  had  obtaiDed 
others  to  which  he  could  have  no  title.  He  (General  Buigoyne)  thisefore 
moved,  "  that  it  appears  to  this  house,  that  Robert  Lord  Clive,  Baron  of 
Plassey,  about  the  time  of  deposing  Sungah  Dowlah,  nabob  of  Bengal,  and  estab- 
lishing Meer  Jaffier  in  his  room,  did,  through, the  influence  of  the  power  with 
which  he  was  entrusted,  as  member  of  the  select  committee  in  India,  and  etm- 
mander  of  the  British  forces  there,  obtain  and  possess  himself  of  two  lacks  aad 
80,000  rupees,  as  a  member  of  the  select  committee ;  a  fhrther  sum  of  two  lacks 
of  rupees,  as  commander  in  chief;  a  further  sum  of  sixteen  lacks  of  rupees,  or  mote> 
under  the  denomination  of  private  demotions  ;  which  sums,  amounting  to  twenty 
lacks  and  80,000  rupees,  were  of  the  value,  in  English  money,  of  £234,000,  aad  that 
in  so  doing,  the  said  Robert  Clive  abused  the  powers  with  which  he  was  entrusted, 
to  the  evil  example  of  the  servants  of  the  public.*' 
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checquered  with  uncommon  varieties  is  seldom  a  long  one.  Action  and 
care  will  in  time  wear  down  the  strongest  frame  3  but  guilt  and  melan- 
choly are  poisons  of  quick  dispatch. 

Say,  coolf  deliberate  reflection^  was  the  prize,  though  abstracted  from 
the  guilt,  worthy  of  the  pains  ?  Ah !  no.  Fatigued  with  victory,  he  sat 
down  to  rest,  and  while  he  was  recovering  breath,  he  lost  it.  A  con- 
queror more  fatal  than  himself  beset  him,  and  avenged  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  India. 

As  a  cure  for  avarice  and  ambition,  let  us  take  a  view  of  him  in  his  later 
years.  Ha  !  what  gloomy  being  wanders  yonder }  How  visibly  is  the 
melancholy  heart  depicted  on  his  countenance  ?  He  mourns  no  common 
care— his  very  steps  are  timed  to  sorrow — ^he  trembles  with  a  kind  of 
mental  palsy.  Perhaps  it  is  some  broken-hearted  parent,  some  David 
mourning  for  his  Absalom,  or  some  Heraditus  weeping  for  the  world.  I 
hear  him  mutter  something  about  wealth.  Perhaps  he  is  poor,  and  has 
not  where  to  lay  his  head.  Perchance  he  is  some  debtor  started  from  his 
sleepless  pillow,  to  ruminate  on  poverty,  and  ponder  on  the  horrors  of  a 
gaol.  Poor  sufferer !  1*11  to  him  and  relieve  him.  Ha  !  'tis  Ijord  Clive 
himself,  the  hero  of  Plassey,  the  conqueror  of  the  East !  How  awful  is 
the  change !  not  Hector*s  more  so,  when  his  vision  appeared  to  iBneas^ 
He  makes,  I  see,  for  yonder  cypress  shade — a  fit  scene  for  melancholy 
hearts !     1*11  watch  him  there  and  listen  to  his  story. 

Lord  Clive. — *'  Can  I  but  suffer,  when  a  beggar  pities  me  t  Ere  now  I 
heard  a  ragged  wretch,  who  every  mark  of  poverty  had  on,  say  to  a  sooty 
sweep :  Ah !  poor  Lord  Clive !  while  he,  the  negro^colouxed  vagrant, 
more  mercifully  cruel,  curst  me  in  my  hearing. 

"  There  was  a  tiine  when  fortune,  like  a  yielding  mistress,  courted  me 
with  smiles.  She  never  waited  to  be  told  my  wishes,  but  studied  to  dis- 
cover them,  and  seemed  not  happy  in  herself,  but  when  she  had  some 
favour  to  bestow.  Ah !  little  did  I  think  the  fiedr  enchantress  would 
desert  me  thus ;  and,  after  lavishing  her  smiles  upon  me,  turn  my  re- 
proacher,  and  publish  me  in  folio  to  the  world.  Volumes  of  morality  are 
dull  and  spiritless,  when  compared  with  me.  Lord  CHve  is  himself  a 
treatise  on  morality,  printed  on  a  golden  type.  The  most  unlettered 
clown  writes  explanatory  notes  thereon,  and  reads  them  to  his  children. 
Yet  I  could  bear  these  insults,  could  I  but  bear  myself.  A  strange  un- 
welcome something  hangs  about  me.  In  company,  I  seem  no  company 
at  all.  The  festive  boaiid  appears  to  me  a  stage, — the  crimson  coloured 
wine  resembles  blood, — each  glass  is  strangely  metamorphosed  into  an 
armed  man,  and  every  bowl  appears  a  nabob.  The  loyous  toast  is  like 
the  sound  of  murder,— the  merry  song  seems  the  shrieK  of  ravished  inno- 
cence,— the  loud  laugh  is  as  the  groan  of  a  dying  man.  The  scenes  of 
India  are  all  rehearsed,  yet  no  one  sees  the  tragedy  but  myself.  Ah  ! 
fearful  flights  of  imagination,  which  upbraiding  conscience  passes  before  my 
view  !     I  discover  things  which  are  not,  and  hear  unuttered  sounds. 

''O  peace,  thou  sweet  companion  of  the  calm  and  innocent,  whither 
art  thou  fled  >  Here,  take  my  gold  and  all  the  world  calls  mine,  and  come 
thou  in  exchange.  O  thou,  thou  noisy  sweep,  who  mixeth  thy  food  with 
soot  and  relisheth  it,  who  canst  descend  from  lofty  heights  and  walk  the 
humble  earth  again  without  repining  at  the  change,  come  teach  that 
mystery  to  me.  Or  thou,  thou  ragged  wandering  beggar,  who,  when  thou 
canst  not  beg  successfully,  will  pilfer  from  the  hound,  and  eat  the  dirty 
morsel  sweeUy ;  be  thou  Lord  Clive,  and  I  will  beg,  so  I  may  laugh  like 
thee. 
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"  Covdid  J  uftlewni  wlist  iVe  alnrady  lioomed — ooact  v9haJL  Fve  alm^y 
acted — or  would  some  mored  power  .convey  lae  back  U>  yoiith  and  umo- 
cence,  I*d  act  another  pan — I'd  keep  within  the  vale  oS.  hiimUe  l<fe«  nor 
wish  for  what  the  world  calls  pomp.*'* 
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AoiB  was  the  grand  viaier  of  the  SidtaQ  Nounahany  of  Peraia  ;  the  1^^ 
of  his  amile  shone  upon  Agib,  who  lived  within  the  circle  of  his  mnaoA* 
cence.    Agib  had  a  daughter^  in  whom  every  beanty  tiiat  can  bdoi^  to 
woman  seemed  to  unite;  lier  .eyes  weise  of  aforiUiaDt  blue,  Mpged  by 
long  black  feaUiery  lashes;   roses  and  lilies  seemed  to  quarrd  wUch 
should  predominate  on  her  cheeks ;   her  lips  were  formed  ii  eoral  ipoai 
the  Egean,  and  her  teeth  of  the  peuds  of  Ceylon ;  her  hair,  comiiaied  to 
whidi  the  raven's  flumes  were  snow,  fell  over  a  nedc  and  ahonldflrs  of 
the  purest  alabaster.    She  was  tall  and  straight  as  the  cedar  of  IxebaBon. 
and  graceful  as  the  willow  of  Ispahan ;  but  to  all  these  ipedstidaoM  d 
body,  2amira  jcnued  a  deformed  mind  :  iew  who  bdidd  that  form,  whidi 
seemed  the  paraxon  of  .eartyy  beauty,  imagined  that  it  ooncealfid  ao  bad 
a  heart.    Thus  do  bendes,  that  hang  m  ibright  red  xdustars,  aeem  lov^  to 
the  view  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  y^  within  contain  a  -deadly  poisoa. 
Zamira  spent  the  greatest  part  of  her  dme  in  adorning  Jber  person  ;  aonie- 
times  she  would  appear  as  a  shepherdess,  dad  in  .white,  and  crowned  with 
roses  3   at  others,  as  a  Nawd,  enveloped  in  aeore  ^gauae,  her  long  hair 
-flowing  down  even  to  her  feet.    Again,  <she  would  .appear  as  Minerva  or 
Diana,  some  few  dark  curls  escaping  in  studied  negligence  from  beneath 
•tk  silver  h^met,  shaded  by  the  snowy  plumes  of  the  ostrich,  her  boat  dad 
in  daezling  steel,  irom  which  descended  a  crimson  or  purple  velvet  vest, 
richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  jewels,  which  fell  to  her  kneea.     In  her 
hand  she  carried  a  spear ;   her  delicate  feet  were  bound  by  sandals ;  bat 
dress  as  she  may,  she  was  lovely  as  goddess,  as  woman  she  was  beantifnl ! 
As  .Zamira,  one  evening,  tired  of  the  dance  in  which  sheihad  joined  with 
the  other  maidens  of  her  ^father's  household,  was  sauntering  through  the 
gardens  of  the  harem,  she  heard,  at  a  distance,  a  mnrmuring  sound  3  die 
approached  the  place  from  whence  it  proceeded.    Tohar  surpriae,  she 
perceived  a  bright  stream  of  crystal  water,  which  she  had  never  before 
observed.     Delighted,  enchanted  with  the  sight,  she  hastily  disrobed, 
and  flung  herself  into  it.     At  that  moment  there  iqppeared,  at  the  furthest 
end,  in  a  kind  of  grotto,  a  beautiful  spirit,  whose  looks  were  sad,  sternly 
austere.      She  thus  addressed  the  trembling  Zamira :    "  Presumptnous 
mortal !    who  art  thou  that  darest  thus  approach  the  fountain  of  vfrtue  ? 
Know  that  bathing  in  this  fountain  renders  the  virtuous  maiden  more 

*  Lord  Clive  died  in  November,  1774,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-nine.  He  expired 
suddenly,  and  was  found  a  corpse  by  his  valet.  He  is  said  to  have  realized  from 
his  Indian  campaigns  £1,200,000,  and  his  wife  had  a  casket  of  oriental  jeveh 
valued  ^t  £300,000.  He  was  considered  in  his  time  the  richest  sal^iect  in  tiie  tfaiee 
Jcingdoms.    His  early  death  has  always  been  attributed  to  remone  of  oooadence. 

t  This  little  tale  is  the  genuine  and  unas^ted  production  of  a  younep  ladyf  who 
wrote  it  at  the  age  of  twelve.  The  plan,  the  nioral,  and  the  diction  belong  to  her 
exclusively.  As  a  proof  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  able  tuition,  we  pubiid) 
it,  observing  that  the  youthful  authoress  was  a  pupil  of  our  esteemed  fKeod  ami 
talented  eoatyutor^  Mr.  Piercey. — ^Envroa. 
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iMsaotifbl,  but  that  «iv«ry  mdced  tli(ni|^t  HaaX  passes  throagli  «a  evil 
mind  is  pimiriied  by  loi^Ju^iae  deformzty  of  body.**  Zamiray  at  these 
terrible  words*  rose  v/ith  predpitatioB  and  fled. 

The  bright  sua  had  ah«ady  pedbraied  half  his  path  diroagh  the  hei^ 
▼ens^  when  Zaroira,  reflectmg  on  the  events  of  the  preceding  evening, 
ivondered  if  what  the  spirit  of  the  fountun  said  was  leiBdly  true.  At  that 
mcNBienty  she  observed  a  fianale  of  siicprising  beauty  cross  the  garden ; 
rage  sad  envy  swelled  her  heart,  but,  horrible  to  rdate,  she  was  imme- 
diatdiy  seiaed  widi  convulsions,  and  recovered  only  to  find  herself  trans- 
formed  from  tihe  lovely  Zamira  into  a  monster  of  deformity,— her  raven 
glossy  ringlets  were  changed  into  a  few  dirty  red  lodes, — her  eyes,  wtadk 
rivalled  the  asure  firmament  of  Heaven,  became  smaU,  sfanmkenand  grey, 
— her^kin,  once  white  as  the  plumage  df  Ae  jwan,  became  shvivellea  and 
sallow  i  in  a  word,  she  was  loadied  as  the  leper,  shunned  as  the  serpent ! 
Rage  and  despair  at  first  took  possession  of  her  soul  $  but  she  only  be- 
came more  hideous,  till  her  very  slaves  fled  firom  her  in  dismay*  Then, 
for  the  fint  timo,.she  felt  and  admowledged  her  iJBmlts^  the  pearly  tears  of 
repentance  bedewed  her  cheeks,  she  humbled  hendf  before  God,  and  was 
forgiven !  Instantly  her  ibeauty  was  restored,  nay,  she  was  more  beauti- 
ful than  ever! 

Into  many  fimUs  did  ^kkut  Zamira  fidl,  and  many  times  did  the  nrirtue 
of  the  waters  of  the  fbuntMn  operate ;  when,  one  day,  the  saltan  issued 
an  order  that  the  most  beautiful  -maidens  of  Persia  should  assemble  on  a 
particular  day,  that  he  might  choose  from  amongst  them  one  worthy  to 
share  his  throne.     Zamira  was  of  course  to  attend  this  meeting  of  beauty, 
proudly  conscious  of  triumphing  over  every  competitor.    The  day  arrived ; 
the  sultan  and  all  the  officers  of  his  court  were  assembled  >  the  maidens 
were  commanded  to  unveil.   Zamira  was  oneof  the  last  to  obey  this  order 
— a  murmur  of  admiration  was  heard  around — ^the  sultan  immediately 
flew  to  her,  and  was  about  to  speak,  when  another  female  unveiled,  whose 
beauty  nearly  equalled  that  of  Zamira.     She  was  dressed  in  virgin  white, 
not  a  flower  even  adorned  her  unassuming  loveliness.     Zamira  let  fall  her 
veil,  and  thus  spoke  to  the  sultan  Nourishan :  '*  Sublime  sultan,  may  your 
slave  speak  and  live.    You  see  that  form  of  beauty ;  it  conceals  a  mind  as 
black  as  the  dark  sea  into  which  all  but  true  believers  must  fidl !  besides, 
her  beauty  is  half  assumed,  she  was  my  slave,  she  is  — -.**     Whilst  she  was 
yet  speaking,  Zamira  felt  the  fatal  convulsion — she  knew  and  dreaded  what 
woald  follow,  and  immediately  fled  from  the  presence  of  the  sultan,  to 
the  very  innermost  apartment  of  the  harem ;  but  she  could  not  hide  her- 
self from  the  eye  of  her  soul ;  yet  she  would  not  repent — all  hope  of  being 
sultana  was  now  at  an  end,  for  Zamira  became  more  hideous  than  ever ; 
she  hated  poor  Amina  as  the  cause,  and  determined  to  destroy  her.     For 
this  purpose,  she  sent  for  her  one  day,  and,  with  falsehood  and  treachery 
on  her  lips,  diie  ^greeted  her  arrival  -,  •  the  cups  of  sherbet  were  handed  round 
in  honor  to  her  guests,  that  presented  to  poor  Amina  was  poisoned  I     She 
put  it  to  her  lips — at  that  moment,  remorse  seized  upon  the  soul  of  the 
guilty  Zamira,  who,  snatching  the  cup* from  her  hands,  dashed  it  to  the 
earth  and  bade  her  depart.     The  next  day,  the  sultan,  who  was  ignorant 
of  sll  these  strange  events,  and  who  had  not  altered  his  resolution  of 
espousing  the  daughter  of  his  grand  vizier,  assembled  all  the  nobles  of  his 
court  to  witness  and  celebrate  his  marriage  with  Zamira.     She  appeared 
at  the  appointed  hour,  simply  clad  in  a  yellow  silk  robe,  that  descended 
to  her  feet,  and  a  veil  of  the  same  colour  that  covered  her  whole  person  i 
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fihe  was  leaning  on  the  gentle  Amina,  who  was  clad  in  the  most  costlj 
robe  of  embroidered  velvety  and  covert  from  head  to  foot  with  the  rare^ 

Jewels  i  she  led  her  to  the  foot  of  the  sultan's  throne*  and  prostratifig 
lerself  at  his  feet,  she  exclaimed :  "  Behold  her  who  is  alone  worthy  of 
being  your  queen  ;  take  her,  she  is  pure,  she  is  innocent !  1, 1  alone  have 
blackened  her  with  calumny,  but  I  repent,  and  will  hide  my  guilt  from 
the  world.  Amina,  to  you  I  bequeath  my  jewels,  my  slaves^ — farewell !" 
She  slowly  turned,  and  was  about  to  depart^  when  the  sultan  exclaimed ; 
"  Never,  Zamira,  never  shall  another  share  my  throne  but  yon ;  never 
shall  such  beauty  as  thine  be  hidden!*'  "Behold  that  beauty!"  said 
Zamira,  slowly  raising  her  veiL  A  universal  cry  was  heard  from  every 
part, — all  fell  with  their  faces  to  the  earth,  for  her  beauty  was  by  fiar  too 
glorious,  too  dazzling  for  mortal  eyes  to  look  upon  and  live.  At  that 
moment,  a  noise,  as  of  the  rushing  of  wings,  was  h^urd  in  the  air,  and  four 
spirits  were  seen  descending  5 — ^the  spirit  of  air,  the  spirit  of  ti^t,  the 
spirit  of  earth,  and  the  spirit  of  heaven.  The  whole  palace  was  enveloped 
in  a  supernatural  brilliancy  which,  for  a  moment,  obliged  the  multitude  to 
turn  away  their  heads ;  when  they  looked  around  agam,  they  saw  Zamin 
slowly  ascending  on  a  golden  cloud,  supported  by  the  three  spirits  of 
earth  and  air  and  light,  whilst  the  spirit  of  heaven,  placing  an  immortal 
crown  on  her  snowy  brow,  hovered  o*er  her,  singing  these  words,  whilst 
the  others  answered  at  every  pause,  "  Hail !  all  hail  \  *' 

Song  of  the  Spirii, 

Virtue  has  triumphed  over  sin, — 

May  she  ever  the  palm  win : 

Oh  t  welcome  now  our  lovely  queen, 

Haiti  aUhail! 
Queen  of  heaven  t  we  worship  thee, — 

Hail! 
Come,  share  a  higher  destiny, — 

All  hail ! 
Soo&>  Mahommed  by  thy  side, 
Thus  will  greet  his  lovely  hride, 
Welcome,  dear  one  I  heaven *s  pride ! 

Hail !  all  hail ! 

The  last  words  were  caught  up  and  repeated  by  millions  of  angel  voices 
from  above,  and  Zamira,  now  angelic  both  in  mind  and  body,  rose  tri- 
umphant amidst  those  heavenly  welcomes,  and  disappeared  into  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven.  Mary  Jaxtx. 


SPANISH    INTOLERANCE. 


In  the  last  number  of  this  Magazine,  we  published  an  account  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  and  we  now  propose,  as  a  companion  to  the  former 
article,  briefly  to  sketch  the  political  consequences  which  befel  that 
kingdom,  as  the  result  of  the  superstition  and  intolerance  which  pervaded 
every  department  of  the  government.  This  object  may  be  fioUy  accom- 
plished by  surveying  the  more  prominent  acts  of  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Second. 

"  Notwithstanding  Charles  was  disappointed  in  his  scheme  of  trans- 
mitting the  empire  to  his  son,  Philip  was  still  the  most  powerful  monarch 
of  his  age.  In  Europe,  besides  the  united  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Arragoo. 
and  Navarre,  he  possessed  the  kingdoms  of  Naples,  and  Sicily,  the 
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r>utchy  of  Milan,  Franche  Comt^,  and  the  Netherlands ;  in  Africa, 
Tunis,  Oran,  the  Cape  Verd  and  the  Canary  Islands ;  in  Asia,  the  PhtltTp- 
pine  and  Sanda  Islands,  and  a  part  of  the  Moluccas ;  and  in  America,  the 
enipires  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  New  Spain  and  Chili,  besides  Hispaniola, 
Caba,  and  many  other  of  the  American  islands.  The  mines  of  Mexico, 
Chili y  and  Potosi,  were  at  the  time  of  Philip's  accession,  a  source  of 
greater  wealth  than  almost  all  the  other  princes  of  Europe  were  possessed 
of.  His  fleet  was  much  more  numerous  than  that  of  any  other  European 
power  j  his  troops  were  better  disciplined,  and  more  accustomed  to  war 
and  victory  3  and  they  were  commanded  by  the  ablest  and  most  experien- 
ced generals  of  the  age.*** 

When  Philip  took  into  his  hands  the  reins  of  government,  it  appeared 
highly  probable  that  he  would  succeed  in  that  scheme  of  universal  mo- 
narchy, to  which  his  illustrious  father  had  vainly  aspired.     The  house  of 
Bourbon  was  the  only  power  capable  of  resisting  the  ambition  of  the 
Spanish  monarch ;  but  the  pride  of  France  had  been  humbled  by  the  me- 
morable defeat  at  Pavia.    That  gallant  and  highly  spirited  nation,  after 
having  broken  the  peace  of  Vaucelles,  determined,  once  more,  to  try  the 
fortune  of  arms ;  but  they  were  destined  to  sustain  a  further  disgrace ; 
and  the  mortification  which  Henry  experienced  by  the  loss  of  the  battle 
of  St.  Quentin,  was  rendered  doubly  galling  by  the  capture  of  the  constable, 
Montmorency,  and  of  most  of  the  first  nobility  in  his  kingdom.     Had 
Philip  possessed  an  enlightened  mind,  the  resources  which  he  possessed, 
would  have  ensured  the  complete  ascendancy  of  his  country  in  the  Euro- 
pean commonwealth ;  but  he  was  a  slave  to  superstition,  and  so  miserably 
sunk  in  bigotry,  that  he  exhausted  the  treasures  which  would  have  crushed 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  a  vain  attempt  at  imposing  his  own  religious 
opinions  on  the  bravest  and  most  industrious  of  his  subjects.     Charles 
was  bom  at  Ghent,  and,  during  his  reign,  he  showed  a  strong  partiality 
to  the  people  of  the  Netherlands ;  he  was  so  sensible  of  their  value,  that 
he  continually  look  occasion  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  his  son,  the  poli- 
cy of  preserving  their  rights  and  privileges.     But  the  education  of  Philip 
destroyed  the  wise  counsel  of  his  prudent  father  -,   his  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ceptors had  taught  him  that  the  first  duty  of  a  king  was  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  holy  see  ;  and  along  with  these  notions  of  submission  to 
the  church,  they  had  inflamed  his  imagination  with  the  most  preposterous 
ideas  of  the  extent  of  the  royal  prerogative.     Philip  did  not  suffer  the 
grass  to  grow  under  his  feet ;  and,  as  he  panted  for  an  opportunity  to 
testify  the  sincerity  of  his  faith,  and  his  devotion  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
he  resolved,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  extensive  dominions,  to  suppress 
the  reformed  opinions,  which  were  rapidly  diffusing  themselves.     For  this 
purpose,  he  published  his  edicts  against  heresy,  and  conferred  on  his  name 
an  immortal  degradation  by  founding  the  inquisition.      **  Persons  were 
committed  to  prison  on  bare  suspicion^  and  put  to  the  torture  on  the 
slightest  evidence.     The  accused  were  not  confronted  with  their  accusers, 
or  made  acquainted  with  the  crimes  for  which  they  suffered.     The  civil 
judges  were  not  allowed  to  take  any  further  concern  in  prosecutions  for 
heresy,  than  to  execute  the  sentences,  which  the  inquisitors  had  pro- 
nounced.   The  possessions  of  the  sufferers  were  confiscated,  and  informers 
were  encouraged  by  an  assurance  of  impunity,  in  case  they  themselves 
were  guilty,  and  by  the  promise  of  rewards.' 't 

•  Watson's  Life  of  Philip  I.  vol.  11,  p.  25. 
t  Watson*B  Life  of  Phjlip  II,  vol.  2,  p.  114. 
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The  cruelties  perpetrated  by  this  execrable  tribttiial.  became  at  kagtii 
iatolcrmble,  and,  as  theiaquisitora  were  independent  of  tbe  civil  jana&- 
tion,  an  appeal  was  made  toFki)q»  by  the  leading  men  in  the  Netherkads. 
But  the  monarch,  who  had  witnessed  an  auto  ^fS,  had  long  sinoe  expelkd 
firom  his  dark  and  unfeeling  mind,  every  sentiment  of  hwnanity,  aad  vith- 
ont  even  inrestigating  the  compUdnts  of  the  petitioner8>  he  proocMUioed  ia 
favour  of  die  Inquisition,  assuming  that  heretics  were  unworthy  of  bdief 
and  undeserving  of  compassion**    The  refusal  of  the  king  to  redress  tka 
grievances  of  the  complainants,  emboldened  the  ecelesiaatics  to  farther 
acts  of  barbarity  -,  but  the  people  of  the  Netheriands,  instead  of  yiddi^ 
submission  through  despair^  determined  to  convince  their  soTcreigB.  that 
protection  and  allegiance  were  reciprocal  obtigations,  and  that  the  vrith- 
drawal  of  the  one  justified  the  refusal  of  the  other.    The  Prince  of  Orai^ 
and  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  the  moet  popular  and  noslt  aMe 
noblemen  in  the  provinces,  applauded  and  encouraged  the  resolutions  o/ 
their  countrymen,  who,  finding  at  length  that  all  remoBstrancea  were  un- 
availing, resolved  to  assert  the  liberty  of  conscience  by  an  appeal  to  anas. 
Jo  the  protracted  struggle  which  ensued,  the  reformers  had  tojcontead 
against  the  armaments,  and  treasures,  and  disciplined  troops  oi  FhOip, 
with  scarcely  any  resources,  eicept  those  which  constancy  aad  cooiage 
always  impart  to  men  who  prefer  a  glorions  death  to  an  igoomiaioos 
slavery.     The  heroic  fortitude,  the  dignified  magnanimity,  the  intrefMi 
valour,  and  undaunted  perseverance  displayed  by  the  people  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, fiir  exceed  the  proudest  examples  of  Grecian  or  Roman  atoty ; 
and  when  the  reader  considers  that  the  detestable  Duke  of  Alva  was, 
during  the  greatest  period  of  the  contest,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  fofoes, 
his  admiration  of  those  brave  defenders  of  liberty  will  be  increased,  who, 
without  money,  arms,  or  troops,  could,  by  their  own  enogiea*  resist  the 
most  consummate  general  of  the  most  powerful  monarchy  in  the  wcHld. 

The  political  consequences  of  this  Catholic  crusade  against  the  rdigioos 
opinions  of  the  provinces,  justified  the  prediction  of  Charles  the  fUtk 
Spain  lost,  by  the  separation  of  the  Netherlands,  the  grand  source  of  her 
power :  she  gradually  became  more  bigotted,  and  her  inflnenoe  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe  declined,  as  superstition  triumphed.  Among  the  reasark- 
able  vicissitudes  of  empires,  there  is  none  which  presents  a  Bora  awfi^l 
warning  than  the  fall  of  Spain.  It  appears  almost  romantic,  that,  dorinc 
the  memorable  war  of  the  succession,  that  once  mighty  kingdom  should 
have  been  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  province  of  France,  and  still  more 
wonderful,  that  the  low  countries,  that  small  appendage  of  the  rich  inher- 
itance which  Charles  left  his  son,  should  have  acquired  such  an  ascendancy 
in  the  politics  of  the  continent,  as  to  enable  them  to  dictate  the  terms  dT 
peace  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who  had  seated  his  own  grandson  on  the 
throne  of  the  conquerors  of  Pavia  and  St.  Quentin. 

The  separation  of  the  united  provinces  from  Spain  was  not  the  only 
calamity  which  the  superstitious  tngotry  of  Philip  entailed  on  his  ooontiy. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Morescoes  forms  a  striking  feature  in  his  politioJ 
system.    Thid  people,  who  descended  from  the  Mooie,  had  been  entiielf 

*  Among  the  Pfostestants  condemned,  there  was  a  nobleman,  named  DoaCarioe 
di  Stessa,  who,  when  the  ezecationers  were  conducting  him  to  the  stake,  taSkA 
oat  to  the  king  for  mercy,  saying,  <*And  caostthouy  O  king!  wHaess  the  Iw- 
ments  of  thy  sulyecto:  save  ub  firom  Uiis  cruel  death,  we  do  not  deserve  ii.**  *'^Qf** 
Philip  sternly  replied,  "  I  would  myself  carry  wood  to  burn  my  own  soo,  were 
he  such  a  wretch  as  thou."  After  which  he  beheld  the  horrid  spectacle  that  M- 
lowed,  with  a  composure  and  tranqnilUtv  that  betokened  the  most  unfeeling  beait. 
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subdued  by  Fefdinaod  the  GathoUc,  the  grandfether  of  Philip.  That 
prudent  sovereign,  tjiough  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  orthodox  ftoth,  after 
having  captured  the  city  ol  Granada,  desisted  from  persecuting  the 
Morescoes,  whose  industry  and  a^ill  in  manufactures  he  knew  how  to 
appreciate.  Charles  the  Fifth  imitated  the  wise  policy  of  his  father^  and 
during  his  reign  they  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  toleration.  But  when  Philip 
ascended  the  throne,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  exterminate  the  followers 
of  Mahomet«  To  carry  this  plan  into  execution,  he  pubHdied  an  edict 
against  them,  the  provisions  of  which  were  somewhat  extraordinary. 
Aft^  prohibiting,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  the  study  of  the  koran,  he 
commanded  the  women  to  discontinue  the  use  of  veils,  and  of  the  baths ; 
ordered  both  sexes  to  change  their  mode  of  dress,  and  desired  that  aU 
persons  should  speak  Spanish,  instead  of  Arabic  A  remonstrance  was ' 
immediately  dispatched  to  Madrid,  in  which  the  Morescoes  stated,  that 
the  women  wore  veils  for  the  sake  of  decency ;  that  the  baths  were  made 
use  of  for  cleanliness ;  that  Christianity  could  not  be  violated  by  their 
wearing  any  particular  dress ;  and  that  the  old  would  not  be  able  to  learn 
the  Spanish  language.  This  petition  was  answered  by  a  body  of  inquisi- 
tors, supported  by  an  army.  An  insurrection  took  place,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  defeat  and  complete  subjugation  of  the  Morescoes.  Philip 
resolved  to  drive  his  Mahometan  subjects  out  of  the  country,  to  effect 
which  purpose  in  a  satisfsctory  manner,  he  commanded  all  the  prisoners 
above  eleven  veers  of  age,  to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  Aftica,  and  the  young 
children  were  brought  up  ip  the  Christian  ftdth.  By  this  decisive  act,  he 
ruined  the  only  manufacturing  interest  in  Spain,  the  loss  of  which  became 
doubly  irreparable,  by  the  revolt  and  separation  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Netherlands.* 

The  spirit  of  bigotry,  which  dismembered  the  European  possessions  of 
Spain,  and  paralyzed  commercial  enterprize,  produced  a  similar  result 
in  her  South  American  territories.  Instead  of  imitating  the  example  of 
ancient  Rome,  Spain  endeavoured  to  impose  on  its  new  subjects  her  own 
religious  creed,  and,  by  this  injudicious  attempt,  she  neutralized  the  enor- 
mous benefits  she  might  have  derived  from  the  accession  of  such  wealthy, 
extensive,  and  fertile  colonies.  The  work  of  Las  Casas  is  well  known  ; 
and  Bartolomeo  Casa  affirms,  that  the  Spaniards,  in  America,  destroyed 
in  about  forty-five  years,  ten  mUlUms  of  human  beings !  and  diis,  wiUi  a 
view  of  converting  them  to  Christianity.  He  tells  us  that  they  hanged 
those  unhappy  men  thirteen  in  a  row,  in  honour  of  the  thirteen  Jpoatles ! 
And  they  also  gave  their  infonts  to  be  devoured  by  the  dogs !  There  is  a 
story  recorded  of  an  Indian,  who,  being  tied  to  the  stake,  a  Franciscan 
friar  exhorted  him  to  turn  Christian,  and  then  he  would  go  to  heaven. 
The  Indian  asked  him  '^  whether  there  were  any  Spaniards  in  heaven  ?*' 
"Certainly,**  the  Franciscan  answered,  '« it  is  full  of  them."  ''Then,** 
the  last  words  of  the  dying  Indian  were,  "  I  had  rather  go  to  hell  than 
have  any  more  of  their  company.** 

Corsini  tells  us,  that  they  destroyed  above  fifteen  millions  of  these 

unhappy  men  in  less  than  fifty  years,  and  gives  this  curious  observation, 

— that  the  blood  of  diese  devoted  victims,  added  to  that  of  the  slaves 

destroyed  in  the  mines,  in  which  they  were  compelled  to  labour,  would 

weigh  as  much  as  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  had  been  dug  out  of  them. 

It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  that  the  apology  they  fnmed  to  extemmte 

*  PhlHp  the  Third,  who  was  even  more  bigoted  than  bis  fltther,  purmed  the 
same  policy  against  the  Moon  and  Jews,  and  completely  exterminated  the  small 
remnant  of  that  persecuted  race. 
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this  dreadful  inhumanity  was«  that  God  had  not  redeemed,  with  his  blood, 
the  souls  of  the  Indians,  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  diflference  to  be 
made  between  them  and  the  lowest  species  of  beasts.* 

Before  closing  these  remarks  on  Uie  dedine  of  the  Spanish  empire,  it 
will  afford  an  additional  proof  of  the  debasing  influence  of  sapentitioB  if 
we  notice  two  edicts,  the  one  passed  by  Philip  the  Third,  the  o:her  bj 
Philip  the  Fourth.  The  former  was  issued  in  1 620,  at  which  time  poverty 
and  indolence  were  so  deplorably  prevalent,  that  there  were  no  capitalists 
to  employ  labourers,  and  few  labourers  willing  to  work.  Philip,  in  tke 
hope  of  reviving  the  exhausted  condition  of  agriculture,  granted  certaia 
patents  of  nobihty  to  -those  who  would  devote  their  money  and  time  to 
the  cultivation  oi  the  land.  What  must  have  been  the  state  of  a  coantry 
in  which  bounties  became  necessary  to  provide  the  necessariea  of  life ! ! 
But  it  appears  from  the  edict  passed  in  the  succeeding  reign,  in  1621, 
that  the  habits  of  the  people  had  become  so  brutalized  by  superstitiaB, 
that  even  the  prospect  of  famine  did  not  rouse  them  from  their  lethaigy. 
Olivarez,  who  was  at  that  time  minister,  issued  a  proclamation,  of  whidi 
the  principal  provisions  were  the  following.  In  order  to  multiply  popu- 
lation, all  new  married  persons  were  exempted  from  public  duties  for  four 
years  -,  and  all  who  had  six  children  were  exempted  from  every  ^ledes  of 
tax.  With  a  view  to  promote  the  local  interests  of  the  different  provinces, 
the  country  people  wero  prohibited  from  coming  to  Madrid  or  Seville, 
without  special  permission,  under  a  heavy  penuty;  nor  was  any  one 
allowed  to  quit  the  realm  without  the  royal  sanction.  Foreign  artisau 
were  invited  to  come  to  Spain,  and  considerable  indulgence  promised,  in 
case  of  making  it  their  permanent  abode.  Gold  and  sUver  omameats 
were  only  allowed  for  the  performance  of  divine  service :  silk  mantles 
were  forbidden,  and  even  the  king*s  sons  were  restricted  in  the  number  of 
their  servants.  Yet  this  was  t^e  nation  which  imported  all  the  preeioos 
metab  into  Europe !  Olivarez  was  a  man  of  genius }  but  the  difficulties 
with  which  he  had  to  contend,  wou}d  have  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  men 
able  statesmen.  It  is  quite  certain,  that  no  man  will  sow  seed,  unless  he 
is  sure  to  reap  the  harvest,  and  in  Spain,  there  existed  no  adcniity  of 
property.  The  Inquisition  had  the  power  of  bringing  an  induatzioos  man 
before  their  accursed  tribunal,  and  without  confronting  him  with  his 
accuser,  or  even  telling  him  the  nature  of  his  crime,  these  priestly  Juc^es 
could  sentence  him  to  death,  and  appropriate  his  possessions  to  aome 
religious  institution,  the  members  of  which  prayed  for  the  repose  of  hia 
soul!  !  !  ^ 

To  those  who  are  capable  oi  philosophizing  on  the  rise  and  &11  of 
empires,  how  ample  a  iield  of  instruction  is  afforded  by  contrasting  the 
present  condition  of  Spain  with  its  former  glory  and  power.  When 
other  nations  have  been  advancing  in  arts  and  civilization,  she  has  retro- 
graded, and  is  now  scarcely  more  respectable  than  during  the  middle  ages. 
The  nation  which  once  imported  all  the  bullion  of  South  America,  is  nov 
bankrupt,  and  unable  even  to  pay  the  interest  on  her  debt.  The  country 
which  fitted  out  the  armada,  is  now  without  a  vessel  of  war.  The  people 
who  aspired  to  universal  monarchy,  are  now  unable  to  defend  their  own 
soil  from  hostile  aggression.  Such  are  the  fatal  efiects  of  intolerance  and 
superstition  ;  such  are  the  unhappy  results  of  igorance,  and  of  that  mis- 
taken policy  which  represses  the  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

*  These  details  are  extracted  from  D'Israeli-s  Coriosities  of  literature,  vol.  i. 
p.  364,  article,  America. 
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Act  I. — ScBNE,  Fotubrinoay  Castle. 
Maat,  Qvebn  of  Soots. — Sib  Akias  Pavlkt^  Govbrxor. — The  Lord  High 

Chaitcbixor  Burleigh. 

Sir  Paulet. 
You  wished  to  know  your  fate  with  certainty. 
His  Ezoellence,  my  lord  of  Burleigh  brings 
This  certainty—bear  it  with  resignation. 

Mart. 
With  the  true  dignity,  I  trust,  of  innocence. 

Burleigh. 
I  come  as  the  tribunal's  deputy — 

Mart. 
Obligingly,  Lord  Burleigh  lends  his  word 
To  the  same  court  to  which  he  g^ves  his  spirit. 

Paulet. 
'T  would  seem  that  you  already  knew  your  sentence — 

Mary. 
Since  my  lord  Burleigh  brings  it,  Sir,  I  know  it— 
But  to  the  point. 

Burleigh. 
Tou  have  referred  your  cause 
To  the  decision  of  the  Three-and-forty — 

Mary. 
Pardon,  my  lord,  but  1  must  interrupt  you 
At  the  commencement — I  have  not  submitted 
To  the  decision  of  the  Three-and-forty ! 
How  could  I  ? — I  could  not  so  far  forget 
My  rank,  my  people's  dignity,  my  son*s. 
And  that  of  every  prince.    The  English  law 
Ordains  that  the  accused  be  tried  by  none 
But  a  full  Jury  of  his  like  in  rank. — 
Who  in  the  committee  is  my  equal,  pray? — 
Monarchs  alone  are  my  peers. 

Burleigh. 

Yon  heard 
The  indictment,  and  allowed  yourself  to  be 
Examined  by  the  court — 

Mary. 

I  was  induced 
By  Hutton's  base  Insidious  artifice, 
For  my  own  honor's  sake,  and  in  reliance 
Upon  my  arguments*  overwhelming  force, 
To  lend  an  ear  to  that  indictment,  solely 
To  prove  its  false  foundation,  fh>m  respect 
Sir,  to  the  pertons  merely  of  the  lords. 
Not  for  their  ofRce,  which  I  still  r^ect. 

Burleigh. 
Your  recognizing  it  or  not,  my  lady, 
Is  but  a  technical  formality 
Which  cannot  stay  the  course  of  the  tribunal- 
You  breathe  the  air  of  Bngland,  you  eojoy 
The  benefit  and  protection  of  its  laws, 
Hence  you  are  sul^eet  to  its  sovereignty. 

Mary. 
I  breathe  the  air  within  an  English  prison ; 
To  live  in  England  thus  you  call  enjoying 
The  benefit  of  the  laws ! — I  scarcely  know  them — 
Never  did  I  consent  to  keep  them, — I, 
My  lord,  am  not  a  citizen  of  this  reahn^— 
1  am  tLfiee  queen  of  a  foreign  land. 
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Burleigh. 
And  think  you  that  the  royal  name  should  serve 
As  a  Area  privilege  to  sow  wild  discord 
With  dire  impunity  in  foreign  lands  ? 
Where  would  he  the  security  of  states. 
If  the  just  sword  of  Themis  could  not  reach 
The  guilty  bosom  of  the  royal  guest 
As  well  as  strike  the  criminal  beggar's  head  ? 

Mart. 
I  shrink  not  Arom  accounting  for  my  actions, 
My  sole  and  just  oi](}ectioDs  are — ^the  judges. 

BURLSIOH. 

Your  judges!    How,  my  la4y?  are  they,  then, 

Low  al]||ect  creatures,  eaught  up  by  the  mob, 

Mere  shameless  pettifoggers,  that  would  sell 

Justice  and  truth,  and  readily^  when  sought. 

Hire  themselves  out  as  organs  of  oppression  ? 

Are  they  not  all  the  chief  men  of  this  land, 

Posf  essing  all  sufllcient  independence 

To  dare  be  honestly  sincere,  and  stand 

Immeasurably  far  above  base  bribery 

Or  dread  of  princes  ?    Are  they  not  the  same 

Who  freely*  justly  rule  a  noble  people ; 

The  same  whose  names,  when  mentioned,  strike  suspicion 

And  wav*ring  doubt  with  instant  speechlessness  ? 

First,  at  their  head  is  ranked  the  people^s  shepherd. 

The  pious  primate  of  fhir  Canterbury, 

Next,  Talbot  Keeper  of  the  seals,  and  Howard 

^^^o  heads  the  empire's  fleets — Could  England's  queen 

Do  more  than  from  the  whole  of  her  dominions 

Select  the  noblest  as  the  fittest  judges 

In  this  said  royal  difference  ?    But,  suppose 

That  party  hate  could  bribe  the  Individual, 

Could  forty  chosen  men  agree  to  pass 

The  self-same  sentence  swayed  by  party  spirit  ? 

Mart. 
Astounded  I  now  hear  that  eloqueaoe 
Whose  power  hath  ever  been  so  fiital  to  me ! 

0  how  can  I,  a  weak  unlettered  woman, 
Cope  with  such  veady  skilful  orators? 

True  I  if  these  lords  were  as  you  represent  them» 

1  should  be  silenced — ^yes,  my  cause  would  be 
Lost  without  hope  H  they  pronounced  me  g^^lty  $ 
But  these  proud  names  which  you  estol  so  highly. 
Which  are  to  crush  me  with  tiieir  mighty  we^(hl. 
These  I  see  playing  in  your  countr>''s  history 

Far  different  and  less  noble  parts,  my  lord. 

I  see  this  high  nobility  of  England, 

Flattering  like  abject  serfs  of  the  seraglio. 

My  grand  uncle,  th'Elghth  Henry's  saltan  hnmours,'- 

I  see  this  noble  upper  house,  my  kird, 

As  venal  as  the  purchaseable  commons. 

I  see  them  firaming  and  rescinding  lavs, 

Dissolving  and  cementing  marriages 

With  mighty  sway ;  now,  disinheriting 

The  daughters  of  Britannia's  kings,  and  branding 

Their  names  as  bastards,  and  now,  crowning  them 

As  queens.    I  see  these  honourable  peers 

With  a  most  swiftly  mutable  conviction. 

Changing  their  faith  /our  Hmea  ufithin  four  reigms. 

BuRLBiea. 
To  England's  laws  yom  4sall  y«uiaelf  a  stnttgeri 
In  its  misfortunes  yon  are  deeply  vened. 
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Mary. 
And  these  llieii  are  my  judges !  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
I  win  he  Joit  to  you,  he  you  the  same. 
*Tto  said  that  your  intentionB  to  the  state 
And  to  your  queen  are  goodj — that  you  are  vigilant, 
Not  to  be  purchased^  indefiitigable. — 
I  will  helieye  it.    You  are  never  swayed 
By  selfish  motives, — nothing,  save  the  queen's 
And  state's  advantage,  ever  governs  you ; 
But  for  that  very  reason,  noble  lord, 
Beware — mistrust  yourself,  lest  the  state's  interest 
Appear  to  you  as  justice. — I  doubt  not 
That  upright  men  sit  with  you  as  my  judges ; 
But  they  are  Protestants  and  zealots  all 
For  England's  weal,— on  me  they  sit  in  judgment, 
On  me  the  queen  of  Scotland  and  a  Papist.— 
**  The  Briton  to  the  Soot  ean  ne'er  be  fust," 
Is  an  old  proverb. — Hence,  since  fh^earliest  tiyaes 
Of  our  first  forefathers,  the  vont  bmth  been, 
That  *gainst  the  Scot  before  u  court  no  Briton, 
No  Scot  against  a  Briton,  may  bear  witness. 
Necessity  hath  framed  this  singular  law. 
But  a  deep  meaning  lurks  in  ancient  customs. 
And  we  must  strictly  revVence  them,  my  lord. 
Nature  hath  cast  these  two  proud  fiery  nations 
Upon  this  plank  amidst  the  ocean ;  she  haith  shared  it 
Unequally,  and  bade  them  struggle  for  it. 
The  small  bed  of  the  Tweed  alone  divides 
Hie  impetuous  spirits ;  often  in  its  waves 
The  blood  of  the  fierce  combatants  hath  mingled ; 
Their  hands  upon  their  swords,  a  thousand  yean 
Have  they,  trim  each  bank,  threatening,  viewed  each  other. 
No  foe  hath  ever  sorely  straitened  Engkuid 
With  whom  the  Scot  as  aid  hath  not  been  joined ; 
No  civil  war  e'er  fired  fair  Scotland's  cities, 
To  which  the  Briton  did  not  bear  the  Aiel, 
And  never  will  this  hatred  be  extinguished, 
Till  one  fraternal  parliament  unite  &em. 
One  sovereign  sceptre  rule  throughout  the  isle.  J.  D.  PIERCEY. 
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(Conttniied  flrom  psffe  ass.) 

On  the  death  of  Rc»llo,  William  Longs  word,  his  son  by  Pope,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  ^  Bayeux,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  Herbert,  the  second  of  that  name,  Count  of  Vermandois,  andnotof  Senlis, 
as  Wace  observes.  It  was  this  Herbert  who  imprisoned  Charles  the  Simple 
in  the  castle  of  Peronne,  where  he  died  after  six  years  of  captivity.  Wace 
thus  describes  the  person  and  character  of  William  Longsword. 

WilUone  Longe  Ksp^e  fti  de  haulte  estature; 

Oros  ta  par  U  eBpaoles,  greOe  par  la  ctudntnre ;  o) 

Gombes  out  kmges  dreltes,  large  la  fordi^ure }  (S) 

ITesteit  nie  aa  char  embrunie  ne  oacnre ; 

Li  tez  (S)  porta  hault,  lange  out  la  cbevelare; 

Ofls  dreits  et  apera  out,  ^  dolce  regardenrei  (4) 

Mes  k  sia  anemiz  aemla  malte  fl^re  h  dure 

Bel  nes  ft  bele  bache  ft  bele  parl^ure 

Para  fa  oome  Jehanz,  (5)  ft  hardiz  aana  meanres 

Kl  aoD  oolp  atendi,  de  aa  yie  n'out  care,  (fi)  Vera,  9071. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  William  Longsword,  the  Bretons 
revolted.     Berengier  and  Alain  thought  this  a  &vourable  opportunity  to 

(1)  Minec  par  la  oeiotore.  (4)  Lea  yaux  droita  ^0^txiB,  et  le  regard  domu 

(S)  La  poitrine  laife.  (ft)  Comxne  un  g^ant.*^ 

(3)  La  t«te.  (6)  Sooci,  aoln. 
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assert  their  iadependence,  and  renounce  the  allegiance  they  were  compeHe^d 
to  pay  to  Rollo.     But  they  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  tiieir  ca«^Ic^ 
razed  to  the  ground.     Alain,  who  commenced  these  hostilities,  was  drivefi 
out  of  Normandy,  and  took  refuge  in  England.     The  Duke  of  Xormauii\ 
confiscated  his  estates.    Berengier  tenders  his  submisuon,  which  is  acceptni 
Wace  next  alludes  to  several  transactions,  which  he  had  heard  of  in  hn 
youth,  but  he  studiously  avoids  guaranteeing  their  correctness.     Ue  s^y^ 
that  he  had  heard  from  the  (jongleurs)  mountebanks,  that  William  haii 
assassinated  Osmont,  torn  out  the  eyes  of  Rioulf,  Earl  of  the  Cotentin,  an.^ 
treacherously   murdered  the   brave    Anquetil.      He    also    appeals   to  thr 
testimony  ot   ^^  Fescam,''  and  some  commentators  have  supposed  this  to  b^ 
the  name  of  an  author,  whose  writings  have  perished,     ft  is  clear  that  ht 
does  not  allude  to  either  of  his  ordinary  guides,  Dudon  of  St.  Quentin  aod 
William  of  Jumieges,  for  they  cannot  possibly  be  intended  by  the  wonJ 
*'  Fescam.'*     But  the  great  probability  is,  that  our  poet  alludes  to  the  towa 
of  Fecamp,  in  which  William  Longsword  frequently  resided,  and  he  mis^ht 
have  learned  some  of  its  local  traditions,  relative  to  the  duke.     It  is  certain, 
that  when  Rioulf  besieged  Rouen,  William  sent  his  mistress  Sprote  to  hi^ 
palace  at  Fecamp,  ad  fiscannicoB  seiis  aulam,  where  she  was  delivered  v( 
Richard  the  First.     Moreover,  we  shall  see  as  we  advance  further,  that  oar 
author  visited  Fecamp,  and  witnessed  the  removal  of  the  tombs  of  Richi&rU 
the  First,  and  Richard  the  Second. 

Rioulf,  Earl  of  the  Cotentin,  now  commenced  open  war  against  the  doke. 
and,  marching  to  Rouen,  laid  siege  to  the  capital  of  Normandr.  Tbs; 
popularity  of  William  was  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb,  though  Wace  does  not 
account  for  it,  but  he  says  that  he  was  abandoned  generally  by  the  people, 
and  by  all  his  barons,  except  three,  whom  he  calls  Hanlet,  Bemart,  and 
Boton.  The  duke  is  totally  dispirited,  and  gives  himself  up  to  despair. 
Boton  plainly  calls  him  a  coward,  (cuariy)  and  Bemart  reproaches luih  with 
equal  severity.  The  blood  of  his  ancestors  is  warmed  by  these  invective?, 
and  he  determines  to  defend  his  ducal  crown  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
Accompanied  by  his  three  faithful  barons,  and  three  hundred  cavaliers,  he 
sallied  out  of  the  gates,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  without  losing  a  man. 
as  Wace  declares.  Rioulf  was  nearly  taken  prisoner,  but  escaped  into  a 
wood,  when  all  further  pursuit  was  abandoned.  Our  author  tells  us  that  tho 
scene  of  this  action  was  called,  in  his  life  time,  ^*Pri  de  la  Batailley^  and  it 
preserved  that  name  long  afterwards.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  meadows  adjoining  the  western  boulevard  of  Rouen  were 
known  by  the  appellation  of  **  Pri  de  la  Bataille,"^ 

No  sooner  was  this  victory  achieved,  than  William  received  the  joyful 
intelligence  that  his  mistress,  Sprote,  had  been  safely  confined  of  a  son,  at 
Fecamp,  who  afterwards  became  duke  Richard  the  First  These  two  events. 
the  defeat  of  Rioulf,  and  the  birth  of  Richard,  seem  to  have  occurred  in  the 
year  933. 

JjOuis  d''Outremer,  or,  Louis  beyond  the  Sea,  son  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
was  so  called,  because  he  lived  in  England,  the  French  barons  refusing  to 
acknowledge  his  title  to  the  throne.  According  to  Wace,  the  king  of 
England  solicits  the  interposition  of  William  to  reseat  the  exiled  prince  on 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  To  this  request  the  Duke  of  Normandy  consents, 
and  our  author  states  that  he  succeeaed  in  this  negotiation,  through  his 
influence  with  Huon,  or  Hugh,  the  most  powerful  of  the  French  nobility. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  authentic  history,  it  does  not  appear  certain  that  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  effected  this  restoration.  The  Norman  historians 
generally,  as  well  as  Wace,  seem  to  be  misled  by  confounding  the  name  of 
William  Duke  of  Normandy,  with  that  of  William,  Archbishop  of  Sens, 
who  was  chiefly  entrusted  in  this  aliair  by  Hugh  the  Great,  of  Paris. 

However,  this  may  be,  the  duke  invited  all  the  French  nobility  to  a  grand 
festival  which  was  held  at  Lions- la- For dt,  distant  seven  leagues  from  Rouen, 
in  the  department  of  Vexin,  in  Normandy.     It  was  here  that  Henry  the  Firs 
died  in  1135.     Among  those  who  were  present  at  these  rejoicings  ^a$ 
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William,  Earl  of  Poitiers,  surnamed  **  Tete  d^Etoupey'  who  succeeded  his 
father  Ebles,  the  second  oif  that  name,  about  the  year  935,  and  died  in  963* 
in  the  abbey  of  Saint- Maixant.  He  falls  in  love  with  the  duke's  sister,  and 
demands  her  hand,  which  leads  to  their  marriage.  In  the  **  Roman  de 
Rou,**  Waoe  calls  her  **  Elbore,*'  but  in  his  **  Chronique  ascendante  des  Dues 
de  Normandte^**  this  princess  is  named  '*  Gerbot"  William  of  Jumieges 
calls  her  *'  Gerloc.'*  Her  true  name,  however,  was  Addle.  She  it  was  who 
sent  her  brother  twelve  monks  from  the  abbey  of  Saint-Cyprien,  to  repeople 
the  monastery  of  Jumieges. 

At  this  time,  Louis  d*Outremer^  now  king  of  France,  under  the  title  of 
LfOuis  the  Fourth,  was  embroiled  with  his  principal  barons,  who  laughed 
his  authority  to  scorn,  razing  his  fortresses,  and  conspiring  to  dethrone  him. 
In  these  difficulties,  he  seeks  the  silianceof  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  called 
by  Wace,  "  HenHs  V Allenutnt^^''  and  known  in  history  as  **  Hewii  VOiseleur^^^ 
or  Henry  the  Fowler.  But  here  our  author  is  in  error,  for  this  Henry  died 
in  936.  In  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  narrative,  the  facts  are  strangely 
distorted,  Wace  having  followed  the  faulty  statement  of  Dudon,  of  St. 
Quentin.  It  is  true  that  William  had  an  interview  with  Otho,  the  successor 
of  Henry,  in  938,  and  that  Louis  d^Outremer  came  to  Rouen  in  942;  but 
these  are  the  only  two  facts  which  at  all  correspond  with  the  accounts  of  the 
Norman  chroniclers,  and  that  of  Wace.  He  says  that  Henry  the  Fowler 
refused  to  neffociate  with  the  kins  of  France,  unless  the  alliance  requested 
was  approved  of,  and  guaranteed  l>y  the  Duke  of  Normandy ;  on  this,  Louis 
d^Outremer  went  to  Rouen  to  consult  with  William,  ana  Henry  sent  an 
ambassador.  Afler  some  interviews,  William  and  Louis  went  personally  to 
the  German  prince,  and  then  the  alliance  was  concluded. 

When  Louis  returned  from  this  journey,  he  received  intelligence  that  his 
queen  was  the  mother  of  a  son.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  the  Fowler, 
and  called  "  Gerberge  of  Saxony."  She  was^  married  in  940.  This  child 
was  bom  at  Laon,  called  by  Wace,  Monleum,  because  the  town  was  built  on 
an  eminence.    Louis  requests  William  to  stand  godfather  to  the  infant,  and 

give  him  the  name  of  **  Lohier.'*  The  duke  consents,  and  this  infant  is 
istorically  known  as  Lothaire,  born  at  Laon,  in  941.  ^ 
William  then  returns  to  Rouen,  where  he  was  received  with  the  loudest 
demonstrations  of  joy  and  applause.  After  a  short  sojourn  in  his  capital, 
he  repaired  to  Jumieges  to  see  if  the  abbey,  which  had  been  formerly 
destroyed  by  Hastain,  had  been  rebuilt.  Tne  abbot  was  named  Martin. 
He  was  one  of  the  monks  who  came  from  St.  Cyprien,  in  Poitiers. 
Mabillon  fixes  their  arrival  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  abbey  in  the  year  940. 
Dudon  of  St.  Quentin  and  William  of  Jumieges,  narrate  the  conversation 
which  passed  between  the  duke  and  the  abbot  m  the  same  manner  as  Wace; 
but  where  our  author  states  that  William  refused  to  partake  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  monks,  he  has  exclusively  followed  Dudon ;  and  in  this 
particular  he  differs  from  William  of  Jumieges,  who  certainly  ought  to  be 
most  depended  on  in  tiie  recitid  of  whatever  events  regarded  his  own 
convent.  And,  moreover,  the  general  traditions  of  the  abbey  accord  with 
his  statement 

Wace  tells  us  that  William  expressed  a  wish  to  the  abbot  to  become  a 
monk,  that  he  might  repent  of  his  numerous  sins,  and  work  out  his  salvation. 
Against  this,  the  holy  man  energetically  protects,  and  says  that  the  duke 
ought  to  wear  no  other  dress  than  that  of  his  father  RoUo.  But  William  is 
resolute,  and  thus  assigns  his  reasons  for  this  singular  determination : 

Dsm  AM,  dist  li  das,  voll  moigne  d^ventr. 

La  yanit^  dn  allele  voU  tote  deflracrpir,  (i) 

U  p^cheiz  ke  fes  si  Toldrole  esp^n^r  (9) 

Quer  horn  ki  vit  en  alMe  ne  se  pot  axtenlr 

De  ptebier*  de  jorer,  de  tricbier,  de  meotir, 

De  boirre,  de  menfiier,  de  ni$er,  (3)  de  meDtir, 

£  d'sltres  mala  asez  par  kei  j*en  creiDS  ptor^  Ten,  S475. 

(1}  Tout abandonner.  (8)  Expier.  (a)  Denier. 
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The  abbot,  however,  remains  inflexible  in  his  objections,  and  the  duke  is 
equally  obstinate.  The  monks  then  offer  William  some  refreslimeDfc,  but 
he  refuses  either  to  eat  or  drink,  and,  shortly  after  this  interview,  be  hi)6 
dangerously  ill,  having  exhausted  bis  strength  by  a  too  rigid  alMtineoce 
from  foo<L  When  reduced  to  this  condition,  William  calls  to  bia  presence 
his  most  attached  barons,  and  communicates  to  them  hie  aiixij»us  dnke  to 
be  admitted  a  monk  into  the  abbey  of  Jumieges.  He  next  entreats  them  to 
acknowledge  Richard  as  his  successor,  and  in  compMaaoe  with  tJbis  request 
they  swear  homage  and  fealty  to  the  young  jMrince.  Wace  then  draws  the 
following  portrait  of  Richard  die  First : 

Richart  sout  en  Daneiz,  en  Normant  parler; 

Li  poll  avelt  anqs  (i)  rona,  le  ris  (2)  apeit  h  dier; 

L*altrtti  Bont  h  11  saen  Men  imndve  ^  doner; 

Une  cfaaxtre  soat  lire,  ft  U  pan  deTiaer^ 

Li  pcre  Tout  bien  fet  dnire  ft  dontriner. 

De  tables  ^  d'eschez  soat  oompaignon  mater; 

Bien  soat  paistre  on  olael  ft  liTier  ft  pewter; 

En  bola  soat  cointcment  (3)  ft  berser  (4)  ft  vener,  (&) 

As  talevas  (6)  se  sout  bien  oouTrtr  ft  moler,  (7) 

Mestre  pM  dartre  want  ft  antra  d*alB  doUer$ 

Talons  soot  remuer  ft  retraire  ft  noxer, 

Saillir  deverz  senestre  ft  trei^t  (8)  tost  geter; 

C*est  nn  oolp  damageux  ki  ne  e'en  seit  garder, 

Mais  I'en  ne  s*i  dait  mie  lougement  demorer.  F«v«.  aiSL 


The  reader  will  have  observed,  with  some  degree  of  astonishment,  in  the 
first  line  of  this  portrait  of  Richard,  the  expression,  "en  SormoRt parlerr 
Many  may  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  text,  or  even  persuade 
themselves  that,  at  a  period  so  near  to  the  establishment  of  the  Northmen  is 
Neustria,  the  **  Normant^'  was  an  idiom  of  the  ancient  language  that  they 
had  brought  from  Scandinavia.  But  this  would  lead  to  a  serious  error, 
which  we  must  endeavour  to  remove.  The  amazing  rapidity  with  which  the 
Northmen  abandoned  their  native  language,  their  modes  of  living,  and  ihe 
religion  of  their  ancestors,  is  a  cui:ious  and  interesting  fact  We  are  not 
aware  that  history  furnishes  a  second  example  of  a  metamorphosis  so  sudden 
and  so  complete  among  a  people  already  possessing  some  of  the  arts  of 
civilization,  and  stamped  with  a  moral  physio^omy  so  marked  and  vivid. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  communication  that  took  place  during  a 
whole  century  with  the  mother-country,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
monument,  any  inscription,  any  writing,  any  tradition,  or  any  belief,  ever 
existed  in  the  province  of  Normandy,  of  pure  Scandinavian  origin.  From 
the  reign  of  the  successor  of  Rollo*  the  French  language  idone  was  spoken 
at  the  ducal  court;  and  that  prince,  in  order  that  his  son,  Richard  the  Firsst, 
might  learn  Danish,  was  obliged  to  send  him  to  Bayeux,  where  the  langua^o 
of  the  conquering  nation  still  prevailed  over  that  of  the  conquered.  Thvi 
circumstance,  recorded  by  Dudon  of  St.  Quentin^  book  fourth,  page  lU, 
and  also  noticed  by  Benoit  de  Sainte-More,  in  his  **  Histoire  des  Dmcsde 
Normandie^^^  accounts  for  so  many  words  of  Danish  origin  still  subsisting  in 
lower  Normandy,  and  particularly  in  the  environs  of  Bayeux,  while  scarcely 
a  trace  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  province. 

It  is  then  certain,  that  when  Wace  tells  us  that  Richard  could  speak 
**  Normant,"  we  must  understand  this  word  to  mean  "  la  langue  mrnani:,'^ 
the  '*  romance  language,''  or  tlie  dialect  of  the  ancient  poets,  or  trouvercs,  of 
Normandy.  Our  aumor  himself  had  good  right  to  claim  this  honour  for 
his  countrymen,  he  himself  composing  m  this  idiom,  and  on  account  of  tbi 
great  favour  shown  to  this  race  of  baras  by  their  dukes,  particularly  Henry 
the  First,  and  Richard,  C(Bur-de-Lion,  the  latter  of  whom  courted  the  Diu>eb 
with  eminent  success.  The  encouragement  that  the  trouveres  received  in 
Normandy  contrasts  strongly  with  the  neglect  they  received  from  the  kin^ 


(1)  Aussi.       (2)  Le  visare.       (s)  Habllement.       (4)  nrer  de  Pare.       (5)  Chai 
(0)  A  sort  of  buckler.    The  expression  **  se  talevasser/'  is  stiU  used,  in  some  parts  of  Tpper 
Normandy,  to  express  the  action  of  persons  who  thmst  against  each  otber  with  violence.    *'  Tu^c- 
Tasaer"  literally  means,  to  push  buckler  against  buckler. 

(7)  S*efforcer.  (8)  EspAce  da  firoadc. 
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of  Fraaee  ftt  Hut  pctiod,  not^no  of  thetr  cotewj^omiy  mooaicltt  giving  them 
tlieleaat  palronage.  It  is  probable  that  the  cxpressiaB  **  Normant,"  applied 
to  tile  roiance  laaguage,  took  ks  origin  in  Eagland,  whese,  afler  the 
cmquoBl,  it  is  natuni  to  suppose  that  the  victorious  party  woold  introduce^ 
tbeir  Ikvourite  bailadb. 

The  next  eveat  to  whieh  Wace  slightly  alludes  is  the  civil  war  thai  broke 
out  at  this  period  in  Denmaxk^  Sueaoii  kaving  rev(^bed  against  his  father, 
Heroultt'the  raigniag  king.  The  old  monarch  is  forced  to  quit  the  country, 
and  se^  a  refage  in  Normandy.  M.  Depping,  in  his  "  His^eire  dea 
EsBpSdHimu  ItHanHnm  dm  N^mnands^''  vol.  ik  pagies  169  and  d0a^  discredits 
the  whole  of  this  narrative,  and  it  is,  moreover,  certain  that  Suenon  was  not 
bom  at  the  date  fixed  upon  by  the  Nornanc  chroniclers,  as  the  period  of  his 
revolt  agaoist  his  Either. 

We  BOW  ecme  to  those  tramactions  whicl^  terminated  in  the  death  of 
William  Longsword.  Herloin,  the  second  of  lihat  name,  £arl  of  Ponthieu 
and  Moatreuil,  succeeded  his  fiUher  Helgaud,  also  the  second  of  his  name, 
in  996.  He  was  brotber-in-Uw  of  William,  by  his  marriage  with  Alix  de 
Vermaadois,  eldest  sister  of  the  Duchess  Leutgaide.  He  had  an  enemv  in 
Arnoul  the  First,  sumaned  the  Old,  Earl  of  Flanders,  who  succeeded  his 
liather,  BaMwitt  the  Second,  about  the  year  918^  and  who  died  on  the  27th 
March,  966.  This  Amoui  seixed  oa  the  casUeof  Montreail,  in  Picardy, 
Bear  the  river  Canche,  distant  eijght  leagues  from  Boub^gne^  Herloin  was 
not  able  to  recover  this  fortress  from  his  powerful  oppoaent  with  his  own 
forces,  and  applied  for  assistance  to  Hugh  the  Great,  Duke  of  Paris,  whose 
name  we  have  already  mentioned.  Here  he  met  a  reftisal,  Arnoul  being  the 
friend  of  Hugh,  who,  however,  told  Herioin^  that  he  ^ould  not  take  any 
offence,  if  he  could  get  aid  fVom  some  other  auarter.  On  this  he  applied  to 
the  king  of  France,  then  Louis  d^Outremer,  trom  whom  he  received  exactly 
the  same  answer.  Thus  disappointed,  he  next  solicited  the  protection  of 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  who,  compassionating  his  misfortunes,  summoned 
his  chiefs  toother,  ana  they  resolved  to  lay  siege  to  M ontreml. 

The  Flemings  determine  to  resist  the  army  of  WHliam,  but  the  contest  is 
short  and  decisive.  The  duke  harangues  the  ^*  Cotentinois,"  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  still  called  the  Cotentin ;  he  complimente  them  on  their 
valour,  and  pronounces  them  the  bravest  of  his  sabiects.  To  them  he 
assigns  the  post  of  honour,  and  leads  them  to  the  assault  Eager  to  deserve 
the  praise  conferred  on  them,  they  rushed  on  the  enemy  with  irresistible 
impetuosity,  and  got  full  possession  of  the  towa  and  the  castle.  William 
generously  offers  to  restore  Motitreuil  to  Herloin  without  any  indemnification, 
but  Herloin,  with  equal  Hberalitr,  reinses  to  accept,  and  begs  the  duke  to 
retain  it  for  himself,  saying  that  be  is  too  feeble  to  defend  it  with  his  own 
troops.  But  the  Norman  prince  insists  on  eiving  back  the  place,  and 
promises  to  come  again  to  his  succour,  should  the  Flemings  venture  to 
attack  him.  He  strengthens  the  fortification,  builds  a  higher  wall,  and 
widens  and  deepens  the  ditch,  and  erects,  what  Wace  calls,  ''  De  pel  d 
hSrichon^y  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  **  chevaux  de  frise^'*  After 
performing  these  friendly  offices,  the  duke  returns  to  Normandy,  and  repeats 
his  wish  to  become  a  monk,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Jumieges  \ 
but  his  barons  still  refuse  their  consent. 

Arnoul,  Earl  of  Flanders,  breathed  vengeaaee  against  William  for  having 
aided  Herloin  in  the  recovery  of  the  castle  of  Montreuil,  but  being  aware 
that  he  could  not  satiate  his  f\iry  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  he  contrived  a 
scheme  for  his  assassination.  He  sent  deputies  to  Rouen  to  solicit  a  treaty 
of  perpetual  peace,  and  requested  the  duke  to  meet  him  at  Amiens,  there  to 
settle  the  terms,  pretending  that  he  was  unable  to  travel  on  account  of  the 
gout,  for  so  we  translate  the  expression  of  Wace,  which  is  •' poacre,"  an 
evident  corruption  of  the  Latin  word  *'  podagra^"  which  signifies  the  goat. 
To  this  request  the  unsuspicious  William  consents,  and  repairs  to  the  place 
appointed ;  but  on  his  arrival,  he  receives  a  message  from  Arnoul  that  he  ia 
at  Peqtiigny,  a  small  town  on  the  river  Somme,  distant  three  leagues  from 
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Amiens.  In  the  middle  of  this  river  was  a  small  island,  and  tkitlier  the 
treacherous  Fleming  decoyed  the  open-hearted  Norman.  He  had  aelected 
four  of  his  companions  to  perpetrate  the  meditated  morder,  wImmb  Ware 
calls  Rioulf,  Robert,  Henris,  and  Fauces.  Dndon  and  William  of  Jiunieges, 
however,  give  different  names  to  the  accomplices  of  Amoul.  The  former 
styles  them  thus:  Eirieus,  Balzoque^  Rotbertus  atque  RiduMu  perfidi:  the 
latter,  Henricus,  necnon  Balzo,  Bobeirhu  quoqne^  aique  Ruhtmu.  Waoe  abo 
diifers  from  his  two  usual  guides  in  another  particular;  for  lie  says  tliat  this 
Rioulf  was  the  same  who  had  been  defeated  by  William  before  Rooen.  ai 
already  narrated,  and  that  Fauces  was  his  nephew ;  but  neither  of  the  old 
chroniclers  say  a  svllable  on  this  head. 

William  landed  on  the  small  island,  accompanied  by  twelve  of  bks 
attendants.  He  was  there  received  by  Amoul,  who  personally  b^[g«d  the 
treaty  of  perpetual  peace,  which  William  granted.  He  then  made  the  raoet 
solemn  protestations  of  fidelity  and  honour,  after  which  he  took  his  leave. 
William  was  about  to  embark  in  another  boat,  when  Fauces  ran  down  to 
the  shore,  and  pretending  that  he  had  some  important  intelligeace  to 
communicate  privately,  induced  the  duke  to  remain  alone,  after  desiria^ 
that  the  boat  might  shortly  return  for  him.  No  sooner  were  his  attendaati 
departed,  than  Fauces  came  behind  him,  and  raising  a  naked  sword  vhich 
he  had  concealed  under  his  mantle,  clove  the  duke*B  head  in  twain.  The 
other  three  then  struck  at  him,  and  he  died  without  uttering*  a  word,  as 
Wace  thus  describes  the  closing  scene. 

Alul  kel  fdooiel  Dex!  porkel  retoroa! 
Fauces  leva  Tesp^e  ke  boe  sex  peatuc  (I)  porta, 
*U$i  I'en  dona  en  chief  ke  tot  I'escenrela ; 
U  nitres  treis  ftrlrent,  h  U  Dos  tresbacha. 
Qoant  il  Torent  odz  si  ke  mot  ne  sona.  (S) 
Artre  (3)  8*en  al^nt,  et  Sraonf  se  hasta; 
Btt  lor  bastel  (4)  entraent,  tl  passerent  dda. 

This  assassination  took  place  on  the  20th  of  December,  943,  according  to 
Dudon  of  St  Quentin;  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  according  to 
William  of  Jumieges ;  and  on  the  18th  of  December,  942,  according  to  the 
second  epitaph  on  the  duke's  tomb.  Frodoard,  a  contemporary  historiaa, 
appears  to  decide  the  question  in  favour  of  the  two  Norman  chroniclers. 

The  body  of  William  is  recovered  by  his  followers,  who  carry  it  to  Rouen, 
where  it  is  interred  in  the  cathedral. 

Our  next  notice  of  the  Roman  de  Rou  will  treat  of  the  ducal  reign  of 
Richard  the  First,  son  of  William  Longsword,  and  his  mistress,  Sprote. 

(1)  Ses  haMts  famls  de  peanx,  on  see  habits  de  bonflle. 
(9)  De  BQite  qn'il  ne  sonna  mcyt  (8)  Sn  anitee.  (4) 
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I  HAVE  often  visited  theHougue-Bie,  at  various  hours,  and  in  various  seasons, 
and  I  have  never  derived  so  much  pleasure  there, — ^my  mind  has  there  never 
rebounded  with  more  joy,  than  during  a  still  summer's  evening,  when  the 
sky  was  pure  and  serene,  when  the  winds  had  ceased  to  blow,  and  the 
gentle  zephyrs  were  scarcely  felt  1  have  beheld  scenes  in  other  lands  more 
grand,  and  of  more  ''solemn  loveliness,'^  but  that  does  not  diminish  the 
pleasure  which  I  feel  in  beautiftd  scenery  of  a  less  character;  for,  a  loveot 
**  nature's  charms"  is  a  growing  passion,  which  is  always  g^tified  in  their 
presence,  though  varying  in  degree  and  intensity.  I  am  persuaded  that 
much  of  the  happiness  of  human  life  would  be  alleviated  and  lessened,  if  a 
proper  spirit  were  cultivated,  and  a  disposition  to  seize  on  those  quiet  and 
ennobling  enjo;^ments  which  scenes  in  nature  afford ;  some  of  which  at  times 
leem  to  proclaim  with  an  audible  silence,  that  man  should  be  happy. 
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*'  There  are  momenta  which  are  worth  years,*'  says  Wordsworth ;  and  with 
how  much  truth  ;  and  how  many  of  those  moments  will  not  the  beauties  of 
nature  afford  us.     We  shall,  after  a  slight,  but  proper  experience  find, 

Tliat  pleasure  Is  spread  throngli  the  earth 
In  stray  gifts  to  be  claimed  by  whoever  shall  find. 
And  a  ridi  loring  kindness,  redundantly  kind. 
Mores  all  nature  to  gladness  and  mirth. 

There  is  something  in  beautiful  scenery  which  speaks  to  the  heart, 
something  congenial  to  its  nature  and  to  that  of  the  souf;  the  spirit  of  peace 
breathes  around,  and  angrv  passions  fly.  We  forget  the  past  and  even  the 
present ;  we  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  we  partake  of  the  universal  calm 
in  which  nature  is  enveloped.  No  images  but  those  of  peace  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  ;  no  other  ideas,  but  those  of  happiness.  From  the 
top  of  the  tower  on  the  Hougue-Bie,  on  a  still  summer's  evening,  every 
cottage  and  every  hut  appear  to  be  the  abodes  of  bliss,  for 

llie  smoke  ascends 
To  heaven  as  Uiphtly  from  the  cottage  hearth 
As  from  the  haugh^  palace  j 

we  cannot  conceive  that  misery  can  dwell  in  spots  which  nature  has  rendered 
80  beautiful ;  for  the  cottage,  however  humble,  harmonizes  with  the  scene ; 
the  old  walls,  the  small  old-fashioned  windows,  the  dark  brown  thatch-— all 
these  embosomed  in  the  midst  of  trees,  of  varied  hues  of  green;  fields 
occasionally  presenting  themselves  with  much  coyness,  as  if  not  desirous  to 
be  seen ;  the  road  meandering  in  the  midst,  losing  itself  for  a  while,  and 
a^ain  re-appearing  in  the  distance  to  lose  itself  once  more  %  the  steeples  of 
different  parish  churches,  pointins^  to  heaven — all  this  affords  a  view  at  once 
delightful  and  attractive.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  statel}r  and  romantic 
castle  of  Mont  Orgueil,  reposing  after  ages  of  turbulence,  rises  before  us, 
and  the  French  shore  is  separated  from  the  island  and  the  castle  by  the  sea, 
here  appearing,  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  as  a  '*  wide  expanding  river.'* 
for  the  distance  from  shore  to  shore  is  only  fourteen  miles.  'You  may 
perceive  the  sandy  hills  of  France  bounding  the  view,  and  the  smoke  rising 
there,  either  from  the  houses  or  the  fields,  and  a  few  white  sails  of  boats  on 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  sea. 

The  Hougue-Bie  consists  of  a  great  artificial  heap  of  earth  raised  in  a 
conical  shape ;  and,  on  the  top  of  this  mound  is,  what  is  called,  the  tower, 
which  was  formerly  a  catholic  chapel.  It  is  a  fine  object  from  a  distance, 
for  it  peers  above  the  lofly  trees  surrounding  the  base  of  the  mound,  and  is, 
in  some  parts,  nearly  to  the  top,  embraced  by  luxuriant  ivy.  The  Hougue- 
Bie  has  its  fable  and  its  history,  to  which  I  snail  now  allude.  It  is  said,  that 
anciently  a  huge  serpent,  which  infested  principally  the  marsh  at  St.  I^urens, 
occasioned  many  damages  in  the  island,  and  frequently  wounded  the  people. 
The  Sei^eur  de  Hambye,  on  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Normandy,  hearing 
of  this  circumstance,  was  moved  with  a  desire  of  acquiring  fame  and  glory, 
by  attacking  and  destroyinr  this  enemy — ^the  terror  of  the  inhabitants.  He, 
accordingly,  came  over  wim  a  single  attendant,  and  succeeded  in  killing  the 
serpent.  But  the  servant,  jealous  of  the  renown  which  his  master  would 
obtain  in  his  country  by  this  feat,  and  wishing  to  reap  all  the  credit  for 
himself,  murdered  the  seigneur,  buried  his  body,  and  returned  to  France. 
There  must  have  existed  but  very  little  communication  at  that  time  between 
Jersey  and  the  neighbouring  shores,  for  this  servant  persuaded  his  mistress 
that  her  husband  had  been  killed  by  the  serpent,  which  he,  inspired  by  a 
keen  desire  of  revenging  his  master's  death,  succeeded  in  slaying;  and  that 
the  last  expressed  will  of  the  lord  was,  that  his  lady  should  espouse  so 
faithful  a  servant ;  which  she,  from  the  love  which  she  bore  to  her  deceased 
husband,  scrupled  not  to  obey.  But  to  the  guilty  mind  there  can  be  no  rest — 
no  happiness.  Even  in  his  sleep  the  new  lord  was  agitated  and  disturbed, 
and  would  oflen  exclaim,  *'Oh  f  miserable  man  that  I  am — to  have  murdered 
my  master/*  She  frequently  informed  him  of  the  subject  of  his  dreams ; 
but,  as  these  continued,  she  suspected  he  was  not  altogether  innocent ;  she 
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oommuiiicated  her  fears  to  h^r  friends ;  the  man  was  tried  at  cmirt»  and 
found  g^lty  of  nrarder.  In  remembrance  of  her  former  lord,  she  caused  a 
circular  tomb  or  heap  of  earth  to  be  raised  on  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
killed,  and  which  could  be  seen  from  the  estate  de  Uambye.  This  tumulns 
was  called  Hougue-Bye  or  Hougue-Hambye,  from  two  words,  the  Uougue 
meanin|f  the  tomb,  and  the  other  the  name  of  the  deceased  lord «— thus 
signifying  **  the  tomb  of  de  Hambye/*  Whatever  appears  fictitious  in  this 
storv  may  be  left  unnoticed;  but  it  would  seem  v^y  probable  that  this 
tomb  was  raised,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  borrowea  from  the  Cdts,  over 
the  body,  or  in  memory,  of  a  Seigneur  de  Hambye— nio  doabt  a  great  nan 
in  his  cmy,  though  unknown  in  ours.*  "The  chieft  of  other  timea 
departed,**  sings  Ossian.  '*  They  are  cone  witiiout  their  fame.  The  i 
of  future  years  shall  pass  away.  Another  race  shall  arise.  The  people  aie 
like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  like  the  leaves  of  woody  Morven,  thev  pa* 
awav  in  the  rustling  blast,  and  the  leaves  lift  their  green  heads  on  higB.** 

Ideas  of  religion  have  mainly  contributed  towards  the  care,  the  regard, 
and  the  respect,  which  nations  have  paid  to  the  dead.  The  belief  which  has 
been  entertained  of  the  immortality  or  duration  of  the  soul,  the  meaas 
whereby  its  existence  could  be  prolonged  in  a  fiiture  state,  and  whereby  its 
future  happiness  could  be  attained,  have  had  a  powerfol  inflaenee-  in  direrang 
attention  to  the  dead.  In  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  the  monuments  for  the  dead 
surpassed  in  expense,  in  greatness,  in  grandeur,  those  for  the  irvinff,  if  we 
except  the  temples  of  the  gods,  or  iM  jialaces  of  the  kings.  With  the 
exception  of  these,  the  ruins  of  no  habitations  are  fenad ;  they  have  ali  been 
swept  away  "  with  the  besom  of  destruction.^*  Not  so  the  sepulchres  of 
the  dead.  The  massive,  the  mifhty  pyramids,  whi(^  have  endured,  whik 
nations  and  kingdoms  have  passed  away,  which  appear  erected  fer  an  dbermtj, 
and  have  always  been  numbered  among  the  wonders  of  the  world,  veiea 
sepulchre  of  some  of  the  kisffs.  Others  of  these  sovereigns  had  aepakiwes 
in  the  reeks,  cut  out  and  finished  at  an  enormous  expense.  There  were  kag 
passages,  intersected  by  deep  pits,  leading  to  several  rooms^  to  be  ti  averse* 
before  reachiaff  die  funeral  apartment  in  which  was  deposited  the  roy^ 
corpse  in  a  splendid  sarcophagus,  around  which^  and  on  the  walla  of  the 
room,  was  much  writing  in  hieroglyphic  characters,  containing,  no  doidit, 
a  histoinr  of  the  deceased  prince.  'Hie  entrance*  to  diese  caves  was  daageraiis 
and  difficult  of  access  %  and  the  bodies  of  the  Pharaohs  have  rested  in  peace 
for  three  thousand  years,  till,  in  these  times  of  degeneracy  and  spolialiDn, 
tiieir  silense  has  been  disturbed,  and  the  hand  of  violence  has  seised  upon, 
and  taken  possession  of,  the  royal  sarcoj^agus  and  corpses ;  and  the  body  «f 
king  Amenophis  the  Second,  and  his  oriental  alabaster  sarcophagus  were 
removed  by  fielxoni,  and  are  now  in  the  British  mu8«im--objects  of  pofalie 
curiosity.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  always  embalmed  in  Egypt,  sad 
those  ot  the  people  deposited  in  catacombs.  All  this  care  bestowed  upoa 
their  dead,  arose  from  a  belief  that  the  existence  of  the  soul  depended  upsa 
the  duration  and  -preservation  of  the  body :  and,  therefore,  that  if  their 
bodies  coold  be  preserved  eternally,  an  eternity  of  existence  awaited  their 
sonls. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  although  they  often  burned  their  dead 
on  the  funeral  pyre,  there  was  a  general  opinion  that  the  soul  was  unhappy 
and  tormented  m  Hades,  till  some  friendly  hand  threw  eartii  on  the  desd 
body,  or  raised  a  tomb  or  tumulus,  i.  e.  a  heap  of  earth,  over  it,  or  in 
memory  of  it    In  the  ^neid,  we  find  iEneas  raising  a  tumtdus  or  barrow  to 

Polydorus, 

Eigo  inattununuB  Poljnioro  fimaa,  el  ingeas 

Acrgeritur  tonxttlo  teUus.  J^^>  3.    r.  is. 

and  the  reason  why  that  particular  care  should  be  bestowed  on  the  dead,  ve 

learn  from  the  words  of  the  virgin  in  Hades  to  ^neas, 

Itoc  omidB,  qnasn  oernis,  inops  inhnmataique  tnxfNi  est: 
Poctitor  ille  Charon :   hi,  quos  vehtt  unda,  sepolti. 

*  Thare  wm  a  Seigneur  de  Hambie,  who  accompanied  Robert,  Duke  of  Kurmaadjr,  to  the  Holy 
Ljind,  who  was  doubtless  of  the  same  HmWy,  and  from  the  same  estate,  as  the  one  who  wts  bvriei 
in  Jersey. 
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N«c  ripas  datar  lion«ndM>  ncc  caiioa  flnente 

Transportare  prl&s,  qiUUn  9eMbu»  oua  quih'uni. 

Centam  emmt  annos,  ToUtmtqve  h»c  ntorm  dretim : 

Tom  dmvia  •dmistl  ttagna  esopteta  nvtaniit.  i«6. 0;    «.  391. 

and  the  son  of  pious  Anchises,  meetiag  with  the  unhappy  shade  or  spirit  of 

Palinurus,  consoled  him  thus : 

Tn  Styglas  lohumatns  aquu  amnemque  Bevemm 

Bvinenidimi  aq;»lcies }  r^omye  iojnssus  adibis  I 

Derine  fJKta  deAm  fleet!  spenure  preeando. 

S«d  cape  diet*  nemor,  durl  solatia  caste  -. 

Nam  tua  flnlttml,  long^  lat^ue  per  urbas 

Fkodigna  aeti  cKlatttbos,  oasa  plabimt, 

■t  stahiemi  tumuhan,  et  tumolo  ■damaia  mittent.  LU,  6.    v.  SSI. 

The  Celts  or  forefiEtthers,  whose  ideas  of  disembodied  spirits  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  also  raised  tumuli  over  the 
dead.  There  were  two  particular  kinds  of  tombs  among  the  Celts — the 
barrow  and  the  cairn,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Brittany,  the  lalgal.  The  former 
was  composed  principally  of  earth  raised  iti  a  conical  heap,  and  the  latter 
of  laree  pebbles  aUo  raised  in  a  conical  form.  Of  the  latter  there  are 
several  in  Scotland,  and  one  between  Westmoreland  and  Cumber- 
land, called  Dunmail  Raise,  supposed  to  be  over  the  body  of  Dunmail, 
a  petty  king  of  Cumbria.  It  was  usual,  in  those  early  times,  as  a  token 
oi  respect  and  of  sorrow  for  their  death,  for  each  person  passing  by, 
to  throw  a  pebble  on  the  heap  over  the  corpses  of  illustrious  dead.  Many 
walls  have  been  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairns  with  some  of  the  pebbles 
of  which  they  were  composed. 

In  Jersey,  1  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  cairns ;  at  least  I  have  found 
none,  and  heard  of  none  $  but  there  are  barrows  which  are  here  called 
Hou^ues.  Barrows  were  seldom  so  elevated  as  the  Hougue-Bie,  which  is  not 
Celtic,  but  they  were  usually  from  six  to  thirty  feet  high.  There  are  in  the 
Channel  Islands  other  Celtic  monuments — appertaining  to  the  religion  of  the 
Druids,  which  it  is  foreign  to  my  subject  to  enumerate.  Besides  these,  there 
are  traces  of  superstitious  ideas,  similar  to  those  in  lower  Brittany,  drawn 
from  the  same  Celtic  source.  I  would  simply  notice  the  existing  tradition  of 
the  former  existence  in  Jersey,  oifaiteaux  or  diminutive  fairies,  which  are  of 
the  same  family  as  the  Poulpiq^uete  of  lower  Britanny — a  people  of  a  very 
short  stature, very  strong,ana  friendly  to  man.  Their  wives,callea  Boudiquets, 
were  also  very  short,  but  they  were  very  fine  women.  In  Brittany,  the 
traditions  concerning  the  Celtic  mytholo^  are  closely  connected  with  their 
monuments ;  in  Jersey  they  are  not ;  which  is,  perhaps,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
great  change  which  the  conauest  of  the  island  by  the  Normans,  and  the 
march  of  time,  have  producea  in  the  ideas  of  the  people ;  which,  in  Iqwer 
Brittany,  from  their  peculiar  isolated  situation,  has  not  taken  place  in  the 
same  degree.  For,  in  that  country,  even  the  Celtic  language  is  stul  spoken — 
it  is  their  national  tongue;  and  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  people  of 
Armorica  are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  variety.  At  the  distance  of^about 
a  c|uarter  of  a  league  from  the  village  of  St.  Nolf,  is  a  barrow,  which,  it  is 
said,  was  in  times  past,  a  palace  of  the  Poulpiquets,  who,  singularly  enough, 
had  burrows  in  it  like  rabbits.  In  the  village  of  Coet-bihan,  is  a  monument 
consisting  of  four  barrows,  placed,  as  it  were,  at  the  four  angles  of  a  square, 
and  whose  bases,  within  the  square,  adjoin  each  other.  This  monument  is 
called  the  ''  Chateau  des  PmUpunumts  or  pQulpiquets,^'  This  people  were  a 
more  gentle  and  amiable  class  tiian  the  Daoine  Shi,  or  '*  men  of  peace  of 
Scotland,**  so  called,  not  from  auy  thing  peaceful  about  them,  but  from  the 
fears  of  the  people,  who  durst  not  offcndthem  in  any  thing,  not  even  in  name. 
Whenever  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  St.  Nolf  had  lost  any  thing, 
they  went  to  the  palace  or  residence  of  the  dwarfish  fairies,  and  said, 
**  Poulpiquets,  I  have  lost  such  an  object."  Their  prayer  was  heard  by  the 
good-natured  people,  and  the  next  morning  the  lost  Articles  were  found  at 
the  door  of  the  owner*s  house.  I  am  not  sure  if  this  was  the  case  in  Jersey  ^ 
but,  usually,  whenever  any  of  our  forefathers  or  forcmothers  lefl  any  thing 
undone  before  retiring  to  rest,  which  they  were  very  anxious  to  see  accom- 
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plished,  a  kind-hearted  fairy  would  finish  it  during  the  darkness  of  ni^ht* 
and  the  good  people  of  the  uouse  found  it  all  ready  and  completed  on  the 
morrow  when  they  arose ;  so  they  could  tell,  with  gratitude  to  the  £ury. 

How  in  one  nig'ht,  ere  glympse  of  morn. 
His  shadowy  flail  had  threshed  the  oon 
That  ten  day-laboorers  could  not  end. 

The  fairies  of  Brittany,  as  those  of  England,  were  fond  of  dancing  ;  but  it 
was  around  the  consecrated  stones,  or  the  monuments  of  the  Druids ;  and 
according  to  a  tradition,  in  the  Morbihan,  and  other  parts  of  Brittany,  if 
they  saw  any  human  being,  while  engaged  in  their  moonlight  dance,  they 
seized  upon  them  by  the  hand  and  compelled  them  to  join  in  their  roundekj, 
but  left  them  quite  exhausted  when  they  ceased  their  hold.      We  hen 
perceive  how  their  popular  superstitions  were  connected  with  the  Celtic 
religion,  or  with  its  monuments.     In  Jersey,  as  I  remarked,  the  traditi<»i 
differs  a  little  on  this  point,  but  our  faiteanx  had  much  to  do  with  the  building 
of  Christian  churches,  for  it  was  by  the  fairies  that  the  stones,  required  for 
the  erection  of  St  Brclade's  church,  are  said  to  have  been  carried  over  the 
hills  to  the  precise  spot  required.     This  may  lead  to  an  observation,  well 
supported  by  facts,  that  one  effectual  though  slow  method  which  was  adopted 
to  supplant  the  religion  of  the  Druids  by  Christianity,  was  the  building  of 
Christian  churches  near  thd  spots  rendered  sacred  by  the  old  religion,  and 
gradually  to  wean  away  the  hearts  of  men  from  the  one  to  the  other.    This 
the  Celtic  fairy  gives  her  assistance  to  the  building  of  a  church,   in  St 
Brelade's,  for  a  religion  which  must  overthrow  her  own,  or  to  which  she 
must  conform;  one  of  the  country  parochial  churches,  in  Guernsey,  theC&tel, 
is  built  near  a  Druid^s  altar,  which  lies  in  the  church- yard ;  in  the  Morbihan, 
is  an  old  chapel,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  **  manor  of  the  Foulpiquans,"*  and  the 
cathedral  of  r^antes  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  the  Druids  dedicated 
to  their  god  Bouljanus. 

I  hope  to  be  excused  for  my  digression  concerning  fairies,  which  has 
imperceptibly  resulted  from  my  subject  *,  but  they  are  a  people  for  whom  the 
lively  imagination  feels  a  strong  regard :  indeea,  "  the  fairies,"  says  traly 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  **  as  received  into  the  popular  creed  and  described  by  tlie 
poets  who  have  made  use  of  them  as  imagery,  are  among  the  most  pleasing 
le^cies  of  fimcy."  The  character  which  Sir  Walter  gives  to  the  southern, 
coincides  with  the  traditions  here  of  the  Jersey  fairies.  I  shall  quote  his 
words.  "  The  amusements  of  the  southern  fairies  were  light  and  sportive: 
their  resentments  were  satisfied  with  pinching  or  scratching  the  oojects  of 
their  displeasure;  their  nicety  was  extreme  concerning  any  coarseness  or 
negligence  which  could  offend  their  delicacy  ;  and  I  cannot  aiscem,  except 
perhaps  from  the  insinuations  of  some  scrupulous  divines,  that  they  wen 
vassals  to,  or  in  close  alliance  with,  the  infernals." 

Let  us  remember,  with  some  satisfaction,  alacrity,  and  glee,  concerning 
our  own  fairies,  that 

At  mornioir  and  at  evening  both. 

They  merry  were  and  glad, 
So  little  care  of  sleep  and  sloth 

Those  pretty  ladies  had. 
When  Tom  came  home  from  labour, 

Or  Cis  to  milking  rose. 
Then  merrily,  merrily,  went  their  tabor. 

And  merrily  went  their  toes." 

I  do  not  know  that  we  can  adopt  the  two  next  verses  as  entirely  applicable 
to  our  own  fairies,  though  in  some  measure  we  may  ;  but  I  must  add  them. 

*'  witness,  those  rings  and  roundelays 

Of  theirs  which  yet  remain, 
Were  footed,  in  qneen  Mary's  days, 

On  many  a  grassy  plain ; 
Bat  since  of  late  Elisabeth, 

And  later  James  came  in, 
They  never  danced  on  any  heath, 

As  when  the  time  hath  bin. 
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By  wbicb  we  note,  the  fairtei 

Were  of  the  old  profeesioD, 
Their  songs  were  Ave  Maries, 

Their  dances  were  procession. 
Bat  now,  alas  I  ther  all  are  dead. 

Or  g^ne  beyond  the  seas} 
Or  farther  for  religion  fled. 

Or  else  they  take  tiieir  ease. 


But  I  must  conclude  this  article,  though  I  confess,  that,  to  part  from  so 
goodly  a  company,  I  feel  rather  loath.  L.  Q. 
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Thb  detention  in  Castle  Cornet  of  Peter  de  Beauvoir,  James  de  Havilland, 
and  Peter  Carey,  who  had  been  perlidiously  betrayed  into  the  power  of 
Sir  Peter  Osborne,  as  stated  in  our  October  number,  excited  great  uneasiness 
and  consternation  throughout  the  island.  Of  this  event  we  possess  a  full 
and  circumstantial  account,  and,  though  most  of  the  particulars  have  already 
appeared  in  print ;  yet  we  are  not  aware  that  they  have  yet  been  so  copiously 
and  minutely  reported  as  they  deserve.  We  have,  therefore,  determined  to 
give  the  statement  of  the  captivity  of  these  three  gentlemen  at  length,  and 
though  this  may  be  the  reverse  of  novelty  to  some  of  our  Guernsey  readers, 
we  crave  their  indulgence  for  the  sake  of  our  English  subscribers,  among 
many  of  whom  we  can  with  truth  affirm  that  these  **  Historical  Notices*' 
have  excited  the  liveliest  interest,  as  they  have  discovered  to  their  astonish- 
ment that  the  Channel  Islands  are  something  more  respectable  than  mere 
rocks. 

On  Saturday,  the  Slst  October,  1643,  about  ten  o*clock  in  the  morning. 
Captain  Bowaen  arrived  in  Guernsey  roads  with  his  vessel,  and  having 
dropped  his  anchor,  he  sent  his  boat  into  Fermain  bay,  manned  by  ten  or 
twelve  of  his  sailors,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  and  other  persons  drawn  to  the  spot  from 
curiosity.  The  coxswain  of  the  boat  presented  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  by  Captain 
Bowden,  who  requested  them  to  come  on  board  his  ship  to  confer  with  him 
on  different  affairs  which  concerned  the  piiblic  welfare,  as  he  was  instructed 
to  do  by  the  orders  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  governor,  Bowden  pre» 
tending  that  he  was  too  ill  to  come  on  shore.  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  sent  Captain  Thomas  Sippins  on  board  Captain 
Bowden*s  ship  to  receive  information  concerning  the  state  of  England,  and 
also  to  desire  him  to  capture  a  vessel  which  had  arrived  from  Weymouth  on 
Wednesday,  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  laden  with  stores  for  the  victualling 
of  the  castle,  and  which  was  then  anchored  near  Brehon,  out  of  reach  of  the 
land  batteries.  Captain  Sippins,  accordingly  went  on  board  the  Bramble, 
when  Bowden  told  tiim  that  ne  was  his  prisoner.  Fif^en  days  before,  this 
traitor  had  quitted  Guernsey,  holding  his  commission  from  the  Parlia- 
ment, when  he  proceeded  to  Dartmouth.  There  he  had  an  interview  with 
Prince  Maurice,  and  attached  himself  to  the  king's  party,  on  which  occasion 
he  promised  to  return  to  Guernsey  and  surprize  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  the  Parliamentary  Commissioness  by  stratagem.  When  Bowden  saw 
that  his  intended  victims  were  not  disposed  to  accept  his  invitation,  he  sent 
his  boat  a  second  time  to  Fermain  Biay,  manned  as  before,  and  with  the 
same  coxswain,  who  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
where  Monsieur  des  Granges  and  Peter  Carey  were  at  dinner,  and  he  deliver- 
ed a  second  letter,  in  which  he  most  urgently  required  their  presence  to 
deliberate  on  the  afiairs  to  which  he  had  alluded  in  the  first  As  to  the 
king's  vessel,  anchored  at  Brehon,  her  he  promised  to  capture  without  any 
difnculty.  Having  consulted  together,  and  being  most  desirous  to  discharge 
with  fidelity  the  duties  of  tlieir  trust.  Messieurs  Des  Ghranges,  De  Havilland, 
and  Carey,  resolved  to  go  on  board  the  vessel,  and  set  out  together  from  the 
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Lieutenant  Oovenior*a  residence  for  Fermata  Bair.  On  their  road,  they 
began  to  entertain  some  vague  saspicions  of  treacnery,  from  tlie  homed 
eagerness  of  Bowden,  the  absence  of  Sippins,  and  the  refusal  of  Bowden  to 
come  on  shore,  as  he  was  wont  to  do.  Bat  Monsieur  Des  Granges,  who  wv 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  officers  and  crew  dtan  De  Havilland  ud 
Carey,  assured  them  of  his  confidence  in  their  homoar  and  fidelity,  ud 
removod  all  their  doubts.  Being  thus  assured,  thcT  embarked  in  one  of  the 
boats  belonging  to  the  island,  and  went  on  board  the  Bramble,  where  Cut 
Bowden  received  them  with  open  arms,  and  conducted  them  into  the  cibiB, 
where  they  found  two  other  naval  captains  in  the  king's  service,  who  shoved 
them  their  oommtssioms,  signed  by  Prince  Maurice,  by  which  they  vm 
ordered  to  reduce  the  island  into  submission  to  his  A&jesty.  They  tfcen 
strongly  urged  the  Guernsey  deputies  to  co-operate  with  them,  ofkntf 
many  advantages  if  they  aoqaieseed^  «nd  threatening  the  severest  pHiuli. 
ment  if  they  reAiaed  %  out  they  remained  true  to  their  duty  :  aotwithtud- 
ing,  they  were  treated  with  every  oourtesy  and  respect. 

At  the  aoproach  of  Aight,  one  of  the  two  captains,  named  Joaei,  entend 
the  Bramble's  boat  to  go  on  board  the  Weymouth  vessc^l,  to  advise  them  of 
their  secret  intentions,  but  no  sooner  did  they  approach  near  to  her,  tbu 
they  weighed  anchor*  and  set  sail  for  St  Mdo,  fearing  that  they  were 
about  to  be  attacked.  Being  disappointed  in  this  attempt*  Jones  retonwd 
to  the  ship*  and,  on  his  way,  met  toe  boat  belonging  to  Castle  Cornet  poiiuf 
up  to  the  Bramble,  but  he  sent  it  back,  fearing  to  excite  aUna.  Bovdo 
then  determined  to  steer  for  Jersey,  in  the  hope  of  entrapping^  the  lieute- 
tenant  governor  and  the  parliamentary  commissioners  of  that  isiand;  to 
the  lieutenant  governor  of  Guernsey,  being  now  convinced  of  hb  trescheiy, 
dispatched  a  boat  on  the  same  day  that  Monsieur  Des  Granges,  aad  his  two 
compaatons  were  made  prisoners,  botii  to  Jersey  and  St.  Awo,  to  pot  tiie 
parliamentarians  on  their  guard. 

On  the  following  Tuesday,  the  Bramble  returned  to  Guernsey  with  i 
white  ilag  flying  at  her  stern,  aad  anchored  under  the  cannon  of  Cvtk 
Comet,  when  Cai>tain  Bowden  sent  his  boat  to  Sir  Peter  Osbora,  advisiig 
him  that  he  had  hia  prisoners  on  board.  After  sunset,  Bowden  himself  wotf 
to  the  castle,  accompanied  by  Captain  Simpson,  and  both  of  them  vare 
made  welcome,  particularly  on  account  of  their  prisoners,  whom  Sir  Peter 
insisted  on  being  delivered  into  his  cnrtody,  as  their  detentioa  ia  Cts^ 
Comet  would  greatly  facilitate  the  reduction  of  the  island.  The  tv« 
captains  remonstratecl  against  this,  for  the  prisoners  had  promised  diea 
fifiy  Jacobuses,  if  they  would  land  them  at  Dartmouth.  Sir  Peter,  howeftf, 
was  determined,  and  the  two  captains  returned  to  tlM  vessel  about  midnm 
in  very  bad  humour,  particularly  Simpscm,  whom  Sir  Pet^  had  not  tiow 
with  tnat  deference  to  which  he  felt  himsdif  entitled,  as  one  of  thekiag^ 
naval  officers. 

On  Wednesday,  the  8dth  October,  Sir  Peter  Osbora  sent  his  host  to  w 
BramUe,  manned  by  seven  or  eight  rowers,  under  the  command  of  Jom 
Chamberlain,  and  between  nine  -and  ten  at  night  the  three  priaoners  were 
embarked  and  landed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  castle,  being  compelledto 
ascend  a  ladder  thirty  two  feet  high,  to  reach  the  ramparts,  wheie  they 
were  received  by  the  portier,  attended  by  forty  armed  men,  '^^^^ 
twelve  who  were  unarmed,  among  whom  vrete  the  sons  of  Sir  Peter  Oiboni, 
the  chaplain,  and  Mr.  Andros.    They  were  then  marehed  to  the  ^^^* 
window,  wheiuse  Sir  Peter  aad  his  aide-de-camp,  Capt  Dorell,  •lU^'Jr  |r 
sight  of  their  prisoners.    Thence  they  were  removed  to  an  apartment  in  tt| 
under-ground  dungeons,  the  lowest  out  one  in  the  fortress,  sodampi  ^ 
their  hair  immediately  dripped  with  wet,  and  into  wluch  the  light  ^\°^ 
could  only  enter  by  the  key  hole.     Here  they  had  to  pass  the  ^^ 
They  were  allowed  three  candles,  three  hard  pillows,  and  three  ngg^ 
coveriids,  which  swarmed  with  lice,  and  on  these  they  lay  down  to  ue^ 
About  two  hours  after  midnight.  Captains  Bowden  and  Simpson  tui<^ 
them,  and  when  the  former  saw  their  miserable  condition,  whether  fron 
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hypocrisy  or  remorse,  he  uttered  a  loud  cry  and  eoibraced  M.  Dea  Qranres, 
excUiming,  *'0  gentlemen,  do  I  really  behold  you  thus  reduced,"  and  then 
bid  them  adieu,  and  quitted  the  prison  with  Ci^  Stm|^n. 

On  the  sext  day,  which  was  Thursday,  about  eleven  in  the  forenoom,  the 
prisoners  receivea  some  bacon  and  peas  for  dinner.,  two  biscuits,  and  about 
a  quart  of  beer ;  at  two  o'clock,  a  large  quantity  of  mouldered  cotton  was 
remoTed  from  the  room  above  that  in  which  ^ey  were  confined,  after  which 
they  were  transferred  into  the  upper  apartment  It  was  a  great  comfort  to 
the  priaoners  that  they  were  not  sepamted,  which  they  foared  might  be  the 
ease.  In  the  evening  they  were  provided  with  supser,  consisting  cf  pease 
aoup,  two  biscuits,  and  a  quart  of  oeer.  After  this  they  stretched  themsehies 
on  me  floor,  the  portier  baving  left  them  twenty  bundles  of  the  mouldered 
cotton,  by  way  or  a  luxury  to  warm  themselves,  and  two  days  afterwards  he 
lent  them  two  bolsters :  but  after  they  had  enjoyed  these  comforts  during 
fowt  days,  tiie  coverlids  wene  taken  asRay,  the  governor  probably  thinking 
that  they  might  cut  them  into  strips,  «nd  make  rope-ladders  of  them. 
The  removal  of  the  coverlids  first  gave  them  the  idea  that  their  escape 
was  possible. 

The  vindictive  governor  was  not  satisfied  with  the  safe  custody  of  his  pri* 
Boners,  but  displayed  an  un^|enerous  spirit  in  the  selection  of  their  diet*  Of 
this  paltry  revenge,  we  give  the  following  exaaLples^  On  the  IVIondaT 
they  were'aUowed  for  dinner  two  svmll  whitings,  half  cooked,  with  a  smaH 
portion  of  froaen  butter,  a  quart  of  beer,  and  two  small  biscuits :  for  supper, 
a  mess  of  gruel  aad  boUed  water  for  soup,  two  biscuits,  and  a  quart  of 
water.  On  Tuesday  they  had  stale  peas  and  rancid  bacon,  which  they  seat 
back  with  indignation,  it  being  impoasible  to  eat  this  diet)  biscuito  aad 
beer  were  serv^  as  uauat :  for  supper  they  received  some  pease  soup,  with 
the  customary  allowance  of  beer  and  bread.  Wednesday,  the  same  fare  aa 
on  Monday ;  Thursday,  the  same  as  on  Tuesday :  Friday,  the  same  as  on 
Monday  and  Wednesday ;  Saturday  a  dish  of  botled  cheese,  with  stinking 
grease ;  bread  and  beer,  as  usual,  and  supper  the  same  as  on  Wednesday. 
On  Sunday  they  were  indulged  with  a  piece  of  salt  beef,  some  rancid  bacon, 
bread  and  beer,  for  dinner ;  the  supper  was  the  same  as  on  Wednesday. 

But  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  their  detention  in  the  castle,  the  allowance  of 
beer  was  stopped,  after  which  they  only  received  a  pint  of  Gascony  wine 
daily  among  the  three,  widi  brackish  water,  and  sometimes  rain  water 
saturated  with  lime,  caused  by  a  cannon  ball  which  had  been  fired  at 
the  fortress  from  the  land  battery,  called  **  La  Roque  des  Chevres,''  which 
knocked  down  part  of  the  wall  into  the  cisterns,  which  water  they  were 
obliged  to  quench  their  thirst  with,  which  was  more  than  usually  intense 
on  account  of  the  salted  provisions  they  were  compelled  to  eat  This 
diet  gradually  affected  their  health,  and  their  strength  began  seriously 
to  be  injured,  for  they  were  not  able  during  a  month  to  take  a  snfl&cient 
quantity  of  licjuid.  Mr.  Peter  Carey  suffmd  more  than  his  two  asso- 
ciates, and  so  intense  was  his  thirst,  that  he  was  obliged  to  write  a  ^ote 
to  Sir  Peter  Osbom,  praying  for  an  allowance  of  beer,  on  account  of  the 
very  serious  illness  he  had  experienced  during  ten  days.  To  this  the  gover- 
nor consented,  and  ordered  hun  a  pint  of  b^  for  each  meal.  After  this 
time.  Captain  Dureli  lent  them  a  bed,  mattrass,  sheets,  and  counterpanes. 

Ten  days  after  their  incarceration,  Mr.  De  Havilland  proposed  that  they 
should  make  an  attempt  to  escape  through  ^e  window  of  their  apartment  by 
the  aid  of  the  cotton  twisted  into  ropes,  but  on  this  scheme  they  did  not 
immediately  resolve.  But  after  having  fervently  implored  the  protection 
of  Providence,  they  determined  to  make  every  effort,  aad  incur  every  risk, 
to  carry  this  desig^n  into  effect ;  and  haviug  thus  made  up  their  minds,  they 
regretted  not  having  concealed  ten  or  twelve  bundles  of  the  ootton  wbicii 
had  been  left  in  their  room  to  aleep  upon,  when  they  were  first  confined,  in 
an  old  box,  full  of  flax.  What  they  regretted,  however,  proved  their  pre* 
servation,  tor  had  they  done  so,  their  plan  would  have  been  detected  and 
frustrated,  as,  in  about  six  days  after  they  had  determined  to  hazard  the 
attempt,  the  flax  was  emptied,  and  the  box  removed. 
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Another  circamstaiice  shortly  occurred,  which  damped  their  spirits,  and 
rendered  every  prospect  of  success,  for  the  moment,  hopeless.  The  portier 
put  a  strong  iron  grating  before  the  window,  through  which  they  at  fint 
thought  it  impossible  to  pass;  but,  after  having  tried  its  dimensioos  one 
nigh^  they  found  that  their  heads  would  pass  trough  the  bars,  and  thb 
discovery  redoubled  their  resolution.  They  oommenoed  their  operatjooi 
on  Thursday,  the  83rd  of  November,  1643,  by  cutting  throu^  tk  floor 
with  their  knives;  at  this  they  worked  about  three  hours  daily,  one  of  tbeo 
keeping  watch  while  the  other  two  laboured,  and  the  following  Moodaj, 
they  finished  this  part  of  their  undertaking,  and  replaced  the  sur&oeoftk 
boards  so  exactly  that  the  keeper  did  not  perceive  any  alteration,  vhn  Jie 
brought  them  their  meals.  On  the  same  day,  they  made  two  small  haies  in 
the  plastering,  to  ascertain  if  they  had  cut  straight  over  that  part  of  the 
lower  room,  in  which  the  cotton  was  deposited,  to  see  if  they  could  retch  it, 
and  the  result  was  satisfactory;  in  halt  an  hour  afterwards,  the  nortieraod 
several  soldiers  opened  the  door  of  the  lower  room,  which  greaU  j  alirmed 
the  prisoners,  lest  they  might  perceive  the  holes  made  in  the  plasteno^. 
some  particles  of  which  had  mllen  down ;  but  fortunately  no  slarm  wa 
excited. 

On  the  Thursday    following,   being  the  30th  of  the  month,  wheoit 
happened  to  be  new  moon,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  broke 
the  plaster,  and  through  the  aperture  they  had  made,  they  drew  up  &<m^ 
lower  room  about  fifteen  buncUes  of  the  old  cotton,  part  of  which  was  sooni 
the  remainder  rotten  ;  this  they  effected  by  cutting  off  a  slip  of  soft  deil 
board,  which  was  nailed  to  the  head  of  the  bedstead,  and  fixing  to  the  end 
of  it  a  tenter  hook,  which  they  luckily  found  in  their  room.    Theyconoeil- 
ed  the  cotton  under  their  bed  until  after  supper,  when  they  conuBeooed 
twisting  it  into  ropes.    The  first  they  made  of  three  coils,  and  about  tveaty 
fathoms  long,  to  enable  them  to  descend  from  the  window  to  thebiieoftltt 
dungeon.    The  second  of  two  coils,  and  ten  fathoms  long,  was  to  be  tued  ii 
dropping  down  the  first  wall :  the  third,  also  of  two  coils,  was  to  serre  for 
their  descent  down  the  last  wall.    These  ropes  were  completed  at  ibwt 
eleven  o*clock,  at  which  time,  after  having  implored  the  protectioa  ofGci 
they  proposed  to  commence  their  hazardous  experiment ;  but  the  stillses 
of  the  night  rendered  the  attempt  imprudent,  and  the  atmosphere  *i&  eo 
clear  that  the  prisoners  could  distinctly  see  the  sentinels  in  every  direcdoa; 
so  that  eacape  would  have  been  impossible.     The  tide  having  now  beguo  to 
rise,  which,  at  low  water,  leaves  the  space  between  Castle  Cornet  and  the 
main  land  quite  dry,  they  were  obliged  to  conceal  their  ropea  under  their 
beds  and  retire  to  sleep,  not  without  great  regret,  they  being  appreheos^ 
that  some  one  might  enter  the  lower  room,  and  discover  that  the  cotton  m 
been  abstracted ;  but  Providence  willed  it  otherwise.     On  the  folloriag 
night  they  entertained  sang^ne  hopes  of  carrying  their  design  into  exe^ 
tion,  but  it  was  as  clear  as  the  preceding  one,  and  therefore  equally  aon* 
vourable. 

On  Saturday  night,  at  low  water,  they  made  preparations  for  l^^^fj^ 
their  first  rope,  the  opportunity  being  favourable,  on  account  ^^^^T^^ 
obscurity  of  the  night  But  they  were  again  disappointed,  for,  on  a  soddoi. 
theportier  awoke  &e  soldiers,  and  doubled  the  ^nard,  he  expecting thatju- 
De  Sausmarez,  and  two  captains  of  the  king's  ships,  which  were  BtitioD<»"^. 
Pereche,  wouldarrivet  hat  night  at  the  casfle.  He  placed  a  guard  at  thebait 
moon  under  their  window,  close  to  whom  they  would  have  been  ^y^!* 
pass.  This  caused  the  prisoners  bitter  grief^  and  entirely  destroyed  twr 
hopes,  as  the  tide  was  rapidly  rising,  and  they  retired  to  bed  in  the  gie*^ 
state  of  perplexity,  , . 

On  the  Sunday  morning;  the  8rd  December,  the  weather  waa  reataxm^ 

serene ;  at  tihont  ten  o'clock,  they  saw, .  from  their  window-,  the  two  twp 

ships  approaching  thecastle.    Mr.  De  Sausmarez,  whoembarked  ^9^^ 

boats,  arrived  about  noon  at  the  fortress,  when  he  was  joyfully  ''®<**'^.'l7f 

aluted  by  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  soldiers,  who  hoped,  by  tteaifl« 
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-these  resseh,  to  obtain  e«y  poisenion  of  the  itland*  The  prisonen  tbem- 
selves  entertained  the  same  opinion,  on  aeeoont  of  the  great  dissensions 
that  prevailed  amongr  ^^^  inhabitants,  of  whidi  they  had  a  fViil  knowledge  % 
end  their  feeling  vere  so  overpowered,  when  they  reflected  on  the  unhappy 
condition  of  their  native  land,  that  they  wept  bitterly.  M.  Des  Ghrang^ 
was  the  first  who  proj^sed  attempting  to  escape  by  the  lower  gate,  but  this 
proposition  was  not  immediately  adopted,  the  difficulty  appearing  to  them 
insurmountable  by  mere  human  exertions;  nevertheless,  aAer  dinner, 
recommending  themselves  to  the  merciful  care  of  God,  they  all  three 
<letermined  to  hazard  the  chance.  Tliey  immediately  took  their  ropes  from 
under  their  beds,  and  fastened  one  to  a  pillar,  which  was  in  the  middle  of 
their  room :  thej  then  passed  an  end  through  the  aperture  they  had  made  in 
the  floor,  and  slid  down  into  the  lower  room,  where  they  listened,  and  heard 
the  tramp  of  soldiers  all  aronnd  them.  Thejr  were  not,  however,  discouraged. 
Mr.  De  Havilland  took  up  a  bar  of  iron,  which  was  there,  and  began  to  bend 
the  cramp  iron  of  the  lock  t  this  was  done  at  the  moment  that  the  bells  of 
the  town  church  had  ceased  ringing  for  evening  prayers.  M.  Des  Granges, 
l^oing  out  to  look  over  the  wall,  to  see  If  any  person  was  on  the  platform  of 
the  tower,  called  Carey  Tower,  observed  their  keeper,  Nicholas  Stinquer, 
ap|>roBching  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  which  made  them  retreat  to 
their  hole,  where,  having  remained  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  again  sallied 
forth.  Finding  the  road  free,  they  ran  to  the  first  cannon,  fronting  tiie  West, 
when  having  fastened  the  rope,  and  M.  Des  Oranges,  being  the  first  who  was 
to  be  let  down,  he  discovered  three  persons  beneath,  who  were  on  guard. 
This  compelled  them  at  once  to  detach  their  rope.  Messrs.  Des  Oranges  and 
De  Havilland  now  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  to  their  room,  but  Mr.  Carey 
prevented  them,  and  induced  them  to  go  to  the  South  side  ef  the  platform  of 
Carev  Tower,  from  whenee  they  descended  the  first  and  secoha  wall,  the 
g^rds  who  had  been  stationed  in  that  quarter  having  fortunately  quitted 
their  post,  and  retired  to  a  drinking  and  smoking  room,  adjoining  the  garden 
of  the  portier.  Having  cleared  the  second  wall,  they  ran  along  the  sea-side 
without  any  one  challengitig  them.  When  they  had  reached  about  the 
passage  of  the  neck  of  the  castle,  John  Chamberlain,  who  was  on  his  post, 
saw  mem,  and  instantly  gave  the  alarm,  crying  out,  Ftre,  FtVe,  the  prisoners 
are  escaping.  Immediately  the  cannon  was  discharged,  some  loaded  with 
heav^  balk,  others  with  grape  shot,  which  fell  around  the  fugitives,  but 
providentially  without  striking  th<;m.  At  a  slow  pace,  (for  the  swampy  and 
adhesive  nature  of  the  grouncf  would  not  allow  of  their  running  swiftly,) 
they  reached  the  steps  of  the  South  pier;  where,  being  recognized,  the  news 
of  tiieir  deliverance  was  carried  to  the  church,  and  the  whole  congpregation 
rushed  out  to  congratulate  them  on  their  miraculous  escape. 

It  is  particularly  remarkable,  that  the  sentinels,  posted  both  at  the  South- 
East  and  South  point  of  the  castle,  had  quitted  their  guard  just  before  the 
prisoners  lowered  themselves  down,  and  had  gone  to  join  the  sentineb 
stationed  at  the  West.  Had  not  this  occurred,  escape  would  have  been 
impossible.  Moreover,  as  they  ran  along  the  platform  of  the  tower,  they 
were  seen  by  a  young  Norman,  who  remained  silent,  thinking  that  the 
fugitives  were  a  cousin  of  his,  and  two  others,  who  were  at  that  time  confined. 
Nor  is  it  the  least  curious  fsci^  that,  when  they  were  first  seen  on  the  castle 
beach,  the  guns  missed  fire  six  times,  which  allowed  them  time  to  reach  the 
main  land.  It  was  fortunate  that  they  escaped  when  they  did,  for  captain 
Sippins,  who  also  contrived  to  get  away,  declared  that  Mr.  Amice  Andros 
had  told  him  on  his  oath  that,  in  another  half  hour,  they  would  have  been 
iumged,  and  that  he  had  brought  an  order  from  the  kins  to  that  effect,  and 
this  statement  was  verified  by  other  persons  to  whom  Andros  had  made  a 
similar  avowal. 

About  this  time  the  authorities  in  Guernsey  seem  to  have  been  very 
solicitous  for  the  safety  of  the  small  island  of  Serk,  and  gave  the  following 
instructions  to  Mr.  Peter  Carey,  who  was  honoured  with  this  trust : 

'^  We  pray  you,  in  the  name  of  the  States,  to  repair  to.the  island  of  Serk,  and 
Vol.  2.— No.  6.  24 
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prevftil  on  the  soldSeny  quartered  there,  to  contfame  flim  in  their  doty* 
them  of  our  solicitude  for  their  wel&re,  which  we  have  shown  tay  oibta  ining  oh 
hundred  crowns  for  their  own  use,  which  ehall  he  paid  to  them  acoordiag  to  thsr 
request.  You  will,  moreover,  re-establish  the  general  aflhirs  of  the  iaiaiid  in  sadb 
manner  as  your  discretion  and  prudence  think  fit,  so  as  to  create  luvmoDj  and 
good  will  hetween  the  inhabitants  and  the  troops,  for  the  benefit  and  aerviee  of  th« 
king  and  Uie  parliament.  By  so  doing,  yon  will  greatly  oblige  jour  alfectionale 
friends,  (Signed)  Robert  Rnssel,  Josias  Le  Merchant,  Michael  de  Snunnres,  Pienc 
de  Beauvoir,  Thomas  Carey,  John  Carey.    Dated  10th  January,  1644.'" 

.  This  Mr.  Peter  Carey  seems  to  have  been  a  gentleman  of  great  zeal  sad 
talent,  and  he  acted  as  the  chief  organ  of  the  people  of  Guernsey  in  tnosmit- 
ing  intelligence  to,  and  receiving  orders  from,  the  government. 

At  this  period,  the  inhabitants  of  Guernsey  vreiefiur  from  beii^  nnnnimoa 
in  the  support  ef  the  parliament,  and  many  seditions  and  mutinies  oecaxrBd. 
The  commissioners  were  sensible  of  the  critical  position  in  which  they  stoed. 
and  Mr.  Peter  Carey  was  instructed  to  write  to  Lord  Warwick  £br  nsaistaaee, 
which  he  did  in  the  following  letter : 

**  My  lord,— The  great  care  which  it  has  pleased  your  excellency  to  take  of  ths 
little  island  being,  under  divine  providence,  the  cause  of  our  subaisteaBee ;  tmd 
your  highness  having  made  known  to  me  the  warm  affection  yoa  foel  for  oar 
inhabitants,  I,  therefore,  address  your  excellency  with  more  than  nsnal  eoofideaee, 
entreating  you  to  send  some  vessels  to  our  aid,  to  quell  a  mutiny  which  oemuunurA 
before  ngr  retum  fix>m  England,  on  the  part  of  the  common  pec^ley  agsdnstyeor 
lieutenant  and  those  well  affected  towards  the  parliament,  and  whidi  sCia  eonlinaei» 
and  unless  speedily  repressed,  threatens  to  terminate  in  very  serions  oonseqaeaeek 
I  dare  not  to  speak  more  openly,  or  enter  into  details,  lest  this  letter  shoold  be  is- 
tercepted,  as  the  mutineers  desire  that  your>zoelleney  should  be  kept  in  %aefiBe< 
of  these  disorders. '  I  earnestly  implore  your  excellency  to  apply  a  prompt  leaiedT, 
which  win  redouble  the  lasting  obligations  that  all  the  inhabkants  of  the  irissd 
owe  to  you,  and  paiticularly,  your  very  humble  servant,  Psran  Camxt. 
To  his  excellency  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  grand  adndral  of  Engiaad.'* 

This  letter  is  dated  February,  1644,  but  the  day  of  the  month  is  not  gttea. 

In  the  same  month,  Mr.  Carey  addressed  another  letter  to  his  lordship  by 
order  of  the  court,  thanking  him  for  having  appointed  Mr.  de  Beauvoir, 
bailiff  of  the  island.    It  is  as  follows : 


**  My  lord,— Your  excellency  has  added  to  the  maoy  flivoms  already  oonfiened 
on  us  by  having  nominated  Mr.  de  Beaavoir,  des  Granges,  as  our  baiHff,  who,  is 
times  past,  has  shown  himself  well  disposed  to  advance  the  glory  of  Gkid,  and  the 
interests  of  the  States,  ^o  doubt  but  he  will  cootinue  to  merit  the  esteem  of  yoor 
excellency,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  the  island.  Earnestly  beseeditng  yoor 
excellency  to  retain  Mr.  de  Beauvoir  in  his  post,  and  to  continue  yoor  Ikvoon  Co 
us  all,  we  remain  Sec.    (Bigpiied)  Petbr  Caret,  for  the  Ro  ai  Court.** 

The  insurrection,  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Peter  Carey's  letter  of  F^niary.  was 
fortunately  quelled  in  a  very  short  time,  as  it  appears  by  the  fbllowtng, 
dated  lOth  March,  1644,  which  the  same  gentleman  addressed  to  Lord 
Warwick : 

*'  My  lord, — I  lately  had  the  boldness  to  acquaint  your  excellency  of  a  popolsr 
sedition  directed  against  your  lieutenant,  which,  God  be  praised,  has  bcien  wup' 
pressed  since  my  retum  from  England  ;  but  our  own  danger  is  still  imminent,  as 
we  cannot  reduce  into  complete  submission  the  leaders  of  ^ese  disturbances,  bdbre 
your  excellency  has  sent  us  soldiers  or  ships,  waiting  which,  we  will  do  all  in  osr 
power,  and  trust  the  result  to  God.    Tour  excellency  will  recognize  the  hand  of 
Providence,  through  whose  Interposition  we  have  had  disclosed  to  us  thepenuekRn 
designs  of  Sir  Peter  Osbom,  by  one  Richard  Robin,  when  thrown  off  his  gnard  by 
drunkenness,  as  your  excellency  will  be  more  Ailly  informed  by  the  dqpositioas  of 
the  witnesses  which  wlU  be  forwarded  to  you.    I  hope  that  the  example  to  be 
made  of  him  will  deter  others  from  sedition,  as  he,  and  all  such,  deserve  the  rigoar 
of  the  law,  to  the  fullest  extent  within  capital  punishment.    I,  myself,  will  take 
the  liberty  of  interceding  with  your  excellency  to  spare  his  life,  which  will  be  a 
signal  act  of  mercy,  and  will  confer  a  lasting  obligation  on  your  very  humble  sod 
very  obedient  servant,  Pbtbr  Caret." 
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Shortly  afterwards,  the  same  gentleman  addressed  another  letter  to  Lord 
'Warwick,  which  has  reference  to  the  preceding.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  it: 

"  My  lord, — ^Your  excellency  has  been  informed  of  the  happy  success  with  which 
It  has  pleased  God  to  crown  our  efforts  in  repressing  the  late  rebellion,  the  ring- 
leaders of  which  have  been  sent  to  your  excellency,  to  receive  such  punishment  as 
yoa  may  deem  fit  \  without  which  I  fear  that  we  might  again  ftJl  into  our  first 
disease.    Undoubtedly  the  evil  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  Uiere  still  remain 
among  us  many  bad  sulgects,  who  only  keep  quiet  till  they  hear  what  punishment 
will  be  inflicted  oft  those  malcontents  already  sent  to  England  ;  and  should  this 
be  neglected,  they  soon  would  renew  their  seditious  practices.    But  I  feel  assured, 
that  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  your  excellency,  and  the  affection  that  you  bear  to 
this  little  island,  will  dissipate  tdl  my  fears  of  their  escaping  with  impunity  ;  and 
that  you  will  awiird  such  a  sentence  as  will  fill  all  the  disarocted  with  terror,  and 
encourage  the  well  disposed  to  redouble  their  exertions  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  order.    We  are  in  a  very  tranquil  state  at  the  present  moment,  and  I  hope 
this  may  last ;   for  which  God  be  praised,  and  your  excellency  thanked.     Your 
lordship,  I  trust,  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  being  so  importunate.    Wishing 
you  all  prosperity,  I  remain,  &c.,  Peteb  Caret.'* 

To  this  varied  correspondence.  Lord  Warwick  returned  the  two  following 
answers,  but  the  date  of  the  first  is  not  distinctly  to  be  ascertained. 

«  To  my  very  loving  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Carey,  one  of  the  commissioneni  of  the  is- 
land of  Guernsey, — Mr.  Carey,  I  thank  you  for  your  letters,  and  for  the  affection 
yon  therein  testily  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  island  of  Guernsey,  which,  I  pray 
you  to  continue  to  express  by  a  care  to  nourish  a  good  understanding  among 
yourselyes.  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  omit  nothing  in  my  power  that  may  tend  to 
the  rendering  of  you  safe  and  happy  \  and  amongst  other  means,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  bring  to  condign  punishment  those  that  shall  disturb  your  quiet.  I  shall  add 
no  more  at  present,  but  my  kind  salutations  to  yourself,  resting,  Your  assured 
friend,    Warwick.'* 

The  second  letter  is  dated  on  board  his  Majesty*s  ship  the  James,  in  St. 
Helenas  road,  September  11th,  1644,  and  is  evidently  an  answer  to  that  part 
of  Mr.  Carey*s  correspondence,  in  which  he  complains  of  Sir  Peter  Osbom, 
and  the  malcontents,  and  in  which  he  asks  assistance  in  soldiers  and  vessels. 

''  To  my  very  loving  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Carey. — Mr.  Carey,  I  am  very  sorry  that 
any  cause  of  aflh>nt  has  been  g^ven  you  at  Guernsey.  Since  the  receipt  of  the 
letter  that  imparts  it,  I  have  l^en  constantly  at  sea,  and  by  means  thereof  at  a 
distance  from  those  remedies  which  shall  be  applied  in  due  season.  After  my 
return  to  London,  I  shall  testify  my  care  for  your  reparations,  so  fkr  as  shall  be 
convenient.  In  the  mean  time,  I  wish  you  to  continue  your  assistance  for  the 
preservation  of  religion,  and  the  public  interests,  which  is  a  work  very  worthy  of 
all  honest  men,  to  which  you  shall  have  all  fitting  encouragement  flrom,  Your  very 
loving  fHend,    Warwick.** 

(To  be  coniimiedj 
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Extracttfrom  Bree's  Sketch  of  this  Kingdom^  (England^)  during  the  four- 
teenth century, — ^FYinted,  1791. 

Rot.  14,  JEduf.  Sfprs.  3,  m.  46. — A  proclamation,  dated  August  3d,  at  Berkhamsted, 
to  the  sherifb,  mayors,  t>ailifb,  &c.,  to  arrest,  man,  and  victual  sldpsin  Portsmouth 
harbour,  and  all  the  other  ports  and  towns  upon  the  coast  westward  $  to  transport 
Thomas  Ferrars,  knight,  with  his  armed  force  going  to  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Oenieseye,  Jersey  and  Dureney,  at  that  time  in  danger  fh>m  the  enemy's  fleet, 
of  galleys  and  ships  of  war. — Hart.  Manusc.  4688,  p.  438. 

The  indenture  made  the  year  before,  between  the  king  and  council,  and  Thomas 
Ferrars,  knight,  for  the  defence  and  reparation  of  the  rortiflcations  of  Gerneseye 
cattle,  is  very  curious  and  worthy  of  insertion. 
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X 

Anno  IS,  Edw,  9,  m.  99.  (1899.) — Item,  £iit  k  rfanemlife  que  HooslevTlMBK 
de  FerrailB  ad  emprls  d*envoyer  Mumx  delay  un  homme  raAMmt  au  diMtd  & 
Gemeseye,  pour  sarsur  les  defiiutes  et  I'^tat  de  meisme  la  chaste ;  pur  pleioeneH 
certifier  ent  au  conseil)  et  en  moen  temps  de  trover  gages  k  ceux  qui  ydemiinraBt 
en  gamisons  illecques,  tatit  que  la  some  de  cent  liyres,  et  le  dit  Monsiear'nioiMi 
ferroit  pourvoir  tote  mancre  de  morte  gamisture  pur  le  dit  chastely  disore  selos  ca 
qui  est  requis  per  les  messages  du  dit  chastel.  £t  TErcevesqae  Caaterbviieetk 
Tresorier  sont  aocordez,  coment  que  serra  fait  k  dit  Monsieur  Thomas  frente  (ob- 
neaulx  de  pomadre,  dnquante  quintals  de  fer,  deux  quintals  d'ai^er,  par  le  meisK 
garniture ;  et  pur  ceo  que  Guillaum  Pein,  un  des  juretz  de  I'ial&de  Genieseye,  ea 
alors  centre  defens  k  les  enemys ;  soit  brief  maode  as  bailiff  et  jurez  de  mesae 
risle  de  eslire  un  autre  suffisant  en  son  lieu^  et  de  seiser  ses  terres,  biens  et  cfai- 
feaux  eu  la  main  le  roi  k  respendre  ent  les  issues. — HarU  Mamtse.  No.  14,/).% 

From  the  context,  I  apprehend  the  word  pamadref  above  recited,  meam  gu&- 
powder. 

Anno  14,  Ru  2,  m.  30.  (1991.)— The  king  hath  granted  to  the  men  of  tlie  ifils 
of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Sarcke  and  Aureney,  that  they,  for  the  eptuoe  of  eight  jvui, 
shall  be  free  of  all  manner  of  tolls,  exactions,  and  customs  within  the  lesfaii,  uIb 
liege  people  and  denisons  are. — Harh  Manutc.  No.  21, /v.  179. 


Extracts  fiom  Thomas  Burton*s  Diary  of  O.  and  R,  CromweWs  ParUamb, 

from  1656  to  1669.— Vol.  1. 

October  6  and  7, 1654. — ^Were  wholly  spent  upon  the  distributions  of  the  inunber 
of  members  to  serve  in  future  parliaments.  We  agreed  with  the  instnuDent,  m 
the  whole  number  of  four  hundred,  Jersey  and  Guernsey  being  left  out,  beetose 
not  governed  by  our  laws,  but  by  municipal  laws  of  their  own,  and  we  diftnd 
but  little  in  the  particular  distributions. 

January  8, 1656-7. — Resolved  that  the  isles  of  Jersey  and  Ouenisey  and  W^H 
be  left  out  of  the  bill,  (for  Excise.) 

Mr.  Bond  and  Mr.  Downing. — ^These  isles  are  poor,  and  were  never  chtrged  ia 
any  time,  not  so  much  as  with  customs.  All  kings  and  queens  were  caiefnl  of  tk 
poor  people. 

Note  to  Burton's  Diary^  vol  %  p.  165. 
When  the  island  of  Jersey  surrendered  to  Blake,  in  1651,  sixty  thousiBd  weight 
of  poor  John*  were  among  the  stores  of  the  castle. — Hfe  t^  Blake,  p.  46. 


Note  in  the  Life  qf  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  voL  h  p.  9fL 

Sir  Thomas  Leighton, — governor  of  the  isle  of  Guernsey^  well  versed  ia  mstim 
of  state,  as  well  as  the  army, — sent  into  France  afterwaida,  m  1501,  of  ipecal 
trust,  to  advise  the  Earl  of  .Essex  in  his  action  there, — and  author  of  "  h»  Ui^) 
Coustumes,  et  Usages  de  Tisle  de  Guernsey,  diff6rentes  du  Coustomier  de  KoraM- 
die,  d*antiennet6  observSes  en  la  dite  isle,'*  a  Mr  copy  whereof,  in  eight  sheeb 
folio,  is  in  the  Harleian  library.  F.  B.T. 


GUERNSEY    PROTECTED    AGAINST   PRESSGANGS. 


A  very  j^eat  privilege  anciently  enjoyed  by  this  island,  was  the  exemptJoo 
from  being  pressed  into  the  naval  service  of  his  Majestj,  of  which  we  siall 
make  two  distinctions;  the  first,  as  it  regards  the  native  inhabitanti;  ike 
second,  as  it  relates  to  strangers  who  came  here  for  purposes  of  tnie  or 
temporary  sojourn. 

This  general  privilege  may  be  traced,  in  some  respects,  to  a  nataral  caoft, 
to  wit,  our  proximity  to  our  most  inveterate  enemy  in  older  ttmes»  ok 
French,  which  has  always  obliged  the^  inhid>itant8,  in  time  of  wtr*  to,^ 
constantly  on  their  gaard  against  surprise  or  invasion.  Our  politicw 
constitutions  being  such,  that  every  man  from  the  age  ef  aixteen  to  tixty 

.  *  "  Poor  John,**  we  sopposti  neaos  codfish. 
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was  bound  to  provide  himself  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  even  to  per- 
form rather  more  duty  than  the  regular  troops,  by  often  turning  out  to 
exercise, — to  keep  a  strict  watch  round  the  island  by  night  and  day, —  to 
repair  the  bulwarks, — to  keep  the  prison,  when  troops  of  the  line  were  not 
in  the  island — and,  in  short,  to  perform  all  other  necessary  services  required 
for  our  insular  defence, — these  several  obligations  induced  Henry,  Earl  of 
Anjou,  as  Duke  of  Normandy  and  of  these  isuoids,  to  enter  into  a  convention 
with  our  inhabitants,  that  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  seventy  livres,  which 
they  bound  .themselves  to  jMiy  annually,  they  should  be  free  from  taxes  and 
from  the  duty  of  serving  abroad,  unless  it  was  to  accompany  the  Duke  in 
person  for  the  recovery  of  England.  This  freedom  and  privilege  are  con- 
firmed by  the  Extent  oi  king  mnry  the  Third,  dated  in  his  thirty-third  year, 
19^.  These  are  the  words  of  the  document :  Homines  totius  inauke  cornmu" 
niter  debent  singulif  oniitf,  ricuiipro  oMxiUo^  sexaginta  tt  decern  libras  turonen  : 
Ei  per  illas  laus  Ubras  quieii  e$$e  debeut  omnibus  occasionibis,  nm  iaiUuni  cum 
neces$e  fuerU  ire  cum  corpore  duds  NcrmanttkB  ad  Angliam  recuperondam^ 
After  the  loss  of  Normandy,  this  yearly  rent  was  made  payable  to  the 
crown. 

Our  Precept  of  Assize,  drawn  up  by  royal  Commissioners,  in  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  the  Third,  taking  notice  of  the  proximity  of  this  island  to 
the  French  coast,  declares  that,  on  this  ground,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
sum  of  69  livres  and  8  sous  annual  rent,  called  Aide  du  jRot,  to  be  paid  to  the 
crown  by  the  inhabitants,  they  shall  not  be  compelled  by  any  brief  from  the 
king,  or  from  any  other  authority,  to  go  out  of  the  island,  notwithstanding 
which,  his  Majesty  may  conunand  the  services  of  coast  pilots. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  king  of  England,  who  enjoys  these  islands  as 
his  patrimonial  right  from  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  is  our  sole  legislator, 
and  we  entirely  depend  upon  his  royal  pleasure.  He  may,  at  all  times,  by 
a  special  order,  command  the  services  or  any  of  the  inhabitants)  ;^et,  by  this 
equivalent  which  is  still  paid  to  his  Majesty's  receiver,  it  is  clear  it  can  only 
be  exercised  on  very  extraordinary  emergencies,  as  is  more  fully  explained 
in  several  old  charters,  in  which  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  isles  of  Guernsey,  Aldemey,  and  Serk  '^  are  free,  and  exempt, 
and  acquitted  frt>m  aU  works  and  expeditions  of  war,  except  in  case  the 
body  of  our  sovereign,  or  of  his,  or  her,  heir  and  successor  should  be  taken 
andput  in  prison  by  die  enemy. 

The  pressing  of  strangers  arriving  at,  or  going  out  of,  this  island,  is  no 
less  contrary  to  our  anoient  rights  and  liberties. 

Our  ancient  sovereigns,  sensible  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  could 
not  flourish  without  trade,  have  at  all  times  encouraged  our  commerce,  and 
held  out  inducements  to  foreigners,  as  well  as  to  the  English,  to  resort 
hither  with  goods  and  merchandize,  of  which  many  instances  might  be 

S'ven.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  refer  the  reader  to 
e  article  on  the  "Ancient  Commercial  Privileges  of  Guernsey,'*  published 
in  the  June  number  of  this  Magazine,  which  shows  that,  even  in  time  of  war, 
no  vessel  could  be  captured  by  British  cruisers,  either  in  the  harbour  of  St. 
Peter's  Port,  the  roads,  or  within  any  distance  of  the  coast  discernible  by 
the  eye.  If,  then,  pressing  had  been  allowed,  our  people  would  have  been  treated 
with  less  liberality,  than  even  a  foreign  enemy,  and  indeed  such  a  practice 
would  have  been  a  direct  violation  of  our  insular  privileges. 

Many  attempts,  however,  were  early  made  by  the  officers  of  the  royal  navy 
to  press  Guemseymen  into  the  service,  but  this  arose  from  their  ignorance 
of  our  political  constitutions,  by  which  we  are  not  subordinate  to  any  other 
power  than  his  Majesty  in  council,  therefore  a  warrant  from  the  admiralty 
has  no  force  here,  nor  any  act  of  parliament,  unless  it  be  registered  at  the 
Greffe,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Roys!  Court  It  was,  however,  contended 
by  those  who  insisted  on  the  right  of  pressing  in  Guernsey,  that  at  the  time 
our  charters,  which  exempt  us  from  serving  abroad,  were  granted,  we  then 
enjoyed  the  privilege  or  neutrality,  which  William  the  Third  in  some 
measure  curtailed,  and  that,  by  our  fitting  out  privateers  every  war  since  that 
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period,  live  had  forfeited  the  immunity  formerlv  guaranteed.  But  tlii» 
argument  is  more  plausible,  than  real ;  it  is  true  tnat  we  broke  the  treatj, 
so  far  as  the  French  were  concerned,  by  capturing  their  marine,  for  there  is 
a  clause  in  the  charter  by  which  they  are  not  to  be  molested  :  but  tiiift  did 
not  invalidate  our  compact  with  the  English  ;  for  we  have  shown  that  this 
exemption  was  purchased  for  a  yearly  rent  of  seventy  livres,  many  centnriet 
before  the  privilege  of  neutrality,  which  was  not  granted  till  1472,  before 
which  time  the  island  sustained  many  invasions  from  the  Frenc^ii^  witb 
whom  we  were  then  at  war,  and  aeainst  whom  we  fitted  ont^rivateers,  as  mt 
have  always  continued  to  do.  Of  this  we  find  a  clear  proof  in  Riley^ 
Placita  Parliamentaria,  folio  467,  which  is  an  abstract  of  an  order  from  king 
Edward  the  First  to  Henry  de  Cobham,  governor  of  these  islands,  conunand- 
ing  the  restitution  of  fifty-seven  hogsheads  of  wine  seized  by  him,  and  detaiiwd 
from  Thomas  de  Aisterfeld,  who  had  taken  them  in  a  ship  at  sea  firom  die 
enemy,  and  brought  them  into  Guernsey,  the  king  declariii^  his  royal 
pleasure  to  be,  that  all  efiects  taken  by  the  inhabitants  of  tbese  islands 
from  the  enemy,  should  remain  their  sole  and  exclusive  property. 

It  would  then  be  absurd  to  supposed,  because  our  innabitants  have 
annoyed  the  enemy  by  our  privateers,  and  thus  rendered  good  service  to  the 
British  crown,  that  this  should  be  deemed  a  justification  ror  introdueinig  the 
pressgang,  in  violation  of  our  ancient  privileges  guaranteed  by  charter,  and 
resting  on  a  specific  contract,  to  wit,  the  payment  of  seventy  livres  annually. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  king  William  the  Third  ever  intendea  to  abronte  the 
charter,  as  some  uninformed  persons  have  asserted.  The  historical  &et  is 
this :  When  that  monarch  joined  the  quadruple  alliance,  he  certainly  prohibited 
all  trade  between  the  Channel  Islands  and  France,  btti  U  was  ombf  is  JM 
during  that  war ;  for  he  expressly  declared,  that  it  was  not  his  intentimi,  m 
any  manner  whatsoever,  to  revoke  or  infringe  any  privilege  that  niglii 
have  been  granted  by  his  royal  predecessors  to  the  said  island  of  Guernsey. 

This  is  very  far  from  breaking  our  charters.  It  might  as  well  be  isid, 
that  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  annihilates  the 
constitution.  Moreover,  the  king,  soon  after  he  had  issued  this  prohibitory 
order,  ^ve  a  substantial  proof  of  the  respect  that  he  entertained  Ibr  oar 
institutions,  when,  on  an  application  fr6m  the  inhabitants,  in  relation  to  the 
land  service,  he  promulgated  another  order,  in  whidi  he  declared  tlttt  no 
inhabitant  of  the  island  shall  be,  for  the  future,  taken  into  any  compsay  as 
a  soldier  in  his  Majesty's  pay;  and  further,  that  such  inhabitants,  as  are  now 
enlisted,  shall  be  discharged,  as  soon  as  the  officers  commanding  their  res- 
pective companies  can,  by  their  utmost  diligence,  procure  other  men  to  serve 
m  their  place.  Therefore,  if  by  our  great  zeal,  loyalty,  and  attachiiient  Is 
the  British  government,  we  may  have  lost  one  branch  of  our  privileges,  to 
wit,  neutrality  in  time  of  war  by  attacking  the  vessels  of  the  enemy  with 
our  privateers,  we  still  ought  to  have  remained  entire  in  our  rights  in  rela- 
tion to  England. 

After  Queen  Anne's  war,  a  valuation  was  made  of  all  the  prises  taken  fran 
the  French  during  those  hostilities  by  the  English  marine,  and  it  then 
appeared  that,  in  point  of  number,  though  not  in  point  of  vo/ae,  the  priva- 
teers  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  had  taken  more  vessels  from  the  enemy  than 
the  united  navy  of  England.  During  the  last  war,  the  islanders  were  most 
efiicient  supporters  ofthe  empire  on  the  sea,  and  Edmund  Burke  <iid  not 
hesitate  to  class  them  amon^  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe.  In  the  event 
of  their  services  being  required  on  any  future  occasion,  their  past  exertions 
are  the  most  satisfactory  ^arantee  of  their  fViture  conduct,  and,  as  the  islands 
are  the  outposts  of  the  kingdom,  it  is  neither  just  or  politic  to  diminish  our 
small  population  by  means  of  the  pressgang.  Indeed,  to  that  method  of 
manning  the  fleet,  we  totally  object  on  principle :  but  we  particularly  insist 
on  the  unjustifiableness  of  introducing  it  into  these  islands,  our  people  bong 
<§xempted  by  the  solemnity  of  charters. 

We  are  tempted  here  to  make  one  remark,  as  to  the  Guernsey  Militia, 
though  it  is  not  strictly  relevant,  to  our  subject    Some  writers  in  our  locsl 
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papers  are  constantly  attacking  this  militar^r  corps,  and  calling  for  its 
suppression.  We  are  not  dispoised  to  argue  this  point  at  any  length,  though 
we  entirely  differ  from  these  critics  in  their  sneers  at  what  they  call  the 
*^  Guernsey  Army."  But  we  wish  to  observe  that  this  establishment  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  insular  constitution,  and  so  long  as  it  exists,  no  Guem- 
seyman  can  be  compelled  to  serve  abroad  as  a  soldier ;  as  we  have  shown 
from  the  Precept  of  Assize  drawn  ap  by  the  Commissioners  in  the  reign  of 
king  Edward  the  Third.  But,  if  tne  local  militia  be  suppressed  by  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  inhabitants,  this  protection  and  immuni^  would  be  at 
once  forfeited.  We  throw  out  this  hint  to  our  contemporary  brethren  of 
the  ''  fourth  estate,"  and  as  we  do  not  suppose  that  any  of  them  desires  to 
see  our  privilegges  further  curtailed,  we  r^jommend  them  to  desist  from 
agitating  a  question  which,  if  carried  according  to  their  wishes,  might  at 
some  future  day  lead  to  the  eiqpatriation  of  perhaps  some  of  their  own 
relatives. 


THE    GUERNSEY  BEACHES.— No.  1. 


GORBAN. 

SoMB  great  man  advises  those  who  would  write  well,  to  study  the  expressions 
that  please  them  most  in  others,  and  to  write  accoitiingly.  As  this  advice 
relates  to  the  fnatmer  of  writing,  so  should  it  bear  also  on  the  matter ;  and  as 
nothing  interests  me  more  in  accounts  of  other  countries,  than  local  matters 
and  country  manners,  I  judge  of  others  by  myself,  and  presume  to  think  that 
an  account  of  the  value  of  our  beaches,  and  the  way  of  working  the  different 
products,  may  not  prove  uninteresting.  I  may,  in  future  numbers  of  this 
Magazine,  touch  on  fiih,  sea^weed,  sand,  &a,  with  the  approximate  quantities 
and  value  procured  yearly.  For  the  present,  however,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  ooRBAM,  of  which,  though  Uie  beach  is  nearly  drained,  (it  having  been 
of  such  value,  as  fuel,)  I  should  be  sorrr  to  see  no  record  kept 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Vason  bay,  had  lain  for  ages  thisooRSAM,  unnoticed 
and  unvalued  until  about  eighty  years  agone,  when  an  ancestor  of  the  Guille 
family,  having,  it  is  said,  dried  a  few  pieces,  and  found  them  good  fuel, 
recommended  its  use  amon^  his  poor  neighbours ;  like  most  other  things 
newly  brought  under  notice,  it  was  not,  however,  for  a  long  time  fully 
appreciated  i  it  was  only  about  thirty  years  since,  that  farmers  beg^n  to  b« 
auve  to  its  value  i  and,  uniting  in  fsngB  of  two  or  more  families,  dug  regular 
pits  for  the  oorban,  during  low  tides.  Before  this  time,  small  quantities 
only  were  hoed  at  the  sur£gu».  Few  of  the  minor  works  of  man  can  be  more 
interesting  than  that  at  these  pits.  As  soon  as  the  tide  receded,  and  after 
having  sounded  the  soil  with  pointed  rods,  the  pit  was  begun  by  remov- 
ing, in  a  diameter  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  two  or 
three  feet,  the  sand  or  pebbles  that  hsd  accumulated,  as  the  surface  of  the 
GORBAN  had  been  lowered,  mdiing  a  defence  of  it  against  the  sea.  When 
arrived  on  the  firm  oorban,  stakes,  supporting  boards,  were  stuck  into  it  to 
preserve  the  sides ;  a  little  drain  was  ^so  cut  all  around  to  receive  the  water 
that  oozed  through  the  sand,  and  a  boy  placed  to  bale  it  out  and  keep  the 
pit  dry.  The  men  then  set  to,  and  worked  with  a  will,  not  like  slaves,  but 
like  Jreemen  who  are  working  for  themselves  and  families ;  two  or  three  of 
them,  armed  with  heavy  hoes  as  sharp  as  knives,  whirling  them  with  force 
over  their  heads,  cut  into  it,  whilst  others  flung  up  the  pieces,  which  were 
carted  on  shore.  They  also  gained  at  the  sides,  making  the  pit  much  in  the 
shape  of  a  decanter.  I  have  been  let  down  into  one  of  this  kind,  and  found 
it  a  most  comfortsble  refuge  against  the  sleet  that  was  sharply  drifted  above. 
They  worked  unceasingly,  until  the  rising  tide  obliged  them  to  abandon  it, 
but  not  till  the  sea  had  repeatedly  broken  in.  I  have  seen,  in  a  very  deep 
pit,  the  sea  break  in  at  once,  bringing  down  shingles,  sand,  and  boards,  on 
two  or  three  men,  and  hurling  them  down  the  ladder  *,  one  of  them,  an  old 
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man,  was  not  seen  for  some  seconds ;  the  first  part  that  appeared  wac  a  haiid^ 
holding  the  9pmt  bottle,  which,  in  his  danger,  he  had  not  lost  alcfat  <^--th« 
man  himself  twirling  round  with  the  ed<^  formed  by  the  aea  nlliog  into 
such  a  funnel,  until  rescued  by  his  companions. 

This  precious  substance — it  may  well  be  so  called,  when  its  valna,  as  atsted 
below,  18  considered — to  which  we  can  gyre  onl^  the  English  name  of  peat, 
is  very  unlike  the  description  given  of  that  article ;  it  is  firm  and  perlectiy 
dry,  composed  entirely  of  oak,  hazel,  willow,  and  other  trees,  witii  their 
leaves  mixed  with  soil ;  some  of  these  trees  have  been  found  so  hard  thit 
pits  were  obliged  to  be  abandoned.    Although  the  oorban  is  sometiines 
covered  with  shingles,  a  single  stone  was  never  found  in  it ;  there  have, 
however,  often  been  found  nuts,  very  well  preserved,  birds*  nests,  and  also, 
but  more  rarely,  earthen  jars,  fflass  bottles,  pieces  of  coj^per  and  dbraids' 
CELTS.*     One  was  found  by,  and  now  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  De  La  Roe, 
du  Croc.    How  and  when  all  this  was  jumbled  together,  I  am  not  aware  diat 
an^  thing  certain  is  known.    The  only  thing  trsioition  has  left  us  is»  that 
this  was  a  forest,  chiefly  of  oaks,  sinc^  submerged  by  the  sea,  in  which  swine 
were  formerly  sent  to  fatten  on  acorns  in  autumn,  oo  ^ying  a  certaia 
duty  called  pesndge,  which  is  continued  to  this  day,  and  paid  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor.    The  oorban  occupied  a  space  of  about  thirty-two  acres,  or  one 
hundred  and  sixt^  thousand  square  yaras,  and  the  iarmers  who  hare  worked 
it,  compute  that  it  has  been  dug  on  the  average  at  least  three  yards  in  depdi 
"-some  pits,  where  the  tide  gave  leisure,  have  been  sunk  as  deep  as  eighteea 
or  twenty  feet,  but  others,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  beach,  only  tnree  or  Ibiir. 
This  gives  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  cubic  Yards,  or  loads, 
which,  (and  it  is  rather  below  than  d>ove  the  value,)  at  two  shillings  and  sii 
pence  the  load,  makes  the  vast  sum  of  XfiO^OOO ;  as  the  great  demand  ibr  it 
lasted  during  some  twenty  years,  it  mar  be  calculated  that  abont  £A,000  was, 
during  that  period,  yearly  got  out  of  the  Vason.    Of  its  value,  as  fiielf  those 
can  chiefly  judge  who  have  been  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  extremity  of  oar 
fiurmers*  large  halls,  on  the  evening  of  a  gramde  quSrue^  from  the  intense  hest 
of  a^tfote  d'Oorbamt  piled  on  the  hearth  in  lumps,  the  middling  aise  of  those 
of  sea  coal,  well  sheltered  behind  with  the  smaller  pieces,  or  mried  tnrC  cut 
for  that  purpose. 

The  OORBAN  is  also  found  in  other  parts  of  the  beaches,  but  in  such  trifling 

quantities  as  are  not  worth  recording.    It  has  been  dug  to  some  extent  ia 

the  estate  called  ''  Marede  Carteret,*'  where  it  is  sold  for  £5  a  perch,  or  finiy- 

nine  square  yards,  at  the  surfiu»,  as  well  as  at  the  ''  Graade  Mare^T  the 

^*  Marais,^*  and  in  somevallies  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  such  as  th^ 

aloiu^  the  Talbots  road,  and  others,  where  immenae  quantities  of  faasel  nuts 

are  round,  some  with  the  kernel  sounding  in  them,    i  have  such  in  my  po»- 

session.    The  oorban  in  these  places  is,  however,  no  where  so  good  aa  di^ 

of  the  Vason,  but  yet  very  valuable  and  eagerly  sought  after  as  winter  lael. 
Cdtel  -e     /      -e  ^^^ 


COMMUNICATION  WITH   ENGLAND. 


Thb  article  under  this  title  in  the  first  volumey  page  S1&,  containing  a  few  inaociH 
raciesy  although  our  data  were  obtained  from  the  fountain  bead,  we  hasten  to 
correct  them,  and  take  the  opportunity  at  the  same  time  to  introduoe^'a  few  more 
particulars,  for  which  we  are  partly  indebted  to  Jacob's  Annals  of  Guernsey. 

Weymouth  packets. — ^The  steamers,  Watersprite  and  Ivanhoe,  commeneed 
plying  In  1887»  the  former  arriving  here  for  the  first  time  on  Sunday,  Bth  Jsly. 
In  18889  the  steamer  Meteor  was  also  placed  on  the  -itatlon.    These  three  steamers 

*  It  woal4  be  uBel^ss  to  attempt  to  persaade  •ome  of  oar  cpuatrymen,  that  those  cbi.*s,  «f 
^wlUcfa  a  great  naml>er  hare  been  foima  in  the  island,  are  not  thanderbdlts.  AceonUag  to  then, 
they  «1ao  aot  as  lasuiers  against  Are,  the  boose  where  they  are  kept  not  being  sabjeet  to  be  bwat  * 
Thsre  are  wvena  of  these  at  tbe  Mechanics*  Institution  of  Gurrnaer. 
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were  only  of  tlzty  hone  powf/r,  and  not  ^htj  as  ftnt  stated.  The  cutter 
Hinchhihrooky  and  not  the  Rover,  was  wrecked  on  Aldemey,  ltd  February,  1826, 
and  not  in  1836. 

Southampton  steamen.— The  Ariadne  and  Lord  Beresftird,*  of  siyty  to  seventy 
faofM  power,  commenced  running  In  1894,  and  not  In  1823,  as  stated.  The  Ariadne 
left  Southampton,  on  her  first  voyage,  at  six  o'clock,  a.m.,  8th  June,  1884,  and 
arrived  in  Guernsey  at  seven  o*clock,  p.m.,  reaching  Jersey  at  rieven  oVlock  the 
same  evening.  The  Beresford,  having  paaied  Guernsey  a  few  days  previously  for 
Jersey*  arrived  in  the  former,  from  the  latter  island,  11th  June,  1894.  During  the 
Bommer  oi  1894,  the  Beiesford  ran  from  Portsmouth,  but  in  1896,  she  was  removed 
to  Southampton.  With  the  single  ezoeption  of  the  Ariadne,  on  her  first  trip,  the 
Southampton  steamers  have  left  that  place  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  so 
aa  to  approach  the  islands  during  the  following  day. 

The  Atalanta,  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  Jour  hundred  tons,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  horse  power,  commenced  plying  between  Southampton  and  the  islands, 
in  August  last,  and,  in  point  of  ipeed,  has  proved  herself  superior  to  any  steamer  , 
yet  seen  on  the  station,  occasionally  making  die  passage  between  Guernsey  and 
Southampton  under  ten  hours* 

In  June,  1896,  the  Sir  Francis  Drake*  steamer,  of  about  sixty  horse  power, 
commenced  plying  from  Plymouth  tn  Guernsey,  and  this  season,  for  Uie  first  time, 
she  ran  weekly  to  both  islands. 

The  first  steam  vessel  ever  seen  in  Guernsey,  was  the  Medina,  of  about  one  hun- 
dred tons,  expressly  hired  to  bring  Colonel  Fitigerald  and  his  ftimily,  from  South- 
ampton. He  arrived  hero  10th  June,  1898,  after  a  passage  of  fifteen  hours,  and, 
as  will  be  easily  supposed,  the  pier  and  the  various  emhiences  were  crowded  to 
have  a  view  of  her  as  she  came  in.  The  second  steam  vessel  was  the  Royal  George, 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  tons,  which  arrived  hero  on  the  6th  September, 
1893,  with  Sir  John  Milley  Doyle,  on  his  way  to  Spain.  The  third  was  the 
Ariadne,  in  1894. 

Befora  steamers  were  established  between  England  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
many  of  the  ok!  pilots  and  masters  of  vessels  asserted  that  they  were  not  fitted  to 
cross  during  the  winter,  and  that  they  would  never  succeed  in  making  any  progress 
in  the  Little  Russel,  against  »  strong  breeie  and  a  spring  tide.  Time  and  expe- 
rience have  proved  the  ftillacy  of  both  these  assertions,  and  the  ihct  is,  that  steam 
are  safer  than  sailing  vessels  for  short  distances,  because  if  they  leave,  in  moderate 
weather,  they  generally  reach  their  destination  befora  a  gale  commences,  or  at 
least)  rearhes  its  height. 

The  following  is  an  oifictal  statement  of  the  tonnage,  power,  and  cost  of  the 
Weymouth  packets,  now  on  the  station : 

NsmM.  Tons.  Horsepower.  Cost. 

Flamer 166 60 ' £7190 

Watersprite 169 60 8770 

Ivanhoe 168 60 6869 

navigated  by  a  crew  of  twelve  men  each.  Including  the  commander,  whose  annual 
wages  average  £869,— and  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed  by  these  packets  to 
and  fko.  In  18S6,  was  7918. 

Two  steamers  of  three  hundred  tons  and  one  hundred  horse  power  each,  would 
easily  bring  the  mails  twice  a  week — ^be  probably  less  expensive — and  be  certainly 
Ihr  praferable  in  point  of  ex|)edition,  comfort,  and  safety,  particularly  in  winter. 
If  the  Lady  De  Saumawz,  in  summer,  can  ply  twice  a  week,  between  South- 
ampton and  the  islands,  and  once  a  week  between  Jersey  and  St.  Malo,  thus 
running  nearly  seven  hundred  miles  weekly,  surely,  in  the  event  of  one  packet 
requiring  rep^r,  the  other  could  bring  the  mails  twice  a  week  for  a  short  time, 
as  in  that  case  she  would  only  run  four  hundred  miles.  F.  B.  T. 


LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  GUERNSEY.— No.  4. 


CRIMIKAL   LAWS. 

The  criminal  laws  originally  observed  were  founded  on  the  old  Norman  code,  but 
that  has  long  since  b^n  gpradually  giving  way  to  a  system  more  consonant  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times  and  an  improved  state  of  society.    Custom  and  precedent, 

«  The  ilTBt  cost  and  outflt  of  this  vessel  was  1^7,803  :  4  :  lo. 
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together  with  a  di^tttioaate  oonMeraUon  of  the  eggnvating  or  ezieoaattaii^  eir- 
cnmstaneet  of  each  pertieidar  ofRence,  may  now  be  said  to  have  atone  an j  inftmnwe 
with  the  court  in  the  awarding  of  puniBhment. 

'  The  erlmefl  punishable  with  death,  which  is  InlBeted  by  hanging'  tlie  calprtt,  wn 
murder,  rape,  arson,  highway  robbery,  and  bnrglary ;  bat  it  is  only  to  the  flnt  of 
these,  mnrder,  that  the  punishment  of  death  is  in  ftict  attached ;  all  the  ochen, 
unless  aecompanied  by  dreumstanoes  of  a  very  aggravating  description,  hcing  gene- 
rally punished  l>y  the  whip,  solitary  eonflnement  on  bread  and  water,  and  hairish 
ment,  either  perpetual  or  limited,  flrom  the  island.  In  some  cases,  Uieae  tfane 
modes  of  punishment  are  inflicted  Ibr  the  same  olfrnce;  in  others,  floUlary 
confinement  alone,  or  attended  with  banishment;  but  the  whipping  is  never 
infiicted  without  its  being  followed  by  banishment. 

Larceny,  and  also  assault  when  of  a  serious  nature,  are  punished  by  pulfie 

whipping,  imprisonment,  or  banishment ;  but  as  the  persons  accnaed   of  tiieie 

offences  are  never  proceeded  against  d  revfroonfinatrff,  (i.e.  are  never  pat  upon 

^  their  trial  by  the  same  form  of  process  as  in  cases  where  life  may  be  forfeited,)  the 

*  term  of  banishment  must  always  be  under  seven  years,  as  otherwiae  it  would  be 

accounted  civil  death,  and  entail  confiscation  of  property. 

Rpom  varions  artides  published  in  preceding  numbers  of  this  Xagaafaie,  oar 
readers  have  learned,  that  the  Channel  Islands  possess  a  legal  jniisdictioa  of  their 
own,  which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  courts  at  Westminster ;  and,  nioraov«r, 
that  no  act  of  parliament  has  the  force  of  law  within  these  bailiwicks,  vnleflB  icgs- 
tered  in  the  insular  gr^ff^f  or  record  offices,  with  the  approbation  of  the  baaiffsad 
Jurats.    Now,  dnce  the  privileges  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  are  of  NormaB  origia, 
and  as  in  those  eariy  times,  when  the  inhabitants  lived  under  the  sway  of  the 
Dulles  of  Normandy,  there  were  no  penal  settlements,  the  local  ducal  eonrts  could 
only  banish  a  maleflustor  out  of  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  this  limited  power 
descended  to  the  royal  courts,  which  succeeded  them,  when  Normandy  was  severed 
firom  England.    In  recent  times,  this  restriction  has  been  attended  with  great 
inconvenience.    A  crindnal,  sentenced  to  banishment  by  the  court  of  Onema^, 
satisfied  the  law,  by  quitting  the  island :  so  that  he  could  remove  to  Jerwy  or 
England,  and  thus  escape  due  punishment.    This  interchange  frequently  occaned 
between  the  sister  islands.    Many  ignorant  or  malicious  wilters  have  repraaefaed 
the  local  courts  with  making  England  a  penal  settlement  to  the  islands ;  bat  the 
absurdity  and  baseness  of  tibis  charge  is  obvious,  when  the  real  lhet«  are  doly 
weighed.    If  an  Englishman  commits  a  crime  in  Quemsey,  not  pnniihable  witli 
death,  but  with  transportation,  the  law  empowers  the  court  to  remove  him  firoai 
the  Island,  that  he  may  no  longer  commit  depredations ;  and,  as  an  EngUshmaD, 
he  may  claim  to  be  shipped  to  his  own  country.    So  sensible  have  the  courts  het» 
of  tlus  clumsy  mode  of  punishment  that,  recently,  in  the  case  of  two  Frenchmen, 
convicted  of  circulating  ihlse  coin  in  Guernsey,  the  authorities  made  an  official 
representation  to  his  Majesty  in  coundl,  and  these  men,  the  first  on  record,  were 
transported  by  order  of  the  British  government,  to  Botany  Bay.    This  preeedest 
has  been  followed  io  Jersey.    The  murderers  Marin  and  Caillot,  and  ahiee  tbea, 
four  notorious  and  incorrigible  desperadoes,  have  received  the  same  aenteace. 
This  is  a  most  happy  change,  and  will  produce  the  best  efi^ects  in  repressing  crtns. 
Whenever  the  punishment  of  death  is  inflicted,  or  the  offender  is  senteroed  to  a 
banishment  of  seven  years,  or  any  term  exceeding  it,  the  whole  of  his  property, 
both  real  and  personal,  is  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

It  is  to  be  regpretted,  that  this  remnant  of  feudalism,  by  which  an  innoeeat 
oflkpring  is  punished  for  the  sins  of  a  guilty  parent,  even  alter  that  parent  liai 
atoned  to  sodety  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  life,  should  not,  like  many  other  barba- 
rous usages  that  ibrmerly  disgraced  our  criminal  jurisprudence,  have  l<mg  since 
been  utterly  abolished.  That  the  principle  of  confiscation  owes  its  origin  to  feodal 
policy, is  evident.  When  the  Gklrmanic  tribes  conquered  western  Europe,  the  chie&, 
as  stated  in  our  description  of  real  property  laws,  granted  considendile  portioos 
of  land  to  their  most  distinguished  officers  or  trusty  advisers,  who  thereupon  were 
called  lords.  These,  afterwards,  ceded  small  portions  of  it  to  their  soldiers  or  other 
dependents,  who  thenceforth  were  called  vaaenls.  The  lord  held  his  property  torn 
the  prince  on  the  condition  of  fealty  and  homage,  and  the  vassal  from  the  lord 
on  the  condition  of  his  performing  certain  services,  and  holding  himsdf  ready  to 
follow  him  to  war.  Any  breach  of  fealty,  or  violation  of  the  contraiet  betveea 
the  grantor  and  grantee,  was  of  course  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  resumption  of  Uie 
land.  This  principle  was  afterwards  extended  to  such  crimes  against  society  as 
entailed  the  forfeiture  of  the  offenderVlife,  and,  in  process  of  time,  this  exfensioii 
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wag  to  aeneraUy  aeted  upoiiy  Ihat  Mrvile  civlUaii»^tli6iiiieWet  the  crefttures  of  the 
lords—laid  it  dowo  as  an  indispatable  azioniy  that  ''  whosoerer  eonfiscates  the 
body,  confiscates  the  property.'' 

•  Thtts  then,  the  law  of  confiscation  was  pert  and  parcel  of  a  system  of  goTcmment, 
under  which  men  were  little  better  than  slaves,  and  which  therefore  was  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  civil  or  social  rights.  That  system  has  long 
since  passed  away,  and  that  principle  of  it,  under  whioh  innocent  orphans  are 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  beggars  by  being  deprived  of  their  parent's  property,  is 
ao  opposed  to  justice,  and  so  revolting  to  aU  the  best  feelings  of  humaxdtv,  that  to 
retahiit  In  a  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  is  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized  coun- 
try. << Penal  laws,"  observes  Dr.  Colquhoun,  "which  aie  ^ther  obsolete  or 
absurd,  or  which  have  arisen  from  an  adherence  to  rules  of  common  law, — when 
the  reasons  have  ceased  upon  which  these  rules  were  founded, — and  in  short  all 
laws  which  appear  not  to  be  consonant  to  the  dictates  of  truth  and  justice,  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  the  indelible  rights  of  mankind,  should  be  abrogated  and 
repealed.*' 

£xposure  in  the  pillory  on  market  days,  was  fonneriy  a  very  common  mode  of 
punishment,  but  so  pubUc  an  exhibition  having  been  deemed  repug^nant  to  the 
feelings  of  the  age,  it  has  not  for  many  years  past  been  resorted  to,  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability it  will  never  again  be  revived.  The  reasons  that  led  to  its  abandonment 
dictate,  in  as  equally  clear  a  manner,  the  propriety  of  erecting  the  whipping  post 
in  the  jail  yard,  instead  of  in  the  market-place.  Bxperience  has  shown,  at  least  in 
Guernsey,  that  public  punishments  of  this  nature  are  very  ihr  indeed  firom  an- 
swering any  good  purpose.  The  reqpectable  portion  of  the  community — all  who 
set  any  value  on  their  reputation,  or  whose  feelipgs  have  not  been  blunted  by 
familiarity  with  cruelty  or  crime — shun,  as  it  were  from  an  instinct  of  nature,  the 
sight  of  such  exhibitions,  and  therefore  should  not  be  compelled  to  be  the  unwil- 
ling spectators  of  any  part  of  them  $  whilst  the  characters  who  throng  round  the 
whipping  post  are  generally  the  dregs  of  society,  the  very  lowest  rabble,  who,  if 
the  culprit  bear  his  punishment  with  fortitude,  or  give  proof  of  insensibility  or 
obduracy  under  its  infiiction,  will  be  led  to  regard  him  as  a  hero,  and  therefore, 
to  lose  sight  of  his  crime  in  their  admiration  of  his  conduct, — whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  exhibit  symptoms  of  distress  under  the  punishment,  their  sympathies 
will  be  excited,  and  along  with  them  a  secret  hatred  of  the  law  which  inflicts  that 
punishment,  and,  of  course,  a  want  of  respect  for  law  in  general. 

Treason,  fiilse-coining,  and  laying  violent  hands  on  the  Biuliff  or  Jurats,  whilst 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  offices,  are  reserved  for  the  cognizance  of 
the  king  in  council. 

Libel,  slander,  and  all  minor  cases  of  assault  or  battery,  are  not  prosecuted  by 
indictment,  but  by  a  civil  action  for  compensation  in  damages,  in  which  one  of 
the  crown  lawyers  is  adljoined  to  each  party,  and  the  defendimt,  when  found  Cfuilty, 
is  condemned  to  pay  damages  to  the  prosecutor,  and  mulct  in  a  trifling  fine  to 
the  king. 

The  power  possessed  by  the  court  of  enhancing  or  mitigating  the  severity  of  pun- 
ishment according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  has  at  times  been  made  the 
sulQect  of  ungenerous  animadversion,  and  the  advantages  of  a  code  which  would 
lay  down  the  punishment  attached  to  each  off^ence  have  been  confidently  asserted. 
It  may  however  be  doubted  whetLdr  the  establishment  of  such  a  code  would  at  all 
tend  to  improve  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  It  is  the  otiject  of  a  code 
to  classify  crimes,  and  to  declare  the  punishments  due  to  each  of  them ;  but  crimes 
classed  under  the  same  head  may  so  endlessly  vary  in  their  extenuating  or  aggra- 
vating circumstances,  that  a  punishment  too  mild  for  the  one  might  be  far  too 
severe  for  the  other.  Indeed,  criminal  codes  have  been  generally  found  so  rigid 
and  unbending,  that,  in  numberiess  instances,  the  executive  power,  in  order  to 
prevent  injustice,  has  been  called  upon  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  code  by  modi- 
fying or  commuting  the  punishment  awarded.  This,  in  England,  is  an  every  day 
occurrence.  And  to  what  can  it  be  attributed  but  to  its  criminal  code  ? — to  a  code 
which  attaches  the  penalty  of  death  to  no  less  than  two  hundred  offences,  fW>m 
the  robbing  of  a  handkerchief,  or  the  cutting  down  of  a  firuit  tree,  or  the  breaking 
down  of  the  mound  of  a  fish  pond,  to  the  murdering  of  a  fellow-creature! 

But  even  admitting  that  a  criminal  code/were  necessary  for  laige  countries  like 
Bngland  or  France,  so  as  to  secure  uniformity  of  administration  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  it  certainly  would  not  follow  that  such  a  code 
wo^d  be  desirable  for  a  small  community  like  that  of  Quemsey.  Where  the 
population  is  not  numerous,  and  the  crimes  committed  are  few,  the  punishment  of 
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those  crimes  hmd  surely  better  be  left  to  tbe  cemmoti  than  to  the  stBtala  l^w ; 
while  the  latter  remains  relentless  and  unbendiof ,  whatever  may  be  tLe 
cumstances  of  the  case,  and  continues  unchanged  throughout  succeed] 
rations,  the  former  can  mould  itself  not  only  to  every  imfividual  cflse,  but  to  flte 
increasing  humanity  or  liberality  of  the  times.  In  Sootland,  even  at  tbe  pitumi 
day,  criminal  justiee  w  administered  according  to  oommon,  and  not  aeeavding  to 
statute  law  i  and  this  syatem  has  of  late  been  lauded  by  several  writers  on  erimiaa] 
jurisprudence.  **  In  regard  to  another  important  potnt^**  observes  Banm  Hubs,* 
•^  the  determining  of  the  proper  punishment  of  a  rrime  when  proved^  I  kaov 
some  have  imagined  that  the  law  of  England,  wkidi  fixes  that  matter  by  tbe  pR>- 
dse  letter  of  a  statute,  is  preferable  to  oars,  which  leaves  it  in  many  iniitMicet  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judge.    Yet  it  is  to  this  part  of  our  system  that  we  are  dbaeAj 

indebted  for  the  genUeness  of  our  punishments I  repoat  it,  thmn^kte, 

and  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that,  generally  speaking,  and  with  a  riev  to  tihe 
ordinary  eonfse  of  vulgar  praetloe,  our  custom  of  punishment  is  emlDentlsr  geade, 
and  would  be  ill  exchanged,  by  the  offenders  at  least,  and  I  think  by  the  eoBstiy 
at  large,  for  a  numerous  list  of  speelal  and  statntary  rules. 

•  Commestvy  on  ths  CMadnsI  Lsw  of  SoaCland. 


SARNIAN   MELODIES. 


No.  7.— THB  TROPIC   MOON. 

Ob !  calm  and  dear  thy  radlsnee  plaTed 

O^er  aaiber  wave  «ad  wood-crowned  hclKbt, 
And  mellow  on  the  tangled  shade 

Beamed,  tropic  moon,  thy  lambent  light. — 
Tlie  spangled  sky  with  stars  shone  bright, 

No  murmur  from  the  wave  arose, 
AH  wore  that  air  of  soft  repoee 

Ihat  best  befits  aa  Indian  night. 

Both  on  the  glittering  etty  damp. 

Where  ttie  mint  youth  cahaasted  lay. 
And  on  the  mangrove  brake  and  swanm 

Thy  clear  though  fevered  beam  did  ptay}— 
Oh  I  that  so  bright  and  pure  a  ray 

Should  on  audi  scenes  serene^  glow, 
AlilLe  regardless  on  thy  way 

Of  human  iUs,  or  human  woe. 

Alas !  Oiat  haidesB  youth  was  come 

From  happier  shores,  once  gay  and  bold. 
Allured  by  fiemcied  wants  to  roam 

These  ftital  lands  in  search  of  gold. 
Xzhanstlass  source  of  ills  untold. 

Now,  now,  thy  vaunted  power  display ! 
Be  death's  strong  grasp  by  thee  controlled. 

And  quenched  yon  feirer*s  flery  sway. 

A  transient  spwrk  illumes  his  eyes. 

Perhaps  yon  moon's  dull,  tr^icherous  smDe, 
Recalls  how  full  as  loreiy  skies 

O'eroanopied  his  nattire  isles 
Where  if  a  cloud  bedims  awliile 

Her  sUver  disc  of  purer  hue* 
The  brilliant  samenees  to  beguile, 

'TIS  brief  as  fleuds  twixt  lovers  true. 

*Twere  painting  anguish's  self  to  t^ 

His  blasted  hopes,  his  mental  pain. 
That  night  ^e  felt,  he  knew  fUD  w^ 

Would  free  hia  sool  finom  earthly  stain; 
And  oft  aa  moons  shall  wax  and  wane. 

And  mild  Iheir  soothing  radiance  pour, 
The  maid  weeps  sadly  o^er  the  main 

Ihst  to  hia  grave  her  lover  bore. 


BRBATA. 

In  our  Memoir  of  Lord  Be  Saumarez,  we  erroneously  stated  the  Christian  name  of 
the  late  Attorney-General  to  be  "John  ;"  it  should  have  been  "  Thomas."  —  Wc 
were  also  inaccurate  in  stating  that  the  Crescent  carried  forty-two  guns ;  she  only 

mounted  thirty-six. 


».    BARB9T,    PRINTER,    NEW-STREET,   OVERNSEY. 


